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On Page 41—Column 1—para. 3—11th lne—for Harvard read Howard. 
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DON. Di ax 


Abbott, Hon. Douglas C., Minister of Finance: 


tables amendment to Consumer Credit 
Regulations, 444. 
Absenteeism: 
United Kingdom— 
report of National Coal Board (1946- 


1950), 773. 


Accident Prevention: 


B.C.: safety campaign of BC. Lumber 

Worker—efforts to reduce accidents in 

logging industry, 156. 

recommendations of Commissioner 

appointed to report on Workmen’s 

Compensation Act, 322; legislative 

proposals of Federation of Labour 

(C.C. of L.), 495. 

Que.: recommendations of Provincial Federa: 
ions olmigabour (1. and L.C.), 328. 

U.S.A.: safety activities of Bureau of Mines 
(1948-49), 160. 


Ont.: 


Accidents: 


Canada— 

analysis of 1950 fatalities by industries, 
causes, etc., 580. 

fatalities during first, second and third 
quarters of 1951, 877, 1290, 1747. 

fatalities during fourth quarter of 1950, 
406. 

Stabvisvics, 436, 611,°912; 1327. 1786. 

conference to study comparability of 
accident statistics, 1336. 

B.C.: safety campaign of B.C. Lumber 

Worker—efforts to reduce accidents in 

logging industry, 156. 

report of Workmen’s Compensation 
Board (1950), 1059. 
recommendation of Federation of 

Labour? (T. and? l.C2y3 491" 

proclamation and provisions of Work- 

men’s Compensation Act, 770; provi- 

sions of Regulations of Mines Act, 1684. 

revised regulations under Boilers and 

Pressure Vessels Act, 851; recommenda- 

tions of Commissioner appointed to 

report on Workmen’s Compensation 

Gta Ly . 

amended provisions 

Compensation (Accident Fund) 

994. 

Yukon: amended provisions of Workmen’s 
Compensation Ordinance, 853. 

United Kingdom: conditions in British mines 
in 1949, 450; report of National Coal 
Board (1946-1950), 773; report of Chief 
Inspector of Factories (1949), 781-90; 
social insurance’ reciprocity with 
Northern Ireland and the Isle of Man 
—co-ordination of industrial injuries 
insurance, national insurance and 
family allowances schemes, 157. 

U.S.A.: increase in number and frequency 
of work injuries during first quarter 
of 1951, 1339; disabling work injuries 


51629—13 


Man.: 
INGBS: 
Nfld.: 


Ont.: 


of Workmen’s 
Act, 


Sask.: 


Accidents—Con. 


of federal employezs in 1950. 1455: 
Curative Centre to rehabilitate injured 
workers, 21; re President Truman’s 
Conference on Industrial Safety, 1455: 
safety activities of Bureau of Mines 
(1948-49), 160. 


Administration: 
See Business Administration. 


Adult Education: 


resolution adopted by Subcommittee at 
meeting of I.L.0. Petroleum Industrial 
Committee, 178. 


See also Workers’ Education. 


Age Distribution: 
United Kingdom— 
age distribution of male and _ female 
employees as at end of May, 1950, 1334. 


Ageing: 
US A— 
The Aged and Society—research symposium 
published by Industrial Relations 
Research Association, 309. 


Agreements: 


Recommendation on Collective Agreements 
adopted at 34th Session of Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 1346, 1351. 

provisions of master agreements covering 
both Canadian and United States 
workers of Electric Auto-Lite Company, 
American Can, and Continental Can 
Company, 445. 

Canada— 

monthly summary of collective agreements 
and wage schedules—58, 227, 351, 538, 
684, 3820.) Fil. TIO2-" 1245; 1371) 1532, 
1666. 

monthly summary of agreements under 
Collective Agreement Act (Quebec)— 
63, 232, 356, 543, 689, 826, 976, 1106, 
P250°13 76) 15372 1672. 

summary of collective agreements under 
Industrial Standards Acts: Alberta, 65, 
831, 1675; New Brunswick, 360, 1110, 


1540, 1674; Nova Scotia; 360, 1540; 
Ontario, 65, 361, 692, 830, 1110, 1254, 
1541, 1674; Saskatchewan, 361, 694, 


25D), bai. 

federal-provincial farm labour agreements 
for 195.15 174 

changes in wage rates and hours of work 
in recent collective agreements, 1111, 
1664. 

changes in wage rates, hours of work and 
cost-of-living adjustment formulae in 
collective agreements, 834. 

survey of recent collective agreements— 
wage changes-in relation’ to duration 
“of contract in recent agreements, 1531. 


{Vv 


INDEX 


Agreemenis—C on. 


cost-of-living escalator clauses in collective 
bargaining agreements, 1633. 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1950—annual survey of 
Department of Labour, 1639. 
arbitrator’s award in the matter of The 
Maintenance of Railway Operation Act, 
194, 
provisions of master agreements covering 
both Canadian and United States 
workers of Electric Auto-Lite Company, 
American Can, and Continental Can 
Company, 445. 
collective agreements in chemical products 
industry, 472-85—duration of agree- 
ments, 473; grievance procedure, 474, 
480; union security, 475, 480; seniority, 
475, 481; hours of work, 476, 481, wage 
rates, 476, 482; overtime and premium 
pay, 477, 483; reporting pay and 
minimum call pay, 483; rest periods, 
statutory holidays, vacations with pay, 
477, 484; paid sick leave, group insur- 
ance pensions, 479; disciplinary 
measures, 479, 485: company union 
consultation, 479, 485; shift work, 482. 
union security provisions in collective 
agreements in manufacturing industry, 
1359-61. 
office workers—-provisions of 
agreements of, 33. 
tobacco industry—collective agreements in, 
168. 
collective agreements in certain industries— 
coal mining, 387; metal mining, 388. 
hotel industry, 1567. 
laundry and dry cleaning, 1574. 
leather products, 96. 
restaurant industry, 1571. 
retail trade, 1733. 
B.C.: amendment to Industrial Arbitration 
and Conciliation Act urged by T. and 
L.C. affiliates, 40. 
number of apprenticeship agreements 
completed and cancelled in 1949, 87. 
legislation enacted in 1951, 845; amend- 
ment to Labour Relations Act re 
duration of collective agreements, 702; 
council of arbitration held to have 
jurisdiction to deal with performance 
or non-performance of a term of a 
collective agreement, 698; monthly 
summary of agreements under Collective 
Agreement Act (Quebec)—63, 232, 356, 
543, 689, 826, 976, 1106, 1250, 1376, 
LioanLowe: 
amendment to Public Service Act 
(1947) re collective agreements, 999. 
United Kingdom: survey of normal hours of 
labour, and rates of wages for overtime 
work determined by collective agree- 
ments in principal industries, 1075; 
number of wage-earners covered by 
guaranteed weekly wage orders, 17; 
agreements providing holidays with pay 
for manual wage-earners, 1362. 
U.8.A.: Taft-Humphrey amendment to Labour- 
Management Relations Act, 1707; union 
shop and check-off clauses permitted 
in collective agreements by amendment 
to Railway Labour Act, 701; provisions 
of agreement reached in _ dispute 
between trainmen and railway oper- 
ators, 918; automatic cost-of-living or 
escalator clauses in wage agreements in 
1950, 308; pension and insurance plans 
in collective agreements, 308; wage 


collective 


Man.: 
Que.: 


Sask.: 





Agreements—Con. 


adjustment clauses in labour contracts, 
159; holiday provisions in union agree- 
ments in 1950, 309; agreements con- 
taining provision for health and 

‘are plans in automobile industry, 
(1652; ) employer-union liability estab- 
Tishéd by National Labour Relations 
Board when worker discharged under 
illegal union-shop agreement, 20; safety 
provisions in union agreements, 20; 
extent of multi-plant or multi-employer 
bargaining, 158; pension provision of 
agreement between General Electric 
and International Union of Electrical 
Workers (C.1.0.), 1625; provisions of 
master agreements covering both Cana- 
dian and United States workers of 
Electric Auto-Lite Company, American 


Can, and Continental Can Company, 
445, 
AGREEMENTS RESULTING FROM PROCEEDINGS 


UNDER THE CONCILIATION AND LABOUR 
Act AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT: 

Abitibi Coach Lines and Transportation 
Company, Limited, and employees, 193. 

Alberta Wheat Pool, Vancouver, and 
employees, 817. 

British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(C.P.R.), and employees, 55-56. 

Buntain and Bell Company, Charlottetown, 
and employees, 1529. 

Canada Coach Lines Limited, Hamilton, and 
employees, 817. 

Canadian Marconi Company, and employees, 
1366, 1369. 

Canadian National Steamships, and employees, 
55-56. 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Cor- 
poration, and employees, 1663. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, and 
employees, 817, 1366, 1529. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), and 
employees, 55-56. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (sleeping and parlour car 
conductors and parlour car attendants), 
968. 

Chaudiere Water Power Owners and Lessees, 


Colonial Coach Lines Limited, and _ Pro- 
vincial Transport Company, Montreal, 
and employees, 1095. 

DeLuxe Transportation Limited, North Bay, 
and employees, 502-3. 

Gatineau Bus Company, Limited, Hull, and 
employees, 1529. 

Keystone Transports Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 1529. 

Lakehead Terminal Elevator Association 
(representing ten elevator companies), 


Fort William and Port Arthur, and 
employees, 193. 
National Harbours Board, Halifax, and 


employees, 1231. 
Northern Bus Lines, Limited, Flin Flon, and 
employees, 816. 


Packers Steamships Company, Limited, and 
employees, 55-56. 
Pan American World Airways, and 


employees, 1231. 

Provincial Transport Company and Colonial 
Coach Lines Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 1095. 
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Agreements—Con. 
Railway Express Agency, New York, N.Y., 


Agreements—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 


and Canadian employees, 817. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Saskatoon, 
and employees, 347. 

Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port Alfred, 
Que., and employees, 1529. 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia— 
Canadian National Steamships, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), Frank 
Waterhouse of Canada Limited, 
Packers Steamships Company, Limited, 
and Union Steamships Limited, and 
employees, 55-56. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., and 
employees (longshoremen in Port of 
Montreal), 816-17. 

Smith Transport Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 347. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines and employees, 502, 
1095. 

Union Steamships Limited, and employees, 
55-56. 

Frank Waterhouse of Canada Limited, and 

employees, 55-56. 

Consolidated Gold Corporation 

Limited, Dawson, and employees, 347. 


Yukon 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 


Construction— 

bricklayers, Halifax and Dartmouth, 1540. 

building labourers, Calgary, 1639; Ottawa, 
693. 

building trades, Chicoutimi, 358, 1251; 
Chicoutimi and district, 691; Chicoutimi 
and neighbouring counties, 1672; 
counties of Drummond, Arthabaska 
and Nicolet, 977, 1108; Hull, 64, 358, 
828; Joliette, 829; Montreal, 233, 829, 
1108, 1539; Quebec, 977, 1109, 1251, 
1539, 1672; St. Hyacinthe, 64, 546; 
St. Jéréme, 64, 1539; St. John and 
Iberville, 977; Sherbrooke, 829, 1109, 
1539; Sorel, 1377; Three Rivers, 828, 
1253. 

carpenters, Belleville, 65; Brockville, 1254; 
Halifax and Dartmouth, 1540; 
Kitchener and Waterloo, 62; Medicine 
Hat, 66; Moose Jaw, 1541; Ottawa, 
831; Owen Sound, 1541; Prince Rupert, 
1670; Saint John, N.B., 1103, 1540; 
Stem John 's;)01669:5) (Saskatoon; .974; 
Sydney, 360; Vancouver and New West- 
minster, 1374; Winnipeg, 974. 

electrical workers, Belleville, 65; Calgary, 
540; Cornwall, 1674; Halifax and 
Dartmouth, 1540; London, 693, 1249, 
1254; Moncton, 360, 1110; Oshawa and 
Whitby, 693; Ottawa, 1110; Regina, 
1255°5) Saint, John, . 1540: “Windsor, 
mde 

labourers, Halifax and Dartmouth, 1540. 

mechanical construction and repair, Quebec 
district, 1539. 

metal trades, Quebec district, 546. 

operating engineers, Vancouver, 1375. 

ornamental iron and _ bronze _ industry, 
Teronto,a2o24) « 

painters, Halifax and Dartmouth, 1540; 
Ottawa, 692; St. John’s, Nfld., 1533; 
Winnipeg, 974. 

painters and decorators, Hamilton, 1254; 
Kingston, 831; Toronto, 693. 

plasterers, Halifax and Dartmouth, 1540; 
Ottawa, 1110°*.Toronto:” 61,62. 


plumbers, Belleville, 1541; Calgary, 1534; 
Halifax and Dartmouth, 1540; Hull, 
1539; London, 62; Moncton, 1674; 
Ottawa, 65; Saint John, 1540; Three 
Rivers, 546; Windsor, 693. 

power project, Niagara Falls, 825. 

reinforcing ironworkers, Vancouver, 1249. 

sheet metal workers, Halifax and Dart- 
mouth, 1540. 

structural iron workers, British Columbia, 
1249. 

structural steel workers, Ontario, 1534. 

Logging— 

logging, British Columbia Coastal Region, 
820; Northern Interior District, B.C., 
972; Northwestern Ontario, °1371; 
Southern Interior District (Cranbrook 
Area), B.C., 971; Southern Interior 


District (Kamloops and Kelowna 
Area), B:C.,. 971. 


Manufacturing—fur and leather products— 

fur workers, Montreal, 59; Toronto, 229; 
Winnipeg, 1372. 

fur workers (retail), Montreal, 1376. 

shoe factory, Province of Quebec, 233; 
Toronto, 230. 

shoe manufacturing, Province of Quebec, 
Maley URS 

tannery employees, Province of Quebec, 
BOTs 

Manufacturing—metal products— 

agricultural implement manufacturing, 
Toronto, Brantford and Woodstock, 
1247. 

aluminum manufacturing, Kingston, 59, 60. 

aluminum products manutacturing, Kingston, 
1667, 1668. 

automobile manufacturing, Chatham, 61; 
Hamilton, 354; Windsor.x60- 

can manufacturing, Montreal, 687. 

clock and watch repairing, Montreal, 690; 
Vancouver, 1668. 

electrical products plant, St. Catharines, 
Zac 

electrical products manufacturing, Brock- 
ville, 686; Hamilton, 1373; Montreal, 
686. 

garages, St. John’s, Nfld., 972; Sherbrooke, 
690, 1538; Vancouver, 13874. 

garages and service stations, Calgary, 1675; 
Camrose, 1675; Edmonton, 65; Leth- 
bridge, 831; Montreal, 1250: Quebec, 
1107; Rimouski, 1108; Victoria, 824. 

iron products manufacturing, Oshawa, 1103. 

marble masons, tile setters, and terrazzo 
workers, Toronto, 1104. 

mechanical construction and repair, Quebec 
district, 1538. 

metal products factory, Montreal, 231. 

metal products manufacturing, Brantford, 
687; Galt, 540; Guelph, 354: Hamilton, 
973; Peterborough, 1247: Quebec dis- 
trict, 546; Toronto, 353; Vancouver, 
354; Winnipeg, 1374. 

ornamental iron and_ bronze _ industry, 
Montreal, 233; Montreal. Three Rivers 
and Sherbrooke districts, 827, 1107, 
13772 Toronto’ 231) 

radio manufacturing, Leaside. 1248; Mont- 
real, 1246. 

service stations, Chicoutimi, 977. 

sheet metal manufacturing, Montreal, 358, 
690, 976. 


VI INDEX 


Agreemenis—Con. 

CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
shipbuilding, Montreal, 1102, 1667. 
smelter, Trail, 1668. 
steel plant, Hamilton, 1533; Sydney, 230. 
steel products manufacturing, Montreal, 

Toronto and London, 823. 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 
mattress manufacturing, Toronto, 355. 
Manufacturing— 
non-metallic minerals and chemicals— 
abrasive manufacturing, Chippawa, 61. 


ammunition manufacturing, Brownsburg, 
688. 

asbestos products manufacturing, Asbestos, 
P.Q., 688. 

building materials, Province of Quebec, 
1539. 


chemical plant, Shawinigan Falls, 973. 

chemicals manufacturing, McMasterville, 
688. 

drug manufacturing, Toronto, 824. 

explosives manufacturing, James 
BO) 355." Nobel i355. 

fertilizers manufacturing, Calgary, 1669. 

glass processing industry, Quebec, 827. 

oil refinery, Vancouver, 1533. 

paint manufacturing, Province of Quebec, 
1251; Toronto, 1668. 

pottery manufacturing, Hamilton, 824. 


Island, 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
bookbinders, Montreal, 822. 
lithographers, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Hamilton and London, 823. 


printers (typographers), Montreal, 229, 
822; Vancouver, 353. 

printing pressmen, Montreal, 822. 

printing trades, Chicoutimi, 1538; Mont- 
real, 823, 827; Quebec, 358; Quebec 
district, 544. 

Manufacturing— 
pulp, paper and paper products— 

paper box manufacturing (corrugated 

paper), Province of Quebec, 976, 1377, 


1537. 
paper box factories (uncorrugated paper), 
Province of Quebec, 544; Quebec 
district, 1376. 
pulp and paper mills, Ontario, 1246. 
Manufacturing—rubber praducts— 


rubber products manufacturing, Hamilton, 

1102; Toronto, 539. 
Manufacturing—textiles and clothing— 

cotton textile manufacturing, Marysville and 
Milltown, N.B., Cornwall and Hamilton, 
Ont., 821. 

dress manufacturing, Province of Quebec, 
69091376; 1672% 

linoleum manufacturing, Farnham, 1102. 

men’s and boys’ clothing industry, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 827, 976. 

men’s and boys’ hat and cap 
Province of Quebec, 356. 

men’s clothing manufacturing, Toronto, 352. 

millinery manufacturing, Province of 
Ontario, 830; Province of Quebec, 544. 

rayon textile workers, Cornwall, 1372. 

sportswear manufacturing, Toronto, 1245. 

women’s cloak and suit manufacturing, 
Province of Ontario, 361; Province of 
Quebec, 543. 

work and sports clothing manufacturing, 

Winnipeg, 685. 


industry, 


Agreements—Con. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 
brewery, London, 351; Regina, 228. 
distillery, New Westminster, 351; Walker- 
ville, 58. 
Manufacturing—vegetable foods— 
bakeries, Calgary, 1667; Edmonton, 1666. 
bakers and bakery salesmen, Moose Jaw, 
361; Prince Albert, 1255; Quebec, 63, 
690; Regina, 694. 
bakery employees, Toronto, 538, 539. 
biscuit manufacturing, Moncton, 972. 
cereal mill, Saskatoon, 821. 
food products manufacturing, Cardinal, 685; 
Chatham, 228; Quebec, 1250. 
sugar refinery, Montreal, 1245. 


Manufacturing—wood products— 
furniture manufacturing, Vancouver, 352. 
planing mill, Winnipeg, 539. 
wood products manufacturing, 
Columbia Coastal Region, 822. 
woodworkers, Southern Interior and 
Northern Interior Districts, B.C., 972. 
Mining—coal mining— 
coal mining, Stellarton, 538; Sydney Mines, 
538. 
coal mining (bituminous), Western Canada, 
B21. 
coal mining (domestic), Drumheller, Leth- 
bridge and Coalspur, 820. 


British 


Mining—metal mining— 
metal mining, Falconbridge, 684; Pamour, 
9987) "Pioneer yiines, 14.0, Logas 
Schumacher, 227; Timmins, ~228; 


Yellowknife, N.W.T., 1371. 


Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 


building materials, Province of Quebec, 
1537: 

Mining—non-metallic mineral mining— 

asbestos mining, Asbestos, P.Q., 684; 


Thetford Mines, 684. 


Service—business and personal— 
hotel, London, 542. 
laundry and dry cleaning plant, Toronto, 
542. 
tavern, Edmonton, 689; Port Arthur and 
Fort William, 1671; Quebec, 977. 


Service—professional establishments— 
building service employees, Toronto, 62. 
hospital and charitable institution employees, 

Quebee district, 359. 
school employees, Kelowna, 1536. 


Service—public administration— 
civic employees, Calgary, 1105, 1106; 
Kitchener, 1104; Regina, 1535, 1536. 
fire fighters, Calgary, 1106; Regina, 1536; 
Saskatoon, 825. 
policemen, Vancouver, 826. 


Trade— 

dairies, Calgary, 832; Ottawa, 1104; Quebec 
and Lévis, 1109. 

hardware and paint stores, Quebec, 1253. 
hardware store employees, Vancouver, 1375. 
retail food stores, Quebec, 1253. 
retail stores, Chicoutimi, 1673; Quebec, 64. 
wholesale and retail stores, Rimouski, 830. 
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Agreements—C 07. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
electric railways and local bus lines— 
street transit system, Ottawa, 541; Regina, 
1535; Saskatoon, 1670. 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
local and highway transport— 


interurban bus transportation, Hamilton, 
979. 
truck drivers, Montreal, 547; Quebec, 1673. 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
storage— 
grain elevators, Fort William and Port 


Arthur, 542. 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
water transport— 

checkers (ocean navigation), Quebec, 1673. 

checkers and coopers (ocean navigation), 
Montreal, 1378. 

freight handlers (inland and 
navigation), Montreal, ‘830. 

longshoremen (ocean navigation), Montreal, 
1377; Quebec, 1672. 

longshoremen, checkers and coopers (ocean 
and inland), Sorel, 547. 

National Harbours Board employees, Saint 
John, N.B., 825. 

shipliners (ocean 
1378. 


coastal 


navigation), Montreal, 


Agriculture: 


items on agenda of 34th session of Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 498. 

Convention on minimum  wage-fixing 
machinery in agriculture, supplemented 
by Recommendation, adopted at 34th 
Session of International Labour Con- 
ference, 1847, 1352. 

proposed texts on holidays with pay in 
agriculture discussed at 34th session 
otf International Labour Conference, 
1347. 

Canada— 


eighth annual Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labour Conference (1950)—address of 
Minister of Labour, 170; provincial 
directors’ reports, 170; situation in 
U.S.A., 174; agreements and program 
for 1951, 174. 

reports to National Advisory Council on 
Manpower, 1620. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 


agreements in 1946, 1949 and 1950, 
1639, 1640. 

United Kingdom: holidays with pay for 
manual wage-earners provided’ by 


Orders issued by Agricultural Wages 
Boards of England and Wales, Scotland 
and Northern Ireland, 1362, 1363. 

Mexico: recruitment of farm workers in 
Mexico authorized under new 
farm labour bill, 1340. 

U.S.A.: recruitment of farm workers in 
Mexico authorized under new farm 
labour bill, 1340. 


Agriculture, Department of: 


Credit Unions in Canada, 1950—summary 
of annual report, 1621. 





Alberta: 


See various subject headings. 


Alberta Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.): 


proceedings of 30th convention, 38; of 3lst 


annual convention, 1213; legislative 
proposals, 491. 

Allowances: 

See Family Allowances; Mothers’ Allow- 

ances. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America: 

U.S.A— 


A.C.W.A. health centre established in New 
York1197; 


American Federation of Labour: 


70th annual convention, 1505. 

Australian and New Zealand _ trade 
unionists tour industrial plants and 
mines, on invitation of A.F. of L., 161. 

representation on United Labour Policy 
Committee, 158. 

reafhliation of International Association of 
Machinists, 452. 


American Newspaper Guild: 


Canada— ’ 
formal afiliation with C.C. of L., 12-13. 


Amusements: 
U.S.A— 
“teen-age” employment in amusement indus- 
tries, 632. 


Annual Holidays: 
See Holidays. 


Annual Reports: 


Canada— 
annual report of Federal Department of 
Labour (1950-51), 1630. 
annual reports of provincial Departrients 
of Labour: British Columbia (1149), 
557; Manitoba (1949), 86; New Bruns- 
wick (1950), 704. 
B.C.: annual report of Department of Labour 
(1949), 557. 
Man.: annual report of Department of Labour 
(1949), 86. 
N.B.: annual report of Department of Labour 
(1950), 704. 
United Kingdom: report of Ministry of 
Labour and National Service (1950), 
1628. 
U.S.A.: 38th annual report of Secretary of 
Labour, 1062. 
See also various subject headings. 


Annuities: 


Canada— 


extracts from Hansard re 
maximum annuity, 1631. 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1474. 


increase im 
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Apprenticeship: 
Canada— 


Canadian Vocational 
annual report of 
Labour, 1195. 

proposal to increase apprentices endorsed 
at meeting of National Advisory 
Council on Manpower, 1620. 

apprenticeship conference to be held in 
Quebec City, 155. 


regulations under Act governing radio 
technicians, sheet metal trade, weekly 
newspaper trade, 240-41; refrigerator 
mechanic designated as trade under 
Apprenticeship Act, 1389. 


amended provisions of Act, 
inclusion of “steel fabrication es 
as trade under Apprenticeship Act, 
1551; annual report of Department of 
Labour (1949), 560. 


annual report of 
Labour (1949), 87. 


re revision of Act, 1548; annual report 
of Department of Labour (1950), 705. 


regulations under Apprenticeship Act, 
1690. 


amendments to Trade Regulations for 
the Plumbing and Steamfitting Trades 
and for the Motor Vehicle Repair 
Trade under Apprenticeship Act, 1702. 


legislative proposals of C.C.C.L., 331; 
apprenticeship conference to be held in 
Quebee City, 155. 


revised regulations under Apprentice- 
ship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 
367, amendments to Act, 997, trade 
regulations under Act governing 
plumbing and carpentry trades, 1394; 
revision of Apprenticeship Act 
requested by Saskatchewan Executive 


of T. and L.C., 492. 


Training, 1950-51— 
Department of 


Alta.: 


B.C.: 1385; 


Man.: Department of 
N.B.: 
Nfid.: 


NS.: 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Appropriation Act, No. 4, 1951: 


unemployability 
1550. 


supplement regulations, 


Arbitration: 


Recommendation on Voluntary Conciliation 
and Arbitration adopted at 34th 
Session of International Labour Con- 
ference, 1346, 1352. 


Canada— 


arbitrator’s award in the matter of The 
Maintenance of Railway Operation Act, 
194. 

resolution adopted at convention of 
; C.L. re Labour Relations Board, 

1502. 


Alta.: compulsory arbitration opposed by 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
39, 491. 

B.C.: inquiry into Industrial Conciliation ‘and 


Arbitration Act, 1386; Appeal Court 
finds picketing in restaurant case 
illegal under Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, 371; amendments 
to Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act urged by C.C. of L., 1479; 
amendments to Industrial Arbitration 
and Conciliation Act recommended at 
oy rae of), T..and, l..Cysathliates, 
9-40. 


Arbitration—Con. 
Ont.: 


Que.: 


recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 494. 


Council of Arbitration appointed under 
Trade Disputes Act held to be prop- 
erly constituted, 1126; Council of 
Arbitration held to have jurisdiction 
to deal with performance or _ non- 
performance of a term of a collective 
agreement, 698; activities of arbitra- 
tion boards in 1950, 1451; union claim 
for wages due to its members under 
arbitration award fails—Superior Court 
held to lack jurisdiction because each 
single claim was less than $200, 556; 
recommendations of Provincial Federa- 
tion or “iuabour™ (Te and 9.0.) re 
municipal and _ school corporation 
employees, 327. 


Sask.: compulsory arbitration cpposed by 
Mederation tor suaboure «(C.0§ Ot. [.)e 
492. 

United Kingdom: provisions of Industrial 
Disputes Order, 1951 (No. 1376)— 


repeal of Conditions of Employment and 
National Arbitration Order (No. 1305), 
1196, 13835, 1704; functions of British 
industrial court, 1456. 


Germany: legislation in Western Germany, 
708. 


U.S.A.: code of ethics for use in arbitration 
of labour-management disputes, 920. 


Armed Forces: 


Canada— 


Special Force Veterans Benefit Regulations 
—application of Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act, Pensions Act, Civil 
Service Superannuation Act, and 
Unemployment Insurance Act, to 
members of Special Forces, 73-74. 


requirements outlined at meeting of 
National Advisory Council on Man- 
power, 779. 

Canadian Vocational Training, 1950-51— 


annual report of Department of Labour, 


L195; 
U.S.A.: National Manpower Mobilization 
Policy announced by President 


Truman, 451. 


Art: 

See Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences. 

Asbestos: 
United Kingdom— 

asbestos regulations—report of Chief 
Inspector of Factories (1949), 788. 

Asia: 
“Colombo Plan”’—six-year economic 


development program, 9. 

freedom for Asian trade unions urged by 
1 bea L626. 

“communist uproar on aid for Asia” at 
convention of C.C. of L., 1481. 

I.L.0. report on workers’ housing, 1337. 

C.C. of L. seeks funds to provide leader- 
ship training in trade unions, 442. 
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Atomic Energy: 
United Kingdom— 
re erection of atomic power plant, 925. 


Australia: 


first child included in family allowances 
program by amendment to Social Ser- 
vices Consolidation Act, 1067. 

affiliation with I.C.F.T.U. planned by 
Australian Workers’ Union at annual 


convention, 777. 

Australian and New Zealand _ trade 
unionists tour U.S. industrial plants 
and mines, 16l. 


See also various subject headings. 


Automobile Industry: 


USA— 
health and welfare plans 
industry, 1652. 
a am 


in automobile 


Automobile Insurance: 
Que.: recommendations of Provincial Federa- 
ton orebabour) (1. and l.C.)7 328. 
Automobiles: 
See Motor Vehicles. 


Baby Bonus: 
See Family Allowances. 


Barber Die Casting Company, Limited: 
functions of L.M.P.C., 13 
Belgium: 
public opinion on employment of women, 
452. 


Benefits: 
Canada— 
supplementary unemployment insurance 
benefit statistics, 383, 565, 714, 865, 
1014. 
Canadian Forces Act—Special Force 


Veterans Benefit Regulations, 73. 
provisions of Veterans Benefit Act, 1260. 
unemployment insurance’ benefits for 

veterans of Special Forces, 10. 
amendments to U.I.C. benefit regulations 

re holidays during lay-off; Saturday 

observance of Sabbath; married 

women, 1271. 
number of married women disqualified from 


benefit as result of amendment to 
unemployment insurance regulations, 
446, 

benefit right of married women—first 


decision of Umpire under Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 630. 
employee benefit provisions of  collec- 
tive agreements of office workers, 36. 
report of Committee on Unemployment 
Insurance at convention of C.C. of L., 


1484. 
changes in nem) oyment Insurance Act 
recommended by T. and L.C. in brief 


presented to Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee, 1059. 
N.S.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour re unemployment insurance, 37. 
Australia: unemployment’ benefits paid 
during period 1949-50, 1199. 
U.S.A.: state legislation passed in 1949 and 
1950, 84. 
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Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada: 


statement iat convention of T. and L.C., 
1460. 

joint statement on nation-wide oe 
for price and rent controls, 

extracts from Labour Day Cas 11925 
from New Year’s message, 7. 

appointed as labour’ representative to 
National Advisory Council on Man- 
power, 311. 

on refusal of B.C. Executive (T. and L.C.) 
to seat delegates from United Fisher- 
men and Allied Workers’ Union, 154. 

text of suspending letter to Vancouver 
Civic Employees’ Union, 154. 


Bengough, Percy R., President, 


extracts from address at convention of 
Alberta Federation of Labour (T. and 
Ab hO al Paley, 

attendance at regional conference of 
EO EV. Wim Mexicos Citys. 1b ly 30% 

Canadian representative at meeting of 


I.C.F.T.U. Executive Board in Brussels, 
Belgium, 150. 


Bill of Rights: 
Canada— 
legislative recommendation of C.C. of L., 
642. 
recommendation of T. and L.C., 638; reso- 
lution adopted at convention, 1470-71. 
N.S.: recommendation of Provincial Execu- 
tive Ofek and tls.0) 7028 
Sask.: revised regulations under Bill of 
Rights Act, 999. 


Blind Persons: 


Canada— 


provisions of Blind Persons Act, 1058, 1262. 
statistics concerning old age and _ blind 
pensioners, 15, 449, 772, 1450, 1622. 


Man.: amendment to Old Age and Blind 
Persons’ Pensions Act, 1122. 
Nfld.: amendment to Old Age and Blind 


Persons Pension Act, 1693. 

Ont.: increase in allowable income before 
pension of blind pensioners, 1450. 

Que.: provisions of Act authorizing Dominion- 
provincial agreement re payment of old 
age and blind pensions, 703; increased 
pensions to blind persons urged by 
CCC s3l: 


Boilers: 


B.C.: regulations under Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act, 241, 1701; extended scope 
of Act, 558. 


activities under Steam Boiler and 
Pressure Plant Act, in 1949, 88. 
inspections in 1950, 705. 


provisions of Regulations of Mines 
Act, 1688; regulations under Boiler iand 
Pressure Vessel Act (1949), 76, 1391, 
1689. 


Ont.: legislation enacted in 1951, 845; 
revised regulations under Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels Act, 849. 

Que.: regulations under Pressure Vessels Act, 

#1253 

amendments to Boiler and Pressure 

Vessel Act, 79, 996. 

Yukon: amendments to Steam Boiler Ordi- 
nance, 854. 


Man.: 


NB. 
Nfid.: 


Sask.: 
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Bonus: 
See Cost of Living. 


Box Manufacturing: 


Que.: Court rules box plant workers not 
entitled to printers’ wages, 1699. 


British Columbia: 
See various subject headings. 


British Columbia Executive (T. and L.C.): 
legislative proposals, 492. 
refusal of B.C. Executive to seat dele- 
gates from United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union, upheld by 
and (rOs noe. 


Columbia Federation of Labour 


(G.C of): 


7th annual convention, 793. 


British 


British North America Act: 


amendment to Act providing constitutional 
authority for the Parliament of Canada 
to “make laws in relation to old age 
pensions .. .”, 926. 

Dominion-provincial agreement of amend- 
ment to Act re old age pensions, 768. 

amendment re old age pensions, 1264. 

recommendation of C.C. of L., 643; amend- 
ment requested by Executive Council, 
12; resolution adopted at convention, 
1486. 

recommendations of T. and L.C., 637, 638. 

resolutions of B.C. legislature concerning 
amendments to Act re old age pensions 
and sales tax, 1388. 

resolutions adopted by Saskatchewan legis- 
lature in 1951, 999. 


British Trades Union Congress: 


proceedings of eighty-third annual meeting, 
1507. 

recommends 5-point plan to halt rising cost 
of living, 1338. 

equal pay for women in Civil Service 
discussed at T.U.C. convention, 1452. 


Fifty Years Trade Union Development— 
half-century changes in British trade 
unionism, 1065. 

remarks of delegate to convention of T. 
and L.C., 1466. 


Broadcasting: 


Canada— 


recommendations of Royal Commission on 
National Development .. ., 1073. 


A. H., O.B.E., Assistant Deputy 
Minster of Labour: 
appointment, 1616. 


Brown, 


Building and Construction: 


3rd __session of J.L.0. Building, Civil 
Enginéering and Public Works Com- 
mittee—studies seasonality and welfare, 
947. 

payment by results in building industry in 
certain European countries, 924. 


Building and Construction—Con. 
Canada— 
residential construction as at June 30, 1951, 


wage rates and hours of labour in building 
construction (October, 1950), 865, 866, 
1148. 


numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1949 and 1950, 1639, 
1642. 

Alta.: application of Labour Act to construc- 
tion industry requested by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 39; recommenda- 
tion of Federation re payment of 
statutory holidays, 39; requests amend- 
ment to Act, 1218. 

United Kingdom: wage incentive schemes in 
building, 51; factory inspection in 
Great Britain—Chief Inspector’s annual 
report for 1949, 781. 

U.S.A.: home building in 1950, 309. 

Burt, George, National Director, United 
Automobile Workers of America: 


extracts from address at convention of 
Nova Scotia Federation of Labour, 37. 


Bus Transport: 
See Transportation. 


Business Administration: 
Canada— 


brochure on _ functions of Institution 
of Business Administration of the 
University of Toronto, 917. 


Business Licences: 


N.W.T.: provisions of 
Ordinance, 855. 


Business Licence 


Calendar: 
See World Calendar. 


Canada: 
See various subject headings. 


*““Canada’”’: 


publication of 1951 edition of official hand- 
book announced by D.B. of S., 629. 


Canada Labour Relations Board: 


certification and other proceedings under 
ER.D:T. Act, 154, 189, 346, 501; 673; 812, 
967, 1091, 1231, 13867, 1526, 1660. 

statistics on operation of I.R.D.I. Act 
during period September 1, 1948 to 
December 31, 1950, 188. 

order of Board revoking certification of 

S.U. upheld in Supreme Court of 

Canada, 697. 

majority award of arbitration tribunal 
upholds wage claim of Wabash brake- 
men while engaged in service on 
Canadian lines, 1523. 

American Newspaper Guild granted permis- 
sion to prosecute Canadian Press, 1525. 

resolution adopted at convention of Ontario 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 494. 

See also Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act (Proceedings Under). 
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Canada Shipping Act: 


pilotage by-laws of Saint John, Halifax, 
Sydney, Quebec, St. Lawrence-Kingston- 
Ottawa, Montreal, New Westminster 
and British Columbia, 1124; British 
Columbia, Sydney and Halifax, 239; 
for districts of Caraquet, N.B., and 
Sydney, N.S., 1550. 

surcharge on pilotage dues in Restigouche 
River district, 240. 

regulations governing welfare of Canadian 
seamen on sea-going ships, 1000. 


Canada Year Book: 
1951 edition, 1334, 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour: 


30th annual convention, 1364, 1489. 

statement of principles, 1492. 

Dominion legislative program, 645; 
of Prime Minister, 648. 

provincial legislative proposals, 328. 

trade union membership, 1503. 

joint submission to Government by labour 
bodies—legislative proposals concerning 
price and rent control, 448, 449. 

joint nation-wide campaign for price and 
rent controls, 10, 771. 

number of L.M.P.C’s as at March 31, 1951, 
1060-61. 

labour education program, 1356. 

representation on National 
Council on Manpower, 311. 

endorses adoption of World Calendar, 918. 

re meeting of I.C.C.T.U. in Paris, France, 
161. 

See also Picard, Gérard, President, C.C.0.L. 


reply. 


Advisory 


Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation: 
tenth annual conference, 1546. 


requests safety code for woodworking in- 
dustry, 156. 


Canadian Bill of Rights: 
See Bill of Rights. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 


panel discussion on organization, opera- 
tion and purpose of Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committees, 1616. 

legislative recommendation of C.C. of Ls 
642; resolutions adopted, 1487. 

resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1474; 
recommendations, 638. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers: 


repudiates merger with National Seamen’s 
Association of Canada, 1339. 


Canadian Congress of Labour: 


llth convention, 1364, 1474. 

resignation of Pat Conroy, 
treasurer, 1476. 

appointment of Donald MacDonald as 
secretary-treasurer and National] 
Director of Organization of C.C. of L., 
1618. 

Dominion legislative program, 640. 
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secretary- 


Canadian Congress of Labour—Con. 


provincial legislative proposals: Industrial 
Federation of Labour of Alberta, 493; 
Ontario Federation of Labour, 495: 
ponbarchanad Federation of Labour, 

annual conventions: Industrial Federation 
of Labour of Alberta, 493; B.C. 
Federation of Labour, 793; Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour, 37; 
Ontario Federation of Labour, 494. 

fifth annual meeting of New Brunswick 
Council of Labour, 181. 

submission of Saskatchewan Federation of 
Labour to Saskatchewan Minimum 
Wage Board, 792. 

C.C. of L.-T. and L.C. statement on inter- 
national affairs, 917. 

trade union membership, 1211—affiliation of 
union members in Canada in 1949 and 
195 ie 

expulsion of Fur 
Union, 626. 

formal affiliation of American Newspaper 
Guild, 12. 

joint submission to Government by labour 
bodies—legislative proposals concern- 
ing price and rent control, 448, 449. 

joint nation-wide campaign for price and 
rent controls, 10, 771. 

appointment of educational and 
director, 630. 

number of L.M.P.C’s as 
1951, 1060-61. 

labour education program, 1356. 

representation on National 
Council on Manpower, 311. 

protests barring of West Indian 
grants, 1622. 

labour groups in Montreal and Toronto 
discuss civil rights and racial toler- 
ance, 446. 

re extension of coverage of unemployment 
insurance to employees in hospitals and 
charitable institutions, 916. 


and Leather Workers’ 


welfare 


at March 31, 


Advisory 


immi- 


national legislation covering minimum 
wages, hours of work and_ labour 
legislation, requested by Executive 


Council, 12. 
representation at second world congress of 
CWT.U. 1200; at meeting y,in, 
Brussels, Belgium, 150; at regional 
conference in Mexico City, 151, 307. 
endorses adoption of World Calendar, 918. 
seeks funds to aid labour in Asia, 442. 


See also Mosher, A. R., President, C.C. 
of L. 


Canadian Forces Act: 


regulations, 73. 


amendment to Special Force Veterans 
Benefit Regulations making applicable 
to veterans provisions of Veterans 
Insurance Act, The Veterans Land Act 
and War Service Grants Act, 1123. 


section of Act replaced by Veterans 
Benefit Act, 1260. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 


manpower requirements studied at annual 
meeting of Association—extracts from 
address of Minister of Labour, 1068. 
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Canadian National Railways: 


arbitrator’s award in the matter of The 
Maintenance of Railway Operation Act, 
194. 

recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Transportation, 444. 

See also Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act (Proceedings Under). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 


arbitrator’s award in the matter of The 
Maintenance of Railway Operation Act, 
194. 

recommendations of Royal Commission on 
Transportation, 444. 

See also Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act (Proceedings Under). 


Canadian Press: 
resolution adopted at convention of C.C. of 


3 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 


No. 1: 


summary of decisions, 56, 535, 969. 


Canadian Seamen’s Union: 


order of Canada Labour Relations Board 
revoking certification upheld in Supreme 
Court of Canada, 697. 


Canadian Standards Association: 


authorizes development of safety code for 
woodworking industry, 156. 


Canadian Vocational Training: 
See Vocational Training. 
Canadian Vocational Training Co-ordina- 

tion Act: 


training of handicapped persons under Act, 
455. 


Canteens: 


United Kingdom— 


report of Chief Inspector of Factories 
(1949), 789. 


Carpentry: 


4 


Sask.: trade regulations under Apprenticeship 
and ‘Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 
governing plumbing and _ carpentry 
trades, 1394. 


Catholic Catechism: 


A Canada— 


section on labour and management in 
ern edition of new Catechism, 
5. 


Census: 


Canada— 


relation of the 1951 Census of Canada to 
labour, 488. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation: 
housing in Canada in 1950, 447. 


Certification: 
Canada— 


ratification of International Labour Con- 
vention No. 74 concerning certification 
of able seamen, 497. 

resolution adopted at convention of 
C.C.C.L. re Labour Relations Board, 
1502. 

resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 1486. 


Alta.: recommendation of Federation of 


Labour (T. and L.C.), 39. 


B.C.: decision of Labour Relations Board 
following order of Supreme Court for 


reconsideration in Trail certification 
case, 1128; activities of Board during 
1949, 559. 


N.S.: application to quash order refusing 
certification of police union dismissed 
by Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, 
1697. 

Ont.: certification of Toronto Newspaper 
Guild quashed by decision of Supreme 
Court—judgment of Mr. Justice Gale, 
932, notice of appeal, 937, statement 
of Hon. Leslie M. Frost, Premier of 
Ontario, 938; amendments to Labour 
Relations Act requested by Provincial 
Federation (T. and L.C.), 184. 


Chamber of Commerce: 
See International Chamber of Commerce. 


Charitable Institutions: 


Canada— 


proposals to extend unemployment insurance 
coverage to employees of hospital and 
charitable institutions, 629; U.I.C. 
hearing re, 916. 


Charwomen: 


Canada— 


amendment to U.I.C. coverage regulations, 
1270. 


Chauffeurs: 


Man.: new and amended provisions of High- 
way Traffic Act re licensing of drivers 
and chauffeurs, 1122. 

N.W.T.: revision of Motor 
nance, 855. 

Yukon.: amendment to Motor Vehicle Ordi- 
nance re licences, 854. 


Vehicles Ordi- 


Check-off : 


Canada— 
Bill to amend I.R.D.I. Act, not passed, 
445, 1264. 
provisions of collective agreements in 
manufacturing industry, 1359, 1360; of 
office workers, 34. 
extracts from Hansard on 
revocable check-off, 1630. 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1473. 
N.S.: amendment to Trade Union Act re 


union dues, 986; legislation enacted in 
1951, 845. 


voluntary 
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Check-off—C on. 


Ont.: Bill to amend Labour Relations Act, 
not passed, 852; recommendation of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
495; amendment to Labour Relations 
Act requested by Provincial Federation 
(Dapandals.C:) 50184 


Sask.: legislation enacted in 1951, 845. 


U.S.A.: union shop and_ check-off clauses 
permitted in collective agreements by 
amendment to Railway Labour Act, 
701. 


See also provisions of collective agreements 


summarized in monthly reports on 
Collective Agreements and Wage 
Schedules. 


Chemical Products: 
resolution adopted by I.L.0. Petroleum 
Industrial Committee, 179. 
Canada— 


collective ‘agreements in chemical products 
industry, 472—duration of agreements, 


473; grievance procedure, 474, 480; 
union security, 475, 480; seniority, 
475, 481; hours of work, 476, 481; 


wage rates, 476, 482; overtime and 
premium pay, 477, 483; reporting pay 


and minimum eall pay, 483; rest 
periods, statutory holidays, vaca- 
tions with pay, 477, 484; paid sick 


leave, group insurance, pensions, 479; 
disciplinary measures, 479, 485; com- 
pany union consultation, 479, 485; shift 
work, 482. 

wages, hours and working conditions in 
chemical products industry, 1276. 


Child Labour: 


report of Subcommittee on Welfare at 3rd 
session of I.L.0. Building, Civil 
Engineering and Public Works 
Committee, 947. 


B.C.: provisions of Factories Act, 1385. 
N.S.: legislation enacted in 1951, 843. 


India: enactment of legislation re employ- 
ment of young persons and children, to 
conform with I.L.0. Convention, 634. 


U.S.A.: state legislation passed in 1949 and 
1950, 82. 


Child Welfare: 


N.B.: re revision of Children’s Protection Act, 
1548. 


Children: 


See Child Labour: Child Welfare; 
Juvenile Employment; Rural Children. 


Citizenship and Immigration, Depart- 
ment of: 


announces reduced T.C.A. fares for United 
Kingdom immigrants to Canada, 13. 


City Act (Alberta): 


provisions, 1116. 


Civil Aviation: 
United Kingdom— 


establishment and functions of Consumers’ 
Councils, 157. 


Civil Defence: 
Canada— 


organization for civil defence—emergency 
measures outlined in booklet issued by 
Department of National Defence, 15. 


B.C.: provision of Civil Defence Act, 1388. 


Civil Engineering: 
See Engineering. 


Civil Liberties: 
See Civil Rights. 


Civil Rights: 
Canada— 
civil rights and racial tolerance discussed 
at meetings of labour groups (T. and 
L.C. and C.C. of L.) in Montreal and 
Toronto, 446. 
B.C.: Bill to protect certain Civil Rights not 
passed, 1388. 
revised regulations 
Rights Act, 999. 
U.S.A.: injunctions in labour 
opposed by C.1.0., 44; 
adopted by, 1646. 
See also Human Rights. 


Sask.: under Bill of 
disputes 
resolutions 


Civil Service: 
Canada— 
position of employee organizations in public 
service, 444. 
resolution adopted at convention of 
C.C.C.L. re 1.L.0., 1502. 
legislative recommendation of C.C. of L. 
re right of government employees to 
organize, 642. 
recommendations of T. and L.C. re Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, 637. 
Alta.: application of coverage regulations of 
Public Service Pension Act (1947) to 


members of Alberta Civil Service 
Association, 1390. 
N.S.: recommendations of Federation of 


Labour (C.C. of L.), 37. 

United Kingdom: equal pay for women in 
Civil Service discussed at T.U.C. con- 
vention, 1452. 

U.S.A.: number of 
placed by Civil 
1619. 


handicapped persons 
Service Commission, 


Civil Service Superannuation Act: 


provisions of Act as applicable to members 
of Special Forces, 73-74. 


Claxton, Hon. Brooke, Minister of National 
Defence: 


statement at meeting of National Advisory 
Council on Manpower on armed forces 
requirements, 779. 
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Clay: 
United Kingdom— 
Clay Works (Welfare) Special Regulations, 


1948—report of Chief Inspector of 
Factories (1949), 788. 


Closed Shop: 


Canada— 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1478. 


Que.: recommendations of C.C.C.L. re 
employers’ and professional corpora- 
tions, 329; reply of Hon. Maurice 
Duplessis, 333. 


Clothing Industry: 
U.S.A — 


smaller share of income spent on clothing 
in 1951, 1338; A.C.W.A. health centre 
established in New York, 1197. 


Co-determination: 
Germany— 


agreement between West German trade 
unions and industrial leaders on pro- 
posed co-determination law in coal and 
steel industries, 708; principle of 
co-determination in coal, iron and steel 
industries, 1339, gives West German 
labour control of Ruhr Valley indus- 
tries, 1067. 


Coal: 
fourth session of Coal Mines Committee 
(I1.L.0.), 1515, resolutions adopted— 
productivity in coal mines, 1517; 


minimum age for employment under- 
ground in coal mines, 1517; miners’ 
pensions, 1518; social security provi- 
sions for European miners, 1519. 


Canada— 


wages, hours and working conditions in 
coal mining industry, 384. 
report of Dominion Coal Board, 154, 1626. 


Alta.: amendments to Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, 1125, 1389. 


B.C.: amended provisions of 
Regulation Act, 1386. 


Coal-mines 


Nfld.: provisions of Regulations of Mines 
Act, 1684. 

N.S.: repeal of Coal Mines Regulation 
(Wartime Emergency) Act, 990; 


revised regulations under Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 986. 


United Kingdom: long-term Plan for Coal of 
National Coal Board, 307; report of 
National Coal Board (1946. 1050) ey fas 
establishment and functions of Con- 
sumers’ Councils in coal industry, 157; 
report on conditions in British mines 
in 1949, 450; summer school for mine- 
workers organized by National Coal 
Board, 1358. 


Germany: principle of co-determination, 1339; 


es in coal and steel industries, 


U.S.A.: decision of Supreme Court re Federal 
Government’s temporary seizure of coal 
mine to avert strike, 982; safety 
activities of Bureau of Mines (1948- 
49), 160. 


Coastguards: 


Canada— 


establishment of Canadian Coastguard 
Service requested by T. and L.C., 638. 


Cocktail Lounges: 


Yukon— 


provisions of Cocktail Lounge Ordinance, 
854. 


Collective Agreement Act (Quebec): 


Montreal Superior Court held that Collec- 
tive Agreement Act does not empower 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make 
provisions of decree retroactive from 
its publication in Quebec Official 
Gazette, 1127. 

legislative proposals of C.C.C.L., 330. 

monthly summary of agreements under Act, 
G2) 23230050, 048, 089" 826,976, 1106; 
1250 MBG, tl pois lor29 


Collective Agreements: 


See Agreements. 


Collective Bargaining: 


freedom for Asian trade unions urged by 
LOPA Ue 626; 


Canada— 

cost-of-living escalator clauses in collective 
bargaining agreements, 1633. 

union security provisions in collective agree- 
ments in manufacturing industry, 1359- 
61. 

provisions of collective agreements of office 
workers, 33. 

collective agreements in tobacco industry, 
168. 

recommendation of C.C.C.L., 647. 

organization of employees of T. Eaton 
Company—resolution adopted at con- 
vention of C.C. of L., 1487. 

legislative recommendation On MOROR Et Abe 
re right of government employees to 
organize, 642; resolution adopted, 1486. 


amendments to Labour Act requested 
by Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
491. 


amended provisions of Labour Rela- 
tions Act (1950), 1683; amendments to 
Labour Relations Act recommended by 
Federation of Labour |(T.,and;) L.C:), 
790-91. 


Ont.: amended regulations under Labour 
Relations Act, 1702; certification of 
Toronto Newspaper Guild quashed by 
decision of Supreme Court—judgment 
of Mr. Justice Gale, 932; notice of 
appeal, 937; statement of Hon. Leslie 
M. Frost, Premier of Ontario, 938; 
amendments to Labour Relations Act 
requested by Provincial Federation 
(T. and L.C.), 184. 


Alta.: 


Nfid.: 


Sask.: legislation enacted in 1951, 845. 
France: ratification of convention 
providing guarantees of right to 


organize and to bargain collectively, 
1624. 


Germany: legislation in Western Germany, 
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Collective Bargaining—Con. 


U.8.A.: automatic cost-of-living or escalator 
clauses in wage agreements in 1950, 
308; pension and insurance plans in 
collective agreements, 308; extent of 
multi-plant or multi-employer bargain- 
ing, 158; The Operation of Sickness 
Benefit Plans in Collective Bargaining 
—study prepared by Industrial Rela- 


tions Section, Princeton University, 
1197. 
Colombo Plan: 
six-year economic development program 


revealed in report published by seven- 
member countries of Commonwealth, 9. 


Committee on Industrial Productivity 


(United Kingdom): 


second report, 18. 


Committee on National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week 
(U.S.A.) : 


conference, 775. 


Commonwealth Trade Union Conference: 
statement, 1061. 


Communications: 


Canada— 

index numbers of wage rates as at April l, 
1951, 766. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1949 and 1950, 
1643. 

resolution re telephone rates, adopted at 
convention of C.C.C.L., 1501. 

resolutions adopted by T. and L.C., 1474. 


Communism: 


dissolution of W.F.T.U. and other pro- 
Communist organizations ordered by 
Government of France, 310. 

resolutions adopted by I.C.F.T.U. Executive 
Board at meeting in Brussels, Belgium, 
150-51. 

C.C.C.L—legislative memorandum, 646. 

C.C. of L—expulsion of Fur and Leather 
Workers’ Union, 626, 1476; communist 
uproar on aid for Asia, at convention 
of, 1481; remarks of Minister of 
National Health and Welfare at con- 
vention, 1483; extracts from presidential 
address of A. R. Mosher, 1477; con- 
stitutional amendments recommended by 
convention, 1481. 

T. and L.C—suspension of Vancouver 
Civic Employees’ Union by T. and L.C. 
for communist activities, 154, 1464; 
upholds refusal of B.C. Executive to 
seat delegates from United Fishermen 
and Allied Workers’ Union, 154. 

rubber company requires loyalty affidavit, 

i 

suspension of Vancouver Civic 
Employees’ Union by T. and L.C. for 
communist activities, 154, 1464. 


PEON 


Communism—C on. 


Que.: resolution asking for amendments to 
Labour Relations Act passed by 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
L217. 

New Zealand: waterfront workers’ strike, 
1746. 


U.S.A.: resolution adopted at convention of 
A.F. of L., 1507; resolution adopted 
by -C.L.02 1646, 


Community Planning Association of Canada: 


publication of bilingual quarterly 
Community Planning Review, 630. 


Companies: 


Canada— 
ownership of manufacturing firms in 1948, 
14. 


Company Towns: 
Que.: establishment opposed by C.C.C.L., 331. 


Company Unions: 


B.C.: amendment to Industrial Arbitration 
and Conciliation Act urged by T. and 
L.C. affiliates, 40. 

Ont.: amendment to Labour Relations Act 
requested by Provincial Federation 
(T. and L.C.), 184. 

Que.: resolution adopted by Federation of 


Labour CT. and, U.G.), 1212. 


Compensation: 


See Disability Compensation; Government 
Employees’ Compensation Act; Work- 
men’s Compensation. 


Compulsory Arbitration: 


See Arbitration. 


Conciliation: 


Recommendation on Voluntary Conciliation 
and Arbitration adopted at 34th 
Session of International Labour Con- 
ference, 1346, 1352. 


Canada— 


conciliation and other proceedings under 
I.R.D.I. Act—55, 192, 346, 502, 677, 816, 
968, 1095, 1231, 1368, 1529, 1663. 


resolution adopted at convention of 
C.C.C.L. re Labour Relations Board, 

1502. 
B.C.: Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 


Act—inquiry into, 1386; Appeal Court 
finds picketing in restaurant case 
illegal under Act, 371, amendments to 
Act urged by C.C. of L., 1479, recom- 
mended at convention of T. and L.C. 
affiliates, 39-40; activities of Labour 
Relations Board during 1949, 559. 
activities under Wartime Labour 
Relations Act (as amended) and 
Labour Relations Act, in 1949, 87. 


legislative proposals of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 495. 


Man.:: 


Ont.: 
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Conciliation—C on. 


United Kingdom: functions of British indus- 
trial court, 1456; progress in concilia- 
tion of disputes in 1950, 1458. 


Germany: legislation in Western Germany, 


708. 
U.S.A.: Problems and Policies of Dispute 
Settlement and Wage _ Stabilization 


During World War II—report issued 
by Department of Labour, 773. 


Conditions of Employment: 
See Employment Conditions. 


Conditions of Employment and National 
Arbitration Order (United 
Kingdom) : 


repeal of Order 1305; history and_ back- 
ground, 1704. 


Conferences: 
Canada— 


Conference of Federal 
Governments, 8. 


and Provincial 


Congress of Industrial Organizations: 


12th annual convention, 41. 

13th annual convention, 1644. 

“informal working alliance” set 
unions expelled from C.I.O., 20. 

C.1.0. to participate in I.L.0. Conference, 
633. 

representation on United Labour 
Committee, 158. 


up by 


Policy 


Conroy, Pat, Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian 
Congress of Labour: 


resignation, 1476. 

remarks of A. R. Mosher, President, on 
resignation of, 1477. 

remarks at presentation of 
program, 644. 

appointed as labour’ representative on 
National Advisory Council on Man- 
power, 311. 

attendance at regional conference of 
PCH ALUG in Mexico City: 1517-307. 

C.C. of L. seeks funds to aid labour in 
Asia—text of letter to Canadian 
unions, 442. 


legislative 


Conscription: 
Germany. 
conscription of Jabour in East Germany, 





Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company: 

decision of British Columbia Labour 

Relations Board following order of 


Supreme Court for reconsideration in 
Trail certification case, 1128. 


Constitution: 
Canada— 


constitutional amendments recommended by 
convention of C.C. of L., 1481. 


Construction: 
Canada— 
index numbers of wage rates as at April l, 
195058700. 
Man.: amendment to Public Health Act re 


industrial and construction camps, 366; 
activities under Building Trades Pro- 
tection Act in 1949, 88. 


United Kingdom: report of Chief Inspector 
of Factories (1949), 786, 787. 
See also Building and Construction. 


Consultation: 
See Labour-Management Consultation. 


Consumer Credit: 


Canada— 


amendment to Consumer Credit Regula- 
tions, curbs instalment plan buying, 
444. 

amended provisions of Consumer Credit 
(Temporary Provisions) Act, 1950, 
1264. 

resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 1481. 


U.S.A.: controls relaxed by amendment to 
Defence Production Act, 1624. 


Consumers’ Councils: 
United Kingdom— 
establishment and functions in coal, gas, 
electricity, transport and civil aviation 


industries, under Jron and Steel Act 
(1949), 157. 


Contracts: 


Canada— 


recommendation of T. and L.C. re Govern- 
ment contracts, 638. 


Contributions: 


Canada— 


amendments to U.I.C. regulations re lay- 
offs; lumbering and logging, 1271. 


Control of Employment: 


B.C.: number of permits granted in 1949, 
under Control of Employment of 
Children Act (1944), 558. 

Conventions: 


See Trade Unions; various subject headings. 


Co-operation: 

items on agenda of 34th session of Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 498. 

proposed Recommendation on co-operation 
between public authorities and 
employers’ and workers’ organizations, 
discussed at 34th session of Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 1346. 


Co-operative Associations: 
Que.: provisions of Act, 704. 


Co-operative Credit Unions: 
See Credit Unions. 
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Co-operative Societies: 
Canada— 
annual report (1950) of Department of 
Agriculture, 1338. 
42nd annual Congress 
Union of Canada, 628. 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1474. 
Que.: recommendations of Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.) re 
housing co-operatives, 327. 


of Co-operative 


Co-operative Union of Canada: 
42nd annual Congress, 628. 


Cornell University: 


report on Canadian-American labour union 
relations issued by School of Industrial 
and Labour Relations, 445. 


Corporations: 


Que.: recommendations of C.C.C.L., 329; 
recommendations of Provincial Federa- 
tion, of uabour (T. and. L.C.) ‘re 
municipal and_ school corporation 


employees, 327. 


Cost of Living: 


Canada— 

revision of cost-of-living index by D.B. of 

statistics, 130, 286, 428, 600, 753, 901, 1042, 
1174, 1315, 1433, 1600, 1774. 

cost-of-living adjustment formulae in collec- 
tive agreements, 834, 1112. 

monthly report on prices iand the cost of 
living, 104, 263, 402, 578, 729, 875, 
1019, 1149, 1287, 1408, 1575, 1740. 

cost-of-living escalator clauses in collective 
bargaining agreements, 1633. 

bonus provisions of collective agreements 
in tobacco industry, 169. 

one hour’s work buys more in 1951 than 
in 1929—study of industrial worker 


prepared by University of Saskat- 
chewan, 1622. 

resolutions adopted at convention of 
C.C.C.L., 1494, 1502; remarks of 


Minister of Labour, 1497. 
resolution on price control adopted by 
C.C. of L., 1479; recommendation, 643. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
L.C., 1468. 


B.C.: provision of bonus to all persons on 
superannuation, by Provincial Govern- 
ment, requested by T. and L.C. 
affiliates, 40. 

Nfld.: extracts from Hansard re cost-of-living 


index, 1632; publication of report of 
Commission of Enquiry urged by 
Newfoundland Federation of Labour, 
183. 

N.S.: payment of cost-of-living bonus to all 
pensioners, urged by Federation of 
Babour we.Cstot sl. 6n37. 

Australia: price indices as at December 31, 
1950, 1199. 

United Kingdom: revision in index recom- 
mended by Cost-of-Living Committee, 
1453; T.U.C. urges 5-point plan to halt 
rising living costs, 1338. 
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Cost of Living—Con. 


U.S.A.: review of wage stabilization policy, 
1651; amendment to policy of Wage 
Stabilization Board re “escalator” 
clauses, 451-52; number of workers 
under escalator cost-of-living clauses as 
at September, 1951, 1625; automatic 
cost-of-living or escalator clauses in 
wage agreements in 1950, 308; cost-of- 
living index as at August 15, 1951, 1452; 
eost of living of working women in 
New York State, 1454. 


Coté, Paul E., Parhamentary Assistant to 
Minster of Labour: 


on number of married women disqualified 
from unemployment insurance benefit, 
446. 


Credit: 


See Consumer Credit. 


Credit Controls: 


Canada— 


legislative 
640-41. 


Of 0 of, Tis 


memorandum 


Credit Unions: 


Canada— 

Credit Unions in Canada, 1950—summary 
of annual report issued by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1621. 

Alta.: amendment to Act, 1118. 


B.C.: amended provisions of Credit Union 
Act, 1388. 

Man.: new and amended provisions of 
Credit Unions Act, 1122. 

Nfld.: establishment of co-operative credit 
unions within trade unions recom- 
mended by Newfoundland Federation of 
Labour, 183. 

Sask.: amendment to Credit Union Act, 999. 

U.S.A.: increase in number of Government 


chartered unions, 777. 


Criminal Code: 


Canada— 
recommendation of T. and L.C., 638. 


Cripples: 


world congress of the International Society 
for the Welfare of Cripples, 1647. 


Crossings: 
See Level Crossings. 


Crown Agencies: 


Canada— 
amendment to U.I.C. coverage regulations, 
1270. 


Current Labour Conditions: 
See Labour Conditions. 


Current Labour Statistics: 
See Labour Statistics. 
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Customs: 


Canada— 


recommendations of R.T.B. re Customs Act, 
650. 


Dairy Industry: 
Canada— 
Parliament’s authority to legislate con- 
cerning trade and commerce held by 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council 


not to provide jurisdiction for Section 
5 (a) of Dairy Industry Act, 79. 


Danish Confederation of Trade Unions: 


establishes fund for erection of workers’ 
colleges in Denmark, 453. 


Debts: 
Sask.: amendment to Attachment of Debts 
Act, 999. 
Defence: 


See Civil Defence; National Defence. 
Defence Industries: 


US A— 
40-hour work week with premium pay for 
overtime throughout emergency mobili- 
zation period, 1454. 


Defence Production: 


Canada— 
provisions of Act enacted to_ establish 
Department of Defence Production, 
1263. 
United Kingdom: rearmament program 
requires labour transfer, 1333. 
Defence Production Act (Canada): 
provisions, 446. 
Defence Production Act (U.S.A.): 
amendments to Act re price, rent and 


consumer credit controls, 1624. 
extension and _ strengthening of Act 
requested by President Truman, 774. 


Denmark: 


50th Workers’ 


anniversary of Women 
Federation of Denmark, 1335. 
fund for erection of workers’ colleges 
established by Danish Confederation of 


Trade Unions, 453. 


Dental Services: 


Sask.: amendments to Health Services Act, 
841; list of dental services revised and 


appended to regulations under Act, 
1010. 
United Kingdom: charge for dental work 


under National Health Service, 1197. 
See also Medical Services. 


Department of Veterans Affairs Act: 


regulations governing operation of sheltered 
employment workshops for disabled 
veterans amended with respect to 
public holidays with pay, 1700. 


Department Stores: 
US.A— 


labour relations in department stores— 
survey conducted by Princeton 
University, 21. 


Disability Compensation: 


Us A.— 


state legislation passed in 1949 and 1950, 
84. 


Disability Insurance: 


U.S.A.— 
resolution adopted by C.I.0O., 44. 


Disability Pensions: 


See Pensions. 


Disabled Persons: 
See Handicapped Persons. 


Disabled Veterans: 


See Veterans. 


Discrimination: 


Canada—- 

discriminatory clause in deed to property 
held invalid by Supreme Court of 
Canada, 554. 

recommendation of C.C. of L., 643; protests 
barring of West Indian immigrants, 
1622. 

ee Orel. ann. 1.047638. 


Ont.: legislation enacted in 1951, 843; provi- 
sions of Fair Employment Practices 
Act, 846, 1125. 


U.S.A.: state legislation passed in 1949 and 
1950, 85 


Diseases, Industrial: 


B.C.: provisions of Factories Act, 1384; 
amendment to industrial diseases 
schedule under Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 552; amendment to Work- 
men’s Compensation Act re Medical 
Research Institute, 1391. 


report of Workmen’s Compensation 
Board (1950), 1059. 


N.S.: inerease in number of compensable 
industrial diseases, requested 


by 
Federation of Labour (C.Gisof 1a.) 5 37. 


Ont.: control of industrial health hazards, 
156; recommendation of Commissioner 
appointed to report on Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 319. 


Que.: legislative proposals of C.C.C.L., 331. 

United Kingdom: report of Chief Inspector 
of Factories (1949), 787; report on 
conditions in British mines in 1949, 
450. 


Man.:: 


Dismissals: 


Que: recommendation of Provincial Federa- 
tion .of Labour (T.vand I:C@:)5 326. 
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Displaced Persons: 


Canada— 


reports of provincial directors of farm 
labour on employment of displaced 
persons—Nova Scotia, 171; New Bruns- 
wick, 171; Quebec, 171; Ontario, 172; 
Manitoba, 172; Saskatchewan, 173; 
Alberta, 173; British Columbia, 174. 


Dock Workers: 


New Zealand— 
waterfront workers’ strike, 1746. 


Domestic Workers: 


B.C.: inclusion under Annual Holidays Act 
requested by British Columbia Execu- 
tive of T. and L.C., 492-93. 


Ont.: clean-up man in commercial organiza- 
tion not domestic servant within mean- 
ing of Workmen’s Compensation Act— 
action against employer for damages 
for negligence of fellow employee 
dismissed, 375. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
See Statistics, Dominion Bureau of. 


Dominion Coal Board: 


report on production, revenues, and costs 
of Canadian coal mines—(1950), 1626; 
(1949), 154. 


Dominion Joint Legislative Committee of 
Railway ‘Transportation  Brother- 
hoods: 

joint nation-wide campaign for price and 
rent controls, 10. 


Drivers’ Licences: 


Nfld.: regulations under Highway Traffic Act, 
1693. 


Dry Cleaning Establishments: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 


laundry and dry cleaning industry, 
le 


Dumb- Waiters: 
See Safety. 


Duplessis, Hon. Maurice, Premier of Quebec: 


reply to briefs presented by Federation of 
Paboure (bP? andt iC) *OCC.L and 
Joint Legislative Committee of the 
or upecsso: 

on proposed bill to bar appeal from deci- 
sions of Labour Relations Board, 155. 


Dwellings: 
See Housing. 


Early Closing: 


Ont.: High Court of Justice held that St. 
Thomas magistrate was right in 
dismissing charge under early closing 
by-law on ground that required 
number of occupiers had not signed 
application for by-law, 81. 
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Earnings: 
Canada— 
statistics, 115, 272, 414, 590, 738, 887, 1029, 
1160, 1299, 1418, 1585, 1758. 
See also Wages. 


T. Eaton Company: 


resolution re organization of employees, 
adopted at convention of C.C. of L.,, 
1487. 


Economic Controls: 
US.A— 


extension and strengthening of Defence 
Production Act requested by President 
Truman, 774. 

See also Credit Controls; 
Rent Control. 


Price Control; 


United 


Economic and_ Social Council, 
Nations (E.C.O.S.0.C.) : 
proceedings of 12th session, 772. 


Economic Co-operation Administration: 


memorandum forecasts wave of labour 
unrest in Western Europe, 1338. 


Economic Policy: 


“Colombo Plan”—six-year economic develop- 
ment program, 9. 

resolutions to further full employment and 
economic stability adopted by General 
Assembly of the United Nations, 148. 

U.N. and I.L.0. action on employment 
endorsed in report For Full Hmploy- 
ment, Economic Development and Social 
Progress, 22. 

I.L.0. and technical aid projects, 498. 


U.S.A.: defence mobilization program—estab- 
lishment of Economic Stabilization 
Agency, 451; economic stabilization 
measures, 451-52; fifth annual report of 
Council of Economic Advisers, appointed 
by President Truman, 157. 


Education: 


resolution adopted by Subcommittee at 
meeting of I.L.0. Petroleum Industrial 
Committee, 178. 

report of Education and Publicity Com- 
mittee adopted at second world con- 
gress of 1.C.F.T.U., 1206. 


Canada— 
teachers’ salaries in eight provinces in 
1949, 1061. 


brochure on functions of Institution of 
Business Administration of the 
University of Toronto, 917. 

Labour Education in Canada—report pre- 
pared by David Smith, Saskatchewan 
Department of Labour, 1354. 

downward trend in university enrolment, 
769. 

statement of principles of C.C.C.L., 1494. 

appointment of educational and welfare 
director of C.C. of L., 630; legislative 


recommendation, 643; report _ of 
Committee on Education at convention, 
1488. 


recommendation of R.T.B., 650. 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 637-38. 
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Education—C on. 


Man.: regulations under Education Depart- 
ment Act, 1702, under Public Schools 
Act, 1702; recommendation of Provin- 
cial Executive of T. and L.C., 493. 


free high school texts requested by 
Federation of Labour (D2 and ) 4a.Ca), 
38. 

provisions of Newfoundland Teachers’ 
Association Act, 1692. 


N.S.: recommendations of Provincial Execu- 
tive of T. and L.C., 791 


Ont.: amendment to Department of Educa- 
tion Act re medical examination of 
school board employees, 851; brochure 
on functions of Institution of Business 
Administration of the University of 
Toronto, 917. 

Que.: amendment to Act respecting Educa- 
tion in City of Sherbrooke, 703; recom- 


INGB 


Nfld.: 


mendations of C.C.C.L. re_ public 
education, 331; recommendations of 
R.T.B., 332, reply of Hon. Maurice 


Duplessis, 334; recommendations of 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 


and L.C.), 327. 

Sask.: Teachers’ Employment Office opened 
by N.E.S., 628. 

Yukon: provisions of School Ordinance re 


attendance, 854 


United Kingdom: summer schools for trade 
unionists, 1358 


U.S.A.: education and employment of urban 
and rural children, 19. 


See also Workers’ Education. 


Elections: 


Canada— 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 638. 


Electric Auto-Lite Company: 


provisions of master agreements covering 
both Canadian and United States 
workers, 445. 


Electrical Apparatus and Supplies Industry: 


hours and working conditions as_ at 
October, 1950, 1139. 


Electricity: 
Canada— 


numbers of workers affected by collective 
ere: in 1946, 1949 and 1950, 
2 


amendments to Coal Mines Regula- 

tion Act, 1125; transfer of admin- 

pretiog of Electrical Protection Act, 
if; 

B.C.: regulations under 

Inspection Act, 244. 


Alta.: 


Electrical Energy 


Man.: activities under Electricians Licence 
Act, 88 

N.B.: activities of Electricians Board of 
Examiners in 1950, 706. 

Sask.: amendment to Electrical Inspection 
and Licensing Act, 1010. 

United Kingdom: recommendations of 


National Joint Advisory Council, 1628; 
establishment and functions of Con- 
sumers’ Councils, 157; report of Chief 
Inspector of Factories (1949), 787. 


Elevators: 


B.C.: provisions of Factories Act, 1384; 
inspection of passenger and freight 
elevators in 1949, 560. 

activities of Elevator and Hoist Board 
during 1949, 88. 


Man.: 


Emergency Powers: 
Man.: provisions of Emergency Measures Act, 
ia 


Emergency Powers Act: 


provisions, 442, 1263. 

Great Lakes seamen’s security_regulations 
—provisions of Emergency Powers Act, 
837, 864, seamen on Great Lakes 
screened for security under provisions 
of Act, 626, amendments, 1125, 1701, 
exemptions under, 1550, new provisions, 
1389. 


Emigration: 
See Migration and Settlement. 


Employers’ Associations: 
United Kingdom— 


number of registered associations 
membership) in 1949, 156-57. 


(with 


Employers’ Organizations: 


proposed Recommendation on co-operation 
between public authorities and 
employers’ and workers’ organizations, 
discussed at 34th session of Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 1346. 


B.C.: number of organizations in 1949, 559. 


Employment: 


E.C.0.8.0.C. of the United Nations reviews 
world employment problems, 1654. 

minimum age for employment underground 
in coal mines—resolution adopted by 
Subcommittee on Hours of Work and 
ae Mines Committee of the I.L.0., 


Canada— 


employment conditions—monthly analysis 
of current employment situation, 99, 
200, 70005 0) 4.8120, 512, LO1G, 1135, lero: 
1o9ssnlo0l lala 

statistics, 115, 272, 414, 590, 738, 887, 1029, 
160, 1299, 1418, 1585, 1758. 

monthly summary of current labour condi- 
tions, 3, 145, 301, 439, 623, 765, 913, 
1055, 1189, 1329, 1447, 1613. 

monthly summary of current’ labour 
statistics, 5, 147, 303, 441, 625, 767, 915, 
1191, 1331, 1449, 1615. 

Canadian manpower—text of address of 
Minister of Labour at ninth annual 
Personnel Conference, 652. 

rise ae fall of employment in Canada, 

17. 


ratification of I.L.0. Convention 58 fixing 
minimum age for employment of 
children, 1260. 

Annual Survey of Employment and Pay- 
a Canada, 1949, issued by D.B. of 
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Employment—Con. Employment—Con. 
Canada—Con. published by Industrial Relations 
Seasonal Variations in Employment— Research Association, 309; Handbook 
report (with table and charts) on of Facts on Women Workers, 452; 
seasonal and year-round employment Women in Higher-Level Positions— 


and unemployment, 162; correction, 404. 


placement of physically handicapped persons 


by Special Placements Division, N.E.S., 
during period December 14, 1950- 
March 14, 1951, 769. 


job analysis program of U.I.C. to facilitate 


selection of workers for defence jobs, 
709. 


employment prospects for university grad- 


uates, 305. 


in manufacturing establishments in 1948, 14. 


B.C.: 


Man.: 


Ness: 


Ont.: 
Sask.: 


Australia: 


United Kingdom: measures 


statistics (1949), 557-58; report of 
Board of Industrial Relations, 558; 
number of women employed, 558; 
control of employment—number of 
permits granted in 1949, under Control 
Ce een of Children Act (1944), 
termination of employment—legislation 
enacted in 1951, 844, provisions of 
Hours and Conditions of Work Act, 
1118-19. 

seasonal employment—recommendation 


" of Federation of Labour CES and L.C.) 
Nfid.: 


re stevedoring, 38. 

minimum age for underground employ- 
ment—provisions of Regulations of 
Mines Act, 1684. 

employment preference to _ residents 
under Nova Scotia Labour Act, 993; 
revised regulations under Metalliferous 
Mines and Quarries Regulation Act 
governing minimum age for employ- 
ment underground, 980; action on 
program requested by Provincial 
Executive of T. and L.C., 791. 
population and the labour force, 1455. 
Teachers’ Employment Office opened 
by N.E.S., 628. 

wage and salary earners as at 
December 31, 1950, 1199. 

to meet man- 


power needs of defence program— 
recommendations of National Joint 
Advisory Council, 631, 1628; rearm- 


ament program requires labour trans- 
fer, 1333; number of women workers 
in labour force as at May, 1950, 1334; 
age distribution of male and female 
employees as at end of May, 1950, 1334; 
older workers to assist in rearmament 
drive, 1066; organization and functions 
of Youth Employment Service, 334. 


Belgium: public opinion on employment of 


Germany: 
Iceland: 
2 


U\S.A.: 


women, 452. 

conscription of labour 
Germany, 1334. 

functions of the labour exchange, 


in East 


number of defence workers required 
in 1952, 1630; civilian employment 
during first six months of 1951 133%: 
minimum employment age of 18 years, 
in mines, established by hazardous 
occupation order under Fair Labour 
Standards Act, 159; order on employ- 
ment of minors in hazardous occupa- 
tions (operation of power-driven, metal- 
forming, punching and shearing 
machines), 921; older workers—The 
Aged and Society, research symposium 


See 


report issued by Department of Labour, 
18; “teen-age” employment in amuse- 
ment industries, 632. 


also Fair Employment Practices; 
Handicapped Persons; Juvenile 
Employment. 


Employment Conditions: 
International Labour Organization— 
Canada ratifies four Conventions—Nos. 68, 


69, 73 and 74—concerning employment 
conditions on sea-going ships, 496. 


Canada— 


employment 


conditions—monthly analysis 
of current employment situation, 99, 
2595139675745 126,087 25 L016; 1135, 1272; 
13983) 1562, 1713. 


statement of principles of C.C.C.L., 1494. 


wages, 


hours and working conditions in 
certain industries— 


chemical products, 1276. 

coal and metal mining, 384. 

electrical apparatus and supplies, 1139. 
hotel, 1565. 

iron and steel products, 951. 

laundry and dry cleaning, 1571. 
leather products, 93. 

logging, 1401. 

manufacturing, 1509—office workers, 24; 


in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver, 940. 


non-ferrous metal products, 1143. 
primary textile, 715. 

restaurant, 1568. 

retail trade, 566, 1725. 

rubber products, 1282. 

transportation equipment, 957. 
wholesale trade, 566, 1719. 

wholesale and retail trade, 566, 1719. 
wood products, 1404. 


B.C: 


Man.: 


Nfid.: 
Ont.: 


Sask.: 


India: 


regulations under Public Works Fair 
Wages and Conditions of Employment 
Act, 1383. 

provisions of Hours and Conditions 
of Work Act, 1118. 


provisions of Regulations of Mines 
Act, 1684. 


High Court holds that an employer’s 
duty is not only to maintain safe 
working conditions but also to warn 
employee against any unusual danger, 
554; recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 494. 

amendment to Hospital Standards Act 
re working conditions of student 
hospital employees, 1010. 

improvement in working conditions of 
railway workers, 1196. 


United Kingdom: Industrial Disputes Order 


Japan: 
2 


replaces Conditions of Employment and 
National Arbitration Order 1305, 1196; 
report of National Coal Board (1946- 
1950), 773; report of Chief Inspector 
of Factories (1949), 780-90; report on 
conditions in British mines in 1949, 
450; regulations on proper seating of 
workers, 1066. 


report on labour conditions in 1950, 
2: 
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Employment of Children: 
See Child Labour; Juvenile Employment. 


Employment Practices: 
See Fair Employment Practices. 


Employment Service: 


Canada— 

statistics, 122, 278, 419, 592, 7438, 891, 1033, 
1164, 1303, 1423, 1590, 1763: 

rehabilitation services, 455. 

efficiency of physically handicapped workers 
shown in results of survey by Special 
Placements Division, N.E.S., 1453. 

extension of deadline for procurement of 
ecards under Great Lakes Seamen’s 
Security Regulations, 1196. 

priority in referral of workers announced 
at meeting of National Advisory 
Council on Manpower, 779-80. 

local office area descriptions, 1013. 

special course on social insurance and 
employment office administration, 1397. 

employment prospects for university grad- 
uates, 305. 

Teachers’ Employment Office opened by 
N.E.S. in Saskatchewan, 628. 

N.B.: C.C. of L. representation on Court of 

Referees (N.E.S.), requested by New 
Brunswick Council of Labour, 182. 


Sask.: Teachers’ Employment Office opened 
by N.E.S., 628. 

United Kingdom: organization and functions 
of Youth Employment Service, 334. 

U.S.A.: placement of skilled labour, 1339; 
award of Citation of Merit to V. C. 
Phelan, Director, Canada Branch, 
ISOs 916; 


Engineering: 

OLUmW SESSION stn ly Omen Diidi ness ivi 
Engineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee—studies seasonality and welfare, 
947. 


Canada— 


report of Technical Personnel Division of 
Department of Labour on demand for 
engineers, 1621. 
partial relief of shortage of engineers 
by selected professional and technical 
personnel from Europe, 1199. 
revised regulations under Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act, 241. 
U.S.A.: trade union development of technical 
engineering services to aid in bargain- 
ing with management, 44. 


BC 


England: 


See various 
Kingdom). 


subject headings (United 


Equal Pay: 


34th session of International Labour Con- 
ference—items on agenda, 498. 

adopts Convention and Recommendation on 
equal pay for men and women for 
work of equal value, 1344, 1348. 

proceedings of triennial meeting of Inter- 
national Council of Women, held at 
Athens, Greece, 1455. 


INDEX 


Equal Pay—Con. 


Ont.: provisions of Female Employees Fair 
Remuneration Act, 443, 847. 

United Kingdom: equal pay for women in 
Civil Service discussed at T.U.C. con- 
vention, 1452. 

Belgium: public opinion on employment of 
women, 452. 

Sweden: equal pay for 
recommended by trade 
employers, 1656. 


women workers 
unions and 


Esealator Clauses: 


Canada— 


cost-of-living escalator clauses in collective 
bargaining agreements, 1531, 1633. 
U.S.A.: number of workers under escalator 
cost-of-living clauses as at September, 
1951, 1625; automatic cost-of-living or 
escalator clauses in wage agreements in 
1950, 308; amendment to policy of 
Wage Stabilization Board, 451-52; 
review of wage stabilization policy, 
1651; provisions of agreement reached 
in dispute between trainmen and rail- 
way operators, 918. 


See also provisions of collective agreements 


summarized in monthly reports on 
Ooliective Agreements and Wage 
Schedules. 

Establishments: 


See Industrial Establishments. 


Excess Profits Tax: 


Canada— 
recommendation of C.C. of L., 1487. 
N.B.: imposition requested by Federation of 
Labour s(. sandsi7C.)eres. 
Ont.: resolution adopted by Provincial 
Federation (T. and L.C.), 184. 


Exhibitions: 
Canada— 


recommendation of Royal 
National Development... 
exhibitions, 1074. 


Commission on 
re travelling 


Expenditure: 


Canada— 


National Accounts; Income and Expendi- 
ture, 1939-1950—report published by 
D.B. of S., 656-64. 


Exports: 


Canada— 
foreign trade in 1950, 304. 


Factories: 


Alta.: transfer of administration of Act from 
Department of Public Works to 
Department of Industries and Labour, 


838. 
B.C.: legislation enacted in 1951, 845; 
provisions of Factories Act, 1384; 


amended regulations under Factories 
Act governing moving stairways and 


INDEX 


Factories—Con. 


power dumb-waiters, 74; report of 
Chief Inspector of Factories (1949), 
559. 

Man.: inspections in 1949, 88-89. 

N.B.: inspections in 1950, 705. 

Ont.: amendment to Factory, Shop and 


Office Building. Act, 851. 


United Kingdom: regulations on proper seat- 
ing of workers, 1066; report of Chief 
Inspector of Factories (1949), 781. 

U.S.A.: lay-offs of factory workers, 1626. 


Fair Employment Practices: 


Canada— 


extracts from Hansard, 1630. 

Bill “to promote Fair Employment Prac- 
tices in Canada”, not passed, 1264. 
enactment of Act recommended by T. and 
L.C., 638; resolution adopted at con- 

vention, 1470-71. 


N.S.: recommendation of Provincial Execu- 
tive 6: land L.Cz 792. 
Ont.: provisions of Fair Employment Prac- 


tices Act, 443, 846, 1125. 


U.S.A.: state legislation passed in 1949 and 
1950, 85; judgment of Connecticut 
Superior Court deals for first time with 
order under State Fair Employment 
Practices Act, 250. 


Fair Labour Standards Act (U.S.A.): 


education and employment of urban and 
rural children, 19. 

minimum employment age of 18, in mines, 
established under hazardous occupation 
order, 159. 


Fair Wages: 
Canada— 


fair wages conditions in Dominion Gov- 
ernment contracts—67, 234, 362, 548, 
694 834, 978, 1112, 1255, 1378,11541; 
1675. 


regulations under Public Works Fair 
Wages and Conditions of Employment 
Act, 1383. 


schedule of rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work for certain 
public and private construction work, 
prescribed by Fair Wage Board, 1008; 
activities of Fair Wage Act in 1949, 
89; amendment to Act requested by 
Provincial Executive of T. and L.C., 
493. 


insertion of fair wage clause in 
provincial government contracts 
requested by Federation of Labour 
me ites, GJ cais 
recommendation of Provincial Execu- 
tive Wie Aandi y.©. 40792. 

amendments to Fair Wage Act 


requested by Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.), 492. 


BG, 


Man.: 


Nei 


INL Sot 


Sask.: 


Family Allowances: 


Canada— 
violations of regulations during 1949-50, 
153; 
taxation opposed by T. and L.C., 1473. 
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Family Allowances—Con. 


Australia: first child included in family 
allowances program by amendment to 
Social Services Consolidation Act, 1067. 


United Kingdom: social insurance reciprocity 
with Northern Ireland and the Isle of 
Man—co-ordination of family allow- 
ances schemes, national insurance and 
industrial injuries insurance, 157. 


See also Mothers’ Allowances. 


Farm Income: 


Canada— 
income in 1950, 306, 771. 


Farm Labour: 
Canada— 


eighth annual Tederal-Provincial Farm 
Labour Conference (1950)—address of 


Minister of Labour, 170; provincial 
directors’ reports, 170; situation in 
U.S.A., 174; agreements and program 


for 1951, 174. 

reports of Provincial Directors at Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Conference— 
Pon E02 No elr hs NBs Lire Oue., 
Ils Ont 1725 Mane 172" Sask. Lis: 
Alta, 433 _B.Gy 2873: 


inclusion under Annual Holidays Act 
requested by British Columbia Exec- 
utive of T. and L.C., 492-93. 


Mexico: recruitment of farm workers author- 
ized under new United States fiarm 
labour bill, 1340. 


U.S.A.: manpower situation in agriculture, 
174; recruitment of farm workers in 
Mexico authorized under new farm- 
labour bill, 1340. 


B.C.: 


Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference: 


proceedings of 
(1950), 170. 


eighth annual conference 
Finance: 


Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 


agreements in 1946, 1949 and 1950, 
1643. 
Fire: 

B.C.: amendment to Fire Marshal Act re 
moving-picture theatres, 1388. 

Man.: activities under Operating Engineers 
and Firemen Act, in 1949, 88. 

N.S.: superannuation plan confirmed by 
amendment to Halifax City Charter, 
994. 

Ont.: amendment to Fire Departments Act, 
851. 

Sask.: amendments to Fire Departments’ 
Platoon Act requested by Saskat- 
chewan Executive of T. and L.C., 492. 

Fishing: 


Nfld.: organization of Newfoundland Federa- 
tion of Fishermen, 1692. 
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Five-Day Week: 
Canada— 


manufacturing 
ments on 
798-809. 

normal work week of office workers in 
manufacturing industries, 24, 27, 32. 

five-day, 45-hour week in paint and varnish 
industry, 1453. 

report of Committee on Unemployment 
Insurance at convention of C.C. of L., 
1484. 

resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1473. 


five-day week in certain industries— 
logging, 1401. 
primary textile, 716. 
tobacco, 169. 
wood products, 1404-5. 

United Kingdom: survey of normal weekly 
hours of labour and five-day week in 
principal industries, 1076. 

See also Hours of Work. 


establish- 
in 1950, 


employees and 
a five-day week 


Floods: 


Canada— 


legislative recommendation of C.C. of L., 
643. 


Food: 


Ont.: establishment of subsidies on essential 
foods requested by Provincial Federa- 
fiom (Land 1.0.) , 1134; 


Forced Labour: 
proceedings of 12th session of E.C.0.8.0.C., 
hae. 


Foreign Policy: 


US.A— 
statement of C.I.0., 43. 


Foreign Trade: 


Canada— 


trade in 1950, 304. 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1473. 


Forest Operations: 
Que.: order under Minimum Wage Act, 1703. 


Forestry: 


Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
pureeurenie in 1946, 1949 and 1950, 1639, 
1640. 


Man.: amendment to Forest Act re scalers’ 
licence, 1123. 
Foundries: 
Canada— 
occupational monograph on foundry indus- 


try, 1333. 


United Kingdom: report of Chief Inspector 
of Factories (1949), 783. 


INDEX 


France: 


dissolution of W.F.T.U. and other pro- 
Communist organizations ordered by 
Government of France, 310. 

recent legislation regarding 
wages, 855. 

survey of hours of work, 23. 

ratification of I.L.0. Conventions providing 
for paid vacations for seafarers; 
establishing minimum standards of 
accommodation for ships’ crews; and 
providing guarantees of the right to 
organize and to bargain collectively, 
1624 . 

vocational guidance survey, 1655. 


minimum 


Francq, Marcel, President, Quebec Federation 
of Labour: 


appointment as member of Quebec Labour 
Relations Board, 155. 


Free Trade Unions: 


See International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions; Trade Unions. 


Freedom of Association: 


Canada— 
recommendation of C.C.C.L., 647. 
legislative recommendation of C.C. of L. 
re right of government employees to 
organize, 642. 
resolutions adopted by C.C. of L., 1486, 
1487. 

N.S.: right of government employees to 
organize sought by Federation of 
Labour (C:C.%0f 5.)5727. 

Que.: workers’ right to join a union—reply 
of Hon. Maurice Duplessis to C.C.C.L., 
Soc. 

U.S.A.: resolution adopted by C.1.0., 44. 


Freight Elevators: 
See Elevators. 


Frost, Hon. Leslie, Premier of Ontario: 


remarks at National Conference on the 
Rehabilitation of Handicapped Persons, 
460. 

extracts from statement concerning certifi- 
cation of Toronto Newspaper Guild, 
938. 


Full Employment: 


E.C.0.8.0.C. of the United Nations reviews 
world employment problems, 1654. 
resolutions to further full employment and 

economic stability adopted by General 
Assembly of the United Nations, 148. 
U.N. and I.L.0. action on employment 
endorsed in report For Full Employ- 
ment, Economic Development and 
Social Progress, 22. 
resolution adopted at second world con- 
gress of I.C.F.T.U., 1208. 
N.S.: action on program requested by Pro- 
vincial Executive of T. and L.C., 791. 


INDEX 


eee 


Fur and Leather Workers’ 
national: 
Canada— 
expulsion by C.C. of L., 626, 1476, 1479. 


Union, Inter- 


Furniture: 
See Wooden Furniture. 


Gaitskell, Hugh, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
United Kingdom: 


extracts from address at 83rd annual meet- 
me ofel.U.C. 1508. 


Gale, Mr. Justice, Supreme Court of Ontario: 


summary of judgment re certification of 
Toronto Newspaper Guild, 932. 


Galvanizing: 
United Kingdom— 
report of Chief Inspector of Factories 


(1949), 784. 


Garages and Service Stations: 


Ont.: municipal by-law restricting hours 
during which Toronto gasoline service 
stations may remain open found valid 
by decision of Court of Appeal, 80. 


Garment Workers’ Union, International 
Ladies’: 
US A— 
expanding health services for workers, 161. 
Gas: 
Canada— 


numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1949 and 1950, 
1642. 


United Kingdom: establishment and functions 
of Consumers’ Councils in gas industry, 
157. 


General Council of Japanese Trade Unions: 


statement of I.C.F.T.U. Executive Board 
at meeting in Brussels, Belgium, 150. 


General Electric: 


USA 


pension provision of agreement between 
General Electric and International 
Union of Electrical Workers (C.I.0O.), 
1625. 


General Federation of Jewish Labour in 
Israel: 


Histadrut, its 
functions, 336. 


origins, structure and 


General Motors Corporation: 


Canada— 
re collective agreement,( 1531. , 
U.S.A.: announces establishment of Institute 
of Industrial Health as research project, 
160./ 
51629—4 


Genocide: 


Canada— 


recommendation of C.C. of L., 643; of 
T. and L.C., 638: 


Germany: 


labour legislation in Western Germany, 706. 

principle of co-determination in coal, iron 
and steel industries, 1339. 

Sele Boy of labour in East Germany, 

principle of co-determination give West 
German labour control of Ruhr Valley 
industries, 1067. 


B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company of Canada: 


loyalty affidavit required of new employees, 
TA 


Government Employees: 
Canada— 


resolution on right to organize adopted by 
C.C. of Li, 1486. 
inclusion of Government employees 
under Unemployment Insurance Act 
requested by Federation of Labour 
(C-CorsLey 3c: 


See also Civil Service; Public Service. 


Ninos 


Government Employees Compensation Act: 
amended provisions of Act, 1259. 


Government Printing Bureau: 


Canada— 
re wage rates, 637, 648, 649. 


Government Service: 


See Civil Service; Municipal Government 


Service. 
Grants: 
See Family Allowances; Mothers’ Allow- 
ances. 
Great Britain: 
See various subject headings (United 


Kingdom). 


Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations: 


reports to National Advisory Council on 
Manpower, 1620. 

provisions of Hmergency Powers Act, 837, 
864. 

seamen on Great Lakes screened for 
security under provisions of Act, 626. 

amendments, 1125, 1701. 

exemptions, 1550. 

new provisions, 1389, 


Greece: 


provisions of new Act protect trade union 
officials against unwarranted dismissal, 
1457. 


Green, William, President, American Federa- 
tion of Labour: 


extracts from address at 70th annual con- 
VentionsOimes i. Of vues O0D: 
urges bigger voice for Labour, 1333. 
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Gregg, Hon. Milton F., Minister of Labour: 


New Year’s message, 6. 

Labour Day message, 1192. 

address at convention of C.C.C.L., 1495. 

message to convention of C.C. of L., 1475. 

address at convention of T. and L.C., 1462; 
reply to legislative proposals, 639; 
extracts from address at 38th conven- 
tion of New Brunswick Federation of 
Labour (2s and .L.C3), 38: 

Canadian manpower—text of address at 
ninth annual Personnel Conference, 
652. 

statement on formation of National 

‘ Advisory Council on Manpower, 312; 
remarks at meeting of Council, 1619. 
announces ratification by Canada of four 
international labour conventions con- 
cerning employment conditions on sea- 
going ships, 496. 

on screening of seamen on Great Lakes, 
626. 

announces extension of deadline for pro- 
curement of cards under Great Lakes 
Seamen’s Security Regulations, 1196. 

extracts from address at National Con- 
ference on the Rehabilitation of Handi- 
capped Persons, 460. 

remarks at meeting of National Advisory 
Council on Manpower on rehabilitation 
of the physically handicapped, 779. 

on placement of physically handicapped 
persons by Special Placements Division, 
N.E.S., during period December 14, 
1950-March 14, 1951, 769. 

announces payment of unemployment insur- 


ance benefits to veterans of Special 
Forces, 10. 
extracts from address before Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, 1068. 
extracts from address at Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Conference 


(1950), 170. 

announces loan of Department of Labour 
official to I.L.0., 629. 

on shortage of engineers, 1199. 

releases text of declaration of Advisory 
Committee on  lLabour-Management 
Co-operation, 1195. 

announces publication of occupational 
monograph on Machinist and Machine 
Operator Trades, 153. 

on employment prospects for 
graduates, 305. 


university 


Grievance Procedure: 


Canada— 
provisions of collective agreements in 
chemical products industry, 474, 480. 
Ont.: amendment to Labour Relations Act 


requested by Provincial Federation 
Clsandelz€.)& 184. 


Group Insurance: 


Canada— 
provisions of collective agreements in 
chemical products industry, 479. 
employee benefit provisions of collective 
agreements of office workers, 36. 
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Guaranteed Wages: 


United Kingdom— 
guaranteed work week—number of wage- 
earners covered by guaranteed weekly 
wage orders, 17. 


U.S.A.: guaranteed annual wage sought by 
U.A.W., 1454. 


Guaranteed Work Week: 
See Hours of Work. 


Hairdressers: 


Man.: activities under Hairdressers’ Act in 


1949, 39. 


Hall, F. H., Vice-President, Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 


Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees: 
statement re wage increases sought by 


eighteen international railway unions, 
1451. 


Handicapped Persons: 
Canada— 


National Conference on the Rehabilitation 
of Handicapped Persons, 454-70. 
regulations under Department of Veterans 
Affairs Act governing operation of 
sheltered employment workshops for 
disabled veterans amended with respect 
to public holidays with' pay, 1700. 

placement of physically handicapped persons 
by Special Placements Division, N.E.S., 
769, 1453. 

rehabilitation of the physically handicapped 
—remarks of Minister of Labour at 
meeting of National Advisory Council 
on Manpower. 779. 


U.S.A.: number of handicapped persons 
placed by Civil Service Commission, 
1619; conference of Committee on 


National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week, 775. 


Hansard: 


extracts from Hansard of interest to 


labour, 1630. 


Harris, Hon. Walter, Minister of Citizenship 
and Immugration: 
announces government plan of financial 
assistance (for transportation) to 
selected immigrants, 148. 
on reduced T.C.A. fares for United 
Kingdom immigrants to Canada, 13. 


Harvard University: 


10th annual training course for union 
officials, 1638. 
Harvesting: 
Canada— 
reports of provincial Directors of farm 


labour, 170-73. 


INDEX 
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Hazardous Occupations: 
US.A— 


order on employment of minors in hazardous 
occupations (operation of  power- 
driven, metal-forming, punching and 
shearing machines), 921; minimum 
employment age 18 years, in mines, 
established under Fair Labour 
Standards Act, 159. 


Hazards: 
See Health. 


Health: 


resolutions concerning occupational diseases, 
preventive medicine, and health ser- 
vices, adopted by Subcommittee on 
Health Services at meeting of I.L.0. 
Petroleum Industrial Committee, 177. 


Canada— 


report of Committee on Medical Rehabili- 
tation at National Conference on 
Rehabilitation, 467-70. 


application of coverage regulations of 
Public Service Pension Act (1947) to 
units under Public Health Act, 1390. 


B.C.: investigations into shellfish industry 
authorized under Health Act, 366; 
amended general regulations under Act 
re ganitary control of industrial 
camps, 552; provisions of Factories Act, 
1384. 

Man.: amendments to Public Health Act, 366. 


Ont.: regulations under Public Health Act, 
1551; control of industrial health 
hazards, 156; recommendations of Fed- 
eration of Labour (‘T. and 'L.C.), 792; 
resolutions adopted by Provincial Fed- 
eration rel and 17-0.) 1858 


P.E.J.: regulations under Act, 841. 


Sask.: amendments to Health Services <Act, 
79, 841, 1010. 


United Kingdom: report of Chief Inspector 
of Factories (1949), 781-90. 


U.S.A.: Heonomics of the Work Week 
of hours of work on health described 
in report of National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 47; Institute of Indus- 
trial Health—establishment as health 
research project announced by Uni- 
versity of Michigan and General Motors 
Corporation, 160; health and welfare 
plans in automobile industry, 1652; 
expanding health services for I.L.G.W.U. 
workers, 161; state legislation passed 
in 1949 and 1950, 83; A.C.W.A. health 
centre established in New York, 1197. 
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Health and Welfare: 


See National Health and Welfare, Depart- 
ment of. 


Health Insurance: 


Canada— 
establishment of national scheme urged by 
C.C.. of L., 643, 1487; remarks of Min- 
ister of National Health and Welfare 
at convention, 1483. 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 635-36; 
resolution adopted at convention, 1471. 
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Health Insurance—Con. 


Alta.: enactment of national scheme requested 
by Industrial Federation of Labour of 
Alberta (C.C. of L.), 493. 

N.B.: establishment of prepaid health pro- 


gram requested by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 38: 


N.S.: recommendation of Provincial Execu- 
tive ‘of “Pf. and) D.C, 792: 

Que.: recommendation of R.T.B., 332. 

United Kingdom: charge for dental work and 
optical services under National Health 
Service, 1197. 


Iceland: provisions of Social Security Act, 
254. 


U.S.A.: The Operation of Sickness Benefit 
Plans in Collective Bargaining—study 
prepared by Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Princeton University, 1197. 


See also Hospital Insurance. 


Hemming, A. E., Secretary, Trades and 


Labour Congress of Canada: 


attendance at regional conference of 
LC.F Urine Mexico’ City0151, (307: 


Highways: 
Canada— 
recommendations of R.T.B. re 
highway crossings, 650. 
Man.: new and amended provisions of 
Highway Traffic Act re licensing of 
drivers and chauffeurs, 1122. 
regulations under Highway Traffic Act, 
1693; resolution of Newfoundland Fed- 
eration of Labour re Trans Canada 
Highway, 183. 
Que.: recommendations of R.T.B. 
crossings, 332. 


railway- 


Nfld.: 


re level 


Histadrut: 


Histadrut, its origins, structures, and func- 
tions—report on General Federation of 
Jewish Labour in Israel, 336. 


Hoists: 


Man.: activities of Elevator and Hoist Board 


during 1949, 88. 


provisions of Regulations of Mines Act, 
1685. 


N.S.: revised regulations under Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 987. 


IN fds: 


Holidays: 
Canada— 


regulations under Department of Veterans 
Affairs Act governing operations of 
sheltered employment workshops for 
disabled veterans amended with respect 
to public holidays with pay, 1700. 

amendments to U.I.C. benefit regulations. 
re holidays during lay-off, 1271. 


legislative recommendation of C.C. of L. 
re statutory holidays, 643. 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C., re 


statutory holidays, 1474. 
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Holidays—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
statutory holidays in certain industries— 


chemical products, 477, 484, 1278. 
coal mining, 387. 

electrical apparatus and supplies, 1142. 
hotel, 1567. 

iron and steel products, 951. 
laundry and dry cleaning, 1573. 
leather products, 95. 

logging, 1403. 

manufacturing, 943, 1078. 

metal mining, 388. 

non-ferrous metal products, 1146. 
office workers, 34. 

primary textile, 718. 

restaurant, 1570. 

retail trade, 572, 1730. 

rubber products, 1283. 
transportation equipment, 960. 
wholesale trade, 569, 1724. 

wood products, 1406. 


B.C.: amended provisions of Annual Holli- 
days Act, 558, 1386; provisions of 
Factories Act re public holidays, 1384; 
amended provisions of Shops Regula- 
tion and Weekly Holiday Act, 1387. 


termination of employment—provisions 
of Hours and Conditions of Work Act, 
1118-19; provisions of Act prohibiting 
work for gain or reward or purchase 
or sale of goods on Remembrance Day, 
1120; legislation re public holidays, 
enacted in 1951, 844; statutory holidays 
—recommendation of Provincial Execu- 
tive of T. and L.C., 493. 
N.S.: provisions of new order under Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act, 1392. 
amendment to Hospital Standards Act 
re working conditions of student 
hospital employees, 1010. 
Yukon: provisions of Annual 
Ordinance, 853. 
U.S.A.: holiday provisions 
ments in 1950, 309. 


Man.: 


Sask.: 


Holidays 


in union agree- 


Home Building: 
See Housing. 


Home Work: 


Canada— 


resolution adopted by C.C.C.L. re industrial 
home work, 1502. 


Hospital Insurance: 


B.C.: appointment of Hospital Insurance 
Inquiry Board, 1388; regulations under 
Hospital Insurance "Act, 75, 244, 366, 
838, 1387; resolution adopted at con- 
vention of T. and L.C. affiliates, 40. 

See also Health Insurance. 


Hospitals: 
Canada— 


proposals to extend unemployment insur- 
pace coverage to hospital employees, 

U.I.C. hearing re proposed coverage of 
employees in hospitals and charitable 
institutions, 916. 


Hospitals—Con. 


B.C.: legislation enacted in 1951, 845. 


Sask: regulations under Hospitalization Act, 
370, 553, 1011, 1553; amendments to 
Hospital Standards Act, 999, 1010; 
order under Act re mental hospitals, 
1011. 


Hotels and Restaurants: 


Canada— 


wages, hours and working conditions in 
hotel industry, 1565; in restaurant 
industry, 1568. 

arbitrator’s award in the matter of The 
Maintenance of Railway Operation Act, 
209. 


B.C.: picketing by Vancouver restaurant 
employees’ union held not to be illegal 
—union protected against injunction or 
action for damages by Section 3 of 
Trade-unions Act, 1553; removal of 
sales tax from restaurant meals 
requested by British Columbia Execu- 
tive of T. and L.C., 493. 


Nfid.: clarification of status of employees of 
Newfoundland Hotel requested by New- 
foundland Federation of Labour, 183. 

U.S.A.: effect of tips on wages of restaurant 


workers, 921. 


Hours of Work: 


Economics of the Work Week—study of 
wartime experience in Great Britain 
and U.S.A. summarized in report of 
National Industrial Conference Board, 


minimum age for employment underground 
in coal mines—resolution adopted by 
Subcommittee on Hours of Work and 
ae Mines Committee of the I.L.0., 
salhy 

resolution adopted by I.L.0. Petroleum 
Industrial Committee, 179. 


Canada— 

statistics, 115, 272, 414, 590, 738, 887, 1029, 
1160, 1299, 1418, 1585, 1758. 

arbitrator’s award in the matter of The 
ene of Railway Operation Act, 
194. 

changes in wage rates and hours of work 
in collective agreements, 832, 1111, 1664. 

one hour’s work buys more in 1951 than in 
1929—study of industrial worker pre- 
DeLee by University of Saskatchewan, 
1 , 

Shs from Hansard re 40-hour week, 

five-day, 45-hour week in paint and varnish 
industry, 1453. 

40-hour week—national hours of work act 
urged by Executive Council of C.C. of 
L., 12-13; other recommendation of 
C.C. of L., 643. 

resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 
observations re Civil Service, 637. 

wage rates and hours of labour in Building 
Construction and Municipal Govern- 
ment Service, 865. 

hours and salaries of office workers in 
manufacturing industries, October, 
1949, 24. 


1473; 
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Hours of Work—Con. Hours of Work—Con. 
Canada—Con. Ont.—Co». 


hours and working conditions in the elec- 
trical apparatus and supplies industry 
(October, 1950), 1139, 1140. 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
non-ferrous metal products industry 
(October, 1950), 1143, 1145. 
provisions of collective agreements in 
chemical products industry, 476, 481; of 
one workers, 35; in tobacco industry, 
169. 
survey of earnings and hours in manufac- 
turing (1949) issued by D.B. of S., 
iWale® 
normal work week in certain industries— 
chemical products, 476, 481, 1277. 
coal mining, 385. 
hotel, 1566. 
iron and steel products, 951. 
laundry and dry cleaning, 1572. 
leather products, 94. 
logging, 1401. 
manufacturing, 24, 797, 940. 
metal mining, 387. 
office workers, 24, 35. 
primary textile, 716. 
restaurant, 1568. 
retail) trade, 570, 1725. 
rubber products, 1283. 
transportation equipment, 958. 
wholesale trade, 567, 1722. 
wood products, 1404. 


Alta.: five-day, 40-hour week recommended by 


Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
39, 491-92. 


B.C.: legislation enacted in 1951, 844; 


provisions of Factories Act, 1384; 
amended provisions of Shops Regula- 
tion and Weekly Holiday Act, 1387; 
five-day, forty-hour week requested by 
British Columbia Executive of T. and 
L.C. 493; weekly hours of work in 
1949, 558. 
Hours of Work Act— 

amendments to Act, 244. 

orders under Minimum Wage Acts and 
Hours of Work Act re overtime in 
mercantile industry for Christmas 
season, 76. 

regulation (29B) governing wholesale and 
retail stores, 1391. 


Man.: legislation enacted in 1951, 844; 


provisions of Hours and Conditions of 
Work Act, 1118; activities under Fair 


Wage Act in 1949, 89; Bill to amend’ 


Hours of Work Act, not passed, 1123; 
recommendation of Provincial Execu- 
tive of T. and L.C. re enforcement of 
Act, 493. 


N.B.: five-day, forty-hour week recommended 


by Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
38, 491. 


Nfld.: amendments to Exploits Valley 


(Closing Hours) Shop Act, and to 
Shops Act (1940), 1692. 

N.S.: provisions of new order under Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act, 1392; recom- 
mendation of Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.) re eight-hour day, 37; 
recommendation of Provincial Execu- 
tive: of TT. and L.C.,. 792: 


Ont.: legislation enacted in 1951, 844; 


amendment to Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act, 851; amendment to Fire 
Departments Act, 851; Bill to amend 
Hours of Work and Vacations With 
Pay Act, not passed, 852; 40-hour week 


rejuested by Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.), 494. 

Que.: recommendations of C.C.C.L. re 
Minimum Wage Act, 330-31; shorter 
work week sought by Provincial Fed- 
eration of Labour (T. and L.C.), 327. 

Sask.: legislation enacted in 1951, 844; 
amended provisions of Hours of Work 
Act, 994; regulations under Hours of 
Work Act governing garage and 
automobile service station employees, 
249; application of order under Hours 
of Work Act to shop and office workers 
in smaller towns and villages, 553; 
amendment to Hospital Standards Act 
re working conditions of student 
hospital employees, 1010; 40-hour week 
recommended by Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.), 492; recommendation of 
Saskatchewan Executive of T. and L.C., 
492. 

United Kingdom: guaranteed work week in 
industry, 17; survey of normal weekly 
hours of labour and five-day week in 
principal industries, 1076; report of 
Chief Inspector of Factories (1949), 
789. 

France: survey of hours of work, 23. 

U.S.A.: state legislation passed in 1949 and 
1950, 83; provisions of agreement 
reached in dispute between trainmen 
and railway operators, 918; 40-hour 
work week with premium pay for 
overtime throughout emergency mobili- 
zation period, 1454. 


Housing: 
resolution adopted by Subcommittee on 
Housing at meeting of I.L.0. Petroleum 
Industries Committee, 177. 
I.L.0. report on housing situation in Asia, 
1Ig372 

Canada— 

amended provisions of National Housing 
Act (1944), 1262. 

residential construction as at June 30, 1951, 
RE Sy 

situation in 1950 as reported by D.B. of S. 
and Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, 447. 

legislative memorandum of C.C.C.L., 646; 
reply of Prime Minister, 648; recom- 
mendation, 1503. 

legislative requests of C.C. of L., 641; 
resolution adopted, 1480. 

recommendations of R.T.B., 651. 

resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
L.G5. 1472. 

B.C.: resolution of Federation of lJabour 
(C_Cx oie ia eis: 

N.B.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 491. 

Nfld.: low-cost housing program for wage- 
earners requested by Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour, 183. 

N.S.: provisions of Housing and Rentals Act, 
994. 

Que.: amended provisions of Act, 703; 
recommendations of C.C.C.L., 329; 
recommendations of Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and .C:) ‘re 
housing co-operatives, 327. 

India: housing facilities for workers, 23. 

Iceland: provisions of Workmen’s Dwelling 
‘Act. coos 

U.S.A.: home building in 1950, 309. 
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Howe, Rt. Hon. C. D., Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and Minister of Defence 
Production: 


statement at meeting of National Advisory 
Council on Manpower, 779. 

reply to legislative memorandum of R.T.B., 
6517 


Human Rights: 


changes in United Nations Covenant on 
Human Rights approved by General 
Assembly, of the United Nations, 149. 
co-operation with Commission on 
Human Rights authorized by Governing 
Body, 180. 
Canada— 
remarks of Prime Minister on human rights 
and liberties, 768. 
legislative recommendation of C.C. of L., 
642. 
civil rights and racial tolerance discussed 
at meetings of labour groups (T. and 
L.C. and C.C. of L.) in Montreal and 
Toronto, 446. 


US.A.: new articles for Human Rights 
Covenant adopted by United Nations, 


922. 


Iceland: 


labour legislation and social Service, 252-55 
early labour statutes; The Labour 
Act (1938); The Industrial Tribunal; 
The Labour Exchange; holidays with 
pay; home building; social insurance. 





Immigration: 
See Migration and Settlement. 


Imports: 
Canada— 
foreign trade in 1950, 304. 


Incentives: 
United Kingdom— 
Wage incentive schemes in industrial estab- 


lishments and building, 50, 51. 
See also Payment by Results. 


Income: 
Canada— 

labour income in January and February 
(1951), 918, in 1950, 627. 

National Accounts: Income and Expendi- 
ture, 1939-1950—report published by 
D.B. of 8., 656-64. 

farm income in 1950, 306, 771. 


Survey of incomes in legal profession 
(1946, 1947 and 1948), 14. 
U.S8.A.: average income in IOUT Looe: 


national income increases despite wage 
stabilization order, 1624; smaller share 
Sphere spent on clothing in 1951, 
1338. 


Income Tax: 


Canada— 
amendments to Act, 1260. 
Pension Plans for the Purpose of the 
Income Tax Act—booklet issued by 
Department of National Revenue, 151. 
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Income Tax—Con. 


Canada—Con. 


exemption of union dues from income tax 
allowed by amendment to Income Tax 
Actsd617. 

extracts from Hansard re deduction of 
lawyers’ expenses for income tax pur- 
poses, 1630; re income tax deduction of 
union dues, 1632. 

recommendations of C€.C.C.L., 646; resolu- 
tion adopted, 1502. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 1487. 

increased exemptions requested by R.T.B., 
650. 

recommendations of T. and L.C., 637; reso- 
lutions adopted at convention, 1472-73. 


Alta: deduction of union dues for income tax 
purposes requested by Industrial 
Federation of Labour of Alberta (C.C. 
Of 1G) 0493. 


increased exemptions requested by 
Provincial Executive of T. and L.C., 
493. 


N.S.: exemption from income tax for union 
dues, transportation to work, and work 
equipment, recommended by Federation 


of Juabour. (CC. of) 1,)}; 37. 


Man.: 


India: 


enactment of legislation re employment of 
young persons and children, to conform 
with I.L.0. Convention, 634. 

housing facilities for workers, 23. 

improvement in working conditions of rail- 
way workers, 1196. 

regulations under Minimum Wages Act, 380. 

increase in_ trade union membership in 
eleven States, 777. 


Indian Act: 
enactment, 1264. 


Industrial Accidents: 
See Accidents. 


Industrial and Commercial Establishments: 


Que.— 
amended regulations, 367; recommendation 
of Provincial Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.) re workmen’s compensa- 
tion, 328. 
See also Industrial Establishments. 


Industrial Camps: 
See Health. 


Industrial Conditions: 


Canada— 


statistics re, 112, 268, 411, 587, 735, 883, 
1026, 1157.) 1296, °1413,°1753; 


Industrial Diseases: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


Industrial Disputes: 


Canada— 


arbitrator’s award in the matter of The 
Maintenance of Railway Operation Act, 
194, 
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Industrial Disputes—Con. 


Canada—Con. 


conclusion of dispute between Canadian 
National Railways, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Ontario Northland 
Railway, and Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company, and 
employees (12 (15) international rail- 
way labour organizations), 186, 499. 
recommendation of T. and L.C. re injunc- 
tions, 637. 
Alta.: compulsory arbitration opposed by 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 39. 


B.C.: inquiry into Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1386; activities of 
Labour Relations Board during 1949, 
559; amendments to Industrial Arbitra- 
tion and Conciliation Act recommended 
at convention of T. and L.C. affiliates, 
39-40; recommendation of British 
Columbia Executive of T. and L.C., 
492-93. 

N.B.: annual report of Department of Labour 
(1950), 704. : 

Ont.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 494; amendment 
to Labour Relations Act requested by 
Provincial Federation (T. and L.C.), 
184. 


Que.: activities of arbitration boards in 1950, 
1451; Council of Arbitration appointed 
under Trade Disputes Act held to be 
properly constituted, 1126; amendments 
to Labour Relations and Trade Dis- 
putes Act proposed by C.C.C.L., 329; 
recommendations of Provincial Federa- 
mono: Labour (I. and ,L.C.) re 
municipal and_ school corporation 
employees, 327. 


Australia: number of disputes in 1950, 1199. 


United Kingdom: provisions of Industrial 
Disputes Order, 1951 (No. 1376)— 
repeal of Conditions of Employment 
and National Arbitration Order (No. 
1305), 1196, 1704; statistics of work 
stoppages in 1950, 1065, 1458; time- 
loss in 1950, 450; functions of British 
industrial court, 1456. 

Germany: legislation in Western Germany, 
708. 

Iceland: functions of Industrial Tribunal, 252. 


U.S.A.: provisions of agreement reached in 
dispute between trainmen and railway 
operators, 918; code of ethics for use 
in arbitration of labour-management 
disputes, 920; Wage Stabilization 
Board and labour disputes, 1649; 
N.L.R.B. upholds shutdown if strike 
impends, 1458; Problems and Policies 
of Dispute Settlement and Wage 
Stabilization During World War IIJ— 
report issued by Department of Labour, 
773; injunctions in labour disputes 
opposed by C.I.O., 44. 


Industrial Disputes Order (United 
Kingdom): 
regulations under, 1335. 


Industrial Establishments: 


United Kingdom— 
wage incentive schemes in industry, 50. 
See also Industrial and Commercial Estab- 
lishments. 


industrial Federation of Labour of Alberta 
(CsG .otile is 


annual convention, 493.. 


Industrial Health: 
See Health. 


Industrial Injuries Insurance: 


United Kingdom— 


social insurance reciprocity with Northern 

Ireland and the Isle of Man—co-ordination 
of industrial injuries insurance, national 
insurance and family allowances 
schemes, 157. 


Industrial Production: 
See Production. 


Industrial Relations: 


address of Canadian Deputy Minister of 
Labour at 34th general conference of 
I-L.0., 929. 

items on agenda of 34th session of Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 498. 

Recommendations on Collective Agreements 
and Voluntary Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration, adopted at 34th session of 
International Labour Conference, 1346, 
igoks aues 

international study of profit-sharing plans, 
667. 


Industrial Relations and the International 
Labour Organization, 1627. 

provisions of master agreements covering 
both Canadian and United States 
workers of Electric Auto-Lite Company, 
American Can, and Continental Can 
Company, 445. 

appointment of William Yalden-Thomson, as 
Chief of Employer Relations Division, 
in Oeulsoc. 

Canadian-American labour union relations 
as reported by School of Industrial and 
Labour Relations, Cornell University, 
445, 


Canada— 

provisions of master agreements covering 
both Canadian and United States 
workers of Electric Auto-Lite Company, 
American Can, and Continental Can 
Company, 445. 

address of Deputy Minister of Labour at 
34th general conference of I.L.0., 929. 

views of Royal Commission on Transporta- 
tion on relations between railway 
companies and employees, 664. 

resolution adopted at convention of C.C.C.L. 
re Labour Relations Board, 1502. 

resolutions adopted by C.C. of L., 1479, 
1486. 

Industrial Relations Review published by 
Laval University, 155; issues articles 
on labour topics, 1619. 

brochure on functions of Institution of 
Business Administration of the 
University of Toronto, 917. 


B.C.: legislation enacted in 1951, 845; decision 
British Columbia Labour Relations 

Board following order of Supreme 
Court for reconsideration in Trail 
certification case, 1128; Labour Rela- 

tions Board directed by Supreme Court 

to grant re-hearing to rejected applicant 
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Industrial Relations—Con. 


Man.:: 


N.B.: 


Nfid.: 


NS.: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


for certification, 860; regulation (29B) 
under Hours of Work Act governing 
wholesale and retail stores, 1391; 
activities of Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions in 1949, 558, 559; amendments 
to Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act urged by C.C. of L., 1479. 


activities under Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Act (as amended) and Labour 
Relations Act, in 1949, 87; amendments 
to Labour Relations Act requested by 
promaa Hxecutive of 0. ‘and U.C; 
493. 


legislation enacted in 1951, 845; amend- 
ments to Labour Relations Act, 1547; 
annual report of Department of Labour 
(1950), 704; amendments to Labour 
Relations Act recommended by 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
490. 


amended provisions of Labour Rela- 
tions Act (1950), 1683; resolution 
adopted by Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), re Labour Relations Act, 
183; amendments to Labour Relations 
Act recommended by Federation of 
Labour (T. and .C.); 790. 


legislation enacted in 1951, 845; 
amended regulations under’ Trade 
Union Act governing Labour Relations 
Board, 553; amendment to Trade Union 
Act re voluntary check-off of union dues, 
986; changes in Labour Relations Act 
re union membership sought by Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.), 37. 


amendments to rules of procedure 
under Labour Relations Act. 246; 
amended regulations under Labour 
Relations Act, 246, 1702; Bill to amend 
Labour Relations Act, not passed, 852: 
certification of Toronto Newspaper 
Guild quashed by Decision of Supreme 
Court—judgment of Mr. Justice Gale, 
932; notice of appeal, 937: statement 
of Hon. Leslie M. Frost, Premier of 
Ontario, 938; brochure on functions of 
Institution of Business Administration 
of the University of Toronto, 917; 
amendments to Labour Relations Act 
requested by Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 184, 792; amendments to 
Labour Relations Act recommended by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 494. 


legislation enacted in 1951, 845; 
amendment to Labour Relations Act re 
duration of collective agreements, 702; 
Labour Relations Board not subject to 
court action, by amendments to Trade 
Disputes Act and Labour Relations Act, 
702; amendment to Labour Relations 
Act re membership on Board, 703; 
union policies and company manage- 
ment—third study session held by 
University of Montreal, 629: annual 
convention of Department of Industrial 
Relations, Laval University, 794: 
appointment of Marcel Francq, Presi- 
dent of the Federation of Labour as 
member of Labour Relations Board. 
155; re proposed bill to bar appeal 
from decisions of Labour Relations 
Board, 155; amendments to Labour 
Relations and Trade Disputes Act 
proposed by C.C.C.L., 329: resolution 
seeking amendment to Labour Rela- 
tions Act adopted by Federation of 
isabouns(E. and arC:) $4019) 


Industrial Relations—Con. 


Sask.: 


legislation enacted in 1951, 845; 
amended provisions of Trade Union Act, 
996; Orders of Labour Relations Board 
requiring reinstatement of employees 
held to be discharged for union activity 
quashed by Saskatchewan Court, 377; 
only a union directly affected or con- 
cerned may lay complaint before 
Labour Relations Board that employee 
has been dismissed for union activity, 
981; amendment to Trade Union Act 
requested by Saskatchewan Executive 
Ota manda. ©. 9402, 


United Kingdom: functions of British indus- 


Germany: 


Uses 


trial court, 1456; privately financed 
industrial pension plans, 16; technical 
engineering services advocated by trade 
unionists, 46. 


principle of co-ordination gives 
Vest German labour control of Ruhr 
Valley industries, 1067. 


: provisions of Bill to amend National 
Labour Relations Act (Taft-Hartley 
Act), 1336; Taft-Humphrey amendment 
to Labour-Management Relations Act, 
1707; extent of multi-plant or multi- 
employer bargaining, 158; survey of 
employee—supervisor relations, 775: 
trade union development of technical 
engineering services to aid in bargain- 
ing with management, 44; employer- 
union liability established by National 
Labour Relations Board when worker 
discharged under illegal union-shop 
agreement, 20; labour relations in 
department stores—survey conducted 
by Princeton University, 21; provi- 
sions of master agreements covering 
both Canadian and United States 
workers of Electric Auto-Lite Com- 
pany, American Can, and Continental 
Can Company, 445; state legislation 
passed in 1949 and 1950, 86; The Aged 
and Society—research symposium pub- 
lished by Industrial Relations Research 
Association, 309; Problems and Policies 
of Dispute Settlement and Wage Stabil- 
ization During World War II[—report 
issued by Department of Labour, 773; 
The Operation of Sickness Benefit 
Plans in Collective Bargaining—study 
prepared by Industrial Relations 
Section, Princeton University, 1197; 
conference celebrates twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Industrial Relations 
Counsellors, 1065. 


Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 


tion Act: 


monthly reports on proceedings under Act 


—53, 186, 344, 599, 672, 811, 966, 1089, 
1230, 1366, 1523, 1658. 


certification and other proceedings before 


Canada Labour Relations Board—54, 
189, 346, 501, 673, 812, 967, 1091, 1231, 
1367, 1526, 1660. 


conciliation and other proceedings before 


the Minister of Labour—55, 192, 346, 
002; O77, S16," 968," 1095, 12812 “1368, 
1529551660. 


statistics on operation of I.R.D.I. Act 


during period September 1, 1948, to 
December 31, 1950, 188. 


Bills to amend Act, not passed, 445, 1264-65. 
position of employee organizations in public 


service, 444. 
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majority award of arbitration tribunal 
upholds wage claim of Wabash brake- 
men while engaged in _ service on 
Canadian lines, 1523. 

legislative recommendation of C.C. of L., 
re civil servants, 642. 

amendment to Act urged by R.T.B., 650. 

recommendations of T. and L.C., 637; 
resolution adopted, 1473. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE CONCILIATION AND 
LasourR AcrT AND INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS AND DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT: 

Abitibi Coach Lines and Transportation 
Company, Limited, Val D’or, and 
employees, 53, 55, 193, 1663. 

Aero Caterers, Limited, Montreal Airport, 
Dorval, and employees, 1661. 

Alberta Wheat Pool, and employees (Elevator 
Department at Vancouver), 53, 193, 
50520105 Oso .Oll aor rE 

American Mail Line and employees (loading 
and unloading cargoes in and around 
B.C. ports), 1231, 1368. 

American Newspaper Guild granted permis- 
sion to prosecute Canadian Press, 1525. 

Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Limited, and employees (loading and 
unloading freight cars, trucks and 
vessels in Port of Quebec), 674, 967. 

Anglo-Canadian Shipping Company, Limited, 
and employees (loading and unloading 
cargoes in and around B.C. ports), 
123 Palo 26. 

Badwater Towing Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 1663. 

Albert G. Baker Company, Limited, and 
employees (loading and _ unloading 
freight cars, trucks and vessels in Port 
of Quebec), 674, 967. 

Balfour, Guthrie (Canada) Limited, and 
employees (loading and unloading car- 
foeceineand around B.C. ports), 1231, 
15263 

Branch Lines Limited, Sorel, and employees 
(C.8.U.), 188, 189, 190, 193, 345, 499. 

British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
C.P.R.), and employees (news-stand 
attendants), 55, 189. 

British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(C.P.R.), and employees (Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian district), 1089, 1368-69. 

British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(C.P.R.), and employees (longshore- 
men), 53, 55-56. 

British Columbia Ship Chartering Company, 
Limited, and employees (loading and 
unloading cargoes in and around B.C. 
ports) 50123141526: 

British Columbia Steamship Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees 
(National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc.), 502, 674. 

British Overseas Airways Corporation, and 
employees (in No. 4 hangar at Dorval), 
DD, 040, DOL, 


Buntain and Bell Company, Limited, Char- 
lottetown, and employees, 1368, 1529. 
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Canada Coach Lines Limited, Hamilton, and 
employees (Local 1454, Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees _ of 
America), 53, 55, 56, 193, 678, 811, 817. 

Canada Shipping Company, Limited, and 
employees (loading and unloading car- 
goes in and around B.C. ports), 1231, 
1526. 

Canada Steamship Lines, and employees 
(seasonal waterfront freight handlers 
abort William and) Port. Arthur), 
502516 78suel Jac Ole: 

Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Montreal, 
and employees (marine engineers, Cana- 
dian Navigators’ and Engineers’ 
Federation), 968, 1091, 1660. 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Montreal, 
and employees (at Fort William), 1096. 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Montreal, 
and employees (mates and_ pilots, 
Canadian Navigators’ and Engineers’ 
Federation), 1526, 1660. 

Canada Steamship Lines, Montreal, and 
employees (National Association of 
Marine Engineers), 813, 1091, 1660. 

Canadian Blue Star Line (1940) Limited, 
and employees (loading and unloading 
cargoes in and around B.C. ports), 


12311526. 
Canadian Marconi Company, and employees 
(Commercial Telegraphers’ Union), 


816, 817, 969, 1095, 1244, 1366, 1369. 


Canadian National Railways and employees 
(deck officers in Newfoundland Steam- 
ship Service), 1231, 1526. 


Canadian National Railways, Ottawa, and 
employees (Chateau Laurier), 1658. 

Canadian National Railways (Atlantie 
Region, Newfoundland District), and 
employees (locomotive firemen, locomo- 
tive firemen’s helpers, hostlers and 
hostlers’ helpers), 190, 499, 501, 673. 

Canadian National Railways (Atlantic 
Region, Newfoundland District), and 
employees (locomotive engineers), 55, 
190, 499, 501, 674. 

Canadian National Railways, Edmonton, and 
employees (in MacDonald Hotel), 55, 
673. 

Canadian National Railways, St. John’s, 
Nfld., and employees (Newfoundland 
Hotel), 54. 

Canadian National Railways, Edmonton, and 
employees (clerical), 1092, 3660. 
Canadian National Railways, and employees 

(maintenance-of-way), 967. 

Canadian National Railways and Canadian 

Pacific Railway Company, and 


employees (carpenters, Vancouver 
Hotel Company, Limited), 1526. 
Canadian National Railways, Canadian 


Pacific Railway Company, Ontario 
Northland Railway and _ “Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany, and employees (12 (15) inter- 
national railway labour organizations), 


186, 499. 
Canadian National Steamships, and 
employees (Seafarers’ International 


Union of North America, Canadian 
district), 1089, 1368-69. 
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Canadian National Steamships, and 
employees (longshoremen, Local 38- 
163, International Longshoremen’s 
Association), 53, 55. 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Cor- 
poration, and employees (Radio and 
Cables Department, Canadian Com- 
munications Association), 190, 501, 678, 
817, 969, 1095, 1096, 1663. 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Cor- 
poration, Montreal, and employees 
(clerical employees, Canadian Com- 
munications Association), 346, 501. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, and 
employees (Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants’ Association), 346, 816, 
1095, 1366, 1529. 

Canadian Pacific Air Tines Limited, and 
employees (Canadian Air Line Pilots 
Association), 344, 503, SLEVSL 7: 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, and 
employees (operation and maintenance 
of steam plant at Vancouver Airport, 
Sea Island, B.C.), 674. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees (guards and/or 
watchmen—International Association of 
Machinists), 813, 1368. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (in ticket offices at Windsor 
Station, Place Viger Station and Park 
ai es Station), in Montreal, 674, 813, 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), and 
employees (longshoremen), 53, 55-56. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), and 
Seep (news-stand attendants), 55, 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), and 
employees _(Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian 
district), 1089, 1368-69. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (maintenance-of-way), 967-68. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Mont- 
real, and employees (restaurant 
employees at Windsor Station), 346. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Prairie 
and Pacific Regions) and employees 
(Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen), 499, 674. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (Communications Depart- 
ment), 502, 967. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Mont- 
real, and employees (Windsor Station 
restaurant — personnel, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees and Bartenders’ 
International Union), 346, 501, 673. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (sleeping and parlour car 
Hees and parlour car attendants), 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Tele- 
graphs Division, Real Estate Depart- 
ment), and employees, 190, 346. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
Canadian National Railways, and 
employees (carpenters, Vancouver 
Hotel Company, Limited), 1526. 
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Canadian Press and employees (American 
Newspaper Guild), 344, 503, 526, 968, 
1095, 1530, 1658, 1660, 1661. 

Canadian Transport Company, Limited, and 
employees (loading and unloading car- 
goes in and around B.C. ports), 1231, 
1526. 


Canadian Union Line Limited, Vancouver, 
and employees (West Coast Seamen’s 
Union) (Canada), 189. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
New Westminster, B.C., and employees 
(engineers), 55. 

Charlton Transport Company, 
Oshawa, and employees, 1091. 


Chaudiere Water Power Owners and Lessees, 
and employees, 193. 


Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, and employees at Pointe au Pic, 
i. Oen02s 

Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, and 
employees (loading and unloading 
freight cars, trucks and vessels in 
Port of Quebec), 674, 967. 


Colonial Coach: Lines Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 968. 


Colonial Steamships Limited (Sarnia Steam- 
ships Limited), Sarnia and Port 
Colborne, and employees, 190, 813. 


Commercial Cable Company, Hazel Hill, N.S., 
and employees, 1368, 1660. 


Consolidated Oka Sand and Gravel Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 1231, 1526, 1660. 

DeLuxe Transportation Limited, North Bay, 
and employees, 346, 502-3. 


Dingwall Cotts and Company, Limited, and 
employees (loading and unloading ear- 
goes in and around B.C. ports), 1231, 
1526. 


Dodwell and Company, Limited, and 
employees (loading and unloading car- 
goes in and around B.C. ports), 1231, 
15263 


Dominion Atlantic Railway, and employees 
(maintenance-of-way), 967. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, 
Limited, Sorel, and employees, 502, 673. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) Limited, 
Port Hope, and employees, 193, 344, 
347, 349, 503. 

Empire Shipping Company. Limited, and 
employees (loading and unloading car- 
goes in and around B.C. ports), 1231, 
1526. 


Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway, and 
employees (maintenance-of-way), 967. 


Essex Broadcasters Inc., Detroit (subsidiary 
of Western Ontario Broadcasting 
Company, Limited, Windsor), and 
employees (radio announcers), 813. 

Federal Grain Limited, Seed Division, 
Winnipeg, and employees, 1526, 1660. 

Furness, Withy and Company, Limited, and 
employees (loading and unloading car- 

‘ goes in and around B.C. ports), 1231, 
1526. 

C. Gardner Johnson Limited, and employees 
(loading and unloading cargoes in and 
around B.C. ports), 1231, 1526. 


Limited, 
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Gatineau Bus Company, Limited, Hull, and 
employees, 346, 503, 817, 1369, 1529. 

General Sea Transportation Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 502, 673, 1660. 

Great Star Flour Mills Limited, St. Mary’s, 
and employees, 502. 

B. W. Greer and Son (1947) Limited, and 
employees (loading and unloading car- 


goes in and around B.C. ports), 1231, 
1526. 


Griffiths Steamship Company, Limited, and 


employees (loading and unloading car- 
goes in and around B.C. ports), 1231. 


Gulf and Lake Navigation Company, Limited, 
and employees, 817, 969, 1527. 


Hull City Transport Limited, Hull, and 
employees, 677, 817, 969, 1230, 1232, 
1235¢ 

Island Motor Transport Limited, Charlotte- 
town, and employees (Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers), 189. 


Island Transport Limited, Charlottetown, and 
employees (Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America), 55. 


Johnson, Walton Steamships, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees (West Coast 
Seamen’s Union (Canada) ), 55. 

Johnson, Walton Steamships, Limited, and 
employees (loading and _ unloading 
cargoes in and around B.C. ports, 
International Longshoremen’s and 
Wiarehousemen’s Union), 1231, 1526. 


Keystone Transport Limited, Montreal, and 
employees (on Keyvive, Keywest, 
Keyshey, Keydon, Keybar, Keynor, 
Keybell, Keyport, and Keystate, Cana- 
dian Merchant Service Guild), 813, 
1091 12731, 01529. 

Keystone Transport Limited, Montreal, and 
employees (National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc.), 
190, 813. 

Keystone Transport Limited, Montreal, and 
employees (National Seamen’s Associa- 
tion of Canada), 54. 

H. King Limited, and employees (on board 
vessels in ports of Vancouver and New 
Westminster), 502, 1091. 

Kingsley Navigation Company, Limited, and 
employees (loading and _ unloading 
cargoes in and around B.C. ports), 1231, 
1526. 

Lakehead Terminal . Elevator Association 
(representing ten elevator companies) 
at Fort William and Port Arthur, and 
employees, 193. 

Lakes and St. Lawrence Navigation Com- 
Dany, limited, Cardinal, and 
employees (on ss. Casco), 968, 1091. 

Loiselle Transport Limited, Dawson Creek, 

C., and employees, 1526. 

Marwell Construction Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees (at White- 
horse, Yukon), 1092, 1367. 

McCabe Grain Company, Limited, Winnipeg, 
and employees (in seed cleaning plant 
at St. Boniface), 55, 346, 1660-61. 

W. G. McCauley, and employees (loading 
and unloading freight cars, trucks and 
vessels in Port of Quebec), 674, 967. 
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Midland Flour Mills Limited, St. Boniface, 
land employees, 674, 967. 

J. B. Motor Express and subsidiary com- 
panies, and employees, 190. 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
employees (Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks. Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees), 1529, 1663. 

National Harbours Board, and employees 
(at Halifax), 1095, 1231: 


Newfoundland Steamship Service (C.N.R.), 
and employees (deck officers), 1231, 
T5268 

North American Trucking and Distributing 
Company, Limited, Dawson Creek, 
B.C., and employees, 1526. 

North Pacific Shipping Company, Limited, 
and employees (loading and unloading 
cargoes in and around B.C. ports), 
1231; 1526: 


Northern Alberta Railways, and employees 
(in freight shed and freight office at 
Dawson Creek, B.C.), 1231. 

Northern Alberta Railway, and employees 
(maintenance-of-way), 967. 

Northern Bus Lines Limited, Flin Flon, and 
employees, 677, 816. 

Northern Construction Company and J. W. 
Stewart Limited, and employees (at 
Mayo Landing, Yukon), 1091-92. 

Northern Construction Company, and J. W. 
Stewart Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees (at Whitehorse, Yukon), 
1091, 1367. 

Northern Telephone Company, Limited, New 
Liskeard, and employees, 190, 501. 

Northwest Steamships Limited, Toronto, and 
employees (marine engineers). 968. 


Ontario Northland Railway, and employees 
(maintenance-of-way), 967. 

Pacific Elevators Limited, Burrard Inlet, 
B.C., and employees (elevator depart- 
ment), 968, 1091. 

Pacific Marine Freighters Limited, and 
employees (loading and _ unloading 
cargoes in and around B.C. ports), 
125 i hore: 

Packers Steamship Company. Limited, and 
employees (longshoremen), 53, 55-56. 

Pan American World Airways, and 
employees (at Gander), 1095, 1231. 

Polymer Corporation Limited. Sarnia, and 
employees (United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America), 672, 
677. 

Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, and 
employees (United Mine Workers of 
America), 346, 813. 

Prescott and Ogdensburg Ferry Company, 
Limited, Prescott, and employees, 193, 
347R813, 1252: 

Press News Limited, and employees 
(American Newspaper Guild), 344, 503, 
526, 1095, 1530. 

Provincial Transport Company, Montreal, 
and employees, 968. 

Quebec and Ontario Transportation Company, 
Limited, Montreal, and employees, 1368. 

Quebec Central Railway, and employees 
(maintenance-of-way), 967. 
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Quebec Central Transportation Company, 
Sherbrooke, and employees, 502, 673. 


Quebec Railway Light and Power Company, 
Quebec, and employees (National 
Catholic Transport Brotherhood of 
Quebec, Inc.), 968, 1095, 1369. 


Quebec Railway Light and Power Company, 
Quebec, and employees (Catholic 
Syndicate of Garage Employees), 968, 
1095, 1369. 


Queen Charlotte Airlines, Limited, Sea 
Island, B.C., and employees, 190, 501. 


Rail and Water Terminal of Montreal, 
Limited, and employees’ (handling 
freight, and loading and _ unloading 
vessels, at Wellington Basin, Mont- 
real), 1368, 1526. 

Railway Express Agency, Inc., New York, 


NvyY sand) Canadian employees, 347, 
811, ‘817. 
Red iver Grain Company, Limited, St. 
Yoniface, and employees, 502, 673. 
Robin dood Flour Mills Limited, Saskatoon, 
and employees (Local 342, Flour and 
Cereal Workers’ Division, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America), 53, 
193, 344-45, 347. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Limited, and 
employees (Brotherhood of Railway 


and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, loading and _ unloading 


freight cars, trucks and vessels in Port 
of Quebec), 674, 967. 

Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port Alfred, 
Que., and employees, 1529. 

St. Boniface Grain and Feed Company, 
Limited, Winnipeg, and employees, 674, 
967. 

Saint John Dry Dock Company, Limited, 
Saint John, N.B., and employees (on 
dredge Leconfield), 1092, 1368. 

Saint John Tugboat Company, Limited, Saint 
John, N.B., and employees, 55, 346. 

Sarnia Steamships Limited (Colonial Steam- 
ships Limited), Sarnia, and employees, 
190. 


Seaboard Shipping Company, Limited, and 
employees (loading and unloading of 
cargoes in and around B.C. ports), 
1231, 1526. 

Searle Grain Company, Limited, Vancouver, 
and employees (elevator Department), 
813, 1091. 

Shell Ganadian Tankers Limited, Toronto, 
aay employees, 345, 346, 674, 1091, 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia and 
employees (longshoremen), 53, 
Shipping Federation of Canada Ine., and 
employees (longshoremen, Port of 

Montreal), 672, 677, 816. 

Smith Transport Limited: Montreal, and 
employees (Local 106, Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen ‘and Helpers’ 
Union of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen ‘and Helpers of America), 53, 
192, 344, 347. 

J. W. Stewart Limited and Northern Con- 
struction Company, and employees (at 
Mayo Landing, Yukon), 1091-92. 
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J. W. Stewart Limited and Northern Con- 
struction Company, and employees (at 
Whitehorse, Yukon), 1091, 1367. 


S.S. Texaco Brave, Limited, and employees 
(C.8:0.),..045,2002, 1091 1093; 


S.S. Texaco Brave Limited, and employees 
(Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America), 1092, 1368. 


S.S. Texaco Chief, Limited, and employees 
(CiS Uijenoto 2 D02, 1091 1098) 


S.S. Texaco Chief Limited, and employees 
(Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America), 1092, 1368, 1660. 


S.S. Texaco Warrior Limited, and employees 
(Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America), 1092, 1368, 1660. 


S.S. Texaco Warrior Limited, and employees 
(CSU 95934557002, 1091. 1093: 


S.S. Texaco Warrior Limited; 8.S. Texaco 
Brave Limited; and 8.8. Texaco Chief 
Limited, and employees (Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America), 
1092, 1368. 


ten elevator companies (Lakehead Terminal 
Elevator Association), Fort William 
and Port Arthur, and employees, 193. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines, and employees 
(Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Associa- 
tion), 53, 192, 344, 968-69, 1090. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines, and employees 
(Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association), 193, 502. 


Union Steamships Limited, and employees 
(longshoremen), 53, 55-56. 


Union Steamships Limited, and employees 
(Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian district), 
1089, 1368-69. 


United Grain Growers Limited, Vancouver, 
and employees, 1526. 


Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transporta- 
tion Company, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees (engineers), 968, 1091, 1367. 

Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited (C.N.R. 
and C.P.R.), and employees  (car- 
penters), 1526, 1660. 

Victoria Tug Company, Limited, Victoria, and 
employees, 190, 501, 674. 

Wabash Railroad Company, and employees, 
502, 1011,.813,, 614 

Frank Waterhouse and employees (long- 
shoremen), 53, i 


Western Canada Steamship Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 
54-55. 


Western Ontario Broadcasting Company, 
Limited, Windsor, and employees 
(radio announcers, CKLW), 502, 813, 
968, 1091. 

Western Union Telegraph Company, and 
employees (on cs. Lord Kelvin and 
es. Cyrus Field), 55, 968. 

Westward Shipping Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees (on mv. Standard 
Bee and mv. B.C. Standard), 55, 
346. 

Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation, 
Limited, Dawson, Yukon Territory, 
and employees (Local 564, Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers), 53, 192, 344, 347. 
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Industrial Safety: 
See Safety. 


Industrial Standards: 


N.B.— annual report of Department of Labour 
(1950), 705. 


Industrial Standards Act (Alberta) : 
agreements, 65, 831, 1675. 


Industrial Standards Act (New Brunswick): 


agreements, 360, 1110, 1540, 1674. 

establishment of wage schedules in struc- 
tural steel industry, requested by N.B. 
Council of Labour, 182 

amendments to Act requested by Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.), 491. 


Industrial Standards Act (Nova Scotia): 
agreements, 360, 1540. 


Industrial Standards Act (Ontario) : 


agreements, 65, 361, 692, 830, 1110, 1254, 
1541, 1674. 


Industrial Standards Act (Saskatchewan) : 
agreements, 361, 694, 1255, 1541. 


Industrial Tribunals: 


Iceland— 
functions, 252. 


Industrial Welfare: 


report of Subcommittee on Welfare at 3rd 
session of I.L.0. Building, Civil Engi- 
neering and Public Works Committee, 
947. 


Canada— 


appointment of welfare and educational 
director of C.C. of L., 630. 


United Kingdom: report of National Coal 
Board _ (1946-1950), 773; report of 
Chief Inspector of Factories (1949), 
789-90. 


U.S.A.: health and welfare plans in auto- 
mobile industry, 1652; Institute of 
Industrial Health—establishment as 
health research project announced by 
University of Michigan and General 
Motors Corporation, 160. 


Industry: 


Canada— 


statutory holidays in Canadian manufac- 
turing industries (October, 1950), 1078. 


Alta.: regulations under Trades and Busi- 
nesses Act, 1389. 


Ont.: Recreation in Industry—report on 
recreation programs in manufacturing 
issued by Department of Education, 
1061. 


United Kingdom: wage incentive schemes 1n 
industrial establishments and_ building, 
50, 51; privately financed industrial 
pension plans, 16; survey of normal 
weekly hours of labour, and rates of 
wages for overtime work determined 
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by collective agreements in principal) 
industries, 1075; increase in produc- 
tivity—report of Committee on Indus- 
trial Productivity, 18; report of Chief 
Inspector of Factories (1949), 781-90. 

Germany: principle of co-determination gives 
West German labour control of Ruhr 
Valley industries, 1067. 


Inflation: 
Canada— 


address of Deputy Minister of Labour at 
34th general conference of I.L.0., 930. 

resolution adopted at convention of C.C.C.L., 
1494; remarks of Minister of Labour, 
1496, 1497. 

resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 1479. 

legislative recommendations of T. and L.C., 
C.Cny wis ds, 1C.C.C.1.. ande noe. in 
joint submission to Government, 448. 

U.S.A.: necessity for strong inflation curbs, 

stressed, 1627. 


Injunctions: 
Canada— 


recommendation of C.C. of L., 648. 

recommendations of T. and L.C. re Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, 637. 

report of Legislative Activities Committee 
orband I.Cem1473; 


injunction to restrain T. and L.C. 
from organizing Vancouver’ union, 
refused by Superior Court, 11; Supreme 
Court’s refusal of injunction to restrain 
T. and L.C. officers from organizing 
dual union among Vancouver civic 
employees, upheld in Appeal Court, 858; 
picketing by Vancouver’ restaurant 
employees’ union held not to be 
illegal—union protected against injunc- 
tion or action for damages by Section 
3 of Trade-unions Act, 1553; injunc- 
tion against picketing by restaurant 
employees’ union extended by Court 
of Appeal, 371. 


Ont.: injunction granted by High Court of 
Justice to restrain picketing in 
support of a strike not recognized as 
lawful, 249; injunction restraining 
picketing continued in modified form 
by High Court of Justice, 376; recom- 
mendation of Federation of Labour 


(C.C. of L.), 494. 


BiGr 


Que.: right to strike—recommendations of 
GC: 6:0, 320. 
U.S.A.: injunctions in labour’ disputes 


opposed by C.I.0O., 44. 


Injured Workmen: 


See Accidents; Rehabilitation; Workmen’s 
Compensation. 


Inspections: 


B.C.— 
regulations under Electrical Energy Inspec- 
tion Act, 244; report of Chief Inspector 
of Factories (1949), 559. 


Man.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1949), 88-89. 
N.B.: annual report of Factory Inspection 


Branch (1950), 705. 
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Nfld.: regulations under Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act (1949), 76. 

Ont.: revised regulations under Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels Act, 849. 

Que.: provisions of new section under Pres- 

sure Vessels Act, 78. 

amendment to Electrical Inspection and 

Licensing Act, 1010. 

United Kingdom: factory inspection in Great 
Britain—Chief Inspector’s annual 
report for 1949, 781. 

See also Boilers. 


Sask.: 


Installment Plans: 


Canada— : 
amendment to Consumer Credit Regulations 
curbs instalment plan buying, 444. 


Insurance: 


Canada—- 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1949 and 1950, 
1643. 
application of Veterans Insurance Act to 
Special Force veterans, 1123. 
amended provisions of Veterans Insurance 
Act (1944), 1261. 
B.C.: amended provisions of Hospital Insur- 
ance Act, 244. 


Que.: recommendations of Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.) re auto- 
mobile insurance, 328. 

United Kingdom: first report on National 
Insurance Scheme, 630; social insurance 
reciprocity with Northern Ireland and 
the Isle of Man—co-ordination of 
national insurance, industrial injuries 
insurance and family allowances 
schemes, 157. 

U.S.A.: social insurance benefit plans in 
collective agreements in 1950, 308. 

See also Group Insurance; Health Insur- 
ance; Hospital Insurance. 


Inter-American Regional Workers’ Organiza- 
tion: 


formation as Western Hemisphere regional 
eroup of |.Cey Te a07. 


International Affairs: 


T. and L.C.—C.C. of L. statement on inter- 
national affairs, 917. 


International Association of Machinists: 
Canada— 
me, NEB), 
U.S.A.: reaffiliation with A.F. of L., 452: 


representation on United Labour Policy 
Committee, 158. 


International Chamber of Commerce: 


increase in mobility of European labour 
urged at 13th Congress, 1623. 


International Confederation of Christian 
Trade Unions: 


meeting in Paris, France, 161. 
re affilation of C.C.C.L., 1499. 
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International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions: 


agenda for Second World Congress, 772; 
proceedings, 1200. 

meeting of Executive Board in Brussels, 
Belgium, 150. 

meeting of World Congress of Professional 
Workers, in Brussels, Belgium, 923. 

regional conference held in Mexico City, 
one 

affiliation planned by Australian Workers’ 
Union, at annual convention, 777. 

seeks reforms in underdeveloped 
1648. 

Inter-American Regional Workers’ Organ- 
ization (I.R.O.W.) formed as 
Western Hemisphere regional group of 
Les 30% 

U.N. and I.L.0. action on employment 
endorsed in report For Full Hmploy- 
ment, Heonomic Development and Social 
Progress, 22. 

remarks of delegate to convention of T. 
and li:Ce 46% 

policies endorsed by C.I.O., 44. 

re organization of trade unions in Asia, 
442. 

urges freedom for Asian trade unions, 1626. 


states, 


International Council of Women: 


triennial meeting held at Athens, Greece, 
1455. 


International Democratic Federation of 


Women: 


dissolution of pro-Communist organization, 
310 


International Federation of Free Teachers’ 
Unions: 
formation, 1458. 


Fur and Leather Workers’ 


International 
Union: 


Canada— 
expulsion by C.C. of L., 626, 1479. 


International Labour Organization: 


program of meetings, 181. 

I.L.Q. and technical aid projects, 498. 

I.L.0O. meeting of experts on payment-by- 
results systems, 1520. 

international study of profit-sharing plans, 
667. 

ratification by France of Conventions pro- 
viding for paid vacations for seafarers; 
establishing minimum standards. of 
accommodation for ships’ crews; and 
providing guarantees of the right to 
organize and to bargain collectively, 
1624. 

report on housing situation in Asia, 1337. 


I.L.0. action on employment endorsed by 
I.C.F.T.U. in report For Full Employ- 
ment, Heonomic Development and Social 
Progress, 22. 

resolution adopted at 2nd world congress 
Ole AUCs belies 1 207% 


Industrial Relations and the International 
Labour Organization, 1627. 

C.I.O. to participate in I.L.0. Conference, 
633% 


INDEX 


International Labour Organization—Con. 


appointment of William Yalden-Thomson, 
as Chief of Employer Relations Divi- 
Sion, soc. 
Governing Body— 
proceedings ot 113th session, 180. 
Thirty-fourth Conference— 
agenda, 497. 
text of address by Dr. A. MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour and head of 
Canadian delegation, 929. 


summary of proceedings, Canadian delega- 
tion, 1341. 


Industrial Committees— 


Coal: 
fourth session, 1515. 
Petroleum: 
meeting (third session), Canadian dele- 


gation, agenda, etc., 175. 
Textiles: 
third session, 339. 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works 
Committee— 


3rd session studies seasonality and welfare, 
947. 

Publications and Reports— 

Lasting Peace the I.L.0. Way, 1451. 

vocational guidance survey in France, 1655. 

world rehabilitation problems, 925. 

Canada— 

Canada ratifies four international labour 
conventions—Nos. 68, 69, 73 and 74— 
(employment conditions on sea-going 
ships), 496. 

list of International Labour Conventions 
ratified by Canada, 497. | . 

ratification of Convention 58 fixing minimum 
age for employment of children at sea, 
1260. 

Canadian officials on loan to I.L.0., 13, 629. 


india 


enactment of legislation re employment of 
young persons and children, to conform 
with I.L.0. Convention, 634. 


{International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union: 
US A.— 
expanding health services for workers, 161. 
International Moulders’ and 


Workers’ Union: 
re 1952 convention, 1618. 


Foundry 


International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples: 


world congress, 1647. 


International Typographical Union: 


USA — 


plan to publish daily newspapers in nine 
cities, 1340. 


International Woodworkers of America: 


Canada— 
re safety campaign of B.C. Lumber Worker, 
156. 
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Investment: 
Canada: 


outlook for private and public investment 
in Canada, 627. 


Iran: 


oil industry in Iran—report of I.L.O. 
Petroleum Industries Committee at 
meeting (third session), 176. 


Iron Indusiry: 
United Kingdom— 
establishment of Consumers’ Councils 


authorized under Iron and Steel Act 
(1949), 157. 


Germany: principle of co-ordination, 1339. 


iron and Steel Products Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions, 951. 


Israel: 


Histadrut, its origins, structure and fune- 
tions—report on General Federation of 
Jewish Labour in Israel, 336. 


Janitors: 
Canada— 
amendment to U.I.C. coverage regulations, 


Japan: 


report on labour conditions in 1950, 22. 
number of women in paid employment 
members of trade unions, 1456. 
statement of I.C.F.T.U. Executive Board at 
meeting in Brussels, Belgium, 150. 
resolutions on world peace and the Japanese 
Treaty adopted by T. and L.C., 1478. 


Job Analysis: 
Canada— 


job analysis program of U.I.C. to facilitate 
selection of workers for defence jobs, 
709. 


Jury Duty: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1474. 
Ont.: legislation enacted in 1951, 843. 


Juvenile Employment: 


minimum age for employment underground 
in coal mines—resolution adopted by 
Subcommittee on Hours of Work and 
Coal Mines Committee of the I.L.0O., 
Talis 

report of Subcommittee on Welfare at 3rd 
session of I.L.0. Building, Civil Engi- 
neering and Public Works Committee, 
947. 


Canada— 


ratification of I.L.0. Convention 58 fixing 
minimum age for employment of 
children at sea, 1260. 
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Juvenile Employment—Con. 


B.C.: provisions of Factories Act, 1385; 
number of permits granted in 1949, 
under Control of Employment of 
Children Act (1944), 558. 
legislation enacted in 1951, 843; pro- 
visions of Employment of Children Act, 
983; revised regulations under Metal- 
liferous Mines and Quarries Regulation 
Act governing minimum age for 
employment underground, 990. 
amended regulations under Industrial 
and Commercial Establishments Act re 
minimum age for employment, 367. 
Yukon: provisions of Cocktail Lounge Ordi- 
nance, 854. 
India: enactment of legislation re employ- 
ment of young persons and children, 
to conform with I.L.0. Conventions, 


NS 


Que.: 


63 

United Kingdom: organization and functions 
of Youth Employment Service, 334; 
report of Chief Inspector of Factories 
(1949), 786. 


U.S.A.: state legislation passed in 1949 and 
1950, 82; minimum employment age of 
18 years, in mines, established by 


hazardous occupation order under Fair 
Labour Standards Act, 159; order on 
employment of minors in hazardous 
occupations (operation of power-driven, 
metal-forming, punching and shearing 
machines), 921; education and employ- 
ment of urban and rural children, 19; 
“teen-age” employment in amusement 
industries, 632. 

See also Employment; Child Labour; Child 
Welfare. 


Kellock, Mr. Justice R. L.: 


award as arbitrator in the matter of The 
TNR ae of Railway Operation Act, 


Kelly, A. J., Vice-President, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Tranmen: 


joint statement on nation-wide campaign 
for price and rent controls, 10. 


Korea: 
C.1.0. foreign policy, 43. 


Kuzych, Myron: 


Privy Council held that expelled union 
member should have resorted to appeal 
procedure provided in union constitu- 
tion and by-laws before seeking relief 
in courts, 1265. 


Labour Acts: 


Alta.— 
amendments to Act requested at conven- 
eee Federation of Labour (T. and 
de niet ate preference to residents 
under Nova Scotia Labour Act, 993. 
See also various subject headings. 


Noo. 


and National Service, British 
Ministry of: 


annual report (1950), 1628. 
Labour Code: 


Canada— 


national labour code covering all indus- 
tries requested by Executive Council of 


Labour 


Labour Code—Con. 


CiOMor, Ls e12-13; 
convention, 1486; 
641. 


resolution adopted at 
legislative requests, 


recommendations of T. and L.C., 637. 
B.C.: amendments to Industrial hehvranin 
and Conciliation Act recommended at 
convention of T. and L.C. affiliates, 
39-40; recommendations of British 
Columbia Executive of T. and L.C., 492. 


Ont.: legislative proposals of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 495. 
Que.: recommendation of C.C.C.LL., 329; reply 


of Hon. Maurice Duplessis, 333; recom- 
mendation of Provincial Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 326 


Labour Conditions: 
Canada— 


monthly summary of current employment 
and labour conditions—3, 145, 301, 439, 
an 765, 913, 1055, 1189, 1329, 1447, 


Labour Contracts: 
See Agreements. 


Labour Councils: 


Que.— 
reorganization of 
Labour, 1452. 


Superior Council of 


Labour Day: 
Canada— 


message of Hon. Milton F’.. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour, 1192. 

extracts from messages of labour leaders— 
Percy Bengough, President, T. and L.C., 
1192; A. R. Mosher, President, C.C. of 
Lie 1193; ae Picard, President, 
C.C.C.L., 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 
Canada— 


annual report of Federal Department of 
Labour (1950-51), 1630. 

annual reports of provincial ‘Departments of 
Labour—British Columbia (1949), 557; 
Manitoba (1949), 86; New Brunswick 
(1950), 704. 

appointment of A. H. Brown, O.B.E., and 
M. Maclean, C.B.E., as assistant 
Deputy Ministers of Labour, 1616. 


transfer of administration of Act from 
Department of Public Works to Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour, 838; 
establishment of Department of Labour 
requested by Federation of Labour 
(Cand stat). 492) 


Alta.: 


B.C.: labour and industry—32nd annual 
report of Department of Labour, 557. 

Man.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1949), 86. 

N.Beeeanniial Aes nl Department of 
Labour (1950), 7 

U.S.A.: 38th annual thew of Secretary of 


Labour, 1062. 


Labour Disputes: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Labour Education: 


See Education: Workers’ Education. 
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Labour Exchanges: 
United Kingdom— 
re youth employment service, 334. 
Iceland: functions, 252. 


Labour Force: 


Canada— 


statistics, 113, 269, 412, 588, 736, 884, 1027, 
1158, 1297, 1414, 1583, 1754. 


Ont.: statistics re, 1455. 


United Kingdom: number of women workers 
in Jabour force and age distribution of 
male and female employees, as at 
May, 1950, 1334; rearmament program 
requires labour transfer, 1333. 

U.S.A.: number of married women in labour 
force, 1198; Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, 1950, 310. 


Labour Gazette: 


Canada— 


commendation of C.C.C.L. re English and 
French editions, 647. 


Labour Income: 


Canada— 
statistics, 114, 272, 413, 589, 737, 886, 1028, 
1159> 1298; 1417, 1584, 1757. 
labour income in January and February 
(1951), 918. 
income in 1950, 627. 


Labour Legislation: 


Canada— 


matters of labour interest in Speech from 
Throne, 305. 

legislation enacted by the Twenty-first 
Parliament, 1951—fourth session, 1259. 

highlights of labour laws enacted by pro- 
vincial legislatures in 1951, 843. 

recent regulations under Dominion and 
Provincial legislation—73, 239, 366, 552, 
837, 1000, 1123, 1389, 1549, 1700. 

address of Deputy Minister of Labour at 
34th general conference of I.L.0., 929. 

tenth annual conference of C.A.A.L.L., 1546. 

Labour Legislation in Canada as existing 
December 81, 1948—-issued by Depart- 
ment of Labour, 15. 

1950 edition of Workmen’s Compensation in 
Canada, A Comparison of Provincial 
Laws, 306. 

Dominion legislative proposals of labour 
Organizations: -.eand 12C., 635; (C.C. 
Orel 640- ©.0.C_b 645; RToB. 649, 

national legislation covering minimum 
wages, hours of work and labour legis- 
lation, requested by Executive Council 
rove MON Cpareh nal Bree Wy 

report of Legislative Activities Committee 
presented to convention of T. and L.C., 
1472. 

Alta.: legislation enacted in 1951, 1116. 

B.C.: legislation enacted in 1951, 1383. 
Man.:: legislation enacted in 1951, 1118; high- 
lights of labour laws enacted by pro- 
vincial legislature in 1951, 843, 844, 845, 
846. 

legislation enacted in 1951, 1547; high- 
lights of labour laws enacted by pro- 
vincial legislature in 1951, 843, 845, 
846. 


N:B:: 


Labour Legislation—Con. 


Nfld.: legislation enacted in 1951, 1681; enact- 
ment of new Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 630. 

legislation enacted in 1951, 983; high- 
lights of labour laws enacted by pro- 
eee legislature in 1951, 843, 844, 845, 


N.S.: 


Ont.: legislation enacted in 1951, 846-52; 

highlights of labour laws enacted by 

provincial legislature in 1951, 843, 844, 

845, 846. 

P.E.I.: legislation enacted in 1951, 1548; 
highlights of labour laws enacted by 
provincial legislature in 1951, 843, 846. 

Que.: legislation enacted in 1951, 702, 846. 

Sask.: legislation enacted in 1951, 994; high- 
lights of labour laws enacted by pro- 
vincial legislature in 1951, 843, 844, 845. 

N.W.T.: legislation enacted in 1950, 855. 

Yukon: legislation enacted in 1950, 852. 

United Kingdom: establishment and functions 
of consumers’ councils in coal, gas, 
electricity, transport and civil aviation 
industries, under Iron and Steel Act 
(1949), 157. 


France: recent legislation regarding minimum 
wages, 855. 


Meee legislation in Western Germany, 
6. 


Iceland: labour legislation and social service, 
252-55—early labour’ statutes; The 
Labour Act (1938); The Industrial 
Tribunal; The Labour Exchange; holi- 
days with pay; home building; social 
insurance. 


U.S.A.: digest of labour legislation in 1950, 
1064; summary of state legislation in 
1949 and 1950, 81. 


See also Trade Unions; 


various subject 
headings. 


Labour-Management Consultation: 


Canada— 


company-union consultation in 
products industry, 479, 485. 


chemical 


Labour-Management Co-operation: 


items on agenda of 34th session of Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 498. 


Canada— 

text of declaration of Advisory Committee 
on lLabour-Management Co-operation 
released by Minister of Labour, 1195. 

views of Royal Commission on Transporta- 
tion on relations between railway 
companies and employees, 664. 

Industrial Relations Review published by 
Laval University, 155. 

section on labour and management in Cana- 

dian edition of new Catechism, 1335. 

union policies and company manage- 

ment—third study session held by 

University of Montreal, 629. 

United Kingdom: co-operation in industry 
urged in Speech from the Throne, 1627; 
functions of British industrial court— 
duties of ad hoc boards, 1456; technical 
engineering services advocated by trade 
unionists, 46. 


Que.: 


ot, INDEX 





Labour-Management Co-operation—Con. 


Germany: legislation in Western Germany, 
708; principle of co-deterimination gives 
West German labour control of Ruhr 
Valley industries, 1067; co-rule in coal 
and steel industries, 708. 

U.S.A.: Taft-Humphrey amendment to Labour- 
Management Relations Act, 1707; code 
of ethics for use in arbitration of 
labour management disputes, 920; 
survey of employee—supervisor rela- 
tions, 775; safety provisions in union 
agreements, 20; trade union develop- 
ment of technical engineering services to 
aid in bargaining with managcinent, 44. 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service: 


Teamwork in Industry—monthly reports on 
activities 01) la, MAP C's, 9348, 471,.. 671, 
810, 965, 1088, 1229, 1365, 1522, 1657. 

reports increase in number of L.M.P.C’s, 
Do. 


Labour-Management Production Com- 


militees: 


Canada— ; 

number of Committees as at March 31, 1951, 
1060. 

Teamwork in Industry—monthly reports on 
activities of L.M.P.C’s, 343, 471, 671, 
810, 965, 1088; 1229,.1365, 1522) 1657. 

increase in number of committees reported 
by Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, 153. 

C.B.C. panel discussion on organization, 
operation and purpose of, 1616. 

review of article published by Laval 
University, 1619. 

functioning of L.M.P.C. at Barber Die 
Casting Company, Limited, Hamilton, 
13. 


Labour-Management Relations Act (U.S.A.): 


Taft-Humphrey amendment, 1707. 


Labour Mobility: 


See Labour Transference. 


Labour Organization: 
Canada— 
Fortieth Annual Report on Labour Organ- 
ization in Canada, 1210. 

position of employee organizations in public 

_ service, 444. 

Que.: workers’ right to join a union—reply 
of Hon. Maurice Duplessis to C.C.C.L., 
ar 
dodo. 

See also Freedom of Association; Trade 
Unions. 


Labour Organizations: 


See Trade Unions. 


Labour Permits: 
B.C.— 
number of permits granted in_ 1949 under 
Control of Employment of Children Act 


(1944), 558; provisions of Factories 
Act, 1384. 








Labour Policy: 


US A— 
United Labour Policy Committee formed 
by organized labour, 158. 


Labour Relations: 
See Industrial Relations. 


Labour Representation: 


Canadian representation at second world 
congress of I.C.F.T.U., 1200. 


Canada—- 

members appointed to National Advisory 
Council on Manpower, 311. 

legislative recommendations of T. and L.C., 
CG. of ly CC.C Land hci. union 
submission to Government, 448. 

legislative memorandum of C.C. of L., 642; 
resolutions adopted, 1486. 


Man.: recommendation of Provincial Execu- 
tive of T. and L.C., 493. 
N.B.: recommendation of Federation of 


Labour (T. and L.C.), 491. 
USA.) CO Mte-participate in: TaL0mGon- 
ference, 633. 


Labour Statistics: 


Canada— 
monthly summary of current labour statis- 
tics—5, 147, 303, 441, 625, 767, 915, 
1057, Lgl, 13a, 1449, 1615; 
tables, 111, $267,2410,7536,: 734. 382, 1025; 
LIS6 1295.2 2. 
U.S.A.: Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1950, 310. 


Labour Supply: 


Canada— 

Canadian manpower—text of address of 
Minister of Labour at ninth annual 
Personnel Conference, 652. 

reports to National Advisory Council on 
Manpower, 1619, 1620. 

demand and supply of farm labour—pro- 
ceedings of Federal-Provincial Farm 
Labour Conference, 170. 

United Kingdom: recommendations of National 
Joint Advisory Council, 1628. 
U.S.A.: National Manpower Mobilization 
es announced by President Truman, 
451. 
See also Labour Force. 


Labour Transference: 


increase in mobility of European labour 
urged at 13th Congress of International 
Chamber of Commerce, 1623. 


Canada— 
report of National Advisory Council on 
Manpower, 780. 
reports of provincial 
labour, 170-73. 
United Kingdom: rearmament program 
requires labour transfer, 1333. 


directors of farm 
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Labour Unity: 
Canada— 
extracts from presidential address of A. R. 
Mosher, C.C. of L., 1477. 
recommendations of Committee on Officers’ 
Reports in report to convention of T. 


and L.C., 1469. 

U.S.A.: United Labour Policy Committee 
formed by organized labour, 158; state- 
ment issued by A.F. of L. at 70th 
annual convention, 1506; resolution 


adopted at 12th convention of C.I.0., 
43; convention proceedings of C.I.O., 
1645. 


Labour Unrest: 
memorandum forecasts wave of labour 
unrest in Western Europe, 1338. 
See also Industrial Disputes; Strikes and 
Lockouts. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Inter- 


national: 
ese4 —— 


expanding health services for workers, 161. 


Union, 


Lapointe, Hon. Hugues, Minister of Veterans 
Affairs: 
remarks at National Conference on the 


Rehabilitation of Handicapped Persons, 
461. 


Laundries: 

Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
laundry and dry cleaning industry, 1571. 
resolution adopted by New Brunswick 
Council of Labour re union labour, 182. 


ila 


Laval University: 


annual convention of Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, 794. 


labour topies discussed in publication 
Industrial Relations Review, 155, 1619. 
Law: 
Canada— 


survey of incomes in legal profession (1946, 
1947 and 1948), 14. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Lay-offs: 
Canada— 
amendments to U.I.C. benefit regulations re 
holidays during lay-off, 1271. 
amendment to TLC. contribution regula- 
tions, 1271. 


emergency resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 
1481. 


U.S.A.: lay-offs of factory workers, 1626. 
Leases: 
B.C. — 
provisions of Leasehold Regulations Act, 
1388. 
Leather Products: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 


leather products industry, 93. 
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Legal Decisions: 
Canada— 


legal decisions affecting labour—79, 249, 371, 
554, 697, 858, 981, 1126, 1265, 1553, 1693. 

Parliament’s authority to legislate concern- 
ing trade and commerce held _ by 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council 
not to provide jurisdiction for Sec- 
tion 5 (a) of the Dairy Industry Act, 
79. 

Privy Council held that expelled union 
member should have resorted to appeal 
procedure provided in union constitu- 
tion and by-laws before seeking relief 
in courts, 1265. 


Supreme Court of Canada deals with 
division of legislative powers in respect 
to regulation of bus transport, 1693. 

discriminatory clause in deed to property 


held invalid by Supreme Court of 
Canada, 554. 
B.C.: picketing by Vancouver restaurant 


employees’ union held not to be 
illegal—union protected against injunc- 
tion or action for damages by Section 3 
of Trade-unions Act, 1553; revocation 
of local union’s charter by national 
organization held to cause local to be 
defunct. Funds and property revert to 
parent organization in accordance with 
constitution, 373; Supreme Court’s 
refusal of injunction to restrain T. and 
L.C. officers from organizing dual union 
among Vancouver civic employees. 
upheld in Appeal Court, 858: under 
constitution of U.S.W.A., member of 
local may be “a member in good 
standing’ even if he has not paid 
initiation fee or monthly dues, 859: 
decision of British Columbia Labour 
Relations Board following order of 
Supreme Court for reconsideration in 
Trail certification case, 1128; Labour 
Relations Board directed by Supreme 
Court to grant rehearing to rejected 
applicant for certification, 860: Privy 
Council held that expelled union mem- 
ber should have resorted to appeal 
procedure provided in union constitu- 
tion and by-laws before seeking relief 
in courts, 1265: injunction to restrain 
T. and L.C. from organizing Vancouver 
union, refused by Superior Court, 11: 
Appeal Court finds picketing in res- 
taurant case illegal under Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 371. 


N.S.: application to quash order refusing 
certification of police union is dismissed 
by Supreme Court of Nova _ Scotia. 
1697; provisions in Act for a fine and 
for an order for payment to aggrieved 
person held to invalidate a civil action 
for damages, 861. 


Ont.: certification of Toronto Newspaper 
Guild quashed by decision of Supreme 
Court—judgment of Mr. Justice Gale. 
932; notice of appeal, 937: statement 
of Hon. Leslie M. Frost, Premier of 
Ontario, 938; municipal by-law restrict- 
ing hours during which Toronto gaso- 
line service stations may remain open 
found valid by decision of Court of 
Appeal, 80; High Court of Justice 
held that St. Thomas magistrate was 
right in dismissing charge under early 
closing by-law on ground that required 
number of occupiers had not signed 
application for by-law, 81; application 
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Legal Decisions—Con. 


of C.S.U. for Court review of decer- 
tification order dismissed, 697; injunc- 
tion granted by High Court of Justice 
to restrain picketing in support of a 
strike not recognized as lawful, 249; 
injunction restraining picketing con- 
tinued in modified form by High Court 
of Justice, 376; clean-up man in 
commercial organization not domestic 
servant within meaning of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act—action against 
employer for damages for negligence 
of fellow employee dismissed, 375; 
High Court holds that an employer’s 
duty is not only to maintain safe work- 
ing conditions but also to warn an 
employee against any unusual danger, 
554. 


Court rules box plant workers not 
entitled to printers’ wages, 1699; 
Council of Arbitration held to have 
jurisdiction to deal with performance 
or non-performance of a term of a 
collective agreement, 698; Council of 
Arbitration appointed under Trade 
Disputes Act held to be properly_con- 
stituted, 1126; Montreal Superior Court 
held that Collective Agreement Act 
does not empower Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to make provisions of decree 
retroactive from its publication in 
Quebec Official Gazette, 1127; union 
claim for wages due to its members 
under arbitration award fails—Superior 
Court held to lack jurisdiction because 
each single claim was less than $200, 
556; Appeal Court upholds Lower Court 
in finding third party not liable for 
damages in compensation case, 374. 


only a union directly affected or 
concerned may lay complaint before 
Labour Relations Board that employee 
has been dismissed for union activity, 
981; Orders of Labour Relations Board 
requiring reinstatement of employees 
held to be discharged for union activity 
quashed by Saskatchewan Court, 377. 


U.S.A.: decision of Supreme Court re Federal 
Government’s temporary seizure of coal 
mine to avert strike, 982; Court of 
Appeal establishes right of employee 
... discharged for economy reasons and 
not for pension purposes entitled to 
receive pension, 921; Wisconsin law 
prohibiting strikes in public utilities 
and substituting compulsory arbitration 
for settlement of disputes found to be 
invalid by Supreme Court, 699; judg- 
ment of Connecticut Superior Court 
deals for first time with order under 
State Fair Employment Practices Act, 
250. 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Legal Profession: 


Canada— 
survey of incomes in legal profession (1946. 
1947 and 1948), 14. 


Legislation: 
Canada— 
provisions of Act to confer certain Emer- 
gency Powers on Government, 442. 
See also Labour Legislation; Trade Unions; 
various subject headings. 


Legislative Proposals: 


See Labour Legislation; Trade 
various subject headings. 


Unions; 


Level Crossings: 


Que.— 


recommendations of R.T.B., 332. 


Libraries: 
Canada— 


publications in Library of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 107, 407, 582, 731, 878, 
1021, 1152, 1291, 1578, 1748. 

establishment of national library recom- 


mended by Royal Commission on 
National Development .. ., 1074. 
Licensing: 
Alta.— 
regulations under Trades and Businesses 
Act, 1389. 
Man.: new and amended provisions of High- 


way Traffic Act re licensing of drivers 
and chauffeurs, 1122; regulations under 
Licensed Practical Nurses Act, 1391; 
amendment to Forest Act re scalers’ 
licence, 1123. 

Nfld.: regulations under Highway Traffic Act, 
1693. 

Licence 


N.W.T.: provisions of Business 


Ordinance, 855. 


Yukon: amendment to Motor Vehicle Ordi- 
nance re chauffeurs’ licences, 854. 


Licensing of Workmen: 
B.C.— 


amendment to Fire Marshal Act re moving- 
picture theatres, 1388. 
Man.: annual report of Department of Labour, 
89. 


N.B.: activities of Electricians Board of 
Examiners in 1950, 706. 
N.W.T.: new regulations under Motion 
Pictures Ordinance, 855. 
Liens: 
S.C 


amendment to Mechanics’ Lien Act, 1388. 


Man.: anne rian te to Mechanics’ Lien Act, 
123. 
N.B.: re revision of Mechanics’ Lien Act, 
1548, of Woodsmen’s Lien Act, 1548. 
Liquor: 
Alta.— 


application of coverage regulations of Public 
Service Penison Act (1947) to members 
of Liquor Control Board, 1390. 
Yukon: provisions of Cocktail Lounge Ordi- 
nance, 854. 


Loans: 


Canada— 
amended provisions of National Housing 
Act, 1262. ; 
amended provisions of Veterans Business 
and Professional Loans Act, 1261. 
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Logging: 
Canada— 
wage rates, 1733. 
index numbers of wage rates as at April l, 
1951, 766. 

amendment to U.I.C. contribution regula- 
Hone, 127 L: 
safety campaign of B.C. Lumber 
Worker—efforts to reduce accidents in 
logging industry, 156. 
See also Lumbering. 


BCs 


Lord’s Day Act: 
Canada— 


resolution adopted at convention of C.C.C.L. 
re observance of Act in province of 
Quebec, 1502. 


Loyalty: 
See |B.F. Goodrich Rubber Company of 
Canada. 
Lumbering: 
Canada— 


amendment to U.I.C. contribution regula- 
tions, 1271. 


amendment to Forest Act re scalers’ 
licence, 1123. 


See also Logging. 


Man.: 


Luxembourg: 
paid holidays provided under new Act, 310. 


MacDonald, Donald, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Canadian Congress of Labour: 


appointment as secretary-treasurer and 
National Director of Organization, 1618. 





Machinists: 
Canada— 
Machinist and Machine Operator Trades 
occupational monograph issued’ by 


Department of Labour, 153. 


Maclean, M. M., C.B.E., Assistant Deputy 
Minster of Labour: 
appointment, 1616. 


MacNamara, Dr. Arthur, Deputy Minister of 


Labour: 
joint chairman of National Advisory 
Council on Manpower, 311; remarks 


at meeting of Council, 1619. 


extracts from address at National Confer- 


ence on the Rehabilitation of Handi- 
capped Persons, 459. 

on expansion of vocational training pro- 
gram, 1059. 

text of address at thirty-fourth General 
Conference of I.L.0., 929. 


Maintenance of Membership: 


Canada— 
provisions of collective agreements in manu- 
facturing industry, 1359-61. 








Maintenance of Railway Operation Act: 


award of the Hon. Mr. Justice R. L. 
Kellock, arbitrator, 194. 


Mainwaring, John L., Federal Department of 
Labour: 


remarks at meeting of Canadian Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association, 1453. 


Management: 
United Kingdom— 


technical engineering services advocated by 
trade unionists, 46. 


U.S.A.: trade union development of technical 
engineering services to aid in bargain- 
ing with management, 44. 


Manitoba: 
See various subject headings. 


Manitoba Provincial Executive of Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada: 
legislative proposals, 493. 


Manpower: 


Canada-- 

National Advisory Council on Manpower— 
establishment, 311; first meeting and 
recommendations, 311; membership, 
311; statement of Minister of Labour, 
312; review of present manpower situ- 
ation, 313; re establishment, 552; 
second meeting, 778; manpower situa- 
tion outlined at meeting, 779; reports 
to Council, 1619, 1620. 

manpower requirements studied at annual 
meeting of C.M.A—extracts from 
address of Minister of Labour, 1068. 

Canadian manpower—text of address of 
Minister of Labour at ninth annual 
Personnel Conference, 652. 

remarks of Minister of Labour at conven- 
tion of C.C.C.L., 1496. 

address of Deputy Minister of Labour at 
34th general conference of I.L.0., 929. 


United Kingdom: measures to meet man- 
power needs of defence program— 
recommendations of National Joint 
Advisory Council, 631, 1628. 


U.S.A.: National, Manpower Mobilization 
Policy announced by President Truman, 
451; defence mobilization program— 
establishment of Office of Defence Man- 
power, 451; first report on defence 
mobilization program, 919; defence 
industries to receive manpower train- 
ing assistance, 633; Women’s Advisory 
Committee on Defence Manpower, 634; 
role of industrial safety program in 
manpower mobilization, 919. 

See also Labour Force. 


Manufacturing: 


Canada— 
index numbers of wage rates as at April 1, 


1951, 766. 
numbers of workers affected by collective 


agreements in 1946, 1949 and 1950, 
1639, 1641. 
union security provisions in collective 


agreements, 1359-61. 
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Manufacturing—Con. 


normal work week in manufacturing indus- 
tries, October (1950), 797. 


salaries and hours of office workers in 
manufacturing industries, October 
(1949), 24. 

survey of earnings and hours in manu- 
facturing (1949) issued by D.B. of S., 
12133 

hours and working conditions in manu- 
facturing industries in Halifax, Mont- 


real, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, 


940. 

annual vacations with pay in Canadian 
manufacturing industries, October 
(1950), 1216. 


in Canadian manufac- 
turing industries, October (1950), 1078. 
rest and wash-up periods in Canadian 
manufacturing industries, 1509. 
ownership of manufacturing establishments 
in 1948, 
Ont.: Recreation in Industry—report on 
recreation programs in manufacturing 


issued by Department of Education, 
1061. 


U.S.A.: safety provisions in union agree- 
ments, 20; increase in number and 
frequency of work injuries during first 
quarter of 1951, 1339. 


statutory holidays 


Margarine: 


Que.— 
sale of oleomargarine favoured by R.T.B., 
333; opposed by Hon. Maurice 
Duplessis, 334. 


Marketing: 
Alta.— 
application of coverage regulations of 
Public Service Pension Act (1947) 
to employees of Marketing Services 


Limited, 1390. 


Married Women: 


See Unemployment Insurance; Women in 


Employment. 


Marshall Aid: 


Boreas survey of administration of plan, 


Martin, Hon. Paul, Ministry of National 


Health and Welfare: 


on violations of family allowances regula- 
tions, 153. 

on registrations for old age pensions, 1450. 

announces old age pensions not chargeable 
to pensioner’s estate, 1623. 

remarks at National Conference on the 
ceil of Handicapped Persons, 
4 

on control of industrial health hazards, 156. 

extracts from address at convention of 


CCrpotalsee 14832 


Massey Commission: 


See Royal Commission on _ National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences. 


Meat Packing Industry: 


Canada— 


Bill to amend I.R.D.I. Act, 
1264-65. 


not passed, 


Mechanics: 
Alta.— 


refrigerator mechanic designated as trade 
under Apprenticeship Act, 1389. 


B.C.: amendment to Mechanics’ Lien Act, 


1388 
Man.: amendments to Mechanics’ Lien Act, 
Py 
N.B.: re revision of Mechanics’ Lien Act, 
1548. 
Medical Examinations: 
Canada— 
Medical Examination of Seafarers’ Regu- 
lations—new order under Canada 


Shipping Act, 1002. 
Ont.: amendment to Department of Educa- 
tion Act, 851. 


United Kingdom: report of Chief Inspector 
of Factories (1949) re voung persons, 
fhe 


Medical Rehabilitation: 
See Rehabilitation. 


Medical Research: 
B.C— ‘x 


amendment to Workmen's Compensation 
Act re Medical Research Institute, 
1391. 


Medical Services: 


resolutions concerning occupational diseases, 
preventive medicine, and health ser- 
vices, adopted by Subcommittee on 
Health Services at meeting of I.L.0. 
Petroleum Industrial Committee, 177. 
Canada— 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 635-36. 
Man.: amendment to Public Health Act re 
industrial and construction camps, 366. 


N.S.: recommendation es _ Federation of 
Labour (C.Cots lat), 


Que.: legislative proposals i CUGie dole 


Sask.: amendments to Health Services Act, 
79, 841. 


U.S.A.: expanding health 
I.L.G.W.U. workers, 161. 


See also Dental Services. 


services for 


Medicine: 
See Preventive Medicine. 


Metal Mining: 
Canada— 


wages, hours and working conditions in 
metal mining industry, 387. 


N.S.: revised regulations under Metalli- 
ferous Mines and Quarries Regulation 
Act, 990. 


Metal Products 
See Non-ferrous Metal Products. 
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Mexican ‘‘Wetbacks”’: 
See “Wetbacks”’. 


Mexico: 


recruitment of farm workers)’ authorized 
under new U.S. farm labour bill, 1340. 
migrant workers from Mexico—resolution 
ecoDieg at convention of A.F. of L.,, 


Migration and Settlement: 


resolution adopted at second world congress 
ef VO Tl 20'7 

reduced T.C.A. fares for United Kingdom 
immigrants to Canada, 13. 

Canadian officials on loan to I.L.0. to assist 
in development of expanded migration 
program, 13. 


Canada 


immigration statistics, 113, 269, 412, 588, 
730, 884,’ 1027, 1158, 1297, 1414, 1583, 
1754. 

immigration to Canada in 1950, 305, 1623. 

United Kingdom migration to Canada in 
1950, 1623. 

government plan of financial assistance 
(for transportation) to selected immi- 
grants, 148. 

reduced T.C.A. fares for United Kingdom 
immigrants to Canada, 13. 

migration from Canada—age, sex, occupa- 
tion and province of origin of emigrants 
during two years ending June, 1950, 
leo2: 

reports of provincial directors of farm 
labour on placement of Dutch and 
Italian immigrants in Nova _ Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia, 171-74. 

British immigrants—number of persons 
entering Canada in 1950, 305, 1623. 
Dutch immigrants—number of persons 

entering Canada in 1950, 305. 
barring of West Indian immigrants pro- 
tested by C.C. of L., 1622; other recom- 
mendation, 643. 
legislative memorandum of R.T.B., 651. 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 637, 1478. 


Que.: recommendation of C.C.C.L., 331; 
recommendations of R.T.B., 332; reply 
of Hon. Maurice Duplessis, 334; state- 
ment on immigration issued at conven- 
tion of Federation of Labour (T. and 
EXC aBaye 


United Kingdom: reduced T.C.A. fares for 
immigrants to Canada, 13. 


U.S.A.: migrant workers from Mexico— 
resolution adopted at convention of 
A.F. of L., 1507. 





Military Training: 
U.S.A— 
provisions of Universal Military Training 
and Service Law, 1062. 


Millard, C. H., Vice-President, Canadian 
Congress of Labour: 


Canadian representative at meeting of 
I.C.F.T.U. Executive Board in Brussels, 
Belgium, 150, 





Minimum Age for Employment: 
Canada— 
ratification of I.L.O. Convention 58 fixing 
minimum age for employment oi 
children, 1260. 


U.8.A.: education and employment of urban 
and rural children, 19. 


See also Employment; Juvenile Employment. 


Minimum Call Pay: 
See Wages. 


Minimum Wages: 


Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of €.C.C.L., 
LOZ: 
establishment of National Minimum Wage 
Act requested by C.C. of L., 12-13, 
1486; other recommendation, 643. 


Alta.: recommendations of + Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 491-92. 
B.C.: report of Board of Industrial Rela- 


tions (1949), 558. 


Female Minimum Wage Act— 

orders re overtime in mercantile industry 
for Christmas season, 76. 

Order No. 25 (1948)—manufacturing, 
246; Order No. 33 (1950)—taxicab 
drivers and taxicab dispatchers. 245: 
Order No. 43 £(1950)—janitors in 
apartment buildings, 246: Order No. 44 
(1950)—janitors in buildings other than 
apartment houses, 245; Order No. 464A 
(1946)—fruit and vegetable industry. 
246; Order No. 47B (1946)—fruit and 
vegetable industry, 246. 


Male Minimum Wage Act— 
orders re overtime in mercantile industry 
for Christmas season, 76. 


Order No. 18—stationary steam engi- 
neers, 1701; Order No. 25 (1948)— 
manufacturing, 246; Order No. 255 


(manufacturing), 1701-2; Order No. 33 
(1950)—taxicab drivers and _ taxicab 
dispatchers, 245; Order No. 43 (1950) 
—janitors in apartment buildings. 246; 
Order No. 44 (1950)—janitors in 
buildings other than apartment houses, 
245; Order No. 46A (1946)—fruit and 
vegetable industry, 246; Order No. 47B 
(1946)—fruit and vegetable industry, 
246. 
activities under Minimum Wage Act 
in 1949, 89; recommendations of Pro- 
vincial Executive of T. and L.C., 493. 
N.B.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1950), 704; provisions of 
Order under Minimum Wage Act 
governing male employees engaged in 
canning and processing of fish, vege- 
tables or fruit, 1394; amendments to 
Act requested by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 491. 
N.S.: legislation enacted in 1951, 844-45; 
provisions of Women’s Minimum Wage 
Act, 984, 1392; recommendation of 
Provincial Executive of T. and L.C,, 
792. 
Ont.: Bill to establish minimum wage for al] 
workers, not passed, 852. 
Que.: increase in provincial 


wage scales, 
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Minimum Wages—Con. 


1616; C.C.C.L. requests amendments to 
Minimum Wage Act, 330; recommenda- 
tion of Provincial Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 326. 


Orders under Minimum Wage Act— 


No. 2 (overtime), 841. 

No. 3 (vacations with pay), 249, 841. 

No. 3A (holidays with pay in the con- 
struction industry), 841. 

o. 4 (general order—amendments— 
renewal), 155, 247, 841. 

o. 5 (silk textiles), 841. 

. 8 (cotton textiles), 841. 

. 11 (charitable institutions), 841. 

. 14 (real estate undertakings), 841. 

. 19 (full-fashioned hosiery), 841. 

. 23 (taverns in Montreal), 841. 

. 26A (taxicabs in Montreal), 841. 

. 29 (taxicabs in Quebec), 841. 

. 387 (manufacturing of glass con- 
tainers), 841. 

o. 39 (forest operations), 247, 841, 1703. 
ora (employees of public corporations) , 
No. 42 (stationary enginemen and fire- 
emen) pact. 

No. 51 (wholesale food trade), 1005, 1394. 


Sask.: revised regulations under Minimum 
Wage Act, 841-42; amended provisions 
of Minimum Wage Act, 995; amend- 
ment to Hospital Standards Act re 
working conditions of student hospital 
employees, 1010; submission of Sas- 
katchewan Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.) to Minimum Wage Board, 792; 
recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 492. 

India: regulations under Minimum Wages 
Act, 380. 

France: recent legislation regarding minimum 
wages, 855. 

U.S.A.: state legislation passed in 1949 and 


1950, 83; minimum wages in retail 
trade in New York state, 379. 
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Mining: 


fourth session of Coal Mines Committee 
eb U0.) ol. 
minimum age for employment underground 
in coal mines—resolution adopted by 
Subcommittee on Hours of Work and 
oc Mines Committee of the 1I.L.0., 
resolution adopted by Subcommittee on 
Productivity in Coal Mines and Coal 
Mines Committee of I.L.0., 1517, 1518. 
resolution on miners’ pensions, adopted by 
_Coal Mines Committee of I.L.0., 1518. 
social security provisions for European 
miners—resolution adopted by Coal 
Mines Committee of I.L.0., 1519. 


Canada— 


wages, hours and working conditions in 
coal mining industry, 384. 


index numbers of wage rates as at April l, 


1951, 766. 
gah as of Dominion Coal Board (1950), 
1626. 


Dominion Coal Board—annual survey of 
operating costs and revenues of Cana- 
dian coal mines (1949), 154. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1949 and 1950, 1640. 


INDEX 


Mining—Con. 


wages, hours and working conditions in 
metal mining industry, 387. : 

occupational monograph on mining indus- 
LLY) ooo; 

Alta.: amendments to Coal Mines Regula- 
tioneAcs,, 1125, 1389. 

B.C.: amended provisions of Coal-mines 
Regulation Act, 1386. ; 

Nfld.: provisions of Regulations of Mines 
Act, 1684. 

N.S.: repeal of Coal Mines Regulation (War- 
time Emergency) Act, 990; revised 
regulations under Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 986; revised regulations under 
Metalliferous Mines and Quarries 
Regulation Act, 990. 


United Kingdom: long-term Plan for Coal of 
National Coal Board, 307; report on 
conditions in British mines in 1949, 
450. 


U.8.A.: decision of Supreme Court re 
Federal Government’s temporary seizure 
of coal mine to avert strike, 982; 
minimum employment age of 18 years 
—hazardous occupation order under 
Fair Labour Standards Act, 159; 
safety activities of Bureau of Mines 
(1948-49), 160. 


Minors: 
See Juvenile Employment. 


Mitchell, Hon. Humphrey, former Federal 
Minister of Labour: 


portrait unveiled in Welland Courthouse as 
tribute to public service, 1618. 


Mobility of Labour: 
See Labour Transference. 


Mobilization: 


US A— 


National Manpower Mobilization Policy 
announced by -President Truman, 451; 
defence mobilization program, 451; first 
report on program, 919; mobilization of 
the handicapped discussed at Confer- 
ence of Committee on National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week, 
775; role of industrial safety program 
in manpower mobilization, 919. 

See also Labour Transference. 


Monographs: 
See Occupational Monographs. 


Montreal, University of: 
See University of Montreal. 


Mosher, A. R., President, Canadian Congress 
of Labour: 


extracts from Labour Day message, 1193. 

extracts from New Year’s message, 7 

remarks at presentation of legislative pro- 
gram, 644. 

address at convention of C.C. of L., 1477. 

on resignation of Pat Conroy, secretary- 
treasurer, 1477. 

joint statement on nation-wide campaign for 
price and rent controls, 10. 


INDEX 


Mothers’ Allowances: 
N.B— 
amended provisions of Act, 1548. 


Ont.: supplementary grants increased under 
Act, 553; amended provisions of 
Mothers’ Allowances Act, 851, 1551. 

Que.: C.C.C.L. urges increased allowances for 


needy mothers and wives, 331. 
Sask.: amendment to Social Aid Act, 1394. 
See also Family Allowances. 


Motion Pictures: 
NOW De 


new regulations under Motion 
Ordinance, 855. 


Pictures 


Motor Vehicles: 
Canada— 

Supreme Court of Canada deals with divi- 
sion of legislative powers in respect to 
regulation of bus transport, 1693. 

Man.: new and amended provisions of High- 
way Traffic Act re licensing of drivers 
and chauffeurs, 1122. 

Supreme Court of Canada deals with 

division of legislative powers in respect 

to regulation of bus transport, 1693. 

Nfid.: hoe a under Highway Traffic Act, 
1693. 

N.W.T.: revision of Motor 
nance, 855. 

Yukon: amendment to Motor Vehicle Ordi- 
nance re licences, 854. 


INC Bs 


Vehicles Ordi- 


Moving Stairways: 
See Safety. 


Municipal Government Service: 
Canada— 


wage rates and hours of labour in Municipal 
Government Service, 866. 


Municipalities: 


Que.— 


recommendations of Provincial Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.) re municipal 
and school corporation employees, 327. 


Murray, Philip, President, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations: 


extracts from address at 12th convention of 
C.L.0.,. 41-42. 

extracts from address at 13th convention of 
C.1.0;, 1644; 


Museums: 


Canada— 
recommendation of Royal Commission on 
National Development .. . re National 
Museum, Canadian Historical Museum, 
Canadian Museum of Science, 1074. 


National Accounts: 


Canada— 
National Accounts; Income and_ Expendi- 
ture, 1939-1950—report published by 
D.B. of S., 656-64. 
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National Advisory Council on Manpower: 


establishment, 311, 552—first meeting and 
first recommendations, 311; membership, 
311; statement of Minister of Labour, 
312; review of present manpower situa- 
tIOD, a Los 

meetings, 311, 778, 1619, 1620. 


National Arbitration Order 
Kingdom): 
repeal, 1335. 


(United 


National Coal Board (United Kingdom) : 


report of Board (1946-1950), 773. 

long-term Plan for Coal, 307. 

organizes summer school for mineworkers, 
1358. 


National Defence: 
Canada— 


Canadian manpower—text of address of 
Minister of Labour at ninth annual 
Personnel Conference, 652. 

provisions of Defence Production Act, 446. 

job analysis program of U.I.C. to facilitate 
selection of workers for defence jobs, 
709. 


United Kingdom: measures to meet man- 
power needs of defence program— 
recommendations of National Joint 
Advisory Council, 631. 


U.S.A.: defence mobilization program, 451; 
first report on defence mobilization 
program, 919; number of defence 
workers required in 1952, 1630; defence 
industries to receive manpower training 
assistance, 633; Women’s Advisory 
Committee on Defence Manpower, 634. 


National Defence, Department of: 


issues booklet 
defence, 15. 


on organization for civil 


National Employment Service: 
See Employment Service. 


National Film Board: 


recommendations of Royal Commission on 
National Development .... 1074. 


National Gallery: 


recommendation of Royal Commission on 
National Development ... . 1074. 


National Health and Welfare, Department 
of: 


registrations for old age pensions, 1450. 

violation of family allowances regulations 
during 1949-50, 153. 

rehabilitation services, 455. 


National Health Service: 
See Health Insurance. 


National Housing Act (1944): 


amended provisions, 1262. 
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National Income: 
See Income. 


National Industrial 
(U.S.A.): 


Economics of the Work Week—study of 
wartime experience in Great Britain 


and U.S.A. summarized in report of 
Board; 47. 


Board 


Conference 


National Insurance: 
United Kingdom— 
first report on National Insurance Scheme, 
630; retirement pensions increased by 
amendments to Act, 1197; social insur- 
ance reciprocity with Northern Ireland 
and the Isle of Man—co-ordination of 
national insurance, industrial injuries 
insurance and family allowances 
schemes, 157. 


National Joint Advisory Council (United 
Kingdom): 


proceedings of quarterly meetings, 1628. 


National Labour Code: 
See Labour Code. 


National Labour Relations Act (U.S.A.): 


provisions of Bill to amend Act, 1336. 


National Labour Relations Board (U.S.A.): 


Board upholds shutdown if strike impends, 
1458. 
re multi-plant bargaining, 158. 
employer-union liability established by 
Board when worker discharged under 
illegal union-shop agreement, 20. 


National Legislation: 
See Labour Legislation. 
National Museum: 


Canada— 


recommendation of Royal Commission on 
National Development . . LOTS. 


National Registration: 


Canada— 
report of National Advisory Council on 
Manpower, 778, 1620. 


opposition of C.C.C.L., 646. 


National Revenue, Depariment of: 


issues booklet on Pension Plans for the 
Purpose of the Income Tax Act, 151. 


National Seamen’s Association of Canada: 


merger of Association with U.M.W.A., 1618. 
merger repudiated by C.B.R.E., 1339. 


Nationalization: 
Canada— 


resolution adopted by C.C.C.L. concerning 
telephone services, 1501. 

United Kingdom: report of National Coal 
Board (1946-1950), 773; establishment 
and functions of Consumers’ Councils, 
in nationalized industries, 157. 
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Natural Gas: 


Alta.— 


application of coverage regulations of 
Public Service Pension Act (1947) to 
members of Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Conservation Board, 1390. 


Natura! Resources: 


Canada—- 
recommendation of T. and L.C., 638. 


Needy Persons: 


See Pensions 


New Brunswick: 


See various subject headings. 


New Brunswick Council of Labour (C.C. 
of Le): 


fifth annual meeting, 181. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.): 


38th convention, 38. 
legislative proposals, 490. 


New Year’s Messages: 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 


6; Perey R. Bengough, President, T. 
and L.C.)'7; A. R. Mosher, President, 
CCl ar i 7; Gérard Picard, President, 
C:C. Chay: 


New Zealand: 


waterfront workers’ strike, 1746. 

New Zealand and Australian trade unionists 
tour U.S. industrial plants and mines, 
161. 


Newfoundland: 
See various subject headings. 


Newfoundland Federation of Fishermen: 
organization, 1692. 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour CT. 
and L.C.): 


legislative proposals, 790. 
14th annual convention, 182. 


Newspaper Guild: 
See Legal Decisions. 


Newspapers: 
Canada— 


resolution adopted at convention of C.C. of 
L., re Canadian Press, 1486. 
Alta.: 


regulations under Apprenticeship Act 
re weekly newspaper trade, 241. 

U.S.A.: plan of I.T.U. to publish daily news- 

papers in nine cities, 1340. 
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Newsprint: 
Canada— 


resolution adopted at convention of C.C.C.L., 
1502. 


Nobel Peace Prize: 


1951 Nobel Peace Prize awarded to Léon 
Jouhaux, French labour leader, 1625. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products: 


Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
non-ferrous metal products industry 
(October, 1950), 1143. 
Northwest Territories: 
amendments to Yukon and Northwest 


Territories Acts, 1264. 
See also various subject headings. 


Nova Scoiia: 
See various subject headings. 
Nova Scotia Federation of Labour (C.C. 


of L.): 


9th convention, 37. 


Nova Scotia Provincial Executive (T. and 
TG): 


legislative proposals, 791. 


Nurses: 


Alta — 
application of coverage regulations of 

Public Service Pension Act (1947) to 
nurses employed under Nursing Service 
Act, 1390. 

B.C.: provisions of Practical Nurses Act, 

1388; provisions of Psychiatric Nurses 

Act, 1388. 

regulations under Licensed Practical 

Nurses Act, 1391. 


Man.: 


Occupational Diseases: 


resolution adopted by Subcommittee on 
Health Services at meeting of I.L.0. 
Petroleum Industrial Committee, 177. 


Occupational Monographs: 


Canada— 


machinist and machine operator trades, 153. 
mining and foundry industries, 1333. 


Office Buildings: 
Ont.— 


amendment to Factory, 
Building Act, 851. 


Office Workers: 


-Canada— 


annual vacations with pay for office workers 
in manufacturing industries, 1216, 1220. 

normal work week in manufacturing indus- 
tries, October (1950), 797. 

provisions of collective agreements, 33. 

salaries and hours of office workers in 
manufacturing industries, October 
(1949), 24. ‘ 


Shop and Office 





Oil: 
Iran— 


oil industry in Jran—report of I.L.0. 
Petroleum Industrial Committee at 
meeting (third session), 176. 


Old Age Assistance Act: 


provisions, 1058, 1261. 


Old Age Pensions: 


See Pensions. 


Old Age Security Act: 


provisions, 1058. 


Oldenbroek, J. H., General Secretary, Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions: 

progress report, 1202. 


Older Workers: 


Canada— 
legislative recommendation of C.C. of L., 
642, 
United Kingdom: older workers to assist in 
rearmament drive, 1066. 


U.S.A.: The Aged and Society—research 
symposium published by Industrial 
Relations Research Association, 309. 


Oleomargarine: 
See Margarine. 


One Day’s Rest in Seven: 


Man.— 
provisions of Hours and Conditions of Work 

Act, 1118-19. 

N.B.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 491. 

Sask.: exemption of certain cooks and 

ecookees from provisions of One Day's 

Rest in Seven Act, 79. 


Ontario: 
See various subject headings. 


Ontario Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.): 


legislative proposals, 495. 
annual convention, 494. 


Ontario Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.G3)'s 


legislative proposals, 792. 
fifth annual convention, 183. 


Operating Engineers: 
Man.— ; } 
activities under Operating Engineers and 
Firemen Act, in 1949, 88. 


Optical Services: 


United Kingdom— : 
charge for optical services under National 
Health Service, 1197. 
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Orders in Council: 


P.C. 567 (establishment of National 
Advisory Council on Manpower), 552. 

P.C. 1489 (Great Lakes seamen’s security 
regulations), 837, 864. 

P.C. 1480 (Medical Examination of Sea- 
farers Regulations), 1002. 

P.C. 1481 (Certification of Able Seamen 
Regulations), 1001. 
P.C. 1482 (Ships’ Crews Food and Catering 

Regulations), 1000. 

P.C. 1483 (Certification of Ships’ Cooks 
Regulations), 1001. 

P.C. 2101 (amendment to Great Lakes 
seamen’s security regulations), 837, 864. 

P.C. 2847 (amendment to Great Lakes 
Seamen’s Security Regulations), 1125. 

P.C. 3267 (amendments to unemployment 
insurance commission regulations), 1196, 
Pye 

P.C. 3510 (unemployability supplement regu- 
lations under Appropriation Act, No. 4, 
1951), 1550. 

P.C. 3811 (pilotage by-laws for district of 
Caraquet, N.B.), 1550. 

P.C. 3855 (extension of deadline for sea- 
men’s security cards), 1196. 

P.C. 3855 (new provisions of Great Lakes 
Seamen’s Security Regulations), 1389. 

P.C. 4237 (pilotage by-laws for district of 
Sydney, N.S.), 1550. 

P.C. 4245 (amended regulations governing 

prevailing rate employment), 74. 

4702 (amended regulations under 
Department of Veterans Affairs Act re 
public holidays with pay for disabled 
veterans), 1700. 

P.C. 4994 (appointment of Arbitrator in 
the matter of The Maintenance of Rail- 
way Operation Act), 194. 

P.C. 5412 (Special Force Veterans Benefit 
Regulations), 73. 

P.C. 5745 (amendment to Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations), 240. 


PG; 


Overtime: 
Canada— 


provision of collective agreements in 
chemical products industry, 477, 483. 

provisions of agreements in tobacco indus- 
try, 169. 


overtime payment in certain industries— 

chemical products, 1277. 

coal mining, 386; metal mining, 388. 

electrical apparatus and supplies, 1141. 

hotel industry, 1566. 

iron and steel products, 952. 

laundry and dry cleaning industry, 1573. 

leather products, 94. 

logging, 1402. 

manufacturing industries in Halifax. 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver (October, 1950), 941. 

metal mining, 388; coal mining, 386. 

non-ferrous metal products, 1145. 

primary textile industry, 716. 

restaurant industry, 1570. 

retail trade, 1729. 

rubber products, 1283. 

transportation equipment, 959. 

wholesale trade, 1722. 

wood products, 1405. 


B.C.: orders under Minimum Wage Acts and 
Hours of Work Act re overtime in 
mercantile industry during Christmas 
season, 76. 





Overtime—Con. 

Man.: recommendation of Provincial Execu- 
tive of T. and L.C. re collection of 
pay, 493. 

United Kingdom: survey of rates of wages 
for overtime work in principal indus- 
tries, 1076; recommendations of 
National Joint Advisory Council, 1628; 
report of Chief Inspector of Factories 
(1949), 789. 

U.S.A.: 40-hour work week with premium pay 
for overtime throughout emergency 
mobilization period, 1454. 


Paint Industry: 


Canada— 


five-day, 45-hour week in paint and varnish 
industry, 1453. 


Part-time Employment: 


United Kingdom— 
recommendations of National Joint Advisory 
Council, 1628; report of Chief Inspector 
of Factories (1949), 789. ¢ 


Passenger Elevators: 
See Elevators. 


Payment by Results: 


payment by results in building industry in 
certain European countries, 924. 

I.L.0. meeting of experts on payment-by- 
results systems, 1520. 

See also Incentives. 


Payrolls: 


Canada— 
Annual Survey of Employment and Payrolls 
Hf Canada, 1949, issued by D.B. of S., 
iL, 
BCs: eeu provincial payroll for 1949, 
See also Wages. 


Peace: 


Lasting Peace the I.L.0. Way—book pub- 
lished by International Labour Organ- 
ization, 1451. 

resolution adopted at 34th session of 
International Labour Conference, 1348. 

1951 Nobel Peace Prize awarded to Léon 
Jouhaux, French labour leader, 1625. 


Canada—- 


resolutions on world peace and the Japanese 
Treaty adopted by T. and L.C., 1473. 


resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 37. 


N.S.: 


Pensions: 


address of Canadian Deputy Minister of 
Labour at 34th general conference of 
gO Rn s0, 

resolution on miners’ pensions, adopted by 
Coal Mines Committee of I.L.0., 1518. 
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Pensions—C on. Pensions—Con. 
Canada— B.C,: legislative resolutions concerning 


Old Age Assistance Act-— 
provisions, 1058, 1261. 


Old Age Security Act— 
provisions, 1058. 

Blind Persons Act— 
provisions, 1058. 

Old Age and Blind Persons Pension Act— 
amendment, 1693. 

statement of Prime Minister, concerning 
introduction and implementation of 
legislation to provide new program of 
old age security, 926. 

registrations for old age pensions, 1450. 

extracts from Hansard re proof of age, 1632. 

old age pensions not chargeable to pen- 
sioner’s estate, 1623. 

old age security plan discussed at Confer- 
ence of Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments, 8. 

Dominion-provincial agreement of amend- 
ment to B.N.A. Act re old age pensions, 
768. 

amendment to B.N.A. Act, 1264 . 

old age and blind pensioners in Canada as 
at September 30, 1950, 15; December 31, 
19507 4495" “Mareh 31; 1951, 772; 
June 30, 1951, 1450; September 30, 1951, 
1622. 

arbitrator’s award in the matter of The 
Maintenance of Railway Operation Act, 
LD wa aA 

unemployability supplement regulations 
under Appropriation Act, No. 4, 1951, 
1550. 

provisions of Pensions Act as applicable to 
members of Special Forces, 73. 

amendments to Veterans Pension Act, 1261. 

amendment to Income Tax Act re deduc- 
tion of payments by employer, 1260. 

Pension Plans for the Purpose of the Income 
Tax Act—booklet issued by Department 
of National Revenue, 151. 

address of Deputy Minister of Labour at 
34th general conference of I.L.0., 930. 

provisions of collective agreements in 
chemical products industry, 479. 


C.0.0.L.— 


legislative memorandum, 646, reply of 
Prime Minister, 648; resolution adopted 
at convention, 1502; remarks of Min- 
ister of Labour, 1496. 
C.C. of L— 
legislative recommendations re old age 
pensions, 642; seeks changes in federal 
old age pension legislation, 1487; 
remarks of Minister of National Health 
and Welfare at convention, 1483. 
R.T.B— 
recommendations re old age security, 650. 
T. and L.C.— 


recommendations, 635-36; resolution 
adopted at convention, 1471. 


Alta.: enactment of Old Age Pensions Act, 
1118; legislation enacted in 1951, 845; . 


increased coverage under Public Service 
Pension Act (1947), 1390; recom- 
mendations of Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.) re old age pensions, 
492; resolution adopted at convention 
of Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
39. 


amendment to B.N.A. Act, 1388; reso- 
lutions adopted by Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 793; recommenda- 
tions of British Columbia Executive of 
T. and L.C. re old age pensions, 493. 

Man.: amendment to Old Age and Blind 
Persons’ Pensions Act, 1122; legisla- 
tion enacted in 1951, 845. 

N.B.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re old age 
pensions, 491. 

N.S.: -plan for city employees, including 
policemen and firemen, confirmed by 
amendment to Halifax City Charter, 
994; increase in total disability 
pensions requested by Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 37, other recom- 
mendations, 37; recommendation of 
Provincial Executive of T. and L.C., 
792. 

Ont.: pensions to needy persons between 65 
and 69 years of age provided by new 
old age pension bill, 1450; increase in 
allowable income before pension of 
blind pensioners, 1450; resolution 
adopted by Provincial Federation (T. 
and L.C.) re old age pensions, 185. 

Que.: provisions of Act authorizing Dominion- 
provincial agreement re payment of old 
age and blind pensions, 703; legislation 
enacted in 1951, 845; recommendations 
of C.C.C.L. re old age pensions, 328, 
reply of Hon. Maurice Duplessis, 333; 
C.C.C.L. urges increased allowances for 
blind persons, and needy mothers and 
wives, 331; recommendations of R.T.B. 
re old age pensions, 332, reply of Hon. 
Maurice Duplessis, 333; recommenda- 
tion of Provincial Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re old age 
pensions, 328, reply of Hon. Maurice 
Duplessis, 333. 

Sask.: resolution adopted by Legislature re 
amendment to B.N.A. Act, 999; provi- 
sions of Urban Employees’ Superannua- 
tion Act, 998. 

Yukon: amendment to Old Age Pensions 
Ordinance, 855. 

United Kingdom: first report on National 
Insurance Scheme, 630; retirement 
pensions increased by amendments to 
National Insurance Act, 1197; privately 
financed industrial pension plans, 16. 

U.S.A.: pension plans in collective agree- 
ments, 308; Court of Appeal estab- 
lishes right of employee . . . discharged 
for economy reasons and not for 
pension purposes entitled to receive 
pension, 921; pension provision of 
agreement between General Electric and 
International Union of Electrical 
Workers (C.1.0.), 1625; area-wide 
pension fund in Toledo, Ohio, estab- 
lished by U.A.W., and provision for 
transfer of workers’ pension credits, 
160-61; resolution adopted by C.I.O. re 
old age pensions, 44. 


Permits: 
See Labour Permits. 
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Personnel: 


Canada— 


Canadian Manpower—text of address of 
Minister of Labour at ninth annual 
Personnel Conference, 652. 


Personnel Administration: 


U.S.A.— 
labour relations in 
survey conducted 
University, 21. 


department stores— 
Dy) polar ta crest Om 


Petroleum: 


meeting (third session) of I.L.0. Petroleum 
Industrial Committee, 175. 

Alta.: application of coverage regulations of 
Public Service Pension Act (1947) to 
members of Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Conservation Board, 1390. 


Phelan, V. C., Durector, Canada Branch, 
International Labour Organization: 


awarded Citation of Merit by Interna- 
tional Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services, 916. 


Physically Handicapped: 
See Handicapped Persons. 


Picard, Gérard, General President, Canadian 

and Catholic Confederation of Labour: 

presidential report at 30th annual conven- 
tion, 1490. 

extracts from Labour Day message, 1194; 
from New Year’s message, 7. 

joint statement on nation-wide campaign 
for price and rent controls, 10. 

appointed as labour representative on 
National Advisory Council on Man- 
power, 311. 


Picketing: 
B.C .— 

Appeal Court finds picketing in restaurant 
case illegal under Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act, 371; picket- 
ing by Vancouver restaurant employees’ 
union held not to be illegal—union 
protected against injunction or action 
for damages by Section 3 of Trade- 
unions Act, 1553. 
injunction granted by High Court of 
Justice to restrain picketing in 
support of a strike not recognized as 
lawful, 249; injunction restraining 
picketing continued in modified form 
by High Court of Justice, 376; 
recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 494. 
right to strike—recommendations of 


GCC lanes30: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


Pilotage By-laws: 
See Canada Shipping Act. 


Placements: 


Canada— 

placement of physically handicapped per- 
sons by Special Placements Division, 
N.E.S., during period December 14, 
1950-March 14, 1951, 769. 

efficiency of physically handicapped workers 
shown in results of survey by Special 
Placements Division, N.E.S., 1453. 

rehabilitation services, 454. 

job analysis program of U.I.C. to facilitate 
selection of workers for defence jobs, 
709. 


United Kingdom: function of Youth Employ- 
ment Service, 335. 

U.S.A.: placement of skilled 
Employment Service, 1339. 


labour by 


Plumbing and Steamfitting: 
N.S.— 


amendments to Trade Regulations for the 
Plumbing: and Steamfitting Trades and 
for the Motor Vehicle Repair Trade 
under Apprenticeship Act, 1702. 


Sask.: trade regulations under Apprentice- 
ship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 
governing plumbing and _ carpentry 
trades, 1394. 

Police: 

N.S.— 


superannuation plan confirmed by amend- 
ment to Halifax City Charter, 994; 
application to quash order refusing 
certification of police union dismissed 
by Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, 
1697. 


Political Action: 


Canada— 
convention proceedings of C.C. of L., 1479; 
extracts from presidential address of 
A. R. Mosher, 1477. 
U.S.A.: program endorsed by C.1.0., 44. 


Population: 


Ont.— 
population and the labour force, 1455. 


U.S.A.: The Aged and Society—research 
symposium published by Industrial 
Relations Research Association, 309. 


Postal Workers: 


Canada— 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1473. 


Power Dumb-Waiters: 
See Safety. 


Power Plants: 


United Kingdom— 
re erection of atomic power plant, 925. 


Practical Nursing: 
See Nurses. 
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Premiums: 
See Overtime. 


Preparedness: 
Canada— 


Canadian manpower—text of address of 
Minister of Labour at ninth annual 
Personnel Conference, 652. 


Pressure Plants: 
Man.— 


activities under Steam Boiler and Pres- 
sure Plant Act, in 1949, 88. 


Pressure Vessels: 


B.C.— 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act—regulations, 
241, 1701; extended scope of Act, 558. 
N.B.: inspections in 1950, 705. 
Nfld.: Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act (1949) 
—regulations, 76, 1391, 1689. 


Ont.: Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act— 
revised regulations, 849; legislation 
enacted in 1951, 845. 

Que.: Pressure Vessels Act—regulations, 1125; 
provisions of new section, 78. 

Sask.: Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act— 
amended provisions, 79, 996. 

Yukon: amendments ‘to Steam Boiler 


Ordinance, 854. 


Prevailing Rate Employees: 





Canada 


amended regulations, 74, 240. 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1473. 
N.S.: recommendation of Federation of 


Labour? (C0. 02. Li.) ay. 


Preventive Medicines: 


resolution adopted by Subcommittee on 
Health Services at meeting of I.L.O. 
Petroleum Industrial Committee, 177. 


Price Control: 


Canada— 
labour organizations’ joint nation-wide 
campaign for price and rent controls, 

1M). 


immediate Government action requested in 
brief presented to Prime Minister by 
ey ote li One OU Orel, Or, UL. atid 
R.T.B., 448; campaign for price con- 
trols continued by labour bodies, 771. 

0.C.C.L.—legislative recommendations, 646, 
reply of Prime Minister, 648; resolu- 
tion adopted at convention, 1494, 
remarks of Minister of Labour, 1497. 

C.C. of L.—legislative memorandum, 640-41; 
extracts from presidential address of 
A. R. Mosher, 1477, resolution adopted, 
1479. 

R.T.B—legislative recommendation, 650, 
reply of Minister of Defence Produc- 
tion, 651. 

T. and L.C—legislative recommendations, 
636; resolution adopted at convention, 
1468. 


Price Control—Con. 


Alta.: resolution adopted by Industrial 


Federation of Labour of Alberta 
(C.C. of L.), 493. 


B.C.: reimposition of price control urged by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 7983. 

Man.: recommendation of Provincial Execu- 
tive of T. and L.C., 493. 

N.B.: imposition requested by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 38; recom- 
mendation of Federation, 491. 

Ont.: resolutions adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 494. 

U.S.A.: modification of price control program, 
451-52; amendment to Defence Produc- 
tion Act, 1624; resolutions adopted by 
Ci... 1646; 

Prices: 

Canada— 


monthly reports on prices and the cost otf 
living, 104, 263, 402, 578, 729, 875, 1019, 
1149, 1287, 1408, 1575, 1740. 
statistics, 130, 286, 428, 600, 753, 901, 1042, 
1174, 13815, 1433, 1600, 1774. 
cost-of-living escalator clauses in collective 
bargaining agreements, 1633. 
one hour’s work buys more in 1951 than in 
1929—-study of industrial worker pre- 
pared by University of Saskatchewan, 
1622. 
resolution adopted by C.C.C.L. re cost-of- 
living index, 1502. 
Australia: indices as at December 31, 1950. 
United Kingdom: 
1950, 450; 
mended by 
1453. 
U.S.A.: report of House Committee on con- 
sumers’ price index, 1627; cost-of-living 
Indes sae al wAMoUSsin Lon skool. 1452. 
defence mobilization program—estab- 
lishment of Office of Price Administra- 
tion, 451. 
See also Price Control. 


index of retail prices in 
revision in index recom- 
Cost-of-Living Committee, 


Primary Textile Industry: 
Canada—- 
wages, hours and working conditions, 715. 


Prince Edward Island: 


See various subject headings. 


Princeton University: 


survey of labour relations in department 
stores, 21. 


Printing and Publishing: 
Alta — 


regulations under Apprenticeship Act re 
weekly newspaper trade, 241. 


Que.: Court rules box plant workers not 
entitled to printers’ wages, 1699. 


Printing Bureau: 
Canada— 
re wage rates, 637, 648, 649. 
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Private Enterprise: 


Canada— 


ownership of manufacturing establishments 
in 1948, 14. 


Private Investment: 
See Investment. 


Private Ownership: 


Canada— 
statement of principles of C.C.C.L., 1493. 


Production: 


Economics of the Work Week—study of 
wartime experience in Great Britain 
and U.S.A. summarized in report of 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
47. 

eighteen European countries plan indus- 
trial production boost, 1336. 

resolution adopted by Subcommittee on 
Productivity in Coal Mines and Coal 
Mines Committee of I.L.O., 1517. 


Canada— 

provisions of Defence Production Act, 446. 

provisions of Act enacted to establish 
Department of Defence Production, 
1263. 

reports of Dominion Coal Board, 154, 1626. 

address of Deputy Minister of Labour at 
34th general conference of I.L.0., 931. 


United Kingdom: increase in productivity— 
report of Committee on Industrial 
Productivity, 18; long-term Plan for 
Coal of National Coal Board, 307; 
report of National Coal Board (1946- 
1950), 773. 

U.S.A.: gain in productivity in 1950, 1339; 
increase in productivity indicated in 
Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1950, 310; report of Council of 


Economic Advisers, 157-58; survey of 
employee-supervisor relations, 775; 
National Manpower Mobilization 


Policy announced by President Truman, 
451; extension and strengthening of 
Defence Production Act requested by 
President Truman, 774. 


Professional Corporations: 


Que.— 
recommendation of C.C.C.L., 329; reply of 
Hon. Maurice Duplessis, 333. 


Professional Dues: 
Canada— 


amendment to Income Tax Act re deduc- 
tion from taxable income, 1260. 


Professional Syndicates Act (Quebec): 
recommendations of C.C.C.L., 329. 


Professional Workers: 


meeting of World Congress of Professional 
Workers organized by I.C.F.T.U., held 
in Brussels, Belgium, 923. 

amendment to Act respecting Educa- 
tion in City of Sherbrooke, 703. 


Que.: 


Profit-Sharing: 
international study of profit-sharing plans, 
667. 


Projectionists: 
B.C.— 


amendment to Fire Marshal Act re moving- 
picture theatres, 1388. 


Psychiatric Nurses: 
See Nurses. 


Public Assistance: 


US A— 
resolution adopted by C.I.0O., 44. 


Public Education: 
See Education. 


Public Employees: 


Canada— 


ninth annual convention of Joint Council 
of Public Employees (B.C. Division) — 
organization of proposed National 
Union or Council of Public Employees 
in Canada discussed, 1621. 


Public Health: 
See Health. 


Public Holidays: 
See Holidays. 


Public Investment: 
See Investment. 


Public Ownership: 


Canada— 
resolutions adopted by T. and L.C., 1474. 


Public Safety: 
See Safety. 


Public Schools: 
See Schools. 


Public Service: 


Canada— 
position of employee organizations in public 
service, 444. 
Alta.: increased coverage under Public Ser- 
vice Pension Act (1947), 1390. 
amendment to Public Service Act 
(1947) re collective agreements, 999. 


Sask.: 


Public Statutes: 
N.B.— 


revision, 1548. 
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Public Utilities: 
US.A— 


Wisconsin law prohibiting strikes in public 
utilities and substituting compulsory 
arbitration for settlement of disputes 
found to be invalid by Supreme Court, 
699. 


Public Works: 


3rd session of I.L.0. Building, Civil Engi- 
neering and Public Works Committee 
studies seasonality and welfare, 947. 
Canada— 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1474. 


Alta.: transfer of administration of Act from 
Department of Public Works to 
Department of Industries and Labour, 
838. 


B.C.: regulations under Public Works Fair 
Wages and Conditions of Employment 
Act, 1383. 


Publications: 
Canada— 


publications in Library of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 107, 407, 582, 731, 878, 
LOD VLD 228290," 157857 1748: 

See also various subject headings. 


Publishing: 
See Printing and Publishing. 


Quebec: 


See various subject headings. 


Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.): 
14th annual convention, 1212. 
legislative proposals, 326. 


appointment of president as member of 
Labour Relations Board, 155. 


Racial Discrimination: 
Canada— 


resolutions adopted at convention of T. and 
L.C., 1470. 


Racial Tolerance: 


Canada— 


racial tolerance and civil rights discussed 
at meetings of labour groups (T. and 
L.C. and C.C. of L.) in Montreal and 
Toronto, 446. 

recommendation of T. and L.C., 638. 


Racketeering: 
US A— 
resolution adopted by C.1.0., 1646. 
Radio: 
Canada— 
recommendations of Royal Commission on 
National Development .... 1073. 


Alta.: regulations under Apprenticeship Act 
re radio technicians, 240. 
See also Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. 


Railway Crossings: 


Que.— 
recommendations of R.T.B. re level cross- 
mgs, 3a2. 
Railway Labour Executives Organization: 
USA— 


United 


representation on 


Labour Policy 
Committee, 158. 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods: 


Dominion legislative program, 649; remarks 
of Minister of Defence Production, 651. 
joint submission to Government by labour 
bodies—legislative proposals concerning 
price and rent control, 448, 449. 
joint nation-wide campaign for price and 
rent controls, 10. 
continue campaign for price controls, 771. 
Que.: recommendations of Joint Legislative 
Committee, 332. 


Railways: 


Canada— 


conclusion of dispute between Canadian 
National Railways, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Ontario Northland 
Railway, and Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company, and 
employees (12 (15) international rail- 
way labour organizations), 186, 499. 

arbitrator’s award in the matter of The 
eee of Railway Operation Act, 

eighteen international railway unions seek 
wage increases, 1451. 

Report of Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation tabled in House of Commons, 
444; views of Commission on relations 
between railway companies and 
employees, 664. 

recommendations of R.T.B. re Railway Act, 
649; re railway-highway crossings, 650. 

Que.: recommendations of Joint Legislative 
Committee of R.T.B., 332. 

India: improvement in working conditions of 
railway workers, 1196. 

U.S.A.: union shop and check-off clauses 
permitted in collective agreements by 
amendment to Railway Labour Act, 
701; provisions of agreement reached in 
dispute between trainmen and railway 
operators, 918. 


See also Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment. 
Rearmament: 
United Kingdom— 
rearmament program requires’ labour 


transfer, 1333; older workers to assist 
in rearmament drive, 1066. 


Reciprocity: 
United Kingdom— 
social insurance reciprocity with Northern 
Ireland and the Isle of Man—co- 
ordination of national insurance, indus- 
trial injuries insurance and _ family 
allowances schemes, 157. 
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Recreation: Rent Control: 
Oot Canada— 
Recreation in Industry—report on recrea- summary of situation, 447. 
tion programs in manufacturing issued labour organizations’ joint nation-wide 


by Department of Education, 1061. 


Refrigeration: 


Alta.— 
refrigerator mechanic designated as trade 
under Apprenticeship Act, 1389. 


Refugees: 


resolution adopted at second world con- 
grese/or LCF TU 1207, 


Registrations: 


Canada— 
unemployment insurance statistics—93, 258, 
883)\0566, 714; 865, 1015,, 113351270, 


13979-40559, 4 E712. 
Germany: conscription of labour in 
Germany, 1334. 


See also National Registration. 


East 


Rehabilitation: 


world congress of the International Society 
for the Welfare of Cripples, 1647. 

T.L.0. report on world rehabilitation 
problems, 925. 


Canada— 

National Conference on the Rehabilitation 
of Handicapped Persons, 454-70. 

report of Committee on Medical Reha- 
bilitation at National Conference on 
Rehabilitation, 467-70. 

rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
capped—remarks of Minister of Labour 
at meeting of National Advisory Council 
on Manpower, 779. 

veterans’ rehabilitation under C.V.T. (1950- 
5h) aebloe. 

provincial programs, 455. 

B.C.: report on slum clearance project in 
Vancouver, 772. 

Ont.: recommendations of Commissioner 
appointed to report on Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 322. 

United Kingdom: rehabilitation services, 456. 

U.S.A.: rehabilitation services, 456; Curative 
Centre to rehabilitate injured workers, 
mike 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment: 
provisions of Veterans Benefit Act, 1260. 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act: 


provisions in Act for a fine and for an 
order for payment to aggrieved person 
held to invalidate a civil action for 
damages, 861. 

incorporation of Order into Special Force 
Veterans Benefit Regulations, 738. 


Remembrance Day: 


Man.— 
provisions of Act prohibiting work for gain 
or reward or purchase or sale of goods 
on Remembrance Day, 1120. 


conan for price and rent controls, 


immediate Government action requested in 
brief presented to Prime Minister by 
Tt and su. G2eC.G, orl... C.G Lao 


RDB e448: 
secretary’s report at convention of C.C.C.L., 
1499. 


legislative memorandum of C.C. of L., 640-41. 
reimposition of controls urged by R.T.B., 
650. 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 637. 
Alta.: amendment to Rent Control Act, 1118. 


B.C.: legislation enacted in 1951, 846; pro- 
visions of Leasehold Regulations Act, 
1388; resolution of Federation of 
Haboure (G:C sor ie) 79a! 


Man.: legislation enacted in 1951, 846; enact- 
ment of Leasehold Regulations Act, 
1122; recommendation of Provincial 
Executive of T. and L.C., 493. 


N.B.: legislation enacted in 1951, 846; pro- 
visions of Municipal Rent Control Act, 
1548; recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 491. 


N.S.: legislation enacted in 1951, 846; pro- 
visions of Housing and Rentals Act, 
994; adoption of rent controls requested 
by Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
37; recommendation of Provincial Exec- 
utive of T. and L.C., 792. 


legislation enacted in 1951, 846; 
proclamation of Act to continue in 
force Dominion Wartime Leasehold 
Regulations, 852: resolutions adopted at 
convention of Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.), 494, legislative proposals, 
495; maintenance of Government regu- 
lations requested by Provincial Federa- 
tion, (T. and LiCjy18# 

P.E.I.: legislation enacted in 1951, 846; pro- 
visions of Housing and Rentals Act, 
1549. 

Que.: legislation enacted in 1951, 846; pro- 
visions of Act respecting the regulation 
of rentals, 703; recommendation of 
C.C.C.L., 329; recommendation of Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour (T. and 
PLO evap 

U.S.A.: extension of, 1624. 


Ont.: 


Reporting Pay: 
See Wages. 


Reports: 


See Annual 
headings. 


Reports; various subject 


Representation: 


Canada— 

representation on National Advisory Council 
on Manpower—employers, agriculture, 
women, veterans, and Government ser- 
wicegseolasls, 

appointment of diplomatic representative at 
Vatiean urged by C.C.C.L., 646; 
remarks of Prime Minister, 648. 
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Representation—Con. 


recommendation of R.T.B., 651. 

N.B.: C.C. of L. representation on Court of 
Referees (N.E.S.), requested by New 
Brunswick Council of Labour, 182. 

See also Labour Representation. 


Representation Votes: 
N.B— 
amendment to Labour Relations Act, 1547. 


Research: 

U.S.A—- 
Institute of Industrial Health—establish- 
ment as health research project 


announced by University of Michigan 
and General Motors Corporation, 160. 


See also Medical Research. 


Residential Construction: 
See Construction. 


Residents: 
See Labour Acts. 


Rest Periods: 


Canada— 


provisions of collective agreements in 
chemical products industry, 477, 484. 
and wash-up periods in certain 
industries— 
chemical products, 477, 484, 1279. 
electrical apparatus and supplies, 1142. 
hotel industry, 1567. 
iron and steel products, 957. 
laundry and dry cleaning industry, 1574. 
logging, 1403. 
manufacturing industries, 1509. 
manufacturing industries in Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, 943. 
non-ferrous metal products, 1147. 
primary textile industry, 718. 
restaurant industry, 1571. 
retail trade, 1733. 
rubber products, 1284. 
transportation equipment, 964. 
wholesale trade, 1724. 
wood products, 1407. 

Sask.: exemption of certain cooks and cookees 
from provisions of One Day’s Rest in 
Seven Act, 79. 

U.S.A.: state legislation passed in 1949 and 
1950, 83. 


rest 


Restaurants: 
See Hotels and Restaurants. 


Retail Trade: 
Canada— 


wages, hours and working conditions (1950), 
1725; (1949), 566. 


B.C.: regulation (29B) under Hours of Work 
Act governing wholesale and _ retail 
stores, 1391. 


U.S.A.: minimum wages in retail trade in 
New York state, 379. 


Retirement Pensions: 
See Pensions. 


Revenue: 


Canada— 
revenues and costs of Canadian coal mines 
in 1949—annual survey of Dominion 
Coal Board, 154. 
Right of Association: 


See Freedom of Association. 


Right to Organize: 


See Freedom of Association; Trade Unions. 


Right to Strike: 
See Strikes and Lockouts. 


Roach, Hon. Mr. Justice W. D.: 


summary of report on workmen’s compen- 
sation in Ontario, 315; report on 
operation of Act, 16. 


Roberts, Alfred, President, 


Union Congress: 


British Trades 


extracts _ from address at 83rd annual 
meeting of T.U.C., 1508. 


Robertson, Norman, Clerk of the Privy 
Council: 
joint. chairman of National Advisory 


Council on Manpower, 311. 


Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences: 


report tabled in House of Commons, 1071. 
resolutions adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L., 1487. 


Royal Commission on Transportation: 


report tabled in House of Commons, 444, 
report on relations between railway com- 
panies and employees, 664. 


Rubber Industry: 
Canada— 
MARS Mee and working conditions (1950), 
12 


loyalty “affidavit required by rubber com- 
pany, 771. 


Rump, W. J., Purchasing Agent, Department 
of Labour: 


retirement, 1617. 


Rural Children: 


js wee 


education and employment of urban and 
rural children, 19. 


Rutherford, W. K., Director of Employment 
Service, ULC; 


extracts from address before Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, 1069. © 
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Safety: 
safety of workers—resolutions adopted at 


third session of Textiles Industrial 
Committee of I.L.0., 340. 

Canada— 

safety code for woodworking industry 


requested by C.A.A.L.L. and authorized 

by Canadian Standards Association, 156. 

increased safety devices under Act 

recommended by Federation of Labour 

CT Sand 43.G:)..39. 

B.C.: provisions of Factories Act, 1384; 
amended regulations under Factories 
Act governing moving stairways and 
power dumb-waiters, 74; safety cam- 
paign of B.C. Lumber Worker—efforts 
to reduce accidents in logging industry, 
156; inspection of passenger and freight 
elevators in 1949, 560. 

Man.: inspections in 1949, 88-89. 

Nfid.: provisions of Regulations of Mines Act, 
1684. 

N.S.: legislation enacted in 1951, 845; 

revised regulations under Metalliferous 

Mines and Quarries Regulation Act 

governing minimum age for employment 

underground, 990; revised regulations 

under Coal Mines Regulation Act, 986. 

Ont.: legislation enacted in 1951, 845. 

Que.: industrial safety course in technical 
schools, 155; recommendations of R.T.B. 
re public safety, 332. 

Sask.: legislation enacted in 1951, 845. 


United Kingdom: report of National Coal 
Board (1946-1950), 773; report of Chief 
Inspector of Factories (1949), 783. 


U.S.A.: disabling work injuries of federal 
employees in 1950, 1455; safety pro- 
visions in union agreements, 20; re 
President Truman’s Conference on 
Industrial Safety, 1455; role of indus- 
trial safety program in manpower 
mobilization, 919; state legislation 
passed in 1949 and 1950, 83; safety 
activities of Bureau of Mines (1948-49), 
160. 


Alta.: 


St. Laurent, Rt. Hon. Louis, Prime Minister 


of Canada: 


on human rights and liberties, 768. 

statement on old age security, 926. 

announces Dominion-provincial agreement of 
amendment to British North America 
Act re old age pensions, 768. 

reply to legislative proposals of T. and L.C., 
638; C.C. of L., 643; C.C.C.L., 648. 

remarks as Chairman of Conference of 
Federal and Provincial Governments, 8. 

on position of employee organizations in 
public service, 444. 

tables Report of Royal Commission on 
Transportation, 444. 


St. Lawrence Waterway: 


recommendation of C.C. of L., 643. 
R.T.B. reaffirms opposition to project, 650. 


Salaries: 
Canada— 
salaries and hours of office workers in 
manufacturing industries, October 


(1949), 24. 

survey of earnings and hours in manu- 
AC Te (1949), issued by D.B. of S., 
1 F 


pana salaries in eight provinces in 1949, 

U.S.A.: establishment of Salary Stabilization 

Board, 1063; enforcement of wage 
stabilization program, 1063. 


Sales Tax: 
B.C.— 


legislative resolution concerning amendment 

to British North America Act re 

indirect sales tax, 1388; removal of 
sales tax from restaurant meals 
requested by British Columbia Execu- 

tive of T. and L.C., 493. 

recommendation of Federation of 

Labour (T. and L.C.), 491. 

opposition of Newfoundland Federa- 

tion of Labour, 183. 

Que.: abolition of sales tax urged by Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour (T. and 
GC.) fe24. 

Sask.: resolution adopted by Legislature, 1000. 


NE: 
Nfid.: 


Salesmen: 


Canada— 


amendment to U.I.C. coverage regulations. 
re security salesmen, 1270. 


Saskatchewan: 
See various subject headings. 
Saskatchewan Executive of Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada: 
legislative proposals, 492. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (C.C.. 
of L.): 


legislative proposals, 492. 
submission to Minimum Wage Board, 792. 


Sealers: 


Man.— 


oan to Forest Act re sealers’ licence,. 


N.B.: re revision of Act, 1548. 


Scholarships: 


resolution adopted by Subcommittee at. 
meeting of I.L.0. Petroleum Industrial 
Committee, 179. 
Canada— 


aid to wuniversities—recommendation of 
Royal Commission on National Develop- 
MENiGeeee Os 2atae 


School Attendance: 
See Schools. 
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Schools: 
resolution adopted by Subcommittee at 


meeting of I.L.0. Petroleum Industrial 
Committee, 178. 


Canada— 

school for Labour action, at St. Hyacinthe, 
Que., 1356. 
regulations under Public Schools Act, 
1702. 
re revision of School Attendance Act, 
1548; free high school texts requested 
by Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
38. 


Man.: 
N.B.:: 


Nfld.: 
Que.: 


school-leaving age raised by amend- 

ment to School Attendance Act, 1692. 

recommendations of Provincial Federa- 

tionlerot= Laboure et... ands 14.C.)7 fre 

municipal and _ school corporation 

employees, 327. 

Yukon: provisions of School Ordinance re 
attendance, 854. 

United Kingdom: summer schools for trade 
unionists, 1358. 

U.S8.A.: state legislation re school attendance, 

passed in 1949 and 1950, 82; educa- 

tion and employment of urban and 

rural children, 19. 


See also Technical Schools. 


Science: 
Canada— 


report of Royal Commission on National 
Development .. . tabled in House of 
Commons, 1071. 

progress report on records of technical and 
scientific personnel presented at meet- 
ing of National Advisory Council on 
Manpower, 780. 


Seafarers’ International Union of America: 


Canada— 
T. and L.C. action regarding certain 
affiliates, 771. 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1474. 
Seamen: 
Canada— 


ratification of four I.L.0. Conventions— 
Nos. 68, 69, 73 and 74— concerning 
employment conditions on _ sea-going 
ships, 496; and of Convention No. 74 
concerning certification of able seamen, 

merger of National Seamen’s Association of 
Canada with U.M.W.A., 1618. 

C.B.R.E. repudiates merger with National 
Seamen’s Association of Canada, 1339. 

regulations governing welfare of Canadian 
Seamen on sea-going ships, 1000. 

Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations 
—provisions of Emergency Powers Act, 
626, 837, 864; extension of deadline for 
procurement of cards, 1196; new pro- 
visions of Regulations, 1389; amend- 
ments, 1125, 1701; exemptions, 1550. 

report to National Advisory Council on 
Manpower, 1620. 

France: ratification of I.L.0. Convention 
providing for paid vacations for sea- 
farers and_ establishing minimum 
standards of accommodation for ships’ 
crews, 1624. 


Seasonal Employment: 


Canada— 

Seasonal Variations in Hmployment— 
report (with table and charts) on 
seasonal and year-round employment 
and unemployment, 162; correction, 404. 
recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re stevedoring, 38. 


Ai sak 


Seasonal Unemployment: 


report of Subcommittee on Seasonal Unem- 
ployment at 3rd _ session of I.L.0. 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee, 947. 


Seating: 
United Kingdom— 


regulations on proper seating of workers, 
1066. 


Security: 


Canada— 

amendment to U.I.C. coverage regulations 

re security salesmen, 1270. 

reports to National Advisory Council on 
Manpower, 1620. 

amendments to 
Security Act, 1116. 
See also Seamen. 


Alta.: Industrial Wages 


Selective Service: 


U.S.A.— 
provisions of Universal Military Training 
and Service Law, 1062. 


Seniority: 
Canada— 
provisions of collective agreements in 
chemical products industry, 475, 481; of 
office workers, 36; in tobacco industry, 
169. 


Service: 


Canada— 
index numbers of wage rates as at April l, 
1951, 766. 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1949 and 1950, 
1643. 


Service Stations: 
See Garage and Service Stations. 


Sheet Metal Trade: 


Alta.— 
regulations under Apprenticeship Act, 241. 


Shellfish Industry: 
B.C. 


investigations authorized under provisions 
of Health Act, 366. 





Px INDEX 
Shifts: Skilled Labour—Con. 
Canada— U.S.A.: placement of _skilled labour by 
shift work in certain industries— Employment Service, 1339; National 


chemical products, 482, 1279. 

electrical apparatus and supplies, 1142. 

iron and steel products, 957. 

manufacturing industries of Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver (October, 1950), 944. 

non-ferrous metal products, 1147. 

primary textile industry, 718. 

rubber products, 1284. 

transportation equipment, 964. 

wood products, 1408. 

Alta.: recommendations of Federation of 

Labour (T. and L.C.), 491-92. 


United Kingdom: report of Chief Inspector 
of Factories (1949), 789. 


Shipping: 
Canada— 
International Labour Organization—ratifi- 
cation of four Conventions—Nos. 68, 69, 
73 and 74 concerning employment con- 
ditions on sea-going ships, 496. : 
regulations governing welfare of Canadian 
seamen on sea-going ships, 1000. 
See also Canada Shipping Act. 


Shops: 
B.C.— 


amended provisions of Shops Regulation and 
Weekly Holiday Act, 1387. 


Nfld.: amendments to Exploits Valley (Closing 
Hours) Shop Act, 1692; amendment to 
Shops Act (1940) re shop closing, 1692. 


Ont.: amendment to Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act, 851. 


Shutdowns: 
USA 


N.L.R.B. upholds 
impends, 1458. 


shutdown if strike 


Sick Leave: 
Canada— 


paid sick leave provisions of collective 
agreements in chemical products in- 
dustry, 479. 

employee benefit provisions of collective 
agreements of office workers, 36. 

resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1473. 


Sickness Benefit: 
See Health Insurance. 


Silicosis: 
Ont.— 


recommendations of Commissioner appointed 
to report on Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 320. 


Skilled Labour: 
Canada— 


reports to National Advisory Council on 
Manpower, 1619, 1620. 

United Kingdom: recommendations of 

National Joint Advisory Council, 1628. 


Manpower Mobilization Policy 
announced by President Truman, 451. 


Slum Clearance: 


B.C. — 


report on slum 
Vancouver, 772. 
Man.: recommendation of Provincial Execu- 
tive of T. and L.C., 493. 


clearance project in 


Social Aid: 


Sask — 
amendment to Social Aid Act, 1394. 


Social Insurance: 


United Kingdom— 


social insurance reciprocity with Northern 
Ireland and the Isle of Man—co- 
ordination of national insurance, indus- 
trial injuries insurance and family 
allowances schemes, 157. 


Social Progress: 


U.N. and I.L.0. action on employment 
endorsed in report For Full Employ- 
ment, Hconomic Development and Social 
Progress, 22. 


Social Security: 


social security provisions for European 
miners—resolution adopted by Coal 
Mines Committee of I.L.0., 1519. 
resolutions to further full employment and 
economic stability adopted by General 
Assembly of the United Nations, 148. 
items on agenda of 34th session of Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 497. 
proposed text setting forth minimum 
standards for various aspects of social 
security discussed at 34th session of 
International Labour Conference, 1345. 


Canada— 


statement of principles of C.C.C.L., 1494. 

resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
TE Gr els 10-12 

recommendations of T. and L.C., 635. 


Alta.: resolution adopted by Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.),,39: 


recommendations of Provincial Execu- 
tive of T. and L.C., 493. 


Ont.: resolutions adopted by Provincial 
Federation (T. and L.C.), 185; recom- 
mendation of Federation of Labour 
CT. fand = 1-C))° 792: 


Que.: Laval University studies security in 
the worker’s family, 794. 


United Kingdom: social insurance reciprocity 
with Northern Ireland and the Isle of 
Man—co-ordination of national insur- 
ance, industrial injuries insurance and 
family allowances schemes, 157. 


Iceland: provisions of Act, 254. 


U.S.A.: pension and insurance 
collective agreements, 308. 
See also Pensions. 


Man.: 


plans in 
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Special Force Veterans Benefit Regulations: 


provisions, 73. 

Canadian Forces Act—amendment to Regu- 
lations making applicable to veterans 
provisions of Veterans Insurance Act, 
The Veterans Land Act and War 
Service Grants Act, 1123. 


Special Force: 


Canada— 

Special Force Benefit Regulations—applica- 
tion of Reinstatement in - Civil 
Employment Act, Pensions Act, Civil 
Service Superannuation Act, and Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, to members of 
Special Forces, 73-74. 

unemployment insurance’ benefits for 
veterans of Special Forces, 10. 


Special Placements: 


See Placements. 


Stabilization: 
US.A.— 


economic stabilization measures, 
defence mobilization program—estab- 
lishment of Economic Stabilization 
Agency and Wage Stabilization Board, 
451; Wage Stabilization Board recon- 
stituted by President Truman, 776; 
enforcement of wage stabilization pro- 
gram, 1063; national income increases 
despite wage stabilization order, 1624; 
review of wage stabilization policy, 
1649; resolutions on wage stabilization 
adopted by C.I.0., 1646; establishment 
of Salary Stabilization Board, 1063; 
necessity for strong inflation curbs, 
stressed, 1627; recommendations of 
United Labour Policy Committee in 
brief presented to President Truman, 
158; Problems and Policies of Dispute 
Settlement and Wage _ Stabilization 
During World War II—report issued 
by Department of Labour, 773. 


451-52; 


Standard of Living: 


“Colombo Plan”—six-year economic develop- 
ment program, 9. 


Standards: 


Canada— 
establishment of Dominion Standards Divi- 
sion recommended by C.C. of L., 643. 


Stationary Engineers: 
See Engineers. 


Statistics: 


United Nations Statistical Year Book, 923. 
Australia— 
quarterly summary of statistics re wages, 
prices, ete., 1198. 
U.S.A.: Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1950, 310. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 


revision of cost-of-living index, 1060. 

labour and the 1951 Census of Canada, 488. 

labour income in January and February 
(1951) > 918%" 101 1950;' 627. 

farm income in 1950, 306, 771. 

a salaries in eight provinces in 1949, 

survey of incomes in legal profession (1946, 
1947 and 1948), 14. 

emigration from Canada—age, sex, occupa- 
tion and province of origin of emigrants 
during two years ending June, 1950, 
ooze 

residential construction as at June 30, 1951, 


housing in Canada in 1950, 447. 
REI ere of official handbook Canada, 
9. 

report on downward trend in university 
enrolment, 769. 

ownership of manufacturing establishments 
in 1948, 14. 

Earnings and Hours of Work in Manu- 
facturing «l2is, 

Annual Survey of Employment and Pay- 
rolls in Canada, 1949, 401. 


Statutes: 
See Public Statutes. 


Statutory Holidays: 
See Holidays. 


Steam Boilers: 
See Boilers. 


Steel: 
B,C— 


inclusion of “steel fabrication .. .” 
under Apprenticeship Act, 1551. 


establishment of wage schedules (in 
structural steel industry) under Indus- 
trial Standards Act requested by New 
Brunswick Council of Labour, 182. 
United Kingdom: establishment of Consumers’ 
Council authorized under Iron and Steel 
Act (1949), 157. 
Germany: principle of co-determination, 1339; 
co-rule in steel and coal industries, 708. 


as trade 


Ni Eoas 


Stevedoring: 
N.B.— 


recommendation of Federation of Labour 
re seasonal employment, 38. 


Stores: 
See Department Stores. 


Strike Votes: 
B.C.— 


amendment to Industrial Arbitration and 
Conciliation Act urged by T. and L.C. 
affiliates, 40; recommendation of British 
Columbia Executive of T. and L.C., 
492, 
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Strikes 


and Lockouts: 


Canada— 
monthly summary of strikes and lockouts 


in Canada and other countries: 106, 
965) 5405, 057900700; 5.10,0 1020, 1d, 
1289, 1410. 


statistics, 142, 298, 436, 608, 761, 909, 1050, 


1182, 1323, 1441, 1608, 1782. 


strikes and lockouts in Canada during 1950 


(with charts and table), 486.) 


conclusion of dispute between Canadian 


National Railways, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Ontario Northland 
Railway, and Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company, and 
employees (12 (15) international rail- 
way labour organizations), 186, 499. 


arbitrator’s award in the matter of The 


Maintenance of Railway Operation Act, 


194. 
strike fund of C.C.C.L., 1501; passes reso- 


lution on right to strike, 1501. 


constitutional amendments recommended by 


Bees 


IN Bet 
Nfid.: 


Gnts 


Que.: 


Other 


New 


convention of C.C. of L., 1481. 


amendment to Industrial Arbitration 
and Conciliation Act urged by T. and 
L.C. affiliates, 40. 


annual report of Department of Labour 
(1950), 704. 

recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re illegal strikes, 
790. 
injunction granted by High Court of 
Justice to restrain picketing in support 
of a strike not recognized as lawful, 
249. 
number of workers covered by labour 
laws, involved in strikes in 1950, 1451; 
right to strike—recommendations of 
C.C.C.L., 330 
Countries: monthly summary of strikes 
and lockouts in Great Britain and other 
countries: 106, 266, 405, 580, 731, 877, 
1020, 1151, 1289, 1411, 1578, 1744. 


Zealand: waterfront workers’ strike, 
1746. 


United Kingdom: provisions of Industrial 


Disputes Order, 1951 (No. 1376)— 
repeal of Conditions of Employment and 
National Arbitration Order (No. 1305), 
1196, 1335, 1704; decline in work 
stoppages in 1950, 1458; report of 
National Coal Board (1946-1950), 773. 


U.S.A.: executive powers regarding strikes, 


1745; time-loss through strikes in 1950- 
51, 1629; N.L.R.B. upholds shutdown if 
strike impends, 1458; decision of 
Supreme Court re Federal Government’s 
temporary seizure of coal mine to avert 
strike, 982; Wisconsin law prohibiting 
strikes in public utilities and substitut- 
ing compulsory arbitration for settle- 
ment of disputes found to be invalid 
by Supreme Court, 699. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 
Construction—buildings and structures— 
bricklayers, Windsor, 1053. 
building trades workers, Windsor, 1053. 
carpenters, Charlottetown, 1053; Corner 


Brook, 1186; Cornwall, 300; Fort 
William and Port Arthur, 437, 609; 
Kamloops, Kelowna, Penticton, Vernon, 
1326, 1443; Nanaimo, 1611; St. John’s, 


Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 


1611, 1784; Sydney, Glace Bay, New 
Waterford and North Side, N.S., 1186, 
1325, 1443; Toronto, 764. 

carpenters and labourers, Cornwall, 144, 
299. 

construction workers, Barrie, 1611; Froom- 
field, 1445; Parent, P.Q., 1053. 

electricians, apprentices and _ helpers, 
Toronto, 1326, 1443. 

labourers, Hamilton, 610; Sarnia, 1326; 
Windsor, 1186. 

painters and decorators, Kitchener, 1611. 

painters, decorators and paperhangers, 
London, 610. 

plumbers, Belleville, 437. 

plumbers, pipefitters, steamfitters, etc., New 
Westminster and Vancouver, 1326, 
1443. 

sheet metal workers, St. John’s, 1785; 
Windsor, 1445. 

steel erectors, Toronto, 437. 


Construction—miscellaneous— 


electric generating plant boiler installers, 
Toronto, 1612. 

hydro conversion warehousemen and stock- 
keepers, London, 1612. 

oil burner installers, etc., Hamilton, 1187. 

operating engineers (power plant), 
Windsor, 1445. 

power project pipefitters, electricians and 
helpers, Pine Falls, Man., 1186 

subway carpenters, Toronto, 1186. 

subway construction rodmen, Toronto, 437. 


Logging— 
loggers, Menzies Bay, B.C., 609, 762. 


Manufacturing—animal foods— 
fish packers, Yarmouth, 1052. 
meat packing plant workers, New West- 
minster, 144. 
packing plant workers, Brantford and 
Burford, 1184, 1324. 


Manufacturing—boots and shoes (leather)— 


shoe factory workers, Quebec, 436, 609; 
Vancouver, 143 


Manufacturing—fur, leather and _ other 
animal products— 


fur factory workers, Quebec, P.Q., 1610, 
1783; Toronto, 1784. 

handbag factory workers, Montreal, 609, 
762, 1444, 1609, 1783. 


Manufacturing—metal products— 


aluminum plant workers, Shawinigan Falls, 
1444, 1609, 1783. = 


auto y factory workers, Windsor; 911, 
053) see ~ 

auto parts factory workers, Toronto,’ 1052. > 

automotive parts factory workers, Oshawa, © 

(1185, 1324. \) 

axle forgers and turners, Trenton, 1326. 

boilermakers, Vancouver, 763. 

brass and copper factory workers, New 
Toronto, 437. 

bus body factory workers, Ste. Claire, 1785. 

can ands canning equipment factory 
oe Toronto and New Toronto, 
Rie 

dry battery factory workers, Toronto, 911, 
1051, 1183, 1324, 1442. 

electrical apparatus factory office workers, 
Peterborough, 1052; Toronto, 1052. 

electrical apparatus factory workers, Brant- 
ford, 1785; Toronto, 143. 
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farm implement factory workers, Toronto, 
437. 

foundry and machine shop workers, Toronto, 
610, 1052, 1183, 1324, 1442. 

foundry workers, Port Colborne, 144; 
Trenton, N.S., 1611. 

furnace factory workers, Ingersoll, 1785. 

hardware factory workers, Hamilton, 1610, 
1783. 

machine and tool factory workers, Ingersoll, 


machinists, Woodstock, 1610. 

metal alloy factory workers, Beauharnois, 
71635 

metal factory workers, Fort Erie, 143, 299. 

metal products factory workers, Fergus, 
1052, 1185. 

motor vehicle factory workers, Windsor, 
144, 1610; (office) Windsor, 1785; 
(painters) Windsor, 763, 911; (stock 
room and jitney drivers) Windsor, 763. 

radiator factory workers, Plessisville, 1053, 
1183, 1324, 1442. 

refrigerator factory workers, Brantford, 
610, 762; Hamilton, 911, 1051; London, 
1053;,1133. 

screw and gear factory workers, Toronto, 
ae lissene 


sewing machine factory workers, St. Johns, 
1185, 1324, 1442. 

sheet metal products factory workers, 
Toronto, 911, 1051. 

steel barrel factory workers, Hamilton, 610, 
762. 

steel mill maintenance men, Sault Ste. 
Marie, 1444. 

steel products factory workers, London, 
Toronto, Montreal and Winnipeg, 610; 
Montreal, 143, 299, 1785. 

storage battery factory workers, Van- 
couver, 1611, 1783. 

structural iron and steel fabricators and 
erectors, London and Port Robinson, 
1186;41325, 

structural steel fabricators, Windsor, 1053. 

truck and trailer body factory workers, 
Weston and Swansea, 1185. 

wire rope and cable factory workers, 
Lachine, 143, 299. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 
chrome furniture factory workers, Van- 
couver, 1186, 1325. 
furniture and clothing factory workers, 
Victoria, 437, 609. 
mattress factory workers, Toronto, 1611. 
sporting goods factory workers, Brantford, 


pholeterers. Montreal, 1611. 


Manufacturing— 
miscellaneous wood products— 

basket factory workers, Grimsby, 1610. 

furniture factory workers, Kitchener, 763, 
910, 1051; La Tuque, 1185; Nicolet, 
1610, 1783; Southampton, 16103 
Waterloo, 763, 910. 

lumber mill workers, Bathurst, 1326, 1442; 
Sarnia, 911, 1051. 

Boe sand box factory workers, Digby, 


plywood factory workers, Quesnel, B.C., 
1325, 1442; Scotstown, P.Q., 1444; 
Vancouver, 1185, 1324, 1442. 

sash and door factory workers, Regina, 
1052, 1183; St. Joseph de Beauce, 763; 
Victoria, 911, 1051; 1183. 
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saw and planing mill workers, Stewiacke, 
INES. 169. 

sawmill workers, Ripples, N.B., 1052; Sault 
Ste. Marie, 1052; Wellington, B.C., 
1785. 

veneer and plywood factory workers, Wood- 
stock, 1785. 

wood flooring factory workers, Beauceville 
Wiest Oe lOD2 SLES: 

wood products factory workers, Hespeler, 
1185, 1324; Woodstock, 1785. 

wood veneer factory workers, St. Leonard 
d’Aston, P.Q., 1444. 


Manufacturing— 
non-metallic minerals, chemicals, ete— 
brick and tile factory workers, Medicine 
Hat, 1186. 
brick-yard workers, Boischatel, P.Q., 1186. 
clay products factory workers, Medicine 
Hat, 300. 
fibrous glass factory workers, Sarnia, 764. 
marble finishers, Peterborough, 1053, 1183. 
oil refinery workers, Vancouver, 1326. 
plastic products factory workers, London, 
1326, 1443, 1609, 1784. 
rock wool insulation factory workers, 
Burdick, Sask., 610. 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 


bookbinders, Toronto, 609, 762. 
_printers, pressmen, etc., Truro, 1444, 1609. 


Manufacturing— 
pulp, paper and paper products— 

newsprint pulpwood unloaders, Port Alfred, 
1185. 

paper and paper box factory workers, 
Vancouver, 1610, 1783. 

paper bag factory workers, Morrisburg, 
1185, 1324, 1442, 1609. 


Manufacturing—rubber and its products— 
rubber and plastic factory workers, Oak- 
ville, 1184. 
rubber factory workers, Bowmanville and 
New Toronto, 1184; Hamilton, 1325; 
Kitchener, 144, 1051. 
tire builders, Kitchener, 436. 
tire factory workers, Kitchener, 609, 762, 
1051. 
Manufacturing—ship building— 
shipyard workers, New Westminster and 
Vancouver, 1611, 1783; Saint John, 
1186, 1325; Vancouver, 1438; Victoria 
and Esquimalt, 1611, 1783. 


Manufacturing—tecxtiles, clothing, ete — 

card tenders, Welland, 1052, 1183. 

clothing factory workers, Sherbrooke, 144; 
Toronto, 1184; Vancouver, 1184, 1324. 

cotton sand rayon underwear factory 
workers, Sherbrooke, 143, 299, 436, 609. 

dress factory workers, Louiseville, P.Q., 
1325, 1442. 

hat and cap factory workers, Montreal, 910. 

hosiery factory workers, Nicolet, 1052, 
1183. 

knitting factory workers, Whitby, 609, 762. 

pants factory workers, St. Therese, 763. 

shirt factory workers, Montreal, 1444, 
1609. 


silk and nylon factory workers, Galt and 
Mitchell, 763. 

silk and rayon factory workers, Dunnville, 
763, 910. 

sportswear factory workers, Toronto, 763. 
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textile dyeing factory workers, Valleyfield, 
300. 


textile factory workers, Cornwall, 300, 1184, 
1185;"* Dunnville, 1052; 1183, 1324; 
Milltown, inlets Glee St. John’s, 1184: 
(card tenders) Welland, 1052, 1183. 

uniform factory workers, Quebec, 1052. 

Weavers and spinners, Grand’Mere, 148, 

299. 


Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 
brewery workers, New Westminster, Van- 
couver and Victoria, 1784. 
tobacco factory workers, Hamilton, Granby 
and Montreal, 1444, 1609. 
tobacco products factory workers, Hamilton, 
910. 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods, etc.— 


bakery workers, Kelowna, 1184; St. John’s, 
Nfld., 910. 


flour mill and bag factory workers, Port 
Colborne, 436. 
flour mill workers, Humberstone, 762; 
Saskatoon, 1444. 
Mining— 
coal miners, Aerial, 1784; Alexo, 762; 


Drumheller, 144, 609, 762, 910, 1443; 
Lethbridge, 300, 436: Nova Scotia, 
1443; River Hebert, 910, 1051; Spring- 


bill, O10: Sydney Mines, 1184; 
Thorburn, 1443. : 
copper, gold and silver miners, Buchans, 

1610. 
gold miners, Timmins, 1784. 
gold miners and millworkers, Timmins, 


1325, 1442. 

iron ore miners, Bell Island, 1444. 

silver and lead miners, and millworkers, 
Alice Arm, 1784. 

smelter and refinery workers, Deloro, 1184. 


Service—business and personal— 

auto and truck garage workers, Vancouver, 
1054. 

cleaners and dyers, Toronto, 143. 

garage mechanics, etc., Toronto, 1187, 1325. 

garage mechanics and apprentices, London, 
1054, 1183. 

garage mechanics, bus and taxi 
Yarmouth, 1445, 1609, 1784. 

hotel employees, Windsor, 437, 764, 910, 

Bly 


drivers, 


Service—public administration— 
civic labourers, Lunenburg, 1785; Welland, 


1445. 
labourers, Alexandria, 1187. 
Trade— 
brewery warehouse and_ retail store 


workers, Windsor, 610, 911, 1054. 
dairy route salesmen, ‘Montreal, 1445. 
dairy workers and routemen, Oshawa, 1187. 
ARS a and route salesmen, Welland, 


garage workers, Brandon, 144, 299. 

glass jobbers, Hamilton, 1187, 1325. 

hardware jobbers, Saskatoon, 161217384. 

ice plant workers, Flin Flon, 1445. 

milk salesmen, Timmins, 437. 

milk salesmen and dairy workers, Toronto, 

wholesale auto parts distribution workers, 
Chatham, 437. 

wholesale grocery warehouse workers, Sault 
Ste. Marie, 764, 910. 


Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
Transportation—air transport— 
pilots, mechanics, etc., Prince Albert, 1326. 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 


electric railways and local bus lines— 
bus drivers, Windsor, 300. 


Transportation and Public Utilities— 
other local and highway— 


bus drivers, Chilliwack, 1053; Hull, 1326, 
1443; Vancouver, 1445. 
truck drivers, Toronto, 1445; Watford, 
1187. 
truck drivers and garagemen, Oshawa, 
1053 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
steam railways— 
extra gang labourers, New Glasgow, 1612. 
Students: 
Canada— 
Canadian Vocational Training, 1950-51— 


annual report of Department of Labour, 
1195. 
amendment to U.I.C. coverage regulations, 


a 


Subsidies: 


Ont.: establishment of subsidies on essential 
foods requested by Provincial Federa- 
tion (T. and L.C.), 184 


Summer Schools: 
United Kingdom— 
summer schools for trade unionists, 1358. 


Sunday Labour: 


U.S.A— 
state legislation passed in 1949 and 1950, 83. 


Sunday Observance: 


Canada— 


amendments to U.I.C. benefit regulations re 
Saturday observance of Sabbath, 1271. 


Superannuation: 


Ne 


plan for city employees, including policemen 

and firemen, confirmed by amendment 

to Halifax City Charter, 994. 

provisions of Urban Employees’ Super- 

annuation Act, 998. 

See also Civil Service Superannuation Act; 
Pensions. 


Sask.: 


Supervisory Training: 
Canada— 


Canadian Vocational Training, 1950-51— 
annual report of Department of Labour, 
1195. 


Supplementary Benefit: 
See Benefit. 


Survivors’ Insurance: 


US A— 
resolution adopted by C.I.0., 44. 


INDEX 


Sweden: 


equal pay for women workers recommended 
by trade unions and employers, 1656. 


Swiss Confederation of Labour: 
affiliation approved by I.C.F.T.U., 151. 


Symposium: 
U.S A— 
The Aged and Society—research symposium 


published by Industrial Relations 
Research Association, 309. 


Taft-Hartley Act (U.S.A.): 


provisions of Bill to amend National Labour 
Relations Act, 1336. 
resolution adopted by C.I.0., 44. 


Taxation: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of C.C.C.L., 
1502. 
legislative recommendation of C.C. of L. re 
British North America Act, 642; other 
recommendations, 1487. 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 637; reso- 
lutions adopted at convention, 1472-73. 
Alta.: amendment to Town and Village Act, 
1118. 
resolution adopted by Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour re cigarettes and 
tobacco, 183. 
Que.: recommendation of C.C.C.L., 328; aboli- 
tion of sales tax urged by Provincial 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
2 ts 
amendments to regulations under 
Hospitalization Act governing levy and 
collection of tax, 553; resolution 
adopted by Legislature re provincial 
sales tax, 1000. 
U.S.A.: pay-as-you-go system urged in report 
of Council of Economie Advisers, 157- 
58; per capita tax of trade unions 
increased by amendment to A.F. of L. 
constitution, 1507. 
See also Excess Profits Tax; Income Tax; 
Sales Tax. 


Nfid.: 


Sask.: 


Teachers: 


formation of International Federation of 
Free Teachers’ Unions, 1458. 
resolution adopted by Subcommittee at 
meeting of I.L.0. Petroleum Industrial 
Committee, 179. 
Canada— 
teachers’ salaries in eight provinces in 1949, 
1061. 
Nfld.: provisions of Newfoundland Teachers’ 
Association Act, 1692. 
Que.: amendment to Act respecting Education 
in City of Sherbrooke, 703. 
Teachers’ Employment Office opened 
by N.E.S., 628. 


Sask.: 
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Teamwork in Indusiry: 
Canada— 


monthly reports on activities of L.M.P.C’s: 
343, 471, 671, 810, 965, 1088, 1229, 1365, 
1522, 1657. 

Re wlan 


Technical Aid: 


I.L.0. and technical aid projects, 498. 
I.L.0. Governing Body approves report of 
technical assistance committee, 180. 


Technical Engineering: 
See Engineering. 


Technical Personnel: 
Canada— 


progress report on records of technical and 
scientific personnel presented at meeting 
of National Advisory Council on Man- 
power, 780. 

report of Technical Personnel Division of 
Department of Labour on demand for 
engineers, 1621. 

employment prospects for university grad- 
uates, 305. 


Technical Schools: 


Que.: industrial safety course 
schools, 155. 


in technical 


Technical Services: 
United Kingdom— 
production engineering services advocated 
by trade unionists, 46. 


U.S.A.: trade union development of technical 
engineering services to aid in bargain- 
ing with management, 44. 


Technicians: 


Alta.— 
regulations under Apprenticeship Act re 
radio technicians, 240. 


Telephones: 


Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of C.C.C.L., 


i 
resolutions adopted by T. and L.C., 1474. 


Television: 
Canada— 
recommendations of Royal Commission on 
National Development .. . 1074. 


Textile Industry: 
third session of Textiles Industrial Com- 
mittee of I.L.0. in Lyons, France, 339. 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
primary textile industry, 715. 


Theatres: 
B.C.— 


amendment to Fire Marshal Act re moving- 
picture theatres, 1388. 
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Timber: 


Man.: amendment to Forest Act re scalers’ 
licence, 1123. 


Time-loss: 

Canada— 
time-loss in man-working 
strikes in 1950, 486-87. 
United Kingdom: time-loss through indus- 
trial disputes in 1950, 450, 1066, 1458. 
U.S.A.: number of man-days lost through work 
injuries during first quarter of 1951, 
1339; time-loss through strikes in 1950, 

1629. 


days through 


Tips: 
USA— 


effect of tips on 
workers, 921. 


wages of restaurant 


Tobacco Industry: 
Canada— 
collective agreements in tobacco industry, 
168. 


Nfld.: resolution adopted by Newfoundland 


Federation of Labour re cigarettes and 
tobacco, 183. 


Toledo Pension Plan: 
transfer of workers’ pension credits, 160-61. 


Toronto Newspaper Guild: 
See Legal Decisions. 


Totalitarianism: 


resolution adopted at second world congress 
of DOE Us 1205: 


Trade: 
Canada— 
foreign trade in 1950, 304. 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1949 and 1950, 1643. 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1473. 


NBs ae pint of Trades Examination Act, 
1548. 


Trade and Commerce: 
Canada— 


Parliament’s authority to legislate concern- 
ing trade and commerce held by 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council 
not to provide jurisdiction for Section 
5 (a) of Dairy Industry Act, 79. 


Trade and Commerce, Department of: 


annual report on outlook for private and 
public investment in Canada in 1951, 
627. 


Trade Disputes: 
Que.— 


Labour Relations Board not subject to court 
action, by amendments to Trade Dis- 
putes Act and Labour Relations Act, 
702. 

See also Industrial Disputes. 


Trade Schools: 
Alta.— 


amended regulations under Trade Schools 
Regulation Act, 1116, 1550. 


N.S.: amendment to Trade Schools Regulation 
Act, 78. 


Trade Union Membership: 
Canada— 


membership in 1950 as reported in Fortieth 
Annual Report on Labour Organization 
in Canada, 1210. 

union security provisions in collective agree- 
ments in manufacturing industry, 1359- 
61. 

Vancouver and District Trades and Labour 
Council accepts Civic Employees’ Local 
407, 306. 

convention report of C.C.C.L., 1503. 


B.C.: Vancouver and District Trades and 
Labour Council accepts Civic Employees’ 
Local 407, 306; under constitution of 
U.S.W.A., member of local may be “a 
member in good standing” even if he 
has not paid initiation fee or monthly 
dues, 859; membership in 1949, 559. 


Australia: membership in 1949, 1198-99. 


India: increase in membership in eleven 
States,.777. 


United Kingdom: membership in 1949—reduc- 
tion indicated in report of Ministry of 
Labour, 156. 


U.S.A.: membership in 1940, 1947 and 1949 
as reported in Statistical Abstract of 
the United States, 1950, 310. 


Trade Unions: 


Commonwealth Trade Union Conference, 

proceedings of 12th session of E.C.O.8.0.C., 
772. 

re 1952 convention of International Moulders’ 
and Foundry Workers’ Union, 1618. 

I.L.0. Committee on Trade Union Rights, 
180. 

proposed Recommendation on co-operation 
between public authorities and 
employers’ and workers’ organizations, 
discussed at 34th session of Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 1346. 


International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions: 


second world congress—agenda, 772; pro- 
ceedings, 1200. 

meeting of World Congress of Professional 
Workers organized by I.C.F.T.U., held 
in Brussels, Belgium, 923. 

meeting of Executive Board in Brussels, 
Belgium, 150. ; 

regional conference held in Mexico City, 
sy i 

meeting in Paris, France, 161. 

seeks reforms in underdeveloped states, 
1648. 

urges freedom for Asian trade unions, 
1626 

Inter-American Regional Workers’ Organ- 
ization (I.R.O.W.) formed as Western 
Hemisphere regional group of I.C.F.T.U., 
307. 

Canadian-American Labour union relations 
as reported by School of Industrial and 
Labour Relations, Cornell University, 
445. 
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dissolution of W.F.T.U. and other _ pro- 
Communist organizations ordered by 
Government of France, 310. 

formation of International Federation of 
Free Teachers’ Unions, 1458. 

Histadrut, its origins, structure, and func- 
tions——report on General Federation of 
Jewish Labour in Israel, 336. 


Canada— 


Dominion legislative proposals of labour 
organizations: C.C.C.L., 645; ae ane ie 
640eh.T.B..649; TT .and 1.C,; 

provincial legislative proposals ae ee 
organizations: Alberta Federation of 
Labourss (44 tand ).l:G:)) 491. British 
Columbia Executive (T. and Co. 492; 
Manitoba Provincial Executive (T. and 
L.C.), 493; New Brunswick Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.), 490; New- 
foundland Federation of Labour CT: 
and L.C.)., 790; Nova Scotia Provincial 
Executive (T. and L.C.), 791; Ontario 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 495; 
Ontario Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.),. 7923. Quebec (C.C.C.L.), 328; 
Quebec Joint Legislative Committee of 
R.T.B., 332; Quebec Provincial Federa- 
fone Or UaDOUran Glande ls ©.),- 326% 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.), 492; Saskatchewan Exec- 
utive (T. and L.C.), 492. 

annual conventions of labour organizations: 
C.C.C.L., 1364; 1489; C.C. of L., 1364, 
1474; T. and L.C., 1364, 1460; Alberta 
Federation of Labour (T. and EEO.) 
38, 1213; Alberta Industrial Federation 
of Uabourm (C.Cy of .), 493: British 
Columbia Federation of Labour (C.C. 
Otels), 193>,.. and L.Cyaiiliates <in 
British Columbia, 39; New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
38; Newfoundland Federation of Labour, 
182; Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.), 37; Ontario Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.), 494; Ontario 
Provincial Federation (T. and L.C.), 
183; Quebec Federation of Labour (T. 
anuet Caloelei2: 

ninth annual convention of Joint Council 
of Public Employees (B.C. Division) — 
organization of proposed National 
Union or Council of Public Employees 
in Canada discussed, 1621. 

joint submissions to Government by T. and 

(Gem Crm Ole la COO. and, Rela, 
448, 449. 

fifth annual meeting of New Brunswick 
Council of Labour (C.C. of L.), 181. 

submission of Saskatchewan Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.) to Saskatchewan 
Minimum Wage Board, 792. 

campaign for price controls continued by 
eo anduls.Cue ©.02 ofis., O:CC.L., and 
Ril Boat ih. 

eighteen international railway unions seek 
wage increases, 1451 

Labour Education in Canada—report pre- 
pared by David Smith, Saskatchewan 
Department of Labour, 1354. 

affiliation of American Newspaper Guild 
Wii G.c, Of. ln. bo. 

Fortieth Annual Report on Labour Organ- 
ization in Canada (1950-51), 1210. 
amendment to Income Tax Act re deduction 

of trade union dues, 1260. 
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extracts from Hansard re income tax deduc- 
tion of union dues, 1632. 

adoption of World Calendar endorsed by 
kde 1; GEeG.@F cfs, and’ C.C.C. Lt 

T. and L.C.—C.C. of L. statement on inter- 
national affairs, 917. 

brochure on functions of Institution of 
Business Administration of the 
University of Toronto, 917. 

T. and L.C. action regarding certain 
affiliates, 771. 

Vancouver and District Trades and Labour 
Council accepts Civic Employees’ Local 
407, 306 

suspension of Civic Employees’ Federal 
Union No. 28, Vancouver—summary of 
convention proceedings ory and /i:C., 
1464. 

refusal of British Columbia Executive to 
seat delegates from United Fishermen 
and Allied Workers’ Union, upheld by 
Pand-i.C. lo4s 

suspension of Vancouver Civic Employees’ 
Union by T. and L.C. for communist 
activities, 154. 

Privy Council held that expelled union 
member should have resorted to appeal 
procedure provided in union constitu- 
tion and by-laws before seeking relief 
in courts, 1265. 

resolution adopted at convention of C.C.C.L. 
re Labour Relations Board, 1502. 

resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1473. 


Canadian Congress of Labour— 


legislative recommendation re right of 
‘government employees to organize, 642. 

expulsion of Fur and Leather Workers’ 
Union, 626, 1476. 

seeks funds to provide leadership training 
in trade unions in Asia, 442. 

resolutions concerning B.C. Labour Rela- 
tions Board, 1477; on right to organize, 
1486; re organization of employees of 
T. Eaton Company, adopted at conven- 
tion, 1477, 1486, 1487. 


Alta.: Industrial Federation of Labour of 


Alberta (C.C. of L.)—annual conven- 
tion, 493, requests deduction of union 
dues for income tax purposes, 493; 
Alberta Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.)— 30th convention, 38, 3lst conven- 
tion, 1213, legislative proposals, 491, 
requests amendments to Labour Act, 
491. 


B.C.: legislative proposals of British Columbia 


Executive: of T. and U.C., 492; 7th 
annual convention of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 793; convention 
of T. and L.C. affiliates, 39; injunction 
to restrain T. and L.C. from organizing 
Vancouver union, refused by Superior 
Court, 11; suspension of Vancouver 
Civic Employees’ Union by T. and 
L.C. for communist activities, 154; 
Vancouver and District Trades and 
Labour Council accepts Civic Employees’ 
Local 407, 306; Supreme Court’s refusal 
of injunction to restrain T. and L.C. 
officers from organizing dual union 
among Vancouver civic employees, 
upheld in Appeal Court, 858; Privy 
Council held that expelled. union 
member should have resorted to appeal 
procedure provided in union constitu- 
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Man.: 


NB 


Nfid.: 


Ont.: 


tion and by-laws before seeking relief 
in courts, 1265; suspension of Civic 
Employees’ Federal Union No. 28, 
Vancouver—summary of convention pro- 
ceedings of T. and L.C., 1464; refusal 
of British Columbia Executive to seat 
delegates from United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union, upheld by T. 
and L.C., 154; picketing by Vancouver 
restaurant employees’ union held not to 
be illegal—union protected against in- 
junction or action for damages by 
Section 3 of Trade-unions Act, 1553; 
Appeal Court finds picketing in res- 
taurant case illegal under Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 371; 
under constitution of U.S.W.A., mem- 
ber of local may be, “a member in 
good standing” even if he has not paid 
initiation fee or monthly dues, 859; 
revocation of local union’s charter by 
national organization held to cause 
local to be defunct. Funds and 
property revert to parent organization 
in accordance with constitution, 373; 
amendments to Industrial Arbitration 
and Conciliation Act urged by T. and 
L.C. affiliates, 40. 

legislative proposals of Provincial 
Executive of T. and L.C., 493. 

38th convention of New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
38; fifth annual meeting of New Bruns- 
wick Council of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
181; legislative proposals of New Bruns- 
wick Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.), 491; amendment to Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 1547; resolution of New 
Brunswick Council of Labour re union 
labour in laundries, 182; amendments 
to Labour Relations Act recommended 
by Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
490-91. 

legislative proposals of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 790; 14th 
annual convention of Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour, 182; amended 
provisions of Labour Relations Act 
(1950), 1683; amended provisions of 
Trade Union Act (1950), 1683; recom- 
mendations of Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.) re Trade Union Act, 183, 
790. 

legislative proposals of Provincial 
Executive (T. and L.C.), 791; 9th 
convention of Nova Scotia Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.), 37; amended 
regulations under Trade Union Act 
governing Labour Relations Board, 553; 
amendment to Trade Union Act _ re 
voluntary check-off of union dues, 986; 
application to quash order refusing 
certification of police union dismissed 
by Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, 
1697; change in Labour Relations Act 
re union membership and right of 
government employees to _ organize, 
sought by Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.), 37; recommendations of Pro- 
vincial Executive of T. and L.C., 791. 


legislative proposals of Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.), 495, of 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
792; annual convention of Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.), 494, of Ontario 


Trade Unions—Con. 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Australia: 


Provincial Federation (T. and L.C.), 
183; amended regulations under Labour 
Relations Act, 1702; certification of 
Toronto Newspaper Guild quashed by 
decision of Supreme Court—judgment 
of Mr. Justice Gale, 932; notice of 
appeal, 937; statement of Hon. Leslie 
M. Frost, Premier of Ontario, 938; 
application of C.S.U. for Court review 
of decertification order dismissed, 697; 
brochure on functions of Institution 
of Business Administration of the 
University of Toronto, 917; amend- 
ments to Labour Code requested by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 495; 
amendments to Labour Relations Act 
requested by Provincial Federation (T. 
and L.C.), 184. 


14th annual convention of Quebec 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1212; legislative proposals of, Quebec 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 326; Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, 328; Quebec 
Joint Legislative Committee of Rail- 
way Transportation Brotherhoods, 332; 
workers’ right to join a union—reply 
of Hon. Maurice Duplessis to C.C.C.L., 
333; right to strike—recommendations 
of C.C.C.L., 330; union policies and 
company management—third study 
session held by University of Montreal, 
629. 

legislative proposals of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 492; Saskat- 
chewan Executive of T. and L.C., 492; 
submission of Saskatchewan Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.) to Minimum 
Wage Board, 792; legislation enacted 
in 1951,. 845; amended provisions of 
Trade Union Act, 996; amendment to 
Public Service Act (1947) re collective 
agreements, 999; only a union directly 
affected or concerned may lay complaint 
before Labour Relations Board that 
employee has been dismissed for union 
activity, 981; orders of Labour Rela- 
tions Board requiring reinstatement of 
employees held to be discharged for 
union activity quashed by Saskat- 
chewan Court, 377; amendments to 
Trade Union Act requested by Federa- 
tion’ of Labour (C.C of U.), 492, by 
Executive of T. and L.C., 492. 
membership and unemployment 
as at December 31, 1950, 1198-99; 
affiliation with I.C.F.T.U. planned by 
Australian Workers’ Union at annual 
convention, 777. 


United Kingdom: British Trades Union Con- 


Denmark: 


gress—eighty-third annual meeting, 
1507; Fifty Years Trade Union Develop- 
ment—half-century changes in British 
trade unionism, 1065; number of unions 
registered under Trade Union Act, in 
1949, 156-57; technical engineering ser- 
vices advocated by trade unionists, 46; 
summer schools for trade unionists, 
13583 

50th anniversary of Women 
Workers’ Federation of Denmark, 1335; 
fund for erection of workers’ colleges 
established by Danish Confederation of 
Trade Unions, 453. 
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Trade Unions—Con. 


Dutch Guiana: complete unity of trade union 
movement, 1624. 


France: ratification of I.L.O. convention pro- 
viding guarantees of right to organize 
and to bargain collectively, 1624. 


Germany: co-rule in coal and steel indus- 
tries, 708. 

Greece: provisions of new Act protect trade 
union officials against unwarranted 
dismissal, 1457. 


Iceland: historical growth of labour organ- 
izations, 252. 

Japan: report on labour conditions in 1950, 
22; number of women in paid employ- 
ment members of trade unions, 1456; 
statement of I.C.F.T.U. Executive 
Board at meeting in Brussels, Belgium, 
150. 

Sweden: equal pay for women workers recom- 
mended by trade unions and employees, 
1656. 


Switzerland: affiliation of Swiss Confedera- 
tion of Labour approved by I.C.F.T.U., 
Iieale 


U.S.A.: American Federation of Labour— 
seventieth annual convention, 1505; 
Congress of Industrial Organizations— 
13th annual convention, 1644, 12th con- 
vention, 41; United Labour Policy 
Committee formed by organized labour, 
158; plan of I.T.U. to publish daily 
newspapers in nine cities, 1340; 10th 
annual training course for union 
officials, at Harvard University, 1638; 
A.C.W.A. health centre established in 
New York, 1197; trade union develop- 
ment of technical engineering services 
to aid in bargaining with management, 
44; extent of multi-plant or multi- 
employer bargaining, 158; area-wide 
pension fund in Toledo, Ohio, estab- 
lished by U.A.W., 160; employer-union 
liability established by National Labour 
Relations Board when worker dis- 
charged under illegal union-shop agree- 
ment, 20; “informal working alliance” 
set up by unions expelled from C.1.O., 
20; safety provisions in union agree- 
ments, 20; re-affiliation of International 
Association of Machinists with A.F. of 
L., 452; Australian and New Zealand 
trade unionists tour industrial plants 
and mines, 161; resolution adopted by 
C.1.0., 44. 


Trades: 


Canada— 


Machinist and Machine Operator Trades— 
occupational monograph issued by 
Department of Labour, 153. 

Alta.: regulations under—Apprenticeship Act 
re weekly newspaper trade, and sheet 
metal trade, 241, Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tions Act governing trade of auto body 
mechanic, 1390, Trades and Businesses 
Act, 1389. 

B.C.: inclusion of “steel fabrication .. .” as 
trade under Apprenticeship Act, 1551. 

N.S.: amendments to Trade Regulations for 
the Plumbing and Steamfitting Trades 
and for the Motor Vehicle Repair 
Trade under Apprenticeship Act, 1702. 


Trades—Con. 


Sask.: trade regulations under Apprenticeship 


and ‘Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 
governing plumbing and _ carpentry 
trades, 1394. 


N.W.T.: provisions of Business Licence 


Ordinance, 855. 
See also Apprenticeship. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 


Dominion legislative program, 635; reply of 
Prime Minister, 638; of Minister of 
Labour, 639. 

provincial legislative proposals of—Alberta 
Federation of Labour, 491; British 
Columbia Executive, 492; Manitoba 
Provincial Executive, 493; New Bruns- 
wick Federation of Labour, 490; New- 
foundland Federation of Labour, 790; 
Nova Scotia Provincial Executive, 791; 
Ontario Federation of Labour, 792; 
Quebec Provincial Federation of 
Pap eee 326; Saskatchewan Executive, 

annual conventions—66th annual convention, 
1364, 1460; Alberta Federation of 
Labour, 38, 1213; ‘British Columbia 
affiliates, 39; New Brunwick Federa- 
tion of Labour, 38; Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour, 182; Ontario 
Provincial Federation, 183; Quebec 
Federation of Labour, 1212. 

extracts from President’s New Year’s 
message, 7. 

joint submission to Government by labour 
bodies—legislative proposals concerning 
price and rent control, 448, 449. 

joint nation-wide campaign for price and 
rent controls, 10, 771. 

trade union membership, 1211—affiliation of 
a members in Canada in 1949 and 
1951. 

action regarding certain affiliates, 771. 

labour education program, 1356. 

injunction to restrain T. and L.C. from 
organizing Vancouver union, refused by 
Superior Court, 11. 

suspends Vancouver Civic Employees’ Union 
for communist activities—text of sus- 
pending letter, 154. 

Vancouver and District Trades and Labour 
Council accepts Civic Employees’ Local 
407, 306. 

Supreme Court’s refusal of injunction to 
restrain T. and L.C. officers from organ- 
izing dual union among Vancouver civic 
employees, upheld in Appeal Court, 858. 

suspension of Civic Employees’ Federal 
Union No. 28, Vancouver—summary of 
convention proceedings, 1464. 

refusal of British Columbia Executive to 
seat delegates from United Fishermen 
and Allied Workers’ Union, upheld by 
T) anda Creed, 

T. and L.C.—C.C. of L. statement on inter- 
national affairs, 917. 

labour groups in Montreal and Toronto 
discuss civil rights and racial tolerance, 
446. 

representation on National Advisory Council 
on Manpower, 311. 

number ot L.M.P.C’s as at March 31, 1951, 
1060-61. 

endorses adoption of World Calendar, 918. 
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Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
—Con. 


1.0.F.T.U.—representation at second world 
congress in Milan, Italy, 1200; at meet- 
ing of Executive Board in Brussels, 
Belgium, 150; at regional conference in 
Mexico City, 151, 307. 

changes in Unemployment Insurance Act 
recommended by Congress in brief 
presented to Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee, 1059. 

re extension of coverage of unemployment 
insurance to employees in hospitals and 
charitable institutions, 916. 


Trades Union Congress: 
See British Trades Union Congress. 


Tradesmen’s Qualifications: 


Alta.— 
regulations under Act governing trade of 
auto body mechanic, 1390. 

B.C.: enactment of Act requested by British 

Columbia Executive of T. and L.C., 

493. 

revised regulations under Apprentice- 

ship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 

367. 

Sask.: trade regulations under Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 
governing plumbing and carpentry 
trades, 1394; amendments to Act, 997. 


Que.: 


Training: 
Canada— 


rehabilitation services, 454. 

Canadian Vocational Training, 1950-51— 
annual report of Department of Labour, 
1195. 

C.C. of L. seeks funds to provide leader- 
ship training in trade unions in Asia, 
442. 


United Kingdom: function of Youth Employ- 
ment Service, 335; report of Chief 
Inspector of Factories (1949), 784. 


U.S.A.: provisions of Universal Military 
Training and Service Law, 1062; 
defence industries to receive manpower 
training assistance, 633. 

See also Vocational Training. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines: 


reduced T.C.A. fares for United Kingdom 
immigrants to Canada, 13. 


Trans-Canada Highway: 


resolution of Newfoundland Federation of 
Labour, 183. 


Transport: 
United Kingdom— 
establishment and functions of Consumers’ 
Councils, 157. 


Transportation: 


Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 


ee in 1946, 1949 and 1950, 
index numbers of wage rates as at April 1, 
1951, 766. 


Report of Royal Commission on Trans- 


Transportation—C on. 


Canada—Con. 

DO tabled in House of Commons, 
44, 

views of Royal Commission on Transporta- 
tion on relations between railway 
companies and employees, 664. 

government plan of financial assistance 
(for transportation) to selected immi- 
grants, 148. 

Supreme Court of Canada deals with 
division of legislative powers in respect 
to regulation of bus transport, 1693. 

reports of provincial directors of farm 
labour, 170-73. 

resolution on interprovincial transportation 
adopted at convention of C.C. of L., 
1487. 

national policy proposed by R.T.B., 650. 

N.B.: Supreme Court of Canada deals with 

division of legislative powers in respect 
to regulation of bus transport, 1693. 


Transportation Equipment: 


Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions, 957. 


Travelling Exhibitions: 
See Exhibitions. 


Trucking: 


Canada— 
protest of C.C. of L., re American trucking 
concerns, 643. 


Truman, Harry S., President of the United 
States: 


reconstitutes Wage Stabilization Board, 776. 

announces National Manpower Mobilization 
Policy, 451. 

requests extension and strengthening of 
Defence Production Act, 774. 

signs Universal Military Training and 
Service Law, 1062. 

annual meeting of Council of Economic 
Advisers, 157. 

message to 70th annual convention of A.F. 
of L., 1505. 

messages to annual conventions of C.I.0., 
42, 1644. 

re Conference on Industrial Safety, 1455. 


Tuberculosis: 
B.C.— 


amendment to Workmen’s Compensation Act 
re Medical Research Institute, 1391. 


Underdeveloped Countries: 


program of economic and social action 
adopted by I.C.F.T.U. Executive Board 
at meeting in Brussels, Belgium, 150. 

resolution adopted at second world congress 
ofsl. C.F TUS M208: 

I.L.0. and technical aid projects, 498. 
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Unemployment: 


E.C.0.8.0.C. of the United Nations reviews 
world employment problems, 1654. 
program against unemployment—resolutions 
to further full employment and 
economic stability adopted by General 
Assembly of the United Nations, 148. 

report of Subcommittee on Seasonal Unem- 
ployment at third session of I.L.0. 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee, 947. 

Canada— 

unemployability supplement regulations 
under Appropriation Act, No. 4, 1951, 
1550. 

amendments to U.I.C. regulations, 1196. 

Canadian Vocational Training, 1950-51— 
annual report of Department of Labour, 
1195. 


emergency resolution on lay-offs adopted 
DY GO. omg 48 |. 


Ont.: amended provisions of Unemployment 
Relief Act, 852. 

Australia: unemployment among trade 
unionists as at December 31, 1950, 
1199; benefits paid during period 


1949-50, 1199. 

U.8.A.: unemploymengé during first six 
months of 1951, 1337; lay-offs of factory 
workers, 1626; amendments to New 
York state unemployment insurance 
law, 922; unemployment at close of 
1949 as reported in Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 1950, 310. 


Unemployment Insurance: 
Canada— 


monthly report on unemployment insurance 
statistics, 92, 258, 382, 565, 714, 864, 
1014, 1133, 1269, 1396, 1559, 1711. 

statistics, 127, 283, 425, 597, 749, 897, 1039, 
TO; Io LV 1499 81596; 17il: 

insurance registrations, 93, 258, 383, 566, 
114, 800, 1015," 1133,°1270, 1397, 1559, 
1712. 

supplementary benefit statistics, 383, 565, 
714, 865, 1014. 

selected decisions of umpire under Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 90, 255, 381, 
DOOM TLIee 80a; 91012, 11315 1268, 1395, 
1560, 1709. 

unemployment insurance and 
unemployment, 163. 

provisions of Act as applicable to members 
of Special Forces, 74. 

benefits payable to veterans of Special 
Forces, 10. 

job analysis program of U.I.C. to facilitate 
selection of workers for defence jobs, 
709. 

amendments to benefit regulations re holi- 
days during lay-off, Saturday observ- 
ance of Sabbath, married women, 1271. 

benefit right of married women—first 
decision of Umpire under Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 630. 

number of married women _ disqualified 
from benefit as result of amendment 
to regulations, 446. 

U.1.C. local office area descriptions, 1013. 

amendments to U.I.C. regulations, 1196. 

amendments to contribution regulations re 
lay-offs; lumbering and logging, 1271. 


seasonal 
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Unemployment Insurance—Con. 


amendments to coverage regulations govern- 
ing security salesmen; Crown Agencies; 
students; janitors; charwomen; one day 
per week, 1270. 

proposals to extend coverage to employees 
of hospitals and charitable institutions, 
629; U.1.C. hearing re, 916. 

U.I.C. special course on social insurance and 
employment office administration, 1397. 

CC.C.L—legislative memorandum re 
married women, 646; reply of Prime 
Minister, 649; remarks of Minister of 
Labour at convention, 1496. 

O.C. of L—legislative requests, 641: report 
of Committee on Unemployment Insur- 
ance at convention, 1483. 

R.T.B.—recommends amendment to Act, 650. 

T. and L.C.—changes in Act recommended 
in brief presented to Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee. 1059; 
recommendations, 636; resolutions 
adopted at convention, 1471. 


Altai: restoration of MReferee’s Court 
requested by Federation of Labour 
CT Tandwia.G.y3639., 

B.C.: amendments to Act requested by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 793. 

N.B.: recommendation of Federation of 


Labour (T. and L.C.) re stevedoring, 
38. 

Nfid.: statistics, 1014, 1133, 1270. 

N.S.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 37. 

U.S.A.: state legislation passed in 1949 and 
1950, 84; amendments to New York 
state unemployment insurance law, 922. 


Unemployment MImsurance Advisory 


Committee: 
text of report on state of fund, 1556. 


Unfair Labour Practices: 
N.B.— 
amendment to Labour Relations Act, 1547: 
amendments to Act recommended by 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
490. 
Ont.: amendment to Labour Relations Act 
requested by Provincial Federation 
CE sand, LiG.),.L34, 
United Kingdom: recommendations of National 
Joint advisory Council, 1628. 


Union Dues: 


Canada— 
exemption of union dues from income tax 
allowed by amendment to Income Tax 
Act, 1260, 1617. 
extracts from Hansard re income tax 
deduction of union dues, 1632. 
bill to amend I.R.D.I. Act re check-off of 
union dues, defeated, 445. 
recommendations of perand) 4nG., 6375 
resolution adopted, 1473. 
Alta.: deduction of union dues for income 
tax purposes requested by Industrial 
Federation of Labour of Alberta (C.C. 
of Li), 493. 4 
N.S.: amendment to Trade Union Act re 
voluntary check-off, 986; exemption 
from income tax requested by Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of Ii.) 37- 
Ont.: amendment to Labour Relations Act 
requested by Provincial Federation (T. 
and L.C.), 184. 
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Union Labels: 
Canada— 
resolutions adopted by T. and L.C., 1474. 


Union-Management Consultation: 


Canada 


company-union consultation in 
products industry, 479, 485. 





chemical 


Union Membership: 
See Trade Union Membership. 


Union Security: 
Canada— 


provisions of collective agreements in 
chemical products industry, 474, 480. 
union security provisions in collective 
agreements in manufacturing industry, 
1359-61. 
B.C.: recommendation of British Columbia 
Executive of T. and L.C., 492-93. 


U.S.A.: union shop and check-off clauses 
permitted in collective agreements by 
amendment to Railway Labour Act, 701. 

See also provisions of collective agreements 
summarized in monthly reports on 
Collective Agreements and Wage 
Schedules. 


Union Shop: 


Canada— 
provisions of collective agreements in— 
manufacturing industry, 1359-61; 
tobacco industry, 169; and of office 
workers, 35. 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1473. 


B.C.: amendment to Industrial wobieaes 
and Conciliation Act urged by T. and 
L.C. affiliates, 40. 


Ont.: amendment to Labour Relations Act 
requested by Provincial Federation (T. 
and L.C.), 184. 


U.S.A.: Taft-Humphrey amendment to 
Labour-Management Relations Act, 
1707; union shop and check-off clauses 
permitted in collective agreements by 
amendment to Railway Labour Act, 
701;  employer-union liability estab- 
lished by National Labour Relations 
Board when worker discharged under 
illegal union-shop agreement, 20. 


United Automobile Workers: 


Canada— 
representation at regional conference..of 


pie (als held in Mexico City; 151, 

4 

U.S.A.: to seek guaranteed annual wage, 
1454; establishment of area-wide 


pension fund in Toledo, Ohio, 160. 


nated Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 


Union: 


Canada— 


refusal of British Columbia Executive to 
seat delegates, upheld by T. and L.C., 
154. 
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United Kingdom: 


See various subject headings. 


United Labour Policy: 
See Labour Policy. 


United Mineworkers of America: 


Canada— 


merger of National Seamen’s Association 
of Canada with U.M.W.A., 1618. 


United Nations: 


E.C.0.8.0.C. reviews 
problems, 1654. 
U.N. action on employment endorsed by 
I.C.F.T.U. in report For Full Employ- 
ment, Heonomic Development and Social 
Progress, 22. 

changes in United Nations Covenant on 
Human Rights approved by General 
Assembly, 149; new articles adopted, 
922. 

program against unemployment—resolutions 
to further full employment and 
economic stability adopted by General 
Assembly, 148. 

U.N. Statistical Year Book, 923. 

recommendation of T. and L.C., 638. 


world employment 


United Nations Economic and _ Social 


Couneil: 


proceedings of 12th session, 772. 

to establish workers’ education centre, 1337. 

resolution adopted at second world congress 
of LCT Uis208% 

foreign travel and study for workers 
described in booklet published by 
U.N.E.S.C.O., 1067. 


United Packinghouse Workers: 


Canada— 
representation at regional conference of 


I.C.F.T.U. held in Mexico City, 151, 
307. 


United States: 
See various subject headings. 


United Steelworkers of America: 


Canada— 
decision of British Columbia Labour Rela- 
tions Board following order of Supreme 
Court for reconsideration in Trail 
certification case, 1128. 


re labour-management production committee, 
13. 


United Textile Workers: 


Canada— 
ihvanourlsc: 
Tile 


action regarding affiliation 


Unity: 
See Labour Party. 
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Universities: 
Canada— 
employment prospects for university grad- 
uates, 305. 
downward trend in university enrolment, 


769 

i . 

aid to wuniversities—recommendation of 
Royal Commission on National 


Development ... 1071. 
universities’ role in labour education, 1357. 
annual convention of Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, Laval University, 794. 
Industriai Relations Review, published by 
Laval University, 155. 

Alta.: application of coverage regulations of 
Public Service Pension Act (1947) to 
members of Workmen’s Compensation 
Board and University Hospital Board, 
1390. 

B.C.: report on slum clearance project in 
Vancouver, by University of British 
Columbia, 772 


. 
a. 


Que.: study session held by University of 
Montreal, 629. 
U.S.A.: 10th annual training course for 


union officials, at Harvard University, 
1638. 


University of British Columbia: 


report on slum clearance project in 


Vancouver, 772. 


University of Montreal: 


third study session on union policies and 
company management, 629. 


University of Toronto: 


brochure on functions of Institution of 
Business Administration, 917. 


Vacations with Pay: 


items on agenda of 34th session of Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 498. 

proposed texts on holidays with pay in 
agriculture discussed at 34th session of 
International Labour Conference, 1347. 


Canada— 
paid vacations in paint and varnish indus- 
try, 1453. 
regulations under Department of Veterans 
Affairs Act governing operation of 
sheltered employment workshops for 
disabled veterans amended wth respect 
to public holidays with pay, 1700. 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1473. 
vacations with pay in certain industries— 
chemical products, 477, 484, 1278. 
coal mining, 386. 
electrical apparatus and supplies, 1141. 
hotel industry, 1566. 
iron and steel products, 952. 
laundry and dry cleaning, 1573. 
leather products, 94. 
logging, 1402. 
manufacturing industries, 1216. 
manufacturing industries in Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg = and 
Vancouver, 941. 
metal mining, 388. 
non-ferrous metal products, 1145. 
office workers, 35. 
primary textile industry, 716. 
restaurant industry, 1570. 








Vacations with Pay—Con. 


retail trade, 572, 1729. 
rubber products, 1283. 
tobacco, 169. 

transportation equipment, 959. 
wholesale trade, 569, 1722. 
wood products, 1405. 


B.C.: legislation enacted in 1951, 844; 
amendments to Annual Holidays Act, 
558; amendments to Annual Holidays 
Act requested by British Columbia 
Executive of T. and L.C., 493. 


Man.: legislation enacted in 1951, 844; 
amended provisions of Vacations With 
Pay Act, 1121; activities under Vaca- 
tions With Pay Act in 1949, 87, 88, 
89; recommendation of Provincial 
Executive of T. and L.C., 493. 

N.B.: recommendation of Federation of 


Labour. (Lr. and .C,) 33. 


N.S.: two weeks paid vacations for all 
employees requested by Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 37; recommenda- 
tion of Provincial Executive of T. and 
That 92. 

Bill to amend Hours of Work and 
Vacations With Pay Act, not passed, 
852: amendment to Act recommended 
by Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
494. 


recommendation of Saskatchewan 
Executive of T. and L.C., 492. 


Ont.: 


Sask.: 


Yukon: provisions of Annual Holidays 
Ordinance, 853. 
United Kingdom: agreements providing 


holidays with pay for manual wage- 
earners, 1362. 


France: ratification of J.L.0. Convention 
providing for paid vacations for sea- 
farers, 1624. 


Iceland: provisions of Act, 253. 


Luxembourg: paid holidays provided under 
new Act, 310. 


U.S.A.: holiday provisions in union agree- 
ments, in 1950, 309. 


See also provisions of collective agreements 


summarized in monthly reports on 
Collective Agreements and Wage 
Schedules. 


Varnish Industry: 


Canada— 
five-day, 45-hour week in paint and varnish 
industry, 1453. 


Vatican: 


appointment of diplomatic representative 
urged by C.C.C.L., 646; remarks -of 
Prime Minister, 648. 


Veterans: 


Canada— 

Canadian Forces Act—amendment to Special 
Force Veterans Benefit Regulations 
making applicable to veterans provi- 
sions of Veterans Insurance Act, The 
Veterans Land Act and War Service 
Grants Act, 1123. 

Special Force Benefit Regulations—applica- 
tion of Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act, Pensions Act, Civil Service 
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Veterans—Con. 


Superannuation Act, and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, to members of 
Special Forces, 73-74. 
provisions of Veterans Benefit Act, 1260. 
rehabilitation services—medical care, voca- 
tional guidance and training, placement 
service, 454. 


unemployability supplement regulations 
under Appropriation Act, No. 4, 1951, 
1550. 


regulations under Department of Veterans 
Affairs Act governing operation of 
sheltered employment workshops for 
disabled veterans amended with respect 
to public holidays with pay, 1700. 

unemployment insurance’ benefits for 
veterans of Special Forces, 10. 

veterans’ rehabilitation under C.V.T. (1950- 
SI 95. 


Veterans Affairs, Department of: 
rehabilitation services, 455. 


Veterans Business and Professional Loans 


Act: 


amended provisions, 1261. 


Veterans Insurance Act: 


amended provisions, 1261. 
application of Act to Special Force veterans, 
pi23! 


Veterans Land Act: 


application of Act to Special Force veterans, 
1123: 


Vocational Education: 
N.B.— 
re revision of Act, 1548. 
Nfld.: regulations under Vocational Educa- 
tion Act, 1691. © 


Vocational Guidance: 
Canada— 


vocational guidance and counselling and the 
training process of handicapped per- 
sons, 465, 467. 
United Kingdom: function of Youth Employ- 
ment Service, 335. 
France: vocational guidance survey, 1655. 


Vocational Training: 
Canada— 


Canadian Vocational Training, 1950-51— 
Pe report of Department of Labour, 

rehabilitation services, 455. 

report of National Advisory Council on 
Manpower, 780. 

remarks of Minister of Labour at meeting 
of National Advisory Council on Man- 
power, 1619. 

expansion of vocational training program 
considered by Canadian Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 1059. 


Voting: 
Canada—- 
recommendation of T. and L.C., 638. 


INDEX 





Wage Control: 
U.S.A— 


policy advocated in report of Council of 
Economic Advisers, 157-58; recom- 
mendations of United Labour Policy 
Committee in brief presented to 
President Truman, 158; _ resolutions 
adopted by C.1.0., 1646. 


Wage Incentives: 
See Incentives; Payment by Results. 


Wages: 


I.L.0. meeting of experts on payment-by- 
results systems, 1520. 

payment by results in building industry in 
certain European countries, 924. 

resolution adopted by I.L.0. Petroleum 
Industrial Committee, 179. 

report of Subcommittee on Disparities in 
Textile Wages—third session of Tex- 
tiles Industrial Committee of I.L.0., 
340. 

Convention on minimum  wage-fixing 
machinery in agriculture. supplemented 
by Recommendation, adopted at 34th 
Session of International Labour Con- 
ference, 1347, 1352. 

wage increases—provisions of master agree- 


ments between Electric Auto-Lite 
Company, American Can, and Con- 
tinental Can Company, and employees, 
445. 

Canada— 


statistics, 115, 272, 414, 590, 738, 887, 
1160, 1299, 1418, 1585, 1758. 
preliminary index of wage rates in industry 
as.at April 1. 195172766. 

changes in wage rates and hours of work 
in collective agreements, 832, 1111, 
1531, 1664. 

arbitrator’s award in the matter of The 
Maintenance of Railway Operation Act, 
194. 

eighteen international railway unions seek 
wage increases, 1451. 

amendment to Prevailing Rate Employees 
General Regulations, 74. 240. 

re wage rates of government printing bureau 
employees, 637, 648. 

salaries and hours of office workers, 24, 34. 

survey of earnings and hours in manu- 
facturing (1949), issued by D.B. of S., 
1213: 

wage rates in building construction. 1148. 

wage rates and hours of labour in Building 
Construction and Municipal Govern- 
ment Service, 865. 

provisions of collective agreements in 
chemical products industry—wage rates, 
476, 482; reporting pay and minimum 
call pay, 483; premium pay, 483. 


1029, 


wages, hours and working conditions in 
non-ferrous metal products industry, 
1143. 


survey of incomes in legal profession (1946, 
1947 and 1948), 14. 

teachers’ salaries in eight provinces in 1949, 
1061. 

wage increases—provisions of master agree- 
ments between Electric Auto-Lite Com- 
pany, American Can, and Continental 
Can Company, and employees, 445. 

labour income in January and February 
(1951), 918. 


INDEX 
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Wages—C on. 


resolution on wage drive adopted by C.C. 
of L., 1480. 

resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1473. 
average wage rates in certain industries— 

chemical products, 1277. 

coal mining, 385. 

hotel industry, 1565. 

laundry and dry cleaning industry, 1572. 

leather products, 94. 

logging, 1733. 

metal mining, 387. 

office workers, 34. 

primary textile industry, 715. 

restaurant industry, 1568. 

retail trade, 570, 1725. 

rubber products, 1282. 

transportation equipment, 957. 

wholesale trade, 566, 1719. 

wood products, 1733. 


Alta.: amendments to Industrial Wages 
Security Act, 1116. 
B.C.: average weekly earnings in 1949, 557; 


report of Board of Industrial Relations, 
D58. 
Man.: activities of Fair Wage Act in 1949, 89. 
N.B.: establishment of wage schedules (in 
structural steel industry) under Indus- 
trial Standards Act requested by New 
Brunswick Council of Labour, 182; 
resolution adopted re Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 182. 
adjustment of pay recommended by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 37; 
recommendation re prevailing rates, 37. 


Ont.: provisions of Female Employees Fair 
Remuneration Act, 443, 847; no change 
in. railway wage policy proposed by 
Royal Commission on Transportation, 
444, 

Que.: activities of arbitration boards in 1950, 

1451. 

provisions 

997. 

Australia: average wage rate at December 31, 
1950, 1199. 


United Kingdom: report of National Coal 
Board (1946-1950), 773; weekly wage 
rates in 1950, 450; wage incentive 
schemes in industrial establishments and 
building, 50, 51; survey of rates of 
wages for overtime work in principal 
industries, 1075, 1076, 1077; agreements 
providing holidays with pay for manual 
wage-earners, 1362. 

U.S.A.: averdge income in 1950, 1332; 
national income increases despite wage 
stabilization order, 1624; analysis of 
wage trends in 1950, 1063; Wage 
Stabilization Board—establishment, 451, 
amended policy, 451-52, reconstituted by 
President Truman, 776, enforcement of 
program, 1063, review of policy, 1649; 
establishment of Salary Stabilization 
Board, 1063; automatic cost-of-living or 
escalator clauses in wage agreements in 
1950, 308; wage adjustment clauses in 
labour contracts, 159; state legislation 
passed in 1949 and 1950, 83; provisions 
of agreement reached in_ dispute 
between trainmen and railway _ oper- 
ators, 918; recommendations of United 
Labour Policy Committee in _ brief 
presented to President Truman, 158; 
effect of tips on wages of restaurant 


of Wages Recovery Act, 


Wages—Con. 


workers, 921; wage increases—provi- 
sions of master agreements between 
Electric Auto-Lite Company, American 
Can, and Continental Can Company, and 
employees, 445; cost of living of work- 
ing women in New York state, 1454; 
Problems and Policies of Dispute Settle- 
ment and Wage Stabilization During 
World War II—report issued by 
Department of Labour, 773; resolutions 
adopted by C.I.0., 1646. 


War Service Grants Act: 


application of Act to Special Force veterans, 
Wo: 


Warner, Dr. W. P., Department of Veterans 
Affairs: 


address at National Conference on the 
Rehabilitation of Handicapped Persons, 
462. 


Wash-up Periods: 
See Rest Periods. 


Water Production: 
Canada— 


numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1949 and 1950, 1642. 


Water Transport: 
Canada— 


arbitrator’s award in the matter of The 
Maintenance of Railway Operation Act, 
209. 


Waterfront Workers: 
New Zealand— 
re strike, 1746. 


Welding: 
Alta.— 
transfer of administration of Welding Act, 


Welfare: 


report of Subcommittee on Welfare at 3rd 
session of I.L.0. Building, Civil Engi- 
neering and Public Works Committee, 
947. 
Canada— 


regulations governing welfare of Canadian 
seamen on sea-going ships, 1000. 


See also Industrial Welfare. 


West ‘Indies: 


barring of West Indian immigrants pro- 
tested by C.C. of L., 1622. 


“Wetbacks”: 
U.S.A— 


resolution adopted at convention of A.F., 
of L., 1507. 
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Whitebone, James A., President, New Bruns- 
wick Federation of Labour (T. and 
LCs 
extracts from address at 38th annual con- 
vention, 38. 


Wholesale Trade: 


Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions, 566, 


See also Hours of Work; Minimum Wages; 
Strikes and Lockouts. 


Women in Employment: 


triennial meeting of International Council 
of Women, held at Athens, Greece, 
1455. 

report of Subcommittee on Welfare at 3rd 
session of I.L.0. Building, Civil Engi- 
neering and Public Works Committee, 


947. 
Canada— 

women: workers in tobacco industry, 168, 
169. 

B.C.: provisions of Factories Act, 1385; 
report of Board of Industrial Relations 
(1949), 558. 

Man.: Bill to amend Hours of Work Act, 


not passed, 1123. 

N.S.: provisions of Women’s Minimum Wage 
Act, 984, 1392; revised regulations under 
Metalliferous Mines and Quarries Regu- 
lation Act governing minimum age for 
employment underground, 990. 


Ont.: three men to one woman worker in 
labour force, 1455. 

United Kingdom: number of women workers 
in labour force as at May, 1950, 1334. 


Belgium: public opinion on employment of 
women, 452. 

Denmark: 50th anniversary of Women 
Workers’ Federation of Denmark, 1335. 


Japan: number of women in paid employ- 
ment members of trade unions, 1456. 


Sweden: equal pay for women workers recom- 
mended by trade unions and employers, 
1656. 

U.S.A.: state legislation passed in 1949 and 
1950, 83: number of married women in 
labour force, 1198; Women in Higher- 
Level Positions-—report issued’ by 
Department of Labour, 18; Women’s 
Advisory Committee on Defence Man- 
power, 634; cost of living of working 


women in New York state, 1454; 
Handbook of Facts on Women Workers, 
452. 


Women Workers’ Federation of Denmark: 
50th anniversary, 1335. 


Wood Produets: 


Canada— 


wage rates, 1734. 
Que.: Court rules box plant workers not 
entitled to printers’ wages, 1699. 


Wooden Furniture: 


Canada— 


wage rates in wooden furniture industry, 
1740 


INDEX 


Woodsmen’s Liens: 
See Liens. 


Woodworking: 


Canada— 

safety code for woodworking industry 
requested by C.A.A.L.L. and authorized 
by Canadian Standards Association, 
136: 


Work Injuries: 
See Accidents. 


Workers’ Colleges: 


Denmark— 


fund for erection of colleges established 
by Danish Confederation of Trade 
Unions, 453. 


Workers’ Education: 


foreign travel and study for workers 
described in booklet published by 
U.N.E.S.C.O., 1067. 

U.N.E.S.C.O. to establish workers’ educa- 
tion centre, 1337. 


Canada— 


Labour Education in Canada—report pre- 
pared by David Smith, Saskatchewan 
Department of Labour, 1354. 

aoe aude tie programs ot. C.CC.E:, 

report of Committee on Propaganda and 
Education at convention of C.C.C.L., 
1508. 

C.C. of L. seeks funds to provide leader- 
ship training in trade unions in Asia, 
442; report of Committee on Education 
at convention, 1488. 

resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1474. 


Nfld.: resolution adopted by Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour, 183. 

Denmark: fund for erection of workers’ 
colleges established by Danish Con- 


federation of Trade Unions, 453. 
U.S.A.: 10th annual training course for union 
_ officials, at Harvard University, 1638. 

See also Education. 


Workers’ Educational Association: 
reyolaas: 


Workers’ Organizations: 
See Trade Unions. 


Working Conditions: 
See Employment Conditions. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 


Canada— 


amended provisions of Government 
Employees Compensation Act, 1259. 

conference to study comparability of 
accident statistics, 1336. 

rehabilitation programs—functions of Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, 455. 

1950 edition of Workmen’s Compensation 
in Canada, A Comparison of Provincial 
Laies, 306. 

resolutions adopted at convention of T. and 


TOs 0472) 


INDEX 
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Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 


Alta.: 


ind Oh 


Man.:: 


aN te: 


Nfld.: 


Ont: 


(RDM ie 


application of coverage regulations of 
Public Service Pension Act (1947) to 
members of Board, 1390; employment 
by counties declared industry under 
Act, 552; resolution of Legislature re 
operation of Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1118; increased safety devices 
under Act recommended by Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.), 39, resolu- 
tion adopted at 3lst convention of, 
1213, requests amendments to Act, 492. 


amendment to industrial diseases 

schedule under Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 552; amendment to Work- 
men’s Compensation Act re Medical 
Research Institute, 1391. 


amended provisions of Act, 
report of Board (1950), 1059. 


amendments to Act, 1547; legislation 
enacted in 1951, 843; provision for 
payment for drugs and prescriptions 
requested by New Brunswick Council 
of Labour, 182, resolution adopted re 
increased earnings, 182; recommenda- 
tions of Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.) re medical review board and 
occupational therapy, 38, seeks amend- 
ments to Act, 491. 


enactment of new Act, 630; proclama- 
tion and provisions of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 770; regulations 
under Act, 839; amended provisions of 
Act, 1681; legislation enacted in 1951, 
843; recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 791. 


amendments to Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 986; legislation enacted in 
1951, 843. 


amended provisions of Act, 848; inquiry 
into operation of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act—recommendations in report of 
Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, 16; summary 
of report of Hon. Mr. Justice W. D. 
Roach, Commissioner appointed to 
report upon and to make recommenda- 
tions regarding the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 315; provisions of Bill 
to amend Act, 450; legislation enacted 
in 1951, 843: special committee’s report 
on Royal Commission on Workmen’s 
Compensation, to Provincial Federation 
on wabour Cl. and L.C;).,. 1855. recom- 
mendations of Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 792; legislative pro- 
posals of Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.), 495, reeommends amendments to 
Act, 494; clean-up man in commercial 
organization not domestic servant 
within meaning of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act-—action against employer for 
damages for negligence of fellow 
employee dismissed, 375. 

amended regulations under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1393, 1548; legisla- 
tion enacted in 1951, 843. 


1120; 








Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 


Que.: Appeal Court upholds Lower Court in 
finding third party not liable for 
damages in compensation case, 374; 
legislative proposals of C.C.C.L., 331; 
amendments to Act sought by R.T.B., 
332-33; reply of Hon. Maurice Duplessis, 
334; amendments to Act recommended 
by Provincial Federation of Labour 
(CT aandsI7€:); 328: 


amended provisions of Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, 
994; inclusion of Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen under Act, 553; 
legislation enacted in 1951, 844; 
amendments to Act requested by Feder- 
ation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 493. 
Yukon: amended provisions of Workmen's 
Compensation Ordinance, 853. 


U.S.A.: state legislation passed in 1949 and 
1950, 84. 
See also Accidents. 


Sask.: 


World Calendar: 
Canada— 


adoption of World Calendar endorsed by 
i and. 17-01, 40.0 00 Laeand 1C,C.© Ls. 
918. 

recommendation of C.C. of L., 643. 


World Congress of Professional Workers: 


meeting organized by I.C.F.T.U., held in 
Brussels, Belgium, 923. 


World Federation of Democratic Youth: 


dissolution of pro-Communist organization, 
a0: 


World Federation of Free Trade Unions: 


dissolution ordered by 
France, 310. 


Government of 


Yalden-Thomson, William, 

Labour Organization: 

appointment as Chief of Employer Rela- 
tions Division, 1.L.0., 1332. 


International 


Youth Employment: 
India— 
enactment of legislation re employment 
of young persons and children, to 
conform with I.L.0. Convention, 634. 
United Kingdom: organization and functions 
of Youth Employment Service, 334. 


U.S.A.: “teen-age” employment in amusement 
industries, 632. 


Yukon: 


amendments to Yukon 
Territories Acts, 1264. 
See also various subject headings. 


and Northwest 
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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 





This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at January 10, as the LaBouR GAZETTE went to press. It was 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


OR THE past few months, a feature of the labour scene has been the 
growing scarcity of certain types of skilled workers on one hand, and 
the increasing seasonal unemployment of unskilled workers on the other. 
While the strong labour demands in the logging industry, and the increase in 
employment in manufacturing industries together had reduced the burden 
of seasonal unemployment considerably below that of the previous year, the 
numbers looking for work through the National Employment Service still 
exceeded that of the winter of 1948-49. 


During December, there was little change in this basic pattern. 
Machinists, tool and die makers, welders and .moulders continue in short 
supply, and many firms report difficulty in finding semi-skilled men with 
suitable experience on machine tools and metal working. At the same time. 
the usual seasonal declines in employment in construction and transporta- 
tion, as well as in some manufacturing industries, have been reflected in a 
further increase in the number of applications for work on file with National 
Employment Service offices to 227,000 on January 1, about 41,000 above the 
total a month earlier, but 47,000 below the figure at the same date a year ago 


This combination of shortages of particular skills and of a fairly 
substantial amount of seasonal unemployment reflects the fact that the 
pressures of increased defence preparations on the economy have so far been 
limited and specialized. While the expectation of further price rises and of 
future shortages has stimulated demand for a wide variety of goods and 
services, the greatest pressure has been on the metal working industries. 
There has been a very strong demand for such consumer goods as auto- 
mobiles and electrical appliances, as well as for producers’ equipment since 
it is here that shortages of materials are likely to affect production first. 
As far as labour is concerned, this means that the expectation of a defence 
budget much heavier than ever before necessary in peacetime has stimu- 
lated production and employment in those very industries most likely to 
compete with defence plants for supplies of suitable labour. 


In the coming months, defence projects will likely have the 
advantage over non-defence plants in the competition for available supplies 
of skilled labour, because of the priorities given to the former in the matter 
of vital materials. To the extent shortages of key materials cause layoffs 
in non-defence industries, some workers will be released for employment 
in defence plants. It should be pointed out, however, that the housing 
shortage, among other factors, has tended to reduce labour mobility in the 
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past few years. To date, there have been relatively few layoffs in manu- 
facturing industries due to shortages of materials, though inventories of 
steel are declining and many employers expect difficulties in the near future. 


If the manufacturing industries as a group draw on the other 
industries for their labour supplies to any large extent over the coming 
year, a gradual redistribution of the working force as between industries 
will take place. Since the war, manufacturing employment as a whole has 
declined relative to that in construction, transportation, trade and services. 
Over the next year, the balance may alter again in favour of manufacturing, 
as workers move to factory jobs from other industries. 


Such a shift, however, may leave the primary industries, services, 
and construction short of workers to meet their peak needs during the late 
summer and fall. The major part of the current surplus of labour will be 
quickly absorbed by the primary industries and construction when seasonal 
activity again begins. In effect, the normal seasonal slackening in these 
industries tends to conceal some of the problems of securing adequate labour 
supplies for all industries which will exist over the next year. 


In a broad sense, it is just as vital that the strong labour needs 
of the primary industries be met over the coming year as it is that the 
defence commitments be filled. Base metals, for example, of which Canada 
is a major producer, are vital to defence. High levels of production in 
agriculture will also be essential, both to help maintain living standards in 
many European countries, and to help prevent rapid rises in the prices of 
foodstuffs in Canada. 


In recent months, the rising food prices have been one of the most 
important factors in the increase in the cost-of-living index. These rising 
prices have stimulated demands for increased wages in many manufacturing 
industries. In some cases, wage rates have been tied to price rises through 
collective agreements. The latest figures reveal that until November at least 
the rise in the cost of living has been more or less matched by the rise in 
average earnings. 


One of the most important increases in wage rates to take place 
recently was that granted to the railway workers by the decision of the 
arbitrator, Mr. Justice Kellock, handed down on December 18. A 7-cent an 
hour increase was granted to the non-operative railway employees, retro- 
active to September 1, 1950, and the 40-hour week was to begin on June 1, 
1951, subject to the proviso previously agreed to that should a national 
emergency be declared, the workers would continue with the 48-hour week 
at straight time rates. At the time the arbitrator was called in, the employers 
were offering the 4-cent an hour increase granted in the Maintenance of 
Railway Operations Act, retroactive to September 1, 1950, and the unions 
were asking 7 cents an hour, retroactive to June, 1950. The arbitration 
award granted the hotel and water employees of the Canadian National 
Railways only the 4-cent an hour increase granted in the Act, and denied 
them the 40-hour week. This was done on the grounds that these employees 
of the railways were really in a separate industry, and that their wages 
and hours of work compared favourably with those in similar jobs elsewhere. 


IN BRIEF... 


Industrial employment continued to increase at the beginning of 
November when the index for the 8 leading industries rose to 137-9, 0:3 per 
cent higher than at October 1, and 4:2 per cent above November 1, 1949. 
The index of employment in manufacturing declined seasonally to 128-2 at 
November 1, 0:1 per cent below that of a month earlier, but exceeded the 
November, 1949 index by 3:2 per cent. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of January 10, 1951) 























Percentage change from 
Principal Items Date Amount Previous |Same _ date 
Month Previous 
Year 
Manpower— 

ovalecnviianslabountorcental setae eee. Nov. 4 5, 201, 000 _ 0-0 

Pergo UsewilG etO DS) AehrA oe ous nous atom one. Nov. 4 5, 084, 000 - +0:6 

Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)......| Nov. 4 117,000 — — 20-4 

Registered for work, N.E.S. 

PAD ACE em lolen in, 7s onan os vue. Dec. 28 28, 123 +18-1 —29-8 
MUEDECRE EO LONG. fs. 2" ih boat Mere nats 5. Dec. 28 71,076 +28-7 —19-5 
Oncaridstvec tole ty ea eee. 5 Dec. 28 52,912 +13-4 —19-5 
Pr ITTOR EC CO LONE ee, Wend 0c oa ohn ee sss Dec 28 Oils +23-5 +0-8 
Paciiceh onions. £05) Oe ee... Dec. 28 87 054°. 693-91) was 1900 
Tiyan ea lerecionatetc doen « etiee coe as «>. Dec. 28 226,877 +21-8 —17-2 

Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance benefits.......... Deca “1 124,794 +38 -2 —18-1 

AMOUNGOLDeENELI tL DAyMONUS) usec. soe co eloc. ss Nov $4, 184,103 +17-2 —17-1 

Index of employment (June, 1941 =100) 

(Hight leading industries) 9. ¢ 0s. cota... Nov. ‘1 137-9 +0-3 +4-2 

eit mat OTe en eee Pee er ed ae ne ie ee tg Oct Lira! +14-7 —28-3 (b) 

Industrial Relations— 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost.................| Dee 8,488 ~ +101-9 (b) 
Number of workers involved............... Dec 2, 562 - +30-6 (b) 
ISITE CP IO ES UEL eos tts Serer stad shoes cake a5 Dec 13 ~ +5-4 (b) 

Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly salaries and wages 
((eight leading industries).............. INOwanel $46.39 +0-9 +5:-9 

Average hourly earnings (manufacturing)........ Nov. 1 $1.06 +0-9 +6:7 

Average hours worked per week (manufacturing)| Nov. 1 43-0 +0-2 +0-5 

Average weekly earnings (manufacturing)........}| Nov. 1 $45.67 +1-1 +7-2 

Cost of living index (average 1935-39=100)......]| Dee. 1 171-1 +0-2 +5-9 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946=100)........ Nov sa 109-4 +1-0 +1-6 

ANovallahbourstn colleen ane ea. Sept $716, 000, 000 +4-4 +8.2 

Industrial Prod uction— 

Potal A verace 1990-39 = 100). aoe ae ee Oct 207-9 +1-7 +11-8 

POM AC TILTING © ee et eee Ste tls eo ure Oct 219-1 +2-2 +12-8 
INiomeachian oles. ooo aoese nce nu. nahudueoe Oct 196-6 +1-8 +8-0 
Dlikestal(sck. & Oe. Geet Nee, Woe ee Oct 257-6 +2-9 +19-6 

Trade— 

AAS RWIS tea gs UI NS ee oN ee ee ee ee re Oct 716,800, 000 —4-0 +2:°8 

| ORS eOha HCO aly De ee oe ee Nov. $292 , 700, 000 —7-1 +0-1 

iad yare ig Rk Si te hoes ai NS FE eee ea ee ein Oe Nov. $328, 100, 000 +2-3 +36-9 


























(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for 
same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 


NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE 
OF THE HONOURABLE 


MILTON F. GREGG 


MINISTER OF LABOUR 


In extending my sincere greetings to the 
eltizens of Canada on the eve of another 
new year, I wish that circumstances were 
such that prosperity in the next 12 months 
were all that were necessary to bring peace 
and happiness for us all, for certainly our 
economic position would seem to _ be 
vigorous enough to assure us this pros- 
perity. However, in these days we are 
keenly aware of the fact that prosperity is 
not the sole consideration. Canada is a 
member of a family of nations, and like 
the individual member of any family, her 
peace and happiness are not assured solely 
by a high level of prosperity. 

World events rest heavily upon us as we 
look into 1951. Regardless of what develops 
during the coming year, we already know 
that we are committed to a course which 
will mean heartache to» some, hardship to 
many, and sacrifices to all. Already there 
are hundreds of homes in Canada experi- 
encing the anxious emotions known only to 
those who have members of the family 
thousands of miles from home in a theatre 
of war. We all can anticipate making 
sacrifices. No one would suggest that we 
at home could match the sacrifices of those 
who serve in a hostile area, but never- 
theless we can all expect to shoulder our 
proper share of the burden of the United 
Nations defence. 

In the face of these facts, our New 
Year’s greetings this year would have a 
hollow ring were it not for the fact that 
each week that passes sees a further 
strengthening of the defence resources of 
the nations who stand for peace. And with 
this strengthening we must hope that there 
will be a comparable weakening of the 
resolve of the aggressor nations to dominate 
the world by force. 

To prepare for an all-out war the task 
would be at least clear cut. But we must 
keep before us the fact that the aggressor 
is in the position of calling the tune. At 
any time, his forces can be halted and the 
situation relaxed in an attempt to bewilder 
our course, wreck our economy. And s0, 
we must keep our economy and trade 
healthy and strong, while at the same time 
pushing forward with vigour our prepared- 
ness schedule. However difficult it must 
be to superimpose on our normal economy 
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a defence program which will place Canada 
in the position of being able to do her 
full part in assisting to meet any emer- 
gency, that is the task that must be done. 

It can only be done, however, if we all 
unite in a determined effort to use our 
utmost powers wherever they are most 
needed. Added to the increased demands 
for greater defence production, we can 
anticipate growing demands for men in our 
Armed Forces. We must certainly expect 
some industries to face shortages of labour 
in the next 12 months. Canadian industry 
should plan accordingly. More women will 
undoubtedly be entering the labour force, 
and industry should not overlook the valu- 
able contribution to production, as well as 
to the more important factor of human 
wellbeing, that can be made by the older 
workers and the physically handicapped. 

In all this, we can confidently expect the 
complete support and = co-operation of 
organized labour. Labour has continually 
shown its loyalty to the common cause. 
Its vigorous action in setting its own house 
in order in recent years has further added 
to its record of stability and sense of 
responsibility. It understands only too well 
what can happen when communism is left 
unhampered to do its work. Canada can 
be thankful for the sanity and loyalty of 
the million Canadian men and women who 
make up the front line force of our coun- 
try’s production effort. As Federal Minister 
of Labour I wish each one of them a useful 
and a happy New Year. 


NEW YEAR’S MESSAGES OF LABOUR LEADERS 


At the beginning of the New Year, 
messages of greeting were issued to the 


people of Canada by the leaders of the: 


three major Canadian labour organizations. 


Percy R. Bengough 


Mr. Percy R. Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
stressed the urgency of the times, and the 
grave period in world history facing the 
people of the free world. He urged Cana- 
dians to “stay together in the common 
interest whatever incidents or events may 
tend to divide us.” People all over the 
world want peace, and it is only through 
international co-operation that this can be 
obtained, Mr. Bengough said, but there are 
those who do not want peace, and “are 
seeking to use the misery of depressed 
peoples as the medium to bring about their 
complete enslavement.” He warned against 
those forces at work in Canada who would 
destroy our freedom and our free organ- 
izations. 

“The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada has taken a firm stand against all 
Communists, their fellow travellers and 
sympathizers,” Mr. Bengough said, and they 
were not wanted. However, he pointed 
out that this policy was not a “witch 
hunt;’” these measures were not taken out 
of fear; but because labour understood the 
methods of the Communists, and would not 
allow them to use the labour movement to 
destroy itself. 

Mr. Bengough then praised the increas- 
ing solidarity of organized labour in 
Canada. He said that the current campaign 
of labour for the reimposition of price 
controls was both a historic and necessary 
event. “The encouraging feature of it is 
that organized labour, however many 
houses it may be divided into, can find 
common ground in the face of a common 
threat and meet adversity together,” he 
said. Price control is necessary to protect 
the standard of living of Canadian workers, 
Mr. Bengough said, and his organization 
wants prices negotiated in the same manner 
as wages. 

As a means of defeating Communism, 
Mr. Bengough urged increased aid to the 
under-developed areas of the world, and the 
protection of economic and social standards 
on the home front for all, regardless of 
class, creed or vocation. 


A. R. Mosher 


Stating that “the outlook for the New 
Year is far from bright,” Mr. A. R. Mosher, 


President of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, warned against closing “our eyes 
to the seriousness of both the national and 
international situation.” Such a policy 
would only serve to create a false sense 
of security anl lead to wrong and unwise 
decisions, he said. On the other hand, Mr. 
Mosher warned against undue pessimism or 
a feeling of helplessness because of the 
disturbed situation. 

Speaking of Communist aggression in 
Korea, and the attempt by the United 
Nations to bring about peace, Mr. Mosher 
said, “the high hopes which accompanied 
the establishment of the United Nations 
have not been realized but we may take 
some comfort from the thought that the 
situation would be much worse if the 
United Nations had not been established.” 
He emphasized Canada’s contributions to 
the United Nations, and described Canada 
as “comparatively one of the most fortunate 
countries in the world... .” 

Mr. Mosher urged Canada to be pre- 
pared to meet all its obligations in the 
international field, and to “make the utmost 
use of our resources, and face our difficul- 
ties aS a united people.’ However, these 
responsibilities in the international field 
“do not excuse our failure to take what- 
ever steps are necessary to protect, if not 
improve the standard of living of our 
people,” he said. 

One of the big domestic problems of the 
moment is that of price control, Mr. 
Mosher said. He deplored the increase in 
the cost of living and in rents since the 
end of price control in 1946, and urged 
the retimposition of these controls to halt 
what he called “wholly unjustified” price 
increases in recent months which have 
“nullified any wage increases obtained.” 


Gérard Picard 


On behalf of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, Mr. Gérard 
Picard, the General President, expressed his 
organization’s wishes for a happy 1951 to 
the people of Canada. “It is my wish that 
our trade union movement may experience 
during the year 1951, an expansion worthy 
of the doctrine it upholds and consistent 
with the legitimate aspirations of the 
working class,” he said. 

Mr. Picard extended the good wishes of 
the CCCL to all the Canadian labour 
organizations, and expressed the hope that 
“in spite of the dark threats now hanging 
over us,” the New Year will find “men of 
goodwill”. attempting to bring about 
‘Increased justice for all.” 





of Federal 


A Conference 


Introduction and Provincial Governments 
of old age was held in Ottawa begin- 
security plan ning December 4. The 
proposed principal subjects discussed 


were fiscal matters and old 
age security. 
In his opening remarks the Chairman 


Ole whee) Conterence, ht. Homers = ol. 


Laurent, Prime Minister of Canada, 
stressed the changes in Canada’s national 
outlook that had occurred since the Con- 
ference of 1945. 


At that time, he said, “We had high 
hopes that the foundations were being laid 
for a secure and lasting peace and we 
were thinking primarily not in terms of 
national security but in terms of main- 
taining employment, prosperity and social 
security in our own country. We all 
wanted, indeed we were all resolved, to 
avoid if at all possible the economic and 
social frustration and disappointments 
which had followed the first world war and 
which made the decade of the thirties such 
a grim memory for so many of our people. 


“Unhappily today our main preoccupa- 
tion is not and cannot be with the main- 
tenance and expansion of prosperity and 
security within our own country, though 
these continue to be our constant objec- 
tives. Our main preoccupation is for the 
security of our country and its people, and 
our only real hope of that security les in 
the prevention of another world war. We 
have been driven inexorably to the con- 
clusion that the only way those who wish 
to prevent war can prevent it is by pre- 
paring to resist aggression—and preparing 
to resist it successfully.” 

On the question of fiscal arrangements, 
the Prime Minister said that the Federal 
Government was prepared “to enter again 
into so-called tax rental agreements with 
all provinces in terms similar to, though 
not identical with, the agreements now in 
force with eight provinces.” 

As regards old age security, Mr. St. 
Laurent recalled that at the last regular 
session of Parliament, a joint committee 
of the Senate and House of Commons, 
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representative of all parties and all sec- 
tions of the country, presented a unanimous 
report in favour of a universal federal old 
age pension of $40 per month for those 
aged 70 and over, to be financed in the 
main by contributions, and pensions of the 
same amount to those in need between ages 
65 and 70 financed on a 50-50 basis by the 
Federal and Provincial Governments. 

“In the hght of the widespread approval 
of: that report;’ Mr. St.) laurent. said. 
“the Federal Government is prepared to 
accept the general lines of its recom- 
mendations and to propose them to the 
Conference as a basis for joint action. The 
general lines of the parliamentary com- 
mittee’s report resemble closely the pro- 
posal made at the Conference in 1945. 

“The implementation of a scheme along 
these lines will involve a_ substantial 
increased expenditure of the order of 
$250,000,000 by the Federal Government, 
and the parliamentary committee recog- 
nized the necessity of devising some 
method of raising the necessary sum by 
appropriate contributions. The working out 
of a precise method of contributions will 
be a federal responsibility once the neces- 
sary constitutional jurisdiction is vested in 
Parliament. 

“The parliamentary committee recognized 
the necessity of a constitutional amend- 
ment to give the federal authorities the 
jurisdiction to establish a _ contributory 
system of old age security. Before seeking 
such an amendment, the Federal Govern- 
ment is of the opinion that we should have 
the unanimous agreement of the provincial 
authorities. 

“Of course such an amendment should 
not deprive any province which wished to 
do so of the right to add supplements to 
the federal or the joint pensions. 

“Should unanimous agreement to such 
a proposed amendment be achieved, the 
Federal Government will be prepared to 
take the steps necessary to implement its 
part of an old age security plan along the 
lines recommended by the parliamentary 
committee. 

“This decision respecting old age pen- 
sions was not taken without careful con- 
sideration of its financial and economic 
implications. There is a case for with- 
holding action until the present inflationary 
pressures and tax requirements have been 
eased. On the other hand, the provision 
of a comprehensive system of old age 
security is a matter of the highest social 
priority which cannot be postponed: indefi- 
nitely. It will be the aim of the Federal 


Government to finance the scheme in such 
a way as to minimize the inflationary 
effects.” 

Following Mr. St. Laurent’s remarks, and 
those of several members of his Govern- 
ment, the Premiers of the Provinces each 
made general statements of their views. 


The discussions were then continued in 
committees which met in camera. 


At the conclusion of the Conference the 
Prime Minister issued the following press 
Statement -— 


The Conference discussed— 


1. The offer of the Federal Government 
for new tax agreements; 


De The offer of the Federal Government 
respecting old age security; 


3. A Provincial proposal for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to permit the 
provincial legislatures to levy an indirect 
sales tax at the retail level. 


It was agreed that the proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution regarding this 
indirect tax and regarding old age pensions 
should be drafted by the Department of 
Justice and submitted to the Provincial 
Governments for early consideration; 


That a continuing committee should be 
set up to consider the character of legisla- 
tion which would be appropriate respecting 
persons between the ages of 65 and 69 and 
to what groups thereof and under what 
conditions it should be made applicable in 
each Province; 

That the continuing committee should be 
under the Chairmanship of the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare and should be 
brought together as soon as_ Provincial 
decisions had been reached on the consti- 
tutional amendment; 


And that the Provincial Governments 
would consider the proposal for new tax 
agreements and indicate their respective 
positions at a later date. 


It was also decided to suspend the 
further deliberations of the  Federal- 
Provincial Conference on  Constitutiona! 
Amendment and of its Continuing Com- 
mittee of Attorneys-General pending con- 
sideration of the tax agreements and related 
matters. Once these have been disposed of, 
the Committee of Attorneys-General will 


resume its deliberations at the earliest 
convenience of the Federal and Provincial 
Governments, 

A comprehensive six-year 
“Colombo program for economic 
Plan” development in South and 
for Asia Southeast Asia was revealed 


on November 28 in a report 
published by seven member-countries of 
the Commonwealth — Australia, Canada, 
Ceylon, India, New Zealand, Pakistan and 
the United Kingdom. This program is 
designed to raise production and living 
standards and thus promote economic and 
social stability in the area. 


Development projects are blue-printed 
for India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, Sing- 
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apore and British North Borneo. The 
plan attaches great importance to bringing 
in other countries of the. area and to 
putting the whole program into a world 
context: 

“The need to raise the standard of living 
in South and Southeast Asia is a problem 
of concern to every country in the world, 
not only as an end in itself, but also 
because the political stability of the area 
and its economic progress are of vital 
concern to the world.’ 


The report shows how crucial this area 
is to a prosperous world trade. The effects 
of destruction and sacrifice during and since 
World War II have been grievous, despite 
the strenuous efforts already made towards 
recovery. 


The area as -a whole has 570 
people, of whom 446 million live in 
Commonwealth countries. With a rapidly 
growing population, the standard of living 
—already low—is in danger of falling still 
further unless rapid steps are taken now 
to widen the horizons of economic develop- 
ment. 

The target of the six-year development 
program is to increase land. under cultiva- 
tion by 13 million acres, to produce 6 
million more tons of food grains, to 
increase by 13 million acres the land under 
irrigation, and to increase electric generat- 
ing capacity by more than 1 million 
kilowatts. 

The “Colombo Plan’—as it is popularly 
known—began in January 1950 at a meet- 
ing in Colombo, Ceylon, of Cabinet Muin- 
isters representing the Commonwealth 
countries. At a second meeting in Sydney, 
Australia, in May, the group decided that 
a start on the problem of relieving the 
poverty and underdevelopment of this area 
could be made by each country drawing 
up a realistic assessment of what it could 
do in six years on the assumption of 
co-operation both inside and outside the 
Commonwealth. 


million 


At a further meeting in London these 
separate programs were brought together. 
The meeting undertook a careful study of 
the problem as a whole and of its impor- 
tance to a peaceful world based on freedom 
and adequate living standards. The con- 
clusions of the conference are presented in 
the report now published. 

Essential to the program is an increased 
supply of skilled manpower. The Govern- 
ments therefore agreed at their Sydnev 
meeting to provide finance up to £8 
million ($22-4 million) to set up a Council 
for Technical Co-operation, with head- 
quarters at Colombo, which would intensify 
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the training and exchange of skilled tech- 
nicians and would co-operate with other 
agencies in this field, such as the technical 
ald program of the United Nations and the 
point-four program of the United States. 

The report details the development 
already in progress and emphasizes that 
the new programs cannot succeed without 
substantial new capital investment. It 
estimates that the programs outlined would 
cost about £1,900 million sterling (equiv- 
alent to $5:2 billion) over six years, of 
which £785 million ($2-2 billion) would be 
found internally, while the balance of £1,085 
million ($3 billion) would have to come 
from outside. 

Out of £1,085 million of foreign exchange 
needed to further the plan, £246 million, 
or nearly one-quarter, would be provided 
in the form of the release by the United 
Kingdom sterling balances owned by the 
countries concerned. The Commonwealth 
Governments are considering how far their 
countries can help financially in various 
other ways. 

At the same time, says the report, the 
task of providing this financial support 
cannot be tackled by these Governments 
alone. If the program is to be carried out 
in full, the co-operation of other Govern- 
ments, of organizations such as the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, and of private investors in 
other countries will be necessary. 

Of expenditure planned under the pro- 
grams 32 per cent would be devoted to 
agriculture (including multi-purpose projects 
of flood control, irrigation and hydro- 
electric power), 34 per cent to transport 
and communications, 6 per cent to industry 
and mining and 18 per cent to urgently 
needed improvements in educational and 
health facilities and other social projects. 

Emphasizing the importance of getting 
the full program under way urgently, the 
report concludes :— 

“Without external financial assistance 
something will be done. But it will be 
done at a much slower rate than would be 
possible if external finance were provided. 

“And speed is necessary. In a world 
racked by schism and confusion it is 
doubtful whether free men can long afford 
to leave undeveloped and imprisoned in 
poverty the human resources of the coun- 
tries of South and Southeast Asia which 
could help so greatly, not only to restore 
the world’s prosperity, but also to re-dress 
its confusion and enrich the lives of all 
men everywhere.” 
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Veterans of the Special 
Unemploy- Forces will be entitled 
ment after discharge to unem- 
benefits ployment insurance benefits, 
for Special based on the period of their 
Forces service, the Hon. Milton F. 
Veterans Gregg, Minister of Labour, 


has announced. 

The Minister stated that a recent Order 
in Council provides for payment of these 
benefits to discharged members of the 
three Special Forces. 

The Government will pay unemployment 
insurance contributions on behalf of a 
person serving in the Special Forces for 
the whole period of his service up to a 
maximum of five years’ contributions. 
These will include both the usual employer’s 
and employee’s contributions at a standard 
weekly rate of 48 cents each, entitling the 
veteran to a weekly benefit of $14.40, or 
$18.30 if he has a dependent. 

If the contributions made on behalf of 
a veteran who has served three months or 
more, together with any contributions he 
made before he enlisted, are not sufficient 
to entitle him to 90 days’ benefit, the 
Government will make up the necessary 
extra contributions. Thus, every veteran 
will be entitled to protection against 
unemployment for at least 90 days, pro- 
viding he has served the minimum of 
three months in one of the Special Forces. 

This is basically the same unemployment 
benefit protection as that provided for 
World War II veterans. 


Canada’s four major labour 


Jointlabour organizations announced 
campaign early in December the 
for price launching of a joint nation- 
and rent wide campaign for the 
controls imposition of price controls 

and the retention of rent 
controls. The four organizations are the 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, and the Dominion Joint Legis- 
lative Committee of the Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods. 

The announcement, which followed con- 
ferences between these organizations, 
marked the first occasion in Canadian 
history in which all major labour groups 
have joined in such an undertaking. 

The formal statement issued jointly by 
Percy R. Bengough, A. R. Mosher, Gérard 
Picard, and A. J. Kelly, heads of the 
respective organizations, follows:— 

“The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 


We 


of Labour, and the Dominion Joint Legis- 
lative Committee of the Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods are convinced that 
the most pressing problem facing all Cana- 
dians today is the continuous increase in 
prices. We have noticed that the cost-of- 
living index as of November 1 remained 
unchanged from the previous month. This 
index figure, however, relates to prices in 
October. Wholesale prices in most lines 
including food products advanced sharply 
during November. We cannot, therefore, 
ignore the continued trend toward further 
increases in prices paid by consumers. 
Coupled with this is the danger of early 
removal of all remaining rent controls. 

“The repeated appeals made by all of 
our organizations individually having failed 
to impress the Government with the need 
for immediate price control measures, the 
four major trade union centres now are 
inaugurating a jointly-sponsored nation- 
wide campaign. This campaign will enlist 
the participation of our more than one 
million members and their families and we 
are confident that our campaign will also 
enjoy the support of the Canadian public 
as a whole in our efforts to protect their 
living standards. 

“The four trade union centres at the end 
of the war urged that price controls be 
maintained and at no time since have we 
retired from that position. We have always 
been unanimous in saying that the imme- 
diate result of the removal of controls 
would be the sky-rocketting of prices 
making it more difficult for average Cana- 
dian families to meet their household 
requirements ‘and maintain themselves in 
decency and dignity. We were‘ repeatedly 
told by spokesmen for the Government, 
however, that once price controls were 
removed prices would level off and auto- 
matically adjust themselves. 

“Our warnings went unheeded. The ill- 
timed removal of price controls led to an 
alarming increase in the price of all 
commodities, an increase which is still 
continuing. The effectiveness of control 
measures is well illustrated by the Govern- 
ment’s own figures. During the war under 
controls the cost-of-living index rose only 
5:0 points between December, 1941, and 
April, 1946. Since April, 1946, when con- 
trols were removed, the cost-of-living index 
has shot up 50 points from 120°8 to 170-7 
on November 1, 1950. 

“Statements to the effect that wage 
increases are the cause of higher prices are 
misleading. Since the removal of controls, 
prices have been free to rise at the will 
of the employer. Wages, on the other hand, 
can only be adjusted by negotiation, con- 
ciliation or even arbitration. 
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“The impact of higher prices is being 
felt in the living standards of almost every 
Canadian family. Now they also face the 
threat of higher rents with the removal of 
remaining rental controls. The relation- 
ship of rent to the average family budget 
is already greatly out of proportion. Rents 
have increased with the consent and 
approval of the Government to .the point 
where the monthly rental of a home con- 
stitutes an unduly heavy burden on the 
average family. 

“Removal of remaining controls now 
would constitute an open invitation to 
landlords to increase rentals. Coming at 
a time when prospects point to a reduc- 
tion in housing construction this situation 
adds further complications to Canada’s 
already pressing housing problems. 

“The burden of these conditions—botb 
prices and rentals—has fallen on all sec- 
tions of our population, and with particular 
severity on those with fixed incomes, such 
as our older citizens who are dependent on 
pensions. Our efforts are directed at pro- 
viding relef for the Canadian people 
generally. To this end we propose enlisting 
active support of our entire membership 
and organizations representing all sections 
of the Canadian public in this campaign.” 

On December 15 the four labour leaders 
issued a further statement repeating thei 
demand for price controls in the hght of 
action taken in the United States. 


On. November 16 £4xMr 


B.C. judge Justice Wood of - the 
refuses Supreme Court of British 
injunction Columbia dismissed an 
against TLC application of the sus 
officers pended executive and 


seventeen members of the 
Vancouver Civic Employees’ Federal Labour 
Union, Local 28, for an interim injunction 
to restrain Carl E. Berg and -Thomas 
Gooderham of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada from organizing a new 
local union among certain employees of 
the City of Vancouver. Local 28, char- 
tered by the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, and certified by the British 
Columbia Labour Relations Board as the 
bargaining agent for a group of Vancouver 
civic employees, has a membership of 
about 1,500. 

In his reasons for judgment, Mr. Justice 
Wood outlined the chain of events which 
led up to the’ present difficulties. In 
September, shortly before the Congress’ 
1950 convention, the Executive Council 
of the Congress received a communication 
signed by some fifty members of Local 28 
protesting against the way in which the 
union’s delegates to the 1950 convention 
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had been elected, and against the way in 
which the business of the union was con- 
ducted. It was contended that the union 
was Communist-controlled. As a_ result 
the Congress refused to accept the creden- 
tials of the delegates, Phillips and Guise, 
and at the close of the convention, Berg, 
a vice-president of the Congress, went to 
Vancouver to try to bring about a satis- 
factory adjustment between the Congress 
and Local 28, without success. On October 
30, the president of the Congress sus- 
pended Phillips and Guise as officers and 


members of Local 28, and early in 
November Berg and Gooderham began 


organizing another unionifor civic employees 
who wished to have nothing further to do 
with Local 28. 

Among the affidavits filed on behalf of 
Berg and Gooderham is one by Samuel 
Lindsay, who was the president of Local 28 
until his resignation was accepted on 
October 25. On the basis of this affidavit, 
which is quoted in his judgment, Mr. 
Justice Wood concluded that “the Labour 
Progressive Party seems to have control 
of Local 28.” In the affidavit Samuel 
Lindsay stated that in October when efforts 
were being made to make a satisfactory 
adjustment with the Congress, Guise and 
Phillips had propased to him that he inform 
the district Trades and Labour Council 
that Philips would resign if Guise were 
given an opportunity to clear himself. He 
attended a meeting with Guise and Phillips 
and “was introduced to Nigel Morgan, 
Morris Rush and several other members of 
the Labour Progressive Party” who were 
not members of Local 28. The affidavit 
states: “Phillips asked Nigel Morgan to 
explain to me that I was not ‘selling 
Philips out’ by telling the Council he 
would resign. Nigel Morgan explained to 
us all that, if losing Philhps would save 
Guise, then the Labour Progressive Party 
would not lose the union.” Before any 
settlement was reached on these terms, 
Phillips had decided that he was not 
prepared to resign, and he and Quise 
demanded Lindsay’s resignation and on 
October 25 called a meeting of the Shop 
Stewards and Executive of Local 28 and 
brought charges against him. “Plaintiffs 
xuise and Phillips were able completely to 
dominate the meeting and the members 
present approved the acceptance of my 
resignation and elected a trial committee.” 

It was after these events that Berg 
decided to provide another union for civic 
employees. 

The ground for the application for an 
injunction to restrain him from doing so 
was that it is contrary to the constitution 
of the Trades and Labour Congress to set 
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up a dual union hostile to and in com- 
petition with Local 28. On examining the 
constitution, Mr. Justice Wood did not 
find any clear and unambiguous statement 
to prohibit the proposed union. He did 
find “very definite provisions with regard 
to Communists and the Labour Progres- 
sive Party.” Article 5, Sec. 5, reads in 
part:— 

No organization officered or controlled 
by Communists or members of the 
Labour Progressive Party, or any person 
espousing Communism, or advocating the 
violent overthrow of our institutions, 
shall be allowed representation or recog- 
nition in this Congress, or any organ- 
ization chartered by it. 


“It would seem, therefore,’ His Lordship 
stated, “that when it suits the plaintiffs to 
rely upon the provisions of the constitu- 
tion they wish to do so, but they are not 
prepared to observe such terms as do not 
suit them.’ The plaintiffs, not having 
themselves observed the provisions of the 
constitution, which every member of 
Local 28 was in duty bound to observe, 
could not be said to come into court with 
clean hands, and accordingly were not 
entitled to remedy by way of an injunc- 
tion. The application was dismissed. 

A review of the Congress’ relations with 
Local 28 appeared in the November 23 
issue of the TLC News. It is stated that 
Vancouver civic employees were invited to 
sign cards which would show their allegiance 
to the Congress, their abhorrence of 
Communism, and their readiness to join a 
new local union “if such action was found 
finally to be the only effective solution to 
the current difficulties. ... This however 
does not necessarily create a new local 
union of civic employees. Local 28 js still 
a chartered local union of the Congress 
although it has no executive and fourteen 
of its officers and members are under 
suspensions from the Congress and the 
Union.” 


Meeting in Ottawa late in 


Executive November, the Executive 
of CCL Council of the Canadian 
calls for Congress of Labour issued 
national a statement calling for 
legislation national legislation covering 


minimum wages, hours of 
work and labour legislation. The Council 
endorsed a resolution proposing amend- 
ment of the British North America Act to 
pave the way for federal action on “all 
matters which are of common interest to 
the Canadian people and of national 
importance and character.” 
In particular the resolution proposed a 
national minimum wage act with a 


minimum of 85 cents an hour; a national 
hours of work act providing for the 40- 
hour week, and a national labour code 
covering all industries. 

Announcement was made of the formal 
affiliation of the American Newspaper 


Guild with the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. 

The services of Brigadier 
Canadian John HE. Lyon, of the 
officials Department of Labour, and 
on loan of Dr. Edward P. Laberge, 
to ILO of the Unemployment 


Insurance Commission, have 
been loaned to the International Labour 
Office, to assist in the development of the 
expanded migration program being carried 
out by the ILO in Europe, Latin America 
and elsewhere. 

Recently, governments in Western Europe 
made available to the ILO additional funds 
of nearly one million dollars to enable the 
International Labour Office to promote 
plans for a large-scale program of moving 
workers from areas of surplus labour to 
areas of labour shortages, or to under- 
developed areas. The ILO has _ been 
recruiting experts for the program from 
various countries. 

Brigadier Lyon is Assistant Director of 
Canadian Vocational ‘Training in the 
Department of Labour, and while with 
the ILO he will be advising on the 
development of technical and vocational 
education programs in Europe. It is 
expected that his assignment will be for 
one year. The ILO, as part of the above 
program, is assisting various countries in 
expanding their technical training pro- 
grams to overcome labour shortages. 

Brigadier Lyon was born in Ottawa, 
where he received his early education, later 
attending RMC at Kingston. For 28 years 
he was an Officer of Canada’s Permanent 
Army, having served overseas in World 
War I. Retiring from the Army with the 
rank of Brigadier, he joined the staff of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
in Ottawa seven years ago, and while with 
the Commission was active in arranging 
for the re-absorption of the armed forces 
into civilian employment at the end of the 
Second World War. In 1945 he became 
Assistant Director of Canadian Vocational 
Training, and in that post had a good deal 
of responsibility for the vocational training 
of veterans at the close of the Second War. 

Dr. Laberge, who was one of the early 
senior officers with the Unemployment 
Imsurance Commission, and who has for 
the past nine years been director of Tech- 
nical Services there, will first go to the 


head office of the ILO in Geneva. Later 
he will be posted to Rome. His assign- 
ment is for a period of one year. 

Dr. Laberge graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Montreal with the degree of 
Doctor of Commercial Sciences in 1934. 
Previous to joining the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission he was with the 
Civil Service Commission at Ottawa, in the 
capacity of an investigator with the Organ- 
ization Branch. 


Arrangements to bring 


Reduced immigrants to Canada via 
TCA fares Trans-Canada Air Lines 
for U.K. were announced on Decem- 
immigrants ber 7 by the Hon. Walter 
to Canada Harris, Minister of Citizen- 


7 ship and Immigration. 

Mr. Harris said that immigrants may 
now travel to Canada on TCA westbound 
flights from the United Kingdom at a cost 
to them not exceeding $160, the equivalent 
of the cost of tourist class passage by sea, 
the air line receiving the balance of the 
regular air fare from the Canadian 
Government. 

This new move to stimulate immigra- 
tion to Canada has been taken in view 
of the scarcity of available shipping on the 
North Atlantic; a factor which has pre- 
vented many prospective immigrants from 
coming to this country, the Minister 
stated. 


An account of the func- 


Account of tioning of a successful 


successful labour-management produc- 
LMPC at tion committee, which tells 
Hamilton the story of several specific 


problems and how they were 
handled, appears in the December issue 
of Teamwork in Industry, published by the 
Department of Labour. 

The committee is in operation at the 
Barber Die Casting Company,  Lid., 
Hamilton, where the employees are organ- 
ized in Local 4153 of the United Steel- 
workers of America. 

The committee was formed in an 
unusual way in late 1948. The company 
and union had been in protracted nego- 
tiations over their first collective agreement. 
Management pointed out that it would be 
unable to. grant and maintain the wage 
increase the union was demanding unless 
production increased. At this point it was 
suggested that an LMPC be organized as 
a means of- raising the production level 
and lowering production costs. Both parties 
agreed. : 

While the maintenance of wage levels— 
strictly a collective bargaining question— 
figured prominently in the inception of this 
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committee, an unusual beginning for an 
LMPC, such matters have since had no 
place in the committee’s discussions. 

“Despite its out-of-the-ordinary begin- 
ning under conditions of stress, the com- 
mittee proved itself a valuable asset right 
from the start,” the article states. 

The article then goes on to describe a 
series of instances in which the committee 
proved its usefulness, and to outhne the 
manner of operation of the committee. 


Slightly more than 46 per 
Ownership of cent of the 33,447 manufac- 
manufac- turing establishments oper- 
turing firms ating in Canada were under 
in Canada individual ownership in 1948, 

and 34-4 per cent were 
incorporated companies, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Partner- 
ships accounted for 16-4 per cent of the 
total and co-operatives for three per cent. 

Incorporated companies are by a wide 
margin the most important in the employ- 
ment field, accounting for 87-5 per cent of 
the employees. Establishments operated 
under individual ownership provided 
employment for only 7:1 per cent of all 
employees, partnerships for 4:4 per cent, 
and co-operatives for the remaining one 
per cent, 

Among Canada’s 40 leading industries, 
non-ferrous smelting, production of auto- 
mobiles, primary iron and steel, railway 
rolling stock, breweries, sugar refineries, 
and coke and gas plants, were entirely 
under incorporated companies.  Incor- 
porated companies also accounted for over 
90 per cent of employment in pulp and 
paper, slaughtering and  meat-packing, 
electrical apparatus and supplies, petroleum 
products, machinery, cotton yarn and cloth, 
rubber goods, sheet metal products, hosiery 
and knitted goods, agricultural implements, 
automobile supplies, iron castings, brass and 
copper products, synthetic textiles and silk, 
tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes, ship-building 
and repairs, paper boxes and bags, and 
confectionery and cocoa. 

Firms under individual ownership 
accounted for as much as 10 per cent or 
more of the employment in only nine of 
the 40 industries. These were bread and 
other bakery products with 32-7 per cent, 
sawmills 31-2 per cent, planing mills, sash 
and door factories 19-6 per cent, flour and 
feed mills 17-6 per cent, printing and 
bookbinding 16-8 per cent, butter and 
cheese 14-0 per cent, women’s factory 
clothing 13-4 per cent, furniture 11-5 per 
cent, and fish curing and packing 11-1 per 
cent. 
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Among the partnerships, those engaged 
in the production of furniture accounted 
for 10-6 per cent of the employees, saw- 
mills 13-5 per cent, women’s factory cloth- 
ing 14-1 per cent, and planing mills, sash 
and door factories 11-°8 per cent. Co- 
operatives in butter and cheese accounted 
for 21-9 per cent of the employees in the 
industry as a whole, and 13:9 per cent of 
those in stock and poultry feeds. 

Individual ownership ranged from a low 
of 36-3 per cent in British Columbia to 
a high of 56-8 per cent in Saskatchewan, 
partnerships from 12-8 per cent in Quebec 
to 24-0 per cent in British Columbia, 
incorporated companies from 21-7 per cent 
in Saskatchewan to 39-9 per cent in Mani- 
toba and 39:8 per cent in Ontario, and 
co-operatives from 1:3 per cent in British 
Columbia to 8-3 per cent in Prince Edward 
Island. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Survey of Statistics recently released a 
incomes reference paper on_ the 
in legal results of a survey of 
profession incomes in the legal profes- 

sion in Canada for the 
years 1946, 1947 and 1948. Conducted with 
the co-operation of the Survey of the 
Legal Profession, a body set up by the 
Canadian Bar Association to make a 
general investigation of the status of 
the profession in Canada, the survey 
covered all lawyers in the _ profession, 
including salaried lawyers working for the 
various governments. Statistics were 
obtained upon the earnings of approxi- 
mately 7,200 full-time and 500 part-time 
lawyers. 

Average professional earnings of all full- 
time lawyers, according to the survey, were 
$5,843 in 1948, an increase of 16 per cent 
from $5,031 in 1946. The highest average 
earnings were reported by partners in law 
firms, who earned an average of $8,943 in 
1948. Salaried lawyers in government were 
next with $6,758, while salaried lawyers 
in law firms came last with an average of 
$2,934. Judges and other court officials, 
as well as lawyers in government depart- 
ments, are classified as salaried lawyers in 
government. The majority of this group 
have been in the profession for a consider- 
able period of time. On the other hand, 
salaried lawyers in law firms are usually 
young lawyers. 

Regionally, the highest earnings of the 
full-time lawyers in 1948 occurred among 
Ontario lawyers, who reported an average 
professional income of $6,898, while Quebéc 
notaries were lowest with $3,145. Two- 
thirds of the lawyers in 1948 were located 
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in centres of over 25,000. Lawyers practis- 
ing in cities between 100,000 and 500,000 
in population had the highest earnings in 
all three years, increasing their average 
incomes from $6,440 in 1946 to $7,923 in 
1948. Lawyers in their fifties were the age 
group with the highest average earnings, 
approximately $7,800 in 1948. Lawyers in 
private practice earned their highest in- 
comes after:being in practice between 20 
and 29 years, while the salaried lawyers 
showed maximum incomes after 40 years 
in the profession. 


Among the specialized fields of law, 
corporations and finance were the most 
profitable with specialists in this category 
earning an average of $11,338 in 1948. In 
1946 approximately 10 per cent or 622 
lawyers earned incomes over $10,000, while 
approximately 16 per cent or 1,118 lawyers 
were in this income category in 1948. One- 
half of all full-time lawyers made under 
$4,403 in 1948. 


One-third of all law-firms showed gross 
earnings of over $10,000 in 1948. Single 
person firms reported gross earnings that 
year of $6,342 and expenses of $2,696, while 
firms of six or more lawyers averaged a 
gross income of $122,825 and expenses of 
$38,622. 


The number of _ persons 


Old age recelving old age pensions 
and blind in Canada increased from 
pensioners 287,017 at June 30, 1950 


to 292,701 as at the end 
of the quarter September 30, 
1950. -Ten years earlier, at September 30, 
1940, the number of old age pensioners 
was 187,058. 

The Federal Government’s contributions 
under the Federal-Provincial scheme 
totalled $24,600,947.46 for the quarter ended 
September 30, 1950, as compared with 
$24,212,060.79 in the preceding quarter 
and $7,275,792.95 for the quarter ending 
September 30, 1940. Since the inception 
of the Act the Federal Government has 
contributed $683,552,063.69. 


The average monthly pension in the 
provinces ranged between $34.54 and $38.35. 
In the Yukon Territory and the Northwest 
Territories the average was slightly higher. 
Ten years ago the range was between $11.25 
and $19.12. 

In only four provinces was the number 
of pensioners higher than three per cent of 
the total population. 

In addition to the above, pensions were 
being paid to 10,880 blind persons as at 
September 30, 1950, as compared with 
10,711 at June 30, 1950, and 5,684 at 
September 30, 1940. 


in Canada 


The cost of pensions in respect of 
blindness to the Federal Government was 
$969,361.68 for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1950, and $951,768.10 for the 
quarter ended June 30, 1950. Since the 
inception of the Act, the Federal payments 
have totalled $20,945,994.18. The average 
monthly pension in the provinces was 
between $38.24 and $39.34. With only 
three blind pensions in the Yukon Terri- 
tory and the Northwest Territories, the 
average was $40. 


A small booklet, pocket 
Booklet on size, has been published by 
organization the Department of National 
for civil Defence, in Ottawa, outlin- 
defence ing the various steps to be 

taken in case of emergency. 
The purpose of this manual is to assist 
provincial and municipal authorities in 
planning and organizing for civil defence, 
but it may be of great interest to all 
Canadian citizens as well. 


Valuable lessons for the future are 
derived from recent disasters, such as: 
Fraser Valley and Manitoba floods; 
Rimouski and Cabano fires. 


Various forms of attack are described, 
followed by practical methods of civil 
defence; warning, dispersion, construction, 
black-out precautions, shelters, hospitaliza- 
tion, etc., etc., all of which would be most 
helpful to know in case of any emergency. 


Labour Legislation in 
New Canada as existing Decem- 
consolidation ber 31, 1948 has just been 
of labour issued by the Department 
laws of - Labour. Comprising 

1,092 pages, it contains the 
text, in full or abridged, of all federal and 
provincial statutes directly affecting labour 
which were on the statute books at the 
end of 1948. Regulations made under the 
authority of the.statutes are included in 
full or noted in summary form. This con- 
solidation of Canadian labour laws is the 
fifth in a series, the previous editions 
covering the periods up to the end of the 
years 1915, 1920, 1928, and 1937. In the 
intervening years annual reports have been 
published covering only the legislation 
enacted during the year. 

This volume will be a great convenience 
to anyone seeking to obtain a detailed 
knowledge of labour laws, as it contains 
under one cover the large body of labour 
legislation enacted by Parliament and the 
Provincial Legislatures between 1937 and 
the end of 1948, as well as the earlier Acts 
still in effect. Important legislation of this 
period includes the federal Unemployment 
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Insurance Act, the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act, and the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 
All the provinces passed new labour rela- 
tions legislation. Laws providing for 
vacations with pay made their first 
appearance in Canada during this period, 
and several provinces enacted hours of 
work Acts of general application and 
extended minimum wage fixing to new 
groups of workers. 

The report is thoroughly indexed, per- 
mitting ready reference to the subjects 
covered by the statutes, and facilitating a 
comparison of similar provisions in the 
varlous provinces. 

Tree distribution of the report is made 
to a limited mailing list including trade 
unions, educational bodies, and employers’ 
associations. The regular price is $2, and 
coples may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


A limited supply of the 1937 consolida- 
tion and subsequent annual reports is still 
available. These earlier reports, which are 
now free on request, would be of use to 
anyone interested in tracing the historical 
development of labour law. 


The report of Mr. Justice 


Changes W. D. Roach who for the 
proposed past year has been conduct- 
in Ontario ing an inquiry into the 
workmen’s operation of the Ontario 
compensation Workmen’s Compensation 


Act (L.G., 1949, p. 1514) 
was presented to the Ontario Government 
early in December. Pointing out that “it 
is infinitely more important that, where 
possible, an accident should be prevented 
than that it should be permitted to occur 
and the victim be compensated”, the Com- 
missioner proposed that accident preven- 
tion should be brought under the direct 
jurisdiction of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, as in Alberta and British 
Columbia. Hight associations of employers 
grouped together for the purposes of 
accident prevention work and approved by 
the Board and Government are currently 
functioning in Ontario, but, the Commis- 
sioner stated, there is no statutory obliga- 
tion on any of these associations to report 
to any one or even to continue to function. 
His Lordship also considered that there 
should be more active participation of 
labour in any organized system of acciden 
prevention. ; 

Other recommended changes were that 
the waiting period before compensation is 
payable should be reduced from the present 
seven days to four working days, and that 
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the maximum yearly earnings on which 
compensation is based should be increased 
from $3,000 to $4,000. 

The report will be dealt with more fully 
in a future issue. 


Although under Britain’s 
Pension social security scheme, 
plans in retirement pensions are 
British provided for all workers, 
industry this has not ruled out 


privately financed plans in 
industry, providing pensions to supplement 
the “national” pension. 

According to British Labour and 
Industry, it is estimated that 8,000 employer 
plans, covering 2-24 million workers, are 
at present in operation, with assets of 
nearly £700 million. In 1936, the last year 
for which official statistics were pub- 
lished, 6,544 employers had pension schemes 
covering a total of 814,000 employees. 

Privately financed pensions are entirely 
separate from social security pensions. 
The plan reported as the most favoured 
is the contributory plan, because of the 
higher benefits and “because it carries the 
fullest feeling of security,” though there 
are a number of non-contributory schemes 
in etfect. 

“Although future service benefits are the 
basis on which a staff pension plan rests, 
the position of the existing staff is gener- 
ally the problem from which the employer 
who is contemplating a plan starts,” the 
report says. The cost of providing benefits 
for past service is generally undertaken by 
the employer alone, although in many 
plans part of the cost is spread over the 
contributions payable by present and 
future employees. A common compromise 
is to provide past service pension at. half 
the rate applicable to future — service 
pension. 

The retirement age is usually 65 for 
males and 60, or sometimes 55, for females. 
Individuals may, however, by mutual 
agreement, stay at work longer without 
prejudice to their pension rights. On the 
other hand, break-down pensions of 
amounts proportionate to the length of 
service are given in cases of ill-health 
retirements. (The national insurance plan 
encourages workers to stay on beyond the 
retiring age, and offers incentive through 
increases to the pension when ultimately 
taken.) 

Rates of pension vary widely between 
firms but the maximum is rarely more than 
two-thirds of the salary, usually calcu- 
lated on either the salary service method 
or the money purchase method. Manual 
workers’ pensions are often at a flat rate. 


Provision is made for special cases, such 
as death in service, death after retirement 
on pension, and voluntary or compulsory 
withdrawal. 

The principle of “transfer value” has not 
yet. been accepted by British industry, it 
is stated. 

In the matter of taxation, the funds of 
pension plans are accorded considerable 
privileges, it is noted. In particular, invest- 
ments of privately administered plans, and 
also employer and employee contributions, 
can be approved, subject to certain con- 
ditions, for full exemption from income tax. 
“The total exemption from income tax 
enjoyed by a privately administered fund 
is one of the main considerations which 
lead many firms of any magnitude to prefer 
that method of setting up a scheme to that 
of administration through an Insurance 
Office,” it is observed. 

The introduction of the National Insur- 
ance Act in 1946, requiring considerable 
higher contributions from both employers 
and workers, has led to less revision of 
private schemes than was at first thought 
likely. Most private schemes had made 
provision for adjustment, if desired, by 
scaling down contributions and _ benefits 
and, where the trustees of a fund have no 
legal power to scale down contributions, 
the Minister of National Insurance has the 
power to approve such modifications. 


“Tn the negotiation of union 
contracts since the war, 
there has been a firm 
approach in Britain toward 
the principle of the guar- 
anteed week, although, as yet, no uniform 
conditions have been laid down,” an article 
on the guaranteed work week in Labour 
and Industry in Britain states. 

Between eight and nine million wage- 
earners in Britain—one-sixth of the total 
population—are covered by some form of 


Guaranteed 
work week 
in Britain 


guaranteed weekly wage, based either on 
collective bargaining or on minimum wage 
orders, according to the article. 

The guaranteed work week, the article 
explains, has resulted largely from the 
Essential Work Orders, a wartime measure 
which made it a condition of “freezing” 
that the worker receive a minimum weekly 
wage, even if work was not available. 

While the basic principles of the collec- 
tive agreements and wage orders are 
similar to those embodied in the Essential 
Work Orders, there are important differ- 
ences, it 1s pointed out. In many cases, 
the new guarantee does not amount to a 
full normal week’s wages but only to a 
proportion of it. Also, the pieceworker’s 
guarantee, which under the Essential Work 
Orders was on a daily basis, is now on a 
weekly basis; and provision is made in 
many cases for suspension of the guar- 
antee when work is not available or is 
curtailed for such causes as strikes, short- 
ages of raw materials, fuel or power, break- 
downs of machinery, etc. 

Full normal weekly hours are guaranteed 
in less than half the industries concerned, 
and in the remainder the guarantee gener- 
ally ranges from two-thirds to three- 
quarters of the full weekly hours or 
ordinary weekly wages. 

In general, title to the guarantee is not 
specifically limited to particular occupa- 
tional classes or to workers of a particular 
age or sex. The main qualification for 
entitlement is that the worker should be 
capable of and available for work during 
the normal working hours. This is usually 
linked with a requirement that he should 
also be willing to perform any reasonable 
alternative work when work in his usual 
occupation is not available. Absenteeism 
in many cases involves forfeiture of claim 
or a reduction on the guaranteed period. 

The accompanying table gives brief 
particulars of the extent of the guarantee 
in a selection of industries :— 


The Guaranteed Work Week in Britain 


Industry 
Agriculture 
Coal mining 


Full normal week 
Full normal week 


Railway service] 

Road Passenger} 
Transport 

Wool Textiles Mfg. 
(Yorkshire and 


Full normal week 


Scotland) or wages 
(West of England) Full normal week 
Building 32 hours 


Heavy Steel Mfg. 


Dock Labour Set payments 


Extent of Guarantee 


75 per cent of full normal hours 


4 shifts or days in week 


Normal Working Week 
47 hours 
Five shifts of 74 hours plus one 
winding time for underground 
workers 


44 hours 


45 hours 


45 hours 

44 hours 

44 hours for day workers 
(8 hours per shift for shift 
workers) ' 

44 hours 
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Productivity in Britain has 


British been steadily increasing 
workers during the past two years, 
increase ‘the Committee on Indus- 
output trial Productivity notes in 


its second report, presented 
to Parliament last summer. The interim 
index of production shows an increase of 
about 114 per cent between the second half 
of 1947 and 1949. 

During the same two-year period the 
number of workers in the industries 
covered by the index increased by just 
over 14 per cent. “Although a number 
of other factors have to be taken into 
account,” the Committee observes, “it is, 
therefore, reasonable to assume that the 
ereater part of the increased production 
has arisen from an increased annual out- 
put per worker.” 

The Committee on Industrial Produc- 
tivity was set up by the Lord President 
of the Council and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in December, 1947, to follow up 
certain lines of action recommended by 
the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy, 
for securing short-time results in increasing 
national productivity. The main work of 
the committee was conducted through four 
“Panels,” which dealt specifically with 
(a) Technology and Operational Research; 
(b) Import Substitution; (c) the Human 
Factors affecting Industrial Productivity; 
and (d) Technical Information Services. 

Commenting on the fact that up to a few 
years ago the main emphasis in increasing 
production was laid on the working popula- 
tion—“a process which is now recognized to 
have about reached its practical limits,” the 
Committee states: “There is now a wider 
acceptance of the propositions that expand- 
ing national wealth and prosperity are to 
a large extent dependent upon the greater 
and more intelligent application of science 
to production and distribution, that it is 
vital to aim at a _ steadily increasing 
average yearly output per person employed 
as well as an increase in total production, 
and that an objective study of human 
factors as they affect industry can help, in 
the short as well as in the long run, to 
achieve a steadily rising output.” 

Doubt is expressed by the Committee 
as to whether sufficient recognition has yet 
been given to the human factor in indus- 
try. It is noted that reports are expected 
shortly from the Panel on Human Factors 
in Industry on a number of research 
projects connected with the human aspects 
of the production question, and that the 
Medical Research Council and the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research 
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are at present working out a scheme by 
which wider programs of work in this field 
can be undertaken. 

In the initial work of bringing together 
different sections of the community able 
to make some contribution towards in- 
creasing productivity, the Committee 
expresses the belief that it has played a 
useful part, but considers that the main 
responsibility for studying these problems 
should now be placed on “more specialized 
bodies and on those in day-to-day touch 
with particular industries.” Reference is 
made to the work of a number of “com- 
petent” organizations which have become 
increasingly active in promoting produc- 
tion, among them the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity, the Trade Asso- 
ciations for engineering industries, which 
have worked out mutual aid schemes or 
taken other action to increase efficiency and 
reduce costs, and the General Council of 
the Trades Union Congress, which has 
promoted conferences and has decided to 
establish a productivity department. Refer- 
ence is also made to the progress of joint 
consultation in industry. 

In conclusion, the Committee recom- 
mends that the tasks entrusted to it “can 
in future be better performed by other 
existing bodies,” and that it be discharged. 
The Committee has accordingly since been 
dissolved, arrangements having been made 
for the continuation under other auspices 
of some of its activities. 


The extent to which higher- 
level jobs are open to 
women, the qualifications 
demanded, and the _ back- 
ground and experience of 
the women holding such 
jobs, have been the subject 
of a recent study by the Women’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labour. 
The results of the survey have been pub- 
lished in a report entitled, Women in 
Higher-Level Positions. 

The study was hmited to women holding 
positions of responsibility in four fields of 
work: department stores, home offices of 
insurance companies, banks, and manufac- 
turing plants, employing large numbers of 
women, in the Boston-Hartford area, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. A total of 237 
firms were covered, representing 345,000 
employees. 

Significant numbers of women were 
found to be holding higher-level positions 
in all four fields covered by the survey, 
but only in department stores was there an 
even distribution of such jobs among men 
and women. In the home offices of insur- 
ance companies, women held one-fifth of 


Survey of 
women in 
higher-level 
positions in 


U.S.A. 


the high-level positions; in the banks and 
manufacturing firms, no more than 15 per 
cent of the higher-level positions were 
held by women. 

In no category of business and industry 
was the ratio of women to men in higher- 
level positions comparable to the ratio of 
women to men in total employment. In 
department stores and in insurance com- 
panies, women constituted roughly two- 
thirds of all employees, and in banks and 
manufacturing nearly one-half of all 
employees were women. 

The women in all industries who had 
reached the higher-level jobs were an older 
group than women workers in general. 
Only three per cent of the women in such 
positions for whom records were obtained 
were under 25 years of age, whereas 27 per 
cent of all women in the labour force were 
under 25. Three-fourths were.35 years or 
over, in contrast to about half of all women 
in the labour force. 

The women holding higher-level positions 
were, in large part, women with extensive 
work experience. In all fields about two- 
thirds had been working for more than 
15 years. In the banks nearly two-thirds 
had been working for over 20 years, while 
in department stores less than one-third 
had been working that long. 

The women covered in the survey were 
not predominantly college-educated. In 
department stores nearly half of the women, 
and in the other industries considerably 
more than half, had had not more than a 
high school education. Substantial propor- 
tions had attended in-plant training courses. 
Specialized training, it is observed, would 
appear to play an important role in 
fulfilling requirements for higher-level posi- 
tions, and is undoubtedly useful in supple- 
menting a limited general education. 

“There is evidence,” the report says, 
“that the attitudes or limitations of women 
themselves may be no less an obstacle to 
advancement than traditional attitudes of 
management. The survey reveals that 
women themselves did not always have the 
necessary requisites for further advance- 
ment, nor did they always take advantage 
of the opportunities for special training 
offered them. The study also indicates 
that women of ambition and ability who 
had performed outstanding service were 
often advanced in the face of a general 
company policy unfavourable to women.” 

The Women’s Bureau, earlier, made an 
analysis of salaries of women in the United 
States Federal Service. A brief review 1s 
contained in the October, 1950, issue of the 
Laspour GAZETTE, p. 1633. 
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With a view to ultimately 


U.S. law eliminating the disparity 
to improve which has long persisted 
education between the educational 
of rural levels of urban and rural 
children children, the United States 


Department of Labour has 
in recent months issued several leaflets 
urging public co-operation in that matter. 

Sometime during the school year, about 
180,000 youngsters under 16 years of age 
are engaged in paid work on commercial 
farms throughout the country, according to 
the Department’s estimates. As a result, 
they do not benefit from the formal 
education to which they are entitled. It is 
anticipated, however, that recent Federal 
protective legislation will go far in keeping 
children out of farm jobs during school 
hours. 

In easy-to-read terms, one leaflet explains 
the amendment to the Fair Labour 
Standards Act providing a 16-year minimum 
age for hired work in agriculture during 
school hours on farms whose products go 
into interstate commerce. This includes the 
farmer who sends his product outside the 
State, and the farmer who delivers his 
product, to another person in the same 
State who will send the product outside 
the State, whether in its original form, 
processed, or as an ingredient of another 
product. 

On the other hand, it does not provide 
any minimum age for employment on the 
parent’s farm, nor any minimum age for 
employment before or after school hours on 
any school day—or at any time on school 
holidays and during school vacations. 

The need for this legislation is indi- 
cated by the fact that illiteracy is over 
twice as great among rural as among urban 
dwellers, the Department states. More- 
over, three times as many farm children 
as city children are not enrolled in school. 
And farm children who do attend school 
do not progress as far as city children. In 
1940, half the rural dwellers 20 to 24 years 
of age had completed only eight years of 
formal education as compared with 12 for 
urban persons in the same age category. 

A second leaflet entitled Labour and the 
Law, by US. Secretary of Labour Maurice 
Tobin, deals with the clauses of the 
amended Fair Labour Standards Act, effec- 
tive in January 1950, and their significance 
in protecting young people. 

The Secretary of Labour draws attention 
to actual accidents which maimed or killed 
young persons under 16. Until the passage 
of the amendment coverage extended only 
to children working in establishments pro- 
ducing goods to be shipped in interstate or 
foreign commerce. It did not apply to firms 
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involved in transportation, communication, 
warehousing and storage, and construction, 
for while they were engaged in interstate 
commerce they did not produce goods that 
were shipped. It was in such types of 
employment that many fatal and serious 
aecidents occurred. 

Now, these industries cannot legally 
employ children unless they are old enough 
for the job. 


Bywaevote: off 3) to 82. the 


Employer- National Labour Relations 
union Board of the United States 
liability decided recently to continue 
established its policy of holding both 
by Board the employer and the union 


“jointly and __ severally” 
liable for back wages, when an employer 
discharges a worker, at the union’s insis- 
tence under an illegal union-shop agree- 
ment. 


The majority members of the Board 
held that the policy followed in the 
decision was “founded upon a basic prin- 
ciple well established in the decisions of 
this board and accepted by the courts. 
Whatever the situation may be, the fact 
remains that, in the ultimate analysis, it 
is the employer, and only the employer, 
who controls the hiring and discharge of 
his employees.” 

The majority further held that “even 
under joint and several liability a union 
always faces the possibility that it may 
ultimately have to pay the total liability.” 


According to the Labour 


Meeting Relations Reporter for 
of unions December 4, a number of 
expelled unions expelled from the 
by CIO Congress of Industrial 


Organizations for Com- 
munist activity (L.G., April, 1950, p. 438, 
Nov., p. 1788) set up an “informal working 
alliance” at a meeting in Washington on 
November 18, and indicated that further 
plans on financing and direction of the 
group’s program will be made soon. 
Harry Bridges, head of the International 
Longshoremen’s Union, a sponsor of the 
conference, “guessed” that the unions 
involved had around 500,000 members. 
Besides Mr. Bridges’ union, the organiza- 
tions represented were the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers; the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards; the Fur and Leather Workers; 
the American Communications Association; 
the newly organized Distributive, Process- 
ing and Office Workers; the United Elec- 
trical Workers; and the United Public 
Workers. 
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Clauses dealing with em- 


Safety ployee safety were incor- 
provisions porated in 51 per cent of 
in union 2,411 labour-management 
agreements contracts in effect in the 
in U.S.A. United States during 1950, 


recently examined by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics. 
These “safety clauses” covered more than 

4, million workers in 20 major manufac- 
turing industries and 10 non-manufacturing 
groups. 

In manufacturing alone, 56 per cent of 
the agreements included safety provisions. 
Such clauses were most common in 
petroleum and coal products and trans- 
portation equipment agreements. Jn non- 
manufacturing, 40 per cent of the firms 
covered by the survey contained safety 
provisions. These were concentrated in 
two major industry groups—electric and 
gas utilities, and mining and _ crude 
petroleum. 

Safety provisions in the agreements 
studied were incorporated in various types 
of clauses. Labour-management com- 
mittees to promote safe operations in the 
plant were established in 28 per cent of 
the 1,232 agreements with safety provi- 
sions; management and labour jointly, or 
management solely, pledging generally to 
promote the safety of workers on the job. 
Others listed responsibilities and rights of 
management, and of unions and employees, 
in maintaining safe working conditions. 

A number of contracts combined several 
methods of dealing with the problem of 
workers’ safety. For example, it was not, 
uncommon for contracts to provide joint 
labour-management committees while also 
listing management responsibilities. 

In 270 agreements the functions of safety 
committees were defined. These were 
predominantly of an advisory nature. 
Under certain provisions, the committees 
were instructed to consider and make 
recommendations on any or all plant 
health and safety problems. Under others, 
the committees were required to inspect 
plants for safety conditions and sanitary 
facilities; investigate accidents and analyse 
their causes; make recommendations on 
installation of safety devices, etc. 

About one in every 10 agreements pro- 
viding for safety committees specified 
compensation for union representatives, for 
time lost from their regular jobs through 
attending meetings; one in every 20 
stipulated that only time spent on plant 
inspections would be paid for. 

Frequency of meetings was stated in 
about one-fourth of the agreements, 
monthly meetings being most common. 


In contracts in which safety committees 
were not specified, the general type of 
safety provision was a simple statement of 
the intent of management, or management 
and union, to~ eliminate health-safety 
hazards in so far as possible. 

The most frequent type of provision 
dealing with rights and responsibilities of 
employers required the installation or 
furnishing of safety devices, such as guards 
on machines, fire-fighting equipment, etc. 
Other types of clauses contained provi- 
sions as follows: (1) Employer to maintain 
sanitation facilities; (2) Employer to 
maintain first-aid facilities; (3) Employer 
to provide protective wearing apparel; 
(4) Employees to observe safety rules; 
(5) Right of employees to refuse to work 
on unusually hazardous jobs; (6) Employee 
to bear portion of costs of safety equip- 
ment. ; 


Through the work of the 


Curative Rhode Island Curative 
Centre Centre, many badly injured 
helps to workmen have averted the 
rehabilitate tragedy of permanent in- 
injured validity and now lead active 
workers useful lives, according to a 


booklet on the Centre pre- 
pared by the Rhode Island Department 
of Labour. 


Because of the large number of indus- 
trial workers in the State’s labour force 
and the increasingly important place of 
rehabilitation in medical practice, the 
Rhode Island legislature established the 
Centre in 1943 as a division within the 
State Department of Labour. Since its 
opening in 1945, the Centre’s facilities 
have been available to men and women 
coming under the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 


The Centre, which offers psychotherapy, 
physical therapy and occupational therapy, 
has no patients of its own. During the 
period of attendance every patient is con- 
sidered to be under the care of his own 
physician, to whom progress reports are 
sent periodically. There are no_ bed 
patients either, each person travelling daily 
to the Centre to receive his treatment. 

Occupational therapy is an important 
factor in rehabilitation, the booklet points 
out. The Centre is equipped with tools 


and machines and other devices that help - 


to strengthen weakened muscles and. stiff 
joints. By working in wood, creating such 
things as toys and furniture, the patient 
gains confidence in his ultimate recovery. 
Also an essential aspect of the Centre’s 
program is recreational therapy whereby 
the patient, by joining in pastimes with 


other patients furthers the social phase of 
his rehabilitation. The final phase of 
treatment consists of active exercise, usually 
in the Centre’s gymnasium, to develop the 
injufed area of the body. 


Before the patient is completely recov- 
ered, he discusses his personal problems 
with the executive assistant who acts as 
a liaison officer between the Centre and 
the general public. If it is found that the 
worker has not been given sufficient scope 
to utilize his talents on his former job, an 
opportunity is afforded him, during the 
treatment period, to further his education 
in preparation for a better position in life. 


The last decade has seen 


Princeton marked changes in labour 
makes survey relations and personnel 
of labour administration in depart- 
relations in ment stores, according to a 
department report of the Industrial 
stores Relations Section, Depart- 


ment of Economics and 
Social Institutions, Princeton University, 
which conducted a survey of the industry. 
The report is entitled Personnel Admin- 
istration and Labour Relations in Depart- 
ment Stores, An Analysis of Developments 
and Practices. 

The initiative to change has come from 
two sources; management’s increasing 
awareness of the general progress in 
American industrial relations practice; and 
labour organizations through which em- 
ployee wants and opinions have gained 
more articulate expression, the report 
states. 

For many years department stores held 
a somewhat unique position with respect 
to personnel administration. The highly 
competitive nature of the business created 
a situation in which the principal concern 
was the careful selection of employees and 
their training in salesmanship and mer- 
chandise information. “Prior to 1930,” the 
report discloses, “employee organization for 
bargaining purposes was almost non- 
existent. White collar employees, especi- 
ally in occupations with a high percentage 
of women workers, were traditionally unre- 
ceptive to unionization.” 


The depression of the early ’thirties and 
the National Industrial Recovery Act 
brought an increased awareness to retailers 
of the problems they shared with indus- 
trial employers. Subsequent federal and 
state labour legislation and the accelerated 
erowth of unionism also affected retailers, 
and the recent war created problems con- 
cerning employment and wages. The 
extent to which managements returned to 
pre-war standards or adopted new policies 
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to meet the new conditions varied between 
cities and between individual companies, 
the report showed. 

From 1935 to 1949, many new develop- 
ments occurred in personnel policies: and 
activities, in the way in which policies 
were determined, and in administrative 
organization and procedures. The most 
notable changes in personnel activities have 
been those related: to unionization and 
collective bargaining. In contrast to former 
years when department stores were almost 
wholly unorganized, unions today at the 
most represent all their employees or at 
least are an indirect influence on personnel 
standards. 


The Emergency Committee 


ICFTU of the International Con- 
endorses federation of Free Trade 
UN and ILO Unions has adopted a report 
action on entitled For Full Employ- 
employment ment, Economic Develop- 


ment, and Social Progress. 
The report endorses reports on full employ- 
ment adopted by the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, and the 
International Labour Conference (L.G., 
Alioes 1950, 20a lossNOVe, D. 15/4) Lt 
describes the adoption of the UN and ILO 
reports as making “a new chapter in inter- 
national co-operation for the peoples of the 
world”. The program of full employment 
is “a challenge to all people of good will 
and particularly to the organization of free 
labour everywhere, to work and fight for 
the realization of these lofty goals which 
the supreme economic and social organs 
of the world community have made their 
own,” the ICFTU report states. 


The ICFTU feels that the “need for 
action in achieving these goals is particu- 
larly pressing in the underdeveloped parts 
of the world”, and that action to improve 
conditions in these countries “is of primary 
concern to the free international labour 
movement.” 


Noting that the UN and ILO resolutions 
had called upon all countries “to pursue 
systematic and effective” policies on full 
employment and economic and social 
improvements, the ICFTU said:— 


With all these measures recommended 
by the two international organizations 
we are entirely in agreement. We, 
therefore, whole-heartedly welcome the 
two full employment resolutions and 
give them our fullest support. We 
appeal to the governments of all free 
countries to honour the pledges which 
they have taken upon themselves by 
unanimously adopting the two resolu- 
tions. We call, in the first place, upon 
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the free labour organizations in all coun- 
tries to fight for the goals envisaged in 
the full employment programs of the 
United Nations and the International 
Labour Organization. We warn them 
from being deterred from this fight by 
the temporary improvement in employ- 
ment conditions brought about by in- 
creased military expenditures: for the 
defence against communist invasion and 
military threats. What the worker needs 
is permanent security of his job, not a 
security dependent on fortuitous events. 


However, the ICFTU considers the 
measures taken by the UN and ILO as 
only the “first steps” in carrying out this 
program. The Federation states that the 
people of these countries cannot wait until 
the completion of studies for help. “The 
pressing need of immediate and sufficient 
international aid for the improvement of 
the lot of the underemployed and starving 
masses in the economically underdeveloped 
sector of the world, particularly, has not 
yet been reflected in concrete programs of 
immediate, effective action,’ the report 
declares. 


The report urges that policies of full 
employment and social progress be carried 
out as quickly as possible in all countries, 
including any necessary legislative changes. 
Such policies should “be geared towards 
strengthening the consumers’ purchasing 
power through higher wages, improved 
working conditions and _ fuller social 
security”. To further aid this program, 
trade unions should be freed from all 
restrictions in those countries where legis- 
lation restrains the freedom of their action, 
or the governments have taken them under 
their “tutelage”, and should be given an 
opportunity to co-operate in any plans 
and organizations drawn up to facilitate 
the successful carrying out of full employ- 
ment policies. 


Japan’s trade unions during 


Report on the past year have under- 
labour gone a complete realignment 
conditions to form a united front 
in Japan and have reorganized under 
in 1950 more responsible leadership, 


according to an article in 
the International Labour Review. 

Other important developments were: 
first, the intensification and expansion of 
labour education so as to make trade union 
members more active and responsible; and 
second, the further improvement and 
expansion of collective bargaining, includ- 
ing the clarification and recognition of 
management’s and labour’s rights. 


The article brings up to date an earlier 
survey which was reviewed in the Lasour 
Gazerre, October, 1949, pages 1224 to 1227. 


Since the war, the article states, certain 
minority groups have made _ repeated 
attempts to use the Japanese labour move- 
ment as a means of gaining political control 
and of disrupting the economic recovery 
of the country. This lead was largely 
given through the National Congress of 
Industrial Unions (Sanbetsu), organized in 
1946 and the National Liaison Council of 
Labour Unions (Zenroren) which was organ- 
ized in 1947, and became an affiliate of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions. 

At the end of 1948, however, moderate 
labour leaders launched a “democratization” 
movement to eliminate the growing control 
of trade unions by minority groups. By 


late 1949, the movement had the support . 


of more than four million trade unionists 
and shortly afterward this newly united 
majority of Japanese labour became affili- 
ated with the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. 


A General Council of Japanese Trade 
Unions (Sohyogikai) was tentatively 
formed, and later had its formal inaugura- 
tion in July 1950. It is made up of 20 
major national industrial unions and federa- 
tions representing nearly four and a half 
million workers. 

To counteract these developments, the 
Sanbetsu, whose membership had slipped 
from over a million to about a quarter of 
a million, decided in July of 1950 to dissolve 
so that its affiliates might amalgamate with 
the Zenroren. The latter, also with a 
decimated membership, was to be converted 
from a loosely organized liaison council 
into a federation of labour unions as the 
left-wing counterpart of the General 
Council. 

In addition to increasing the size of 
membership, trade unions are growing 
more conscious of improving its quality as 
well. As one step in-this direction, trade 
unions, assisted by the Ministry of Labour, 
have launched and expanded workers’ 
education programs, including year-round 
and summer schools, organization of 
libraries and information centres, radio and 
film programs, and two-month tours in 
United States to study labour practices 
in that country. 

While certain negotiating processes are 
still in the experimental stage, collective 
bargaining has become a generally accepted 


procedure in labour-management relations, 
the article continues. All workers, with the 
exception of 1-6 million national andi local 
government employees enjoy the right to 
negotiate formal collective bargaining con- 
tracts. As for the enforcement of labour 
legislation, the article states that at 
present 1,751 inspectors carry out a 
monthly average of 30,000 inspections, and 
it has been found that in general employers 
are willing to comply with the law. At the 
end of the second year of enforcement, it 
is clear that both employers and workers 
“sre becoming fully aware of their rights 
and responsibilities under the Labour 
Standards Law.” 


While the wages condition has improved 
over last year as a result of the economic 
stabilization program, the report disclosed 
that the complexity of the wage structure 
remains. This, together with other economic 
and political factors, continues to hinder 
the Japanese government from introducing 
a minimum wage. 


According to the Govern- 
ment of India Information 
Services, the Government of 
Bombay has made it com- 
pulsory for industrialists to 
provide housing facilities for at least 25 per 
cent of the labour they will employ in their 
new undertakings. The labour quarters are 
to be completed with the factory building. 


Housing 
for labour 
in Bombay 


The French National Statis- 





Average tical Institute has released 
hours the results of a sample 
of work survey of hours of work in 
in France France in various occupa- 
tions. The survey was 
taken in April and May, 1950. 
Average 
Weekly 
Group Hours 
Aut GAINFUL ACTIVITIES... .....+5-- 49.2 
Non-Agricultural .........2++-+ee0s 46.4 
Agriculture, Forestry and Fishing. . 56.2 
ALL INDUSTRY AVERAGE......---+0-- 45.3 
IMITATE Ss, teers aleve ate oes Seeieiai= > ois oie pee 46.0 
Metal Production and Metal Trades. 45.8 
Building, Public Works, Building 
Materials, Glass and Pottery..... 46.4 
Textiles, Clothing, Related Trades, 
Hides.and Leather... 5... ¢sje-s a 1.9 
Other (NAustry ved iu ciew ogee can vaneless 46.6 
Transperth oaquinne ssc ms eee ose 46.9 
GB IMATIET CE ielpets Shee tee so ere ee nani Ble? 
Administrative and Professional... 44.7 
Domestic and Health Services...... 46.2 
r 
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WORKING CONDITIONS OF 
OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


IN CANADA 


Salaries and Hours in Manufacturing 


Office Workers 
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Weekly salaries of office employees in 19 repre- 
sentative clerical occupations averaged $36.60 in 
October 1949. The salaries of male clerical workers 
averaged $44.80, compared with $32.50 for female 
workers. 


More than two-thirds of the office employees were 
on a five-day week in 1949. The normal week 
averaged about 39 hours, with 46 per cent of the 
employees working 374 hours or less. 


In the five major cities analysed, the highest 
average weekly salary was paid in Montreal and 
the shortest average weekly hours were worked in 
Toronto. 


ander Collective Agreements 


The majority of office workers covered by agree- 
ments are included in those signed primarily for 
other groups of workers, but a significant number 
now bargain separately with management. While 
the agreements examined showed little uniformity as 
a group, many resembled those obtained by plant 
workers in the same establishment. 


The collective agreements usually listed weekly or 
monthly wage scales for the majority of occupations, 
and many indicated automatic increases based on 
length of service. Compensatory time off was more 
common for office employees than premium pay for 
overtime work. One or two weeks’ vacation with 
pay and eight paid statutory holidays were 
predominant. 


SALARIES AND HOURS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 


OCTOBER 1943" 


The office employee is an important 
member of the labour force of the Cana- 
dian manufacturing industries. Although 
few in numbers—about 15 per cent of all 
employees—the clerical staff is essential for 
the continuation of regular production oper- 
ations. A great amount of clerical work is 
necessary to obtain the labour and materials 
required for the manufacturing processes, 
and to direct the production operation 
itself. The eventual disposal of the com- 
pleted product depends in large part on 
the duties performed by the clerical 
worker. Perhaps to the employee the most 
important function of the office staff is its 
maintenance of payroll records, so that each 
worker will receive his rightful compensa- 
tion for the time spent on his job or the 
amount of work he has completed. 

In 1949, the salaries and hours of office 
employees in manufacturing varied con- 
siderably between the regions of Canada. 
Weekly salaries were generally greater and 
the hours of work less in the more indus- 
trialized provinces of Ontario, Quebec and 
British Columbia. In the five major cities, 
analysed in the second part of this article, 
it will be noticed that on the average the 
salaries are equal to or greater than they 
are in the provinces as a whole, and the 
normal weekly hours of work are less. 

The data for this article were obtained 
from about 6,000 manufacturing establish- 
ments employing more than 132,000 office 
and 720,000 plant workers in 1949. Over 
one-half of the office employees were in 
Ontario and about 30 per cent were in 
Quebec. Almost equal proportions, six per 
cent, were employed in British Columbia 
and the Prairie Provinces; and about three 
per cent were in the Maritime Provinces. 
Information on the normal work week was 
available for all of these office employees; 
but a somewhat smaller number, reprc- 
senting more than 100 industrial communi- 
ties, were used to obtain salary information 
for the 19 occupational groups studied. 

The clerical occupations selected for this 
study comprise the majority of office 





*Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1949 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
cf Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
wages and certain conditions of work in their 
establishments during the last pay period pre- 
ceding October 1, 1949. 


employees but do not include senior 
specialist and executive groups and some 
very junior workers. 


Average Weekly Salaries 


The types and duties of office occupa- 
tions depend to a great extent on the size 
and organization of the office and the 
function which the staff performs in rela- 
tion to such matters as purchasing, produc- 
tion, sales and general administration. 

Certain occupations such as material 
record clerks, office apphance operators and 
telephone switchboard operators are almost 
all employed by large firms. On the other 
hand, a large proportion of bookkeepers 
are employed in smaller establishments 
owing to their need for less specialized 
accounting methods. Office clerks in 
smaller firms frequently have more varied 
duties than in large firms at the junior and 
intermediate levels whereas those in large 
offices are apt to have more supervisory 
responsibility at senior levels. 

In Table I all salaries have been 
expressed on a weekly basis in order to 
provide comparability, although some firms 
pay their office employees by the month. 





Provincial Differentials Average  sal- 
aries of office employees varied to a certain 
extent according to the geographic region 
in which the workers were employed. The 
approximate average salaries of 19 job 
classes were highest in the most heavily 
industrialized provinces of British Columbia, 
Quebec and Ontario, namely, $37.50 a week 
in the first two cases and $36.50 in the last. 
They were somewhat lower in the Prairie 
Provinces, averaging $34 in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan and $33 in Manitoba. The 
lowest average weekly salaries were reported 


for the three Maritime Provinces as 
follows: New Brunswick, $32.50; Nova 
Scotia, $32; and Prince Edward Island, 
$24.50. 


Of the 19 occupational classifications for 
which data on salaries were prepared, S1X 
received the highest average salaries in 
British Columbia, five both in Quebec and 
Ontario and three in Alberta. Lowest 
average salaries were reported in one or 
another of the three Maritime Provinces 
for 14 classes of office workers, in Manitoba 
for three, and in Saskatchewan for one. 





Occupational Differentials —On a Can- 
ada basis, cost clerks earned the highest 
average salaries of the six occupational 
groups of male employees used in this 
analysis and payroll clerks the lowest. The 
average salaries for the workers within each 
of these two occupations were $47.99 and 
$43.42 per week respectively. In the case 
of women workers, secretaries were the 
highest paid on the average, receiving 
$41.80 per week and typists the lowest 
at $29.34. Canada average salaries for the 
various occupational categories tend to fall 
between those for Quebec and Ontario 
owing to the large number of office 
employees covered in each of those two 
provinces. 

The salary levels of one occupation com- 
pared with another varied to a certain 
extent within each province, particularly 
in the case of men office workers. Male 
payroll clerks, for example, were the 
highest paid workers covered in this com- 
parative study in New Brunswick and 
Alberta but were lowest in Quebec, Ontario 
and Manitoba. Male cost clerks were the 
highest paid group in four of the eight 
provinces for which data are presented but 
were lowest in New Brunswick. 

Among women office employees, secre- 
taries were the highest paid group in all 
provinces but Saskatchewan. Women book- 
keepers were highest in that province and 
generally next to highest in the others. The 
lowest paid women workers were typists in 
five of eight provinces reporting salaries for 
this occupation. In most cases, however, 
there was very little difference between the 
average salaries received by typists and 
those earned by telephone switchboard 
operators and clerk-typists. Apart from 
secretaries and bookkeepers, the average 
salaries of women clerical workers were 
generally between $25 and $35 a week. 
Stenographers received higher average 
salaries than typists in all provinces by 
amounts ranging from $2.61 a week in Nova 
Scotia to $6.44 in Quebec. 

Male office employees received higher 
average salaries than women engaged in the 
same occupation and province by amounts 
ranging for the most part from $10 to $15 
per week. On a Canada basis the differ- 
entials were from $9.67 a week for book- 
keepers to $15.56 for cost clerks. 

Part of such differences may be 
attributed to a larger proportion of women 
than men at the junior levels of the occu- 
pations. However, the extent to which 
differences in salaries for male and female 
workers in the same occupational classifica- 
tion may be due to differences in duties is 
not known. 
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The Normal Work Week 


The normal work week of all the office 
employees covered in this survey .of the 
Canadian manufacturing industries aver- 
aged approximately 39 hours in 1949. In 
the two largest provinces, Ontario and 
Quebec, the work week averaged about. 383 
and 39 hours respectively... The corre- 
sponding weekly averages were just over 
40 hours in the Maritime Provinces and 
British Columbia, and almost 40% hours in 
the Prairie Provinces. 

The most common work week for office 
employees was one of 374 hours, with about 
30 per cent of the total on this schedule 
(Table IL). Just under 20 per cent of the 
clerical employees were normally working 
40 hours, the next most common work 
week. Over 80 per cent were normally 
working 40 hours a week or less, more 
than half of whom were on a work week 
of 374 hours or less. The proportionate 
distribution of office employees by their 


normal weekly hours of work is as 

follows:— Pen. Cent 

Normal Weekly Hours of Workers 

ices thane oot ones eee ae. cae ae iL 

She As RAS he 7.4 
Betweensd and 137d. ame nie ee ore 
Becta oes MA. ct Lae oe 29.0 
Betweenvors «ald 0 enunieete cus 17.0 
Ae as os eeu RE eo 19.1 
Between 40 and 44............. 9.5 
AG Che aretcs ois Ce tape eo Ceeccste veh cunts 6.0 
WOT GSC NAIVE AS tor. coe ee hese ton s 2.6 
Otel cA eee eee eee 100.0 





Provincial Comparisons.—The normal 
weekly hours of work varied substantially 
between the three Maritime Provinces. 
The work week averaged about 393 hours 
in Nova Scotia, 41 hours in New Bruns- 
wick and 424 hours in Prince Edward 
Island. More than one-half of the 
employees in Prince Edward Island and 
New Brunswick and one-third of those in 
Nova Scotia were working more than 40 
hours a week. 

The largest group of office employees in 
both Quebec and Ontario were normally 
working 374 hours a week, and the next 
largest group were working 40 hours. Sixty 
per cent of the employees in Quebec and 
72 per cent in Ontario were working from 
374 to 40 hours a week. An additional 18 
per cent in both provinces were on a work 
week of less than 374 hours. 

The average work week was about the 
same in the three Prairie Provinces, being 
404 hours in Manitoba and just under 41 
hours in Saskatchewan and Alberta. Almost 
85 per cent of the office employees in 
Manitoba were working from 38 to 44 hours 
a week, as compared with 86 per cent in 
Saskatchewan and 80 per cent in Alberta. 





NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS AND THE FIVE-DAY WEEK 
FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
OCTOBER 1949 
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A very small proportion of the workers in 
these provinces were normally working 373 
hours a week or less. 


The predominant work week in British 
Columbia was one of 40 hours, with 373 
and 44 hours being the next in importance. 
Almost one-quarter of the office employees 
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were working 374 hours or less, and all but 
a few of the remainder were normally work- 
ing from 38 to 44 hours a week. 

The variation in the distribution of the 
normal weekly hours of work within and 
between the five regions of Canada may 
be seen in the following table:— 


Normal Weekly Hours 


374 hours 38 to 40 More than 
Region or less hours 40 hours 
ar ae ee a eres AES «SEG a 46% 36% 18% 
Maritime Provinces .....--+--+eeerrrees 31% 29% 40% 
CVC ER Lei h rhea e ceia Pte te own aleve tio 46% 33% 21% 
Cit Geee eae ee a een fe ee ee 53% 37% 10% 
Prairie Provinces ..-%...-4- 2 meres eee: 12% 42% 46% 
PrThish OGluMmbid asa. m rox eis ae nts sae 24% 39% 37% 
reas ee Oe ee ee 
In general, the normal work week of the were normally working 374 or 40 hours 


office employees in the manufacturing 
establishments is less than the work week 
of the plant employees. Whereas 62 per 
cent of the office employees were working 
less than 40 hours a week in 1949, a 
previous study! has shown that less than 
one per cent of the plant employees were 
in this group. 

The Five-Day Week.—More than two- 
thirds of the office workers in the Canadian 
manufacturing industries were on a five-day 
week in 1949. Most of these * employees 





1 “Working Conditions in Canadian Manufacturing 
Industries, October 1949’’, LaBouR GAZETTE, November, 
1950, p. 1836. 


during the week. The proportion of 
employees on a five-day week varied from 
14 per cent in the Maritime Provinces to 
over 80 per cent in Ontario. More than 
60 per cent of the office workers in Quebec, 
45 per cent in British Columbia and 27 
per cent in the Prairie Provinces were 
working five days a week. 

For all but three of the provinces a 
ereater proportion of office workers than 
plant workers were on a five-day week in 
1949. The excepted provinces are Mani- 
toba, Alberta and British Columbia. The 
proportion of plant workers in Manitoba 
on a five-day week was almost twice that 
of the office employees. The percentage of 
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office and plant workers on a five-day week 
in each province is as follows:— 


Proportion on a 
Five-Day Week 


Office Plant 
Provinee Workers Workers 

Prince Edward Island... 4% 3% 
ENG AOE OCIE POG uote etnces 15% 10% 
New Brunswick™........ 13% 8% 
UeDCer i Miles Ok tt ee. 61% 53% 
OIA EIN seca Oe ce 81% 72% 
Nani lOO ai. Chars ots 26% 52% 
Sate lca LOC Walla wiine 4< eee 27% 25% 
ENDS Sete ee 2 ce 27% 35% 
British “Columbia. .sseee 45% 66% 


SALARIES AND HOURS 
IN FIVE MAJOR CITIES 


This section of the article presents a 
comparative study of weekly salaries and 
hours of work for office employees in the 
five major Canadian cities of Halifax, 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. Information from some 2,400 
manufacturing establishments, employing 


almost 60,000 office workers, was obtained 
for the pay period preceding October ne 
1949. More than 28,000 of these workers 
were employed in offices in Toronto, 
22,600 in Montreal, 4,500 in Vancouver, 
2,800 in Winnipeg, and about 1,200 in 
Halifax. These firms also employed over 
210,000 plant employees, whose working 
conditions have been analysed in a previous 
article.2 


Average Weekly Salaries 


There is a large variation in the average 
salaries of similar clerical) occupations 
among the five major cities as well as 
among the various occupations within 
each city. The approximate average 
weekly salary of the 19 selected clerical 
occupations shown in Table ITI ranged 
from $38 a week in Montreal to $32 in 
Winnipeg. The corresponding average 
salary was $37.50 in Vancouver, $36.50 in 
Toronto and $32.50 in Halifax. 

A fairly uniform pattern existed between 
cities in the salary levels of one occupa- 
tion compared with another. In most cities 
cost clerks and bookkeepers received the 
highest salaries among the male office 
employees, and _ secretaries among the 
women employees. The lowest Salaries, on 
the average, were received by male payroll 
clerks and women typists. 


Inter-City Differentials—The data on 
average salaries indicate that neither 
uniformly high nor uniformly low rates 
prevailed in one city as compared with 

2 “Hours and Working Conditions in the Manu- 
facturing Industries of Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, October 1949’’, Lasour 
Gazetrr, July, 1950, p. 1014. 
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another for all occupations. Office workers 
received higher pay in Montreal for nine 
of the 19 occupational classes covered, 
Vancouver for five, Toronto four and 
Winnipeg one. In Halifax, average salaries 
were somewhat lower than in other cities 
for 10 job categories, in Winnipeg for seven, 
and in Toronto and Vancouver for one 
each. 

It is evident that the general levels of 
office salaries were substantially higher in 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver than 
they were in either Winnipeg or Halifax. 
In establishments in which the office force 
is small, salaries tend to be somewhat 
lower than in those having large numbers 
of office workers. This may account in 
part for the fact that average salaries are 
higher in many of the occupations listed 
for these three centres than in the two 
other cities. Bilingual requirements for 
certain clerical and stenographic jobs in 
Montreal may also tend to increase rates 
in that centre. 


Occupational Differentials—The com- 
parative levels of pay for one occupation 
as compared with another varied to a 
certain extent according to the city in 
which the workers were employed; however, 
a fairly uniform pattern is apparent for 
office employees of both sexes. In the 
case of male employees, cost clerks were 
the highest paid workers in three cities and 
bookkeepers relatively high paid in all five 
centres. For female office workers, the 
pattern is more consistent, with secretaries 
reported as highest paid and bookkeepers 
next to highest in all five communities. 
Typists, clerk-typists and telephone switch- 
board operators were among the lowest paid 
female workers in the cities covered. 
Office machine operators as a class were 
generally paid about the average salary for 
women. Of the three types specified, 
calculating, billing and bookkeeping, the 
last-mentioned was highest in most centres. 

Average salaries for male clerical 
employees varied less than for women 
office workers between occupations and 
cities. Male office employees. generally 
received an average of $40 to $50 a week. 
depending upon their occupation. The 
lowest average salary reported was $37.71 
for payroll clerks in Winnipeg and the 
highest $51.84 for cost clerks in the same 
Chev. 

Women office workers averaged from $29 
to $44 a week for the various occupations 
in Montreal and Toronto, $28 to $39 in 
Vancouver, $24 to $35 in Winnipeg and 
$26 to $35 in Halifax. The average ranged 
from a minimum of $24.14 for typists in 
Winnipeg to a maximum of $44.36 for 
secretaries in Montreal. 
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Male office employees received higher 
average salaries than women I similar 
occupations in all five centres. 


The Normal Work Week 


The average normal work week of office 
employees in 1949 ranged from 38-0 hours 
in Toronto to 40-2 hours in Winnipeg. The 
normal hours averaged 38:4 a week in 
Montreal, 38:7 in Halifax and 39-7 in 
Vancouver. Most of the employees were 
normally working from 35 to 40 hours a 
week, with 374 hours predominant in the 
two largest cities of Montreal and Toronto 
(Table IV). 

In Halifax, more than 45 per cent of the 
office employees were on a normal work 
week of 364 hours in 1949. Seventeen per 
cent were normally working 44 hours a 
week and 14 per cent 39 hours. Almost 
three-quarters of the employees were work- 
ing less than 40 hours a week. 

There was a wide variation in the normal 
weekly hours of office workers in Montreal, 
although more than 385 per cent were on a 
374-hour week. In addition, 10 per cent 
were normally working 35 hours and 12 
per cent 40 hours. Altogether, almost 80 
per cent of the office employees were work- 
ing from 35 to 40 hours a week. 

More than half of the office workers in 
Toronto were on a 374-hour week, with a 
further 15 per cent working 40 hours and 
about 10 per cent 35 hours. All but 8 per 
cent of the office employees in the Toronto 
manufacturing industries were normally 
working 40 hours a week or less in 1949. 


The normal weekly hours of work in 
Winnipeg were, on the average, slightly 
higher than in the other four cities. Forty- 
three per cent of the employees were 
working more than 40 hours a week, and 
more than 80 per cent were working from 
38 to 44 hours. Twenty-eight per cent of 
the workers in this city were normally 
working 40 or 405 hours a week, 19 per 
cent 44 hours a week and about 17 per cent 
374 or 388 hours a week. 

In Vancouver, more than one-quarter of 
the office employees were working 374 hours 


NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES 
IN MANUFACTURING ——— 1949 


Per cent 





HALIFAX 

MONTREAL 

TORONTO 

WINNIPEG 

VANCOUVER & 
under KYB: between 49 over 40 
37} 37; and 40 


TABLE 0.—_THE NORMAL WORK WEEK OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 1949 


Number of Office Employees by Province 














Prince New : Sas-* as 
5 PEE : Nova ; - | Mani- British 

Normal Weekly Hours | Canada eae and Santin eae Quebec |Ontario Lane ee Alberta Coliaibia 

Office Employees 

on a 5-day Wee 

bessiqhanisonesse sees gy ele wees a ae se eS 449 858 RPA Siena eee ae ain eae 4 
DO eee 955167 |eeeas ee LOG s welch 3,028 5,987 53 36 ial PP) 
Between 35 and 37#....... VAMOS SoS abe 38 60 1,926 5,202 89 32 89 234 
(fe ae eee 37,143 4 lil 3 9,903 | 25,431 179 20 193 1,299 
Between 37% and 40... LH REP ac eenec tae eee a a 2,174 6,326 OGule BBA). oe 203 
AOR onesie oe PAWES Toomer 10 88 4,015 | 14,676 393 299 472 1,583 
More toand0- ss ase. cen SOLES Ae custaneroe 3 25 1,978 | 1,166 1045 Peewee 24 24 
LO tala. ct 89,368 4 341 179 | 23,473 | 59,676 947 390 789 3,569 

All Office Employees 
hessrchaniso ee eee 1 655.1 Hes eal: cette mal Soares Bae 626 941 75 10 2 4 
DO ee ner 95806 ce eeenee 208 Aly) BDI IT COBY 67 36 11 223 
Between 35 and 37%....... 10,810 |. 002 3.85 676 175 3,261 6,059 104 50 237 248 
See hee 38,363 4 lala 3 | 10,418 | 26,031 179 20 193 1,404 
Between 374 and 40....... 225002 19 501 285 7,749 | 11,279 903 246 237 dole 
A (xt ened es che 25,9315 20 63 205 | 5,134 | 16,112 660 425 844 1, 847 
Between 40 and 44........ 12,575 12 199 369 5,165 3,705 603 323 779 1,420 
LS A. Aen 7,888 22 340 191 OOM 2n570 864 231 488 1,476 
More than 44. .,......../. (2)3, 435 25 215 166} 1,341 1,268 125 83 141 7 
HL Ota Wee cet akateaite (1)132, 382 107 aro le 1,398 | 38,614 | 74,008 3,580 1,424 2,932 7,992 





(‘) Includes 14 office employees in the Northwest Territories. 
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and an almost equal proportion 40 hours 
a week; an additional 17 per cent were on 
a normal work week of 44 hours. More 
than 70 per cent of the employees in this 
western city were working from 373 to 40 
hours a week. 

An indication of the difference in the 
distribution of normal weekly hours of 
office employees between the five cities may 
be obtained from the following table :— 

Normal Weekly Hours 


City 374 hours 38 to 40 More than 
or less hours 40 hours 
Halifax 58% 17% 25% 
Montreal .. 58% 24% 18% 
Toronto 70% 23% 7% 
Winnipeg 14% 43% 43% 
Vancouver 31% 46% 23% 
The normal weekly hours of office 
employees were generally less than the 
weekly hours of plant workers in the 
same establishment. The proportion of 
plant employees working less than 40 
hours a week was under one per cent in 
each of the cities except Vancouver, where 


about six per cent were in this group. 

The Five-Day Week.—The proportion of 
othce employees on a five-day week varied 
substantially between the five major cities 
in 1949. Eighty-six per cent of the workers 
in Toronto were on a five-day week, 74 
per cent of the workers in Montreal, 59 per 
cent in Vancouver, 29 per cent in Winnipeg 
and less than 5 per cent in Halifax. 

In four of the cities the proportion of 
office employees on a five-day week was 
less than the proportion of plant workers 
on this weekly schedule, although the 
normal weekly hours in the offices were 
generally less than those in the plants. 
The excepted city was Toronto, where a 
shghtly higher proportion of office than 
plant employees were normally working five 








days a week. The different proportions in 
each city is as follows:— 


Proportion on a 
Five-Day Week 


Office Plant 
City Workers Workers 
Hahiax pe eercsGenient a 5% 24% 
Montreal Eee 74% 77% 
Rorontoe ete eee pee 86% 85% 
Wainnipes ~ . 2... eee 29% 54% 
WEWNCOWAVZEIE odaonacocn< 59% 86% 


The predominant work week for the 
office employees on a five-day week was 
364 hours in Halifax, 374 hours in Montreal 
and Toronto, and 40 hours in Winnipeg. 
In Vancouver, 3753 and 40 hours were 
equally common for the workers on a five- 
day week. 


OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
ON THE FIVE-DAY WEEK - 1949 
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each symbol represents 107 of the employees 





TABLE IV.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN 











MANUFACTURING FOR FIVE MAJOR CITIES, OCTOBER 1949 
































Hairax MONTREAL Toronto WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
Normal Weekly Hours Office ffice Office Office r Office 
Offices | Em- | Offices} Em- | Offices| Em- | Offices} Em- | Offices| Em- 
mesa thy ployees ployees ployees ployees ployees 
Offices on a 5-Day Week 
Under 35 eer hn es AAs ied eal AIS co ead || 38 400 16 202 5 63 2 4 
OD Met tee oA 2 9 128 2, 192 218 2,652 3 53 16 105 
Over 35 and under 3873...... 1 35 35 1,578 45 1, 835 2 60 8 148 
373 oe Ye ae a 1 98 | 7,766 176 | 14,495 14 179 28 1,118 
Overss/+ and under40:.. = |e eee ene oe 29 780 47 1,168 4 66 8 171 
: AC) Cees ha Ae ees ag 1 3 141 2), 132 196 | 3,425 26 289 94 1,077 
Omer ()\e:h nee eae 1 3 39 1,753 35 492 11 94 3 
be pe Totalever W cae: 6 55 508 | 16,601 733 | 24,269 65 804 159 v_ 2, 632 
All Offices i ; 
Under 3 PES ble Se ae ae eis eed Dt eae es 40 573 18 243 6 75 2, F4 
SF ee en ee oe 5 38 134 | 2,311 220 | 2,656 4 54 16 105 
Over : and under 373...... i 639 60 | 2,256 51 1,945 6 75 9 153 
SRS si ee 5 105 | 8,073 181 | 14,640 14 179 30 1,146 
Over 37} and under 40...... : 191 114 | 2,674 144 | 2,369 40 Tah 34 849 
ete atere «Ry Poh BNR cy ; 9 205 | 2,744 219 | 4,138 45 499 105 1,207 
Over ‘0 and under 44....... 6 72 84 | 2,694 63 898 22 589 19 211 
et, oe eee th 206 76 776 49 989 DO 539 70 771 
Over i Ree ee ane Se 7 24 78 512 33 207 15 84 4 47 
otal tivss es 45 1,184 896 | 22,613 978 | 28,085 207 | 2,805 289 4,493 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS OF OFFICE 


WORKERS IN CANADA 


In discussions of the rapid growth in the 
use of collective bargaining procedures 
during the past decade the activities of 
office workers in the field are frequently 
overlooked. This is perhaps understand- 
able since the total number of these 
workers covered either by separate agree- 
ments or in agreements signed primarily 
for other groups of workers 1s still rela- 
tively small. Yet a significant number of 
office workers now bargain collectively with 
management over conditions of employ- 
ment. 


The number of those bargaining collec- 
tively, however, is of less importance than 
the fact that the growth in the use of the 
practice among office workers has been 
more rapid during the past decade than 
ever before. Unions, and collective bar- 
gaining, made little progress among these 
workers, outside of some employed in 
public utilities, until the beginning of 
World War II. But the trend of events 
since that time has encouraged greater 
union participation by so-called “white 
collar workers”. Since 1940 many wage and 
non-wage advantages, formerly enjoyed by 
office workers only, have been extended to 
plant employees. As the position of many 
office workers. relative to production 
workers has changed, and as they have 
become more familiar with union activities 
generally, greater numbers have joined 
unions. Moreover the enactment of labour 
laws favouring union organization has 
served as an encouragement to these 
workers. 

Although there is no tabulation of the 
number of agreements which include office 
workers as well as production workers, 
there are at present at least 100 collective 
agreements covering some 21,900 workers 
which pertain solely to office workers. 
These agreements, while showing little 
uniformity among themselves, have many 
similarities with agreements for plant 
workers. With respect to wages, which is 
the most consistently mentioned subject in 
the contracts, the same method is, for 
example, employed in setting forth the 
agreed upon rates of pay according to the 
majority of occupational groups. But in 
accord with the general method of paying 
office staffs, Table I shows that the vast 
majority of the workers covered are paid 


* Study No. 13 in the series, Collective Agree- 
ment Studies. 
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on a monthly or weekly basis. Less than 
ten per cent of the office workers are paid 
hourly or daily rates, which are, of course, 
the more common forms of wage payment 
for plant employees. Almost half the 
workers receive automatic increases in pay 
based on length of service, and ranges of 
rates are listed for another 5,000 workers. 
Moreover, scattered through the agree- 


ments for clerical workers are examples of 


many other common provisions respecting 
wage differentials. Forty of the contracts 
indicate starting rates lower than the 
normal occupational rates; one in every 
four contracts showed reduced rates for 
women and boys; and, in addition, refer- 
ences to “equal pay for equal work”, wage 
bonuses and dismissal pay are found in a 
few contracts. 

Increased rates of pay for overtime work, 
in contrast with the wide coverage of 
such clauses in production worker agree- 
ments, are included in less than half the 
agreements covering some 138,500 workers. 
According to the agreements these workers 
receive one and one-half or two times their 
regular rate of pay when working beyond 
normal hours. For the most part normal 
hours are computed on a _ weekly. basis 
although daily and even monthly criteria 
are frequently found. Approximately one- 
third of the agreements make no mention 
of overtime and an additional twenty state 
that the worker on overtime will be paid 
his straight time rate or recelve compen- 
satory time off. 

Many of the office workers covered by 
the agreements examined are paid at over- 
time rates for work carried out on the 
sixth or seventh working day in a week. 
Although such provisions are most common 
for the seventh day of the week, covering 
half the workers, overtime payment for 
work on the sixth day is made by over a 
quarter of the total number of workers. 

Of the agreements examined, it is those 
affecting the largest groups of employees 
which are most similar to plant agree- 
ments. These generally contain the kind 
of clauses most frequently introduced by 
unions. For example, Table II points to 
the presence of check-off clauses among 
agreements covering larger, rather than 
smaller, groups of workers, well over half 
the workers being under the 38 agreements 
having such clauses. The check-off is found 
in various forms, but most commonly it 


ts) 


is provided that the check-off of union dues 
in voluntary for the worker and can be 
revoked by him at any time. 

Office worker agreements vary as to the 
number of paid statutory holidays in the 
year. The most common arrangement is 
for either seven or eight paid holidays, as 
shown in Table III. Once again, the clause 
was found principally among the agree- 
ments in the larger establishments. Only 
in the smaller establishments does the 


number of paid statutory holidays number 
six or. less. 

The sharpest contrasts between office and 
plant workers’ agreements are in regard to 
union security, hours of work and vaca- 
tions with pay. Unlike many agreements 
covering plant workers, the union shop is 
more common in office workers’ agreements 
including membership provisions than are 
straight maintenance of membership provi- 
sions. This contrast is illustrated in 


TABLE I.—_WAGE PROVISIONS 





Number ot Number of 


Wage Rate Provisions Workers 

Agreements Cavered 
ELourly and daly, Only: aio salvo dc gqaese dissec eh nasi = eran ie ere ee 10 1,448 
Weekly. monthly and/or anual cise oes eve see-ots einen ea ei meer atte toes 84 19,032 

Individual adjustments on basis of: 

Merit iWeréasesc6i 07% «oe. cen ek Salsa eae ela cia eee Sire ante eeee eeiar eee crenata s 14 1,434 
Automatic increases based on length of service and merit................. 23 ONiZe 
Not stated; but rangés:of rates: are provided: ...-i74 feeete eas een 18 4,003 
Apreements TOviewed tu. ..0 5-46 «tees Wed oad seb as, pee tag teedeiere, «ec/e aie: 100 21,900 





TABLE Il.—CHECK-OFF PROVISIONS 











Number of Number of 


Check-Off Provisions ortemerte pees 

Check-off: 
GOT PUlsO TV eile ee eae toe ee choke te, oe ee Re oft eie eae onan Ge etree 8 4,584 
V oluntaryirrevieca bleu dh... sch atetee scrawl ore te get teerinde we ine ole ere 4 356 
Voluntary. revokablews: i... ssoiccer.c easter: chs Gis Renin er atria che ena 19 13285 
Voluntary, (revogation NO’ COVELEC)).cicss ove ee oa <p wale wre sew ueya) segereys si ale ee 7 Dane BES 
EROGAl sais Soo cde s Felts GEE RO ale ee Ne aera nee Re 38 14, 650 
PNOTERTIONES LOWS WE os.-.5 ccc ies ac ete nee cna ntenehas rene eee ae reeds 100 21,900 





TABLE O1.—HOLIDAY PROVISIONS 








Statutory Holidays Statutory Holidays 


Observed Paid 

Number of Statutory Holidays S Number of Number of 

Number of Week ore Number of Wee eee 

Agreements Caverad Agreements Canna 
ESS HAN RIkM ce Ao ete woul eel sccetvan ee eee 4 150 4 149 
Fg RENE er ae Re EO re Ret gee 2 ee 4 782 4 782 
OOS GES, Serene Feels tre es ett es Bae bake eo oe 28 2,618 28 2,618 
Ree OM OL On ses tiers eee ned thas on bro rtd Fareed 40 15, 234 38 15,207 
INO SEatOCek teen Oe, oul. tomer Mipeer eee wee. 6 307 4 218 
NeETBEMeNTe ee VIOWCCs «kale ta «s cin cae make bamicebs 100 21,900 100 21,900 
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Table IV. Of the 34 agreements dealing 
with union security, each of which applies 
to a relatively small group of workers, only 
five contracts involving relatively few 
workers contained maintenance of member- 
ship clauses alone. 


Several forms of union shop are written 
into the agreements, especially within the 
manufacturing industries. Most of the con- 
tracts examined that contain a union shop 
provision specify a complete union shop 
under which all workers in the bargaining 


TABLE IV.—UNION SHOP PROVISIONS 


























Number of 
Union Shop Provisions tina. ee Workers 
greements! Covered 
Union shop applicable to: 
PA NOTES VCR MMe eae ig nt fo ccs Seer keds $ ies a Sv Ble Mole SUR wed eee Gahan! fi 1,865 
New employees with maintenance of membership for all present union 
CORQETLDS OT ESET PS Sri, Hea oR iia PoE tele he ae A eR Ra Se 17 1,115 
Bap EIT ENOL Va dee hey ke re Ee ala ec laatt OR Oe 5 200 
Poop ct 4 ete al Ren a i 29 3,180 
Pee Mt se TOU CCL eer, ae re eis eh eale kc Ge Mes Gh rin Sel g aeal etek weet 100 21,900 
TABLE V.—WORK WEEK PROVISIONS 
Number of 
Length of the Work Week eee Workers 
& Covered 
Malayer weee Griese Gimih 40 NOUS... ses ts ccs vbw es ae nse chipaccudtcea vee oe 21 11,849 
POV eis Be oe Je Gece aag aut Pri Aaa PEN ee ies eae ae ee a 8 2,654 
DEORGRGla th AU ENGL sa ewer its iri. Wi LOM GIL hss ic ccc Badicbte beanie clue ud aces 3 241 
Patlavemimeeigor less tian 40 NOUlBis, odiec. ys ¢ oees soc eect wes gecd cena’ ole 17 654 
BIRNEY eee eR eT Oe eat ny eo ey. Ce esse AMO s a @died ead adds sebelah awe 5 354 
oWlioya Sipe eben (Oars ieee, ea de MP ee ea 3 142 
eM a Teal UNE A SEGUE tho Bt hy weeclono e's boos cbc d sie’ Sieh c Vi edb vate 4 62 
CURSUENE. «Cait oytatd 20 8 a i iene” Pa 56 15, 956 
re OREGON ES OW IO OEM Mii os cies ous Bote k 2d «5.6 & sore eWa eek gies ceeweates 100 21,900 
TABLE VI.—PAID VACATION PROVISIONS 
Number of 
; : Number of 
Paid Vacations Arcam Sats ea 
Uniform plan 
SON renee RICANS Ls tiem TE POR SP 2, 2c a cote etag eis eisie Ca oy hk Woaleam wie 28 7,141 
Plorea, WarCry OrWeC aren Sha ic sc Ags «ain deaaaatlas OWares eee helen aed cee a) 2,16] 
Graduated plan: 
Less than 6 months: one-half to one day per month worked............... 9 1, 583 
RA OaeiaN IL ITAA LEO ae WOOK Gite): hale asic cos tosh dieuel tle aia fualaieives aim | Msc eee 20 819 
CORO Sit Binge OR St NE. Wi any an nae eo ey eR ee ree Pea oe 18 6, 746 
Seren Cera MOMUOL LE) MUN V rien” sass Flee se tinces mictphel MMe plates. vUeleih & wage 4 117 
iy pemyers 40) Certs CY Sith Saag oe gs mie tabla Foes Meee a als Meus na yireg howe 9 161 
Laos fa Ghee ® 2 1) PA Weed ne EAs I a a eA a 16 347 
Cera WOK Aeterna) Arb <M Alte aNTe Se. OMe ewe de IER SL fe 7 980 
Pe VIGAT EOL OO CSE oe teas 5 les Galion susan 4 aur cle owl eis Gye al Cees 4 1,017 
SUOMI Y BU CAI orl a COWS fou, ote rs oy a iats o.5.0/sia,e slemreeae) Eek gen) isang ee chon ee 16 5,480 
Pe Wenuvedwe V.eAtsy 2 tO WEEKES ics. screws bos Adds oinleae aas reas heist nie 3 4,615 
err PEW ELWOCL er Lhe a, eles wn. wee: v4 ev giv eee BUNGE OS shoes SleaOINs ss 100 21,900 
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unit must join the union. The remainder 
of the agreements are phrased so that older 
workers are given more freedom of choice 
respecting union membership, maintenance 
of membership being required in most cases 
after once having joined. 

Of the clerical employees under the 
agreements the majority appear to work a 
five-day week of less than forty hours. 
Only about one in every ten of the 
employees affected as shown in Table V 
works more than five days in the week and 
only one in every six is scheduled to work 
forty or more hours in the week. These 
tendencies in the agreements for clerical 
workers reflect a generally shorter work 
week than plant agreements in the same 
establishments. 

Uniform plans for paid vacations are 
more common in the office worker agree- 
ments than in many plant agreements. 
This is evident from Table VI where it 
is shown that close to half the workers 
under 37 contracts are covered by uniform 
vacation provisions. For the remainder, 
vacations depend on years of service vary- 
ing from one-half day for each month 
worked, if less than six months are involved, 
to two to four weeks for twenty or twenty- 
five years of employment. After a worker 
has been employed for six months increases 
in the length of vacations are usually made 


at one year, two years, three years, five 
vears and at five-year intervals thereafter 
until twenty or twenty-five years of service 
has been reached. 

Seniority clauses, while covering only 
approximately half the office workers, appear 
in more than three-quarters of the agree- 
ments examined. Frequently the clauses 
are more general than those in plant agree- 
ments, but like the latter they apply in 
various combinations, skill and ability also 
being considered, to lay-offs, promotion and 
rehiring. 

A final feature of the office worker agree- 
ments that might be commented on is 
employee benefit clauses. Paid sick leave 
provisions are found in thirty-six of the 
hundred agreements covering almost one- 
half of the workers. These are of two 
types, as shown in Table VIII one providing 
for a specified period for sick leave offered 
to all employees and the other for a plan 
based on length of service. In each case 
an employee receives his regular wage rate 
or a percentage thereof as sick-leave pay. 
In a minority of cases the plan is left for 
arrangement at the time of sickness. Some 
of the agreements refer to the group insur- 
ance plans for the workers and describe 
them in some detail, while others covering 
about one-quarter of the workers mention 
the pension plan of the company. 


TABLE VII.—SENIORITY RECOGNITION PROVISIONS 









































Number of 
“hee Gare ae Number of GRAS a 
Seniority Recognition ereermente Workers 
Covered 
An La y-Otts: Oily" +372) i: 2 achat anaimaretlos < aeseas Oe fe Gap nee een eee eee 4 1,631 
DT PROMO GIONS ONLY orc 48 cle tear t vu, 0 ee eeras te On a een ae ara a Ge 
Pnlay-ort sand: Promotions acc occas och. vee Res ee ee ae eee ee 15 2,943 
In lay-offs-and rebirings irk ince aaa oe ee ee eee 3 183 
Tn lay-offs; promotion-and rehired. « Sseoees \seocl eee ee ee ee 48 5, 386 
Potali es che ie ee ee eee ee ie 10,916 
AN STECMENTS TLEVIC WEG: ook foe an Se eae eee a ee ee re ee eee 100 21,900 
TABLE VUUI.—EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PROVISIONS 
Number of 
Employee Benefits Dee ee Workers 
ae “| Covered 
Paid Sick leave: a 
With full pay-tor specified period:.....o4:... 4..2+2.7s 2) ae ee 28 6,645 
With less thaniull pay for‘specitied period... '.,....6 5. eee 8 1,718 
Group Insurance covering: 
ste’ nisin a nee ion. sca e nasa eat ge are ee eee ee Lei a tO 3 282 
Accidental death and dismemberment ((hospital services—surgical 
services—-medical services): <i. oa4.00c0 0s. ce pee oe ee eee 4 1,786 
Fensidn onretirement plan...0...bs ccs dn Sova cceleun en ee ial 5, 888 
Werearnients, eto Wed vecut st werert dd Ga. cis Ye centcale ae ee oe 100 21,900 
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CONVENTIONS OF PROVINCIAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Resolutions asking for improved social security legislation, better 
provincial labour standards and opposing compulsory arbitration 
were among those passed recently at meetings of provincial 


labour organizations. 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour (CCL) 


The 9th Convention of the Nova Scotia 
Federation of Labour (CCL) was held in 
Glace Bay, October 28, 24 and 25. Repre- 
senting 35 local unions, 89 delegates regis- 
tered for the Convention. 


Address of George Burt 


George Burt, national director of the 
United Automobile Workers of America, 
and member of the CCL Executive Council, 
addressed the opening session. 

Mr. Burt recommended political action 
by labour as a “roadblock” to halt the 
inroads being made in labour’s wage gains 
through bargaining. He scored what he 
termed the “consistent refusal” of the 
Federal Government to accept labour 
recommendations for changes in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, in particular a 
reduction of the nine-day waiting period, 
and a raising of the benefit rate. 

Mr. Burt also dealt with the questions 
of old age pensions, housing, rising hving 
costs, and the recent bill passed to stop 
the railway strike. 


Resolutions 


The Convention considered resolutions on 
a, wide variety of topics including unem- 
ployment insurance, free high school text- 
books for Nova Scotia students, procure- 
ment of steel plate for local industries, 
and government action to have this type 
of steel manufactured in the province, and 
a request for a labour, industry and gov- 
ernment conference to seek a solution to 
the problems of older workers. 

Among the resolutions approved by the 
delegates were :— 

_A request for increased unemployment 

insurance payments of $18 a week for 

single men and $25 a week for married 

men plus an allowance for each child 

under 16. This resolution also asked for 

continuance of payments after benefits are 

exhausted; , f 

A request asking the Nova Scotia Gov- 

ernment to cover all its employees under 

the provisions of the Unemployment 

Insurance Act; 

A request for an increase in the number 
of industrial diseases compensable; 


A request that the Nova Scotia Gov- 
ernment adopt rent controls; 

A change in the confidential employees’ 
clause of the Labour Relations Act so 
that the individual could decide on his 
eligibility to join a union; 

An increase from $75 to $125 per month 
in total disability pensions; 

That prevailing rates for a locality be 
paid all government employees including 
highway employees; 

Two weeks paid 
employees; 

Legislation to make the 8-hour day 
standard throughout the province; 

An end to the old age pensions means 
test, and pensions of $120 a month for 
man and wife after 60; 

A cost-of-living bonus, payable by the 
provinces to all pensioners; 

Adjustment of pay for civil servants; 

Exemption from income tax for union 
dues, transportation to work and equip- 
ment essential to work; 

Recognition of right of 
employees to organize; 

Free medical aid for widows, pensioners 
and the families of compensation cases. 


vacations for all 


gvovernment 


Election of Officers 


Sid Oram of Sydney was elected 
president of the Federation by a vote of 
45 to 30 over Tom McLachlan, first 
president of the organization. 

First Vice-President John R. MacDonald, 
and secretary-treasurer J. C. Nicholson 
were returned by acclamation. 

Three members of the retiring executive 
were defeated in the elections. The new 
executive members are Martin Muner, 
second vice-president, Charles Morton, and 
Milfred Hubley, Board members. 


Peace Resolution 


A motion designed to give Federation 
approval to the “Stockholm Resolution” did 
not reach the Convention floor. In its 
place, the Convention passed an amend- 
ment that would ask all governments to 
ban the use of atomic weapons, and not 
just the Canadian government. The vote 
of 47-13 in favour of the amendment 
followed considerable discussion from the 
floor. 


od 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


The 38th Annual Convention of the New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour (TLC) 
was held in Moncton from October 4-7. 
Representing nearly 60,000 members, the 
75 delegates dealt with matters of provincial 
and national interest to the membership. 

The Convention was opened by J. R. 
Gagnon, acting president of the Moncton 
Trades and Labour Council, who extended 
a welcome to the delegates. Mr. Gagnon 
then introduced Mayor T. B. Parlee of 
Moncton, who addressed the Convention 
and paid tribute to the community spirit 
of labour unions, and the contribution 
made by labour in the city’s growth. 

Others who spoke briefly at the opening 
Session included HE. A. Fryers, M.L.A., 
C. I. L. Leger, M.L.A., and E. W. George, 
MP. 


Address of Hon. Milton F. Gregg 
Minister of Labour 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Federal Minister 
of Labour, was guest speaker at the opening 
session. Mr. Gregg was introduced by Mr. 
James Whitebone, Federation president. 

Mr. Gregg brought greetings from the 
Department of Labour, and spoke of Mr. 
Whitebone’s services both to New Bruns- 
wick and the nation as a whole. 

Commenting on the growing spirit of 
optimism in the province, Mr. Gregg said: 
“Your organization has done much and will 
continue to do more in the development 
of our province. Anyone planning an 
industrial project in New Brunswick can 
always be sure of a sane, intelligent and 
responsible labour force.” . 

The Labour Minister added that infor- 
mation collected by his department indi- 
cated that employment would continue at 
a high level throughout the winter. 

Speaking on Communism, Mr. Gregg said 
that labour-management co-operation in 
New Brunswick had practically eliminated 
this threat. Because of the capable leader- 
ship, and orderly consideration of prob- 
lems by New Brunswick labour, there 
was no distrust or suspicion in labour’s 
ranks. 


(TLC) 


Concluding his remarks, the Minister 
spoke briefly on the rail strike, and said 
that through its talks with labour and 
management, the government had been 
able to avoid compulsory arbitration. 


Presidential Address 


In his keynote address, President White- 
bone attacked the imposition of a sales 
tax by the New Brunswick Government. 
He also took exception to what he called 
“the evident orgy of school building 
throughout New Brunswick.” He said that 
he wondered if the education of students 
had become secondary to the erection of 
“modernistic monuments to local school 
board members.” 


Resolutions 


There were 31 resolutions on the agenda 
which covered a wide variety of topics of 
both local and national concern. Included 
among the resolutions adopted by the 
Convention were :— 


A request for free high school texts; 

A resolution asking that stevedoring in 
Saint John and Halifax be removed from 
the category of seasonal employment for 
unemployment insurance purposes; 

suggestion that a medical review 

board be established by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; 

Establishment of an occupational therapy 
establishment by the Compensation Board; 

Legislation by the province making 
vacations with pay, and a weekly rest day 
compulsory; — 

A request for a prepaid health program 
for New Brunswick; 

A recommendation that price controls 
and excess profits taxes be imposed; 

A resolution favouring the five-day, 
forty-hour week; 

A request that the Provincial Govern- 
ment insert a fair wage clause in all 
contracts. 


Election of Officers 


James A. Whitebone of Saint John was 
unanimously re-elected to his 16th term 
as president by the Convention. 

Other officers elected were, George 
Melvin, secretary-treasurer; G. W. Roy 
Miles, first vice-president; J. Adrien Dupre, 
second vice-president; and C. T. Cheese- 
man, third vice-president. 


Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) 


The 30th Convention of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour (TLC) was held in 
Edmonton, October 9 to 11. Over 150 
delegates, the largest number in the Feder- 
ation’s history, were seated. 
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The delegates were welcomed to Edmon- 
ton by His Worship, Mayor Sydney 
Parsons. Hon. C. E. Gerhart, Minister of 
Municipal Affairs and Provincial Secretary, 
addressed the Convention on behalf of the 
Provincial Government. 


Lieutenant-Governor J. J. Bowlen 
attended the opening session of the Con- 
vention, and his visit marked the first time 
that a lLieutenant-Governor attended a 
Federation meeting. 

Fraternal greetings from the Trades and 
Labour Congress were brought by General 
Secretary-Treasurer Gordon G. Cushing 
who addressed the delegates. 


Resolutions 


The Convention dealt with more than 
fifty resolutions, on topics such as collec- 
tive bargaining, hours of work and rates 
of pay, workmen’s compensation, labour 
welfare, old age pensions and _ social 
security. 

The resolutions on social security and 
old age pensions asked for abolition of the 
means test, pensions of $60 a month to all 
at age 65 (60 for women), and the enact- 
ment of a comprehensive social security law. 

The Convention passed a_ resolution 
which registered strong opposition to 
compulsory arbitration of any dispute 
except in the case of a dispute occurring 
during the life of an agreement. Another 
resolution asked for a special section of 
the Alberta Labour Act to apply to the 
construction industry in the province. 

Other resolutions asked for a reduction 
of the work hours to give a five-day, 
forty-hour week in all industries; strength- 
ening of the Act to prevent abuses in the 
nature of transferring employees from one 
employer to another over certification; and 
restoration of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission Referee’s Court in Medicine 
Hat. 

The Convention also went on record as 
favouring increased safety devices under the 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Act 


and increased deductions on the stamp book 
system, to allow 6 per cent deductions and 
payment of statutory holidays in the 
construction industry. 


Other Business 


The Convention gave impetus to the 
setting up of a committee to study an 
educational program~ for the Alberta 
Federation membership, and placed the 
first vice-president in charge of it. The 
committee is to bring a report on its 
findings. 

The report of the Federation Secretary- 
Treasurer showed that membership had 
doubled since 1945. The Federation now 
has 114 affiliated organizations with a 
membership of 15,874. In 1949, there were 
107 affiliated organizations with a member- 
ship of 14,184. 


Election of Officers 


The Federation elected Robert Rintoul 
of Calgary as president for the coming 
year, and Grant McHardy of Calgary was 
elected secretary-treasurer. Vice-presidents 
elected were: Malcom Ainslie of Edmonton, 
H. B. Brogden of Calgary, N. E. Marshall 
of Medicine Hat, J. Cherrington of Edmon- 
ton, Miss Anna MacLaren of Lethbridge 
and Charles Gilbert of Edmonton. 

The Federation also made provision in 
its constitution for the election of a Civic 
Federation Vice-President, provided that a 
Joint Council of Provincial Civic Employees 
was formed. This new vice-president is to 
be appointed by the Federation Executive. 
During the meetings, the formation of 
this Civic Employees’ joint council was 
announced and a request for a charter was 
forwarded to the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. 


Representatives of TLC Affiliates in British Columbia 


Over 100 delegates representing British 
Columbia unions and district councils 
affliated with the Trades and Labour 
Congress met in Victoria from November 
15-18 to review the Provincial Labour Code 
and suggest amendments to some provisions 
in the province’s labour laws. The dele- 
gates dealt with some 70 resolutions in the 
three-day session. 

In line with the anti-Communist policy 
laid down at the Annual Convention of 
the parent Trades and Labour Congress, 
the executive barred several delegates from 
taking their seats at the meetings. This 
action met with considerable opposition 
from some delegates, but was supported 
by the majority of delegates when put to 
a vote. 


Industrial Arbitration 
and Conciliation Act 


Numerous resolutions concerning the 
operations of British Columbia’s labour 
code as laid down in the Industrial 
Arbitration and Conciliation Act were 
discussed during the convention. Some 
delegates were in favour of completely 
doing away with the Act and having a 
new Code passed to replace it. However 
the majority of the delegates were not in 
favour of scrapping the Act, but said that 
they preferred to amend the provisions 
presently working against their interests. 

The attitude of the majority was 
expressed by convention Chairman, R. K. 
Gervin of Vancouver when he said: “Let 
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us face realities. Labour asked for this 
in the first place. We asked consistently 
for it for many years until it was brought 
down in 1948. I say the ICA Act has 
done a great deal for us, particularly in 
our organizing work. To say we should 
now throw the Act out, I say is out of 
the question.” 

‘The convention then worked out several 
resolutions which recommended amend- 
ments to the sAct. Important amendments 
sought by the Convention would :— 

Discontinue the present practice of strike 
votes conducted by the British Columbia 
Labour Relations Board. The resolution 
urged that strike votes would be conducted 
by the unions concerned, with the Labour 
Board represented only by a scrutineer. 
The resolution also asked that under no 
circumstances would the employer’ be 
allowed to have a scrutineer present. 

Require the Labour Board to prosecute 
employers or union groups violating agree- 
ments on the request of the aggrieved 
party. 

Amend the Act to allow unions to strike 
when companies break agreements. 

Amend the Act to outlaw company 
unions. 

Make possible the negotiating and sign- 
ing of regional master agreements. ‘This 
is at present not allowed under the provi- 
sions of the Act. q 

Give the unions the right to a union 
shop when a majority of the workers vote 
in favour of it. At present the unions 
must bargain for a closed shop or union 
shop even if a majority of the workers 
want it. 
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Hospital Act 


Another matter which the convention 
dealt with was the operation of the British 
Columbia Hospital Insurance Service. 
Several resolutions were passed recommend- 
ing changes in the Act. The unions 
charged that the Hospital Service was 
“interfering in the administrative affairs” of 
hospitals and attempting to dictate the 
wages paid to hospital employees. One 
delegate said that “hospitals are not going 
to subsidize hospitalization through sub- 
standard wages”. The resolution on this 
matter reads :— 


This conference strongly opposes the 
policy of the B.C. Hospital Insurance 
Service in interfering with the admin- 
istrative affairs of hospital boards in so 
far as collective bargaining with the 
unions of their employees is concerned. 


Other resolutions asked that:— 


Hospital insurance benefits be effective 
upon payment of the premium, and that 
the present thirty-day waiting period be 
abolished. 

Persons having an income of less than 
$100 a month be exempted from making 
payments. 

The patient’s insurance cover the differ- 
ence between the cost of a private or semi- 
private room and that of a ward. 


Cost-of-Living Bonus 


The Convention instructed its executive 
to ask the Provincial Government to pro- 
vide a cost-of-living bonus to all persons on 
superannuation, similar to that paid by the 
Government to its employees. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The 12th Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations met in Chicago, Illinois, from September 20-24, 
1950. In his keynote address, President Philip Murray asked for 
labour representation in the creation of American domestic and 


foreign policy, and opposed wage controls at this time. 


The 


Convention also strongly reaffirmed its opposition to the Taft- 


Hartley Act. 


Meeting in Chicago, September 20-24, 
some 500 delegates attended the 12th 
Annual Convention of the CIO. 

The delegates dealt with over 60 resolu- 
tions on a wide variety of topics of interest 
to labour. Delegates’ views and opinions 
on preparedness measures, foreign policy, 
European aid, the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
recent elections, labour unity, housing and 
rent control, international unionism, polit- 
ical action and many other topics were 
heard during debate on the various 
resolutions. 

Among the many speakers addressing the 
convention were: Hon. Martin H. Kennelly, 
Mayor of Chicago; Governor Adlai E. 
Stevenson of Illinois; Senator Paul H. 
Douglas of Illinois; CIO general counsel, 
Arthur E. Goldberg; Hon. Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr., former Secretary of the Treasury; 
Secretary of Labour, Maurice J. Tobin; 
Gus de Muynck, fraternal delegate from 
the ICFTU; Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, 
president of Harvard University; Hon. 
W. Stuart Symington, Chairman, National 
Securities Resources Board; and Hon. 
Oscar Chapman, Secretary of the Interior. 
A message of greeting from President 
Harry S. Truman was also read to the 
delegates. 


Address of 
President Philip Murray 


Opening his annual convention address, 
President Murray decried the tactics 
employed in the recent United States 
Congressional elections. He charged that 
the real issues had been beclouded by .. . 


“misleading statements, deceitful state- 
ments . in the course of the recent 
election”. 


He said that “evil propaganda” had been 
used by certain candidates in an effort to 
link organized labour with subversive 
elements. Mr. Murray said:— 

Never was there a more diabolical 
campaign conducted in the history of the 
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United States of America. Issues with 
respect to the domestic needs of the 
American people were forgotten, and in 
the heat of this political war questions 
of housing, social security, the proper 
kind of a farm program, Taft-Hartleyism 
were never presented to the American 
people in a proper way. 

I do not take it, therefore, that the 
decision arrived at by the people of the 
United States of America November 7 
constituted a repudiation of any of the 
policies of this great organization of ours, 
the National CIO. 


Speaking of the Taft-Hartley Act, Mr. 
Murray said that “the Act has not solved 
the so-called national emergency disputes 
_.. (but) .. .has made it more difficult to 
mediate and conciliate disputes of an 
emergency nature . The Act has cer- 
tainly weakened workers’ protection. ‘There 
have been fewer reinstatements and less 
retroactive pay where people have been 
reinstated”. 

Mr. Murray regretted that social security 
was not an issue in the election. In 
particular, he deplored the 75 cent minimum 
wage, and said that “it (is) incumbent on 
the Congress of the United States of 
America to enact legislation providing for 
a minimum of at least one dollar per 
Frew aee? 

Calling for increased participation by 
labour in United States foreign affairs, 
President Murray said :— 

We would like to have more real 
policy-making representation in the State 
Department, in the ECA and in other 
foreign programs. We must fight to be 
given a larger part in the conduct of our 
country’s Voice of America programs, not 
only as they affect the preparation and 
the making of a speech or an address 
to the peoples behind the Iron Curtains, 
but also in the effectuation of policies 
that have to do with the operation of 
the Voice of America as such. 
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This organization of ours, although it 
is a trusting organization and although 
it does believe in good, decent business 
men playing their part in all matters 
affecting the welfare of our country, 
nevertheless we cannot afford as a great 
labour movement to let business men 
alone, and professional diplomats, have 
complete control of all our foreign rela- 
tions throughout the world. We have 
got to play our part. Our labour organ- 
izations can and will and must supply 
spiritual and moral leadership to the 
democratic forces. That is not a mere 
phrase. It has been used often, but it 
is meaningful in the sense that it.means 
to all of the people that organizations 
such as ours have a God-given obligation 
to provide spiritual and moral leadership 
to other peoples, not only at home, but 
throughout the entire universe. 

This organization of ours is against 
appeasement in any form. It hates war, 
it seeks to achieve peace, and it must of 
course continue in its efforts to acquire 
peace for the peoples of the world, not 
only for the purpose of establishing peace 
alone but to prevent the continued 
exploitation of the poor, the hungry, the 
weak and the sick all over the world, 
wherever they may be. So that these 
words, spiritual and moral leadership, 
which originally emanated in the councils 
of labour, must be provided by organ- 
izations such as ours, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, for our own 
government and for governments else- 
where all over the universe. 


Mr. Murray reported that the Executive 
Board of the CIO had carried out the 
instructions of the previous convention to 
investigate charges of communism against 
several affiliates and after “. . . democratic 
processes of trial . . . (had) found them 
guilty of operating communistically con- 
trolled unions and . expelled them.” 
Despite the ousting of these unions whose 
membership was over 850,000, the CIO is 
numerically stronger, he said. Approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the rank and file 
members of the communist unions had been 
brought back into membership. President 
Murray expressed his opinion that “the 
Communist Party has not only lost its 
influence in the United States... but... 
it is travelling its last mile in our labour 
movement. They are done.” 

Turning to the proposed creation of 
price and wage stabilization boards, Mr. 
Murray explained to the Convention why 
he, as a member of the Symington Com- 
mittee had “cast ... (his) ... vote against 
wage controls in that Board”. 
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Mr. Murray said that corporate profits 
after taxes had increased from 1936 to 1950, 
“from four billion, one hundred million to 
twenty-four and a half billion, six times 
the amount.’ As a result of this “the 
buying power of corporate profits after 
taxes since the early part of 1946 has 
increased 43 per cent,” he said. In contrast, 
Mr. Murray said “the buying power of 
weekly wages during this same period for 
all kinds of American labour has gone up 
6 per cent.” 

CIO opposition to wage controls “is 
predicated on the well grounded belief that 
American labour must first catch up, its 
wages must be hoisted, and if regimenta- 
tion must come, and all people must 
sacrifice . there must be equality of 


sacrifice in every segment of our national 
life.” 
Concluding, Mr. Murray said :— 

We have requested the Department of 
Defence, the Department of Manpower, 
the National Production Authority, the 
Symington Committee and all other 
agencies which have to do with the 
building up of our national defence 
program to give to our organization 
representation on each of these agencies, 
but not jobs. We are not interested in 
jobs. We want men placed in positions 
on the policy making level, where they 
may have something to say about what 
America is going to do in this defence 
effort as of the year 1950. 


Message from 
President Truman 


Unable to accept an invitation to address 
the Convention, President Truman sent a 
message extending his greetings and best 
wishes for a successful convention. 

In his message, President Truman drew 
attention to the state of the world, and the 
difficult situation in Korea. He said that 
“in co-operation with other free nations we 
are engaged in increasing our defence forces 
to the extent necessary to deter aggression 
elsewhere.” The United States would have 
to concentrate on building its defences in 
order to meet its world commitments, he 
told the Congress. This program included 
helping other nations to resist Communism 
internally as well as externally. In addi- 
tion to military aid, it would be necessary 
to “provide such economic and. technical 
assistance as may be needed to strengthen 
other free nations,” he said. 

President Truman described labour’s role 
in this program as a “vital one”, and said 
that “the demands on our system of pro- 
duction can only be met if labour does its 
utmost to expand our output of defence 


materials and equipment.” He urged the 
unions to work toward greater expansion of 
United States industrial strength. 

Turning to what he called the “spiritual 
contribution” which labour could make to 
the cause of freedom, Mr. Truman said :— 


The labour movement in this country 
is a symbol of our concept of freedom. 
It can speak directly to the working 
people of other lands. By its example 
it can show that a free and democratic 
society is the best hope of the worker 
everywhere. More than any other ele- 
ment in our country, the labour move- 
ment can refute the hes of communist 
propaganda about the nature of our 
society, and our objectives in the world. 
Your organization is already doing much 
to spread the true message of democracy 
through the world. It must, in the future, 
do even more. 

We must not forget that, if we are to 
achieve our aims, we have to increase our 
strength at home. We must continue 
to work for better health and _ better 
education for all our citizens. We must 
continue the job of eliminating discrim- 
ination on account of race, creed, or 
colour. We must continue our efforts to 
achieve a fair labour law, and protect 
and improve collective bargaining. 

The world contest in which we are 
engaged can not be won by those who 
would turn back the clock of social 
progress. It can only be won by those 
who have faith in the people, and who 
realize that the liberal creed is the only 
effective answer to the false dogmas of 
communist tyranny. 

Our defence production efforts will call 
upon us all to make sacrifices of some 
of the good things we now enjoy, and to 
defer some of the material comforts we 
hoped to have in the near future. These 
sacrifices should be shared fairly by all 
groups in our population. If that is done, 
I am sure they will be shared willingly. 

By working together, and with the help 
of Almighty God, we can win the peace 
with its rich rewards for all our people 
and for those all over the world who 
cherish liberty. 


Labour Unity 


The convention went on record as favour- 
ing continued efforts toward labour unity in 
the United States. The resolution support- 
ing the Congress’ efforts towards unity reads 
as follows:— 


This Convention approves. President 
Murray’s unity proposal. 


We note with satisfaction the progress 
that has already been made in the direc- 
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tion of labour unity. We endorse the 
actions taken by the members of the 
CIO Unity Committee and authorize and 
direct the Committee to continue to meet 
with the representatives of the AFL and 
other bona fide labour organizations, look- 
ing forward to the attainment of the 
cherished goal of every union member: 
the attainment of organic unity of all 
American labour. 


In an address on the resolution, President 
Murray voiced the hope that unity discus- 
sions with the AFL would continue follow- 
ing the conclusion of the Convention and 
of the steel negotiations which were then 
in progress. He suggested that it might be 
possible to broaden the scope of future talks 
to include spokesmen from “legitimate” 
unions outside of the two major organiza- 
tions. The “practical working unity” which 
had already been achieved on many matters 
of common concern between the CIO and 
AFL, at all levels was regarded by Mr. 
Murray as a reflection of the “grass roots 
sentiment” favouring unity and showed “a 
steadily increasing interest in the attain- 
ment of organic unity”. 


CIO Foreign Policy 


The Convention reaffirmed the CIO’s 
desire for peace and “all sincere efforts to 
obtain general disarmament including inter- 
national control of atomic energy with full 
powers of inspection.” However, the reso- 
lution ‘on foreign policy flatly rejected “false 
peace plans—such as those propounded at 
the Stockholm, Sheffield, and Warsaw con- 
ferences—advanced by the Communists for 
propaganda purposes to disguise the expan- 
sionist aggression of the Soviet Union.” 

The statement on Foreign Policy also 
included a declaration on Korea which 
said :— 

The CIO welcomes this occasion to 
reaffirm its complete support of our 
government and the United Nations in 
the struggle against Communist Agegres- 
sion in Korea. We renew our pledge in 
face of the further aggression by the Red 
Chinese puppets of the Soviet Union. 

After the eventual conclusion of the 
fighting in Korea, a great task lies ahead 
for the United Nations. Our Government 
must take the lead in pressing for 
thoroughgoing measures which will make 
the reconstruction of Korea an example 
and inspiration for all Asia. 

The false promises and dictatorship of 
the Communists must be replaced not by 
discredited feudal regimes but by bread. 
land, peace and freedom under a United 
Nations Commission for all Korea. 
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The Convention also gave strong support 
to the United Nations and urged affirmative 
action to aid underdeveloped countries. 
Support was also given the European 
Recovery Program (Marshall Plan), 
European Unity and the recently announced 
expansion of the U.S. Information Service. 

The Congress registered opposition to the 
granting of American aid to any dictator- 
controlled country. “The CIO deplores as 
dangerous to democratic unity and ideals, 
the granting of economic aid to the totali- 
tarian dictatorships of Franco Spain and 
Peron Argentina,” the resolution said. 


Resolutions 


The convention passed resolutions expres- 


sing the CIO position on many topics. 


These resolutions— 


Endorsed the program of political 
action sponsored by the Congress; 

Approved the CIO legislative program 
in support of the “New Deal” and the 
“Wair Deal’; 

Pledged to continue and increase efforts 
at organization; 

Promised continuance of the 
against the Taft-Hartley Act; 


fight 


Warned international and local unions 
to guard against state legislation per- 
mitting injunctions in labour disputes; 

' Demanded full civil rights for all 
Americans; 

Asked for major improvements in old 
age, survivors’ and disability imsurance 
and public assistance; 

Asked the United States Congress to 
strengthen wage-hour and public con- 
tracts legislation; 

Endorsed the policies of the Interna- 


tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

Election of Officers 

President Murray was. unanimously 


elected to his eleventh consecutive term as 
president of the CIO. There were no other 
candidates for the position, and Mr. Murray 
received an acclamation. James B. Carey 
was re-elected as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
organization, and vice-presidents elected 
were: Alan S. Haywood, J. A. Beirne, L. S. 
Buckmaster, Joseph Curran, O. A. Knight, 
Walter Reuther, Emil Rieve, Frank Rosen- 
blum and Michael J. Quill. In addition to 
these officers, the Convention also elected 
its Executive Board for the coming year. 


AMERICAN TRADE UNIONS AND 
TECHNICAL ENGINEERING SERVICES 


A recent article in the International Labour Review describes 
the development by certain unions of technical engineering 
services, to aid them in bargaining with management on problems 
of job evaluation, wage incentive plans, and other technical 


matters. 


While for the greater part of their 
history trade unions in the United States 
“have had no use for, and in fact have 
feared, the engineering approach to work 
problems in the plant,” they are tending 
more and more to employ technicians in 
their own behalf, according to an article in 
a recent issue of the International Labour 
Review of June. 

The author, Solomon Barkin, is Director 
of Research for the Textile Workers’ 
Union of America (CIO). In the article 
he first sketches the history of the trade 
union attitude towards “scientific manage- 
ment” in the United States, and towards 
the engineering experts who are _ instru- 
mental in developing its techniques. He 
then explains the reasons behind the change 
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in union attitude towards technicians, and 
finally illustrates the work of their engin- 
eering units by a description of the tech- 
nical service which he has built up in his 
own union. 

Because of the unions’ inherent suspi- 
cions of the scientific approach to indus- 
trial production, rates of pay, conditions 
of employment, job duties and assignments, 
etc., the growth of the technical engin- 
eering service has been the slowest of all 
union staff services, the author points out. 

Primarily, the unions’ concern has been 
centred around the establishment of basic 
terms of employment rather than controls 
over shop or production practices. It has 
not proved expedient to employ an adviser 
on industrial engineering problems in 


negotiating a basic wage schedule or 
general wage increases or even improve- 
ments in so-called fringe benefits (such as 
holiday and vacation payments, Christmas 
bonuses, employer’s social security contribu- 
tions, etc.). 


Antagonism Towards 
Scientific Management 


Generally speaking, the writer comments, 
“labour’s common attitude has been that 
management has been too aggressive in pro- 
moting efficiency and frequently too in- 
different to the effect of Job changes on the 
workers.” 

In fact, management has been more 
technique-conscious, and it was the intro- 
duction of the industrial engineer into the 
plant which created antagonisms among 
unions against “scientific management.” 
From the outset, organized labour regarded 
this policy as anti-union. “Scientific 
management,’ according to the article, 
“was described ‘as a monster which put 
workers at the employers’ mercy and 
stripped them of their principal bargaining 
weapon—skill.” 

Wage incentive systems based on time 
study, argued the unions, “pitted workers 
against each other in an inhuman and 
suicidal contest,’ and meant endless indus- 
trial changes, unstabilized industry, unem- 
ployment and lower earnings. The unions 
insisted further that time and motion 
studies were neither scientific nor fair in 
the determination of tasks or the fixing of 
rates, but merely gave mathematical 
expression to the wishes and attitudes of 
management. 

When, during the twenties, “advanced” 
employers integrated industrial engineering 
techniques with psychological tests, welfare 
programs and company unions, labour 
leaders became even more sceptical as to 
the worth of management techniques. 
Later, under the aegis of government pro- 
tection, workers by the million organized 
trade unions, and wherever possible they 
did away with time studies, wage incen- 
tives, psychological and medical tests, and 
merit rating of workers. 


Change in Union Attitude 


* In time, however, many workers accom- 
‘modated themselves to the techniques of 
scientific management and began to see im 
them certain advantages. Some union 
leaders mastered the techniques with a 
view to protecting workers and extending 
the benefits derived from the innovations. 
The contribution which scientific manage- 
ment made to over-all efficiency during the 


technical approach in the factory. 


first World War also influenced many 
labour leaders. Samuel Gompers, President 
of the American Federation of Labour, 
declared at the end of the war that “the 
trade union movement welcomes... every 
device and readjustment that will make 
expended effort more valuable to 
humanity.” 

Gompers along with others advocated 
joint consultation between workers and 
employers on industrial innovations, the 
author states. In 1925, the Federation 
revised its wage policy to reflect the con- 
clusion that the major sources of rising 
income and wages were higher produc- 
tivity and the elimination of waste. 

Organized labour in the ’thirties was too 
engrossed in getting trade unions estab- 
lished to show much interest toward the 
Positive 
co-operation was not revived until the 
second World War when labour united for 
an all-out production effort. Some unions 
which had formerly fought the principles 
of scientific management now accepted 
them’; others went further in advocating 
their extension. 

With the unions’ general reversal of 
attitude towards the technical approach, 
interest in securing engineering advisory 
services increased. The demands for such 
services multiplied as the difficulties in- 
creased at the local level in dealing with 
employers’ proposals. As the recognition 
of the need for assistance has grown, 
various unions have established their own 
technical services.* 


Requisites in 
Organizing a Technical Service 


Turning to the service which he organ- 
ized in the Textile Workers, the author 
first offers several suggestions regarding the 
undertaking of a technical service within 
a union. First, the staff must consist of 
permanent personnel and not of consul- 
tants, the reason being that engineering 
consultants have been trained in manage- 
ment’s approach and could not therefore 
maintain an undivided loyalty to the trade 
union. 

Permanency is considered a prerequisite 
for the personnel if they are to acquire 
the ability to formulate complaints care- 
fully and accurately, to give documented 
expression to the workers’ general dissatis- 
faction and to handle specific technical 
erlevances. 


* The anticle cites three unions as having national 
technical staffs. These are the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union (AFL), the Textile Work- 
ers’ Union of America (CIO), and the United 
Automobile Works of America (CIO). 
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Secondly, a union’s technical service must 
be properly integrated with its economic 
stafi. Management techniques, as the 
article explains, are designed to meet 
economic issues. Engineering and man- 
agement data and findings are materials 
used in the discussion of such problems 
as earnings and wage rates, work-duties 
and man-hour requirements, and have no 
independent significance in collective bar- 
gaining. “The technical service must serve 
the union’s negotiators in the same manner 
in which the management uses its tech- 
nicians,” the writer states. 


Functions of 
Textile Workers’ Service 


In the case of the Textile Workers’ 
technical service, its primary function is 
to aid and train the union’s administrative 
personnel in the handling of problems of 
an industrial engineering character. 

Among its advisory functions, the Tex- 
tile Workers’ technical staff includes assist- 
ing the union to develop its policy on 
worker effort, technological job and work 
assignment changes, time study, wage in- 
centive plans, job evaluation, merit rating 
and the technical conditions in the mill. 

A major service function of the union’s 
technical staff is to aid in the application 
of the above policies with a view to 
solving specific problems at’ each level of 
operation. Included among the four service 
functions of the engineering staff are aid 
in union organizing, in contract negotia- 
tions, in the handling of specific jobs 
grievances under an existing contract and 
in arbitration proceedings. . 

Other functions include education and 
training of union business agents and union 
members of textile industry joint boards; 
the printing and distribution of informa- 
tion on a variety of subjects; interpreta- 
tion of developing technology; assistance 
to management in adjusting to new trends; 
encouragement of mill safety and health; 
and education of the public and employers. 

In connection with the last mentioned 
function, the writer states that the Textile 
Workers’ Union staff considers it funda- 
mental to encourage others to devote 
greater critical study to and appraisal of 
the materials in this field of technical 
engineering. 


* k K 


British Unionists 
Advocate Technical Services 


In Britain ten trade union officials 
stated that it is time for big unions and 
federations to engage their own production 
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engineers, according to the August issue of 
Labour, a publication of the Trades Union 
Congress. 

The officials proposed that the Congress 
itself should employ staff to aid unions in 
setting up production departments and to 
give technical assistance to unions too 
small to afford their own experts. 

Included among the officials are presi- 
dents, general secretaries, executive com- 
mittee members and divisional organizers 
of ten important unions in engineering, 
mining, building and textiles. 

While the unions to which these officials 
belong are not committed to the views 
expressed by the latter after independent 
investigations, there is ample evidence, the 
magazine states, that the idea of consulting 
and even appointing specialists is steadily 
gaining favour among British unions. _ 

Workers contend that their industries 
must be up-to-date and efficient if full 
employment is to remain and the standard 
of living to rise. They have therefore 
resolved to assist, through their unions, 
any efforts to increase productivity. 

As to the methods, the officials in their 
report stated that where managements are 
progressive in modernizing workshops and 
improving production methods, trade union- 
ists must be prepared to understand the 
innovations, to see the advantages and 
drawbacks of proposals arising out of joint 
consultation, and to ensure that earning 
opportunities are increased rather than the 
opposite. Where, on the other hand, 
managements are content with outmoded 
methods that keep prices high, unions must 
be prepared to take the initiative in 
stepping up efficiency. 

To achieve these goals, the officials pro- 
posed that explanatory week-end and 
summer school courses on the economics 
of full employment would help the trade 
unionist to see his own industry against the 
background of his country’s economic 
situation. 

To deal effectively with the day-to-day 
problems of the worker, workshop repre- 
sentatives must be trained in production 
techniques and be able to offer practical 
and realistic criticisms at meetings of the 
works committee. The training should be 
done by a staff of technical experts if the 
union can afford this expense. 

The task of the Trades Union Congress, 
say the officials, should be to give help 
and guidance in the formation of the new 
departments mentioned above and to give 
direct services to unions not yet in a posi- 
tion to add to their own staffs. 


THE SHORTER WORK WEEK 


Wartime experience in both Great Britain and the United States 
supports the conclusion that the six-day, forty-eight hour week 


is the maximum for efficiency in war production. 


This is one of 


the conclusions reached in a National Industrial Conference 
Board study summarized below. The report notes, however, that 
different results might occur from the inauguration of this work 


week in peacetime. 


In presenting their survey, Economics of 
the Work Week, the authors Herbert R. 
Northrup and Herbert R. Brinberg note 
that the movement for shorter working 
hours in America has a long history, dating 
back before “the full flowering of the 
factory system in the United States.” The 
first move was toward the ’sunup to sun- 
down” working day, followed by agitation 
for a day from 6 a.m. to 6 pm. By early 
in the nineteenth century, working people 
were asking for the ten-hour day, and 
between 1840 and 1860, a ten-hour day 
was being increasingly adopted. 

By the close of the American Civil War, 
there was a growing demand for an eight- 
hour working day. While the eight-hour 
day was by no means standard in 1900, 
the first two decades of the century saw 
swift progress towards this objective. In 
1900 the average weekly hours worked in 
all industry was 57:3; by 1920 this had 
decreased to 50:4. 

The great depression which began in 
1929, was responsible for drastic reductions 
in working hours. Employers cut hours 
and “instituted share-the-work programs, so 
that the reduction in hours between 1930 
and 1933 represented a loss rather than a 
gain in material well-being.” 

It was not until the passing of the Fair 
Labour Standards Act in 1938, that the 
forty-hour week became national policy in 
the United States. The Act established a 
forty-four-hour-weekly maximum to become 
effective in 1938; and then _ successive 
reductions to forty-two hours in 1939, and 
forty hours in 1940. However, the Act was 


not universal in its coverage and “as 
originally written ...was estimated to 
exclude either by general or _ specific 


exemptions, more than one-half the labour 
force.” 

While the World War I trend was 
towards reduced hours, the requirements 
of war production during World War II 
forced “a sharp increase” in working hours. 
The study notes that :— 


, 


“The wartime interruption of the down- 
ward trend in hours, however, was only 
temporary. Throughout World War II, the 
overtime provisions of the Fair Labour 
Standards Act remained in effect, and time 
and one-half was paid for all work in 
excess of forty hours a week. When hostili- 
ties ended, the forty-hour week again 
became the standard. Moreover, industries 
which were not covered by the hours 
provisions of the Act, such as air trans- 
port in 1945, railroads (non-operating 
employees) in 1949, and some units of 
retail trade went on the forty-hour week 
for the first time.” 


Trends From 1945 to 1949 


Since the end of World War II, agitation 
for even shorter working hours has fluc- 
tuated. In 1945, President William Green 
of the AFL stated that “so long as there 
is ohne man who seeks employment and 
cannot find it, the hours of labour are too 
long.” The restatement of this principle, 
originally laid down by Samuel Gompers, 
was occasioned by the fear, prevalent at 
the time, of a post-war recession. Mr. 
Green expressed the opinion that the six- 
hour day and the thirty-hour week would 
become “an economic necessity,” in order 
to lessen the threat of unemployment. 

The expected recession did not mater- 
ialize, and “attention was turned to the 
desirability of increasing work schedules as 
a means of dampening inflation.” 

Early in 1949, there was again the threat 
of a recession and “labour once again began 
to discuss and press toward a shorter work 
week, with a thirty-hour week the aim.... 
As soft spots began to appear in various 
sectors of the economy, union leaders, 
especially those of AFL and independent 
unions . . . commenced advocating shorter 
hours of employment.”* 





* This study was released in April, 1950, and 
therefore has no information concerning trends in 
hours since the American preparedness program has 
started to move into high gear. 
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Arguments for Shorter Hours 


The study discusses the four principal 
arguments advanced for shorter hours. 
These are:— 

1. Shorter hours improve the health of 

the population; 

2. Shorter hours allow for increased 
leisure, which in addition to being 
salutory in itself also permits workers 
to purchase and enjoy the products of 
industry ; 

3. Shorter hours increase worker effi- 
ciency enough to offset less work time; 


4. Shorter hours are necessary to insure 
full employment. 


Health and Leisure 


In the United States, regulations on 
hours for women, hours in dangerous 
trades, and hours in transportation have 
been based chiefly on health reasons. In 
transportation, the purpose of these regu- 
lations is to protect “the health and safety 
of the consumer as well as that of the 
worker. pe 

The survey states:— 


The arguments based on health are more 
applicable to a longer work week than 
forty hours. Consequently, the  pro- 
ponents of a work week shorter than 
forty hours do not use the health argu- 
ment much except in the cases of par- 
ticularly dangerous or strenuous trades or 
occupations. 

The effect of hours of work on the 
accident rate has been the subject of a 
number of studies, but these studies have 
two distinct limitations. First, no defi- 
nite measurement is utilized by the 
studies, especially in comparing different 
types of work which subject workers to 
different risks of injury and different 
degrees of physical exertion and nervous 
strain. Second, the studies pertain to 
situations in which the work week was 
lengthened over a previous standard which 
was at least forty hours. In general, the 
results of these studies indicate a direct 
correlation between increased hours and 
accident rates, especially when the hours 
worked are increased beyond fifty per 
week and ten per day. 


It should be noted however, 
effect of increasing hours from a previous 
norm is something different from the 
effects which might occur from decreasing 
hours from a given norm. For example, 
if hours were reduced from forty to thirty, 
there is no proof that the accident rate 
would fall to any appreciable degree. On the 
other hand, if workers were accustomed 
to thirty hours, and the work week were 
suddenly increased to forty, adverse effects 
on the accident rate might well occur. 
This could happen because the living habits 
of people would be upset, meaning un- 
steady nerves and reduced alertness to 
accident hazards. Also it is possible that 
the tempo of production would be in- 
creased under a thirty-hour week. The 
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that the 


effect of an increase in hours from thirty 
to forty could then induce excessive fatigue 
and more accidents. 


Purchasing Power Theory 


Proponents of shorter hours have main- 

tained that “with the increased leisure 
which would come with the adoption of 
the thirty-hour week, and with the in- 
creased purchasing power which would 
come from the maintenance of earnings, 
the workers would have time and money 
to function as consumers of the products 
of industry.” 

As an example of current thinking among 
labour men on this subject, a statement 
is quoted in the study from the report of 
the AFL shorter work week committee. 
This report stated: “If the economy is to 
remain sound over the long run, our 
developing productivity and technology 
must be leisure providing as well as labour 
saving and must lead to shorter hours and 
higher living standards for all, rather than 
unemployment for a growing number.” 
Another argument which is not now as 
prevalent as formerly, is that shorter hours 
encourage greater participation in political 
and civic affairs. 

The survey makes the following state- 
ment on the purchasing power theory :— 

Since the average worker spends the 
bulk of his income on consumption goods, 
it may well be that he is about as good 

a customer for the non-essential items of 

industrial production as can be expected. 

Moreover, this leisure argument assumes, 

first, that the increased costs resulting 

from decreasing the hours will not adver- 
sely affect employment and therefore, in 
turn, adversely affect consumer expendi- 
tures; and second, it also assumes the 
shorter-hour movement will not be simply 

a device to increase overtime pay. Where 

actual hours are not reduced, but merely 

made more expensive by penalty overtime 
payments, the increased leisure argument 
is irrelevant; for here the workers? take- 


home pay, not the workers’ leisure, is 
increased. 


Efficiency and Productivity 


It has been found that, “historically the 
reduction in hours of work has been 
accompanied by increases in productivity.” 
The survey’s definition of productivity is 
not necessarily synonymous with that of 
efficiency. 

Productivity is not a measure of the 
man alone, but of the man and his equip- 
ment. It is a_ statistic commonly 
measured by dividing output by man-hours 


worked. Rising labour productivity is 
largely a manifestation of the joint con- 


tribution of increasing capital, improved 
managerial technique, and _— scientific 
advance. Thus the doubling of real out- 


put per man-hour between 1900 and 


1940 . .. was not primarily the result of 
greater (physical) effort. People did not 
work twice as hard in 1940 as in 1900. 


If anything, their work was less arduous. 


and it was done under better working 

conditions. The important point is that, 

in combination with much more plant and 
equipment (labour) produced twice 
as much per hour. 

On the other hand, labour efficiency, as 
defined here, refers to changes in output 
resulting solely from changes in labour 
effort or input, other factors being held 
constant. Hence an increase in labour 
efficiency will result in an increase in 
productivity; but an increase in produc- 
tivity does not necessarily mean _ that 
labour efficiency has increased. 

The more important studies on the effect 
of hours on labour efficiency were made 
during World War II, under abnormal 
conditions. Those available also deal 
mainly with increases in hours above forty, 


rather than below forty per week. 


In summarizing these studies, the authors 
have noted the following reservations :— 


Patriotism undoubtedly increased worker 
efficiency when, under normal conditions, 
efficiency might have been less at longer 
hours. 


In converting to war production, some 
companies installed improved machinery 
which increased productivity simultaneously 
with changes in work schedules. 


Firms frequently lost key personnel to 
the armed services, and nearly all firms 
which expanded were staffed with unskilled 
and inexperienced labour. 


Shortages of raw materials plagued many 
firms during the war and post-war periods. 


During World War II some plants in the 
United States, and a larger proportion in 
Britain adopted a full seven-day week, with 
hours ranging from fifty-four to seventy- 
two. This compared with an American 
pre-war standard of a five-day, forty-hour 
week, and a British standard of a six-day, 
forty-eight-hour week. According to the 
survey, results were very similar. 


For a time after the longer schedule 
was adopted, output increased. Then, as 
fatigue accumulated, weekly output fell to 
levels existing before the change, or even 
below that. Workers were found to have 
a tendency to pace themselves under 
different work schedules in order to avoid 
extreme fatigue. Where workers had no 
control of the speed of work, output in- 
creased under the seven-day week, but so 
did spoilage, sickness and absenteeism. 
The unanimous conclusion of all studies 
was that the seven-day week and hours of 
sixty or more a week reduced the effi- 
clency of labour and were uneconomical 
for business. 


The study summarizes the results of a 
survey made by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, which found :— 


In a majority of cases; the shift from 
the forty-hour, five-day week to the forty- 
eight hour, six-day week was accom- 
panied by an increase in output directly 
proportional to the increase in hours, and 
in all cases output increased to some 
extent. In the two cases in which a 
partial day rather than a full day was 
worked on Saturday, the increases in out- 
put were less than proportional to the 
increase in hours. This was also the case 
in a minority of the plants that shifted 
from the forty to the forty-eight hour 
week. However in all cases but five, the 
war emergency, the existence of wage in- 
centives in a number of the plants, and, 
in some instances, the fact that production 
was at a moderate pace prior to the 
increase in hours prevented resentment on 
the part of the workers as well as exces- 
sive fatigue and the consequent lowering 
of efficiency. There was one instance in 
which female labour efficiency declined in 
the change from forty to forty-eight hours. 


However, while there was a_ general 
increase in productivity, there was also an 
increase in the rate of absenteeism especi- 
ally among women employees, following the 
addition of the sixth working day. 

The conclusion reached regarding the 
increase from a five to a six-day week 
is that “the addition of the sixth day 
had no disadvantageous effect on output, 
provided daily hours were held to eight.” 
Other studies support the conclusion that 
the forty-eight hour week was best for 
war production, and that adding the sixth 
day had no ill effect unless the daily hours 
were excessive. It should be noted again, 
however, that different results might occur 
if the six-day week were inaugurated in 
peacetime. 

Following the war, when hours were 
again decreased, it was found that “a 
decrease in hours was accompanied by less 
than a proportionate decrease in produc- 
tion.’ In all cases except one, the 
decrease in hours was accompanied by an 
increase in efficiency. The change in hours 
had little effect on the absentee rate among 
male employees, but women’s absences 
increased. 


The report concludes :— 


The most logical explanation advanced 
for the observed improvement in_ efh- 
ciency as hours of work were reduced was 
that workers who were paid on an in- 
centive basis wished to make up lost take- 
home pay brought about by the elimination 
of time anda ‘half for the sixth. day: 

In general, industries where work was 
of the heavy, exhausting type profited most 
by a reduction from the forty-eight to the 
forty-hour week. The BLS study also 
supported the view that, although the 48- 
hour week, eight-hour day is the maximum 
for efficiency, the forty-hour week, eight- 
hour day is the optimum work schedule. 
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WAGE INCENTIVE SCHEMES 


IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 


Wage incentive schemes, other than straight piece rates, were in 
effect in 30 per cent of the establishments surveyed by the British 
Ministry of Labour. Such schemes were much more common in 


large than in small firms. 


In a separate survey of incentive schemes in building, the Min- 
istry of Works reached the conclusion “that where schemes were 
operated with enthusiasm, output was substantially increased, 
cost reduced, and the men’s earmngs supplemented.” 


In the spring of 1950 enquiries into the 
extent of wage incentive schemes in oper- 
ation in industry were instituted by the 
British Government. During a survey of 
earnings and hours in manufacturing indus- 
tries generally, and in some of the principal 
non-manufacturing industries, the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service obtained 
some particulars as to the number of estab- 
lishments operating wage incentive schemes, 
other than straight piece rates. Incentive 
schemes in building were surveyed by the 
Ministry of Works, in association with the 
Ministry of Health. The results: of both 
enquiries are summarized in the October 
issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


Survey of Industrial Establishments 


In the survey of earnings and hours in 
industry, made in April, 1950, by the Min- 
istry of Labour, employers were asked to 
state whether they operated for all or part 
of their employees a wage incentive scheme, 
other than straight piece rates, designed to 
encourage increased productivity. Definite 
answers were supplied by 51,000—nearly 90 
per cent—of the establishments from which 
_yeturns were received. At about 15,500, or 
30 per cent, of these establishments wage 
incentive schemes were in operation for 
some or all of the employees in April, 1950. 
The total number of wage-earners at work 
in these 15,500 establishments in the last 
pay week in April was about 2,850,000. 

Employers were not asked to state the 
number of workers to whom the schemes 
applied, nor to distinguish between the 
different types of schemes. Such schemes 
were understood to include any systems of 
payment made in addition to straight time 
or straight piece rates, which varied accord 
ing to the output of individuals, groups or 
departments, or which were based on good 
time-keeping, merit, avoidance of waste, 
ete. They also included differential piece 
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rates, which increased or decreased as out- 
put rose, and profit sharing and co- 
partnership. An affirmative answer merely 
established the fact that a wage incentive 
scheme of some unspecified kind was in 
operation for all or some of the employees 
at the establishment concerned. 

Referring to the exclusion of the straight 
piece-work system, the report says: “This 
system, the essence of which is a uniform 
price per unit of work over the whole 
output, is of course one of the most 
important of the methods of payment by 
results. It is to be distinguished from 
differential piece work, under which the 
rates per unit of work may be either 
‘progressive’, 2.€., Imcreasing as the output 
increases, or ‘regressive’, 2.e., decreasing as 
the output increases.” In previous enquiries 
the number of wage-earners paid by time 
rates and piece rates, or other systems of 
payment by results, have been ascertained, 
it is pointed out. The enquiry of April, 
1950, therefore, covers different ground 
from those of earlier dates “in that it 
includes systems of payment, such as good 
time-keeping bonuses, merit payment and 
profit sharing, which are not directly 
related to output; but excludes the system 
of straight piece work, which is very closely 
connected with output.” 

(An enquiry made in October, 1949, into 
the extent of payment-by-result schemes, 
including straight piece rates, showed that 
in 33 per cent of the establishments report- 
ing, some such system was in operation, 
covering 31 per cent of the wage-earners.) 

A breakdown of the figures for all indus- 
tries combined according to size of estab- 
lishment is given in the table included in 
this synopsis. 

While, as explained, the information 
available does not give any indication of 
the proportion of wage-earners covered by 
wage incentive schemes, the table shows 
that the proportion of establishments oper- 


ating schemes imcreases markedly as the 
size of the establishment rises. Conse- 
quently, while the total number of estab- 
lishments with no incentive schemes in 
operation is more than double that of 
those with schemes, the aggregate numbers 
of wage-earners are similar. 

The percentage of establishments oper- 
ating wage incentive schemes varied widely 
between industries. Figures ranged from 
less than five per cent in the two indus- 
tries, Gas andi Electricity, to over 80 per 
cent in three industries—Glass Container, 
Stationary Engine, and Linoleum and 
Leather Cloth Manufacturing. More than 
half of the industries showed percentages of 
between 25 and 55. Percentages above 
these figures were principally in the Metal 
Manufacture and the Engineering, Ship- 
building and Electrical Goods groups. 


Surveys of Incentives in Building 


The survey conducted by the Ministry of 
Works showed that of the 158 direct labour 
forces engaged on new housing in the 
spring of 1950, and employing 14,000 men, 
96 employing 10,339 men operated schemes 
based on output achieved in relation to 
agreed targets. While results of the 
schemes vary, the report says that a very 
large proportion are achieving their objec- 
tives. “The general effect of the incentive 
schemes on output and costs,” it states, 
“is difficult to assess from an enquiry of 
this nature, but the report indicates that 
where schemes were operated with enthu- 
siasm, output was substantially increased, 
cost reduced, and the men’s’ earnings 
supplemented.” 

It is noted also that the recent Working 
Party, appointed to enquire into the organ- 
ization and efficiency of building operations 
in Britain, reached the conclusion that 
incentive payments in building are essen- 
tial to adequate increase in output. 

The Ministry of Works survey covered 
schemes operated by direct labour forces 
of local authorities throughout England and 
Wales, and was confined to new house- 
building since this comprises the bulk of 
the building undertaken by direct labour. 
The report, it is explained, is not, therefore, 
a statistical assessment of the effects of 
incentives on building efficiency generally, 
nor is it intended to convey any particular 
impression of the working of direct labour 
organizations as such. 

It was estimated by 83 local authorities 
that the schemes had resulted in increased 
output and by 80 that reductions in labour 
costs had been achieved; 86 stated that 
the men’s earnings had been increased. 
Detailed evidence from 67 authorities 


showed average bonus earnings of 15 to 
20 per cent of basic wages, and from 32 
authorities an average increase of 27 per 
cent in output on bonused work, and an 
average saving of 7 per cent in labour 
costs. 

In some schemes the increase in output 
was quite small, particularly taking into 
account the output of the men as a whole, 
but the highest estimated overall increase 
was 43 per cent. The range was even 
wider in particular trades, and the increase 
in output varied from 22 to 112 per cent. 

The estimates of reduction in labour 
costs also varied widely. Some reductions 
of 25 per cent were claimed, representing 
over £100 per house. In particular trades, 
notably brickwork, savings of up to 45 per 
cent were claimed. 

The average bonus paid on the 67 
schemes reported on was dd. per hour. 
Bonuses varied from 1d. to 1s. 8d. Crafts- 
men generally earned from 34d. to 64d.; 
tilers tended to earn slightly less and 
plasterers slightly more. Labourers, mainly 
owing to the fact that the bonus is usually 
based on their lower hourly wage rates, 
earned somewhat less—between 3d. and 
54d. per hour. Payment of bonus at 
weekly intervals, it is stated, was regarded 
as desirable by a majority of local authori- 
ties, and was made in 61 of the 96 schemes. 

In 34 schemes, all the men directly 
employed on the job were covered; in 57 
others the schemes covered only the main 
trades or operations. 

The figures given for improvement in 
output, savings in labour costs, and bonus 
earnings, the report stresses, refer usually 
only to the time during which men were 
engaged on bonused work, as experience 
shows that it is difficult to include more 
than a proportion of the men’s time on 
such work. The overall effect on output, 
therefore, and consequently on labour costs 
and bonus earnings, will on the average 
have been less than that indicated by the 
figures given. 

Few local authorities covered by the 
survey have succeeded in bonusing main- 
tenance work, which presents special diffi- 
culties. This problem, it is noted, is being 
explored by the Ministry of Works. 

The labour forces operating incentive 
schemes were found to be larger than those 
having no schemes; the average number of 
men engaged on new housing in the former 
was 101. It is clear, the report says, that 
the larger forces have found themselves 
to be in a better position to initiate 
schemes than the smaller forces. 

The report records various difficulties in 
the way of incentive schemes, such as lack 
of suitable operating staff, but it also shows 
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that these difficulties have frequently been 
overcome. Half of the schemes were oper- 
ated in conjunction with joint production 
committees, usually composed of members 
of staff and operatives of the direct labour 
forces. In most of the remaining schemes 
the men were brought into discussion 
before and during the operation of the 
scheme. | 


Typical Incentive Schemes 


Particulars of two typical incentive 
schemes in operation are given in an 
appendix to the report. In the first 
scheme, the estimated labour cost for each 
item is extracted from the priced bills of 
quantities and these are grouped to form 
labour cost or man-hour targets for between 
30 to 40 operations on a pair of houses. 
The targets are agreed with the men and 
the men’s time is allocated during the 
week to the tasks on which they are 
engaged so that when each task is com- 
pleted the actual labour cost is known. 
Each week an assessment of the tasks com- 
pleted by each trade is made. The actual 
labour cost is deducted from the target 
cost and the men are entitled to two- 
thirds of any saving. The bonus earned is 
shared in each trade or gang in accordance 
with the wage rate and the hours worked 
of each man, and is usually paid out in 


the week following the completion of the 
tasks. This type of scheme has the 
advantage that each gang or trade has a 
direct incentive, and it provides the basis 
for the costing of the work as it proceeds; 
but it does demand the allocation of the 
men’s time to particular tasks and the 
calculation of the bonus earned on each. 
The second scheme quoted is similar in 
principle to the first but is on a much 
broader basis. The agreed target labour 
cost for a pair of houses is broken down 
into a number of stages and the percentage 
of the total labour cost is worked out for 
each stage. These figures form the basis 
for assessing the target value of work done 
each month. The wages paid during the 
month are deducted from the target labour 
cost and the men are paid as bonus 75 per 
cent of any saving achieved. All men on 
the site are covered and the bonus is 
distributed in equal shares to craftsmen 
and labourers in accordance with the hours 
worked by each. It is pointed out that 
this type of scheme is simple to operate 
but demands careful preparation at the 
commencement of the job. A part of the 
incentive may be lost because all men 
share equally in the bonus, irrespective of 
the relative contribution of each gang. 
Also, the scheme does not provide much 
useful information for future estimating. 


WAGE INCENTIVE SCHEMES IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 





Number of 








Establishments Total Number 
Size of with Wage of Wage-Earners 
Establishment Incentive at Work at 
(Number of Schemes other Establishments 
Wage-Earners) than Straight Included in 
Piece Work Column (2) 
(000’s) 
Under lie sae ils Iss 8 
1h eee 2,597 45 
25—A49., 3,124 113 
50—99........ Re es 224 
100—249 3,146 496 
250—499....... 1,290 450 
500—999....... 620 425 
1,000 or more 469 1, 082 
Rotana US. ey 2,848 
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Percentage 
Number of Number of 
Establishments Total Number Establishments 
with no Wage of Wage-Earners with Wage 
Incentive at Work at Incentive 
Schemes other Establishments Schemes (other 
than Straight Included in than Straight 
Piece Work Column (4) Piece Rates) 
in April, 1950 
(000’s) pic. 
7,892 47 13 
9,346 ise Pipe 
Oe: 248 30 
5, 159 ail 38 
3,183 585 45 
362 459 49 
502 338 iB) 
262 567 64 
305026 Dh THiS 30 







ndustrial Relations 
and Conciliation 


A dispute involving longshoremen engaged in coastwise shipping 
operations on the West Coast was settled during November by a 
Conciliation Officer. Other officers were assigned by the Minister 
of Labour to deal with disputes affecting a number of widely 


separated industries. 


Introduction 


During November and the early part of 
December, the Minister of Labour ‘appointed 
Conciliation Officers to deal with seven 
industrial disputes in widely separated parts 
of Canada. 

The first of these involved a dispute 
between Canada Coach Lines Limited, of 
Hamilton, Ontario, and its employees rep- 
resented by Local Union 1454 of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America. The Union had been certified on 
August 11, 1950, as the bargaining agent 
for approximately 300 employees of the 
Company. On November 2, the Minister 
of Labour appointed an Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer to confer with the parties and 
endeavour to secure an adjustment. It was 
reported that the main point of contention 
involved the rate to be paid to drivers for 
lay-over time. Several previous collective 
agreements between the Company and an 
Employees’ Independent Union had _ pro- 
vided for the payment of straight time 
rates of wages for lay-overs, but the 
employer contended that these provisions 
had worked a hardship and proposed that 
a reduction to approximately half-time pay 
be adopted for lay-overs. Proposals for 
wage increases put forward by the Union 
were also major items in dispute. No 
agreement was found possible by the Con- 
ciliation Officer and on November 17 the 
Minister of Labour appointed a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation to consider 
the dispute. 

The other cases in which Conciliation 
Officers were appointed were still in the 
mediation stage at the time of writing. 
These include disputes between the Abitibi 
Coach Lines and Transportation Company 
Limited, Val D’or, Quebec, and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers; Smith 
Transport Limited, Montreal, Quebec, and 
Local No. 106, Transport Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers’ Union of the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 


America; Yukon Consolidated Gold Cor- 
poration limited, Dawson, Y.T., and Local 
564, International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers; Trans-Canada Air Lines 
and the Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Asso- 
ciation; the Alberta Wheat Pool and 
employees of its Elevator Department at 
Vancouver, B.C., represented by Grain 
Elevator Workers, Local 333 of the Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 


of America; Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Limited, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, and 
Local 342, Flour and Cereal Workers’ 


Division of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America. 

The settlement of a dispute by a Con- 
ciliation Officer was reported during 
November. The case involved longshore- 
men employed by members of the coast- 
wise section of the Shipping Federation 
of British Columbia, namely, Canadian 
National Steamships, the British Columbia 
Coast Steamship Service of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Frank Water- 
house of Canada, Limited, Packers Steam- 
ship Company Limited and Union Steam- 
ships Limited. The employees were repre- 
sented by Local 38-163 of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. 

No developments occurred during the 
period under review in connection with the 
dispute involving the major Canadian rail- 
way systems and the two groups of unions 
representing their non-operating employees. 
It was anticipated, however, that the 
decision of the Hon. Mr. Justice Kellock. 
the arbitrator appointed in accordance with 
the provisions of The Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act, would be made 
public during the month of December. 





This section covers proceedings under 
two federal statutes, the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act and 
the Conciliation and Labour Act, involv- 
ing the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour 


Relations Board and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 





The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 


which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, le., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation,’ radio broadcasting 
stations and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargan collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 


of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make_ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta: two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during the month of November. 
The Board issued six certificates designating 
bargaining agents and rejected one applica- 
tion for certification. During the month 
the Board received seven applications for 
certification. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. Hotel and Restaurant Workers, Local 
No. 779, Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
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and Bartenders International Union, for a 
unit of employees of the Canadian National 
Railways employed in the Newfoundland 
Hotel, St. John’s, Nfld. (L.G., Dec., 1950, 
Dazvaie 

2. The National Seamen’s Association of 
Canada, for a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed on vessels owned and operated 
by Keystone Transports Limited, Mont- 
real (L.G., Oct., 1950, p. 1669). 

3. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada), for a unit of unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed in the deck, engineroom 


and steward’s departments of deepsea dry 
cargo vessels of Canadian registry owned 
or bareboat operated by the Western 
Canada Steamship Company Limited, 
Vancouver (L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1891). 

4. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada), for a unit of unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed in the deck, engineroom 
and steward’s departments of deepsea dry 
cargo vessels of Canadian registry owned 
or bareboat operated by Johnson, Walton 
Steamships Limited, Vancouver (L.G., 
Nov., 1950, p. 1891). 

5. Local No. 882, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, for a unit of 
engineers employed by Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation in the operation 
and maintenance of its steam heating 
plants at Park Crescent, New Westminster, 
BO MC.G., “Nov. 91950; “p.. 1892). 

6. The Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen, 
for a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by the Western Union Telegraph Company 
on board the cs. Lord Kelvin and the 
es. Cyrus Field, operating out of Halifax 
(L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1891). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Division No. 1229, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, affecting 
employees of Island Transport Limited, 
Charlottetown, P.EI. (L.G., Dec., 1950, 
p. 2051). The application was rejected for 
the reason that the Association ‘did not 
have the support of a majority of the 
employees affected. The decision was made 
without prejudice to the question of juris- 
diction upon.which the Board made no 
finding. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of masters employed by the 


Saint John Tugboat 
Saint John, N.B. 
H. R. Pettigrove). 

2. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, on behalf of locomotive 
engineers and hostlers handling steam and 
other classes of motive power employed 
by the Canadian National Railways in 
its Newfoundland District (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin). 

3. The Canadian. Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of licensed navigating 
officers employed by the Westward Ship- 
ping Company Limited, Vancouver, on 
board the mv. Standard Service and mv. 
B.C. Standard (Investigating Officer: D. 8. 
Tysoe). 

4. Malt and Grain Process Workers, 
Local No. 105, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, on 
behalf of employees of the McCabe Grain 
Company Limited, Winnipeg, employed in 
the Company’s seed cleaning plant at 
St. Boniface, Manitoba (Investigating 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

5. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, on behalf of employees 
of the British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion employed in No. 4 hangar at Dorval, 
P.Q. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

6. Loca! No. 955, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, on behalf of steam 
engineers, firemen and maintenance men 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in the MacDonald Hotel, Edmonton 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

7. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, on behalf 
of news-stand attendants employed by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service). 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Company Limited, 
(Investigating Officer: 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Lahour 


During the month of November the 
Minister appointed Conciliation Officers to 
deal with disputes between the following 
parties :— 

1. Local No. 1454, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, and Canada 
Coach Lines Limited, Hamilton (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
and the Abitibi Coach Lines and Trans- 


portation Company Limited, Val D/’Or, 
P.Q. (Conciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 


Settlement Effected by 
Conciliation Officer 


During the month the Minister received 
a report from G. R. Currie, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between Local 38-163, Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, and the 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia, 
representing Canadian National Steamships, 


aye 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), Frank Water- 
house of Canada Limited, Packers Steam- 


ships Company Limited, and Union 
Steamships Limited (L.G., Dec., 1950, 
Ds 20)" 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


On November 17, 1950, the Mu£nister 
appointed a Board of Conciliation and 


Recent Decisions of 


Investigation to deal with matters in 
dispute between Canada Coach Lines 
Limited, Hamilton, and Local No. 1454, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America. The Board was appointed 
following receipt of the report of F. J. 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer (see 
above). Constitution of the Board had not 
been completed at the end of the month. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its findings in 
cases heard on July 11, 1950. 


Case No. 597.—Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (Prairie Region) and the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees ex parte. A dispute concerning 
the discharge’ of a bridge and _ building 
foreman following a mishap on April 27, 
1948. 

The engine of a work train hauling a 
pile driver outfit went through the bridge 
at Mileage 15.34 on Lloydminster Sub- 
division. This bridge was to have been 
repaired by the pile driver outfit in charge 
of B & B foreman. The company stated 
that the foreman “had been instructed on 
the previous day as to the work which he 
was to do on 27th April.’ The engine 
went through the bridge, killing the head 
end trainman, and seriously injuring the 
engineer. The company said that “great 
material damage was done as a result of 
the mishap.” The foreman in question 
was dismissed. 

The company contended, among other 
matters, that the foreman had been given 
clear instructions as to the work to be 
performed and the location of the bridge; 
and that he had “completely failed to 
carry out his duties.” 

The employees claimed that the fore- 
man’s instructions in connection with the 
work to be done had not been in writing; 
that he had no definite knowledge as to 
the location of the bridge; that “apparently 
no orders were given not to proceed beyond 
defective bridge;” and that the roadmaster 
and other officers had been “lax in their 
duties when they travelled over bridge 
preceding work train knowing there was 
no flag protection after roadmaster had 
removed flags.” 

The decision of the Board sustained the 
employees’ contention. 
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Case No. 598.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. <A _ dispute 
concerning the assessment of discipline 
against a trainman in respect to an 
accident at Warroad, Minn., September 13, 
1949. 

The Joint Statement of Facts indicated 
that Extra 3460 left Rainy River for 
Paddington following another extra (3329) 
on a 20-minute block. ‘Extra 3460 collided 
with the rear of extra 3329 at Warroad. 
The engineman was suspended, and the 
trainman was assessed with ten demerit 


marks “for failure to maintain proper 
lookout while moving through yard 
limits.” 


The employees contended that just east 
of the yard limit board at Warroad, the 
head end trainman on Extra 3460 witnessed 
the application of the air brakes by the 
engineer, and noticed “that the speed of 
the train when passing the yard limit board 
was fifteen (15) miles per hour.” The 
engineer then made a second application 
of the air brakes and reduced speed 
further to about five miles per hour. 
“This speed was maintained for several car 
lengths prior to and while moving over the 
highway crossing. The rear of Extra 3329 
West was three or four car lengths west of 
the crossing, and the collision occurred at 
this point.” 

The employees further contended that 
the head end trainman “was not negligent 
in his duties and could not have prevented 
the accident.” 

The company contended that Extra 3329 
was in the siding at Baudette, and that 
Extra 3460 West, pulled in to the siding 
behind it. Extra 3329 then left Baudette 
for Warroad and had one ear to discharge 
there in “addition to inspecting train and 
checking by Customs. This work was 
practically completed and train was just 


about ready to leave when the. accident 
occurred.” As a result, the engineman was 
suspended “for his responsibility for the 
accident.” The Trainman “was assessed 
ten demerit marks for failure to maintain 
proper lookout while moving through yard 
limits.” 

Further oral evidence was presented to 
the Board by both parties in the dispute. 

The Board decided that the “contention 
of the employees .. . (be) sustained to the 
extent of payment for lost time.” 


Case No. 599.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. A _ dispute 
regarding payment to a yardman at Prince 
George, B.C., October 13, 1949. 

Joint Statement of Facts: The yardman 
was assigned as helper in the Prince George 
Yard, and on October 13, 1949 worked as 
follows :— 


Oct. 18, 1949—6.30k to 14.30k— 
Assigned Helper. 
einen oe 1049 eoUle sto. 1330k— 


Oct. 14, 1949—Spare Foreman. 


A claim was made for time and one-half 
pay for the shift worked as spare foreman. 
Both shifts were paid straight time. 

The employees contended that the man- 
agement had misinterpreted Article 1, 
clauses (b) and (c) of the Yardmen’s 
Schedule, and that there was a rule pro- 
viding that yardmen “would receive com- 
pensation at the rate of time and one-half 
when required to perform a second tour of 
duty within a 24-hour period.” 

The company contended that the filling 
of the yard foreman’s vacancy has been 
handled in accordance with practice in 
effect at similar points on the Western 
Region and that no schedule rule has been 
violated. 

In a general statement, the Board held 
that the case had arisen due to lack of 
clarity of understanding between the officers 
of the Railway and representatives of the 
Brotherhood as to the proper procedure to 
be followed. The Board therefore recom- 
mended that the parties confer together 
and endeavour to clarify the practices to 
be followed in the future. 


The decision of the Board was that “the 
contention of the employees . (be) 
sustained without prejudice.” 


Case No. 600.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. <A claim by 
a conductor and two trainmen for “eight 
hours at yard rates account not being 
called for duty with self-propelled Clam- 


shell, working within yard limits at Prince 
George, B.C., on September 29, 1947.” 

Joint Statement of Facts: Clamshell No. 
50061 (a self-propelled unit) was operating 
on the main track within the yard hmits 
of Prince George, and was protected by a 
“Si shrein Urder’ 

The Clamshell which was in charge of 
a Concrete Pipe foreman, with several form 
fitters and one labourer, was used on the 
main line within yard limits loading sand 
from a sand bank along the track. A car 
was used with the self-propelled Clamshell, 
which car when loaded was moved by the 
Clamshell from the main line into one of 
the yard tracks and another empty car 
secured. No train crew or conductor- 
pilot was called in connection with this 
service. 

The employees contended that “when 
Clamshells or Pile Drivers are operated on 
main track, a pilot is required; or when 
ears are to be handled or switching is 
required of the self-propelled unit, a full 
crew shall be provided.” 

They cited sections from the rules to 
support their contention, and also quoted 
Case No. 163 heard by the Board on 
June 13, 19238. 

The company contended that the Fore- 
man in charge of the Clamshell had 
written and been examined in both (A) 
and (B) books and that he was fully 
qualified to be in charge of the self- 
propelled Crane while making use of the 
main track within yard limits; and further 
that he understood fully the protective 
measures to be taken in connection with 
such movements. The company further 
stated that all movements were protected 
by Train Order, and that “flag protection 
(was) provided. in accordance with Oper- 
ating Rules 40-44.” ‘ 

The company also said that on the date 
in question, no yard crew was available. 
It contended that “there was no violation 
of either the company’s rules and instruc- 
tions or of the schedule rules presently in 
effect. The claim of the employees is not 
justified either as the result of accepted 
practices of the Company, or in accordance 
with schedule rules.” 

Both parties requested 
submit further evidence. 

In a general statement, the Board said 
that in its opinion, a pilot should have 
been used. 

The Board sustained the contention of 
the employees “to the extent of payment 
for one day’s pay at yard foreman’s rate 
to the employees entitled to the call.” 


permission to 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. These 
are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc., are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Manufacturing 
Tobacco and Liquors 


WALKERVILLE, ONT.—HiIRAM "WALKER AND 
Sons LIMITED AND THE DISTILLERY, 
RECTIFYING AND WINE WorKERS’ INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, LOCAL 61. 


Agreement to be in effect: from July 1, 
1950, to June 30, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice, 
provided, however, that the question of wage 
rates may be reopened on July 1, 1951, by 
either party on 45 days’ notice. 


Union security: the employer will retain in 
his employ only members of the union in 
good standing. New employees must within 
3 days of commencing work apply to the 
union for a temporary working permit. If 
retained by the company after a 90-day trial 
period they shall be required to join the 
union. The union agrees to issue temporary 
working permits to all temporary employees 
and accept them into the union as full 
members at the conclusion of their trial 
need upon payment of all fees and regular 

ues. 


Check-off: upon written authorization by 
the employees the company agrees to deduct 
monthly from their pay union dues and to 
remit same to the union. The authorization 
shall not be revocable by the employee 
during the term of the agreement. 


Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for all 
work in excess of 8 hours in any one day or 
40 hours in any one week (44 hours in the 
Grain Corporation Elevator) and for all 
work on Sundays, except in the production 
departments, power house and watch service 
(if it is possible to eliminate Sunday work 
in the production departments any work 
performed on Sunday will be considered as 
overtime); double time for work on 8 
specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week after 1 
year’s sefvice, 2 weeks after 3 years’ service 
and 3 weeks after 15 years’ service. 

An employee shall be entitled to 3 days’ 
leave of absence with pay (provided they 
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Prohibition of overtime during slack 
season, permission to work overtime 
during the busy season only when all 
the workers of the factory are fully 
employed, and division of available 
work during slack periods among all the 


employees properly engaged in the work 
are features of an agreement between 
Certain Fur Manufacturing Firms in 
Montreal, P.Q., and the International 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Union, sum- 
marized below. 


are regularly scheduled working days) to 
attend the funeral of a member of his imme- 
diate family. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
milling department—elevator man _ $1.36, 
miller $1.41, general help $1.31; distilling 
department— still operators, drier operators, 
cooker operators $1.41; bottling department 
—male, checkers and starters $1.36, general 
help $1.31; female, government stamps 
$1.05, general help 96 cents; shipping depart- 
ment—checkers $1.39. general help $1.31; 
power house departmen t—maintenance 
engineer $1.54; shift engineer, coal crane 
tender $1.49; water tenders $1.39, firemen 
$1.34; maintenance department—electricians, 
plumber and pipe fitter, coppersmith $1.54; 
machinists, blacksmiths, carpenters, brick- 
layers $1.49; pipe insulator, cement finisher 
$1.44; storekeeper $1.36; cooper shop—head 
cooper $1.49; coopers and header machine 
operators $1.44; barrel char operator $1.36; 
general help $1.31. An employee shall be 
entitled to the maximum rate of pay pro- 
vided for his classification after 6 months’ 
service with the company and not less than 
one month in the classification. The above 
rates are 5 cents per hour higher than the 
previous rates. 

Shift differential: employees on rotating 
shift work shall receive a night shift 
premium of 5 cents per hour for all hours 
worked on the 2 shifts between 4 p.m. and 
8 a.m. 

Retirement: in- consideration of the 
employer’s contributions to the Retirement 
Annuity Plan, the union recognizes the right 
of the employer to require the retirement 
of any employee reaching the retirement age 
of 65 years or at any time thereafter, but 
such recognition shall continue only so long 
as the company shall not exercise its recog- 
nized right to withdraw the privilege of 
employees in the union’s bargaining units to 
participate therein. 

The Social Security Plan is covered by a 
separate agreement between the two parties. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Fur and Leather 


MonrTreAL, P.Q——-CERTAIN FuR MANUFAC- 
TURING FIRMS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Fur AND LEATHER WORKERS’ UNION OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
LocALS 66 AND 67, AND THE JOINT 
BoarD OF THE INTERNATIONAL FUR 
Workers’ UNION OF MONTREAL. 


Agreement to be in effect from May l, 
1950, to April 30, 1952. Ninety days prior 
to its termination the parties will make 
every effort to negotiate an agreement for 
the future needs of the industry as the 
occasion may then require. 


Union security: all employees must, as a 
condition of employment, be members of 
the union in good standing. Any new help 
that the employers require will be obtained 
from the union; if the latter is unable to 
supply same within 2 days from the time 
of the request, the employers may otherwise 
engage such new help, but any new employee 
must be a union member in good standing. 


Check-off: the employers undertake to 
deduct monthly from the wages of all 
employees, covered by this agreement, union 
dues and assessments in accordance with a 
seale to be provided by the union and to 
transmit same to the union. 


Hours: for manufacturers—8 per day 
Monday through Friday; for retailers—7 
per day Monday through Friday, 5 on 
Saturday, except during the months of 
September, October, November and December, 
when they will be permitted to work 8 hours 
per day Monday through Friday; a 40-hour 
week in either case. Overtime: time and 
one-half will be paid for all work after 
5 pm. and for all work performed by 
wholesalers on Saturdays and by retailers 
after 1 p.m. on Saturdays; during the 
months of September, October, November 
and December, retailers will be allowed to 
work 4 hours on Saturday morning for 
which employees are to be paid single time; 
double time and one-half for work on 7 
specified paid holidays. No work shall be 
permitted on Labour Day. No_ overtime 
work shall be performed during the first 6 
months of the year except in the case of 
trimmers who will be permitted to work 
overtime from June 1, instead of from 
July 1. During the other months no over- 
time shall be permitted unless all the 
workers of the factory are fully employed. 
Overtime work in any given establishment 
shall not exceed 20 weeks and shall never 
extend beyond 9 p.m. Whenever there is 
not sufficient work for all employees, the 
available work in the shop shall be divided 
equally among all the employees properly 
engaged in the work. No worker shall be 
permitted to work in any craft other than 
the craft for which he has been engaged; 
if there is not sufficient work to keep him 
occupied at his craft he shall fill in other 
work as required of him; such other work, 
however, must not displace another employee. 


Vacations with pay: after 6 months’ con- 


tinuous service one week, after 3 years’ 


continuous service 2 weeks. 


Mininum weekly wage rates effective 
September 1, 1950 (where 2 rates are given 
they are for first class and second class, 
respectively); cutters $65.50 and $55.50, 
apprentice cutters $43; operators, male 
$54.50 and $43, female $42 and $33.50; 
trimmers $43 and $36.50, blockers $43 and 


$32.50; finishers, male $49 and $41, female 
$40 and $32.50; lining cutters (or those who 
cut and sew) $36.50, lining operators $31.50, 
examiners $47 and $37; employees trimming 
or padding collars $32.50; all closers shall 
receive the wages of a first class operator; 
apprentices (male or female) first 6 months 
$15, second 6 months $17, third 6 months 
$19, fourth 6 months $21. A workman 
promoted from second class to first class will 
receive an increase of 25 per cent of the 
difference in wages between the 2 classes on 
the date of promotion and a further increase 
of 25 per cent of such difference each 6 
months until he receives the minimum wage 
of a first class employee. Apprentices may 
be promoted to regular second class work 
subject to similar arrangements. 


Apprentices: factories with less than 15 
employees shall be entitled to engage one 
male apprentice and factories with more 
than 15 employees two male apprentices. 
As many female apprentices as are required 
may be employed but they must be of the 
ages of 16 to 20 years inclusive. 

Insurance: the employers agree to pay 
weekly an amount equal to 14 per cent of 
their weekly payroll to the insurance fund 
established for the benefit of all their 
employees. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Metal Products 


Kingston, Ont.—ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LIMITED, AND UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, ALUMINUM DIVI- 
SION, LOCAL 343. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 22, 
1950, to June 21, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the 
sole collective bargaining agent for all 
employees represented by the union. Neither 
party will discriminate against any employee 
by reason of race, colour, creed, nationality. 
religious or political beliefs, or because of 
membership or non-membership in the union. 

Check-off: the company shall deduct 
monthly from the pay of all employees who 
so authorize union dues and remit same to 
the union; the authorization may be revoked 
within the 2% weeks’ period preceding the 
date of expiration of this agreement or any 
renewal thereof (previously it could be 
revoked at any time). 

Hours: the standard work week shall 
normally be the hours scheduled for the 
employee on that particular shift. No 
employee is obliged to work more than 6 
days in any calendar week. Shifts shall 
rotate in a forward direction. Overtime: 
time and one-half shall be paid for all hours 
worked in excess of 8 per day providing a 
full standard week has been worked. Owing 
to the system of change-over and the varia- 
tion in the number of shifts worked per 
week, the length of the standard week varies 
according to the shift on which an employee 
works. Ten minute rest periods shall be 
allowed in each half of shift except where 
shift workers are allowed a 30-minute lunch 
period with pay, in which case the rest 
period is to be considered as part of the 
lunch period. 

Statutory holidays: 8 specified holidays 
shall be observed, 6 of which are paid 
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holidays. An employee required to work on 
a paid holiday shall be allowed a day off with 
pay in lieu thereof. 

Vacations with pay: 1 week after 1 year’s 
continuous service, 2 weeks after 5 years’ 
service, always providing that at least 1,800 
hours (exclusive of overtime) have been 
worked since employee last qualified for a 
vacation. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
Remelt—fireman $1.10 to $1.274, senior clerk 
$1.024 to $1.15; fireman’s helper, furnace 
operator, scalper operator (Ingersoll) $1 to 
$1.124; saw operator, equipment conditioner, 
crane operator, truck operator 974 cents to 
$1.06; mould conditioner, baler operator, 
ingot conditioner 95 cents to $1.034; scalper 
helper, saw helper, machine helper 95 to 984 
cents; janitor, general labour 95 cents. 
Sheet. mill—roller “A” $1.10 to $1.32, 
roller “B” $1.05 to $1.274, utility operator 
$1.074 to $1.20, slitter operator $1.024 to 
$1.15; shear operator, furnace operator $1 
to $1.124; stretcher operator 974 cents to 
$1.06; ingot washman, punch press oper- 
ator, roll catcher 95 cents to $1.01; circle 
shear operator 95 to 984 cents. Tubing and 
extrusion——press operator “A” $1.10 to 
$1.275, “B” $1.05 to $1.174; angle truer 
operator, drawbench operator, finisher “A” 
$1.05 to $1.174; stretcher operator $1.024 to 
$1.15; tube reducer operator, point forger, 
finisher “B” $1 to $1.124: die man, reeler 
operator, billet borer operator, swager oper- 
ator, die assembler, lathe operator 973 cents 
to $1.06, draw drum _ operator, degreaser 
operator, drawbench toolman, mandrel 
cleaner 95 cents to $1.034; tube tester oper- 
ator 95 cents to $1.01. Inspection—in- 
spector “A” $1.024 to $1.15, “B” 971 cents 
to $1.06; female examiner 90 to 95 cents. 
Shipping—senior clerk, box maker, packer 
pA OOF artOnne. Log packer mss nailing 
machine operator 974 cents to $1.06; load 
checker 95 cents to $1.034. The above rates 
are from 5 to 8% cents higher than the 
previous rates. Special rates will be estab- 
lished for jobs filled by handicapped persons. 
Any woman who completely replaces a man 
on his job will receive the man’s rate for 
that job. 


Shift differential: employees on the second 
and third shifts shall be paid a premium of 
5 cents per hour over the regular rate. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the continuation 
of the Labour-Management Production 
Committee. 


KINGSTON, OnT.—ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LIMITED, AND INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, LocaL 54. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 22, 
1950, to June 21, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one between 
this company and the United Steelworkers 
of America, Local 343, summarized above, 
except that it does not provide for any rest 
periods. 

Hourly wage rates: Die and machine shops 
—craftsman “A” $1.324 to $1.50; toolmaker, 
die maker, die sinker, head precision in- 
spector $1.273 to $1.50; machinist “A’’, roll 
grinder $1.20 to $1.424; precision inspector, 
machinist $1.174 to $1.35; heat treater $1.15 
to $1.323; senior clerk, improver “A” $1.024 
to $1.15; improver “B”, laboratory helper 95 
cents to $1.033; cribkeeper 95 cents to $1.01, 
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general labour 95 cents. Maintenance depart- 
ment—-machinist “A”, mechanic “A”, electri- 
cian $1.20 to $1.424; machinist, pyrometrist 
“A”, $1.174 to $1.35; painter, blacksmith, 
plumber, welder, saw filer, carpenter $1.15 to 
$1.323; mechanic “B” $1.124 to $1.30; sub- 
station operator, chief oiler $1.05 to $1.173; 
pyrometrist “B”, safety, improver, saw grinder 
“A” $1.024 to $1.15; oiler, chauffeur 974 
cents to $1.06; saw grinder “B”, helper, 
driller 95 cents to $1.034. Heating section 
(bi-weekly )—engineers, 2nd class $110 to 
$130, 3rd class $95 to $105, 4th class $85 
to $90. With a few exceptions the above 
rates represent an increase from 5 to 74 
cents per hour. 


WINpDsSoR, ONT.—CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF 
CANADA LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Union, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT 
AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS 
oF AMERICA, LOCAL 195. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 5, 
1950, to June 4, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The union 
shall be entitled to re-open this agreement 
after June 4, 1951, on economic matters only 
excepting with respect to pensions and in- 
surance of a general character. The com- 
pany recognizes the union as the sole collec- 
tive bargaining agent for all. eligible 
employees. There shall be no discrimination, 
intimidation, restraint or coercion because of 
membership or non-membership in the union. 


Check-off: the parties agree to a com- 
pulsory check-off of all sums assessed from 
time to time by the union upon its members 
for general union purposes from the pay of 
all employees covered by the agreement, 
subject to certain provisions (modified Rand 
Formula). 

Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of above hours and for work on 
Sundays (except when part of regular shift) ; 
double time and one-half for work on 6 
specified paid holidays (previous agreement 
provided for double time on 6 paid holidays). 

Vacations with pay: the two parties will 
discuss whether the vacation period for a 
year shall be 1 or 2 weeks. Employees shall 
be granted 1 week’s pay after 1 year’s 
seniority, 14 weeks’ pay after 3 years’ 
seniority and 2 weeks’ pay after 5 years’ 
seniority. 

Wages: the company agrees to a wage 
increase of 6 cents per hour, provided that 
for the period of 5 years from June 4, 1950, 
no demand will be made by the union upon 
the company for the establishment of a 
pension retirement plan or for the assump- 
tion by the company of any portion of the 
cost of any such plan.* 

Shift differential: the company will pay a 
5 per cent premium for work by employees 
regularly employed on the second or third 
shift. 

Welfare plans: effective not later than 
June 15, 1950, the company agrees to pay 
the present cost of the following items: 
(1) life insurance up to $3,000 with per- 
manent total disability clause shall be con- 
tinued in the same manner as_ before; 
(2) sickness and accident insurance up to 
$21 weekly benefit with a maximum benefit 
period of 26 weeks; (3) Blue Cross Hospital- 


* See footnote on next page. 


ization Plan on a _ semi-private basis for 
employees only; (4) Windsor Medical Ser- 
vices Plan for employees only. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


CHATHAM, ONT.—-CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF 
CANADA LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT 
AND AGRICULTURAL [IMPLEMENT WORKERS 
oF AMERICA, LocAL 127. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 22, 
1950, to June 22, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. This agree- 


ment is similar to the one between the 
companys Windsor plant and the union 
(Local 195), summarized above, with the 


following differences :— 

Hours of work are 42 per week, 8 or 83 
per day. 

Wages are increased by 11 cents per hour, 
effective June 18,°1950, as compared to 6 
cents in the other agreement.* 


Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


CHIPPAWA, Ont.—NorToN COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL 
Union, Locat 154. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 21, 
1950, to May 21, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: any employee who at the 
date of this agreement is, or who during 
the life of this agreement becomes, a mem- 
ber of the union shall, as a condition of 
employment, maintain his membership in 
good standing. <AJl new employees shall, 
after 45 days’ employment by the company, 
make application to the union and remain 
union members in good standing for the life 
of this agreement. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the wages of all 
employees who were members of the union 
as of May 20, 1946, and, if so authorized, 
an initiation fee, not to exceed $3, from 
the pay of,employees who became members 
after May 20, 1946. 

Hours: for day shift workers—42 per 
week; the daily hours will be agreed upon 
between the company and the union com- 
mittee. For shift workers—8 hours per 
day with a working week averaging 42 hours 
according to the agreed shift schedule. 
Overtime: time and one-half shall be paid 
for work beyond the regularly assigned 
working hours and double time for work on 
8 specified paid holidays. An employee 
required to work 2 hours or more overtime 
after his normal quitting time shall be 
furnished.a meal or $l‘ cash. For each 4 
hours overtime, after the initial 2 hours, an 
additional meal or $1 cash will be given. 
Paid time to eat the meal furnished or to 
obtain food with the cash will be allowed. 

Vacations with pay: after 1 year’s con- 
tinuous service 1 week, after 3 years’ service 
(must include one year’s continuous service) 
2 weeks, after 20 years’ service 3 weeks. 
One day leave of absence with pay will be 
granted an employee to attend the funeral 
of an immediate relative. 

* Newspaper reports indicate that, effective Sep- 
tember 10, employees were granted additional wage 
increases amounting to 8 cents an hour for production 
workers and 11 cents for skilled trades (L.G. Nov., 
1950, p. 1787). 


AND 
WORKERS’ 


Wages: the minimum hiring rate for 
hourly-rated employees shall be $1.18 per 
hour, except in the case of apprentices, 
janitors, guards and watchmen; this repre- 
sents an increase of 7 cents per hour over 
the previous rates. When replacing male 
employees with female employees the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work shall 
prevail. 

Shift-differential: 5 cents per hour extra 
will be paid for work on afternoon shift 
and 7 cents per hour extra for work on 
night shift. 

Pension: the contributory pension plan 
and an improved supplementary plan will 


continue in effect for the term of. this 
agreement. 

Sickness and Accident Insurance: ‘the 
present group insurance plans will be 


changed as follows in so far as they affect 
active employees as of June 1, 1950: 
(a) life insurance policies for $1,000 will 
be increased to $1,500 and total and per- 
manent disability benefits will be added to 
the policies of all active employees; (b) the 
daily hospital benefit will be increased from 
$5 to $5.50 and special hospital services 
benefits from $50 to $55. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Construction 


Toronto, Ont.—-Toronto PLASTERING Con- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND OPERATIVE 
PLASTERERS AND CEMENT, FINISHERS 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, LocAL 48. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1952; should either party 
desire to change or terminate this agree- 
ment notice to that effect shall be given 
on or before December 31, 1951. 

Union security: the employers agree to 
employ only union members; the union shall 
give preference in supplying men to employers 
who are party to this agreement. The 
production of a working membership card 
or a signed permit from the union shall be 
accepted as a guarantee of membership; the 
union, however, reserves the right to with- 
hold the granting of any permit when less 
than 50 per cent of its entire membership 
are employed. Where a firm or company 
comprise more than 2 members, only 2 of 
such number shall be recognized as employers 
working with the tools at the trade. 


Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
after the regular working hours up_ to 
10 p.m., double time thereafter and for work 
on Saturdays, Sundays and all statutory 
holidays; work on such days shall be done 
only in cases of emergency and on receipt 
of permit from the union to do so. Under 
no circumstances shall members of the union 
work on Labour Day, 


Vacations with pay rates shall be 4 per 
cent of weekly earnings. 

Minimum hourly wage rate for plastering 
of any description shall be $2. When 8 or 
more plasterers are employed there shall be 
a superannuated man employed at a rate to 
be agreed upon between the employer and 
the employee, but in any event not less than 
60 per cent of the regular wage rate. 
Provision is made for transportation to and 
from out-of-town jobs and for settling 
disputes. 
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Toronto, ONT.—THE CoNnTRACTING PLAS- 
TERERS’ ASSOCIATION OF TORONTO AND 
THE PLASTERERS LABOURERS’ UNION, 
Loca. 781. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
25, 1950, to April 30, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: the employers agree to 
employ only members of the union; the union 
must give preference in supplying men to 
employers party to this agreement. If the 
union is unable to supply men, the con- 
tractor shall have the right to employ 
emergency men who must first obtain per- 
mits from the union and then join the 
union. 

Check-off: employers will accept orders for 
union and initiation dues when signed by 
the members affected. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of the regular hours; 
straight time for work on Saturday morning 
and time and one-half on Saturday after- 


noon when not attending plasterers and 
lathers; double time on Saturdays and 
Sundays if working with plasterers or 
lathers. 


Vacation pay shall be paid at the rate of 
4 per cent of total weekly earnings. 

Minimum hourly wage rate for plasterers’ 
and lathers’ labourers $1.35, retroactive to 
May 1, 1950, and effective to April 30, 1951 
(an increase of 5 cents over previous rates) ; 
from May I, 1951, to April 30, 1952, the rate 
shall be $1.40. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes. 


KITCHENER AND WATERLOO, ONT.—CERTAIN 
CoNTRACTORS AND UNITED |BROTHERHOOD 
oF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 1940. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 15, 
1950, to April 30, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 90 days’ notice. 

Union security: the employers agree to 
employ as carpenters only members of the 
union so long as the union is able to furnish 
them. 

Hours: 9 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 45-hour week. When more than one shift 
is required the second and third shifts shall 
be given 9 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work. 
No workman shall be allowed to work more 
than one shift in 24 hours except at over- 
time rates. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of the regular working hours, 
double time for work on Sundays and 7 
specified holidays. 

Vacation pay will be at the rate of 4 per 
cent of earnings. 

Minimum hourly wage rate—$1.25, an in- 
crease of 5 cents over the previous rates. 

Apprentices shall be governed by the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Lonpon, ONT.—NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MASTER PLUMBERS AND HEATING CoN- 
TRACTORS OF CANADA (ONTARIO BRANCH) 
LONDON AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION 
OF JOURNEYMEN AND APPRENTICES OF 
THE PLUMBING AND PIPEFITTING INDUS- 
TRY OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
Loca 593. 


Agreement to be in effect from May lI, 
1950, to May 31, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
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Union security: employers shall give pref- 
erence in employment to union members or 
men willing and eligible to become members. 
Union members likewise agree to give pref- 
erence to shops which are parties to this 
agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. If shift work becomes neces- 
sary, a shift commencing at 8 a.m. shall work 
the regular 8 hours for 8 hours’ pay; a 
shift commencing any time between 9 a.m. 
and 7 p.m. shall work 7 hours for 8 hours’ 
pay; a shift commencing any time between 
8 p.m. and 2 a.m. shall work 6 hours for 8 
hours’ pay; no employee shall work more 
than one shift in any 24-hour period under 
these conditions. Overtime: double time 
shall be paid for all overtime and for work 
on Saturdays, Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays. 

Hourly wage rates: for journeymen $1.65, 
an increase of 10 cents over previous rates; 
for apprentices: Ist year 30 per cent of 
journeyman’s rate, 2nd year 40 per cent, 
3rd year 50 per cent, 4th year 70 per cent 
and 5th year 85 per cent. On completion 
of their full term of apprenticeship with one 
employer all plumbing apprentices will be 
provided with a complete kit of tools as his 
own personal property. Vacations with pay 
rates shall be 4 per cent of wages, the same 
to be additional to above hourly rates. 
Vacation period shall be mutually agreed 
upon between employer and employee. 

Out-of-town work: employees required on 
out-of-town work shall have their fare and 
board paid and time spent travelling to 
and from such work shall be paid for at 
single time, but only up to 5 pm.; if 
travelling at night a sleeper is to be pro- 
vided. Employees shall be provided with 
transportation to and from their home city 
as follows: one trip per month on jobs 200 
miles distant and one trip every 2 months 
on jobs over 200 miles from home. 

Provision is made for the adjustment of 
disputes and grievances. 


Service » 
Professional 
Toronto, ONT.—THE GOVERNORS OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO AND BUILDING 
SERVICE EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Loca 204. 


Agreement entered into June 15, 1950. 
The employer recognizes the union as the 
exclusive collective bargaining agent for all 
eligible employees. There will be no dis- 
crimination, interference, restraint, coercion 
or intimidation by the employer or the union 
because of membership or non-membership 
in the union. 

Check-off: the employer agrees to deduct 
monthly from the pay of all employees, who 
so authorize, union dues and remit same to 
the union; the authorization may be can- 
celled at any time. 

Hours: 48 per week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for all work in excess of 48 hours 
per week except in the case of caretakers 
and trades helpers whose existing overtime 
arrangements will be continued; double time 
for work on 8 specified holidays. 

Vacations with pay: full time employees 
will be granted one week after 1 year’s 
continuous service, 2 weeks after 2 years’ 
continuous service; sessional employees will 
be given a vacation pay allowance on the 
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following basis: up to 24 months’ service 2 
per cent and after 24 months’ service 4 per 
cent of their total sessional earnings. 

Sick leave: employees with 6 months’ 
continuous service shall be granted 7 days 
sick leave with pay and employees with 12 
months or more 14 days. Commencing 
June 1, 1950, the unused portion of sick 
leave with pay in any one year may accumu- 
late up to a maximum of 2 months. 

Hourly wage rates, retroactive to March 
11, 1950: female cleaners, day 69 cents, shift 


74 cents; male cleaners, day 88 cents, shift 
93 cents; groundsmen, guards, watchmen, 
firemen and trimmers 90 cents; truck 
drivers 94 cents, trades helpers $1.14; care- 
takers and maids—existing rates to be in- 
creased not less than $183 per annum and 
$10 per month, respectively. A premium of 
15 cents per hour will be paid to groundsmen 
while employed on cement finishing or 
plaster or brick repair work. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of six others. In addition to 
those summarized below, they include: 
the amendment of the agreements for 
barbers at Montreal and for the fine glove 
industry in the province published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette issue of October 28. 

A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for retail stores at Farnham was 
published in the issue of October 21; 
another request for the amendment of the 
agreement for the building trades at Mont- 
real was gazetted October 28. Requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
the building trades at Montreal, for the 
men’s and boys’ hat and cap industry in 
the province and for barbers and_hair- 
dressers at St. Hyacinthe were gazetted 
November 4. Requests for the amendment 
of the agreements for the mechanical con- 
struction and repair industry, and for 
hospitals and charitable institutions at 
Quebec, and for the sheet metal fabricating 
industry at Montreal were gazetted 
November 11, and requests for the amend- 
ment of the agreements for retail stores at 
Farnham and barbers and hairdressers at 
Three Rivers in the issue of November 18. 

Orders in Council were also published 
amending the constitution and by-laws of 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister of 
Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by an agreement. Notice of such appli- 
cation is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agreement is 
administered and enforced by a joint committee of 
the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour GaAzerTe, January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings 
under this Act and eamlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GAZETTE monthly since June, 1934. 





certain joint committees and others approv- 
ing the levy of assessments on the parties. 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated October 19, 
and gazetted October 28, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between 
“L’Association des Patrons-Boulangers de 
Québec et District, Inc.” and “Le Syndicat 
de Industrie de la Boulangerie, Patisserie 
et Biscuiterie Inc.”, Québec. Agreement to 
be in effect from October 28, 1950, to 
October 27, 1951, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. It applies to all 
employees working in bakeries, pastry-shops 
or biscuit-shops turning out products for 
commercial purposes, as well as_ salesmen, 
salesmen’s helpers and delivery men. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the city 
of Quebec, the City of Lévis, and within a 
radius of 35 miles from their limits. 

Hours: 54 hours per week (work to be 
performed every day except Sunday); 
journeymen, helpers and apprentices (bakers) 
of the night shift will work a 50-hour week. 
(Previously employees worked 57 hours per 
week.) 

Overtime is payable at the rate of time 
and one-half for all work performed in excess 
of the standard hours per week and for work 
on Sundays and specified holidays. When 
certain specified holidays occur during a 
work week the standard work week will be 
reduced by 9 hours. 

Minimum weekly wage rates in bread 
bakeries: in establishments with more than 
6 employees—head journeyman-baker or 
assistant foreman $41 per week; in estab- 
lishments with 6 employees or less—head 
journeyman-baker or assistant foreman $38. 
Rates for other classifications: doughmaker, 
leaven man $36, oven man $35, weigher, 
panner and journeyman-baker $34, helpers 
$28, apprentices from $18 in the first year 
to $24 during the third year. Occasional 
journeyman bakers will be paid $6 for a 
standard work day. (In the previous agree- 
ment a journeyman-baker in any bakery was 
paid $28.50 per week.) 

Minimum weekly wage rates in pastry and 
biscuit-shops: in establishments with more 
than 6 employees—head journeyman pastry- 
cook, departmental head or assistant fore- 
man $41; in establishments with 6 employees 
or less—head journeyman pastry-cook, de- 
partmental head or assistant foreman $38; 
male and female employees producing cakes 
or pastries of all kinds—20 per cent are to 
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be paid a minimum of $27 per week, 40 per 
cent a minimum of $22 and the remaining 
40 per cent a minimum of $16. (In the 
previous agreement 40 per cent were paid a 
minimum of $23, an additional 40 per cent a 
minimum of $17.50 and the remaining 20 per 
cent a minimum of $12.50 per week.) 
Minimum wage rates for those male and 
female employees engaged in packing, wrap- 
ping, orders and sampling, and all other 
employees including those employed in either 
wholesale or retail stores pertaining to this 
industry, 20 per cent are to be paid a 
minimum of $18 per week, 40 per cent a 
minimum of $16, and the remaining 40 per 
cent a minimum of $14. (The previous 
agreement provided for rates ranging from 
$12.50 in the first 6 months, $13.50 in the 
second 6 months and $15 thereafter.) 

Minimum weekly wage rates in the delivery 
department and for maintenance employees: 
salesmen $22, salesmen’s helpers $16, delivery 
men $22. (The above rates represent in- 
creases ranging from $3 to $6 higher than 
those formerly in effect.) Maintenance men 
(watchmen, yardmen, stable men, general 
workers, etc.) $25, helpers $16 per week are 
added classifications. 

Vacation: one week wtih pay after one 
year of continuous service with the same 
employer; one-half day with pay for every 
month to those with less than one year’s 
service. Employees are entitled to 30 days 
of absence for illness or other justifiable 
reasons without loss of vacation rights. 
(Vacation provisions are similar to those 
previously in effect.) 

General provisions governing apprentice- 
ship regulations and board and lodging are 
included in this agreement. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. JEROME. 


An Order in Council, dated October 26, 
and gazetted November 4, amends _ the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(7G. Aug, 1948, p.. 873; Dec, 1949). p. 15595 
May, 1950, p. 694, Oct. p. 1680, Nov., 
Det LOD ji 

Overtime for job watchmen (night and 
day) will be paid at the rate of 75 cents 
per hour for all work performed in excess 
of the weekly maximum of 72 hours. 


BuILDING TRADES, HULL. 

An Order in Council, dated November 8, 
and gazetted November 18, extends the term 
of the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 78, April, 
p. 517, Nov., p. 1905) to March 12, 1951. 


BumILpING TRADES, ST. HYACINTHE. 


An Order in Council, dated November 8, 
and gazetted November 18, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(1..G., July, 1947, p. 1002, Sept.,. p. 1308; 
May, 1948, p. 488; Oct., 1949, p. 1247; Feb., 
1950; p. 209, Aug., p. 1185, Oct., p. 1679, 
Dec., p. 2067, and previous issues). 

Minimum hourly wage rates: certain classi- 
fications have been revised and their rates 
are as follows: layer of imitation stone and 
brick or of similar cement products (on the 
job) $1.15 in zone I, 95 cents in zone II, 
natural or artificial stone cutter (on the 
job) $1.15 in zone 1, 90 cents in zone ITI. 
(The rates shown above are from 5 to 10 
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cents per hour higher than those formerly 
in effect for the classifications artificial stone 
layer and stone cutter, on the job.) Stucco 
layer $1.15 in zone I, 95 cents in zone II 
and helpers to the above trades 75 cents in 
zone I, 65 cents in zone II are new classi- 
fications which have been added to the 
schedule of minimum rates for this industry. 


Trade 


RETAIL STORES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated October 26, 
and gazetted October 28, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1946, p. 629, June, p. 783, July, p. 930; 
June, 1949, p. 736 and previous issues). 


Minimum weekly and hourly wage rates: 
departmental manager—(male) $55, (female) 
$43 if annual turnover is $100,000; (male) 
$50, (female) $37 if annual turnover exceeds 
$50,000; (male) $45, (female) $32 if annual 
turnover is less than $50,000; head displayer 
$55; floor-walker $44; accountant $45, assis- 
tant-accountant (male) $32, (female) $25; 
collector (outside) $33; regular clerks and 
office employees (male) from $15 during the 
first year to $29 in the fifth year, after 5 
years from $34 to $43 per week; (female) 
from $14 in the first year to $19.50 in the 
third year, after 3 years from $22 to $26 per 
week; supernumerary employees (male) 48 
cents per hour, (female) 31 cents per hour, 
extra employees (male) 58 cents, (female) 38 
cents per hour; displayers (male)—after 5 
years from $39 to $49 per week; delivery 
men $37, delivery men’s helpers (under 21 
years of age) from $15 in the first year to 
$29 in the fifth year, delivery men’s helpers 
(21 years and over) $31; messenger $14, 
errand boy $12; shop personnel—tailors and 
dress-makers (male) after 5 years of experi- 
ence from $32 to $40; miulliners-seamstress 
(female) after 3 years of experience from 
$22 to $27; apprentice tailors or dress-makers 
(male) from $15 during the first year to $27 
during the fifth year, apprentice milliners— 
seamstress (female) from $14 in the first 
year to $19.50 in the third year; tradesmen 
$41, trades apprentices from $15 in the first 
year to $24.50 in the fourth year, trades 
apprentices who have not qualified as 
journeymen after the fourth year will be 
paid the rate of a general work employee; 
rates for apprentice clockmakers or jewellery 
trades from $10 per week in the first 6 
months to $22 in the fourth year remain 
unchanged; general work employee (under 
21 years of age) from $15 during the first 
year to $29 in the fifth year, (21 years of 
age and over) $31, general employees work- 
ing outside regular hours will be paid 70 
cents per hour; charwomen (working 48 
hours per week, day or night) $20, char- 
women (working less than 35 hours per 
week) 45 cents per hour; elevator operator 
(45 hours per week) $16 per week; restau- 
rant employees—(female) from $16.50 to 
$20.75; (male) from $19.25 to $28.75 per 
week. (The rates shown above represent 
increases where not otherwise stated, rang- 
ing from $1 to $5 per week over those 
formerly in effect.) The rates for night 
watchmen (watch only) which were increased 
from $25 to $27 per week and those rates 
for watchmen (doing general work) which 
were increased from $30 to $32.50, March 26, 
1949, are further increased from $27 to $30 
and from $32.50 to $36.50 respectively. 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedule of Wages and Heurs Recently 
Approved by Provincial Orders in 
Council in Ontario and Alberta. 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc. include two schedules 
made binding for the first time, two new 
schedules, and the amendment of one other, 
all summarized below. 


ONTARIO 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, BELLEVILLE. 


An Order in Council, dated October 5, 
and gazetted October 21, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for carpenters at 
Belleville, to be in effect from October 31, 
1950, during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. (A reduction of 4 hours 
per week from those formerly in effect.) 
Work that cannot be performed during 
regular datly working hours may be done 
at night if an employee does not work in 
excess of 8 hours, this work to be known 
as night work. 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
unless the advisory committee issues a 
special permit authorizing the performance 
of the work at a lower rate. Double time 
on Saturdays, Sundays and 9 specified holi- 
days. (Previously on Saturday overtime was 
payable at the rate of time and one-half 
after 12 noon.) One hour of overtime work 
may be done immediately following the work- 
ing period of a regular work-day without 
permission of the advisory committee. 


Minimum wage rate is increased from $1.25 
to $1.40 per hour for work done during 
regular day periods and from $1.25 to $2.10 
per hour for night work. The advisory 
committee may fix a lower minimum rate 
for handicapped workers. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS, BELLEVILLE. 


An Order in Council, dated October 5, 
and gazetted October 21, makes binding the 
terms of a first schedule for electrical con- 
struction and repair workers at Belleville, to 
be in effect from October 31, 1950, during 
pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44- 
hour week. Where work is carried on in 
2 or more shifts, an employee will be deemed 
to be employed during a regular working- 
day where the employee does not work more 
than 8 hours in any 24-hour period. Only 
one shift will be known as a day-shift. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work 
done during the one-half hour period imme- 
diately following the working period of a 
regular working day; double time for all 
other overtime work. No overtime work 
shall be performed without a permit from 
the advisory committee (with the exception 
of the one-half hour period shown above). 
Except in cases of extreme necessity where 
life or property is in danger or where 
repairs on buildings must be done in order 
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to prevent loss of employment to those 
persons regularly employed therein, no 
permit will be issued for work to be done 
on Saturday after 12 noon, or on Sundays 
and 6 specified holidays. 


Minimum hourly wage rate: $1.25 per hour 
during regular working periods. Employees 
on night shift will be entitled to 8 hours’ 
pay for 7 hours’ work. The advisory com- 
mittee may fix a lower minimum rate for 
those employees who are handicapped. 


° 


PLUMBERS, OTTAWA. 


An Order in Council, dated October 12, 
and gazetted October 28, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the plumbing 
and heating industry at Ottawa, to be in 
effect from November 7, 1950, during 
pleasure. 

Hours remain unchanged at 8 per day, 40 
per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
from 5 pm. to 12 midnight, Monday to 
Friday inclusive and from 8 a.m. to 12 noon 
Saturday; double time for all other over- 
time and for work on Sundays and 8 speci- 
fied holidays except that one hour’s over- 
time at regular rates may be added to any 
regular working day to complete a repair 
job. (Overtime provisions are similar to 
those formerly in effect.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
from $1.25 (L.G., Oct., 1947, p. 1476) -to 
$1.70 per hour. Men working on night shifts 
will be paid 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 
The advisory committee may fix a lower 
minimum wage rate for those employees who 
are handicapped. 


ALBERTA 


Manufacturing 
Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, EDMONTON. 


An Order in Council, dated September 11, 
and gazetted September 30, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(1G, Deo. 19465 ps 2770). 


*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta—legis- 
lation provides that, following a petition from rep- 
resentatives of employers and employees in any (or 
specified) industries, the provincial Minister charged 
with the administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by him, 
call a conference of representatives of employers 
and employees. This conference is for the purpose 
of investigating and considering the conditions of 
labour in the industry and of negotiating minimum 
rates of wages and maximum hours of work. A 
schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn up at 
such a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and _ sufficient 
representation of employers and employees, may on 
his recommendation be made binding by Order in 
Council in all the zones designated by the Minister. 
The Minister may also establish an advisory com- 
mittee for every zone to which a schedule applies 
to assist in carrying out the provision of the Act 
and the regulations. References to the summaries 
of these Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the Lasour Gazerre, April, 1950, page 518. 


Hours remain unchanged at 83 per day, 
464 per week; the regular shift for gas 
pump attendants and/or front end men 
shall be 84 hours distributed between 7 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., except on one day each week 
when the regular shift will be 4 hours; in 
garages and service stations permitted to 
give 24-hour service the regular working 
shifts will be 84 hours, except on one day a 
week when the hours shall not exceed 4, 
and may be worked at any time during the 
24-hour period. One day in lieu of regular 
shift work on Sundays and/or statutory 
holidays to be given within ensuing 7 days. 


Overtime rate remains unchanged at time 
and one-half. However, front end men, 
floor service men, night watchmen, storage 
attendants and/or gas service men working 
on their regular shifts on Sundays and/or 
statutory holidays will receive a day in lieu 
thereof within the ensuing 7 days. If 
employer is unable to grant a day in heu 
thereof within 7 days he may, subject to 
permission from the advisory committee and 
approval by Board of Industrial Relations, 
pay the employee concerned at the rate of 
time and one-half for the hours so worked 
or on duty. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for mechanics 
are increased from $1 to $1.25 for class AA, 
from 95 cents to $1.15 for class Al, from 90 
cents to $1.05 for class A and from 85 cents 
to $1 per hour for class B. Rates for 
washmen and greasemen 65 cents per hour 
remain unchanged. As previously in effect 
non-mechanical employees, permitted to do 
washing and/or greasing, provided such work 
does not take more than one-half their total 
time, are to receive not less than the 
minimum wage established by an Order 
pursuant to the male Minimum Wage Act. 
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Construction 


CARPENTERS, MEDICINE Har. 

An Order in Council, dated October 16, 
and gazetted October 31, makes binding the 
terms of a first schedule for carpenters at 
Medicine Hat, to be in effect from November 
10, 1950, for a period of 12 months, or there- 
after, during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 hours per week. Night shift will consist 
of 7 hours worked between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. 
Extra shifts in a 24-hour period shall not 
exceed 8 hours and the starting time of 
such shifts must be between 8 am. and 
4 pm. Extra shifts will only be worked 
when same will continue for at least 3 con- 
secutive nights and must be run in addition 
to the regular day shift. 

Overtime: time and one-half for the first 
4 hours worked in excess of regular hours; 
double time for all other hours worked and 
for work done on Sundays and 9 specified 
holidays. No work on Labour Day except 
where safety to life or property makes it 
necessary. Overtime rates will apply to 
extra shifts where not worked for 38 con- 
secutive nights. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
carpenters $1.40, carpenters (in charge of 
work) 10 cents per hour over journeymen’s 
rate. Employees called to work shall 
receive a minimum of 2 hours’ pay. Night 
shift employees to receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours’ work. 

Apprentices will be governed in accordance 
with The Alberta Government Apprentice- 
ship Act and Regulations. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1946, 
p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During October 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of October the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 137 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and con- 
struction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion.’ 
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During the same period a total of 167 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject -to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour’, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the work 
such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation, by agreements between em- 
ployers and employees in the district or by 
changes in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 

Corporation. . 10,069 $16,465,723.73 
Post Office. 3) 28 . 18 82,103.66 
Publie’ Works. . . . 1 3,573.00 
RO NDP ir is Oe Sas a 9 337,045.00 
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Recent Regulations Under 
Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Certain federal legislation conferring benefits on veterans of 
World War IT has been declared to apply to veterans of the 
Special Force. With respect to unemployment insurance, a 
veteran who has served in the Special Force will, on discharge, 
be credited with contributions at the combined weekly rate of 
96 cents for the period served, with a maximum of five years’ 
contributions. In Newfoundland, the first regulations issued 
under the Bowler and Pressure Vessel Act, 1949, provide, among 
other matters, for the qualification and examination of boiler 
mspectors, operating engineers, firemen and welders. For the 
mspection and construction of boilers and pressure vessels, Cana- 
dian Standards Association regulations are adopted as law in 
Newfoundland, as in several other provinces. [In British 
Columbia, supplementary Orders allowing extra hours to be 
worked in shops during the Christmas season have again been 
assued, and in Saskatchewan, an exemption has been permitted 


under the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act. 


DOMINION 


Canadian Forces Act 


Under the Canadian Forces Act (L.G., 
Nov., 1950, p. 1919) the Governor in 
Council is authorized, by regulation, to 
declare that certain laws listed in a 
schedule which confer benefits upon 
veterans of the Second World War will 
apply to veterans of any special force 
established in consequence of action under- 
taken by Canada under the United Nations 
Charter, the North Atlantic Treaty or any 
other similar instrument. 

Accordingly, the Special Force Veterans 
Benefit Regulations were issued under an 
Order in Council (P.C. 5412) on Novem- 
ber 8, and gazetted on November 22. 
making the Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act, the Pension Act, sections of the 
Civil Service Superannuation Act, and 
Part IV of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act applicable to persons enrolled in the 
Royal Canadian Navy Special Force, the 
Canadian Army Special Force and _ the 
Royal Canadian Air Force Special Force. 

The Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act had already been made appli- 
cable to the Special Force by an earlier 
Order in Council (P.C. 4619 of Septem- 
ber 25, 1950), now rescinded (L.G., 1950, 
p. 1920), and this Order has merely been 
incorporated in the new regulations. 


75226—6 


The Pension Act, which provides for 
pensions in respect of members of the 
Janadian naval, military and air forces, 
will apply to persons enrolled for the 
purpose of serving in the Special Force, 
while serving in the Canadian Army under 
the terms of such special enrolment, and 
to every officer and man of the regular 
or reserve forces while on the strength of 
the Special Force in a theatre of actual 
operations as though such service were 
military service rendered during World 
War II within the meaning of the Act. 

However, the section of the Pension Act 
prescribing the rates of pensions paid for 
death or disability suffered in respect of 
military service rendered in the _ non- 
permanent active militia or in the reserve 
army during World War II and in respect 
of military service in peacetime does not 
apply to members of the Special Force. 

Two subsections of the Civil Service 
Superannuation Act apply to persons serv- 
ing in the Special Force and to officers 
and men of the reserve forces as though 
their service in the Special Force were 
service in the forces during World War II. 
The period during which a contributor was 
absent on leave from the Civil Service in 
active or full-time service in the forces may 
be counted as service of the contributor 
for the purpose of computing allowance or 
gratuities under the Civil Service Super- 
annuation Act. Further, if a contributor 
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to whom this section applies was dis- 
charged from the forces and, immediately 
following his discharge, underwent treat- 
ment in a hospital operated under authority 
of the Minister of Veterans Affairs, the 
period of treatment will be counted as 
active service in the forces. 

Part IV of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which authorizes the payment of unem- 
ployment insurance to veterans, applies to 
every person who was enrolled for the 
purpose of serving in the Special Force 
and who was discharged from service in 
the Canadian Army under the terms of the 
special enrolment. It also applies to every 
officer and man in the reserve forces who 
has served in the Special Force and whose 
service with the regular forces has been 
terminated within one year from the date 
on which he ceased to serve with the 
Special Force. Termination, whether by 
way of return to reserve status or other- 
wise, will be deemed to be a discharge. 
Also covered are members of the regular 
forces who have served on the Special 
Force and who*have been discharged from 
the regular forces on medical grounds while 
on the strength of the Special Force. 

“Period of service” is defined as length 
of service in the Canadian Army under 
the terms of the special enrolment, except 
in the case of the last two categories of 
veterans mentioned, where it means the 
period of service on the strength of the 
Special Force in a theatre of actual oper- 
ations, excluding any absence without leave, 
leave of absence without pay, time served 
while undergoing sentence of penal servi- 
tude, imprisonment or detention, or period 
of service in respect of which pay is 
forfeited. 

With regard to contributions, the regu- 
lations stipulate that, on discharge of the 
veteran, the fund will be credited, from 
money appropriated by Parliament for the 
purpose, with the amount of the combined 
contributions of the employer and employed 
person at the combined weekly rate of 
96 cents for a period equal to the period 
of service up to a maximum of five years. 
The veteran will be deemed to have been 
employed in insurable employment during 
his period of service and all contributions 
required under the Act will be deemed to 
have been paid. However, if his period 
of service in the Special Force exceeds 
three months, but the combined contribu- 
tions plus any contribution made with 
respect to him prior to his period of 
service do not entitle him to benefit for 
at least 90 days, there will be credited to 
the fund for this purpose sufficient con- 
tributions to provide 90 days’ benefit for 
the veteran on his discharge. 
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The section of Part IV of the Act 
requiring a qualification period of 15 weeks 
in insurable employment and the section 
which brings merchant seamen under this 
Part do not apply to the Special Force. 


Prevailing Rate Employees 


The general regulations for prevailing 
rate employees (L.G., 1950, p. 224) were 
amended by P.C. 4245, which was made on 
September 7 and gazetted on September 27, 
with regard to vacation leave granted when 
a worker’s employment is terminated other- 
wise than by dismissal for cause or 
voluntary resignation after he has com- 
pleted six months of service. A distinction 
is now made between employees engaged 
on short-term projects of 12 months or less 
and those who are engaged for a longer 
period. 

In the case of an employee engaged on 
a short-term project, the termination of 
employment will not take effect until the 
end of a period of vacation leave, after 
he has ceased to work, equal to the total 
unexpired vacation leave credits accrued to 
him on the day he ceased to work. 

The termination of employment of a 
worker not engaged on a short-term project 
will take effect at the end of a period of 
vacation leave, after he has stopped work, 
equal to the total unexpired vacation leave 
credits accrued to him on the day he ceases 
to work and of the additional unexpired 
credits that would have accrued to him if 
he had continued to be employed until the 
end of the fiscal year. 


PROVINCIAL 
British Columbia Factories Act 


Further safety measures have been taken 
in British Columbia by the addition of 
three lengthy sections to the regulations 
which were made in 1935 under the 
Factories Act governing the installation, 
operation and maintenance of freight and 
passenger elevators. The amendments, 
which were approved on August 28 and 
gazetted October 19, contain rules for the 
construction and safe operation of moving 
stairways and power dumb-waiters. They 
require the installation of guards and 
safety devices, and provide for strict tests 
either in the manufacturer’s plant or on 
installation. 


Moving Stairways 

Rules for the construction of moving 
stairways are set out under the headings: 
angle of inclination, width, balustrading and 
handrails, treads and landings, strength of 
trusses or girders, track arrangement, 
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capacity and loading, and factors of safety. 

Safety requirements for the operation of 
moving stairways include limitation of 
speed, application of power, lighting, safety 
devices and tests. Steps must not travel 
at more than 125 feet per minute unless 
the administrative authority approves a 
higher speed. An electric motor must not 
be used as a driving means for more than 
one moving stairway and the drive machine 
must be connected to the main drive-shaft 
by toothed gearing or a coupling and not 
by a chain. The use of cast iron pinions 
is prohibited. 

Permanent artificial lighting must be 
provided in every machine room and 
persons must be able to operate the light- 
ing switch without reaching over any part 
of the machinery. Step-treads must be 
illuminated throughout their entire run at 
a light intensity of not less than two-foot 
candles. 

A number of safety devices must be 
provided including emergency stop-buttons, 
conspicuously located in a readily acces- 
sible position near the top and bottom 
landing of each moving stairway and 
guarded against accidental contact. The 
operation of either button must interrupt 
the power to the drive machine and it must 
be impossible to start the drive machine 
by means of these buttons. Starting 
buttons must be of the key-operated type 
and be located within sight of the stairway. 
There must be a speed governor to inter- 
rupt the power to the drive machine in case 
the speed of the steps exceeds a prede- 


termined value not exceeding by more than, 


40 per cent the normal running speed. 

Every moving stairway must be supplied 
with an electrically released and mechani- 
cally operated brake of sufficient power to 
stop it when fully loaded. In case any of 
the safety devices function, the brake must 
automatically stop the moving stairway 
when it is operating in a descending direc- 
tion. If the drive-machine is connected to 
the main drive shaft by a chain, a device 
must be provided to brake the main drive- 
shaft in case the drive-chain parts. 

Each type and size of moving stairway is 
required to be type-tested for the contract 
load which it is designed to carry. Tests 
may be made at the option of the manu- 
facturer in his plant or on the first moving 
stairway of that type and size installed in 
a building. Installations made after the 
type tests have beem completed must be 
tested separately without load. Tests 
required by the regulations include a speed 
test, the application of the broken step- 
chain and the broken drive-chain devices 
and the emergency stop buttons. 
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Reasonable access to the interior of the 
moving stairway must be provided for 
inspection and maintenance. 


Power Dumb-waiters 


The hoistways of power dumb-waiters 
must be enclosed from floor to ceiling 
except that at the top terminal landing 
under-counter hoistways need only be 
enclosed to the top of the hoistway. 
Landing openings in power dumb-waiter 
enclosures must be equipped with doors 
provided with electric contacts and locks 
which will prevent the operation of the 
machine while the hoistway door is open 
and prevent the opening of the door unless 
the car is at the landing. 

Power dumb-waiter cars must be of 
sound construction, as defined in the regu- 
lations, and capable of sustaining loads as 
set out in a table. They must not exceed 
9 square feet in horizontal area and the 
compartment height must not be over 3 
feet, 6 inches. A metal plate bearing the 
name of the manufacturer and the contract 
load must be placed in a conspicuous place 
in the dumb-waiter car. Other construc- 
tion requirements govern guides, counter- 
weights and suspension means. 

Dumb-waiters must be equipped with 
brakes which are automatically applied 
when the power is cut off the motor. If 
the dumb-waiter is operated by a winding- 
drum machine, it must be provided with a 
slack-cable device to cut off the power and 
stop the machine if the car is obstructed 
in its descent. An automatic device must 
be provided to stop the car at each 
terminal within the limits of overtravel. 

A test must be made of every new dumb- 
waiter with rated load in the car, and the 
brake and all other safety devices must 
be made to function. 


British Columbia Hospital Insurance Act 


A regulation issued under the Hospital 
Insurance Act by Order in Council on 
October 31, gazetted November 9, makes 
it clear that the provision in the general 
regulations regarding payment of a pro- 
rated premium by persons formerly exempt 
from payment who desire to come under 
the Act will apply also to their dependants 
(L.G., 1950, p. 1065). 

The section in question relates to persons 
who are declared exempt from the Act 
because they are Christian Scientists or 
because they reside in an area where pro- 
vision of general hospital services is not 
practical, and permits them to qualify as 
beneficiaries by the payment of a pro- 
rated tax calculated from the first day of 
the month following the date on which 
they renounce their exemption status. 
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British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 
and Hours of Work Act 


The annual permission of the Board of 
Industrial Relations for overtime in the 
mercantile industry during the Christmas 
season has been granted by Orders issued 
on November 14, and gazetted on 
November 16. 

Under the Hours of Work Order, male 
and female shop workers in Vancouver and 
district, Victoria, Esquimalt, Oak Bay, 
Saanich and New Westminster may work 
two hours in excess of the daily lmit of 
eight set by the Hours of Work Act on 
both December 22 and December 23, and 
shop workers elsewhere in the Province 
may work two hours overtime on Decem- 
ber 22. For the extra hours permitted the 
Order issued under the Minimum Wage 
Acts requires time and one-half the regular 
rate to be paid. 

Temporary workers taken on between 
December 4 and December 31, inclusive, 
must be paid at the same rates fixed by 
Minimum Wage Order 24 (L.G., 1950, 
p. 86) for permanent full-time and part- 
time shop workers. They must receive at 
least $18 a week for a work-week of 39 
hours or more and 47 cents an hour if they 
are employed for less than 39 hours a week. 
The daily guarantee provision of Order 24 
is waived during this period. 


Newfoundland Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act 


The first regulations issued under the 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 1949, which 
went into force July 18, 1950 (L.G., 1950, 
p. 881), were made on September 12 and 
gazetted September 26. They are divided 
into five parts covering the construction 
and inspection of boilers and _ pressure 
vessels; welding of boilers, pressure vessels 
and pressure piping and welders’ qualifica- 
tion tests; mechanical refrigeration; qualifi- 
cations and examination of boiler inspectors, 
operating engineers and firemen; and 
inspection fees and fees payable for exam- 
inations and certificates. 


Construction and Inspection 


Part I provides that the Canadian 
Regulations for the Construction and 
Inspection of Boilers and Pressure Vessels 
(second edition), prepared by the Cana- 
dian Standards Association are adopted 
as regulations under the Newfoundland 


Act. The CSA regulations also apply in 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, and 
Saskatchewan. 

Welding 


Part II applies to all welding done in 
connection with the construction, altera- 
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tion or repair of boilers, pressure vessels 
and pressure piping which are subject to 
inspection under the Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act, 1949. Provisions regarding 
responsibility of manufacturers, employers 
and welders, welders’ qualification tests and 
inspection are similar to those made in 
Saskatchewan earlier in 1950 (L.G., 1950, 
joer kth Be 

A manufacturer, contractor, welding shop 
operator or other person who employs 
welders is responsible for the quality of 
welding done. Before any welding is 
commenced, he must, at the request of the 
Chief Inspector, conduct approved welding 
procedure tests in accordance with the 
requirements of the codes of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and the 
American Standards Association and submit 
proof of these tests to the Chief Inspector 
for recording or registration. He must 
arrange with the Chief Inspector for a 
welder’s qualification test or obtain 
approval for an equivalent test and have it 
witnessed by an inspector or other author- 
ized person, and in work done on new 
construction, he must ascertain that the 
design of the vessel has been approved 
and registered by the Department. 

Applications for a welder’s test are 
subject to the approval of the Chief 
Inspector, who prescribes the tests in 
accordance with requirements set out in 
Appendix I of the regulations. Appendix 
I, which is clearly illustrated by diagrams, 
sets out the procedure to be followed in 
testing the welder’s skill in either the gas 
or electric process. If a welder fails a test, 
he may undergo further tests, either imme- 
diately or after he has had additional 
training or experience. A welder’s qualifi- 
cation test will be effective for 12 months, 
or longer if approved by the Chief 
Inspector, but a retest may be required at 
any time if a welder is suspected of losing 
his proficiency. 

The permission of an inspector is required 
before a welded repair is made on any 
boiler or pressure vessel, and except with 
an inspector’s permission, only the electric 
are process may be used. The welding of 
high pressure piping must be done by a 
registered welder and be in accordance 
with the requirement of the Code for 
Pressure Piping of the American Standards 
Association. 

An inspector may inspect or re-inspect 
any welding job and may subject it to 
any tests which he considers necessary. On 
his recommendation, the Chief Inspector 
may refuse to issue a certificate authoriz- 
ing the operation of a boiler, pressure 
vessel or pressure piping, or may cancel 
an inspection certificate if welding has been 


done improperly or if the welder was not 
qualified or registered. 

Detailed rules for welding, with diagrams, 
are set out governing the repairing of 


cracks, building up of corroded surfaces, seal - 


welding, re-ending and piecing of tubes, 
patches that may be applied to stayed and 
unstayed sheets, and to tube sheets of 
fire-tube boilers and the repair of tube- 
holes. These rules are very similar to the 
regulations enacted in 1949 under the Nova 
Scotia Steam Boiler and Pressure Vessel 
Act. 


Mechanical Refrigeration 


Part III of the regulations provides that 
the Mechanical Refrigeration Code, 1989, of 
the Canadian Standards Association is 
adopted as regulations under the Act. 


Qualifications of Boiler Inspectors, 
Engineers and Firemen 


Part IV prescribes the qualifications to 
be possessed by boiler inspectors and the 
certificate of competency to be held by the 
Chief Inspector and by the other inspectors 
responsible to him. It also provides for the 
certification, by examination, of firemen and 
of four classes of operating engineers. In 
order to obtain the certificate in each class, 
an applicant must fulfil the requirements 
set out in the regulations as to age and 
experience; hold the next lower certificate ; 
satisfy the Chief Inspector as to his char- 
acter and ability; and obtain at least the 
required percentage in the examination. 
The regulations also set out the scope of 
the work and duties which a person within 
each class may perform. 

The Chief Boiler Inspector must hold 
a Newfoundland First Class Operating 
Engineer’s certificate, be experienced as a 
mechanical or steam engineer, and have a 
knowledge of the CSA Standards, the 
ASME Boiler Construction Code and the 
ASA Code for the design, construction, 
maintenance, repair and inspection of 
boilers, pressure vessels and plants. He 
must be able to set examination papers for 
all grades of operating engineers’ and fire- 
men’s certificates and conduct examinations, 
and he must be experienced in corre- 
spondence and office routine. - 

The other inspectors must hold at least 
a Newfoundland Second Class Operating 
Engineer’s certificate and be able to set 
examination papers for the various grades 
of certificates from Second Class Operating 
Engineer to Fireman. In other respects, 
they must have the same qualifications as 
the Chief Inspector. 

The regulations provide for certificates 
for firemen and for four classes of engineers, 
and are similar to those in effect in Ontario. 


Every candidate for examination must fill 
in the required form, stating his mechanical 
and electrical training and experience and 
pay the prescribed fee. Examinations must 
be written, except that when the Chief 
Inspector or other inspector deems it neces- 
sary an oral examination may be given 
and the applicant may be required to 
demonstrate his knowledge of a steam or 
refrigeration plant. <A certificate is issued 
to every candidate who obtains at least 60 
per cent of the possible marks in the 
appropriate examination, except in the case 
of a candidate for a First Class Engineer’s 
certificate who must obtain at least 70 per 
cent of the possible marks. A full state- 
ment, for each class, of the subject-matter 
in which a candidate may be examined 
forms part of the regulations. Rules for 
the conduct of examinations are also set 
out. 

In listing the qualifications required for 
Operating Engineers’ and Firemen’s certifi- 
cates, the regulations are similar to those in 
effect in Ontario. 

A candidate for a First Class Operating 
Engineer’s certificate must hold a Second 
Class certificate of any Canadian province 
and have at least eight years practical 
operating experience in a high pressure 
steam plant on a regular shift, at least 
six years of which must have been as chief 
engineer or shift engineer. He must have 
spent at least four years as engineer in a 
steam plant of not less than 350 hyp. 
and one year as engineer in a plant of 
over 600 h.p. with at least three years in 
the boiler room and one year in the engine 
or refrigeration compressor room. 

A period not exceeding three years may 
be deducted from actual operating experi- 
ence, at the discretion of the Chief 
Inspector, in the case of a skilled mechanic 
trained in building steam engines or boilers 
or in boiler inspection, or in the case of 
a candidate who has completed a course 
in engineering in a recognized university. 
A First Class engineer may operate, as 
chief engineer, steam plants and’ refrigera- 
tion plants of unlimited horsepower and 
he may perform the duties of any oper- 
ating engineer. 

A candidate for a Second Class certificate 
must hold a Third Class certificate and 
have at least five years operating experi- 
ence in a high pressure steam plant, three 
years of which must have been in the 
boiler room of a plant of over 200 hp. 
The holder of a Second Class certificate 
may operate, as chief engineer, a high 
pressure steam or refrigeration plant not 
exceeding 750 h.p. or act as shift engineer 
under the direction of a certificated chief 
engineer im a plant of unlimited horse- 
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power. He may also take charge of any 
low pressure steam plant or compressor 
plant of unlimited horsepower. 

For a Third Class certificate, a candidate 
must be 21, hold a Fourth Class certificate 
and have two years practical operating 
experience in a high pressure steam plant 
of 75 hp. or over, at least 12 months of 
which must have been actual firing experi- 
ence in the boiler room. 

A Third Class engineer may operate, as 
chief engineer, a high pressure steam plant 
or refrigeration plant not exceeding 350 
h.p. and he may act as shift engineer under 
the direction of a chief engineer in any 
plant. He may operate a low pressure 
steam plant not exceeding 600 h.p. or a 
compressor plant of not more than 350 h.p. 
and act as shift engineer in a low pressure 
steam plant of any capacity. 

A Fourth Class certificate may be granted 
to a candidate who is 19, and who has had 
one year’s operating experience firing on a 
regular shift in a high pressure steam plant 
or firing on a regular shift in a low pres- 
sure steam plant of over 100 h.p. 

A Fourth Class engineer may operate, as 
chief engineer, a stationary high pressure 
plant or refrigeration plant where the h.p. 
does not exceed 200, a low pressure steam 
plant of not more than 360 hp., a com- 
pressor plant of not more than 200 hp., 
and any hoisting plant, portable plant, 
portable air compressor plant or traction 
plant. He may also act as shift engineer 
under a chief engineer in a high pressure 
plant not exceeding 350 h.p. or in a low 
pressure plant of not more than 600 h.p. 

A Fireman’s certificate may be granted 
to a candidate who is 18 and has had one 
year’s experience firing in a boiler plant. 
- He may operate a low pressure steam plant 
of not more than 100 h.p. and he may tend 
boilers, engines or refrigerating machinery 
in a high pressure steam plant not exceeding 
350 h.p. during the brief absence of the 
engineer in charge from the boiler or engine 
room but not from the plant. He may 
also take charge of a shift under the direc- 
tion of the engineer in charge in a low 
pressure steam plant of not more than 
350 h.p. 

The regulations provide for the granting 
of a Newfoundland certificate of equivalent 
gerade at the discretion of the Chief 
Inspector, without examination, on pay- 
ment of the prescribed fee, to a person 
who holds a certificate of current issue of 
any other province or to a person who 
possesses a marine engineer’s certificate 
issued under the Canada Shipping Act for 
ocean-going steamships, British Board of 
Trade or under the provisions of the Act 
“Of the Qualifications of Engineers” which 
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(Chapter 217 of the 
of Newfoundland 


is now repealed. 
Consolidated Statutes 
1916.) 

Persons employed in plants immediately 
preceding the coming into force of these 
regulations will be granted, without exam- 
ination, and on payment of the prescribed 
fee for the renewal of a certificate, a grade 
of certificate which will allow them to 
continue in the positions they hold. First 
Class engineers’ certificates, however, will 
only be issued om examination. 

If a person holds a certificate issued 
without examination and changes his posi- 
tion to one requiring a certificate of a 
higher grade, he may apply for and obtain 
a certificate by examination before assum- 
ing his new duties. 

Other provisions of the regulations in- 
clude conditions regarding renewal and 
cancellation of certificates, and rules for 
the rating of plants in horsepower. Small 
plants below a specified minimum _ horse- 
power are exempted from the regulations. 


Fees 


Part V sets out the fees payable for 
each boiler, pressure vessel and plant 
inspected during construction, or extensive 
repairs, for second-hand boilers and pres- 
sure vessels when sold or exchanged, for 
annual inspections, for surveying designs, 
for registration of welding procedures and 
qualification tests of welders, and for 
Operating Engineers’ and Firemen’s exam- 
inations and certificates. 


Nova Scotia Trade Schools 
Regulation Act 


An amendment has been made to the 
special regulations governing correspon- 
dence and home-study schools under the 
Act with regard to the discontinuing by 
a student of a home-study course. As 
before, a person who has entered into a 
contract with the operator of a trade school 
which supplies courses of instruction by 
correspondence within the Province may 
notify the operator in writing of his inten- 
tion to cease taking the course, and the 
operator is required to refund a specified 
amount of the tuition fee. Now, however, 
the written notification must be made 
within 12 months after the date of the 
contract or within 12 months after the date 
of submission by him to the school of his 
last completed lesson, whichever date is 
later. 


Quebec Pressure Vessels Act 


A new section added to the general 
regulations under the above Act by an 
Order in Council (O.C. 1134) on October 12, 
gazetted on October 21, provides that the 


travelling expenses of am inspector who 
travels outside of the Island of Montreal 
and Quebec City to inspect pressure vessels 
and their accessories, including piping, at 
the time of manufacture or installation 
must be paid by the owner, user or 
contractor. 


Saskatchewan Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act 


Effective from November 1, minor 
changes were made to the _ regulations 
governing the welding of boilers, pressure 
vessels and pressure piping under the above 
ACu (1... 1900, 0... 7UL), by an Order in 
Council (O.C. 1856/50) made on October 24 
and gazetted November 4. 

As previously, no welded repair may be 
made on any boiler having a working pres- 
sure of 15 pounds or less to the square 
inch except by a registered welder. How- 
ever, a less severe qualification test may 
be required for this class of work, or all 
tests may be waived where only minor 
repairs are to be made. Previously, the 
regulations stated that the welder need not 
be qualified by test unless required by an 
inspector. 

Three new subsections were added. One 
provides that, except for a working pres- 
sure of less than 50 pounds to the square 
inch or a working temperature of less than 
250° F, all welds on piping larger than 
three-inch pipe must be made by the 
electric arc method, unless otherwise per- 
mitted by an inspector. 

The second authorizes an inspector to 
condemn any apparatus welded contrary to 
the regulations or to order such welding 
removed. When such an order is issued, 
the person whom the inspector deems 
responsible must see that the order is 
immediately carried out. 

A third new subsection requires a welder 
whose registration has been cancelled to 
surrender forthwith to the Department the 


symbol assigned to him at the time of 
registration. 

Changes were also made in the section 
setting out fees for the registration of 
welding procedures and for welders’ qualifi- 
cation tests. All or part of the fees for 
welders’ qualification tests may now be 
waived at the discretion of the Chief 
Inspector. 


Saskatchewan Health Services Act 


Minor changes were made in the general 
regulations under the Health Services Act 
to bring them into line with a 1950 amend- 
ment to the Act which transferred its 
administration from the Health Services 
Planning Commission to the Minister of 
Public Health. The amending regulations 
(O.C. 1861/50) were gazetted on Novem- 
ber 4 and were effective from November 1. 


Saskatchewan One Day’s Rest 
in Seven Act 


For a period of one year dating from 
November 1, 1950, cooks and cookees 
employed by R. Smith and Company, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, are declared to 
be exempt from the provisions of the One 
Day’s Rest in Seven Act by an Order in 
Council (O.C. 1946/50) of November 10, 
gazetted November 18. 

This action was taken under authority 
of Section 7 of the Act which permits the 
Minister to grant such an exemption, for 
not more than a year, on the application 
of an employer against whom the enforce- 
ment of the Act would, in the Minister’s 
opinion, work a hardship. This is the first 
such exemption to be made. 

The Act requires a rest period of at least 
24 consecutive hours in every seven days 
(on Sunday when possible) to be granted 
to all workers covered by the Act except 
those not usually employed for more than 
five hours a day (L.G., 1950, p. 888). 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


On appeal to the Privy Council, the Supreme Court of Canada 
opinion that the prohibition of the sale and manufacture of 
margarine is not within the authority of Parliament was upheld. 
Two Ontario cases dealt with the authority of municipal councils 
under the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act to requre 
service stations and shops to remain closed during specified hours. 


Parliament’s authority to legislate con- 
cerning trade and commerce was held 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council not to provide jurisdiction for 
Section 5 (a) of the Dairy Industry Act. 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council on October 16, 1950, in a judgment 
delivered by Lord Morton of Henryton, 
upheld the majority decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canada that the prohibi- 
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tion of the manufacture and sale of 
margarine was ultra vires of Parliament. 
The appeal from the Supreme Court 


decision was taken to the Privy Council 

by the Canadian Federation of Agricul- 

ture. The legislation in question was 

Section 5-(a) of the Dairy Industry Act :— 

5. No person shall 

(a) manufacture, import into Canada 

or offer, sell or have in his posses- 

sion for sale any oleomargarine, 

margarine, butterine, or other sub- 

stitute for butter, manufactured 

wholly or in part from any fat 

other than that of milk or cream. 

The prohibition of zmportation of margarine 

by the Act was held by the Supreme Court 
of Canada to be valid legislation. 

Counsel supporting the appeal contended 
that the prohibition of the manufacture 
and sale of margarine was within the 
powers of Parliament under the BNA Act 
because :— 

(1) It is legislation in relation to the 
regulation of trade and commerce under 
Section 91 (2). 

(2) It is legislation relating to the crim- 
inal law under Section 91 (27). 

(3) It is a law for the peace, order and 
good government. of Canada and is within 
the “residuary power” of Parhament as 
stated in the opening sentence of Section 91. 

(4) It is a law “in relation to agricul- 
ture in all or any of the provinces” 
(Section 95). 

The judgment deals with each of these 
contentions in turn and finds none of them 
valid. In respect to the first contention, 
the judgment refers to a previous line of 
decisions dealing with the conflict between 
the power of Parliament to regulate trade 
and commerce and the provinces’ exclusive 
right to legislate concerning the civil rights 
of their citizens. The present case was 
said to be typical of many in which it has 
been considered necessary to put a limit on 
the power to regulate trade and commerce 
in order to preserve “the degree of 
autonomy which, as appears from the 
scheme of the Act as a whole, the Prov- 
inces were intended to possess”. 

The second contention, that the prohibi- 
tion is legislation in relation to criminal 
law, was dismissed for the reason that it 
was held to be “in pith and substance a 
law for the. protection and encouragement 
of the dairy industry in Canada”. The 
fact that penalties are provided for a breach 
of the prohibition was held not to bring 
it under the head of criminal law. 

The answer to the third argument, that 
the prohibition comes within the “peace, 
order and good government” clause, was 
that the prohibition relates to civil rights 
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and that the facts presented to their Lord- 
ships did not lead to the conclusion “that 
there exist in the present case the condi- 
tions which may override the normal 
distribution of powers in Sections 91 and 
92”. 

Finally, their Lordships held that it was 
not law in relation to agriculture. They 
recognized that the object of the prohibi- 
tion was to protect and encourage the dairy 
industry in Canada, but held that there is 
a distinction between legislation in relation 
to agriculture and legislation which may 
produce a favourable effect on the strength 
and stability of that industry. They found 
the connection between the prohibition and 
the operations carried on by farmers too 
indirect to bring the prohibition within the 
terms of Section 95—Privy Council Appeal 
No. 30 of 1949, In the matter of a refer- 
ence as to the validity of the Dairy 
Industry Act, Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, Chapter 46. 


In a decision of the Ontario Court of 
Appeal, the municipal by-law restricting 
the hours during which Toronto gasoline 
service stations may remain open was 
found to be valid. 


The by-law of the City of Toronto 
which provides that all gasoline service 
stations should be closed during specified 
hours was held to be valid by the Ontario 
Court of Appeal on October 26, 1950. This 
decision reversed the judgment of the 
Ontario High Court of Justice given by 
Mr. Justice Schroeder on June 23, 1950 
in an appeal by way of a stated case from 
a Toronto magistrate. 

Two charges were brought before the 
magistrate against an oil company in 
Toronto for keeping open on Sunday. The 
magistrate found that the necessary facts 
had been established, but dismissed the 
charges on the ground that the by-law was 
invalid. 

Under the by-law, which was passed 
under, authority of Section 82 of the 
Ontario Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act, the Chief Constable was authorized, 
upon the recommendation of an Advisory 
Committee, to issue permits to allow 
certain gasoline service stations to remain 
open during the prohibited hours. The 
magistrate found that the by-law was 
invalid in that it delegated the exercise of 
discretionary powers to the Chief Con- 
stable, which was not within the powers 
of the city council. 

In the High Court of Justice it was 
argued that a provision of the Act which 
says that a by-law applicable to service 
stations may provide for the issuing of 
permits, by implication gave municipal 


councils authority to delegate the powers 
conferred upon them. Mr. Justice Schroeder 
held that, while the Provincial Legislature 
possesses authority to confide to a muni- 
cipal institution authority to make by-laws, 
“to authorize a further delegation of such 
discretionary power to another subordinate 
agency by the municipality would require 
very clear and unequivocal language in the 
enactment which is said to confer such 
authority”. He did not beleve that such 
power and authority could be inferred from 
the words “provide for the issuing of 
permits”. 

Mr. Justice Schroeder next dealt with the 
question whether the fact that the section 
conferring authority on the Chief Con- 
stable was found to be ultra vires invali- 
dated the whole by-law. His conclusion was 
that. the section was not “clearly severable 
from the other portions of the by-law” and 
that the whole of the by-law was therefore 
ultra vires and the magistrate was right in 
dismissing both charges made under it. 

Mr. Justice Laidlaw of the Court of 
Appeal, in giving the reasons for decision, 
held that the sections providing for permits 
fell within the municipality’s power as con- 
tained within Section 82a (c) of the Act 
and were in accordance with the intention 
of that enactment. He did not think that 
the Legislature intended that every apph- 
cation for a permit to remain open should 
be the subject of consideration and action 
by the council itself. The council had 
made regulations and imposed restrictions 
in respect of the issue of permits, and it 
had not divested itself of power to amend 
the by-law. He found the by-law valid, and 
reversed the previous decision, imposing a 
penalty of $50 and costs for. each offence. 
Rex ex rel. Fletcher v. Joy Oil Co. Limited 
and Rex ex rel. Press v. Joy Oil Co. Limited. 
[1950] OWN, p. 593 and p. 745. 


The Ontario High Court of Justice held 
that a St. Thomas magistrate was right 
in dismissing a charge under the muni- 
cipal early closing by-law on the ground 
that the required number of occupiers 
had not signed the application for the 
by-law. 


The early-closing by-law for grocery 
shops in St. Thomas was ruled invalid on 
June 1, 1950 by Mr. Justice Ferguson of 
the Ontario High Court of Justice. The 
court action was brought against the oper- 
ators of a grocery store which had remained 
open on a Wednesday afternoon. The by- 
law passed under the Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act, November 30, 1949, 
came into effect on December 14, 1949. 
It required all grocery shops within the 
limits of the municipality to close and 
remain closed from 12.30 noon on Wed- 
nesday of each week until 5 am. of the 
next day, with certain exceptions. 

The Court found that the application for 
the by-law had not been signed by three- 
quarters or more of the occupiers of 
grocery shops within the municipality as 
required by the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act. On this ground, the by-law 
was declared invalid. In addition, the 
defendant raised a second ground for 
dismissal of the action, to the effect that 
even if the by-law were valid, he did not 
come under it because the principal trade 
in the shop was not that of a grocery 
business but that of a lunch counter or 
restaurant. The Court found that this was 
a fact whether one looked at the volume 
of business or the number of sales. The 
defendant was entitled to succeed on both 


grounds. Mr. Justice Ferguson, therefore, 
dismissed the action with costs. Smith v. 
Galloway and Galloway. [1950] OWN, 


jen asy din 


State Labour Legislation in the United States 


in 1949 and 1950 


The major action of State Legislatures in the two years 1949 
and 1950 was to increase benefits under workmen’s compensa- 


tion and unemployment insurance laws. 


Further progress was 


made in comparatively new fields of legislation to prevent 
discrimination in employment and to provide compensation for 
disability not connected with employment. 


‘The most extensive enactments in 
American State legislation during 1949 were 
in the field of workmen’s compensation. 
Each of the 44 State Legislatures that met 
in regular session as well as Hawaii altered 
their workmen’s compensation laws in one 


or more respects. Over half the States also 
liberalized the benefits and made other 
changes in their unemployment insurance 
laws. 

During the legislative sessions that were 
convened in 1950 further amendments were 
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made to State workmen’s compensation 
laws and in several States unemployment 
insurance benefits were increased. Of 
considerable importance during the present 
year was the major revision of child-labour 
legislation in Maryland. 

A noticeable trend in labour legislation 
in 1949 was the progress being made with 
respect to disability compensation and in 
measures taken to ban discrimination in 
employment. During the year two States 
enacted disability compensation laws. Four 
passed fair employment practice Acts 
prohibiting discrimination in employment 
and Massachusetts extended the provisions 
of its earlier legislation. 

In general, 1949 saw more changes and 
developments in the field of State labour 
legislation than 1950. The latter year was 
mainly devoted to the consolidation, 
improvement and extension of existing 
laws. 


Child Labour and School Attendance 


New child labour laws were passed in 
Maine, Tennessee and Alaska in 1949. 
Under all these laws a minimum age of 16 
was established for most types of employ- 
ment. This standard is now in force in 22 
States, Alaska and Puerto Rico. All these 
Acts provided for maximum hours of work 
standards where employment, of young 
persons is permitted. Tennessee and Alaska 
both established am 8-hour day, 40-hour 
week, 6-day week for minors under 18 
while Maine established an 8-hour day, 
48-hour week, 6-day week for minors under 
16. In Alaska a night work prohibition for 
minors under 16 was enacted for the first 
time. 

Some States removed restrictions on 
child labour. In Maine the night work 
prohibition affecting minors under 16 was 
repealed and in Ohio the minimum age for 
working in bowling alleys outside of school 
hours was reduced from 16 to 14. In 
Indiana child labour legislation provided 
that whenever courses of secondary educa- 
tion required work experience as a part of 
these courses, girls of 16 and 17 years of 
age would be permitted to work until 
9 pm. in the evening in mercantile estab- 
lishments, two evenings a week, under 
school-approved and __ school-supervised 
vocational educational programs. Pre- 
viously, such students had been allowed to 
work till 7 p.m. only. 

Four States, Idaho, Michigan, Oklahoma 
and Wisconsin made major changes in their 
compulsory school attendance provisions. 
Idaho lowered its upper age from 18 to 16 
for required school attendance but strength- 
ened the legislation by eliminating the 
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exceptions by which children under 16 were 
previously excused from attendance at 
school. In Wisconsin, the exemptions 
under which children of 14 and 15 were 
excused from school attendance were 
repealed. The Michigan legislation which 
permitted children of 14 and 15 to enter 
employment because of family need was 
also repealed. The new Oklahoma law 
provided that minors under 18, unless they 
were high school graduates, had to be in 
attendance at school. 


During 1950 a new child labour law was 
introduced in Maryland, while Kentucky, 
Rhode Island and Louisiana amended their 
existing legislation. The Maryland law 
replaced the ‘existing 14-year minimum in 
specified oecupations with a 16-year 
minimum for employment at any time in 
manufacturing, mechanical or processing 
occupations, and a 16-year minimum during 
school hours, and a 14-year minimum out- 
side school hours, in other occupations. 
Any farm or domestic work when per- 
formed outside school hours or during 
vacations and/or in private homes is 
exempted from the entire Act. The 
minimum age under which employment 
certificates are required for minors was 
raised from 16 to 18 and such certificates 
were made compulsory for all occupations. 


The 8-hour day, 48-hour week, 6-day 
week was changed to an 8-hour day, 40- 
hour week, 6-day week for minors under 
16. In addition, work on school days is 
limited to three hours a day, and during 
weeks when school is in session at least 
five days, to 23 hours. The night work 
prohibition of 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. for minors 
under 16 has been strengthened by making 
it applicable to all occupations rather than 
certain specified occupations as had been 
the case formerly. The section of the 
Maryland child labour law that applied 
to minors engaged in street trades was also 
strengthened by making the legislation 
applicable to the entire State and not just 
to cities of over 20,000 population as 
formerly. 

Three other States amended their child 
labour legislation in 1950. In Kentucky the 
standard was lowered somewhat when the 
minimum age for minors working in bowl- 
ing alleys was reduced from 18 to 16. In 
Rhode Island during 1950, the prohibition 
forbidding night work between 11 p.m. and 
6 am. for minors of 16 and 17 employed 
in factories and manufacturing or mech- 
anical establishments was extended to 
business and mercantile establishments. 
Louisiana amended its child labour law in 
1950 by forbidding the employment of 
minors between the ages of 14 and 18 


engaged in the processing of sugar cane or 
sorghum to work more than 10 hours a day 
or 60 hours a week. 


Hours of Work 


Maximum hours standards for adult 
workers were raised in 1949 in Maine, 
Tennessee and Wyoming. In Maine the 
9-hour day, 54-hour week for women over 
16 was extended to include stores, hotels, 
restaurants and laundries. Female produc- 
tion workers in factories, workshops and 
mechanical establishments were limited to 
a 50-hour work week. ‘Tennessee reduced 
its work week with respect to women in 
similar establishments from 57 to 50 hours. 
A Wyoming Act provided for two 15- 
minute rest periods daily for female 
employees in_ factories, stores, and 
restaurants. 

New York relaxed its hours standards in 
one respect during 1950. Provision was 
made, that till April 1, 1951, women over 
21 could be employed in mercantile estab- 
lishments till 12 o’clock midnight rather 
than to 10 p.m. as had been the case. 

South Carolina amended its hours of 
work legislation in 1950 by exempting from 
the prohibition against work on Sunday, 
manufacturing establishments in which 
chemical manufacturing processes are in- 
volved and in which continuous and 
uninterrupted operations are necessary. The 
legislation specifies, however, that this 
exemption does not apply to plants which 
manufacture, dye, print, finish or process 
cotton, woollen or worsted material. In 
establishments where Sunday work is thus 
permitted the Fair Labour Standards Act 
must be complied with for work in excess 
of 8 hours a day and 40 hours a week. 


Wages and Hours 


New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
enacted legislation setting statutory mini- 
mum wages during 1949. In the former 
State a minimum wage of 50 cents per 
hour for men, women and minors was 
established except for employees engaged 
in household or domestic labour, farm 
labour, summer camps for minors, restau- 
rants, hotels or cabins, or as_ outside 
salesmen. 

In Massachusetts the minimum-wage law 
was amended and a statutory wage of 65 
cents per hour was established for men, 
women and children in occupations covered 
by the Act except in cases where the 
Minimum Wage Commission had approved 
or would approve the payment of a lower 
wage under wage-board procedure already 
established by the Act. 


Laws under which women must be paid 
the same wages as men for comparable 
work were passed in California, Con- 
necticut, Maine and Alaska during 1949. 
By the end of 1949 up to thirteen juris- 
dictions had equal pay legislation in effect. 


Several States introduced changes in their 
hours and wages legislation in 1950. In 
connection with public contracts, Mary- 
land established a “Commission on Prevail- 
ing Wages for the State of Maryland” with 
duties to determine the general prevailing 
rates within the State and fix the rates for 
public contracts. The legislation provides 
that 8 hours shall constitute a day’s work 
and 40 hours a week’s work for all labourers, 
workmen or mechanics who may _ be 
employed by a general contractor in the 
building industry, and their sub-contractors, 
in the execution of any State contract for 
the construction of buildings, roads or 
bridges. Such employees are permitted to 
work longer than 8 hours a day or 40 hours 
a week provided they are paid overtime 
rates for any work in excess of 40 hours 
a week. 

In its 1950 legislative session New 
Jersey amended its minimum wage law by 
deleting the definitions of the terms 
“women” and “minor” and substituting the 
term “any person” for those terms. 'The 
amendment thus extends minimum wage 
law coverage to all workers. 


Safety and Health 


Several States enacted legislation designed 
to increase the safety of employees during 
1949. In Oklahoma the duties of a factory 
inspector and the number of factories to 
be inspected were increased. In Michigan, 
the installation of first aid kits and ventila- 
tion conveniences was ordered inspected 
where considered necessary and in South 
Carolina emergency exits were made com- 
pulsory in textile mills. 

Three States took measures to safeguard 
the health of workers. Vermont. created 
a division of Industrial Hygiene with 
authority to study and investigate condi- 
tions causing occupational diseases and to 
recommend regulations for the control of 
such diseases. In West Virginia the Board 
of Health was empowered to make rules 
and regulations governing occupational and 
health hazards and to regulate sanitary 


conditions in workshops, factories and 
labour camps. The Industrial Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin was authorized to 


require suitable lunch rooms in places of 
employment where such facilities were 
deemed necessary for the employees’ 
welfare. 
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During its legislative session in 1950 
Missouri made various changes in its 
mining law. The prohibition against the 
entry into any mine to work by females 
of any age or boys under 14 years of age, 
or boys under 16 unless they can read or 
write, was reenacted and codified. 

A new Rhode Island law requires that 
factories, shops, or mechanical or mercan- 
tile establishments employing 25 or more 
persons must provide for the administration 
of first aid to any employee who is injured 
or who becomes ill on the premises. 

A lowering of health standards is noted 
in the Missouri repeal of the provisions of 
the labour law which required employers 
to keep factories clean, well ventilated, free 
of injurious dust, and provided with a 
sufficient number of separate water closets 
for the use of each sex when three or more 
persons, or when any children, young 
people or women are employed therein. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Workmen’s compensation legislation was 
improved in all States that were in session 
in 1949. Death and disability benefits were 
increased by raising the maximum weekly 
payment, extending the number of weeks 
of such payments, increasing the maximum 
percentage of wages for computing benefits 
and by increasing the aggregate maximum 
amount of benefits permitted. Benefits for 
both death and disability were increased 
in 25 States and in Hawaii while medical 
aid benefits were liberalized in 22 States 
and Hawaii. 

Several State Legislatures meeting in 
1950 amended their workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws to liberalize them in one or more 
respects. Kentucky increased its maximum 
weekly death benefits for wholly dependent 
persons from $20 to $23, and total death 
benefits for wholly and partially dependent 
persons from $8,000 to $9,000. 

Massachusetts raised the maximum weekly 
benefits payable to the widow or widower 
of a deceased employee from $15 to $20 
if there are no children, and benefits to 
dependent children were also increased. 

Mississippi, Rhode Island, New Jersey 
and New York also liberalized their legis- 
lation by increasing certain benefits. 
Mississippi, Rhode Island, Georgia and 
New York extended the coverage of their 
Acts during the year. Public employees 
were brought within the scope of the Act 
by Mississippi, and members of volunteer 
fire companies by New York. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Throughout 1949 an increase in benefits 
was evident in the field of unemployment 
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insurance while there was a parallel decline 
in employer’s contributions. Nine States 
increased their weekly minimum benefits 
and 24 their weekly maximum benefits. In 
13 States the maximum potential weeks of 
benefits were extended while 29 States 
increased the maximum potential benefits 
a claimant could draw in one year. Practi- 
cally all these liberalizations of benefit 
amount were accompanied by increases in 
the amount of qualifying wages required 
for minimum benefits and for the higher 
weekly and annual amounts. 

Though the trend in nine States was 
towards restricted rather than extended 
coverage, two States added coverage of 
governmental workers ‘and two, coverage of 
maritime workers. 

During legislative sessions of 1950 the 
same trend in increasing unemployment 
insurance benefits was evident. Georgia, 


Maine, Kentucky and New Jersey all 
increased certain benefits under their 
unemployment insurance laws. In Maine 


the weekly minimum benefit was increased 
from $6 to $7. Georgia raised its weekly 
benefit amounts from a range of $4 to $18 
to a range of $5 to $20. The duration of 
benefits was extended from 16 to 20 weeks. 
The minimum qualifying wages for benefit 
were accordingly raised from $100 to $175. 

The changes in the New Jersey legisla- 
tion increased the maximum weekly benefit 
amount from $22 to $26 and the weekly 
minimum benefit from $9 to $10. This 
resulted in raising the maximum potential 
benefits from $572 to $676 and the required 
base-period wages from $1,713.01 to 
$2,025.01. Kentucky increased its weekly 
benefit amounts from a range of $7 to $20 
to a range of $8 to $24 and extended the 
duration of such benefits from 22 to 24 
weeks. 


Disability Compensation 


Legislation providing benefits for workers 
who are unemployed due to sickness or 
injury not connected with employment was 
enacted by New York and Washington 
during 1949. Legislation in the latter State 
was suspended pending the result of a 
referendum. The referendum was_ held 
November 7, 1950 and’ resulted in defeat. 
Similar measures are in effect in New 
Jersey, California and Rhode Island. 
During 1950 New Jersey amended its 
legislation to provide for increased benefits. 

The New York law (L.G., 1949, p. 682) 
provides for benefits during disability to 
both employed and unemployed workers. 
For benefits payable for disability during 
employment, the employee is required to 
contribute one-half of one per cent of his 


wages but not in excess of 30 cents per 
week. The employer is required to con- 
tribute the cost in excess of the employee’s 
contribution. A special fund was created 
to provide benefits during unemployment 
under disability. From January 1, 1950, 
to June 30, 1950, the employee and 
employer were each assessed one-tenth of 
one per cent of the wages paid to the 
employee, but not im excess of six cents 
per week in order to create the special 
fund for the disabled unemployed. Subse- 
quent to June 30, 1950, an annual assess- 
ment of insurance carriers and self-insured 
employers is made to provide adequate 
revenue for the fund. The payments range 
from $10 to $26 per week for a maximum 
of 13 weeks in any one year. The legisla- 
tion is administered by the State Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. 

The Washington law, had it been approved 
on the referendum vote, would have 
created a special fund to be raised by 
employee contributions amounting to one 
per cent of the first $3,000 of wages 
received in the calendar year. The Act 
authorized payments of $10 to $25 a week 
for a maximum of 25 weeks in any one 
year. This legislation is an extension of 
the Unemployment Compensation Act and 
the amount of benefit payable for dis- 
ability would have been the same as for 
unemployment. 

In Rhode Island the weekly benefit range 
of $6.75 to $18 was increased to a range 
of $10 to $25 per week. California amended 
its existing legislation to provide that a 
person eligible for unemployment disability 
benefits and unemployment benefits in the 
same benefit year, may receive the maxi- 
mum of both. Formerly, benefits to such 
persons were limited to one and one-half 
times the maximum for either type of 
benefit. 

During 1949 both Ohio and Massachu- 
setts passed laws setting up commissions to 
study the problem of unemployment due 
to disability. 

In its 1950 legislative session New 
Jersey amended its disability compensa- 
tion law. The maximum weekly benefit 
was increased from $9 to $10. The 
required qualifying wages were lowered 
from 30 times the weekly benefit amount 
to 25 times that sum. This resulted in 
reducing the minimum qualifying wages 
from $270 to $250. 


Discrimination in Employment 


A recent development in labour legis- 
lation has been the passage of fair employ- 
ment practice Acts designed to eliminate 
discrimination in employment based on 


race, creed, national origin and ancestry. 
Prior to 1949, New Jersey, New York, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut had enacted 
such legislation while Indiana and Wis- 
consin had introduced measures providing 
for voluntary compliance. In 1949 com- 
pulsory Acts were passed by Oregon, New 
Mexico, Washington and Rhode Island. 
These State laws, though similar, are not 
identical in coverage, administration, or in 
the types of discrimination prohibited. In 
1950, Massachusetts extended its fair 
employment practices legislation. In the 
same year Rhode Island, with a view to 
eliminating discrimination on the basis of 
age, created a legislative committee to 
investigate the practices of hiring and 
discharging employees because they have 
reached the age of 40 years or over. 

With reference to the 1949 legislation, 
the New Mexico and Rhode Island Acts 
covered establishments employing four or 
more workers while Oregon included estab- 
lishments of six or more employees and 
Washington eight or more. New Mexico, 
Rhode Island and Washington established 
special state boards to administer the 
legislation while Oregon empowered its 
Bureau of Labour to carry out the Act. 
New Mexico and Rhode Island also made 
provision for educational programs to be 
conducted throughout their respective juris- 
dictions for the purpose of eliminating 
discrimination in employment. Kansas and 
Nebraska set up committees to study the 
problem. 

Massachusetts revised its fair employ- 
ment practices legislation during 1950. The 
powers of the Commission Against Dis- 
crimination were broadened to make it 
responsible for hearing and deciding not 
only unfair employment practice cases as 
formerly, but also violations of the prohibi- 
tions against discrimination in public places, 
in advertising, and in public housing 
developments. Any discrimination because 
of religion is forbidden in public places. 
The previous law had merely prohibited 
discrimination in public places because of 
race or colour. The new legislation also 
provides that all persons shall have the 
right to full and equal accommodations, 
advantages, facilities and privileges of 
places of public accommodation, resorts or 
places of amusement, subject only to the 
limitations of laws that apply to everyone. 

In April, 1950, Rhode Island created a 
legislative committee to investigate the 
practices of hiring and _ discharging 
employees because they have reached the 
age of 40 years or over. The committee 
was directed to include in its report drafts 
of remedial legislation to prevent the 
dismissal from employment of persons 
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between the ages of 40 and 64, or the 
refusal to employ persons because of age. 
This committee is expected to report by 
February 1, 1951. 


Industrial Relations 


Twelve States made changes in their 
existing labour relations legislation in 1949. 
Several States repealed laws restricting 
union activities. Others passed amend- 
ments dealing with labour disputes in 
public utilities, and some States took steps 
to develop their conciliation services. 
There was less legislative action in 1950, 
only three States having made any signifi- 
cant changes. 

In 1949 Delaware and Missouri repealed 
restrictive laws enacted in 1947 which had 
regulated union security agreements, made 
strikes unlawful unless authorized by a 
majority of all employees in the bargain- 
ing unit, prohibited secondary boycotts and 
set out certain rules for the conduct of 
labour unions. A New Hampshire Act 
which prohibited union security agreements 
in some cases was also repealed. 

An amendment to the Michigan Labour 
Relations Act in 1949 (L.G., 1949, p. 1084) 
removed some of the restrictions on strike 
action. The amendment provided that a 
strike may be authorized by a strike vote 
in which the majority of all employees 
casting valid ballots, rather than a majority 
of all employees in the bargaining unit, 
vote for the strike. 


Annual Report of the 


With respect to labour disputes in public 
utilities, the Michigan Act was amended 
in 1949 by the abolition of compulsory 
arbitration. New Jersey also amended its 
legislation in connection with labour dis- 
putes in public utilities. The Board of 
Arbitration of New Jersey was empowered 
to base its findings upon such factors as 
the welfare of the public, wages, hours and 
conditions of employment in industries in 
general and in public utilities in particular, 
and the effect of technological changes upon 
the industry concerned. 

A new 1950 Virginia Act provides for 
the seizure and operation of mines by the 
State in cases of emergencies. A further 
Virginia law, of some considerable impor- 
tance, was the anti-trust law amendment 
repealing the section formerly stating that 
labour organizations were not to be con- 
strued as illegal combinations, trusts, or 
monopolies under that Act. The amend- 
ment specifically added, however, that the 
provisions of the Act did not abridge the 
right to strike. _ 

During 1950 Kentucky joined the 10 
States enacting laws in 1949 that made it 
unlawful for an employer to require an 
employee or applicant for employment to 
pay the cost of a medical examination 
required by the employer as a condition 
of employment. 

New Jersey extended the operation of its 
mediation and arbitration law affecting 
public utilities which otherwise would have 
become ineffective after March 31, 1950. 


Department of Labour of Manitoba 


A revision of existing legislation was commenced in Manitoba 
during the past year. An expanding manufacturing industry has 
increased the volume of inspection work, and in order to avoid 
duplication of effort and to ensure proper enforcement of the 
various laws, a new policy has been instituted, whereby the visit 
of an inspector to a plant is made to serve as many of the depart- 
mental sections concerned as possible. 


The general review of the work of the 
Manitoba Department of Labour for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1949, as given 
by the Deputy Minister of Labour, is 
supplemented by reports covering its six 
main branches—Apprenticeship, Fires Pre- 
vention, Manitoba Labour Board, Mechan- 
ical and Engineering Section, Industrial 
and Public Safety, and Wages and Hours 
Section. Statistical tables are appended to 
each report, usually with comparative data 
for the preceding year, which give a very 
complete summary of the activities of the 
Department in administration, inspection 
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and enforcement. In inspection work, the 
report points out that a system of co- 
operation between the various sections is 
in effect, which is described as follows:— 


Wherever possible and logical, the visit 
of an inspector to a plant is made to serve 
as many of the sections as could be affected. 
Thus, a Wages and Hours inspector checks 
also for compliance with the Vacations 
with Pay Act, will turn in reports on 
sanitary and health conditions, and will 
report any apparent fire hazards, to draw 
the situation to the attention of the 
Factory and the Fire Commissioner’s sec- 
tion. Similarly, the Building Inspector 
when visiting a construction job, to check 


upon safety of workmen and sound con- 
struction of the building, will verify com- 
pliance with the Fair Wage Schedule 
applicable to the Construction Industry, 
and the Vacations with Pay Act. 


The report comments on the added 
responsibilities placed upon the Department 
with the growing industrialization of the 
Province. Since the war, it is pointed out, 
industry, largely concentrated in Greater 
Winnipeg, has become equal in importance 
with agriculture, both in the number of 
persons employed and in the value of its 
products. 

Because of changing conditions and the 
emergence of new types of industry, and 
because of inconsistencies by reason of 
“spasmodic and patchwork amendments to 
meet emergent situations’, the need to 
review and re-write Manitoba’s labour 
legislation, consisting of 20 or more Acts, 
has become apparent. With this in mind, 
the labour legislation in other provinces and 
countries is being studied and an attempt 
made to achieve a high standard, with 
maximum uniformity of definition and 
language in the various laws administered 
by the Department. 

A start in this, necessarily, long-range 
program was made in 1948 by re-writing 
the Building Trades Protection Act. At the 
same time the Steam Boiler and Pressure 
Plant Act was divided into two correlated 
Acts, the Steam and Pressure Plants Act 
and the Operating Engineers and Firemen 
Act. 

An amendment to the Vacations with 
Pay Act, 1947, provided that the Act be 
extended to transitory employees working 
in the construction industry in Greater 
Winnipeg. Employers engaged in this 
industry are obliged to affix in each 
employee’s vacation stamp book stamps to 
the value of two per cent of the wages 
earned in each regular pay period. 

On April 22, 1948, the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act replaced the Manitoba War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations Act, 
1944, and amendments. The latter legisla- 
tion was in effect for only three weeks of 
the fiscal year under review. 


Apprenticeship 


During the year 188 apprenticeship agree- 
ments were completed and 80 cancelled. 
Three hundred and eighty-two new agree- 
ments were entered into as compared with 


351 a year previously. Of the total number: 


of apprenticeship agreements in effect at the 
close of the fiscal year 43:3 per cent were 
held by ex-service personnel and 56-7 per 
cent by civilians, as against the corre- 
sponding percentage of 69:7 and 30-3 for 
the previous year, an indication that the 


majority of apprentices today are being 
recruited from civilian ranks. 

Six hundred and fifty of the active 
apprentices or 76 per cent are located in 
designated trades in the Greater Winnipeg 
area. It is of interest to note that both 
in Winnipeg and in the remainder of the 
Province, the majority of the apprentices 
were at work in the sheet metal, plumbing, 
electrical, carpentry and auto body repair 
and mechanics trades. The report noted 
that the success of the pre-employment 
training program for ex-service trainees has 
led to discussions on the desirability of 
providing pre-apprenticeship courses for 
young men and boys seeking to enter 
designated trades.* 


Lahour Relations 


During the period April 1, 1948, to March 
31, 1949, the Manitoba Labour Board 
received 464 applications under the Mani- 
toba Wartime Labour Relations Act, as 
amended, and under the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act. Under the Vacations With 
Pay Act and amendment, which is admin- 
istered by the Board, 237 cases were heard. 

Of the former cases, 112 were for the 
certification of bargaining agents. Of these 
100 were granted, six were rejected, three 
were withdrawn and three were pending 
at the close of the period under review. 

During the year 66 cases requesting the 
conciliation services of the Board were 
considered, 16 of these cases being carried 
over from the 1948 fiscal year. Of the total, 
31 were settled by a conciliation officer, and 
agreements covering approximately 2,103 
employees were secured. Three cases were 
reported back to the Minister when no 
agreement had been reached. In one case, 
where no agreement was involved, a settle- 
ment was reached. The appointment of a 
conciliation officer was refused on one occa- 
sion and the services of an officer were 
withdrawn in another case upon the request 
of the original applicant. The appointment 
by the Minister of a Conciliation Board was 
recommended in 11 cases by the concilia- 
tion officer concerned. At the close of the 
fiscal year 18 cases were pending. 

Ten Conciliation Board cases were dis- 
posed of during the year. In eight cases 
collective agreements were reached follow- 
ing conciliation, and in one dispute an 
agreement was reached on matters other 
than wages. In one dispute the employees 
went on strike following the report of the 
Conciliation Board and were still on strike 
at the end of the year. 


— 





* Such courses under the Dominion-provincial 
arrangement for pre-apprenticeship training are now 
being conducted in Manitoba to meet the needs of 
young men leaving high school. ; 
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Inquiry Commissions 
and submitted reports 


Two Industrial 
were appointed 
during the year. 

Of the 237 cases under the Vacations 
With Pay Act the majority, 114, were 
employee complaints registered under the 


general Act. Of this number, 75 were 
settled by payment of the claim. 
Boilers, Factories, Elevators 
and Construction Projects 
The work of the Mechanical and 


Engineering Section of the Department is 
described at some length. Examinations of 
candidates for certification as First, Second 
and Third Class and Provisional Engineers 
were held by the Stationary Engineers’ 
Board during the year. Under the Oper- 
ating Engineers and Firemen Act, two new 
classes of certificates were provided for— 
Fourth Class, replacing the Provisional 
Class, and Firemen Certificate. With 
regard to the construction and alteration of 
boilers, pressure vessels and steam_ plants, 
the report states that the Department is 
in constant consultation with contractors, 
plant managers, designing engineers and 
manufacturers. 

The Province of Manitoba was repre- 
sented at a five-day meeting of provincial 
boiler inspectors in Toronto. At this meet- 
ing a standard form of affidavit to be 
submitted to the Department by the 
manufacturer on the completion of new 
boilers, and containing the necessary infor- 
mation required for inspection services, was 
agreed upon. 

During the year 25 boilers and 30 unfired 
pressure vessels were condemned or their 
replacement recommended under the provi- 
sions of the Steam Boiler and Pressure 
Plant Act. The report notes a large in- 
crease in new boiler installations. This is 
accounted for by the development of new 
industries, the construction of new apart- 
ment blocks and a general increase in the 
use of steam in industry. The Department 
surveys the designs and specifications of 
each néw boiler or pressure vessel for com- 
pliance with the regulations of the Cana- 
dian Standards Association. Tests are made 
at intervals during construction and on 
completion of each new vessel. 

High and low pressure boilers are in- 
spected annually. Boilers operating under 
15 pounds per square inch are classified as 
low pressure while those operating at over 
15 pounds per square inch are classed as 
high pressure boilers. The inspection of 
these boilers also serves to ensure that 
plants are being operated by licensed 
personnel. Nevertheless, semi-annual in- 
spections of major plants are made to 
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ensure that they employ properly qualified 
engineers. Special inspections are made 
when second-hand boilers are bought or 
sold or moved to new locations. 

Annual inspections are made of all refrig- 
eration units carrying over 25 pounds of 
refrigerant in order to guard against the 


deterioration of pressure-carrying parts and 


to check on all safety appliances. Yearly 
inspections are made of wood-cutting 
machines in conjunction with the City of 
Winnipeg Licensing Department. The in- 
spection services of the Department of 
Labour are extended to provide for the 
annual examination of all industrial and 
commercial oil burners and _ appliances. 
This inspection is made in order that such 
burners and their appurtenances are safely 
operated. The testing of welders in gas 
and are welding is also carried out by the 
Department, and certificates are issued in 
two grades in accordance with the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers’ Code. 

With respect to grain elevators within 
the Province, all machinery and equipment 
are inspected regularly. These inspections 
cover the air tanks, electrical equipment, 
man lifts, grain cleaners, driving machinery 
and leg driving equipment and appurten- 
ances contained in elevators. 

Under the Building Trades Protection 
Act, the safety of workers engaged in the 
construction of buildings, in excavations 
and in the alteration, repair or demolition 
of any building is provided for. Periodical 
inspections are made of all types of con- 
struction where scaffolding, high trestle 
work, hoists, etc.,are used. During the fiscal 
year, 495 inspections were made under this 
Act and 110 orders were issued. 

Designs for new elevator installations or 
alterations to present machines are sub- 
mitted to the Department for survey 
and approval. During the year 266 
elevator operators were examined by the 
Elevator and Hoist Board. Inspections 
numbered 3,012 and during the same period 
194 re-inspections were carried out. As a 
result of these investigations, 1,109 orders 
were issued by the Department. 

Under the Electricians Licence Act, the 
Board of Examiners conducted examina- 
tions for journeymen electricians’ licences 
at’ which 49 candidates were successful. It 
is noted that in these examinations candi- 
dates who had been trained under the 
Apprenticeship Act obtained a_ higher 
standard than other applicants who had 
merely helper experience. The number of 
applicants greatly increased due to the 
demand for certified electricians to cope 
with the heavy building program. 

During the year the Department con- 
ducted 2,444 factory inspections as com- 


pared with 2,662 in the previous year. 
These investigations resulted in 1,605 safety 
orders and 23 health and sanitation orders 
being issued. A year previously 1,663 
safety and 16 health and sanitation orders 
were issued. 

The Chief Factory Inspector notes as a 
distinct advance in the improvement of 
factory conditions the adoption of regula- 
tions under the Public Health Act for 
factories, workshops and offices (L.G., 1948, 
p. 1437). The up-to-date requirements for 
toilets, washrooms, lighting and _ ventila- 
tion are accepted as the standard for all 
inspection work in the Province. 

Through the efforts of the Department’s 
factory inspection service, Safety Com- 
mittees have been established in _ practi- 
cally every industry of a sufficient size to 
justify such groups. In accordance with the 
practice of previous years, a special indus- 
trial safety course was held under the 
auspices of the Evening Institute of the 
University of Manitoba. The course, con- 
sisting of twelve lectures, was made 
available to all people employed in in- 
dustry in the Greater Winnipeg area. 
First aid courses for industrial workers 
were continued. 

The work of the Manitoba Meat Packers 
Safety Council which was organized in 1947 
has appreciably cut down the accident 
frequency rate in the plants concerned. 


Wages and Hours . 


The volume of work handled by the 
Wages and Hours Section of the Depart- 
ment more than doubled that of the pre- 
ceding year. This Section is responsible for 
the enforcement of the Fair Wage Act, the 
Hairdressers Act, the Minimum Wage Act 
and the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act. 
Although, as noted earlier, the Manitoba 
Labour Board is responsible for the main 
administration of the Vacations With Pay 
Act, the duties of conducting inspections 
under the Act were assigned to the Wages 
and Hours Section during the fiscal year. 

Under the Fair Wage Act, with respect 
to the construction industry, the Fair Wage 
Board establishes an annual schedule of 
rates and maximum hours of work. The 
schedule is usually based upon the rates 
prevailing within the industry and sets up 
differing rates for two separate zones: 
Zone “A” covering Greater Winnipeg, and 
Zone “B”, cities and towns having a popu- 
lation in excess of 2,000. 

Under this Act 1,294 inspections were 
made as compared with 390 during the 
previous year. Three hundred and ninety- 
eight orders were issued resulting in wage 
adjustments to the sum of $10,354.47. In 
the previous fiscal year, wage adjustments 


amounting to $2,870.51 were made as a 
result of the 50 orders issued. 

Under Part II of the Fair Wage Act, 
regulations for the barbering trade set out 
minimum rates and qualifications and 
maximum hours applicable to owner oper- 
ators, master barbers, journeyman barbers 
and barbering improvers. 

During the period under review 477 
inspections were carried out, 366 in Greater 
Winnipeg and 111 in other parts of the 
Province. Inspections during the previous 
year numbered 697. This year’s investiga- 
tions resulted in one order being issued 
whereas 28 were issued in the last year. 

Regulations under the Hairdressers Act 
set out conditions similar to those extant 
under the barbering regulations. The 
established work-week is set at 48 hours 
although most shops operate on a 44-hour 
basis. A total of 1,352 inspections were 
made as compared with 1,828 in the 
previous year. The application of the Act 
does not extend beyond Greater Winnipeg. 
Inspections made of shops in other parts 
of the Province are reported under the 
Minimum Wage Act. 

During the year 1948-1949, 3,690 inspec- 
tions under the Minimum Wage Act and 


regulations were made, covering 81,581 
employees. Of these, 30,899 were female 
employees. In the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1948, 2,653 inspections were 
earried out, covering 30,689 workers of 


whom 17,683 were female employees. There 
were 344 orders issued, a decrease of 15 
from the preceding year. Total wage adjust- 
ments amounted to $6,724.28 as compared 
with $5,490.23 in the preceding period. 

With respect to the Vacations With Pay 
Act, two types of inspections are made: 
annual vacation inspections covering all 
manufacturing and mercantile undertakings, 
including barbering and hairdressing shops; 
and stamp-book inspections covering all 
building contractors in Greater Winnipeg. 
There were 3,923 of the former and 326 
of the latter. Wage adjustments for the 
year amounted to $158.83. Of the 42 in- 
fractions under the general Act, all were 
satisfactorily adjusted. Forty infractions 
were noted under the stamp system, 33 of 
which were satisfactorily settled and seven 
were still under consideration at the end 
of the year. 

The report devotes considerable space to 
the activities of its Fires Prevention and 
Public Safety sections. Statistics are given 
to demonstrate the loss of property, the 
value involved and the fatal and non-fatal 
accidents which result. The report covers 
not only industrial and public concerns and 
accidents, but domestic accidents and 
damage as well. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire Under 
The Unemployment Insurance Act 
The decision printed below relates to the benefit right of an 


unemployed worker who wpon separation from employment 
was given a bonus. Because of its importance it is printed 


m full. 


Held that the sum of money which was 
given to the claimant as an act of grace 
by his employer upon definite and com- 
plete separation from his employment, 
was neither a remuneration within the 
meaning of (i), nor a compensation 
within the meaning of (ii) of Section 
29 (1) (a) of the Act.—CU-B 598 
(July 6, 1950). 


DECISION 
SUMMARY OF THE Facts: 


The claimant, married, 39 years of age, 
worked as a bottler for John Labatt Ltd., 
Brewers, Toronto, Ont., from May 21, 1948 
to September 30, 1949. His rate of pay 
was $1.20 an hour. 


On October 1, 1949, he filed an initial 
application for benefit and gave as his 
reason for separation from the employ of 
the said Company :— 

“Laid off by Employer—closing of 
Department.” 


In the separation questionnaire, the 
employer indicated that the claimant’s 
employment terminated on September 30, 
1949, due to lack of work: “Bottling 
stopped indefinitely” and that he was paid 
the following :— 


Wacationi/payit. i). gen wees eos $24.00 
Gratuiiyans hie. wets tees oe 60.00 
Boniss eee, Peet ee 48 .00 
Pay in lieu of notice........ 48 .00 


In view of the gratuity and bonus pay- 
ments of $60 and $48 respectively, the 
Insurance Officer disqualified the claimant 
from the receipt of benefit for the period 
of October 1, 1949 to October 17, 1949, 
both dates inclusive, because, in his opinion, 
the claimant was deemed not to be unem- 
ployed for the latter mentioned : period 
within the meaning of Sections 27 (1) (a) 
and 29 (1) (a) of the Act. 

From the decision of the Insurance 
Officer, the claimant, on October 18, 1949, 
appealed to a Court of Referees. 
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The Court of Referees held a session 
in Toronto, Ont., on November 1 and 
November 10, 1949, to hear the case but 
on both occasions the hearings were 
adjourned in order to obtain further 
information from the employer and the 
claimant’s union (International Union of 
the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers of America, Local 304). 

In a letter dated November 5, 1949, to 
the Court of Referees, Mr. John Gavin, 
secretary of Local 304 of the said union, 
stated in part:— 

“Has (the claimant) received compensa- 
tion for loss of employment equivalent to 
his wages? The Union submits that he 
has for one week only. We do not debate 
that for one week, immediately after his 
lay-off, he received wages in lieu of notice. 
This gratuity given by the Company can- 
not by any stretch 6f the imagination, be 
divided by the average weekly wage of the 
employee and then used as a basis of 
disqualifying him for that number of weeks. 
This is clearly not the intent of the regula- 
tions. After the first week of this appli- 
cant’s unemployment he received no more 
remuneration from the Company, and is 
therefore entitled to unemployment insur- 
ance benefits for his period of unemploy- 
ment. 

“We therefore appeal the decision of the 
Insurance Inspector that gratuity received 
from the Company can disqualify an appli- 
cant for unemployment insurance for a 
further period than one week, or whatever 
period termination notice is given. In 
other words, if any employee is paid every 
two weeks, when he receives his two weeks’ 
notice and his severance pay, regardless of 
the amount, he can only be disqualified for 
two weeks. The Unemployment Insurance 
Act does not allow the officer, at his own 
discretion, to divide the gratuity received 
into weekly instalments and disqualify the 
applicant for that period of time. 

“We are in accord with good employers 
who recognize past service of faithful 
employees. It promotes good relations. 


We therefore request that the language in 
Section 29 of the Act not be used to 
discourage the generosity of the Labatt 
Brewing Company and any employer who 
reserves the right to give a gratuity to an 
employee.” 

On November 10, 1949, the Chief 
Accountant of the Toronto Plant of John 
Labatt Limited wrote to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission’s Adjudication 
Centre in Toronto as follows:— 


“For the past several years, the employees 
of John Labatt Limited have received an 
annual bonus which normally is based on 
one week’s pay plus a premium for years 
of service. This bonus is paid purely at 
the discretion of the Directors of the Com- 
pany. The gratuity payment which is paid 
the employees leaving the Company is 
usually one week’s pay for every com- 
pleted year of service. However, in con- 
nection with hourly paid employees, this 
payment is made again at the discretion 
of the Management and is not usually paid. 


In the case of the lay-off in the Toronto 
Plant Bottle Shop, the Management made 
a concession in the form of this gratuity 
payment. The bonus payment is definitely 
not a part of the union agreement but, as 
stated above, is paid purely at the discre- 
tion of the Directors of the Company who 
decide from year to year whether or not 
such a payment will be made.” 

The Court of Referees resumed its hear- 
ing of the case in Toronto, Ont., on 
November 14, 1949. The claimant was 
represented by Mr. John Gavin, secretary 
of Local 304 of the said union. The 
majority of the Court upheld the decision 
of the Insurance Officer in a finding which 
reads :— 

“We find that under Benefit Regulation 
5A the vacation pay in lieu of holidays 
accrued, but not taken during claimant’s 
employment is payable to the claimant 
without disqualification as a holiday period 
did not commence within three days of his 
termination of employment. 

“We also find that the pay in lieu of 
notice is also payable to the claimant 
without disqualification, this also being 
exempt under Benefit Regulation 5A. 

“As to the gratuity of $60 and the bonus 
of $48 we are of the opinion that these must 
be regarded as being in the same category 
and that both represent compensation for 
loss of and substantially equivalent to the 
remuneration claimant would have received 
if his employment had not terminated, the 
question remaining to be decided being for 
what period under Section 29 (1) (a) (il) 
of the Act claimant received such compen- 


sation. On the evidence of the employer it 
would appear that the gratuity represents 
one and one-quarter weeks’ wages and the 
bonus one week’s wages. We are, there- 
fore, of the opinion claimant should be 
disqualified for a period of two and one- 
quarter weeks’ following termination of his 
employment, and we, therefore, DISMISS 
the appeal and CONFIRM the disqualifica- 
tion imposed by the Insurance Officer. We 
follow the principles laid down by the 
Umpire in Cases No. CU-B 258 and 420.” 

The dissenting member of the Court 
stated :— 

“The Sections and Regulations referred 
to as governing this case are Section 27 (1) 
(a) of the Act and Section 29 (1) (a) of 
the Act and Benefit Regulation 5A. It is 
my opinion there is nothing specific in the 
above sections which should be used to 
substantiate this disqualification. 

“Although the section contains the words 
‘compensation for loss of, and substantially 
equivalent to the remuneration he would 
have received if his employment had not 
terminated’, I do not believe there is any- 
thing in the Act which authorizes the 
Insurance Officer to adjudicate as to whether 
this is moneys paid as compensation for 
loss of employment, or moneys earned for 
past services. It would appear from the 
evidence this practice of rewarding em- 
ployees for past services by gratuities and 
bonuses has been established by this 
Employer for some time, and I believe 
good relations of this kind between 
Employer and Employees should be encour- 
aged. It would appear if we refer to the 
Insurance Adjudication Manual Section I 
363 (3) ‘When a claimant receives an 
amount which was purely a gratuity—he 
would be considered to be unemployed’, 
that there is very good reason to suggest 
that the appeal against this disqualification 
should be allowed. 

“The claimant made himself available for 
work as of October 1 and has apparently 
met all statutory requirements of the Act. 
IT would ALLOW the appeal and REMOVE 
the disqualification of the Insurance Officer.” 

From the decision of the Court of 
Referees, the Ontario Federation of Labour 
appealed to the Umpire. A hearing was 
requested by the said Federation and it 
was held in Ottawa, on June 7, 1950. 
Messrs. Norman 8. Dowd and A. Andras, 
Executive Secretary and Assistant Research 
Director respectively of the Canadian Con- 
eress of Labour, and Mr. H. 5. Relph, 
Chief Claims Officer of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, were present. 
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CONCLUSIONS: 
The relevant section of the Act reads as 
follows: 
29 (1) “An insured person 
deemed not to be unemployed 
(a) during any period for which not- 
withstanding that his employment has 
terminated, he continues to receive 





shall be 


(1) remuneration, or 

(ii) compensation for loss of, and 
substantially equivalent to, the 
remuneration he would have 
received if his employment had 
not terminated.” 


As pointed out in previous decisions of 


the Umpire, the general principle under- , 


lying Section 29 (1) (a) is that insured 
persons are not to receive unemployment 
insurance benefit and wages or compensa- 
tion in leu of wages at one and the same 
time. 

In this case, however, the claimant, upon 
being definitely and completely separated 
from his employment, received $108 in a 
lump sum as a gratuity and a bonus which 
was computed on the basis of his weekly 
pay and years of service. This sum, 
because it happens to be equivalent to his 
wages for two and a quarter weeks, should 
not, im my opinion, be looked upon as 
having been paid to him in respect to or 
in consideration of such a period following 
the termination of his employment and 
during which he would be deemed to con- 
tinue to receive money. 


Furthermore, I consider that, since the 
evidence clearly indicates that the said sum 
was given to the claimant entirely as an 
act of grace and not as a payment by way 
of wages in accordance with his contract 
of service or by way of damages or com- 
pensation to which he would have been 
entitled for loss of remuneration, it was 
neither a remuneration within the meaning 
of (1) nor a compensation within the mean- 
ing of (11) of the above quoted section. 

I wish to point out, in deference to ‘the 
Court of Referees, that at the time they 
rendered their decision, they had no alter- 
native but to apply the jurisprudence 
established in cases CU-B 258 and 420. 
Inasmuch as those two decisions are 
inconsistent with the principle now laid 
down in the present case, they will no 
longer be followed. 

In arriving at my conclusions, I bore in 
mind that the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, no doubt in the light of facts, 
knowledge and experience, paved the way 
for a more lenient interpretation to be 
placed on Section 29 (1) (a) by bringing 
in Benefit Regulation 5 (a) (P.C. 5838, 
effective January 12, 1949) which has since 
been replaced by Benefit Regulation 5 (2) 
(c). (P.C. 6126, effective December 28, 
1949). 

The appeal is allowed. 

(Sgd.) ALFRED SAVARD, 
Umopvre. 

Dated at Ottawa, Ont., this 6th day of 

July, 1950. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, October 1950* 


The monthly report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on opera- 
tions under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act states that during the month of 
October, 1950, a total of 62,243 initial and 
renewal claims for unemployment insurance 
were filed at local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. This 
represents a seasonal increase over the 
September total of 49229 claims but a 
shght reduction from the October, 1949, 
level of 69,349 claims. 

A similar picture is presented by the 
number of ordinary claimants on the live 
register. In October there were 90,301 
ordinary claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment register on the last working day of 
the month as compared with 79,263 in 
September and 105,937 in October, 1949. 

Of the 101,924 active claimants (ordinary, 
short-time, and casual) on the live register 
on the last day of the month, 70,902 or 





* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 
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70 per cent were on the register seven days 
or more. This represents a slight decline 
from last month, when 65,982 out of 88,893 
claimants (or 74 per cent) were on the 
register seven days or more. 

A total of 56,790 initial and renewal 
claims were adjudicated during the month. 
Claims allowed numbered 44,320, while 
those disallowed or disqualified totalled 
12,470. In addition, 2,919 revised claims 
were disqualified. . 

Claims disallowed because of insufficient 
contributions while in insurable employ- 
ment numbered 5,567. Chief reasons for 
disqualification were: “voluntarily — left 
unemployment without just cause” 3,865 
cases; “not unemployed” 1,783 cases; 
“refused an offer of work and neglected 
an opportunity to work” 1,403. cases. 

As in September, there was in October a 
shght increase over the previous month in 
the number of persons commencing benefit 
on initial and renewal claims. Claimants 


commencing benefit in October numbered 
33,772, aS compared with 32,401 in Sep- 
tember and 41,811 in October, 1949. 
During the month of October $3,570,904 
was paid in benefit in respect of 1,540,670 
days, as compared with $3,843,797 and 
1,633,140 days in September, and $3,845,541 
and 1,675,017 days in October, 1949. 
For the week of October 28 to Novem- 
ber 3, 65,682 persons received $858,376 in 
respect of 369,286 days. This represents a 
normal seasonal change from the situation 
for the week of September 30 to October 6, 
when 61,578 persons were in receipt of 
$812,841 in respect of 352,188 days. 
Average weekly duration of benefit and 
amount of benefit changed only slightly 
between the weeks of October 28 to 


November 3 (5-6 days and $13.07) and 
September 30 to October 6 (5:7 days and 
$13.20). 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending October 31, 1950, showed 
that insurance books were issued to 
3,855,937 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1950—an increase of 104,938 since Sep- 
tember 30, 1950. 

As at October 31, 1950, a total of 242,931 
employers were registered, representing an 
increase of 943 since September 30, 1950. 





WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE LEATHER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1949" 


Three-quarters of the plant workers in the Leather Products 
Industry were on a five-day week in 1949. Time and one-half 
was the general overtime rate, with a number of establishments 


paying double time for work on statutory holidays. 


Annual 


vacations with pay of one or two weeks were common in the 
industry. Ninety per cent of the workers were in establishments 
observing six or more statutory holidays; and one-half of the 
workers were paid for three or more of the holidays observed. 
Written collective agreements covered just under two-thirds of 
the workers in the industry. 


Average hourly wage rates in the Leather 
Products Industry increased 4 per cent 
during the year ending October 1, 1949, 
according to annual information obtained 
by the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour. This raised the 
index of wage rates in the industry to a 
high of 228-1 over the base year 1939 as 
100. The wage increase in 1949 was the 
smallest annual increase since 1944, and was 
less than half that during the previous year 
when average hourly rates rose 11 per cent. 

The normal work week has not changed 
greatly in this industry since 1947, the last 
year for which comparable information is 
available! However, a slightly higher pro- 
portion of employees were on a five-day 
work week in 1949. There has been an 
increase in the number of establishments 
paying double time or double time and 


one-half for work on statutory holidays, 
particularly in the Leather Tanneries sec- 
tion of the industry. The proportion of 
workers in establishments which reported a 





*Tnformation in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1949 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Employers were asked to report 
on wage rates and certain conditions of work in 
their establishments during the last pay period 
preceding October 1, 1949. 

Provincial legislation on working conditions may 
be obtained from the bulletin, Provincial Labour 
Standards Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours 
of Work, Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation, an annual publication of 
the Department of Labour. 

1 See the section on the Leather Products Industry 
in the article, ‘‘Wages, Hours and Working Con- 
ditions in the Fur, Leather and Their Products 
Industries, October, 1947.”’ The Lasour Gazette, 
January, 1949. 
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maximum vacation of two weeks with pay 
has increased during the two years, as has 
the proportion of workers being paid for 
some or all of the statutory holidays 
observed by the establishments. 

The main geographical and industrial 
distributions of the 261 establishments and 
21,368 plant workers covered in the survey 
of the Leather Products Industry are con- 
tained in Table J. Leather Tanning and 
the manufacture of Boots and Shoes are 
the two major industrial sections of the 
industry. Establishments manufacturing 
Leather Gloves and Mittens or Muiscel- 
laneous Leather Products comprise the 
remainder of the firms surveyed in the 
industry. 

More than 96 per cent of the workers 
were almost equally divided between the 
provinces of Quebec and Ontario. The 
remaining workers were employed in six 
firms in the Maritime Provinces, eight in 
the Prairie Provinces and six in British 
Columbia. Most of the workers in the 
Leather Tanneries Industry were employed 
in Ontario, while in the Boots and Shoes 
Industry almost twice as many workers 
were employed in Quebec than in Ontario. 


Wage Rates.—The index of hourly wage 
rates in the Boots and Shoes Industry 
increased four per cent in 1949. At 
October of that year the index had risen 
to 223-4 over the base year 1939 as 100. 
All but one of the major occupations in 
this industry (Table II) showed increases 
of from two to eight cents an hour.. The 
greatest average hourly increases were 
obtained by the Male Stitchers and the 
Treers. 


In the Leather Tanneries Industry the 
index of hourly wage rates increased to 
246:9 over the 1939 base of 100, an in- 
crease of three per cent during the year 
preceding October 1949. The ten main 
occupations in the industry showed in- 
creases of from one to five cents an hour, 
with the Sorters and Shippers receiving the 
greatest average increase. One-half of 
these occupations obtained average in- 
creases of one or two cents an hour. 


The Normal Work Week.—More than 
one-third of the plant employees in the 
Leather Products Industry were on a 5-day 
45-hour week in 1949 (Table III). Fifteen 
per cent were on a 53-day 48-hour week. 
Considering all of the workers regardless 
of the number of days worked per week, 
38 per cent were normally working 45 hours, 
28 per cent were working 48 hours and 13 
per cent 40 hours. 


The normal weekly hours of work varied 
greatly between the two major divisions of 
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the industry. In the Boots and Shoes 
Industry, 37 per cent of the employees were 
on a 45-hour week and 31 per cent were 
on a 48-hour week; in the Leather Tanning 
Industry these proportions were 58 per cent 
and 13 per cent respectively. There was 
also much variation in the weekly hours 
of work between the two main provinces. 
In Quebec the largest group of workers, 48 
per cent, were normally working 48 hours, 
whereas in Ontario the largest group, 57 
per cent, were working 45 hours. 


Three-quarters of the workers in the 
industry were on a five-day week in 1949. 
This proportion did not vary much between 
the major sections of the industry but it 
did vary greatly between the provinces. 
Sixty per cent of the plant employees in 
Quebec were working five days a week, as 
compared with over 92 per cent in Ontario. 


Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the general rate paid for work after 
standard daily or weekly hours in the 
Leather Products Industry. Reports from 
most of the establishments indicated that 
no work was done on Sunday; but of those 
which did report an overtime policy for 
this day, all but a few paid time and 
one-half. 


One-half of the workers were in estab- 
lishments which reported paying a premium 
rate for work on statutory holidays. Of 
these employees, 53 per cent were in 
plants paying time and one-half, 30 per 
cent were in those paying double time and 
9 per cent in plants paying double time 
and one-half. The largest group of workers 
in establishments paying a premium rate 
for work on statutory holidays were eligible 
to receive time and one-half in the Boots 
and Shoes Industry and double time in the 
Leather Tanneries Industry. 


Vacations with Pay.—Almost one-third 
of the plant employees were in establish- 
ments which gave an initial vacation of 
two weeks with pay, generally after a year 
or less of employment (Table IV). All but 
a few of these workers were employed in 
the Boots and Shoes Industry. The rest 
of the workers were employed in establish- 
ments which gave an initial paid vacation 
of one week, or an equivalent, after similar 
periods of service. 

More than 40 per cent of the employees 
were in establishments where the period 
of vacation with pay increased as the 
worker’s term of employment lengthened. 
Most of these workers were those whose 
initial vacation of one week was increased 
to two weeks with pay after periods of 
service of from one to five years. In a 
few cases the maximum vacation was in- 
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creased to three weeks with pay after more 
lengthy periods of employment. 


A plant shut-down for summer vacation 
was reported by 207 of the establishments 
employing almost 85 per cent of the 
workers. Two-thirds of these workers were 
in plants which closed down for one week, 
over 30 per cent were in those which closed 


down for two weeks and the remainder were 
in plants which did not report the period 
of the shut-down. 

Statutory Holidays.—Almost all of the 
workers in the Leather Products Industry 
were employed in establishments which 
reported observing one or more statutory 
holidays in 1949, with about 90 per cent 





TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND PLANT WORKERS IN THE 


LEATHER PRODUCTS 


INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 


1949 


eo 





ALL 
LEATHER 
INDUs- 
TRIES 
Number of Establishments........... 261 
Number of Plant Workers: 
Uk, Bea’ a gue cee a on oe 12,953 
Biche ieee! QS. NN eles eee 8,415 
fa) OL Oe te ee 21,368 























By Industry By Region 

Boots |Leather Hat - Other 

Tan- |"Thdus. | Quebec |Ontario| Pro- 

Shoes | neries ANS: vinzes 
133 41 87 126 115 20 
7,848 | 3,440] 1,665 | 5,725 | 6,721 507 
6, 002 398 | 2,075 | 4,628 .| 3,479 308 
13,500 |¢ 3,778 | 3,740°| 10,353 | 10,200 815 


TABLE I.—AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN 
THE LEATHER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1949 


ee eee 
OOOO eT 








CANADA(?) Quebec Ontario 
Industry and Occupation Average | Average a Average : : 
Wage Wage ue oa Wage eo 
Rate Rate Bt! Rate ae 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Leather Tanneries 
(Seay as Foi Eh ee er ee .99 .76 |.63— .86 1.04 | .85—1.27 
SU Oe Pete ae A. ee oe, aero tne teres, ack. .98 19 |.75— .87 1.03 | .88—1.38 
LED SS 9c: a il ene Pri ad £95 .76 |.50— .90 99 | .80—1.20 
ee Cram Atay aero a he eo Oe oe. 1.04 .78 |.75— .85 1.08 | .91—1.32 
OUEST OS. Te eet eee eg ek 81 .66 |.60— .75 82 70— .95 
SOLET eich, ee BO: ge Sea ke i en ee .94 78 |.72— 87 .97 | .76—1.17 
Pere MC I MOLS eae ss ies dcr, ooo fends .97 .76 |.71— .82 1.01 | .80—1.38 
Btakers and Softeners. .,. occ ..2.sescs odicsscwes 1.06 .89 |.77—1.33 1.09 | .87—1.38 
RICCO EAs eRe uch MAIN oe xc PRS as ches ccc es 1.00 .85 |.74— .99 1.04 | .80—1.27 
EAI OT Cupane + een ih has S65 Gch ohSees oes .99 .85 |.75— .90 1.01 | .88—1.24 
Boots and Shoes 

PR IOPa Ai a POLBHOTes so: ths civ nclendiaicect a anees .96 .98 |.76—1.22 96 | .70—1.24 
ILS PaygCE 8 doce eee A, 20k, epi ee id a 1.04 1.04 |.88—1.30 1.06 | .75—1.32 
Machine Operators ieee gaa Sate. See 1.01 1.03 |.71—1.39 98 | .65—1.25 
Nailing Machine Operators. . a te ee 1.08 1.13 |.88—1.38 1.01 | .75—1.35 
BOLp LAV Oreeee coum ey PTE. DR 8, eg .98 .94 |.70—1.20 1.03 | .72—1.30 
Sole lenther Cutteras..ic. 0b sa ov, sods ude» 94 .90 |.70—1.05 1.02 | .85—1.25 
SLULCUETS WIM LOy mee nt he be Ae Le 1.05 1.06 |.83—1.30 1.08 | .80-—1.38 
BRInCnereA HL OMalor isc, on W. sos. os culation ces . 64 .60 |.44— .83 69 | .50— .95 
DeRGeIs ey oat oe eM Ok oil, oo.) ae eh 3 So 1.03 1.03 |.81—1.28 1.06 | .883—1.40 
Poper Teather Catteries. nc. .ccta sso ee ces 1.06 1.09 |.90—1.33 1.03 | .80—1.26 





(1) Includes rates paid in a few establishments in the Maritime Provinces, the Prairie Provinces 


and British Columbia. 


(2) Ranges include rates for the middle 80 per cent of the workers used in the calculation of the 


averages. 
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of them observing six or more days (Table 
V). The largest group of workers, 45 per 
cent, were in plants which observed eight 
statutory holidays. 

Forty per cent of the workers, most of 
whom were in the Quebec Boot and Shoe 
Industry, were not paid for any of the 
statutory holidays if these days were not 
worked. About one-half of the employees 
were paid for three to eight of the statutory 
holidays: 13 per cent being paid for three, 
an equal proportion for five and 11 per 
cent for eight holidays when not worked. 

Statutory holidays in this article include 
the number of days when a plant is not 
normally operating because of Dominion, 
Provincial or Municipal holidays or because 
of religious holidays regularly observed. 


Collective Agreements.—Written collec- 
tive agreements covering about 64 per cent 
of the workers in the Leather Products 
Industry were reported by more than 130 
of the establishments. Large numbers of 
workers were represented by such unions as 
the National Union of Shoe and Leather 
Workers (CCL), the National Federation 
of Leather and Shoe Workers of Canada 
(GCCL), the International Fur and Leather 
Workers’ Union of the United States and 
Canada (CIO-CCL) and the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union (AFL-TLC). A _ large 
number of workers in Quebec, particularly 
in the Boot and Shoe Industry, came 
directly under the Joint Committees estab- 
lished under the Quebec Collective Agree- 
ment Act. 


TABLE (01.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK EN THE LEATHER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
NUMBER OF PLANT WORKERS BY NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS, OCTOBER 1949 













































































ee By Industry By Region 
: LEATHER | |[ . 
Normal Weekly Hours Boots Leather Other 
pa and Tanner- | Leather | Quebec | Ontario P hs 
; Shoes ies Products IE Nc) 
5-Day Week 
iircler %40) "eee, © Stee Neate nyene me ee eee 321 SOA Maen hie 3] See eee Oo L fh, Ses. Le ae ee 
AQ) sagt le Stren le ern Tee E tnie e eae 2,815 1,458 372 085 996 1b, Gyo 2 
Overme40andund er4oeee ere eee 1, 803 994 205 604 921 815 67 
Ul gelee teppei pes CN oe Ogee PEE | 8 8c 7,847 , 874 2,196 ee 2,053 04a) eee ee 
Onnse 7 ypovelaelsen | one oan dau acor 1,032 TSE Mi eee Lee cs 149 238 (949 ae eee 
AS eee Bee ope) vd 5 Tos noe Re ae 2,035 149020 ee ene 133 1,591 WM ooo bee 
OR ee Uhh eet Weve ee io ee ae See 2 AG ecinwincet oe EME Welles 1 5 ei a ge PE Se eHHIES class ert ae een 
NDC ot ee ere © We cd Be re oe 15, 897 10, 432 2,817 2,648 6, 164 9 399 > 334 
54-Day Week 
Wnderxwl4 nee eh rn cok he em ere 151 130 5 16 84 60a ee eee 
ce ie Wa RES re ee tat eo 480 309 24 147 184 18 278 
Overeeee and sinder 4S) ae ee nie 323 268 43 12 121 202° | adhe oe ee 
488 eee OE CRN on E ee ny A! 3,168 1,963 433 772 2,694 ATAS (|) Sear eer: 
Over 4 Se eee pic chine, bette reais See 2318 ee eee Dalal aes ees 23L | aioe Se ae see oe 
AT Ouest a Bees 4,353 , 670 736 947 3,314 761 278 
6-Day Week 
Wirvcher RAS Re. be Vos ss, facts ise ec en eae Cee 258 245 10 3 LOT Re ee 157 
BS A Bmp Nalabs s atebonisraatn an « Say bop staee 600 447 75 78 525 32 43 
Over WAG is pe eee Pac ee Ae 135M, ce eee ia) 3 SP nl ee Pieces ore 3 
4 yoy sts1l Ue Rae ene RL ME Aa oe ee 993 692 217 84 758 32 203 
All Establishments 
WinvclersA.Ocs7 oBee A em, re 321 YAP oe, Maw ts te: eon eae cane OO Lele wa dt af crallis. See eee 
Ale, be ee AEE cccteahe ey ot OR ee oe 2,871 1,508 ald 986 1,046 1,558 267 
Ohare 2X0) eepovel upamlere Ce ee kao nen uueeaan 1,009 484 115 410 328 Coho Roa oe ee 
1 AWA, NER, Ae Sot Cl ae Pa A AEF et IL BMY i Oi 124 356 825 213 499 
Ov erm 4 cin deuncdeico sei ae Reece SDulie- SiS balan cee eee ee sae BOI ee ey Hee eee 
we betes <7 Eat eee ee 8, 069 5,096 2,196 777 2, 220 5 840g eae ees 
Overee4 > anc gunGer4 sche ae eee ee 1,188 981 43 164 244 941 3 
1S ee, ae ee ee Ae Ce A OE 5, 803 AN SU, 508 983 4,810 950 43 
O)verwe ASV Rep a | Lb ake tow hvaniee Beale ALO ance: 407 3 407 Gl eee eee 3 
Lotalt neice te ote oe 21, 243 13,794 3,770 3,679 10, 236 10, 192 815 








Nore: Information on the normal work week was not reported for 125 employees 
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‘Employment Conditions 


An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


November §950... 


was highlighted by growing shortages of skilled labour on 
the one hand and a slowly increasing seasonal surplus of unskilled 
labour on the other. As usual at this time of year, the contraction 
of such seasonal industries as construction and agriculture has 
resulted in many unskilled workers seeking alternative winter 
employment. Some have gone into logging camps but others were 
flocking to the cities where job opportunities for this type of 
worker were not as plentiful. 


In recent months, the actual and potential 
demand being made on Canadian produc- 
tive facilities has been steadily increasing. 
While the demand for both consumer 
durables and: producers’ goods has remained 
strong, there has also been increasing 
emphasis on defence requirements. By 
November, shortages of some metals such 
as steel and copper had become evident 
and seemed likely to intensify. Labour 
generally was in ample supply, although 
shortages of some skills were developing. 
There had been some movement of workers 
into defence plants but, as yet, no large 
transfer of labour from one _ section of 
manufacturing into another has occurred. 

This optimistic employment picture on 
the one hand was somewhat obscured by 
the growing number of unskilled workers 
seeking winter jobs. Many of these had 
been employed in construction during the 
summer months, but most outside con- 
struction came to an end during November. 
Moreover, the heavy demand for loggers 
apparent earlier this fall had been satisfied 
to a large extent. Those being released 
from construction would more likely be 
seeking work in the larger towns and 
cities where there were few employment 
opportunities for the unskilled workers. 

Thus the apparent paradox has arisen 
of labour shortages on the one hand and 
labour surpluses on the other. Many job- 
seekers were registering at National 
Employment Service offices, which were 
keeping up a high rate of placement 
activity. Nevertheless, the 186,300 registra- 
tions tallied at November 30 were 40,000 
greater than at the beginning of the month, 
although about 35,000 less than at the same 
time last year. 
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Regional Analysis 


The employment picture in Newfound- 
land during November was one of gener- 
ally sustained activity in the woods, in 
construction, in mining and in fishing. The 
approach of winter, however, brought a 
few more construction workers and. fisher- 
men into the labour market. The net 
result was a shght upturn in the number 
of registrations on file at National Employ- 
ment Service offices, ending a decline that 
had continued until past the middle of the 
month. By November 30, applications for 
work totalled 3,300, almost 57 per cent 
below the level a year earlier. The current 
total represents only 2-8 per cent of the 
estimated Newfoundland labour force. 

The seasonal decline in employment in 
the Maritimes was definitely established in 
November, as farming, fishing, fish pro- 
cessing and construction began to release 
workers in increasing numbers. Registra- 
tions with National Employment Service 
offices rose 21 per cent during the month, 
to total 20,500 at the month-end. Applica- 
tions represented 3-8 per cent of the 
labour force and were 19 per cent below 
the comparable 1949 figure. 

Extensive pulpwood and lumber cutting 
continued, although hampered by wet 
weather, but the demand for woods workers 
slackened as camps became fully staffed. 
Recently obtained British orders for 
lumber and pit props will augment th 
already heavy cutting programs planned 
for the woods this winter. Employment 
remained steady in both coal mining and 
primary iron and _ steel manufacturing. 
Because of the low prices paid for pota- 
toes this year in Prince Edward Island 
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and in the Woodstock area, many farmers 
have not been keeping on their usual 
winter help and a larger than usual surplus 
of farm labour has developed in these 
districts. 


In the Quebee region, by the end of 
November, the seasonal increase in job- 
seekers was well under way. Although 
holding up well, and with bright prospects 
for the winter in many areas, the con- 
struction industry released a considerable 
number of workers during the month as 
some projects were completed and others 
postponed because of steel and cement 
shortages. Men were also being released 
from agriculture, water transportation and 
some phases of pulp and paper mill oper- 
ations. In addition, the demand for pulp 
cutters and other bush workers slackened 
noticeably and the expansion of sawmilling 
activity was retarded by continuing mild 
weather. 

These factors, together with some slack- 
ness in textiles, ciothing and wood products 
manufacturing in scattered areas, con- 
tributed to an increasing surplus of man- 
power in the Quebec region. Job applica- 
tions at National Employment Service 
offices rose by almost 10,000 during 
November. The month-end total of 
55,200, however, remained 18 per cent 
below the comparable total in 1949, when 
woods activity was very slack. 


Small lay-offs and some short-time work 
have been occasioned in the heavy indus- 
tries of Montreal and other centres by 
shortages of steel. The demand continued 
strong for steelworking skills, however, and 
for aircraft production workers, although 
these were already in short supply. 


In the Ontario region, industries begin- 
ning work on defence contracts were 
conducting intensive recruiting campaigns 
in search of such skills as machinists, tool 
and die makers, foundry moulders and air- 
craft production workers. Steel for manu- 
facturing, as well as for construction, was 
becoming increasingly difficult to obtain, 
while supplies of aluminum and copper 
were reported to be tightening in some 
areas. In Windsor, during the month, a 
combination of labour disputes, model 
change-overs and material shortages kept 
more than 20,000 persons intermittently off 
and on the job at auto manufacturing and 
feeder plants. In Oshawa also re-tooling 
was under way. A large number were 
still on indefinite lay-off at the end of 
November. 


Gradually increasing numbers of workers 
being released from agriculture, seasonal 
manufacturing and construction brought an 
increase of slightly more than 8,000 in the 


total number of active job registrations in 
National Employment Service files through- 
out the region during November. The 
46,700 total then represented only 2-5 per 
cent of the estimated labour force. For 
those who usually turn to the woods for 
winter work some jobs were still available 
although the strong demand for bush 
workers had eased considerably by the 
end of the month. It was more difficult 
for unskilled workers seeking jobs in the 
cities to find suitable employment. 


In the Prairie region, the weather was 
the main factor in the labour market 
developments in November. Low tempera- 
tures with snow were general by the middle 
of the month. Highway, railroad construc- 
tion and maintenance ceased, and in most 
areas the decline in building construction 
was sharply accelerated, with resultant lay- 
offs in these and allied industries. Harvest- 
ing operations also ceased, with as much 
as 50 per cent of the crop in parts of the 
northern areas still in the fields. This, 
together with the low grading, and conse- 
quent low prices of about one-half of the 
total crop, brought into the labour force 
some farmers who would normally remain 
at home. 


Total registrations at employment offices 
rose during the month from 20,500 to 30,500 
at November 30, with noticeable increases 
in such occupations as construction trades- 
men, truck drivers and unskilled labour. 
This level of registrations was 3 per cent 
of the estimated regional labour force. 
The extent of the employment decline 
varied considerably within the region, being 
greatest in the north and in the centres of 
heavy construction activity, least in the 
south and in the logging areas. At the 
Lakehead, registrations were but half last 
year’s total. In this area, manpower 
requirements in the woods were almost 
satisfied, and the pulp-cutting program, 
despite a slowdown caused by heavy snow, 
was up to date. 


Seasonal slackening was also evident in 
some industries in the Pacifie region. But 
because of the strong demand for metals 
and lumber, unemployment during the 
month of November was consistently lower 
than last year, in spite of unfavourable 
weather conditions. Active registrations at 
National Employment Service offices 
totalled 30,000 at November 30, about 
8,000 more than at the beginning of 
the month. Part of the increase could be 
attributed to the annual migration from the 
Prairies and other parts of Canada. The 
ratio of registrations to the labour force 
stood at 7 per cent, at November 30, 
compared to 7-3 per cent a year ago. 
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The early snow this year caused 
temporary interruptions in logging and saw- 
mill operations in many areas. Shingle 
mills, faced with continuing uncertainty in 
the United States market were still work- 
ing on a reduced scale. Seasonal slow- 
downs in construction, hastened somewhat 
by the snow and rain, also contributed to 
the lower level of employment, and a 
considerable surplus of carpenters and 
unskilled construction labour was apparent 
at the end of the month. 

The employment outlook was consider- 
ably brighter than at the same time last 
year, however, and part of the improve- 
ment could be attributed to the expanding 
base metals industry. The greatest activity 
was in the Nelson, Duncan and Whitehorse 
areas. Increased manpower requirements 
have been easily met so far by an influx 
of workers from other regions, except in 
Prince Rupert, where an extreme shortage 
of housing accommodation has made expan- 
sion of the working force difficult. 


Industrial Analysis 


Eastern logging operations were at the 
peak of the cutting season in November 
in one of the busiest years on record. The 
influx of men was heavy during the month 
as farm and construction work finished. ‘As 
a result, the condition of general labour 
shortage in the industry which existed early 
in the fall was changing to one of “spot”’ 
shortages in some areas of northern Ontario 
and in parts of Quebec. Manpower require- 
ments were nearly complete at the Head 
of the Lakes as a heavy movement of 
workers from the Prairies took place during 
the month. Much of this transfer of labour 
was arranged by the National Employment 
Service through clearance orders. 

With the heavy cut which has been going 
on since June of this year, pulpwood -pro- 
duction has been much higher in 1950 than 
in the previous year. In the first ten 
months, 6:9 million cords were cut this 
year for domestic mills east of the Rockies, 
compared to 5:2 million in 1949. Con- 
sumption had also risen and, as a result, 
inventories were still below what is con- 
sidered normal, about 13 or 14 months’ 
supply. At the first of November, about 
9-3 milion cords were on hand in all land 
and water positions, enough for about 9 or 
10 months consumption. 

The logging industry was also active in 
British Columbia, although operations were 
hampered by weather conditions. Due to 
snowfalls or heavy rains, temporary suspen- 
sion of operations, usually just for a day 
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or two, was necessary in several areas. Men 
from the Prairies were moving into the 
province during November and the only 
shortages of labour were among the more 
highly skilled operations. 

Except for seasonal declines, manufac- 
turing was generally operating at peak 
production levels. Material shortages 
threatened in some divisions but as yet 
these were not of a serious nature. Detailed 
analyses of the more active divisions of the 
industry during November follow :— 

Food Products: During November, fruit 
and vegetable plants were finishing off 
their season’s work and releasing their 
staffs, some of whom were moving into 
other temporary work such as_ tobacco 
processing. Soft drink manufacturers were 
also curtailing production as colder weather 
set in. The candy manufacturing industry 
was at peak production for the first part 
of November but lay-offs began during the 
last week of the month as Christmas work 
was completed. Flour mills and meat 
packing firms were in their busy season, 


although reduced stock receipts affected 
employment in some parts of western 
Canada. 

Secondary forestry products: Sawmill 


employment in eastern Canada was declin- 
ing during November as a great many mills 
were closing down for the season. Some 
of the larger mills which were continuing 
operations reported a shortage of saw-logs 
during the month. In British Columbia, 
the lumber industry was generally at 
capacity operations, with the exception of 
the shingle industry in which lay-offs were 
continuing, and a few closures in the 
northern interior and in areas where poor 
roads prevented log deliveries. Lumber 
production in British Columbia in the first 
nine months of the year was 1,800,000 fbm, 
about 15 per cent above the same period 
last year. Labour supply was generally 
adequate. Pulp and paper mills in all 
provinces were running at capacity, with 
pulpwood requirements so high that inven- 
tories have not yet been built up to normal 
levels. 


Textiles: In contrast with 1949, most 
textile plants were busy this fall with 
fewer lay-offs and less short-time work. 
There was some movement of workers to 
defence plants but labour was generally in 
good supply although a shortage of loopers 
and seamers was reported by several hosiery 
plants. Experienced weavers were reported 
as scarce by some primary textile plants. 
Defence contracts received to the end of 
November have created some jobs in the 
textile industry although the $34,000,000 


total of contracts does not bulk very large 
as yet in an industry whose gross value of 
production now is over one billion. dollars 
annually. 

Iron and steel industries: This industry 
group was the centre of much of the 
employment expansion in the manufactur- 
ing industry during November. Defence 
contracts have provided some of this 
impetus while demand for both consumer 
durable goods and producers’ goods was 
also expanding. Up to the end of 
November, defence contracts let in this 
group totalled $483,000,000 allotted as 
follows: aircraft, $315,000,000; shipbuilding, 
$95,000,000; motor vehicles, $48,000,000 and 
armament firms, $25,000,000. 

Tightening steel supplies during the 
month affected employment in two ways. 
First, employment has expanded in the 
basic steel industry to satisfy the strong 
demand and in secondary steel-using indus- 
tries to the limit of available supplies. At 
the same time, occasional lay-offs were 
made in a number of firms, and expansion 
of operations was limited by the shortages 
in some instances. On the whole, however, 
the number of workers losing employment 
for any considerable period of time was not 
significant in terms of the total number 
of workers. 

Buoyancy persisted in nearly’ every 
category of retail trade in spite of the 
recent credit restrictions imposed on instal- 
ment buying by the Federal Government, 
which became effective on November 1. 
Purchase of both automobiles and house- 
hold appliances continued to claim a large 
portion of retail sales. 

Several factors have contributed to the 
continuing high level of consumer buying: 
first, the current high labour income, now 
being bolstered by wage increases in many 
firms; secondly, some forward buying, 
especially of consumer durables, in case 
these items should become in short supply; 
thirdly, seasonal buying of winter clothing; 
fourthly, early Christmas shopping. 

Although by the end of November, extra 
hiring had been completed to take care of 
the Christmas trade in nearly every town 
and city, no shortage of help for saleswork 
was evident. The additional employment 
at this time, however, provided opportuni- 
ties for many part-time workers, especially 
married women seeking temporary employ- 
ment. In many cases, stores take on the 
same part-time help year after year. By 
the end of November, most stores had their 
complement of workers. 


Construction activity during November 
was unusually high for that time of year, 
although lay-offs became increasingly heavy 
as the season progressed and more and more 
projects were completed. Weather condi- 
tions in most areas were favourable enough 
except in the Prairie where sub-zero weather 
to permit the continuation of outside work, 
was experienced towards the month’s end. 
Since the season was coming to an end, 
demand for labour was low and the number 
of unemployed construction workers in- 
creased during the month. 

These changes were reflected in the 
statistics on the number of applications for 
work received in the National Employment 
Service offices from construction workers. 
At the end of November, there were nearly 
21,000 applications on file in all offices in 
Canada, as against 11,000 at the beginning 
of the month. At December 1, 1949, the 
total was 27,000. 


In the building construction industry, 
unqualified men were being laid off first; 
most skilled tradesmen were being kept on 
for inside work. In highway construction, 
where most of the labour force can be class- 
ified as labourers, lay-offs were proportion- 
ately heavier as this type of work is more 
severely affected by weather conditions. 
Many of the workers engaged in highway 
construction work, however, especially those 
employed by municipalities and provincial 
governments were being kept on for snow 
clearing and road maintenance during the 
winter months. 

The general increase in economic activity 
this fall, together with the seasonal crop 
movements, resulted in an extra burden on 
the transportation industry and expanded 
employment. This increase was offset in 
part by lay-offs in some sections of the 
industry during November. In the rail- 
ways, section hands, extra gangs and 
running tradesmen were laid off in all 
divisions. With inland ports closing, large 
numbers of stevedores were seeking other 
jobs. 

In the movement of the western wheat 
crop, car receipts during November showed 
a decrease from last year. The movement 
of grain was complicated by the late 
harvest, shortage of railway cars and ships, 
and the large amount of damp and hard 
erain. Due to the conditions of the grain, 
when it arrived some elevators were oper- 
ating their driers on a 24-hour basis, and 
required increased help. 

At the close of the season, an eight per 
cent across-the-board wage increase was 
granted to crew members of six lake 
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shipping companies. This increase will 
make the 1951 monthly wage scale as 
follows :— 


~ First Cook (Upper /Laker)... ...... $255.00 
Wiheelsinanrs «ney te oe Uaeeie eet nasa 205.00 
Decliie nelw tae Manet c Bes Oates 170.00 
PAPETHGM weet Feeraks ais oe Me ee 197.50 
Beconde Cool. hr miclee es eee ee oe 177.50 
PORECT ieee, ose ele e& ited cance a 160.00 
iret Cook, (Canales 4s ace ee $245.00 
Watchimanrore lookout. «) ae. eee 182.50 
il Gigaset) se Pe oretac 6. eee 205.00 
(ORL DESSer sa, |< aeeleae ole eee 170.00 
Messinanet earn pone as eee 170.00 


Employment Service Activities 


By the beginning of December there were 
43,000 jobs on file at National Employment 
Service offices across Canada. This was 92 
per cent higher than at the same date last 
year and 34 per cent higher than in 1948. 
Despite this decided improvement, hiring 
standards were still high and it will be 
difficult during the coming winter months 
for many workers with no particular quali- 
fications to get jobs. 

The live file at the December 1 date 
showed 124,800 applications from men and 
61,500 from women. Male applications had 
fallen by about 40,000 over the year but 
female applications had risen by 5,000. 

The decline in applications from men 
over the year has been mainly in the 
unskilled occupations. Many men who 
were unemployed in 1949 at this time were 
working in logging camps this year. This 
has cut registrations for general unskilled 
work. In the skilled and semi-skilled group 


the drop in registrations was mainly in the 
metalworking and electrical trades, although 
the numbers involved were much smaller 
than in the unskilled trades. 

Most of the increase in applications 
among women over the year was in 
clerical and sales occupations although there ~ 
were also more women registered for 
unskilled work. The new _ regulations 
regarding married women collecting unem- 
ployment insurance has had some effect on 
registrations for employment and a contra- 
seasonal decline in applications occurred 
during the last week in November. 

Looking more closely at the month of 
November, it was evident that the seasonal 
decline was now well under way. Some 
39,000 applications were added during the 
four weeks November 2 to 30 with all 
regions but Newfoundland showing decided 
gains. A little less than half of the new 
applications were from persons in unskilled 
occupations, most of whom were registered 
for general work. Applications from skilled 
and semi-skilled workers in construction 
rose by 6,000, in transportation by 3,000. 
At the same time, unfilled vacancies fell 
off by 7,000 with the decline mainly in 
occupations where registrations were in- 
creasing. One of the few occupations to 
show a rise in vacancies during the month 
was sales, where jobs were being reported 
for the Christmas trade. Claims for unem- 
ployment insurance increased by 35,000 
during November to total 125,000 at 
December 1 with $4:2 million paid out in 
unemployment insurance benefits during the 
month. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING* 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index rose 0-4 point to 171-1 
between November 1 and December 1, 1950. 
This compares with an index level of 161-5 
at December 1949. The latest increase 
results from slight advances in all group 
indexes, except rents, which were not 
surveyed during December. Foods moved 
from 218-6 to 218-8, as small increases in 
dairy products and fruits and vegetables 
over-balanced decreases in meats and eggs. 
The clothing index rose 0-4 point to 184-9, 
due to increases in men’s and women’s 
wear, piece goods and footwear. The 
largest group index advance was registered 
by home furnishings and services, which 
moved up 1-6 points to 176:4. Increases 
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were general throughout this group. Slightly 
higher prices for coke advanced the fuel 
index from 140:6 to 140-7. The miscel- 
laneous index rose 0°7 point to 134-1 
following advances in items of personal care 
and recreation. The rent index remained 
unchanged at 136-4. 

Between August. 1939 and December 1950, 
the cost-of-living index advanced 69-7 per 
cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for four centres 
registered increases between October 2 and 
November 1, 1950, while declines were 
recorded for the other four cities. Food 
prices were generally lower, notably meats. 
On the other hand, increases occurred at 


all centres for home furnishings and ser- 
vices and clothing. Changes were narrow 
for fuel and light and miscellaneous items 
indexes. MReflecting the results of the 
quarterly survey of rentals, city indexes 
for this series moved higher in seven 
instances. Saskatoon remained unchanged. 

Composite city index changes between 
October 2 and November 1 were as follows: 
Vancouver +0-8 to 171-7; Saskatoon +0°-5 
to 168-7; Edmonton +0:4 to 164-9; 
Toronto +0-1 to 166-9; Winnipeg —0-1 
to 165°3; Halifax —0-2 to 159-1; Saint 
John —0:-3 to 167-5; and Montreal —0:3 
to 174:°8. 


Wholesale Prices, October, 1950 


The general index of wholesale prices 
receded one point from an all-time high 
of 173-6 in September to 172-6 in October. 
Index changes were evenly divided in 
number among the eight major. groups. 
Vegetable Products led in the downward 
trend with a drop of 4-0 points to 148-7; 
Non-ferrous Metals moved down 3:5 points 
to 173-0, while Wood Products followed 
closely with a decline of 3:4 points to 
210-2; Animal Products eased 0:8 point 
to 181-7. Iron Products rose 4-7 points 
to 189-2 and Textile Products moved up 
4-6 points to 194-6. Chemical Products 


increased 1-3 points to 129-9 and Non- 
metallic Minerals 0:2 point to 143-2. 

Among important commodity price 
decreases between September and October 
were the following: cedar shingles 30-0 per 
cent; onions (average) 28:2 per cent; cocoa 
beans 23-3 per cent; shorts 23-1 per cent; 
soya bean oil 18-2 per cent; cocoanut oil 
16-7 per cent; bran 16-6 per cent; ham, 
Montreal 15-1 per cent; lamb carcass, 
Vancouver, 14-5 per cent; potatoes (aver- 
age) 14-4 per cent. Price increases were 
recorded for the following: spruce lumber, 
Quebec, 33:3 per cent; plate glass, 10’-15’, 
22°3 per cent; turpentine 19-6 per cent; 
range boiler 15:7 per cent; cheese, new, 
coloured, Toronto 15:4 per cent; milk, 
fluid, Halifax 14:7 per cent; rayon yarn, 
150 denier, 13-6 per cent; flannel cloth 
13-0 per cent; refined glycerine 12-5 per 
cent. 

The index of Canadian Farm Product 
prices at wholesale, declined 1-4 points to 
141-3 between September and October. 
Animal Products moved down 2:0 points 
to 204-5 in October, when lower prices 
for livestock and hides and skins out- 
weighed price increases for eggs, poultry, 
fresh milk and raw wool. Field Products 
declined 1-0 point to 103-6 influenced by 
decreases in potatoes, onions and grains. 


COST-OF-LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 1946 
(1935-39 = 100) 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS” 


Canada, November, 1950 


Although fewer work stoppages were in 
existence during the month, as compared 
with October, more workers were involved 
and the time loss was greater by 20,000 
days. However, in comparison with 
November, 1949, the time loss was down 
more than 85,000 days. About three- 
quarters of the total workers on strike 
during November, 1950, were involved in 
a one-day strike of motor vehicle factory 
workers at Windsor, Ont., and one-half the 
total time lost was caused by a strike of 
steel products factory workers at Montreal. 

Preliminary figures for November, 1950, 
show 17 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 13,714 workers, with a time loss 
of 49,125 man-working days, as compared 
with 20 strikes and lockouts in October, 
1950, with 12,557 workers involved and a 
loss of 29,973 days. In November, 1949, 
there were 22 strikes and lockouts, in- 
volving 8,925 workers, and a loss of 135,690 
days. 

For the first 11 months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 181 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 185,843 workers, with a 
time loss of 1,380,796 days. In the similar 
period in 1949 there were 130 strikes and 
lockouts, with 50,670 workers involved and 
a loss of 1,039,628 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in November, 1950, was 0-06 per 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


cent of the estimated working time; 0:04 
per cent in October, 1950; 0°16 per cent in 
November, 1949; 0:15 per cent for the first 
11 months of 1950; and 0-11 per cent for 
the first 11 months of 1949. 

Of the 17 strikes and lockouts in exis- 
tence during the month, one was settled 
in favour of the workers, three in favour 
of the employers, two were compromise 
settlements, and four were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month, 
seven strikes and lockouts were recorded 
as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another 
paragraph nor does it include strikes and 
lockouts about which information has been 
received indicating that employment condi- 
tions are no longer affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared ter- 
minated. Strikes of this nature which are 
still in progress are: compositors, etc., at 
Winnipeg, Man., which commenced on 
November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and 
Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta., on 
May 30, 1946; textile products factory 
workers at St. Lambert, P.Q., August 29, 
1949; printers at St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
May 22, 1950; department store clerks at 
New Westminster, B.C., August 27,, 1949; 
electrical apparatus -factory workers at 
Vancouver, B.C.. May 11, 1950; and 
laundry machinery factory workers at 
Toronto, Ont., Jurie 16, 1950. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the LaBsour GAzEeTTE from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lapour Gazette for April, 1950, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in September, 1950, was 116 and 16 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 132 during the month. 
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In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 44,100 workers involved 
and a time loss of 152,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 116 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in September, eight, 
directly involving 26,200 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 48, 
directly involving 3,100 workers, on other 
wage questions; three, directly involving 
700 workers, on questions as to working 
hours; 15 directly involving 1,200 workers. 
on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 46, directly 
involving 4,900 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and one 
directly involving 300 workers, was in 
support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


Australia 


Figures for the third quarter of 1949, 
show 111 industrial disputes with 43,919 
workers directly involved and a time loss, 
for workers directly and indirectly involved, 
of 699,864 man-working days. In the fourth 
quarter of 1949, there were 178 industrial 
disputes, directly involving 33,051 workers 
and a time loss of 58,124 man-working days 
for workers directly and indirectly involved. 

During the year 1949, there were 849 
industrial disputes, involving 260,720 
workers directly. The time loss given was 


» 


1,333,990 man-working days for workers 


directly and indirectly involved. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for October, 1950, 
show 525 .strikes and lockouts beginning 
in the month, in which 180,000 workers 
were involved. The time loss for all 
strikes and lockouts in progress during the 
month was 2,450,000 man-days.  Corre- 
sponding figures for September, 1950, are 
525 strikes and lockouts, involving 275,000 
workers with a time loss of 3,500,000 days. 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
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Gold ere Ae nt ee ee 000;fine:o7]|See ee | ee ene 230-7 433-1 

CODER: Poet. ah ee O00 stons| eee.) cee | fee en 21-0 25-5 

TiGa deen Wee ane aaa can et tine ete UN ORCIIN OOORtons | Pete ee ee eee 9-2 17-6 

INTCK GL. evn Seiad ens Mowe camer tie te OOS tons | Antes eel Ser ee 10-9 9-4 

VATS REPRINT CF MEN RET Miia! tr aoe Dheae my O00 SCONS ie errs tee | meee ane 21-5 14-9 

Coal ssi Fen ey Beas ee 000 tons 2,000 1,532 1,799 

Grade petroleii) <p aay eee 000; DbIs|¢s a: baa eet ee 878 815 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (6).............|.......... 202-4 132-0 

Retail sales: 2a. a ie a ae $0005. 000) oie ty ee eee ee 

Imports, excluding gold................. $000,000).......... 160-1 79-1 

Exports, excluding gold..................$000,000|.......... 314-0 90-4 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles.............. 000;0005 5 eee a eee 6,212 4,049 
Car loadings, revenue freight................. O00 |e et ae : 88- 331-0 270-0 
Banking and Finance— 
ommonstocks index i(®)s.ee | seen ce ee 144-5 86-2 96-6 

Preferred stocks, index (6).0ver, 7 4s, 8.0, Se 126-7 107-4 

Bond yields, Dominion index (6)................. 93-9 97-0 111-9 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts. ...$000,000|.......... 4,932 2,899 

Bank loans, current public............... SOOOT000 eee. 954 952 

Money supply..... id OPEN RO Re rk aN $000 7000 (55.0. ee | eee 3,153(8) | 1,370(8) 

Circulating media in hands of public.....$000,000/..........|.......... 972 281 (8) 

Deposl tas. seh fe hn v5 1 hel Sie $000, 000 |Lee ee no oe | eee 2,163(8) | 1,089(8) 





a ee es ee 

N orr.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

omparable statistics are not available. 

(@) Population figures are as at the first day of September 1, for 1950, 1949 and June 1, for 1948, 1944, 1939. (2) Labour 
Force Survey figures given are as at August 19, 1950, August 20, 1949, September 4, 1948. Detailed figures for August 
1950 will be found in the December issue of the Labour Gazette. (3) Average 1926=100. (4) Figures are as at end of 
quarter ending September 1949, 1948, 1944, 1939 respectively. (5) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average 
weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: Average for 1946=100. (6) Average 
1935-39=100. (7) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. (8) Year end figures. (9)Figures for 1939-44 are pro- 
duction data rather than shipments. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 





So c..>——axaq$sooaooooooooOOnmowooooooooo eee 



































Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 

ATMUAIEAY GLAZE sO 20204 Seats oe the Aes pain eRe os cl vale 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 

PANINIBAMAVeragen 1925-298 Seen ano nM leks kkk ke 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 

ATID UA PAV ELAR OyL VOU SGA RAM anc aa cette cascde cine elt ow cua ok dk 12,695 12,145 11,117 35, 957 

FAT UA IPACV ERA GOL OOD-O0 seme eee, ee Es 3,564 5, 834 5, 054 14, 452 

PATNUA IVA Vierare e194 0-428 ae Men Oy eV cic tre tons ets eee Uk ko 3, 767 6,674 4,010 14,451 

ATU PAVeTap er 1 945-4 0g Meee eee ny, eye we ae ty be ta 26,701 31,075 18, 064 75, 840 

TIEN SSA ICG PEM os cc ecyey testis) ciel et cee Ca cee 39,044 32,957 23, 216 95,217 

(OAC HG) OY ORle Gith o.c tts Se CRD Gash Peet acc ee) 2,831 2,907 1,814 7,052 

[Novel bere n en mae ree aiccicn er eR hc olny bance et 2,430 2,389 1,533 6,352 

IDecem Dore naan eer Ree and, Se, CaM ls, cd Oe a eee 1, 953 1,835 1,376 5, 164 
1950— 

JAN UAL VANE esis RTE ae Norton teers Sie oe oe ae ee ee 1, 234 1,414 1,062 3,710 

He Druaryee- tier Cee ee et et ee eee ea ee eran 1,906 1,676 1,377 4,959 

March Fics ty Hee UCR BS A Ants ROMER AEC Ge ya ae ee 2,284 1, 862 1,655 5,801 

EA TOT] Peek ie Te i ey NN ee kode monte on oe 2,922 2,331 2,202 7,515 

IVER er een ee Eee eo Re nee, eet et Ce de. oe duet 8 3,655 2,611 2,096 8,362 

LUNGREN ES ee ER ere ee ee EST Ei neon nets aot ee 2,899 2,354 1, 686 6,939 

Ly Seperate anes nr etry) etiee igs Cee por ly we 3, 053 2,003 1,668 6,724 

AUC US tae ere Cierra IA ne (enc eee 1,995 1, 883 1,332 5,210 

DEDUCLL DET Mame net Me arteie ste Mem. Cb el pee | ae 2,262 1,674 1,094 5, 030 

OCTET MeN rea cee EPs ee eek ioe ne ae 2,378 2,025 1,368 5,771 

Rotaly(lOmmonvhsnl 950 aie cee ote een eee, eee 24,588 19, 833 15, 600 60, 021 

pLOtalac] Okmon tlisy1 949) sere mee eet eee Er oes iy! 34, 661 28, 733 20,307 83, 701 

TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 
(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 
Be: 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
INS Wile. 

G4 GO CAL eter paacen nos per rea treiek 8 eR ccrcs 8,656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 71,719 

O47 RhObalen metre to ek we ere. ee. 3,765 8,272 35, 548 7,909 8, 638 64,127 

OSS LO LaLa wen ot we eee rcs oe a at 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 

1040 TOtalee ere saree ot tite coin ceo Py TEE 18, 005 48, 607 17, 904 7,924 95,217 
1949— 

O CEO DEN a Ae a eh on Sate t ss 259 1,479 3,654 1,501 659 7,002 

INGVemM Der ste. o8,. ue BAS. arenes 242 LEO BU 3,336 915 628 6,352 

Mecem bets tech hee cae ores 102 848 2,645 1,134 435 5,164 
1950— 

VAMUAL Vee eey cach ee cits ttc 115 641 1,988 703 263 3,710 

ie PRUs Vente tee ears es aha a 127 874 2,694 779 485 4,959 

MEAT ORS ee cont eS ei ok se 8 145 15108 3,049 1, 063 441 5,801 

Aprile teers: Ooh ea Behan. ute 257 1, 033 3,838 1,811 576 Tgolo 

INA dinero 6 Ao oMaeet 6 Oe oad ELD Roe Ieee 261 1, 658 4,209 1,652 582 §,362 

JUNG rete Me. teen ata 212 1,027 3,672 1,477 551 6, 939 

UWB ies bi ee eae See > 2 a eae 215 leZiks 3, 606 1,074 611 6, 724 

NU ZUS tam ce ee MITTEE me coat was 186 1,023 2,556 914 531 5,210 

Septem bers oa. sas tes vke ced 6a 151 1,094 2,653 691 441 5, 030 

October: sete roc mocked 148 1,393 2,996 754 485 5,771 

otal (lOlmontis: 1950) se see en cen 1,812 11,064 31,261 10,918 4,966 60,021 

otal (lOpmonthis1949)\e eee 2,433 15, 926 42,626 15, 855 6, 861 83,701 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 




















Unskilled Others 
Month Agriculture | and Semi- Skilled Trading Including Total 
Skilled Mining 

1946 Total eee ee ec e 1,069 1, 226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 

1047—Lotal eee eeEeL ener eae 4,174 1g 308 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 

1OAS="Totalaeece tems eter nee rae ae 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5, 824 52,986 

FCT eed boy Ne eee Mn eke kool Geetha oc 18,118 5, 938 8,336 2,998 3,654 39,044 
1949— 

OcGtObernet time ccteioce eam ast ere itemlins 423 641 241 353 2,831 

INO ven beLwteeanscc ceases ran one 926 440 593 260 211 2,480 

Decemberrtacsrie ores anaes ake 1,016 228 397 180 132 1,953 
1950— 

JPANUATY Pease ees eireterts Sterlite coe 483 152 278 180 141 1,234 

Webruaryesene pacer eee eer 970 252 386 160 138 1,906 

MarChin errata heat tet acine tance 1,162 278 492 181 171 2,284 

Po dls nes Sila eiende Sato meen cto L056 1,773 239 522 216 lg: 2,922 

IIE Bhd an nation Anke SeicSonoe bid moe 4 2,224 407 586 266 172 3,655 

Tune eee era cy toe te rae eee 1,400 568 494 238 199 2,899 

AIAG © 54 con deegeiapae mere dor 34 1,893 | 323 433 220 184 3, 053 

NING Nyon ens doo Btu oS Sadao ooh So ¢ 896 242 403 232 222 1,995 

Septem benqa pet seein cre raerets 1,180 Psi 368 241 262 2,262 

Octobeneee mes ce eer cee 842 343 581 263 349 2,378 

Total (10 months 1950)...... 12, 823 3,015 4,543 2,197 2,010 24,588 

Total (10 months 1949)...... 16,176 5,270 7,346 2,558 Seoul 34, 661 





Soe ee ESS ee 





B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
(Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


0 ee ee ee ee 














. Utilities 
Agricul- ’ . 
‘Ene ogging, J anu- onstruc- ae likes . mentary 
Fishing, | facturing tion perme eine g Labour Total 
Trapping, Sic 103 over | Income! 
Mining orage, ment) | 
Trade 
1938—-A Verage. .ou.: chee: 2p 59 9 56 59 5 209 
(0s9-—-A verage.e....) ee) 23 62 8 Di 59 a 215 
1940—Average............ 27 aa ual 63 62 5 245 
1941—Average............ 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—Average............ 30 143 18 80 Tie 10 354 
1943—Average............ 31 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944—Average............ 33 172 3 95 83 13 409 
1945—Average............| 30 ee a6 15 101 90 13 410 
1946—Average............ 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—-Average............ 47 175 33 33 113 17 518 
1948—Average............ 52 202 40 154 126 20 593 
1949—September......... 54 220 53 174 138 22 662 
OGtobeb oss: .c-b ee 53 219 52 7 141 We 663 
November......... 51 218 50 177 143 oF 661 
December.......... 47 217 4] 174 141 22 642 
1950—January............ 43 213 aif 166 140 22 620 
Rebruarye et 43 216 3 166 141 On 625 
Marchewy::<.-keee 4l 218 39 168 145 22 633 
April.. 41 219 41 171 148 22 642 
I hic Ueno aon: 45 221 48 115 148 22 659 
June.. 50 229 52 180 149 23 683 
Julyeheconcewerk ca & 5 231 54 182 148 24 691 
PULL ULS te deo scare 55 231 56 172 148 24 686 
September......... 57 242 56 186 149 25 716 


All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not 
necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 

1Comprises board and living allowances, employer contributions to pension and social insurance 
funds, and also the estimated value of board and allowances received in kind. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF E 


MPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
AREAS 


(Average calendar year 1926=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) Source: The Hmployment Situation,D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At October 1, employers 
in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,197,396 and total payrolls of $101,088,040. 























¥ 
be eae ey S g 
oe 8 =a aes 2 cs 2 ©) og 
Se tee besa | geese) 2 fs pee 
2 (ie eee | os lee] 8 | 2 | ae 
O |a8h (484 |4n/42m| @ Oo | Am 
Oct Le OS 4%. * om A: KO) VOB odo scallsnapeallsdsan - 96-0} 104-8} 95-7 
Oct eee OS Ole Oe mere et Esto 121-7) 117-9 1038-2] 1380-5] 130-4) 126-4) 121-4) 116-4 
Oct cl Bea res On wae Bae 136-2} 128-2 132-5) 188-8} 115-2) 142-8] 140-9] 118-1 
Oct live, JES eS ese, Aen Bae eae 187-5) 190-2 125-5) 218-4] 159-8) 203-0} 187-2) 146-4 
Oct Ue NAO Ye eS a te se getter 183-3} 189-1 133-8] 205-7] 171-5] 193-8] 185-9} 148-0 
Oct GES eee teem 2a ad 168-7} 170-5 124-2] 185-7] 153-9] 175-0) 169-6) 147-4 
Oct. LET OSG eee 178-1| 176-7 139-8} 185-5) 167-8) 184-7) 179-0) 161-1 
Oct. I hy 4 ete Me, cath Rhee Oa 194-8] 188-2 162-7] 196-5} 179-2] 199-3] 199-6] 166-8 
Oct. TT aS ee, ay ie Sa en 203-3) 192-8 164-6] 205-7} 178-0] 205-8} 208-3] 180-3 
Oct. Pe OAC Re cere NR ees 2 202-2} 192-0 165-9} 208-8} 172-0] 199-5] 209-2] 185-9 
Nov. Tt OA OMe te eee ees 202-0) 188-6 165-0] 206-1} 167-5) 202-0) 208-6) 185-2 
Dee. Pee OAC om. ate ee sn ae 201-8} 193-7 171-4} 208-0} 176-6} 201-9] 208-7] 184-5 
Jan. ee OD) enact ee eer 194-0) 172-9 157-7) 173-7) 172-9) 191-4) 205-1] 178-3 
Feb. 1p LOS0 SBS Ga eee oe 187-2} 165-5 148-2) 168-3} 163-1} 185-8] 201-0} 168-9 
Mar. LOD ieee ee kee Seite: 186-6] 162-3 141-6] 165-3] 159-8] 183-8] 200-3] 167-7 
Apri | 95 ORE SS ee ens 187-9] 163-5 147-9] 167-0} 160-0} 184-8] 200-5] 168-6 
May 1S O50 ema catetin oh 188-7] 159-2 150-9} 162-5] 155-4] 185-4| 201-0] 170-8 
June lee 950 See ere eee 196-4] 174-6 167-3] 180-1] 168-1} 193-0{ 207-1] 178-5 
July eT ORO Mae ees ccs ree 202-3) 185-3 179-5| 186-7] 183-9} 198-2) 212-3) 186-4 
Aug. 1a WS Ora Re eid ca Pe 204-4) 185-8 188-2} 190-9] 179-0} 200-6] 212-8} 190-5 
Sept. 1 O50 ere eee: 206-3] 187-8 199-1] 198-3} 180-1) 202-1) 215-3} 190-9 
Oct. Lee 50). Ota: caer es 209-4) 189-9 199-1) 194-2) 183-7| 207-7] 219-0} 189-2 
Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at October 1, 1950.....| 100-0 6-8 0-2 3°8 2 28-9) 42-5) 12-1 




















Sj 
os 
z 
2 e 
& a |22 
s be T=] 
m4 2 ee | 
Fe = i} ae 
op) <q BO 
Pseyires 95-4 
134-7) 121-8) 118-7 
124-6} 128-4] 127-8 
137-1] 163-5] 197-4 
140-1) 162-1) 185-6 
142-6] 160-2) 174-2 
156-5} 175-3) 179-3 
163-1) 186-1] 206-0 
171-1} 207-5) 214-8 
170-8} 214-3) 211-9 
171-8] 212-3) 208-7 
170°8| 212-4) 2035-2 
160-5} 207-7) 193-2 
145-4) 198-4] 174-9 
144-8} 198-3) 181-9 
146-2} 200-5} 189-8 
149-5} 203-3) 195-4 
164-6] 214-3} 203-7 
169-4] 222-6} 208-4 
173-1] 228-6) 215-0 
173-9] 229-2) 217-5 
173-8) 224-0} 217-9 
2:3 4-5} 9-7 








Nore:—The “‘ Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base:—June 1, 1941=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 
ee ees S.0_O8OoOOorm> 
Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 








Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
A eee A A panied 
Aggregate) Average eekly geregate| Average eekly 
Employ- Wecue Weekly | Salaries lsat ee Weekly Weekly Salaries 
ment Payrolls | Earnings jand Wages Payrolls"| Earnings |jand Wages 





Year and Month 








June ho Eee es odd abse 100-0 100-0 100-0 $25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 $25-57 
Oct. ile GE Ame aneen a cu 116-6 149-8 131-3 33.15 112-1 143-0 129-8 33.18 
Oct. DL OAT ive prerierstan eee 127-6 184-9 148-1 37.39 121-2 177-5 148-8 38.04 
Oct. i laa ty tod, Be Sa odio 40 dic 133-1 215-7 165-5 41.80 125-0 206°3 167°6 42.85 
Oct. De tO R eae. lerepetter sere 132-4 223-8 172-5 43.55 124-2 214-4 175-4 44.84 
Nov D194 O er rapa te sone secetetodan: 132-3 224-8 173-5 43.80 122-9 213-6 176-4 45.10 
Dec W940 eran. ole ekecstectes 132-2 224°7 173-5 43.81 121-7 212-9 177-5 45.38 
Jan. ule Weis Uae a eeparand od ore 127-0 208-9 167-8 42.38 118-9 199-8 170-6 43 62 
Feb. UA UR TUS, Son anode Gant 122-6 209-2 174-2 43.99 118-4 207-2 eo 45.43 
Mar ee ODO) metre ctarctovener ferent: 122-2 212-1 177-2 44.74 118-9 210-0 179-5 45.85 
Apr. Uren OBO Rae vere, sisteroiokettr es: 123-1 214-2 177-7 44.88 119-3 212-3 180-7 46.20 
May ie UU Bee aaomapobEe ~ 123-6 215-7 178-2 44.99 119-5 213-4 181-2 46.33 
June UAT O50 Fade e este sic 128-6 222°6 176-6 44.59 121-5 215-9 180-3 46.11 
July ihe TICE Me ob doce Sept 132-5 232-1 178-7 45.13 123-8 223-9 182-8 46.73 
Aug. Te LODO Rare. Gy sbetete sera er 133-9 235 +2 179-2 45.26 124-6 224-5 182-8 46.74 
Septs a ly (950 cers cyrctel praise 135-1 232-0 175-2 44.24 126-4 225-4 180-9 46.26 
Oct. ie Ch DEE ahtdiolo tad. Se 137-1 244-9 182-2 46.00 128-3 235-2 186-0 47.57 
en 


TABLE C-3.—EMPLO YMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








Average Weekly Index Numbers (June 1, 1941=100) 
Salaries and Wages|——-_—___L__—- 
Geographical] and Industrial Unit at Employment Payrolls 


POek. Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
1,1950)1, 1950/1, 1949)1,1950}1, 1950/1, 1949]1,1950}1, 1950/1, 1949 

















$ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 

Maritime: Provinces. 44) oases cea eee cite 39.49] 37.04] 37.53] 124-6] 123-2] 126-0] 224-3] 208-1] 215-7 
Prince Wdwarduislands:+ eee ee Eee eee ee eeece 34.78) 31.31] 33.86] 185-9] 185-9] 154-9] 295-1) 265-7) 240-9 

INO V8 DS COUUBR. te oe so nla eee ee te ee ere ate 39.52) 37.42] 37.68} 115-7) 115-1) 124-4] 201-9] 190-3] 206-9 
New Brunswick secs so scmcen ee ee reas. © ebro nite ae 39.77) 36.92] 37.53] 1386-2] 1383-5) 127-5) 259-4) 2386-2) 229-8 
Musbee suse iyaek Beacon teers, tee earths eee ace eee REE 43.89] 42.30] 41.77) 132-0} 128-5) 126-8] 241-8] 226-8) 221-2 
ONGATIO ee ahi oe eile SOD eR IO ESE eee ards 47.76] 46.33) 45.00] 135-8] 133-5] 129-7] 239-7) 228-7) 215-6 
PraiviererOVIn CCS aceasta ee ee eee 45.80] 42.32) 44.02] 147-5] 148-8] 144-9] 255-1) 237-8) 240-9 
IVa MUGG DE pete says ord Genre een ora eb eels Seis e nraretei aces 45.43] 41.71] 43.81] 138-7] 138-6] 1389-2] 237-8] 218-2) 230-4 
Saskatehewan casein: s areas ceteris elecie arte cher 44.49] 40.67) 42.48) 136-4] 136-5] 134-1] 234-1) 214-0} 219-5 
NLS Obici SA Sass cl cates ates ek ene Me ale SOE ae ST ene ee 46.88] 43.82] 45.08] 166-5] 170-4] 159-3) 291-7} 279-0) 268-3 
British: Columbia’ a... ean ee eee ere 49.46] 48.28} 46.38] 161-5) 161-2] 157-1) 281-0) 273-7] 256-0 
TGS) Ni BY, Cen Me AEN Wi I PDEA er Aen ERA RACE PEO ih 46.00] 44.24) 43.55] 137-1] 135-1] 1382-4] 244-9] 232-0} 223-8 

(b) Citms 

Non treal eae ae tobscls sae choke coven shan Sack RIE Cerne 44.56] 43.30] 42.48) 139-5} 136-1] 136-3] 242-3] 229-7) 225-9 
Quebec wWityeeea.. oda cactus easel eee Pen ee eee 38.10} 37.87} 36.29] 122-7) 123-8) 122-5) 226-1) 226-6) 215-7 
PROTON ECOG. see eres he oe eae lesan erect arte SE Te Tae 1 Ree 47.81} 46.88} 44.68] 140-8] 138-7] 134-3] 251-4] 242-9) 223-9 
ORCA Wir courte as ch Tae eee EE eee 39.92) 39.24] 38.41] 136-2] 135-1) 132-8] 234-9) 228-9) 220-6 
PTR MTR COM. Bs eo ee a faerie hots c.g Heanor ae eae 50.13] 48.82] 47.22) 127-9] 125-9} 125-8} 232-4) 222-7) 215-6 
Windsor rere awe oe Ac ote eee sett a aL ee RS ne See ae 54.64] 55.91] 52.19] 1385-3] 136-3] 1380-5) 199-0) 205-1) 183-4 
Winnipeg ce rcsarde ceanedetn Motes ICI oreo oie 42.09} 39.77] 39.85] 139-0] 137-1] 139-6] 229-3) 213-6) 218-3 
Va COUVIET Soa es con eae tance BPR pee LT ee ae 47.14) 46.61] 44.87] 164-8] 165-0} 160-9] 292-2) 289-4) 271-1 
ETA iia se POR eee Goines, poet oe ee eee 36.55] 36.56] 35.33] 132-6} 132-2) 130-4} 212-9} 211-4) 201-6 
Salut) ON ae ahee sete: eae ee ocean ee ee 37.78) 37.49] 35.63] 122-8] 119-1} 125-6] 215-7) 207-7] 208-7 
Sherbrooke sce ccs ioe ae ne Se ee eee oe 39.91] 38.38! 37.35] 121-6} 120-5) 115-0} 234-4] 223-4) 207-0 
TE ATGOMEVIVELS rete ce wera Che ee Eee tae 44.46] 43.88] 42.09] 144-6] 146-0] 136-8] 247-8) 247-1} 222-0 
IBrantiOndeeeea cen coe oe eo ere ee eee ena ZAM Geni ae Bayt Ghoh Reel 5 en, chemallorccars © a tee oto el loueece o alllia c.owlelba once 
Kitchener] WateriOOsseads. cn ctrraceh te lontaite cvs ernie 43.39] 43.36] 41.58] 142-3] 141-1] 139-5) 272-3) 269-8) 255-9 
Ton OTe Ce eee ss on nica eo eee metres -| 44:78] 43.75) 41.31] 166-4] 162-5) 155-0] 293-2) 279-9] 251-8 
HortaWilliam—-eorteArcounseeeee eee eee eee eerie 47.43] 46.18] 46.50) 81-2} 81-6) 81-4] 148-0) 144-7) 144°8 
St. Catharines ecin Gc Me see cee tie eee D4 88lleb 2.23) AON GSik wrmeel oe alee Pal). ae cceel Nisei ly ones Saya eee 
torah Han SRR gin fine Gods Binnie oo oneonrmoe a forte 40.95} 40.37) 39.00} 139-0} 135-0} 137-3] 243-5] 233-3) 227-7 
Saskatoon. oe aetr ees eiotrs iuctarsen Heer eh hia 39.75] 38.57] 38.35] 155-6} 160-3} 156-0) 283-3) 283-4) 272-5 
EIT on ga ere ne ae eter er orca Retr erties REE IC Chorin oF aunt 44.25) 42,85) 42.53] 155-2) 156-2} 148-3) 272-3) 265-4] 250-2 
Wa mon tones eye sae ot ia ce sae See ee eee 43.47) 42.39] 41.61] 205-5} 207-2) 181-4] 361-9] 355-9] 305-8 
VEG COTA Mee ree eee aire ee ae race eccer ets cereus there ete 45.36] 44.91) 42.89] 156-4] 157-6} 151-8] 280-4] 279-7] 258-0 


1 Includes Welland, Thorold and Merritton. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








Average Weekly Index Numbers (June 1, 1941=100) 
: Salaries and Wages} 
Industries at Employment Payrolls 








Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
1, 1950/1, 1950}1, 1949}1, 1950}1, 1950}1, 1949]1, 1950/1, 1950/1, 1949 














$ $ $ 
BT ATIUTACCUTin gs hee orcs cee he Bile ies hob kbeee bed 47.57) 46.26) 44.84) 128-3] 126-4) 124-2] 235-2) 225-4] 214-4 
Dura blesGoodsl.e eee ace te keiak oo ob B seek hte 50.97} 48.73} 48.20} 122-3) 121-1] 116-1] 222-1) 210-2} 199-2 
INGne Dura bleiGOodsaee as ce nivee ncee aso oe ke 44.16) 43.65) 41.63} 132-0) 129-2] 129-6] 247-4] 239-5) 229-1 
Animal products—edible................0cccccccsees 44.15) 42.92] 43.20} 144-6] 150-4] 142-2) 252-7] 255-7) 241-9 
Murnane products sete meee tie wens cas aes oes 44.94) 43.26) 42.76] 146-3] 143-4] 139-5] 243-6] 229-9] 223-0 
seathersind productsasemee setae 6 Aas see dee 34.77) 34.04] 33.16] 103-9] 102-8} 108-8] 192-1] 186-0] 190-4 
BOOUS ANC ISUOES yee etn adie iars cata thea beak 33.60] 32.87] 31.91] 102-5) 102-6} 108-9) 193-9] 190-0] 195-7 
Ihuimiberand ats productswiae aeons 6 tance ee 43.61) 41.84] 40.12} 135-2) 136-0] 125-3) 271-0) 261-5) 232-1 
Rough and dressed lumber..................+.-: 45.36] 43.32] 41.33] 135-3) 137-1] 122-2] 287-1) 277-9} 236-9 
HUI IGULe eek MER et taht: Sierdncatie hes Lilotis 41.73) 40.18] 39.83] 168-8] 166-5) 157-6] 256-5} 243-6] 230-6 
Othorlumber products:se4.4a06 ek eee 38.93] 37.81] 35.87] 108-4] 108-7} 110-8} 227-7] 221-7] 215-3 
Pilantiproacuets-—edible wane ss ee ase alee ees 38.43] 37.99] 35.55) 172-3] 155-9] 173-4] 292-1) 261-2] 272-7 
Pulpiandspaner products ees. ose asc gente ela cee 54.15) 53.59] 50.36] 146-2] 146-4] 141-0] 267-0} 264-6) 239-4 
Pulpmand paper: eee «iso certae oh ache ehoce tee 61.50] 61.68] 56.85] 134.9] 136-1] 130-5) 262-7) 265-9) 235-2 
PANS procucesucae wae ren Akasa nd on ake sale 44.37] 43.25] 41.20] 178-1] 175-2} 173-2] 326-6] 313-3] 294-5 
Prince mndspublishine 5 aes ae ee eee 50.71} 49.41) 47.50) 148-2] 148-3] 142-0) 252-4) 246-1) 226-2 
IRUbbersnroductste- terete er ee te ets aie 48.16] 48.94] 44.87} 135-0] 130-5] 127-6] 277-2) 272-4] 244-2 
ADOXUILG DLOUUCLS wee een eee ohms Oiawie ete ovens 37.22] 36.32} 35.70] 118-8] 114-6} 115-5} 230-5) 217-0] 215-4 
Pphrend evalmeancdeclotmerc. mim. eae oder cc cee 40.64] 39.54] 39.27) 116-0} 113-4] 108-9} 249-6) 237-5) 226-2 
Cotton yarn and cloth.......................] 39.61} 38.29] 38.13] 99-8] 97-7] 89-4] 204-9! 193-8] 176-8 
Woollentyarntancdrclatihme ss ri lee ne 39.28] 38.53] 37.57} 102-1] 99-8} 99-2) 225-3] 216-0} 208-9 
Synthetic silk and silk goods................ 43.02] 41.84] 41.95) 154-4) 152-6] 151-4] 362-1] 348-1] 343-4 
1a Olsyisinye HNGl LaMmnoNelsac540a9-5nusaono0cenachonn 34.84] 34.21] 33.03} 110-0] 103-3) 112-0} 210-1) 193-7) 202-4 
Garments and personal furnishings............... 34.12] 33.21] 32.92] 132-3] 126-9] 130-7] 232-6) 217-2] 223-4 
Other textieproductse. ee ide de lee 39.78] 38.97| 37.70} 96-9] 94-1) 95-5] 190-9] 181-6] 177-8 
HRODACCOM Me eae en ee tht en tele Fc 44.83] 44.76] 42.30} 109-6] 107-1] 114-9] 274-0] 267-2) 270-5 
BE VETA Tes tre pe ie eee ARE Oe itoicy gd a TEV no beter 49.54] 49.79) 47.78] 177-4] 187-7] 175-7) 296-8] 315-8] 283-2 
Chemicals and allied products....................-- 50.98} 50.22] 48.01] 102-0} 101-2} 99-1) 191-0} 186-6] 174-9 
Clay, glass and stone products..............+..sese+> 49.08} 48.01] 46.49] 155-2] 154-1] 147-3] 309-5} 300-5] 278-4 
Hiecinicwliehimancdimowerrereee eos oer cee ence 52.39) 51.33] 48.46} 171-0] 175-9] 172-6] 284-9} 287-1) 266-0 
Hlectricallapparatisees. ease eh Secon anode hone 51.18] 50.48} 48.68} 188-1] 184-0} 165-1) 352-7) 340-3] 300-7 
Trongandistesliproducts pee aetna eno cdenice moe 53.18] 50.18] 50.35} 111-1) 109-7] 107-3] 194-3] 181-1] 177-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products............... 55.10) 54.85] 53.17) 148-3] 147-9] 137-1] 221-9) 220-4] 198-1 
Machinery (other than vehicles)................. 51.45) 50.16) 48.20) 117-9] 114-2) 110-5] 210-2] 198-4] 185-9 
Aericulturalamplementse..edsss esses. ese 50.75] 49.45) 48.83) 170-1] 172-4} 166-9] 319-6} 315-7] 301-5 
Land vehicles and aircraft.......................] 54.95] 48.85] 52.25] 106-0) 103-6] 104-1} 179-5] 156-0] 167-4 
Automobiles and parts..............-.--++-- 57.81] 57.55) 55.05} 136-8] 137-7] 124-6] 206-1] 206-6] 178-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................. 49.74) 49.24] 47.50) 67-7| 73-2] 69-9] 112-3} 120-2) 110-7 
SCALING apPDWANCeS eee as Prteee to oerarcie ccna che 48.83] 47.09] 45.60] 155-1) 149-4} 155-6] 285-6] 265-3) 268-3 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)..............-. 53.87] 53.72] 50.03} 102-0) 102-1) 102-5) 232-3) 232-0) 216-3 
Foundry and machine shop products 52.38] 51.46] 47.72] 86-3] 82-4) 87-5) 225-2) 211-2) 202-3 
Other iron and steel products..................-- 50.80] 49.56] 47.30) 106-3} 105-0} 98-8) 197-5) 190-4} 170-4 
Non-ferrous metal products..................00e00e8s 52.21] 51.57} 50.02} 115-9] 114-5] 113-6} 226-8} 221-2} 210-8 
Non-metallic mineral products...............-.00085 57.60] 56.43] 53.72] 128-0} 128-6] 128-1] 251-9) 247-8) 235-2 
Miscellaneous ere Soke ok Sok Fade coe dete 41.12] 39.94] 38.56] 165-1] 163-5] 163-7] 302-2} 290-8} 281-4 
|W Ee eo cin as es cer eS ee a ee rae ee 43.18) 43.75] 39.73] 158-7] 135-3] 112-9] 341-9} 295-2) 223-3 
NUTTAITA SS en Me RE ee Fe a ks acal 54,85| 52.81) 52.48] 109-5} 109-1) 103-9] 187-8) 180-2) 170-7 
Oa eer te I Oe Ne a ke aaah. ogc 51.28] 47.51) 50.88] 92-6] 89-2) 96-9] 186-4] 166-3] 193-8 
IMG Ta CHORES Reve ge ts ot eel IE: <e-ayosase keh oli G wh ks 57.60] 56.08! 55.21) 98-0] 98-2] 92-4] 155-6] 151-9} 140-6 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)..................| 52.70] 51.21] 47.95} 197-2] 201-1] 168-9} 381-8] 378-2) 298-9 
COMNITENICATIONS he fee oe sees Fcsidise see bawis 43.65| 41.59) 41.32] 218-3] 220-7) 206-4) 343-6) 330-9) 308-1 
olesta ph sie see. ee AS eo hs tn ke rota 47.90| 37.40] 44.96] 128-9] 129-3] 128-0) 242-3] 189-7) 225-8 
Leleplionesenc teen pwr fre et io cos tcc action 42.60} 42.06} 40.30] 238-5] 241-6] 225-5) 363-8} 363-8] 325-3 
SUTRTIS DONCAUION Peer eh re. ne PPR cc ac cis ree a eae 54.35] 47.27] 51.92] 146-7] 143-2] 147-4) 243-3] 206-7) 2383-4 
Street railways, cartage and storage................. 48.60} 48.39] 46.36] 164-2] 162-7] 162-4] 274-0] 270-2] 258-0 
Sreammeartlwaysoperavions esa ee een ee. ee ieee 60.86) 47.36] 58.05] 136-1] 131-1} 137-6} 228-6] 171-4] 220-5 
Shippingndste vedorine se peemeen vee) eae oe ee 46.85] 44.58} 44.81] 135-4] 133-6] 138-8] 244-4] 229-5) 239-6 
Construction and Maintenance....................... 44 .25| 41.97) 41.93] 145-1] 148-0} 145-8] 278-6) 269-5) 265-2 
IB rin Chinn eects ete sty eels oe ogc beets cee Seis ae Snes 48.16] 47.07! 45.92! 195-3] 199-0] 188-8] 328-7] 327-4] 303-1 
Hea Ty ERY Sites oo ah boom oe oR Ot eee ee eee 39.01] 38.48] 36.61] 123-4] 129-5] 1382-3] 249-6] 258-2) 251-1 
Vawter eevee rn i OR Ret ool ae ubeA sccde es & 42.86] 32.62! 41.63] 97-1] 93-2] 95-3] 209-8} 153-4] 200-2 
Services (as indicated below).......................... 39.00] 28.77] 28.43) 150-1] 154-7} 146-9} 272-0) 269-0) 254-1 
Eotelsrancdemrestaurantsnennme sce ieie ckycc cies cicee 27.38] 26.02] 26.19] 158-8} 167-3} 159-4) 287-8] 288-1] 276-4 
Personalchiotivyalaundries))s.n: seein sceccscs. oe. eee 30.05! 29.20] 28.73} 129-6] 129-9] 130-5] 218-6] 212-9} 212-0 
AME ae ere ene ae ee a es 39.32] 39.19] 37.31] 154-5) 150-1] 149-6) 254-0) 245-9) 233-9 
TERT El asy ov ects es eben a cocks ioe Raed eae Cea eee 36.76| 36.74] 34.88] 150-4] 145-9] 145-3] 252-2) 244-4) 231-4 
\Widevel ected ep ato etn Aine a ee Oe hh 45.57| 45.18! 43.24] 168-9] 164-6] 164-5) 257-5) 248-8) 238-9 
Eight Leading Industries.............................. 46.00| 44.24] 43.55] 137-1] 135-1] 132-4) 244-9] 232-0) 223-8 
ELT AT CORe rte a ee es mitt dy noi es ewes 43.21) 42.60} 41.20] 156-8] 152-9} 147-8] 233-3) 224-3) 209-9 
Banks and truss COMPANledsts stk wel «sce oc cieicrs en abo 39.14] 38.15] 37.34] 166-5] 161-8] 158-8] 249-6] 236-5) 227-7 
Brokerage and stock market operations.............. 51.92] 52.00} 50.70] 173-3] 169-3] 149-4] 260-9] 255-1] 219-0 
WSR VCE es ih tn ackcin  eciiad ORR eC ao enor 48.13] 47.96] 45.96] 143-0] 140-0] 133-6] 214-3) 209-0 191 0 
Nine Leading Industries..........................005- 45.88} 44.17) 43.46) 137-9] 135-8} 133-0) 244-4] 231-6] 223-2 





we a ee 2 ee ee || ee ee ee ee ee ee 


1 Includes iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical instruments and clay, glass and 
stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries, as listed, with the exception 
of electric light and power. 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Industries 


Oct. 1, 1950 








Sept. 1, 1950 








Total Men |Women| Men Women 
no. no. no. p.c. p.c 
Mantitacturing eee eee 1,125,056 |868,318 |256,738 47-2 22-8 
Animal products—edible........ 40,368 | 31,928 | 8,440 79-1 20-9 
Humand producissemereeite 4562) 3,018 1,549 66-0 34-0 
Leather and products........... 29,663 | 17,809 | 11,854 60-0 40-0 
Bootsiand shoess.-49-e eee 18,630 | 10,625 8,005 57-0 43-0 
Lumber and products........... 91,487 | 84,320 | 7,167 92-2 7:8 
Rough and dressed lumber.. 57,777 | 55,083 2,694 95-3 4-7 
Ii VER DS aoe noe ba ee eB ene 20,438 | 17,994 2,444 88-0 12-0 
Other lumber products...... 13,272 | 11,243 2,029 84-7 15:3 
Plant products—edible.......... 75,452 | 46,578 | 28,874 61-7 38:3 
Pulp and paper products.........| 118,962 | 95,701 23, 261 80-4 19-6 
Pil prandepapene sere ar 51,288 | 48,679 2,604 94-9 5-1 
JERey Ie HACC Wo jouw ow sew 22,667 | 14,558 8,109 64-2 35-8 
Printing and a ge an 45,012 | 32,464 | 12,548 72-1 27-9 
Rubber products....... 22,935 | 17,323 5,612 75-5 24-5 
Textile products. . a 166,730 | 77,756 | 88,974 46-6 53-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth..... 62,446 | 40,317 | 22,129 64-6 35-4 
Cotton yarn and cloth.. 24,604 | 15,385 9,219 62-5 37-5 
Woollen yarn and cloth... 14,616 8,545 6,071 58-5 41-5 
Synthetic silk and silk 
goods. . ee U7 ASS eet 2O00N e440 83 71-0 29-0 
ree and knit goods. Pee 23 , 404 8.6530) J4e fol 37-0 63-0 
Garments and personal fur- 
nishings...... es 64,588 | 20,129 | 44,459 31-2 68-8 
Other textile products. Sa Bea 16, 292 8,657 OBS Doral 46-9 
TRO DACCO Meaty a eccaNs aera 9,748 4,179 5, 569 42-9 57-1 
BOVEralesreae emai tremens 20,673 | 18,031 2,642 87-2 12-8 
Chemicals and allied products... 44,780 | 34,304 | 10,476 76-6 23-4 
Clay, glass and stone products. . . 23,607 | 21,190 2,417 89-8 10-2 
Electric light and power......... 35,218 | 30, 756 4,462 87-3 12-7 
Electrical apparatus............. 60,997 | 43,928 | 17,069 72-0 28-0 
Tron and steel products..........| 297,796 |274,577 | 23,219 92-2 7-8 
Crude, rolled and_ forged 
PrOdUCts . Seamar wank hee 40,361 | 38,584 aa 95-6 4-4 
Machinery (other than vehi- 
cles) tha lnraresac eek 2OES7o Donon Saoo2 88-1 11-9 
Agricultural implements... . 15,376 | 14,498 878 94-3 Berit 
Land vehicles and aircraft...} 120,574 |113.256 7,318 93-9 6-1 
Automobiles and parts. 53,649 | 48,098 655, Gal! 89-7 10-3 
Steel er gtae Se and repair- 
ing.. ra eens 13,371 | 12,882 489 96-3 Bod 
Heating appliane eee 8,612 | 8,084 528 93-9 6-1 
Iron and_ steel fabrication 
GOReISE) IME tone ers eee 1382505 4 811 92-9 7-1 
Foundry and machine shop 
products. . 8, 220 7,816 404 95-1 4-9 
Other iron and steel products} 50,027 | 42,565 | 7,462 85-1 14-9 
Non-ferrous metal products... 46,447 | 40,379 6,068 86-9 13-1 
Non- -metallic mineral products. . 16220 4 757 1,464 91-0 9-0 
Miscellansous.. iit. ..4 oc. ees 19,410 | 11,789 HGP 60-7 39-3 
Oggi Ba ese iin a te eee he 75,777 | 74,628 | 1,149 98-5 1-5 
MINING oot trae cece iie 91,189 | 89,121 2,068 97-7 2:3 
CS Oall tess Seerartoraieievaragss apa Mees vee 23,297 | 23,078 219 99-1 0-9 
Metalliciones sassy eee re er 46,750 | 45,899 851 98-2 1-8 
Non-metallic minerals (except 
coal).. Li eeaa eee rene aie lae ti c0e ae 998 95-3 4.7 
Communications... 58,870 | 27,420 | 31,450 46-6 53-4 
slelopraplis: ei ie- acee eee eee 8,776 Hf ANTAS 1,601 81-8 18-2 
helep Ones. rocn.te anne heres. os 46,453 | 17,637 | 28,816 38-0 62-0 
Transportation.................... 189,443 (177,457 | 11,986 93-7 6-3 
Street railways, cartage and stor- 

DCs ae aSrae vies Arcee as ee oe 65,880 | 61,234 | 4,646 92-9 7-1 
Steam railway operation........ 93,205 | 87,431 5,774 93-8 6-2 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 30,358 | 28,792 1,566 94-8 5-2 

Construction and Maintenance... 268,397 | 263,152 5,245 98-0 2°0 
Bui cline: ference ee ee 1369193) Wis26 (6mm gold 97-4 2-6 
Highway Bee an Cee ee ee 90,213 | 88,638 OD 98-3 1-7 
Rail warvinrws te tenes, tee ee 41,991 | 41,838 153 99-6 0-4 

Services (as specified below)... __. 78,896 | 38,998 | 39,898 49-4 50-6 
Hotels and restaurants..... 47,518 | 24,159 | 23',359 50:8 49-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)... 19,802 | 7,302 | 12,500 36-9 63-1 

RERGGE te eric tnt oi ee ae 309,768 |193,974 |115,794 62-6 37-4 
Retail Seva ce an eyl bore yn oe 219,921 |125,749 | 94,172 57-2 42-8 
Wikolésalles sacar eee ee 89,847 | 68,225 | 21,622 75-9 24-1 

Eight Leading Industries. ...__.... 2,197,396 |1,733,068 | 464,328 78-9 21-1 

Finance. . SAAS > Ae Reaper: 97, 484 | 50,474 | 47,010 51-8 48-2 
Banks and trust companies... 55,154 | 26,865 | 28,289 48-7 51-3 
Brokerage and stock market 

OPELa tl ONS ean eae eer eee 4.178 2,705 1,473 64-7 35-3 
ISUTAT Ces 5 ae een tee 38,152 | 20,904 | 17,248 54-8 45-2 

Nine Leading Industries.......... 2,294,880 |1,783,542/511,338 W7-7 22-3 
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Oct. 1, 1949 
Men | Women 
p.c p.c. 
76-8 23-2 
79-1 20-9 
64-4 35:6 
60-3 39-7 
56-9 43-1 
92-1 7-9 
95-3 4-7 
88-8 11-2 
84-9 15-1 
61-2 38-8 
80-2 19-8 
94-8 5-2 
63-3 36-7 
71-9 28-1 
74-0 26-0 
45-8 54-2 
64-2 35-8 
61-0 39-0 
58-1 41-9 
70-1 29-9 
36°7 63-3 
30°5 69-5 
53-5 46-5 
43-8 56-2 
88-0 12-0 
75-4 24-6 
89-1 10-9 
88-0 12-0 
72-2 27°8 
92-3 Hees 
95-5 4-5 
87-8 12-2 
93-9 6-1 
94-2 5:8 
89-6 10-4 
96-4 3:6 
94-1 5-9 
92-1 7-9 
95-0 5-0 
84-9 15-1 
86-7 13-3 
90-9 9-1 
60-7 39-3 
98-2 1-6 
97-8 2-2 
99-1 0-9 
98-0 2-0 
95-5 4-5 
47-4 52-6 
81:3 18-7 
39-2 60-8 
93-9 6-1 
93-1 6-9 
94-3 5:7 
94-4 5-6 
98-2 1-8 
97-5 2-5 
98-5 1-5 
99-7 0-3 
48-4 51-6 
49-8 50-2 
38-0 62-0 
61-9 38-1 
56-2 43-8 
75°7 24-3 
786 21-4 
52-5 47-5 
49-0 51-0 
65-0 35-0 
56-3 43-7 
77-6 22-4 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 





















































Average Hours Worked Average Hourly HMarnings 
Week preceding All nf Non- All : Non- 
Manu- Wa en Durable Manu- Durable Durable 
factures pede Goods factures Goods Goods 
no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 
Oct. LO 1 O4 bite Seta oe cee cee atehe 44-7 45-0 44-5 67-8 75+4 60-F 
Oct. tA TOAGH eee cate ets 42-9 42-8 42-9 71-4 77-8 65°+7 
Oct. 1 ogee OS AR 9 ea 43-1 43-5 42-6 83-4 90-6 76-2 
Oct. PGI O4 Site Se | REP a eas aes 3 43-0 43-3 42-7 94-6 102-6 86-6 
Oct. 1 Mespie S S76 AE SO A et eae Se 42-7 43-0 42-5 99-3 107-8 91-0 
Nov. yl Ot A clack Cape ha cee ce Oe EEe 42-8 42-8 42-9 99°5 108-0 91-4 
Dec. OA Gee tee kee ee A 42-9 43-0 42-9 100-0 108-7 91-5 
*Jan. hy sal LOST) NS hs Pee ci 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb. Th io RES) Ok a a eRe eR a en 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Mar. Hh il MOTO Oe i eurce CP. wren SERA ae 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
Apr. 1 LODO Seren ee tee Mrs ceoecte co. 42-8 *43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
May DORE Ae ee che os ne es ie 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94°3 
June Te TOS 0S Pea Meee cha aek 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
July ee OS Oa Pee een sere sir aettetees 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
Aug. ieee OEY Os SE Ah Seno See ae 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 
Sept. IR USOS OR Weve: Pere eis 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
Oct. Ty BOOT Oe Ae < BS Oe a 42-8 43-0 42-7 105-3 114-3 96-3 
* The averages at this date were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holiday in the case of January 1. 
1 See footnote 4 to Table C-9. 
TABLE C-7.—AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
: | Non- 
All Durable || Durable 
Week preceding Manu- dipreees Manu- 
faethe. factured : 
actures ‘ y factured 
Goods Goods 
$ $ $ 
Oct. Lown 4 pee ee TOR Me RE arctan eis ees ikenesaech saci ad Saat 30°31 33.93 26.88 
Oct (MeO 4 Owen ee ECR Me Ee oy La Aer ah Rava arulgretiaes nee emilee vast 30.63 33.30 28.19 
Oct. ihe. TOYS 45 Sen Setlco SMa TAM RE OAR CFO IS et eee 35.95 39.41 32.46 
Oct feaelO4 Sie ea ices Ste Ween 5 ec ere rcs Reena reals eager ihe sce PURE Ae lers o's nisin are hehe 40-68 44.43 36.98 
Oct This, TMs Se AO ead ce No 2a a alee ee Fe a ne eee 42.40 46.35 38.68 
Nov eed O4 Ole eee Eee ES Fee ee A. eee tee Pas felis Co akcala eh epeun cle we me ahh ebyone 42.59 46.22 39.21 
Dec ck Te ok oe tac. ee gE eee Oa ee ie ne ek eae ee 42.90 46.74 Boe 
*Jan Uh: TOO ce ae Od te Gtk ARR ane OS Ai IRE Ie rae ai eae ree pee 40.34 44.05 36.79 
Feb. ee 5 Ope eee A eet Bee oo) Fal sists fon SRS Spit> ids seen save 42.68 46.21 39.26 
Mar. (ame LO (eRe ORR ee Pie een tn Necpn cht! on ate ccabe aeons ae ectee re wiere oes 43.10 46.77 39.57 
Apr. Lm) (eee en OPN ree Pie et teu vn et acta t ows Ge Rivas fm meek Siemans 43.53 47.30 39.87 
May [Forme 1.9) () ee ee oe ee et Bek Rare or csitor cys) syaWe T'S: kone Re ees Bie eG fone Ns 43 .67 47.45 39.98 
June i: EQ Dee? Soc, Sc mh. De ge ene eS eee nee Sea eee 43.47 47.01 39.82 
July be, AOD: Ses Bos Boe RE ee ae ee eee 44.16 47.96 40.39 
Aug. reel.) ree ee ee IN Me Pe cries a Ai. RS Miwcas SUE ote to io Me Mi iosavduiene Cece dd dpa psOre 44.29 48.04 40.43 
Sept. M22) () ane eRe PM eT enc Sys faye ute Are RE ahiae “ered one Aisesena aun re are 43 .74 46.85 40.66 
Oct. is Al OQETDD cay Secveao G Beoeaea, pikes oh ckcs tae Come IMEC coy CRC ery Sica a eee mee 45-07 49.15 41-12 











*See footnote to Table C-6. 1 Exclusive of electric light and power. 





2 See footnote 4 to Table C-9. 


TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 





























, CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, DIBES: 
4S ee Des Average Hourly Earnings 
| Average Hours Worked (ee eanis) 
ObL. i, Sept. 1, Octal Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Oct. 1, 
1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 
ING Vr SCOULA ee EE Dae onthe note & cist dde s 6 oe as 43°8 42-9 43-5 90+7 91-0 90-8 
UNS ya SUN SWVC Keates epe dk eta cease utysyarotse~ Saeee 46-1 43-6 45-4 92-8 90-7 SS-6 
(QVC) STE pblsinechta Sethe MO anes ehcp ine Aca ERD ne 44-8 43°8 44-4 94-5 93-3 90-1 
Ontario ee See ee ee oe sen fd Se Ba 42-2 41-5 42-2 111-2 110-5 104-1 
INE LO eye nee eons ee en ee a ane tee 42-] 39-2 42-8 102-0 98-8 96°6 
SASkatcue Willen eee eee Se eee eee | 42-8 40-8 42-6 106-9 104-2 102-4 
NIM ey S52 hcl is oradecccoee cy SRR Da OER SC Oe a are | 40-6 39-4 42-2 105-5 103-0 100-8 
Brigishe Solum piace mete ieee in vce et nak eens 39-1 38-1 38-1 126°5 125-5 118-1 
WHWOTTHAQEVEMT Slt enae c-cleroe OM aera tk > hee ener eee 43-1 41-5 42-9 99-5 97-9 95-1 
LOTTO 55 eid ARE Goes RIS Oe eiey OSC on aoa 41-5 40-8 41-1 109-8 108-4 102-7 
ETM COMM ee eee em ete ec lace co etka pale mote 40-7 39°7 42-0 123-5 122-7 113 2 
NVViITT CLSO17 ana eure Rete a ene Wee RE Sti cia: e gise mvsve lars 40-2 42-2 40-7 133-4 133-5 125: / 
Winn Come cee emt er ere te oy cect 41-7 38-6 42-5 101-1 97-8 95-8 
WHEHAVEZONE RSA 23a sed, win tals) War aNS ORIEL Po RvR a eer 38:6 37-3 37:8 126-0 125-0 117-5 

















TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Average 





‘ Average 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings 
Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 
Industries Sl Sea en Pe TEE Rega oe eee 
Oct. 1]Sept.1]/Oct. 1)/Oct. 1/Sept.1]/Oct. 1]/Oct. 1]Sept.1/Oct. 1 
1950 | 19504) 1949 | 1950 | 19504) 1949 | 1950 | 19504) 1949 
no. | no no. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
Manufacturing... 2502s feet oe ace Geese eee 42-8] 41-9} 42-7) 105-3) 104-4; 99-3) 45.07] 43.74) 42.40 
+Diurable-manutacturedseoods. sone veces 43-0} 41-5} 43-0} 114-3] 112-9] 107-8) 49.15] 46.85) 46.35 
Non-durable manufactured goods............-.+.+.+++: 42-7) 42-4) 42-5) 96-3} 95-9] 91-0) 41.12} 40.66} 38.68 
Animal products—ediblesssmeceecn et eerie ane tiene 41-7| 41-8] 41-9} 100-5} 97-9} 98-3) 41.91] 40.92] 41.19 
Dairy Products a: s.mice akc con ce hh plo lect aerh ee 46-9} 46-9] 45-5) 79-0] 76-9] 75-9) 37.05] 36.07) 34.53 
Meat products athecen ato ck nes scien Potabeereret> be coer 41-6] 41-8] 42-7] 111-4] 109-3] 109-2} 46.34} 45.69] 46.63 
Leather proquctss.ccons.. ne net Oot cei Se eee 40-4} 40-0] 40-7] 80-3} 79-0} 75-7) 32.44] 31.60) 30.81 
Leather boots and shoescanr..-en emer ee kre 39-6] 39-2} 40-1] 78-1} 76-8} 73-3] 30.93) 30.11] 29.39 
“Tum berprodilets... o2ub ee aiee ee ie Ciel eeiaeie eee 42-7] 41-5} 42-2) 98-3) 96-6) 90-9] 41.97) 40.09) 38.36 
Rouch and dressed lumiberin.s-.e se selec ante ae 42-2) 41-0} 41-5) 104-1] 102-0} 96-0) 43.93] 41.82] 39.84 
Containers tests Soe Seite oa cee Ge eee are 44-4) 43-7| 44-5) 84-1) 81-9} 76-3] 37.34] 35.79] 33.95 
HUIENIGUTOes ao tee sien a emer eae cyan 43-6] 42-2) 43-2! 91-0] 89-6] 86-7| 39.68] 37.81] 37.45 
‘Musical Anstruments “o2.skGe 0s eel eee eee 45-5] 42-9) 45-5) 88-9) 87-2) 85-2) 40.45) 37.41] 38.77 
Plant products-——CalDLes sae seer eee eat Cetera era ciation: 43-3] 42-5) 42-0) 79-8! 79-4) 76-4) 34.55) 33.75] 32.09 
Flour and other milled products.................++:- 46-6] 43-9} 46-4] 99-9] 98-1] 95-9] 46.55) 43.07] 44.50 
Fruit and vegetable preserving..............0..0006 42-7] 38-6} 39-2) 738-9) 73-2] 72-9) 31.56] 28.26] 28.58 
Bread andibakery productsy..ce-e eee ee ee 44-4) 45-1] 43-7) 83-4] 82-0) 79-0} 37.03] 36.98] 34.52 
Chocolate and cocoa products...............eee000e- 42-5| 41-7) 42-9) 70-4) 70-2] 66-4) 29.92) 29.27) 28.49 
Pulp and paper products. <... 2s... v2 maces cee one rae 45-6] 45-3] 45-1) 116-1] 115-7} 108-5) 52.94] 52.41] 48.93 
Pulptand. paper mulls Ap. cee cee ee eee 49-0} 49-2] 47-9} 120-8] 120-4] 113-8] 59.19] 59.24) 54.51 
Paper Products, ae cy ese aero gy ae ee Pecan 44-0} 42-8) 44-0} 92-0) 91-4} 85-8} 40.48) 39.12] 37.75 
Printingand publishing aren sere ee eee 40-8} 40-1] 41-0} 124-0) 122-8) 114-8] 50.59] 49.24] 47.07 
Rubber prodtcta. cr. s/crn. 0) re pes 2s eaten ae ieee ee 41-5} 42-0} 40-9} 110-8] 112-1}] 102-9} 45.98] 47.08) 42.09 
Textiles=-all branches), ..0- 0s ee ee eee 41-4) 40-8] 41-4) 83-6) 82-8) 80-6] 34.61] 33.78] 33.37 
eMhresadeavarnran ciclo tlie aeee tyrants eet ante ae 43-5) 43-5) 43-8! 87-3) 85-9) 84-8) 37.98] 37.37] 37.14 
Cotton) yarnvanaiclouheese. see eee ce cone 41-4) 42-6] 42-6} 88-9] 86-6] 86-3] 36.80] 36.89] 36.76 
Woollenvyarn‘and cloth i125 fe tog eee er 43-9} 43-5) 43-6) 84-0] 82-9] 79-7} 36.88] 36.06] 34.75 
Synthetic silk and silk goods...................... 46-4] 44-9) 45-6} 87-5} 86-9} 86-7] 40.60) 39.02] 39.54 
EL oOsiery, ang sknitigoOdse....4. cae ee ene ae 41-0} 40-2) 41-2) 78-8] 78-3) 75-3) 32.31] 31.48] 31.02 
Garments and personal furnishings................... 38-4] 37-5) 38-3] 79-6) 79-2] 76-9] 30.57} 29.70) 29.45 
TE GDACCOR er i erie esol Ee eee 41-5| 41-4] 43-6] 100-5} 99-9] 89-3] 41.71] 41.36] 38.93 
Beverages 2 cscs sees: sbi © lens wieis wets prs Gavel eponis Select Sinks 42-7| 43-2] 43-3] 103-8} 103-2} 99-3] 44.32] 44.58) 43.00 
Pistilled and malt liquor: 232. 2... 4e » auctahiacles nee 42-4) 42-7) 42-0) 109-2} 109-7} 105-3] 46.30] 46.84) 44.23 
Chemicals and allied products......... 0... ¢.ce0se+ee0: 43-5] 43-1] 43-7} 106-1) 104-5} 99-3] 46.15] 45.04] 43.39 
ID rugsiancymecdicines, pea areca eee eee 41-1} 41-6) 41-6) 89-3] 87-1] 82-9] 36.70) 36.23] 34.49 
*Clay, glass and stone products............-++.-.-+-ees 45-3] 44-3) 45-8! 104-8] 104-0] 98-1] 47.47] 46.07] 44.93 
Vlogs prodictan..:: 0 daeees ae coe te te cme eee ne 45-9} 43-6] 45-9]/¢100-5} 100-3) 93-7) 46.13] 43.73] 43.01 
Lime, gypsum and cement products..,.............. 46-0] 45-7) 47-4) 104-7| 103-8] 99-2) 48.16) 47.44] 47.02 
s lechricn Apparatus. s, Sun tia s. aeke em ena ele 41-7} 41-1) 41-8} 116-5] 116-0} 109-3) 48.58] 47.68] 45.69 
Fleavy electrical apparatus enter eee eee 41-0] 41-2) 42-7] 132-3] 132-4] 121-7) 54.24) 54.55] 51.97 
SErOnanad Stee LDrocductsneees ade ren meee ere 43-0} 41-1) 43-1) 120-0) 118-7} 113-5] 51.60) 48.79] 48.92 
Crude, rolled and forged products................... 42-4) 42-4! 43-2) 126-8] 126-6] 120-0] 53.76] 53.68] 51.84 
Primarysitonand steel. jercddsst saemee. o.  eeee 41-9) 42-1) 43-1) 128-8) 128-6} 122-2) 53.97] 54.14] 52.67 
Machimery (other than vehicles). J)... ¢in.0s000 +0: 44-1) 43-1] 43-5} 111-7) 110-2] 104-9) 49.26) 47.50] 45.63 
Agriculpural implemonts.: Jc, <2aneeo yodieeseacn aes 39-1] 38-0} 41-1) 124-1) 123-8) 113-8] 48.52) 47.04] 46.77 
Land vehicles and aircrafts.) .-c. 02.05 wees ae enone 43-3] 39-0] 43-4] 124-2] 123-4] 118-5] 53.78] 48.13] 51.43 
Railway tolling stoclec acre ayeceeeetinn senceae 44-2) 34-0) 44-3) 115-6] 112-0) 113-7) 51.10] 38.08) 50.37 
ATItOMO DIES alld DAnisneesen eee ae eee eee eee 41-7] 42-3) 42-4) 133-2) 131-8} 125-4) 55.54! 55.75] 53.17 
F Aeroplanes and parts..... Gi cmes ce ptegee hen meee Ref Sse 47-8| 43-7) 43-8] 118-7] 116-7] 110-7) 56.74] 51.00] 48.49 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..................... 42-4) 43-3] 41-9} 113-8} 110-6} 109-2) 48.25] 47.89) 45.75 
Iron’and ‘steel fabrication né/s:7.5. 6. q0sseecns eeu) cue 42-8] 42-7| 42-6] 116-5] 116-7] 108-4] 49.86] 49.83] 46.18 
Hardware, tools and Cutlery ts, ese cr: ape ete ee 43-2| 42-4] 42-8] 104-6! 102-0| 98-6] 45.19] 43.25] 42.20 
Foundry and machine shop products.......... Pee Sea 43-3] 43-1) 42-3] 119-3] 117-3) 111-0} 51.66] 50.56) 46.95 
; pheetimetalsiworle wre, 2 ie eh ee ee 42-9] 43-2} 42-8) 109-8] 109-2) 102-4] 47.10] 47.17] 43.83 
Non-ferrous metal products........:--.¢5.0.40¢+20000: 43-3] 42-9] 43-5] 113-4] 112-8] 108-9} 49.10] 48.39] 47.37 
Bmelting and rekning is. 2 cee eae ey etna eae 43-8! 43-8! 44-4] 123-8] 123-6] 118-1] 54.22] 54.14] 52.44 
IALOIMINUINGAN dts PLO CUChS Meee ene ann ne ee 43-0} 42-2} 43-2) 102-0) 101-1) 100-3] 43.86 42.66] 43.33 
Brass and copper mannfiactiring™ vanes seen corer 43-5] 42-2| 42-4} 109-9] 108-1] 106-1| 47.81| 45.62) 44.99 
Non-metallic mineral products. 2 hac cnesucee ane 42-5] 42-3] 42-1] 126-9] 124-1] 118-9] 53.93] 52.49] 50.06 
Petroleum and its products. ..2, i, auene ent eee 40-9] 40-7] 41-3] 138-0} 134-0] 126-3] 56.44] 54.54] 52.16 
Miscellaneous manufactured products.................. 42-1] 41-2) 42-2} 91-7) 90-1] 86-1] 38.61] 37.12] 36.33 
Mining We oes shsitte Sukayy! cnn a statseeai eo oar aera OE ee ee 43-1} 41-7] 43-8) 123-0) 124-1] 116-8] 53.01) 50.50) 51.16 
Coe REED nde (OCR SAO Orie SERS ns doe cpsieien Sb Aon be 39-1} 35-4) 39-4) 128-9] 129-3} 127-7] 50.40] 45.77) 50.31 
Metallic Ores » sa stonsth conhuoce Hons diene ee One 44-58 43-8) 45-8] 124-3] 122-2] 116-4] 55.31] 53.52) 53.31 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).................... 44-8] 43-9} 44-9] 112-5) 109-8) 102-5] 50.40] 48.20] 46.02 
Local Transportation?).:;.....6.05)<eceehs be ltw cde cen 45-5) 45-3) 45-6} 106-2) 105-9} 101-4) 48.32] 47.97] 46.24 
Building Construction................................ 40-7) 40-2) 41-5) 115-7) 114-1) 108-2) 47.09} 45.87) 44.90 
ee Construction 3475... 4 eee 41-8} 41-9} 38-6) 88-2) 86-7] 83-4) 36.87) 36.33] 32.96 
ervices (as indicated below):...................-....... 42-7; 41-8) 42-0) 66-5) 64-5) 64-3) 28.40) 26.96) 27.01 
Sooke eth egatoa ea ane bs 55 eae eee ee ends 3 43-7| 42-6] 42-5) 64-9] 62-2} 63-1] 28.36] 26.50] 26.82 


¥ anes pronulachnted goods industries. 
ased upon June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c., the index numbers of average hourly earnings of wage-earners employed b 
eight establishments manufacturing heavy electrical : i -0; TD 1.2: 4 
Oet. 1, 251-0; 1949, Oct. 1, 230-9. y apparatus are as follows: 1950, Aug. 1, 248-0; Sept. 1, 251-2; and 
2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 
: oe OE eon reebeting the fox eee eae of ue persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5. 
re situation 1n the last pay periods in August was affected by the rai i . i 
oa oer ee gus y the railway dispute. The amount of change resulting 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour) 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes have been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 


TT awaaw«wvw>«(x4( I” IEE O00 0 OEE OS Ooo 
Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 








Sat eeronee oe ees ——- 
ate ours ourly eekly Average 
Worked Earnings Earnings ee Cost. of Real’ 
per Week Hamings Living Baer A 
ets. $ 
Monthly Average 1945) 09.40... cacas neo 45-0 69-4 31.23 103-3 96-7 106-8 
Monthly Average 1946.................-. 43-2 70-0 30.24 100-1 100-0 100-1 
Monthly Average 1947................... 43-0 80-2 34.46 114-0 109-6 104-0 
Monthlyeaveraged 948 seein ass n 42-7 91-3 38.99 129-0 125-4 102-9 
Monthly Average 1949.............0..... 42-4 98-6 41.81 138-4 130-1 106-4 
Week preceeding: 
January Del 948 AY, chat 43 -2* 86-6 37 .41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February TRO 4S ee tes. she eG 42-8 86-6 37.06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March 15 a1 948) ee. hee 43-2 88-0 38.02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April Li w1O4S eee Was 43 -2* 89-0 38.45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
‘May iL rel D a Shee ae ee 43-1 89-4 38.53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June deel 948 Sa See cae 41-7 91-4 38.11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July ite LOTS ee Sek 42-0 92-3 38-77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August PUL OLS Ries 5. ion 42-1 92-7 39.03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September UPL 4 8 tees rege 41-7 93-4 38.95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October TRE LOA Be ae 43-0 94-6 40.68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November LS PI9488. Smee Ae. 43-1 95-5 41.16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December Lal 94S Fe eh 43-2 96-0 41.47 137-2 128-6 106+7 
January TER 1940 Beale acts 43 -2* 97-2 41.99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February ee 1940 ear. wes ss 42-9 97-2 41.70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March LES OAC eer. Seek A 43-0 97-6 41.97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April tga OY: C0 ts a 42-9 98-2 42.13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May Ted Oracle tee as 41-8* 98-6 Ae oie 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June 1940 we oat 40-8 99-1 40.43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July el AQ eras peter: 41-8 99-1 41.42 138-1 131-1 104-6 
August Ligeia EY. 0) gear a 41-9 98-8 41.40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
September Ue OA Oye we, a tctay i 42-4 98-4 41.72 137-1 131-3 105-2 
October Legal QAO Megs Cacia: 42-7 99°3 42.40 140-3 131-2 106-9 
November 1 O40 eee 42-8 99-5 42.59 140-9 130-8 107-7 
December DRM LOAQ Mec stay ston 2 42-9 100-0 42.90 142-0 130-7 108-6 
January e950 peers a: 42-6* 101-1 43 .07* 142-5 130-3 109-4 
February TAL 950F ee snee. os 42-3 100-9 42.68 141-2 130-7 108-0 
March [Peel O50 ate 42-5 101-4 43.10 142-6 132-4 107-7 
April Leal 950 Senedak. 42-8 101-7 43 .53 144-0 132-7 108-5 
May les, ETSY Ue Son ee 42-4* 102-5 43 .46* 143-8 132-7 108-4 
June Me 9 5 Oey nts sees 42-0 103-5 43.47 143-8 133-8 107-5 
July ial OO ei, Se eee 42-5 103-9 44.16 146-1 135-5 107-8 
August Teel S50R eee 42-5 104-2 44.29 146-6 136-3 107°6 
September Tel 95 ORs. oo: 41-9 104-4 43.74 144-7 137-4 105-3 
October 1 950 ee arr 42-8 105-3 45.07 149-1 138-1 108-0 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are : January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, 
$37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91; January 1, 1950, 39-9 hours, $40.34; May 1, 1950, 
42-6 hours, $43.67. ; 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—_ UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


























Total 


Vio Le 
139, 468 
116,574 
129,552 
220, 784 


273,957 


Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Month === — 
Male Female Total Male Female 
December Od De. eee eer eros 66, 008 26, S65 92,873 141,673 38,038 
December L946.) eee eee 68,818 38, 707 107,525 110,465 29,003 
December LOA Tecate toe contett onesie 35, 947 PPA BAD 58,272 82,990 33, 584 
December 1948 Rr ee ar | 17, 841 16,808 34, 649 92,144 37,408 
December OAG Savers Ores Ace. 10, 400 12,085 22,485 164,345 | 56, 439 
January 1950 ie ec ke CRA | 9,748 17,719 218, 769 55, 188 
February 1950). Sas wear Seolom 10,076 18,391 301, 039 74, 557 
March LORO. 2 Se settee cee 9,614 11,429 21,043 300,352 75,646 
April LODO: Aree ec aera 11,967 12, 032 23,999 349, 098 79,193 
May 1950) aes ee ee ees 18, 635 15,386 34,021 310,044 77,797 
June 1950 eevee meee 25,038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70, 062 
July 1950: Ree eee 24,392 15,519 39,911 136, 291 68, 280 
August 1950.5 oilers seco eee 26.391 13,582 39,973 |) 99, 100 58, 188 
September 1950). ogee Gece cee 29,631 16,559 46,190 97,634 53,969 
October LODO). See ae 47,469 ioe 64,791 79,760 53,314 
November LOS Ose ea were ene 41,144 13,085 54, 229 89,690 57,310 
December i GEs101 C9 eee | ee RR al Sans Melts ten ined Co abl Go comodo od looda Aono ote aaccmme soc 


























(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 








TABLE D-2.— UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
NOVEMBER 2, 1950 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 























Change Irom 























; 2 September 28, 1950 
Industry Male Female Total ——— - 
Absolute | Percentage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 887 209 1,096 —2,920 —72°-7 
LiOgeing Be. 5. cerie te one oes IO ee oe on ee 21,342 6 21,348 +4, 556 +27-1 
Pulp wood cans. cs. ease: ok ce ree 18,111 4 18,115 +4, 388 +32-0 
| E10 05) Ore eo oe 8 eee ar, OPE cat lad 2 3,129 +135 +4-5 
Otherlogeingens... uu ehe er eae sere reise ace Cc aectoe LOAN) eeraseate cron 104 +33 +46°5 
DUNN ee Soe  tersdcelot SW eicl na se AER cic heh ee 847 18 865 —574 —39-9 
Coal. Bc{OLEOw Oh. OOD UO OM coe nebo Oo Con 3 Gra St. 5-00 oR Ss Shel eee wes Wi See 183 +52 +39-7 
Metallic ores— 
LTO AOE hs: Ses Mens PPLE eee SE ee AOS rah tare | 40 —30 —42-9 
Gol de Reese aiste, So dasa trateneus 4s pgevotege's ras othe ean 157 6 163 —211 —56-4 
INICkeletpete ease ee et ee Ob eerie Pa ea i ete Sree 348 —294 —45-8§ 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 71 1 72 —72 —50-0 
Prospecting and Ollor@ GUCII Oe neem tes tear nae 48 11 59 —19 —24-4 
MAMUPAC CUTIE eens ores cle Atenas ar eee te ee 5,522 3,021 8,843 —4,542 —33-9 
Hood and kindred producte ick wits mice stato ened ae ari 492 206 698 —766 —§2-3 
dextiles apparel CtG, 72s. uP gig eel otue ok ae 556 1,826 2,382 —991 —29-4 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 781 66 847 — 634 —42-8 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 339 238 577 —$813 —58-5 
Chemicals/and allied products.....)ss...02.-5)s5540e-+ 247 124 371 —75 —16-8 
iProductsio petroleumvand codes eee nee eae en see 16 6 22 —18 —45-0 
Hubber products jeer secs ce ae eee eee ree 65 46 111 —94 —45-9 
Iveatherjand prod uctsiaaee se seen eee eee eee nnn 158 219 377 —59 —13-5 
Stone wclavsan des lass OO CUC LSM nee Serene en etene 144 28 172 —101 —37-0 
lrontandis teelsancdyprociuctce aetna eee : 636 71 707 —221 —23°8 
Non-terrous metals and products, . 0.5... -:.2. 6+ sh soto 303 75 378 —290 —43-4 
IMAC HINO Ysa. 05.0 ciate can Cat nse eijegrae bane earee tate 434 68 502 —91 —15-4 
Electrical equipment and products.................... 285 140 425 —70 —14-2 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 1,066 208 1,274 —319 —20-0 
CONS CTU CEION Fie s-c fee 5 CR Te eee 3,924 58 3,982 —2,392 —37-5 
Transportation and Storage.............................. 1,525 90 1,615 —451 —21-8 
Communications and Other Public Utilities............ 333 204 037 —20 —3°6 
BME. ose eee eee eee ete eee eb eter renee eens es 2,578 25222 4,800 —2,153 —31-0 
Wholesale areas. (arcs: cic b2eeidiat gene mo elie e 866 438 1,304 —590 —31-2 
ERG ae a ee St ss ca AD ca Rat Pon eee EAT eee abe: 1,784 3,496 —1,563 —30-9 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......................... 1,009 714 1,728 —64 —3-6 
BOPViC@ or ccGen cs tiene «Me egh vas Goce enemas senna 3,178 6,243 9,421 —2,002 —17-5 
Publica tettnare cos fics chat. eo tars lone aie aunts re ee 1,234 598 1, 832 +371 +25-4 
DOMESTIC Reeee eee Mame eye eee te ne Re eee eee 108 3,038 3,146 —639 —16-9 
Persone Poeadtinie case. (tte comes cg ctra ts eee dae 1,106 2,300 3,406 —1,401 —29-2 
Other'serviceeeece ee ee eee ie ee ee 730 307 1,037 —333 —24:3 
AM IN GUSUriGS rte, ee eee ak eee aa need 41,145 13,085 54,230 —10,562 —16-3 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
1950 


BY OCCUPATION AND BY 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 





SEX, AS AT NOVEMBER 2, 





















































; Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group ---- ase es 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... 1,246 338 1,584 3,106 * 990 4,096 
Clenical: Workersaes. che samen ota naeinee: A AS) Soll 5,550 5,451 bya tal 22,562 
Sales Workers... ‘ | 1,483 1,129 2,612 Orolo 8,199 11,514 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers | 754 5, 123 5,877 10, 063 10, 453 20,516 
SSA TILOI ees ee SMe Sos eG Meas Sinhs, sya Be OO lh See naar. 39 872 11 883 
Agriculture ‘and F ISHN Reo Me tacy. Meee 5 LDolb ake. Va. 755 952 203 beasts 
Skilled and semiskilled workers....... . _|| 28,298 2,219 30,517 31,657 10,012 41, 669 
Food and kindred products........../) 92 7 170 691 508 1,199 
Textiles, clothing, ete.. BN ety Sere sl 219 1, 623 1, 842 1,295 5, 629 6,924 
Lumber and wood products Be hs 21,505 1 21,506 2,498 41 2,539 
Pulp, paper and printing.............| 100 19 119 387 359 746 
Heastheriand products. 9.1.4... 91 160 251 734 626 1,360 
Stone, clay and glass products...... | BY: At| Ree Ae 34 92 28 120 
Metal womkinoes ete sale che . one I 1,486 32 1,518 3,914 331 4,245 
Bee tuiCalee erie caer ae son tls tant \ 187 54 241 718 251 969 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c. | SO Mea Picea kek 6 83 B22 70 392 
Mining ne et se BES Pie Boy to. ka tat \| DSi; cates, vee. 218 623 4 627 
WonstructiOnws see arnt Ac Sana 1605s len dee eee ee 1,605 6, S93%ae ey ener 6, 893 
Transportation (except seamen)......|| 1,046 10 1,056 4,991 39 5,030 
Communications and public utility. . ASU. sabes eS 48 197 2 199 
iiradevancdsisenrviceusaa ers eta. ence. 237 150 387 1,066 918 1,984 
Other skilled and semiskilled........ 1, 086 io 1,161 4,937 973 5,910 
HH OVEN CN meee ae te ke eter cs 2S 69 8 uh 670 148 818 
PATODLEMbICES actu esr ae wrth 192 9 201 1,629 85 1,714 
UinsicriiecdaWorkersse ete wet. aa ho el 6, 250 1,045 7,295 34,274 10,334 44,608 
HoodlandatoDaccon eee eee 185 91 276 758 1,787 2,545 
Lumber and lumber products....... 265 10 275 1,338 248 1,586 
Metalworking........... 5 ee | 302 51 353 1,228 230 1,458 
@onstructionsw eee iat ee oe. | 213 On lhes preci era. 2,136 4,353 3 4,356 
Other unskilled workers.............| Beo Oe 893 | 4, 255 26,597 8, 066 34, 663 
TOta Lee eae ee nase aoe 41,144 | 13,085 | 34,229 89,690 57,318 147.003 
| \ 














TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 


PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1950 




















(SourcE: Form UIC 751) 
Weekly Average 
Industry = . 
eee Referrals | Placements 
Pete, — ea TE ot OER eo nics Bs RR Sins he, ee hoe e216 ineo 1,162 
Logging.. Or! ca he. 7 ee Meek SOC Rae 2 eae oe 2,819 1,045 736 
IMETIVD ihe os Gene ac. 5 os Stem Hee 6 ARO ote A OE, =, SER I ene ro eae ea te 341 Boll 254 
Manufacturing. . 5 oh, dicing OY Ces nee OTT EE SE soy Es oe 5,934 6,348 4,372 
Food and kindred products. Ca Loe 2 See pe Le ee ee Oe ea A 908 996 696 
PECxbileswappanc elon et nna wes rk Sari aes kes nce ots lee tener ada aher « o 927 984 636 
Lumber and finished lumber DROCUUGCUS gee fete oe oe Bs cet a ies tynete ines 757 819 622 
JEulhavannvel joayaere froelios cynell mbes. ., quer oocnpaceacdcu. veed ae uwagub 98 oe 423 429 288 
G@hemuicalscincsallliedsproducuseeeereeee aa tee nan aoe a eleven erste 239 259 158 
PAROKe RCE Or jAnAOleunTon cyl Corll... cane on nee nos Opin ea od soba od dcusian 3p oe Gor 31 34 22 
ESD Der DLOCUC LSM aan ieee a teenth teem eric arrk arte A crniarnt ches Aecone 76 88 64 
HCA Terran GspLOCUClS MN a CrP eI tac, Aone: chet ee te ibhya a) a-ha veda later check Os 173 167 107 
SOMA, Gere Goel PAIS popcere lis <4 odie Ok oleh ORS ee eer ates BN OID ae Ore sey ant oer 203 230 155 
Iron and steel and products. . ; 583 642 466 
Non-ferrous metals and products. . ee ee ee ee 265 271 187 
Ma chiner vam eee Stee op mir | Be hs Peete aetie 324 353 227 
Electrical equipment and products...................0.0.0e0 202: 294 306 203 
Transportation equipment and other m: inuf: ieturing Aes I ich ctede.cts 731 770 546 
GOUSTTUCTION eae te ee Ct 7 ES colovars s Saree. oo BOO ok TE ced 4,446 4,551 3,546 
MEANS DOLLA ONS CoS UONAg Ceri ee eet syaccr. port) s halersicie a Gicieetatsh a © Sn eee 1,364 1,374 1,036 
Communications, and Cel eecP Doe Liabilities: te hase. Sieg ee eee Me os oe 243 257 159 
DETREI 6 a 8 sete w to 8 ee ies ede oho REG ET OR CE er we eee 3,316 3,812 2,393 
IS iMENOVeS, Ibarynnepite es [REST TU SIERICW Va a6 | oGlenee BAn claedonces o upueesiaeyes | yds am 428 471 229 
ISHSVOWINOLES, 2s sb oe odd SDM nB yc enc  M A e aan eR ms Shy 6, 087 6,058 4,297 
PATIPL ING TISURICS rere Pt orl earn ot oe Oh ere ks aRe nme web fea 26,194 25,619 18, 184 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS SEPTEMBER 29 TO NOVEMBER 2, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS 


AS AT NOVEMBER 23, 1950 


(Source: Form UIC 7651) 








Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office, Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
: during end of during to end of | Nov. 23 

period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1950 
Newfoundland............... 286 170 1,818 635 252 16 3,311 2,989 
Corner Brook...............- 141 157 231 283 78 16 334 410 
Grand Hallstecsaasece aonnes 2 1 95 1 DA eed tie etn” 326 308 
BUssohn's nescence seer 143 12 1,492 351 173) Bee 2,651 2,271 
Prince Edward Island 1,061 177 1,155 882 1,308 61 774 974 
Charlottetowns.<o-s.s.4s cnet 494 143 619 429 424 41 527 617 
Summerside...............-. 567 «384 536 453 884 20 247 357 
Nova Scotia 6.35 .cicicccedetees 35827 1,195 7,710 4,623 Pry 540 9,102 10,165 
AMHeratiene ee seer eee 276 1 439 291 260 16 252 273 
Bridgewaterweenenecs eer 26 8 198 26 14 2 259 328 
Plaliias. ibs os sattero's.e Ines 1,931 966 2,924 1,835 924 236 3,412 3,840 
AN'VEINERS fete Soe ee oe 26 3 90 24 QAma xe ehh pe 145 157 
Kentville. son coe cee 308 73 375 925 207 9 420 535 
MeL VenpOOlese eee mimics 11 4 139 14 A a ASS eel 209 220 
New Glasgow...........-- 419 56 974 709 328 64 940 1,088 
ppringha ey tiveness ene eG rs aaa eee = 116 23 6 4 Seal 177 209 
IV OMEY tee asctetses ote cis oes 553 42 1,534 it abe 327 169 2,166 7), OBB 
MEDUTO: ¢ see nee cae cantnertete 152 40 362 188 80 15 375 483 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 116 b) 559 161 83 29 747 800 
New Brunswick............. 2,934 1,064 6,487 3,138 1,884 471 7,175 8,831 
Bathurstese see ace cette 104 56 925 6 37 8 311 404 
Campbelltonteeee. hha 145 76 273 142 79 24 314 425 
Hoimandstonrs 22.5... teteste 132 16 315 183 157 10 215 318 
Brederictonwrqncrs... sess owe 315 153 471 320 203 49 357 424 
Minto (i ce ecesecetncir sie oa 116 42 145 113 S38. eet wate 185 207 
Moneton ... ccs cscs ont Res 1, 206 409 2,135 UpeRy4 675 231 1,921 2,488 
INGWOABEIG nce enaeteen ch. 63 12 208 66 66 Walido eee < 366 419 
SH dK) O01 once cuaeooadaoos 464 119 1,991 584 313 87 2,816 3,134 
SG COPHEN si: sc clots Mars se < 63 42 291 46 DA ool wet ketese, 410 691 
DUSSEXs a feet cracten eee 96 58 126 47 19 7 142 116 
Woodstock si. sessment 230 81 307 239 228 55 138 205 
Quehecseat i Sass rmenictnn 33,349 20,807 44,888 26,647 17,266 1,748 45,421 52,491 
ABbeStOS Sys thie te ones 46 8 114 7h nn aga eters 165 169 
BeAlhArnoOls= see eee ee 73 15 373 62 50 2 464 565 
Bucking Hamer eee 185 55 230 165 125 6 171 323 
Gatsapscal a). ..oseecten 804 322 78 19 7 tell hae SAO 158 176 
Ghandlersesee ee nee ee 59 170 181 62 AS); (| eee srs 6 184 240 
Chiconutimigeeeeer eee 362 647 855 411 213 30 750 787 
Dolbeaws aes. eaick oes 1,009 1,000 72 25 Syke eee 115 157 
Drummondville............. 284 20 672 301 200° 5 1,181 1,393 
Harnhamee cee. ce trcmeh ote 163 83 199 124 LOSS iseeeeae eee 204 258 
Granby. tetera. hanes 177 17 626 213 162 7 623 673 
ul See rot ote ek oe 642 316 974 458 B04 orcs ete 1,089 te2o2 
Joliettess<:eve eeeeee te 572 502 421 271 120 6 537 688 
JONGUICTO? ores eee 229 102 628 262 92 19 703 671 
Lhachttte wee vanea cement. Cen 166 92 163 89 68 9 199 235 
La Malbaie...........ceeeces 65 157 140 10 35, | eee. 222 297 
es) Luque: see. ce eee 316 1,543 771 251 S24 meee oe 317 387 
SEVIS rae eee eee een 228 57 748 244 TGS ssl pee ee toe 865 1,116 
Matané.. soe as08 ee 966 1,033 87 23 1A | eee a 176 178 
Megantic?- Ate as ee 276 59 327 238 232 Fike 131 172 
Mont-Laurier................ 322 313 91 60 44 7 101 113 
Montmagny.................- 57 105 291 51 29: oy ee OL, Pe 292 338 
Montreal *iaen oleae 15, 603 4,778 19, 853 14, 681 9,937 881 18, 409 21,103 
Port-Alfred: aes: scan eee 295 222 66 97 5 264 309 
Quebec. eetaseletelerereieteceisicieieaieiete = 1,886 1,408 4,751 2,277 960 212 5,544 6,328 
imouskiseees- eee cere nee 859 1,483 329 211 LO Dua re ect 313 405 
Riviere du Loup............. 59 3 Dae 66 D2 Sil eo ce 365 521 
OUYD ieee cee fee ee 1,564 1,097 792 486 226 63 488 507 
Ste, Agathe @ee.. io.,...c0 does 115 123 160 2 CER E. HL? 193 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 95 9 222 88 63 4 164 214 
Ste. Therese................. 136 21 333 138 04 a) pet. SS 467 537 
St. Georges de Beauce 795 740 508 448 184 168 435 590 
Steclyacinthemensecee eee 376 136 659 435 253 91 662 771 
Dt Jean cee lcs eaeee 355 108 553 391 233 10 612 660 
St Jerome wereece oe ee 297 65 500 3l7 256 If 392 491 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 449 391 778 334 BAZ ia | Hat. eeeetes 578 630 
Shawinigan Falls............ 235 42 962 268 168 6 1,182 1,306 
Sherbrookessaseecete tee 1,070 SRY 1,955 1,078 589 169 1,666 1,810 
DOLL, jc cae ee ce se 139 728 40 22 1 1,085 1,116 
*Lhetordvinessesee tenes 125 40 535 216 99 4 583 643 
hres | Riverseeye cee c nee 639 708 1,429 917 501 21 1,801 2,194 
Val dOnt pee cee he 856 2, like 430 274 217 11 277 875 
Valley fields No.c. sn. cece ss ce 298 85 669 296 299 Tall aerdaces = cure 855 1,029 

Victoriavillomes sean ee 208 88 403 166 118 4 520 57 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS SEPTEMBER 29 TO NOVEMBER 2, 1950; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT NOVEMBER 23, 1950—Continued 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 
TO  0(0(00?>>>>>~—~SsSsmw{sS  asm0 








Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported] Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to ———__—_————-| endof | Nov. 23 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1950 
Ontario ee ee esacese oss 53,127 22,430 67,963 51,778 30,552 6, 464 40,112 45,517 
ATNDYT LOCC eee ce eee ce 6 103 125 214 208 264 2 42 61 
IBANTIOVNR eet ce eeee ee mentee 689 162 ' 684 643 537 10 167 223 
Belleville wer. a. cote eno ees 475 48 698 484 275 69 445 468 
lasieXes| mob a\o 4 pog bAoCmonOnOo 147 34 194 154 116 3 126 163 
ISTA MU LOMMertan setter ctieteseii 6 174 79 198 180 121 1 78 84 
IB ranclondiemrenmetie aes cee cere: 733 153 1,229 674 479 62 875 961 
Brock villewene mace senrcn ss 313 5 412 342 132 Wid 146 167 
@Warletonyblacenasreae ocr ee 40 iG 56 47 Bbive liste At hee 111 160 
hath am serene tere 748 96 1,249 919 443 200 624 542 
CODOUTS: cemete tens aoe ae 351 36 375 430 299 23 153 169 
Collmewoodsneneeson ners ees 111 2 207 111 82 25 259 351 
@ornwallteece oct de tee e 446 42 1,020 494 325 42 942 1,093 
HOT OuUnIOm enn ce ecien ctene iictc 60 4] 143 74 26 2 179 209 
HOntjEranCesanas cee coe. cscs 246 461 176 146 131 2 66 107 
Rvorty Wallliadiies emits ects re te Poke 675 916 624 505 48 617 790 
CGaliwrer ere ter eee 428 199 443 303 173 16 349 324 
Gananoguers. tet ceneeee tes 16 lf 101 51 19 20 79 110 
‘Storclenatola\\. rose apeeesc aescoe 158 51 87 115 88 13 40 99 
Gueiphivemectn seer ices 477 143 603 438 205 104 343 435 
BP MOUGON se ais sae score eee ais'e'e © 3,761 827 6,113 4,414 1,979 936 4,012 4,123 
Hawkesbury 75 17 224 2 208 279 
Iniwerso lees. Aicie stro s hosters: 241 46 292 243 105 112 98 118 
ICA DUS KASIN Caen: conte et tacts 348 680 133 92 (PA 5 47 61 
GN Or ae eres es oe otete 356 319 172 73 LY Fe wil ele ewase cee 197 PAE 
ENINGRUOM Cera eee reas vcs ee 852 188 1,163 1,066 676 46 699 729 
Karkland duakeee nesses. 321 216 451 378 201 46 280 294 
Kitchener-Waterloo.......... 809 956 949 1,085 684 70 270 393 
liramoabhitgis)N,, \heGcones Saooee 133 14 412 180 79 41 318 382 
WIN ASA VA ee rene een vate estes 121 33 146 143 60 22 124 110 
ISIS COWOELeee rs nesctere icles 00 te siete 56 40 122 79 3 1 106 123 
DODO OU yee aaciaes «vise secs oss 2,485 890 3,372 2,815 1,474 454 1,162 1,305 
WHC DEMO Lorn ooton ob aces ooo 101 19 306 5 78 18 347 ae 
Napanee Mencerienna si ertntect 25 7 Ud 28 SU ltl | Ste eating 4 os wo8 
News lorontonedscess chaser 906 233 1,016 765 583 5 57 ie 
INiageragtiallsmimeny coe cies 412 28 807 404 297 28 520 ane 
North Ba Vanes comet eae: 729 116 1,007 829 528 121 311 sae 
riligw sas csesc assets aie aks 938 25 328 259 194 28 196 wea 
OBA Wane caectte tose iraee trols 1,546 330 2,318 1,912 1,380 62 1,040 ; : 
Ota watercce testoe cee 2,628 710 2,739 2,384 1,245 399 2,177 fans 
Owen Sounds. eeeoe oe. 323 62 540 420 221 39 a a 
IRATE VASOUNC sans seater cient crs 67 2 87 69 52 1 ae ae 
JEtssedll oye) <honneASpapaden SAGEE 573 914 640 489 295 7 pe ae 
Bertie sa. tetatettan oerars erecta cre 155 26 173 180 106 17 ae mon 
EuesDOTOUED hs AR hoe 417 sf Be ne oe ene. eect 0 ee 
ACUOM see cremierets cision caste cle a1 84 : 
IPonteat thin eeaereye crac eteiere 1,703 3,334 1,165 861 950 46 a ine 
Bort Colborne .tn.<. <1. +5. 111 29 262 132 91 4 0 He 
EPORCOLU Ee Mem cine See eed es ; 52 50 88 64 STOMA een ce ie i ane 
EDITE Weare ree tare picionhe Moe 189 35 201 163 145 ee ei eee 
Sty Catharines®, .c...-sen eas 1,007 173 1, 668 1,028 631 oy ae 
te LHOMaAsren var ce ss cee eae 983 98 391 409 159 2 ay “e 
DALNIApee ecm ce cee 445 71 681 530 357 ai ec 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 644 237 539 338 AAS uleaectes a ae oe 
SIM OGOeteta aoe wean ee 188 75 294 209 105 io a or 
Sioux WOOKOUGsr esa e vee 161 76 177 149 65 Be ae mn 
Syaovgd of JAE) a seeposenceanonnd 12 4 199 91 43 ae et si 
Stratiordereccsaceeate ees 288 55 298 269 142 fl O18 949 
Sparcconelial Laseeecpra sects 216 ne ; ae : af ae ice ae 737 
Ud Dury omnes he baat eee 1,191 3 : 
ifpanber iu: Oty pigs 0 ie SMmeaniee 562 691 806 588 343 ae ; ae ee 
PE OLONUO: aatercscieccvales teureieece 17,962 Pi feailal 19,317 16,527 8,912 2, ona ; 
PUTENtON estes caieasch os ctor 9 56 483 433 204 ue 
Walkertons::....¢.+005-s8sce 110 92 105 98 BS ica ‘an 2 Ae 
Wallacebungenstomie cette: 236 : : =) oA oa he 534 627 
ellandeed wee saete sane 476 
Vi Pe A ARE re a 659 393 509 455 369 a : on A ae 
Windsor Me kes, 1,256 257 | 3,776 |. 1,415 te 7 143 "163 
MVOOdstOCK.. Fo. tis. sas aucues 205 65 333 185 
576 10,335 
MANtDDA ck oe sek scr ne oe, 9,091 2,972 | 12, ch 9, ae 4, a 1, ie 4, 598 637 
APANGON: aoe cde cle dco nae 869 ae ee 155 103 13 146 17 
Dauphin ies vidiieie' sleuvie eve tele oie oe 223 oe 315 181 89 93 173 158 
DRUID LOU os. cseiors wie lech eis © ara etmate 110 3 ae 296 295 29 179 311 
Portage la Prairie............ a a 39 19 ae ee 45 , Ry 
Me cre 7,526 | 2,549 | 10,844 | 8,045 | 3,524 Diem ves 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS SEPTEMBER 29 TO NOVEMBER 2, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT NOVEMBER 23, 1950—Concluded 


(Source: Form UIC 761) 














Vacancies Applicants 
Office Reported | Unfilled Aer Referred Dincements Unplaced ee ed 
during end of during tO ti) Pee seer os end Ol gS an Bay, 
period period period vacancies) pepular | Casual period 19 50 

Saskatchewan................ 4,982 1,063 8,107 5,955 3,026 986 4,366 6,515 
Estevalencecucs no arate 144 26 163 150 114 7 49 O4 
Moose Ja Witscanscncae kines cers 497 160 912 615 319 75 570 772 
North Battleford............ 119 45 214 139 99 4 218 293 
PrinceAlberteecs.. sree ose 391 90 863 533 223 51 681 964 
Regina sition tareciciaeoverey is 2,030 260 2,879 2,441 UL PAle§ 562 880 1,417 
Saskatoon leecscec scien snes ces 257 258 7. DAE 1,538 729 252 1,452 1,968 
Switt Current cs. seresenas. 134 52 189 148 94 10 148 295 
Wey Durnin: tease cscs ores the os 130 45 180 126 77 1 94 164 
Wiorktonye. sete PC Once 280 127 434 265 158 24 274 548 
Alberta 7 csc occ. ce ioe caer 10,651 25020 14,317 11,619 6,450 1,907 7.003 9,309 
Blairmoreeeen cee cere ee 114 50 133 SIE ieee Rees Pes, 136 157 
Galgary.fatehiseciuae smieete sae. 4,035 655 5,560 4,786 PA. (oy 707 2,656 3,040 
Drumbellerfenccen aoc ones 162 if 216 132 LOA ota er 201 229 
Fidimonton asec tereresaieeiee 4,952 1,032 6, 858 5,526 2,798 1,142 3,005 3,959 
FUGSONC EE eto tee Serco 283 209 81 75 126 ea eee 3 51 
ethbridgéxe-.. aso sans Pal 244 915 691 413 51 498 773 
Medicine ‘Hates... 6.020855. 120 48 275 110 94 5 225 288 
Red: Deeriinstn sccctn ese ines 264 60 279 223 140 2 229 305 
British Columbia............. 11, 662 2,326 27,745 13,427 7,397 1,798 23,471 28, 736: 
Chilliwacktae jsco aceon: 309 43 680 439 it@fAl 13 561 843 
Wourtena Vite cnc cae cissvhe sire se 41 28 206 43 44 1 211 430 
@ranbrookstess. accliw ae cours 48 15 112 43 SAO IB cisco cies clas 144 232 
Dawson Creek............... 131 4 209 168 162 6 59 144 
UN CRN soe oe grave ae ahdie tieiciare a6 226 79 346 348 160 15 216 348 
Kamloopsice soncseseeeneck 345 80 306 244 PAIGE Ne aes cas 152 206 
Kelowna ceeiccccdeee enc 280 18 462 313 241 2) 201 321 
IN@NAIMOe cacninde coisa ces 187 22 553 239 113 49 556 791 
INelsonacasccrk siteeck cate oe erle 207 32 334 301 230 24 148 224 
New Westminster............ 755 183 3, 163 837 488 161 43 ap | 4,378 
Penticton cce-ecr core. 201 30 331 275 240 4 155 263 
Port sAlbernt-. o.cene aeinee 327 84 476 347 236 7 PBS 287 
Prince George.............-- 904 120 896 786 583 130 202 359 
Prince Rupert... ....+<c0s..- Si3// 32 527 309 20 1 BO ae er tee ne 308 467 
Princetontanteccasde case ccr De 34 87 68 54 2 37 75 
ET QI Se ae Emin s ohare eee Ot 156 19 327 204 129 4 258 349 
Vancouvereccasne: scleecee se ccle 5, 840 1155 15, 829 6, 952 Sty LS 1,092 14,169 15, 820 
Vernon eect dee cee eae aee 339 48 496 378 303 190 42) 
WactOriaes eine oc. fete ene 776 251 2,168 981 467 164 2,201 2,581 
Whitehorse.................-. 200 49 WEY 152 Le ee eee 139 197 
Canadacc.earbiocsccneceaen 130,970 54,529 | 192,954 | 128,095 74, 932 15,989 | 148,311 | 175,862 
Males. Aectiemctine eeteics coo 95,054 41,401 131, 689 88, 811 56,369 9,782 90,530 114,163 
Memales a. ace ccnrtem teks carers 35, 916 13,128 61, 265 39, 284 18,563 6,207 57,781 61,699 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1940-1950 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


























Applications Placements 
Year ——= —_——- ; 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
GA QR eae eee: ck tec Sell oes orcs see 653,455 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138,599 475,106 
TOA Te pone eee oe Mens. = 4c eRe Ma 568, 695 262, 767 831,462 331,997 175, 766 507, 763 
1942 ee eee fe... Meenas toe iteee. 1,044,610 499,519 1,544, 129 597,161 298,460 895,621 
TRY es eS en Teeter GA co oc 1,681, 411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944, 026 
1944 Speers rn Pi, ae say ote ce ere ieee 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
1945 eect Pe ty Ac Se eons one Ae 1,855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397,940 | 1,493,581 
19.4 Bis te Ree re ce! Arachne eee 1,464,533 494, 164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
a eens ea ae Cee) eran (eo eye 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 228 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
ROASMIOUS <2 By: BOW ley ay tese Mtns oc ots bocce 1,197,295 459, 332 1,656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
OF ORR toy! Petpet iscsi tects: cies: We 5 don 1, 295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 464, 363 219,816 684,179 
1950 44euwce kee ata idaa laste nan eee 1, 2380, 782 483, 493 1,714,275 470, 842 192,482 663,324 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


(Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S.) 




















At Beginning of Month of Total Employed | Claimants! 

Pee CO DUEIIUDCUE fences 2 <p Bae Bed sities cls 2), he qekioe. to 4 eae 2,637,000 | 2,556,200 80, 800 
CCRC T TE mges sae as bE. Mesos oils oe Caves whee aes 2,626,000 | 2,542,500 83, 500 
INOVGIN Dieter inti vied Pe etree 4k are ae TAS 2,625, 000 2,519, 100 105, 900 
DECC Cra sete oe ee ce ee ae Oe Gad ence 2,678, 000 2,525, 700 152,300 

‘SU SUE GOES ea ns Maa ee See a cy. SD | a 2,667,000 | 2,444,900 222,100 
OSU cy ra We bere tas se Berea Ae te Sok ae Pe hs Pee 2,659,000 | 2,361,800 297 , 200 
AVEC AR ces, cete Nc ERM cad eds a5 3 Sue aed od Be Aen, 2,644,000 | 2,357,800 286, 200 

NG Oa Ga cee ey A ae eT a eae a 2,715,000 | 2,449,600 265,400 

MES 2 2 poe ee a, OR FOR ie oo, rn ae ere oe 2 2,659,000 | 2,449,100 209, 900 

lias LE oe ae eee Ee ed A eee Ae 2,690,000 | 2,543,500 146, 500 

AL yee es eran: ey, eres OI oo ee ee 2,730,000 | 2,623,600 109, 400 

TENE GTS it oe dieing EP See ct eRe i Sr yt eR he 2,735,000 | 2,642,500 92,500 

SLE) HLCCTO UW OLS neae me Coen Cie OG AN aoe ae Sen eee ae er ey ae 2,763,000 | 2,664, 100 98, 900 








1 Ordinary claimants signing live Unemployment register on last working day of the preceding 
month. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF OCTOBER 31, 1950 


(Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S.) 





















































Province and Sex 6 days 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73 days 
Total jand under| days days days days |and over 
INienOWbNCN ENE! Sosoecccdcosdncaednoroagaae 629 133 55 86 189 60 106 
INE] CPS Serer ae ener 4 wee So cree 607 125 54 85 184 56 103 
Blem al ae actas eta ate eee 22 8 1 1 4 3 
(Mier eas peer sree hae ar me err (900) (222) (37) (86) (151) (90) (314) 
GHemaley gery ster cee eee Soe sae (125) (30) (9) (14) (27) (22) (23) 
Prncedidward| Island 2 .e.ceaaddee so: 437 110 34 5 81 44 115 
LOD Ree eee su cer tree SNS Rea hes rth 285 79 26 38 51 24 67 
VS TVA LO Re I sok PRES: sscccbe co 152 31 8 15 30 20 48 
INCOM ASO ee ee ee de Senn ee 6,924 1,587 648 1,036 1282 741 1,630 
BICC Se ae ete 5,542 1,347 549 829 1,009 554 1, 254 
Hema lore thos sete ee ee. ee: tee 1,382 240 99 207 273 187 376 
News runs wiclouem cosh a peeen ee hers a, ee 5,396 1,364 457 665 949 643 1,318 
UES 2a a Se sae Nee ae, ak, pe ane ea 4,054 1,068 334 513 692 499 948 
Hema len ewe hic con oie an tae ode 296 123 152 257 144 370 
CUD OC tmepen ee eck he cncucaet lat Re tevactusnsseucunvenfl cut 34,057 7,931 3,356 4,756 5,411 BOBO 9,070 
EY: hee cick Ree a Re a 19, 950 5,349 2,149 2,914 3,013 1,829 4,696 
RETIN A Gee Pere ects wick he he ce ds he 14, 107 2,582 1,207 1, 842 2,398 1,704 4,374 
(OVNI TBA nor cles cousin 58 EE ai Sa eee okie 27,933 10,726 2,374 2,893 omola 1,949 6,674 
iy Een (eign Pee se | BS eae ee eee 2 ee ae 17,180 8,076 1,510 1,627 1,549 893 3,020 
Hema lemarey etd etree vets ores 10, 753 2,650 864 1,266 1,768 1,056 3,149 
NTeUIbO bo tic eve Ree ere tte oc cals eRe eres a alovats 4,623 1,184 350 554 687 458 1,390 
IU EN Ry 6B as a ee See ee eRe ee 2,129 615 141 244 253 156 720 
Hern alemy as: a aye Ree sce kkeloes foe 2,494 569 209 310 434 302 670 
ask atehe wan wee sa Mh wc. eat cundpe coe 1,924 539 175 262 320 164 464 
LCS ee Me ae Meee oie cred Bie aise 952 341 100 122 101 62 226 
erie) Gia eee ee ae ee ee Be 972 198 75 140 219 102 238 
ANISGI WM crichs Ao Sete On Peas es ee ene ee ena 5,107 2,452 391 501 526 340 897 
NY oles Ae Ri 2 eee Ae 3,625 2,081 252 280 228 170 614 
leefaateH tena Mena fe. Ae ae aa ee eee 1,482 371 139 221 298 170 283 
Bricish}@oluim pia ert nee eee oes cs 14, 894 4,996 1, 630 2,061 2,391 151162 2,654 
INT op Jaen Po a pe ls che ead Mee Rtas 10, 292 3,770 il day 1,480 1,594 663 1,628 
Hemalesste sever ee aie ree ean os 4,602 1,226 473 581 797 499 1,026 
SIROTA S MMR CCT eek tite ooo eee inh rise at: tee 101, 924 31,022 9,470 12, 867 15, 153 9,094 24,318 
WUD Nea 0 ith By = NOG es ae. Fae a 64,616 22, 851 6,272 8,132 8,674 4,906 13,781 
OHV AC Homme enc” cary eae a eee ee 37,308 8,171 3,198 4,735 6,479 4,188 10,537 





N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the totals. 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942, TO 
OCTOBER, 1950 


(Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S.) 





















































Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
WIUARIELIR tes Yowaee Mere a Ee eaave ete oe 4,637 11,751 20,412 71,932 63, 681 100, 304 126, 649 182,053 
MEDrUAnY:. -.1.20 aoe 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59,098 47,141 76,723 93, 463 109, 282 
IV etn CL ok sia. aewee vo 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 63, 869 88,786 119, 533 
PN DRLEOIE Ss cars twit 2,925 3,953 6§, 463 8,430 35,781 35, 859 48, 963 58, 141 80,028 
WUD Vactet tele) enol cists ater aye 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27, 603 33,617 52,675 71,619 
SRDNO AI « Fava. rvs Bie ones 4,629 1,772 3,226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 31,543 44,783 51, 284 
SEGe Rey. ct. Soe ora 2,668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 20,034 30, 487 43,486 43,929 
JOT) aaa eA ee 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 17, 281 24,972 50, 291 61,545 
September.......... 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 20, 883 28,143 51,935 49, 229 
Octoertss..2.24P.c 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34, 891 29,369 38, 104 69,349 62, 243 
November.......... 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 rae, Weal 42,385 66,426 IEE: Dvishefol lan Go tama te 
December.......... 3,337 6,562 13,770 57,612 52,479 73,578 105, 939 139 40GM Ate =, jayne 

CEU ie ad cp 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 442,854 | 649,090 | 933,882 830,745 


ne cee errrrnrnrrnsnnenrnmeeemeeesenemeeenemeememeemeeeeemeeneeeeeeeeeeeeee ea aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaill 
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TABLE E-4.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
OCTOBER, 1950 


(Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S.) 

















Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months 
Province —_——_—_———. SUES EEE 
Total | Entitled Not 
Total! Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
. of2 Benefit |to Benefit 

Newioundlands=.36..5 ene (eee eos = 376 334 42 333 222 111 136 
(542) (454) (88) (726) (372) (354) (409) 

Prncewidwardslslandienise eee ae 226 141 85 216 168 48 66 
NoOvalScotiacc coments fuerte eee eree 3,678 2,116 1,562 3,571 2,796 775 893 
INewebrunswick--ostee es in. 2 eee ee 2,796 |. 1,500 1,296 2,562 2,008 554 670 
Quebec Bae hie ea yan. x to SEN Oe 19,779 11,621 8,158 18,614 14, 564 4,050 4,931 
Onitarta tor is ere eae ob. ce ae ae 19, 753 11, 764 7,989 17, 205 13,705 3,500 Dee22 
Manitobaz...- ieee cea. & Se ee eee 2,327 1,334 993 2,244 1,678 566 421 
Saskatchewan.’ sacet:, sciden- mre eee Heo 761 396 1,014 753 261 297 
ALD SLURS Oe Ne Meer tersr< cca «eve aiediar tes Temes 2,187 1,440 747 2,250 1,800 450 588 
British: @olumbiae ds. «6 scesscemee cecenle: 9,964 5,501 4, 463 8,781 6, 626 Dod 2,702 
Total Canada, October, 1950.......... 62,243 36,512 25,731 56, 790 44,320 12,470 15,926 
Total Canada, September, 1950....... 49,229 28,804 20,425 63, 959 50,946 13,013 10,473 
Total Canada, October, 1949.......... 69,349 43,421 25,928 64, 655 52,370 12, 285 17,409 





1 In addition, revised claims received numbered 8,196. 

2 In addition, 8,177 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 462 were special requests not granted, and 925 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 1,142 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 

3 Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. These are not included in the totals. 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 
(Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S.) 








Month of | Month of Cumulative 











Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement October, October, Total for 
19501 1940 <2 | eee 

Fiscal Year 

Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment....................... 5, 567 5, 685 47,797 
Not @mployved se cc sok Cee ko te eee eran ites oars eas scien ieer otego 1, 783 377 14,734 
Not capableof/and. not available forzwork: 2= sents. sett. estes sitet ele te eras eel 1,305 828 8,952 
bossiofworkidue'to. a labour disputesssecc- ce cele ac te aot teeters «oie enele aereeereer 179 418 2,820 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work....................... 1,403 918 10, 499 
Discharged for Misconducts.....2cee okie wetter Set ae eee eee ene eerie ae 514 709 4,487 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause................. eee e eee eee eee 3, 865 4,035 26,356 
Other Pegsons2® Wiicie:< vWedeie oocyst pete ete o's eae pokes ere eee ot) er eee Pee: 773 1,270 5,444 
8 fo] 1 ne I Sor PR ORE A OE aE, Cara Wie, MES oro her ark yews ole 15,389 14, 240 121,089 





1 Includes 2,919 revised claims, disqualified. — . ' : ‘ 
2 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


(Sourcs: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S.) 





Number Month of October, 1950 
Receiving 

Benefit 

Bebe in Week Number Number | Amount of 
rovince October 28 |Commencing| of Days Benefit 
to Benefit Benefit Paid 
November Paid 

3, 1950 
Newfoundland vein chao oe eee as ee ee 284 247 9,145 23, 864 
] (668) (552) (40, 088) (86, 604) 
Prince: Wawardslandivek o> Anche ae ee eee 392 176 8, 682 18,227 
IN OME SCOLLAD Tee cen ie eet cee ne eR ere La an crsrsic, chs cee Pare a 4,067 2,647 105, 669 251,811 
ING wo Bruns wiClk 2k. + sclrek we ans sh pC eae See eee 3,697 1,768 81,134 191, 293 
Cue EGE... eos eet o's ieee © sai heteny tts atone cele eam tesa: + aes 22,929 11,782 580, 725 1,309, 713 
COWERPHO Ss bene. - 5, Uva ieee 5 © LAs ieient-o1s hs Eaern meh cioed a net Pe 17,502 8,487 392,475 916,044 
IM ENa0Grc) of: Rape et In Pen et A aman Baio!) a cs Seen UN Oeste FoR Uae eS 3,505 1,451 80, 744 177, 823 
Dasha tChHewalicn mee cick CR iiee che S cee eR crepe Meeneh ne ene rei cer ctett emercetaes 1,208 584 29, 289 63, 232 
VAD Or te oe yk ee i ee ok Tn. Abe teen Cea nie ab tthe ee! 2,532 1,316 65,016 157, 662 
British Columbia = acca cn tt: co eee ale Ne oe ee eee 9,566 5,314 187,791 461, 235 
MotaleCanadawOctooer lOO sere en eee eee eee 65, 682 Bode 1,540, 670 3,570,904 
TotalxGanadassseptembersel 950k. ect. an) ates cone eeree ite| | ere eine eee 32,401 1,633,140 3,843,797 
Totals Canada: (October, 1940 skies «coe lcishoreeneinietct tes tone | eee cee 41,811 156752017 3,845,541 





A eo iss in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the 
totals. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 








Percent- rT eeu 
age Retail 
rae Increase Fuel pees Pe a qe 
since . . urnish- iscel- ndex 
Micust ue Total Food Rent ane Clothing foea and | lancous (Cone 
1939 18 Services modities 
only) f 
LON AT gare ors We ee reall ts See cette 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
1915 oa ee ee nee eee 80-7 93-7 69-8 73-8 96-4 70-0 
LOG Sake eS toi psc eyes, ee, 87-0 103-9 70:6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
LOL) PP eiere tote oie Se ee 102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
HOTS Tr eee oie eal on Gee acd ee 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
LOT OS Ae ee eee | oe Res 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
L020 eS ae oe | eel ae 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
ROD ay eee sil iG ae eee 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
LOZ 2A ee Pee oe MIN ota eee 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
Te ie eae ae OB oe on Pens aaa 120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
1924 Re eee ieee oe ee 118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
) AOA ss eee eae AAA Cet oc Ok il 119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
LOQG i Ae Sie pee hohe eae ORS 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
ODT erie Bey) Se eens [ats ae 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
LOZ Re CR A frye teres es ee 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
MO D0 SAN Scie ee ero | ah ie ie 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
LOS OE rc, eae oben ee 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
ORD ieee aM, eral ieee = el 109-1 1038-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
LOS 2 Manet scare man Calce, alee eae 99-0 85:7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
LOSS aS cee a wee ea 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
LOS Fee ae alee ee 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
1935. Slee thee eae) wae aor 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-6 
LOS BAER i or. Serre dee = aL CN ae 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
ERY ee aE ER ea it le av Olay bak 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
LOSS iayeael cere chore Seen eee ee 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
LOB Oe ate vmod tae cel. ee eee ee 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
19408 (ees, eee ee 4°8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
1k UA ee ba 10-8 7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
1042 eases etn 16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
194.3 ee een ts on 17-5 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
Og Me te ses. ace tx 18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
1945 eee ee no 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
L4G exe eee ee 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
1947) Rye oe ern ee 84-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
G48 ose Se ae 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
1949 serie cos eee 59-6 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1949 
January..... 68-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
He bruaryn see ee 68-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
March: (Pa een be: 57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-8 
A Drala wterertacn ee 8: 68-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
May.. 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
JON Hee cach. eakeectee 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
aulyree ase ee Mee 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-8 
August...... 61:6 162:8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September. ......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
October. fee 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November .......... 60-4 161-7 203 -3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
Decemberi..4. ....- 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1950 
JANUAR VAN eee 69-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
Kebruaryee-eea: ee 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
Marchi suetdcacot cet 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
April apn eM tieys Lae 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
idee i ee a 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
JUNCS ones ea 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
DU Vite ee ee 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
AUICUSt een eee 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September.......... 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
October see 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November.......... 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December 


ee a pe rip 2ee SO: & Steer eue'lt eS s\'ef sya ies) e\/04] seve seKereioieiy || @ salle. scecsfoue. oeil|ial © teri uepeh Mekelelt |e: ste pemehereiere (ait valicueter aie aie oo Alene ney oie tena ia ie teri et erence een 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939=100. 
t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2.-INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER 1950 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Home 

















5 Furnish- | Miscel- 
NMiOneel a ROCtem ll sINOwe Ly Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 
1949 1950 1950 Services ; 

1S ENS ey ah ae ne 154-2 159-3 159-1 210-5 118-5 134-3 194-4 159-1 123-4 
Saint WJ Olneee. ae es 157-9 167-8 167-5 212-7 122-9 137-0 201-0 168-0 132-6 
Montrealiae.- 44... 164-3 175-1 174-8 229-4 135-5 135-5 176-1 178-8 131-6 
BPORONLO se. ee 157-2 166-8 166-9 209-2 140-0 161-0 184-1 WAlove 131-5 
Winnipeg saan. u. chee 155-7 165-4 165-3 220-5 130-1 123-2 178-1 175-7 126-9 
Saskatoon.&:....2.. 162-8 168-2 168-7 224-8 126-1 140-8 189-7 ViSieg 124-0 
Hdmonton vs.) oe 157-1 164-5 164-9 224-5 121-8 114-6 188-4 166-2 130-7 
IWANCOUVGI cc ac 4 162-3 170-9 171-7 225-0 125-4 142-6 194-0 169-6 136-9 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base:—Aug. 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 



































Price 

* +s Dee. Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. Oct. Novy. ‘ 
Commodities Per | yo4t | 1945 | 1946 | 1948 | 1949 | 1960 | 1950 | Nov: 

Bee. sir lomyscealkeen |e ee setae een nal Ds 120-7 154-8 164-2 251-6 | 250-5] 323-5] 308-0 85-7 
iBectarouncdusteak-se socio ees een Is), 125-7 167-9 177-6 279-7 279-3 360-3 342-7 81-7 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb. 125-5 174:3 186-1 279-6 282-2 354-9 342-5 80-1 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed.....°} lb. 132-7 162-3 169-2 296-9 297-5 390-5 382-0 62-9 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 136-7 168-3 173-5 328-7 335°3 442-4 433-8 60-4 
Weal iront col ls DOnelessaya, 4:adcanie. Gale Lbs 139-3 174-6 175-7 300-6 312-4 369-1 368-6 63-1 
Wamnlo pleefOastnns eric enters tte crasie ey lb. 109-9 153-2 156-7 231-3 240-5 283 °3 273-8 78-2 
Rork, fresh loin, centre cut............ lb. 125:3 143-8 163-7 236-5 238-0 245-2 244-8 65-9 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb. 127-0 142-9 165-4 261-4 254-6 289-9 279-1 52-0 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off..... icy: 132-3 142-5 162-7 233-3 233-9 221-1 218-2 81-2 
Pardes pure spackape.: .oehee- ss tee vec. iliay, 151-3 159-6 178-1 325-4 220-2 207-7 255-0 28-3 
shortening; packaee,.....5....6o.:.0- Ls 134-7 137:5 141-0 284-7 222-9 239-0 238-3 34-2 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ Large, carton........} doz. 156-4 180-9 179-9 243-8 223-6 | 220-9 | 230-3 70-9 
RV eek ot Meee bode so saie b.0 Rea due wo acd at. 111-0 | . 95-4 139-4 160-5 165-1 172-5 174-3 19-0 
Butter, creamery, prints Veet S ARC lb. 140-5 146-9 164-8 267-8 23a%0 220-5 223-8 61-1 
Cheese, Plaines on eat, eee pkg. 174-6 164-9 170-2 227-5 226-0 226-7 226-7 30-2 
Bread, ‘plain, white, “wrapped. Pee tin? De 106-5 106-3 106-3 150-8 165-1 177-6 177-6 11-3 
HOUr al pULpOS@. mutt oem sein a. lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 221-2 221-2 221-2 7:4 
Rolled Oats, package................. lb. 112-0 | 114-0] 114-0] 152-0] 156-7] 185-6] 187-1 12-4 
(Graial 1B ees GaN (cy 4a te he A pkg. 101-1 100-0 100-0 162-0 163-0 169-6 170-7 15°7 
‘Tomatoes, canned, 2%’8..............-.| tin 129-9 tS tet 161-3 229-2 186-8 176-4 184-0 19-3 
Beas Droz eer Sat. Tema ee chia: oth tin 117-5 121-7 130-0 150-0 147-5 145-7 146-6 16-6 
Corn, cream, choice, 15 0z............. tin 128-3 132-7 142-5 188-5 180-5 168:3 171-6 15:4 
IB OADS ICTY ime ccs ae wre Peta tte s,s lb. 129-4 133-3 154-9 288-2 | 256-9 245-0 | 249-0 12-3 
Onions; COOKING «41... 5 .3%..0: Se elacgae ee lb. 108-2 | 126-5 | 1384-7 | 124-5 | 168-3 | 141-2] 125-0 6:2 
RovaLoes NO. ds wlablee sa we 10 lbs. 89-9 147-6 128-0 140-9 150-5 133-2 123-6 27-2 
Peiness bulk Of in Dag 2f:...20.. 00. dai. lb. 115-8 | 120-2 | 143-0] 174-6 | 198-9 | 211-2 | 219-0 25°3 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag.......| Ib. 104-0 | 108-6 | 125-8 | 1381-1 127-8 1384-6 | 1387-3 20:2 
Oranges) Calitormiai. st sos. ue sees: doz. 132-5 153-9 153-9 125-3 137-3 149-9 153-2 42-0 
LUGO vac Hats atte alee os oe ene 3 doz. 111-3 147-4 145-2 146-8 162-2 171-1 169-2 26-9 
VAMINStrAWDeCrcy, 16/07) ente ce cet: jar 111-3 115-1 140-0 150-4 146-7 159-7 160-9 27-2 
Heeaches ea OF notices cee cismelare hte cioe fait tin 101-5 107-1 123-9 148-7 141-6 142-7 143-7 27-8 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z..............|. jar 118-3 128-9 134-0 145-8 140-7 145-1 145-9 19-5 
(Crore Siyaetyoys PA lb)\ae yeaa one ok An toon e tin 138-0 157-7 176-9 189-2 177-5 183-4 185-2 31-5 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag......| Ib. 132-3 132:3 132-3 149-2 150-8 191-7 191-7 12-1 
Sugar, yellow, branded pkg............ lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 154-0 157-1 196-5 198-1 12-6 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 131-7 133-4 185-5 208-9 298-5 | 301-1 103-8 
Mada lack rele. te fica lite Stissid «6's pkg. 145-2 131-6 131-6 174-1 176-9 182-0 182-0 53-3 








SS LL 


* Descriptions and Units of Sale apply to November 1950 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 



































— i a} 
B 2 3 
x Sin a 
Locality on s 5 28. ; is 
© gsh—, 2 5 : o> xe) 85 
See cue en ee = S Ba] et | gS 
afin ae © = a as ® ww 
ee be” Breet pase dl te g g 85 | oe | Gs 
ER fe dope eee Vu cre tebe mete fees eed army eG 
Dai Oi abet © | lea cet ome oes ccls en aimes. Yantai 
Folige | Ge |)Se Speiite | eee 2. carom 
2h | 62] 66 | 82 | eh) ge 88 | BS | ganioge 
a laa aes faa] DD > 4 fy co OQ 
cts. cts cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
P.E.1.— b b 
1—Charlottetown..:......20.. 4.0.5 80-0 JOG On| Seeemeee 55-0 tO) II Seed alles wt 63-5 DOR OR eee 
Nova Scotia— b d 
2 FAM aAXS oe ae alsa ee kee Aare -87°5 81-3 79-0 ue Pots | Glo 70-5 63-6 | 52-4 84-3 
8—New Glasgow....................| 87-4 82-1 76-1 61:3 SOB e ie lie caadur 78:0 | 65-0} 53:6] 83-0 
A SVOANCY tos ele ern ae foe ee 94-3 oY Tals as les Braiperte | lee, one Oi onl Gamera cl lise er ceees 6600 eee 90-2 
BP RULOS ah fac ee aia Herod a ne Co ae | eee Co Oot fal (ies eee (ee ty ei SL ed ee = Pa 79-2 
New Brunswick— 
6—iredenicton een ae ee aa ee 80:7 70-6 69-0 te 2 51-5 56:7 69-2 58-7 | 45-7 79-0 
iM OnCtOn ye csartalts anise Mea 84-1 78-7 ae Ee: SRE Dols carne cite 74-6 65:7 51-6 78:4 
) 
8 —Saintiobn ise palscs soetaters verte 89-5 79-3 76-6 | 59-1 60:0 | 58-7 76-1 66-2 52-2 82-8 
Quebec— 
§—Chicontiminerc ste. weere eee 100-7 94-3 GO fa ei sectsl hail Serene krack se 61-7 54-0 | 85-2 
10=—Hull ee are ocee ieee. ee 79-6 79-1 73°3 59-6 | 54:2 54-4 79-0 62-7 48-3 75:8 
b 
DI Montreal sms: ete eec so eee 94-2 88-5 81-8 60-3 55:8 63-7 del 62-0 | 50:6 72-9 
b 
12—QUCHEC apo. Getic ht os ee 87-0 | 88-4 7-60) 265° 00! b0e3 66-3 76-7 | 51-0 | 44-8 74-9 
I3—st. Myacinthe,....4.. 062. esse 82-3 77-6 TO>2a1 eb ene olen 66-3 (eich) 3308) 49-5 73°3 
14 Ste SOUS: eRe. ares crescents aioe NR eae ae ts cor cl cece | ogee TA ee gr |e | | 75-0 
15—Sherbrooke’s. 2+, ...4..4s24:2 400k 90-9 86-6 73-4 | 56-1 50:8 OO epee 59-7 | 52-8 81-0 
16— Sorel egies oe sere No ee re 82-9 78-4 (REY || Nato | COMM pone osc daa 63-7 | 46-3 77-5 
17—Thetford Mines.................. 76°3 oN I Ae ee PRS sO (Rae reg | Rg 8 AG 25. eee 
b 
18—DhreetRivers. soc tae eee 96-4 83-7 TATE es BAG CO an cwncollaecean- 59-4 50-1 76:3 
Ontario— b 
19—Bellevalle see wend: oeecee cote eee 83-3 79-7 78-3 64:3 UG ells ce aa 77-7 64-3 45-3 76-8 
20=—Brantiond aan ohare. caer 83-5 81-7 84-2 70-0 | 63-9 65-4 79-8 69-2 | 49:0] 79-1 
21 Brock villev.d. ae Seis aches 88-7 85:0 | 91-3 67-3 642 Diener 81-0 | 71-2 55:0 | 80-2 
22——Chatbamt ass: a1 ere eee 91-2 88-3 90-7 AMO |) Cha lL oeasse 81:0 | 73-3 54-3 78-6 
B= OHM MN En ancARon Acre bo Merde aeal| GBICT 81-3 81:0 | 60-7 CVO P ocean d clean aca 64-7 | 54-2 77-4 
24—Wort William\.......40 4086-2 ee ee 81-2 77°5 79-7 | 59-3 EXSY Mn aooe 78-0 G44 lee eases 83-3 
Lic OT) | HR ae GER oe A Re PPE Stn ear eeP | SOUR alba ERE vas edie os al al bee alll Aw Ral es Such eae Sele ve 78-3 
b 
20—-Gruel phos. aces oe carr tee  e 83-3 81-4 83-0 eee 66-2 66-7 76:8 67-7 | 48-6 | 78-3 
Di Tami tone sasesenceenn ice arene 89-1 85-8 86-4 68-5 65-0 | 68-7 80:8 68-4 | 50-0 | 77-7 
SANG ua eogdoaegecuskasanadconsel) ved 78-1 79-7 64-1 60-2 | 58-7 76-1 65-1 46-9 76-9 
29 Katchener "ren eer Pee 1 85:0] 84-4 81-8 | 68-0] 65-7 63-8 | 81-7 68-3 50-9 80-2 
S0— SON COM Ase Se rtceictaeee che deere 89:0 | 87-4 83-2 68-5 64: Silber 80-7 69-6 | 51-4 81-8 
31—Niagara Falls.................... 86-5 84-2 84-7 63°5 6470 Rinse 77°8 69-2 51-9 77-5 
32—Norehebayeeoe eee eee eee 81-8 78:0 | 74-3 OES Rea We So eos alles manne 67-2 49-0 | 81-7 
3o—Osha wares ceiatrieceo tee wen 81-4 83-0 | 77-2 68-1 ADAG heal at FEE reese 66-2 | 47-4 76-0 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, NOVEMBER, 1950 














r=] 
tg 
a 
o 
o 
a0 
3 
Locality o oP leew 
a0 of % 
Z| £|3 
2 ab 3 o » 
fe bee es | oe 
ef | §8 | o 
g2| 68] 8] 38 
4 oD} ica = 
cts cts. cts cts 
P.E.I.— e 
1—Charlottetown.......:.<.+.t+<5-- 28-7 35:0 76:3 16-0 
Nova Scotia— e 
2— Halifax ee iota cece arene cake 34:6 74-7 19-0 
FA e 
3—New Glasg0W!. 2. a<5 he geaee cies. 29-2 | 34-4] 76-5 | 19-0 
A——- SV UNOVAe 6 rach ose rio Dace Was canal 29:0 | 33-8 | 80-8 | 20-0 
Daa UULOM eee ee, ei toe cate acran ae 30:5 | 35-0] 73:6] 18-0 
New Brunswick— e 
6=—lrecderictonu ae eee 28-5} 34:3 78-6 19-0 
ee NLONCLOMG Sh ctr. et ete on aor Le 28-7 | 34-4] 79-6} 19-0 
e 
Sty CO) Obs 5 seen) a AaB Soe eae se 29-0 34-7 79°8 20-0 
Quebec— 
O==C hicoutimin..h os ees ens eee 29-0 | 38-5 71-0 19-0 
OS EL Ul ee eet ected stv Sane 25-6 33-1 73-6 19-0 
Tl Montrealit acco te aay tematies 27-5 |) 34-1 69-6 18-5 
IONE DCist ie ores wees 26-7 | 34-1 71-9 18:0 
13—ot. Ely acinthesi ie ce een 28-0 34-2 69-4 17-0 
e 
eS PedONNS tare le eitia sels yervenrees Digs || BY Noa) rfilista) |), alyeat) 
1h5—sler brooke we sets ase ob es nss 27-7 | 34-2] 73-6 | 18-0 
16 ——SOrelwe sero en a erhela tose PH Acs 0 sy fa SY eG 
e 
17—Thetford Mines.................. 28-8 | 34-3 69-0 17-0 
18—Three Rivers.................... 23-0 | 34-1 72-9 18-0 
Ontario— 
19——Belleville Aeon sees ca tara 28-6 SPIGA cowie 18-0 
QO —BLrantlorc dees: eaten we eerie. 26-9 33°4 72°6 19-0 
JI=—BrOck vill Casey econ marie: 28:7 | 34-3 71-0 19-0 
Do GC MATMAIN srs cee aes eee we eae eee 6 28-2 34-8 68-3 19-0 
; e 
S—ASOTN WEL) sete Rumler ateaelowee « 28-2 33-3 73-0 19-0 
Oy =) Der aa i plelieher cage mooeeeus pomoueode 28-7 | 33-3 | 67-2] 20-0 
5 — Galt see cece cei ac care Shee orn ei seees 26-9 Soen I dled |) 290 
20s Guel DNs ne ees ce eR ehee ce wages 27-4 33-6 68-2 19-0 
(Hani LON emcees cctacteitis cane 28-1 33°9 72°8 19-0 
e 
Al hE Moho gaa oondhoad AbooCe nee 27-4 33°4 72-4 19-0 
e 
20 KAtCheneraee: eects yasiceaes 27-0 | 33-4 70-6 | 19-0 
S0—WONGON ae ae oe ce hore atte cota eters 28-8 | 33-7 72-9 19-0 
i Niagarasl all sheen ochre sas es 28-1 34-3 73°7 20-0 
SA INOLL NEDA Veen eee oe ee nie aera 29-1 35-0 ion 19-0 
Bo OSHAWA Nytos terion ae lee «es Papl OF 33-4 71-7 19-0 


Butter, creamery, prints, 


per lb. 





Cheese, plain, mild, 


per 3 lb. package 





Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 
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Flour, all-purpose, 
per lb. 
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Rolled Oats, package, 
per Ib. 


Corn flakes, 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
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Bs : uo] 
i s E 
Locality ie E 58 e 
5 re} 7 ; : 
| ace ee 2 Wf go | - | 38 
a) jens a = 9 a be be a 
he & o ro) o ) 
4 ad Og, = a © © g ei ze > 
s eS 5 fe el Wes ey ~& Fe leye me 
2 2 % * & © ! | > ge Oe | Ses 
a2 {uf | BS | &S | #3] BS | as | 88] Be] Se 
Sp | be oe [ee ee | oe lee | ea ee joes 
Te Sa | Bice re ee te Sere nV econ | eee | ete Ae ee ores ae 
na fou fou oa) DM > 4 co fy Q 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
BE OPA Wa Sete tie vis Scone chute tee wae 84-8 81-2 81-9 65-5 59-5 60-3 78°3 63-8 | 52-9 76:0 
25—Owen' Sounds: enc seciesiuicsame ce 84-5 81-7 82-2 Gola MOS son aera a eee ae 67-7 | 52-0] 80-9 
86—Peterborough.................... 82-4 81-0 | 80-3 67-4 CT) 4 BA eeu 78:0 | 69:9 | 50-3 75:4 
Bi— Port Arthur yes desc ceas 79-6 75-6 74-1 Eso ts “GWlesin| ee ou. oolotadane 62:0 | 51-0] 83-9 
88—St. Catharines..................- SAO efile eee eee G6) OR SGA icon lepeeee eal rere: ETE gions 762 
B9=-Stel DOMAG Mente e ec eee sie 84-8 82-2 83-7 68-0 | 65-2 58-7 | 76:6 | 68-7] 52-3 77°2 
40==Sarmiatsgeicces.chacon ott eee ne oe 83-1 79-7 78-3 66-8 45:75 ects Ne 78-0 | 69-6 | 51-6 79-1 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.................. 85-9 84:0 | 76-2 63-9 (aot IE orn cei: 78:7 67-6 | 53-7 | 80-2 
d3-=S tratlordt santas once tees wae 83-6 80-4 86-6 67-2 GO2Cr ee eee 81-7 | 68-8 50-7 78-6 
43—-Sud DUPYitees.. ceintcn coe Gee nae 83-0 81-3 77-0 | 63-7 Gils Ola heer ate | oe rare tes 64-7 | 55-0] 80-4 
44M MING as sate Mesiw geese ek ome 85-7 84-3 80-8 65-5 62-5 62:7 | 80-4 65-5 54-3 81-5 
45-——TOTONLO Jos oie he aie ctorha ertoe 87-6 83-0 86-0 oF 3 62-4 64:5 75-2 68:7 | 47-4 77-6 
46-—Weelland See «cect atis ks ede 83-°4 83-2 79-4 sae G2 Ose 77-7 70-6 52-4 77-4 
a= WiIDUSOL Sh deka, save eek ace 84-6 | 80-0 79-4 62-6 63a dee 79-7 66-0 | 48-4 78-1 
BS fm VE OOCSUOC emir ii bine ge Whe Givierscer LOPE cea TM I a BAL ee | een hee nn te i af ee era i, Oe | 77:7 
Manitoba— 
49 Brand Olivas seaeuc ec eic cee SUDAN CHRO Iles oe 3 9 OR ro.G 4 |e 80-0 61-5 | 49-7 | 86-1 
BO Winnipeg eeras. sect cnt eects 85-2 78:7 83-6 63°3 59-3 59-0 73°4 61-3 52-0 | 82-1 
Saskatchewan— 
GI Moose Jaws atic .aait siciaccectse ake 81-7 76:4 76-7 63-0 60-3 61-2 79 -( 65-7 55-0 | 83-2 
62—Prince!Albert........-+ss.soeeess 80-7 TW ler - DOr eOCs ON enen : 65-6 56-3 85-3 
63 RGpING aa ieikan oe seer eee 77-0 72-7 74-8 | 58-5 59-8 64-8 78° 64-9 | 54-8 | 86-5 
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64—Victoria..... Bieler eeeict wictincs oars 94-5 89:0 | 88-9 69-9 71-2 74-2 84-1 71-3 57-9 88-9 
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e kexa] 
67-9 19-0 60-3 28-6 
71-6 19-0 60-8 29-3 
67-1 20-0 60-1 30-8 
74-5 20-0 61-9 29-1 
72-7 19-0 61-8 29-8 
71-0 20-0 62-9 30:8 
75-9 21-0 61-7 30-6 
f 
66-5 19-0 60-6 29-3 
77-9 21-0 61-5 29-6 
72-6 21-0 61-4 30-4 
72-4 20-0 61-6 28-8 
75-8 20-0 61-3 29-5 
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72-9 20-0 61-3 29-5 
67:3 19-0 60-9 29-6 
67-8 17-0 58-7 31-3 
67-0 18-0 59-2 30-5 
Rh he 18-0 58-1 30-2 
62-1 18-0 59-4 30-4 
63-8 18-0 57-5 30-6 
63-3 18-0 58-9 30-3 
61-4 19-0 59-7 29-8 
61-0 20-0 60-3 31-2 
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60-7 18-0 59-3 30-7 
61-3 18-0 59-7 29-9 
70-3 19-0 63-9 31-3 
67-8 21-0 62-0 29-7 
72-6 25-0 62-4 33-6 
70-3 20-0 61-3 31-1 
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67-6 19-0 62-1 30-3 
70:3 19-0 62-1 31-1 
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wrapped, per lb. 





Flour, all-purpose, 
per lb. 
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Locality 


84—Ottawa.....-.. ce cece sees 
85—Owen Sound.............- 
86—Peterborough............. 
Si-—-POLt ALU mule. oct. a ee 
88—St. Catharines............ 
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British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo................. 


61—Prince Rupert............ 
62— Tralee decane. 
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30 recverDOrougi sss) ena 36-2 28-2 11-4 LIGA GeUO3 0 ale cop soa ep e2ON aries lia eicete eae 
37 POrtpArunure- ser are 27-0 | 42-8 | 32-0 12- LS Oe LOO sOr | ol son ecGrO0) ln sae 25 50-29 .50 
38-——-yty Catharines. ones clece cast) B38 28-7 LMI Y/ 12-7 | 100-9 Doce eteso eee erat lope DOSoneoU 
39—St. Thomas.............. 25-4 41-3 30-4 11-9 LS 2M LOGI a7 || coo OU Aca eee ee een | ene ere ee 
40S SALA Mem Rie eee eo nical 39-6 30-2 11-8 11-8 | 103-4 Saas un Me? 410) Ree St rae eal ae 
41—Sault Ste. Marie..........].......| 37-6 30:5 12-1 11-4 | 101-5 OAS (wl 24. OO: iets sare laser eas cate 
42—Stratiord. 1... 6. 52.0...«.- 27:0 | 38-0] 29-9 12-1 1220) |p L04=65 904200) 24.4505 |e eee eee oa 
4382S ULV ee b ee are ee ete cs 388-5 | 32-4 12-3 125) lOO 40) 54-8. 2ouoOn ame eae 36. 00-40. 00 
44——"Timmins), fa5.82 os ae 27-0 40-9 32-0 12:5 13-0 | 103-4 Doe | 229" OOM ees ce ae oo 
45 NOnontOs am. ce . lass ctan ef: 26:7 | 36:9} 28-6 11-3 12-1 | 101-1 OAS OME Z ce on |e: 41 .50—45.50 
40-—Weellands.t ovcen.cnscacue.: 24-6 | 35-0] 28-7 11-6 12-2 95-2 DAE | (24 OO neers ete tsrcse oerer 
Wand SOL ay ie eerie 25-0 | 33-7 ||. -29-5 11-5 12-1 99-3 BION PZ IO oo game 31.50-35 .50 
45——WoOodstockysaay..cetisates or lions oe. 37-6 | 29-9 11-9 zea aC Ih ey ol Ms OU ao waliaeasanmncpade 
Manitoba— 
MSC OM concososnecsdboall cilloral, “Biotaal| Bylo) 13-8 14a Odea llmeo2 Onl eeaeee 1G SOR G7 tene oe 
50-—-Winnipegya: ). ees 27-0 | 40-8} 31-4 14-0 15-1 sore Dey ge esac 18.00 | 33.00-37.00 
Saskatchewan— 
Dil Moose awareness eeea li ate aen eae en] D0 13-1 13-8 96-3 ADE a herr ease LAF GORA terete 
52—Prince Albert........:.9.. 28-3 4329) 3088 14-1 14-7 | 108-1 aia | eee P5ROO? aise eter aek 
b= RegINa nen eee. eect Ac 29-0 | 41:0] 34-7 13-4 bool | alietoiy alee) fees ae 16.00 | 32.00-36.00 
§4—Saskatoon................ 29:0 | 48-1 34:0 13-7 14-9 | 100-3 DOOel ene ne 14.90 | 25.00-29.00 
Alberta— ; 
DO CBI GMPY, eres kere elects cx: 28-5 | 39-2] 33-8 12-8 13-8 | 98-4 SOE Aga areas 0 12.50 | 32.00-36.00 
66—Drumbheller............... 29:7) 48-2) 36-6 13-2 EVE SIONS BISON Ses alle aah oe 25 50-29 .50 
6/—-Lidmontoneens.ssesees 2a: 28-7 | 39-3 33-8 12-9 14a LOoee toOuSalne ne 8.20 | 29.50-33.50 
58—Lethbridge............... 27-0 | 40-5 | 33-3 12-7 14-4 99-3 D2 Dis | Eerie: 8 60ueeecroreicte <-e 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo................«. 27-7 SON OLED. 11:7 1S fe OB eS. 8.85 ew. eae |cesroemarcho |tets elererever totes 
60—New Westminster......... 26:0 | 35-4 31-1 11-0 12-8 98-3 US Ne dpe 17.30 | 24.00-28.00 
61—Prince Rupert............ 30-5 |. 40-2 | 34-7 12-9 13-9 | 102-4 RTOs oie ore 18.75 | 22.00-26.00 
(CD Bf: Or se ae ey Seema ee 30-5 | 40-6] 34-3 12-8 UB 7mle O05 al eae ON ise: A RTAVAD Rely amin tet 
eS aneee. An Soe eee nctee 26-7 | 34-2] 30-4 11-0 Ws |) ERS inka |e, Os oe 17.55 | 30.00-34.00 
64——VinctOriaice. cits ba ids ns ke 280 Ie oue0 leo? 11-8 Sts) |) ORPHANS SO ahs sa aaae 18.65 | 25.00-29.00 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices etc., occur from time to time. (a) Rental ranges shown 
above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used as a measure of change in reats aid for 
the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. (b) Averages include prices for cuts with bone im. 
(c) Including butts. (d) Mixed—hock-off, and hock-on. (e) Mixed—Carton and loose. (f) Loose. (g) Estimate. 
(h) Fancy. (i) Mixed—California and Australian. (k) Pure. (m) 360’s. (n) Mixed—package and bulk. 
(p) Package. (s) Mixed—Choice and fancy. (t) Tin. (z) Mixed—with pectin and pure. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-NOVEMBER, 

















1949-19507 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers : 
and Lockout’. Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- 5 Com- ; He RoE ea 
mencing ne mencing n an- ‘ 

During | Existence} During | Existence] Working eee 
Month Month Days AEA & 

1950* 
ATARI eth AMES oie a ars ae a gt 9 2,456 2,456 39, 488 0-05 
PeDTUALY ao ee eet ea oe eee ee 10 15 2,881 3, 764 26, 300 0-03 
Marlies pea acs ee ee 13 21 4, 604 5, 659 25,118 0-03 
1G at Aa ae ee eee eMEGr a rae 10 20 ik, Hates Deb 85 14, 640 0-02 
Ey ede te ee cis ta Aran: aie dere 14 23 2,905 3,488 23, 874 0-03 
TUNOGe eee ene tk oh lee, Bic ee 17 yl 1,678 2,781 30, 152 0-04 
LIS es Mircea Geet kad sete io ee 18 32 4,930 6,379 50, 750 0-06 
AICtIS Chee eh cticst bp os cement a erty 8 19 127,933 129,787 {1,053,000 1-26 
Bentemiven <tr ciara sn aereaen shen 11 20 13}, Pass 15, 902 38, 376 0-05 
OGtODOE AR See eee Gr ee 13 20 11, 933 Od Gi7/ 29,973 0-04 
GRRE DC pa come cooker ha Se ee 8 7 11, 663 13,714 49,125 0-06 
Cumulative totals........... 131 185, 843 1,380, 796 0-15 

1949 

LOMUAUS Meetincce chk cena eee ee 10f 10 Sis iL teil 9,710 0-01 
FepT Gar yer. came eae) oi ce 7 10 6,721 7, 245 71,652 0-09 
MOrChitar tn Km neta, Sem Gs: ty: ce te. ere 9 11 1,951 6, 601 136, 317 0-16 
PAY eter, ee, etter ae dears vaca. 2 3) sea oa 9 18 2,097 7,851 138, 931 0-17 
NT NV fede es Pern eh ah ria. cere neta 15 23 4,028 10, 532 173, 925 0-21 
J igiie tes eR ao tie nf ai ook ee 16 28 4,290 Die iit 141,197 0-17 
A TUB IAL So teat: Salt ee Mee oe Coe e 12 20 (Oy 12, 592 58, 005 0:07 
AUIS Cee eRe eo. AER 14 20 3,390 4,574 36, 276 0-04 
Santen ensee ye tees :athaan ue eee 13 25 6,515 8,588 67, 933 0-08 
October eae cee ee eee a eee 14 22 10, 769 16, 433 69, 992 0-08 
NO VERDC. Oren f> aie eee ae 11 ape 1,381 8,925 135, 690 0-16 
Cumulative totals........... 130 50, 670 1,039, 628 0-11 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore. 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1950 (1) 
oeaess=~ ————oOSSSSSS9S9S9S9S9S 


Number Involved |Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation — in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1950 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 1 98 1,275 |Commenced October 31; for a new 
Vancouver, B.C. agreement providing for increased 


wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board and arbitration; 
terminated November 17; con- 
ciliation, provincial, and negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Tectiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Cotton and rayon under- l 40 800 |Commenced May 11; for a new 
wear factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. wages, following reference to court 


of referees; partial return of work- 
ers; unterminated. 


Weavers and spinners, l 56 1,450 |Commenced October 2; inter-union 
Grand’ Mere, P.Q. dispute re bargaining agency; un- 
terminated. 


Metal Products— 


Wire rope and cable factory 2 164 3,600 |Commenced September 5; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Lachine, P.Q. wages, 423-hour week with same 


take-home pay as for 45 hours, and 
adjustment of minor grievances, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Metal factory workers, l 87 1,810 |} Commenced September 27; for a new 
Fort Erie, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, and revision 

of incentive plan; unterminated. 


Electrical apparatus factory 1 59 1,000 {Commenced October 5; demand for 
workers, increased wages by a union other 
Toronto, Ont. than the present certified bar- 


gaining agency; terminated by No- 
vember 30; replacement and return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


Steel products factory l 1,000 24,000 |Commenced October 31; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Montreal, P.Q. wages, reduced hours, increased 


union security, sickness and acci- 
dent insurance, pension plan, ex- 
tension of vacations with pay, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
and arbitration boards; untermi- 


nated. 
Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 2 507 6,200 |Commenced October 18; for new 
Vancouver, B.C. agreements providing for increased 
wages, payment for nine statutory 
holidays, double time for Sat- 
urdays, and extension of vacation 
plan, following reference to con- 
ciliation boards; terminated No- 
vember 17; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Cleaners and dyers, l 40 200 |Commenced October 4; for a new 
Toronto, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages, Rand formula for union 
dues, adjustment of overtime rates, 
and payment for seven statutory 
holidays, following reference to 
conciliation board; employment 
conditions no longer affected by the 
middle of November; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1950 (1) 











Number Involved Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November, 1950 


MInINGcG— 
Coal miners, 1 170 170 |\Commenced November 27; dispute 
Drumheller, Alta. over type of powder to be used for 
blasting; terminated November 27; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, i) 65 130 |Commenced November 6; dispute 
Kitchener, Ont. over time standards and other 


grievances; terminated November 
8; return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 


Animal Foods— 
Meat packing plant workers, 1 70 210 |Commenced November 21; dispute 
New Westminster, B.C. over interpretation of clause in 
agreement re amount of overtime 
to be worked; terminated Novem- 
ber 23; return of workers pending 
reference to arbitration; indefinite. 





Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Clothing factory workers, 3 632 500 {Commenced November 17; sym- 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. pathy with strikers at cotton and 
rayon underwear factory (listed 
above); terminated November 17: 
return of workers; in favour of 
employers. 








Metal Products— 
Foundry workers, 1 134 9490 |Commenced November 8; for a union 
Port Colborne, Ont. agreement providing for increased 

wages; terminated November 9; 

conciliation, provincial, and return 

of workers pending settlement; 





indefinite. 
Motor vehicle factory 5 10, 500 7,000 |Commenced November 22; dispute 
workers, ré job allocation following lay-offs 
Windsor, Ont. because of material shortages: 





terminated November 22; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters and labourers, 1 40 240 |Commenced November 28; for dis- 
Cornwall, Ont. missal of foreman following dispute 
k with a carpenter; unterminated. 
TRADE— 
Garage workers, 4 52 300 |Commenced November 23; for new 
Brandon, Man. agreements providing for increased 


wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


AO Ee NEE eS SS ee ee 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 





This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at February 10, as the LABOUR GAZETTE went to press. It was 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


ARLY in February, the Federal Government announced its intention to 
spend $5 billion on defence over the next three years, and indicated the 
nature of the defence preparations which Canada will undertake in co- 
operation with the United States and other Atlantic Pact nations. At the 
same time, the Minister of Labour announced that a new National Advisory 
Council on Manpower will be set up, with 27 members representing labour, 
management, agriculture and women’s organizations, as well as the govern- 
ment departments most directly concerned. The new body is to advise the 
cabinet on all matters relating to manpower, and to assist in developing plans 
for its effective use. The Minister made it clear, however, that under present 
circumstances, manpower needs will be met by voluntary methods. 


These announcements came at a time when production has 
increased to even higher levels than those of the summer of 1950, and 
considerably above those of last winter. The index of industrial production 
(base: 1935-39=100) rose to 210-4 in November, about 2°5 per cent above 
that of June, 1950 and 13-5 per cent above the level of a year before. The 
index of employment in eight leading industries for the same month reached 
137-9 (June, 1941=100) an increase of 4-2 per cent above that of November, 
1949. 

Only a small portion of this increase in production and employ- 
ment has been due directly to the defence contracts actually let. Defence 
orders awarded during 1950 amounted to about $625 million, out of, a total 
national product of about $17-7 billion, and the estimated 100,000 employed 
directly or indirectly on defence at the present time is a relatively small 
percentage of a civilian labour force of about 5,200,000. 


The international political situation which has made these new 
defence commitments necessary has resulted in price rises in both domestic 
and world markets, however, and expectations of further rises and future 
material shortages have played an important part in decisions of both 
producers and consumers. From the point of view of employment, the most 
significant response to these price trends and supply conditions has been the 
increase in consumer demand, in capital investment, and in total value of 
exports, especially to the United States. 


Capital investment for 1950 by business, individuals and govern- 
ment is estimated at about $3,900 millions, $500 million above that of 1949. 
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While much of this investment has been in housing and in resource develop- 
ment such as that of the iron mines in Labrador, there was a decided increase 
in the investment in new plant and equipment among manufacturing firms in 
the third and fourth quarters of 1950. For the new year, one of the most 
important projects will be the erection of new steel-producing plant which 
will add very considerably to Canadian steel capacity. Under the stimulus 
of rising prices, especially for construction materials, and with the added 
incentive of possible future shortages, many manufacturers in a wide variety 
of industries have gone ahead with plans for new plants or for modernizing 
their present ones. 


While buying in anticipation of future price rises and shortages 
has been an important factor in the recent increase in consumer demand, 
much of it has been made possible by the steady rise in employment and 
earnings. This has been reflected in an increase in labour income from $661 
million in November 1949 to $733 million in November 1950. Increases in 
earnings have probably been the more important factor, since between 
November 1949 and November 1950, average hourly earnings in manufactur- 
ing increased by 6:7 per cent, as compared with a 4:3 per cent increase in 
employment. 


All labour groups have not shared equally in the rise in labour 
income, since the rate of increase in earnings has varied quite widely among 
manufacturing industries. In the agricultural implements industry, for 
example, average hourly earnings increased by 10 per cent between November 
1950, and November 1949, while in the railway rolling stock industry they 
rose by only 1 per cent, and in shipbuilding by only 0-5 per cent in the same 
period. 

The increase in consumer demand supported by the rise in 
employment and earnings has been concentrated on durable goods. In the 
first nine months of 1950, retail sales advanced about 6 per cent, but sales 
of automobiles increased by about two-thirds, and that of radios and elec- 
trical appliances by 13 per cent. Sales of food and of clothing showed only 
very moderate gains. 


The combination of a strong demand for durable goods, and an 
increase in capital investment, have been reflected in a rise in employment 
in the heavy goods industries which exceeds considerably that shown in 
manufacturing as a whole. Between November 1949 and November 1950, 
the index of employment in automobiles rose by 10-6 per ‘cent, in electrical 
apparatus by 15 per cent, in rubber goods by 11 per cent, and for machinery 
and basic iron and steel by 10 and 11 per cent respectively. Employment in 
industries manufacturing food and clothing increased much less rapidly. 


These statistics of industries manufacturing producers’ equipment 
and consumers’ durables indicate that up to the present at least, shortages of 
labour and materials have not been large enough to prevent considerable 
expansion in the heavy goods industries. 


The third major factor operating in the economy in this past 
vear, the increase in exports especially to the United States has directly 
affected employment in the primary industries. The United States now takes 
about 65 per cent of our exports, or about $2,020,988,000 out of a total of 
$3,118,400,000 in 1950. The largest increase in exports to the United States 
has taken place in pulp and paper products and base metals. 


While employment trends in both mining and logging have 
reflected this increase in exports, the 30 per cent rise in logging employment 
is much greater than that in mining. This increased labour demand in 


(Continued on page 266) 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of February 10, 1951) 











Percentage Change 























From 
Principal Items Date Amount Bretions pera ae 
Month Y . 
eal 
Man power— 
Total civilian labour force (a)............. Nov. 4 5, 201, 000 — 0-0 
Persons wit to0s (6). ..20s.. cs bs te cen cone Nov. 4 5, 084, 000 _ +0°6 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)} Nov. 4 117,000 “= — 20-4 
Registered for work, N.E.S. 
PA TLU IG WCCO IOis eos oh ek ds. a a let de Jan. 25 38,457 +36-7 —27+1 
Oneber Ration. 0 30k... -cuhas ets Jan. 25 87,741 +23:-4 —17-7 
Ontario Region PO ae Se REE oe Jan. 25 68, 291 +29-1 — 22-0 
POM MAUR Oly cates ara tehs a San 4 ate Jan. 25 50,016 +32:6 —2°-3 
eatG eOlOl co ees nt cote Jan. 25 48,091 +29-8 —24-9 
FVOUale ll TEPION Se. xa «ee Jan. 25 292,596 +29-0 —19-2 
Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance benefits....| Jan. i 190,101 (b) +52°3 —14-4 
Amount of benefit payments..............| December $5, 308, 818 +26:9 —26:1 
Index of employment (June, 1941=100) 
(Eight leading industries)............ Dec. 1 139-2 +0-9 +5:3 
Pree raelOl yee. laa dle ee «fhe November 6,830 +18-4 —25-8(c) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days jost.. Soosos|| dBHIByEyy 16,763 - — 
No. of workers involved. . eee sanuany 6,253 — —_ 
Nom ofS ti oan: oun eo cudn chee AS January 17 -- — 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly salaries and wages 
(eight leading industries)... ee rol lO leron 1 $46.72 +0-7 +6-6 
Aver age hourly earnings (mfg. se ; Senol IDE: 1 $1.08 +1-2 +7-+7 
Average hours worked ° per week (mfg. Nae oll Tee. 1 43-1 +0:2 +0-5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) .......... Dec. il $46.42 +1-5 +8-2 
Cost of living index (av. 1935-39 =100)....| Jan. 1 172-5 +0-8 +7-1 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100)| Dec. 1 111-0 +1:°3 2-2 
Ad Ocal se DOULMNCOLIG. anu. ciate. vs oe November $733, 000, 000 +1-4 +10-9 
Industrial Prod uction— 
OCA Asics LOS 3389 LOO) ) cece concer. tannic aap orn ators November 210-4 —0-2 +13°5 
DE ATR G ENN ee create ay cae Aas eons, « > vate ss November 220-7 —0-5 +12-9 
WOMUMra les eee set eet. eee) eee. November 196-7 —(0-4 +7-2 
Pra dleswee wees cee es eh» November 261-9 —0:7 +21-4 
Trade— 
UGCA ET OC e Tet aes eee November 728, 600,000 +1:6 +9-7 
Jee Ora eas OR PE I. See ee ee ee December $289 , 900, 000 —1-0 +1:°5 
a MOLGS) Mer ioe nt swig nc ts afl 0 Ses December £266, 200, 090 —18-8 +24-7 





(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in 
the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) Includes ordinary live claimants plus claimants for supplementary benefits. 

(c) This percentage compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
from same period previous year. 
_ _ Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department 
of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 
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A plan to advance part of 


Encourage the cost of transportation 
immigration to immigrants whose ser- 
to Canada vices are urgently required 
by financial in Canada was announced, 
assistance on December 29, 1950, by 


the Hon. Walter Harris, 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. 

“The plan will come into effect on 
February 1, 1951,” Mr. Harris said. “The 
advances will be made on a recoverable 
basis to the heads of families or single 
persons who do not have sufficient funds 
to pay their own way.” 

Mr. Harris outlined the details asso- 
ciated with this plan which constitutes a 
major development in Canada’s immigra- 
tion policy :— 

“The advances made will apply to trans- 
portation from port of embarkation to 
destination in Canada. The immigrants, 
however, will be required to contribute not 
less than thirty dollars, or an equivalent 


amount in the currencies of their own 
countries. 

“Immigrants accepting these advances 
must agree to work for a Canadian 


employer and remain in the same type of 
employment for a period of one year, or 
until such time as they have repaid the 
money advanced to them by the Govern- 
ment. 

“To facilitate repayment the immigrants 
will also be required to give their employers 
the authority to deduct amounts from their 
wages which will be applied against the 
loan. The period during which these 
deductions will be made will depend on 
the immigrant’s earnings in Canada, but 
will not exceed twenty-four months.” 

The plan will be available to selected 
immigrants from the United Kingdom and 
Western European countries, and applica- 
tions may be made to Canadian immigra- 
tion offices in those countries. 


Mr. Harris explained that this plan was 
developed because of the increasing diffi- 
culty being experienced in _ obtaining 
workers who can meet Canadian require- 
ments. There are, however, many persons 
on the continent and in the United 
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Kingdom whose skills are needed in 
Canada now, and will be more urgently 
needed in the event of an extensive man- 
power shortage in the spring of 1951. 


On January 26 the conclusion of an immi- 
eration agreement with the Government of 
India was announced, authorizing the admis- 
sion to Canada of 150 citizens of India a 
year for permanent residence, provided the 
immigrants comply with the Canadian 
Immigration Act. In addition, a citizen of 
India who is the husband, wife or unmarried 
child under 21 years of age of a Canadian 
citizen may be legally admitted. 


Four resolutions to further 


Program full employment and eco- 
against un- nomic stability were adopted 
employment by the General Assembly 
approved of the United Nations on 
by UN December 12. One noted 


with satisfaction the 
“vigorous action” taken by the Economic 
and Social Council at its last session to 
promote full and productive employment in 
an expanding world economy. The Council 
(whose accomplishments were summarized 
on page 1874 of the November issue of 
the Lasour GazETTE) had recommended a 
number of domestic and _ international 
measures for the purpose. Among other 
things, it also asked the Secretary-General 
to prepare studies and questionnaires to 
this end, and, in addition, to appoint expert 
eroups to report on various aspects of the 
question. 

Recent international events, said another 
resolution dealing with the current world 
economic situation, had caused the appear- 
ance of new economic factors which might 
dislocate the general economic stability and 
the economic progress of many countries. 
The Assembly therefore asked the Council 
to give special attention at its next 
session to current changes in the interna- 
tional economic situation and to recom- 
mend measures, both to governments and 
the Assembly, which would make the 
uninterrupted progress of development and 
economic stability programs possible. All 
members were accordingly invited to submit 
their views to the Council on the way the 
present world economic situation had 
affected their economic progress and the 
prospects of continuing world economic 
expansion. 

The Assembly also recommended that the 
Secretary-General and the _ specialized 
agencies prepare material to guide the 
governments of underdeveloped countries, 
if they so wished, in collecting economic 
and statistical information which the 


Council regarded as necessary for the 
implementation of its resolution on full 
employment. 

The fourth resolution sought to avoid the 
possible aggravation of unemployment and 
under-employment in underdeveloped coun- 
tries that might arise from mechanizing 
certain branches of agriculture and industry 
in order to raise their productivity. 

The General Assembly realized that there 
would be such unemployment in many 
cases unless additional employment facili- 
ties already existed at the time of 
mechanization or else were simultaneously 
created in the economy as a whole. It 
therefore stressed the need for having this 
problem considered by the expert group 
which the Secretary-General is to appoint, 
at the Council’s request, to prepare a 
report on national and international action 
for reducing unemployment and _under- 
employment in underdeveloped countries. 
The Assembly accordingly impressed upon 
him the need to have these experts give 
due consideration to :— 

(1) ways and means of preventing the 
possible aggravation of unemployment and 
under-emplovment; | 

(ii) social security measures to avoid 
interrupting the income of workers tempor- 
arily unemployed through mechanization or 
technological progress; account should also 
be taken of the work of the International 
Labour Organization in this field. 


As regards the work of the ILO, Mr. 
V. C. Phelan, Canada Director of the ILO, 
made a statement to the Second Com- 
mittee of the Assembly outlining the work 
of the Organization over a period of years 
in the whole field of employment, and its 
current activities, in which representatives 
of workers and employers, as well as 
governments, participate. Mr. Phelan 
pledged the co-operation of the ILO with 
other UN bodies in this field. 


The United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 
4, 1950 gave its approval to 
a number of recommenda- 
tions which will consider- 
ably alter the final text of 
the United Nations Covenant on Human 
Rights. The recommendations, which are 
in reply to questions submitted to the 
Assembly by the Economic and Social 
Council, are dealt with in the January 1 
issue of the United Nations Bulletin. 

On December 10, 1948 the United Nations 
Assembly adopted the Declaration of 
Human Rights, the text of which is 
reprinted in the Lasour Gazette, February 
1949, pp. 162-5. In the drawing up of a 


UN approves 
changes in 
human rights 
covenant 


Covenant, the Commission on Human 
Rights has the task of working out an 
international instrument which, when rati- 
fied by member governments, will have 
binding effect in the field of human rights. 
The Commission has also to deal with 
measures of implementation or enforce- 
ment. 

For the important work it has so far 
accomphshed, the Commission was com- 
mended by the General Assembly. How- 
ever, the latter declared that the first 18 
articles submitted did not include some of 
the most elementary rights. The wording 
of these articles, it maintained, should be 
improved and made more precise to give 
more effective protection of the rights to 
which they referred. 

The second question put to the Assembly 
touched on the desirability of special 
articles defining the applicability of the 
Covenant to federal states and Trust 
and Non-Self-Governing Territories. The 
Assembly, in reply, requested the Human 
Rights Commission to draw up recom- 
mendations to secure the maximum exten- 
sion of the Covenant to the constituent 
units of several states. As for Trust 
and Non-Self-Governing Territories, the 
Assembly approved of an article ensuring 
applheability equally to a signatory metro- 
pohtan state and to all territories, non-self- 
governing, trust or colonial governed or 
administered by it. 

To the third question whether the 
Covenant should contain economic, social 
and cultural rights, the Assembly decided 
that it should and that the preparation of 
such clauses be executed by the Commis- 
sion in co-operation with other organs and 
with the specialized agencies. Furthermore, 
the Covenant should explicitly recognize 
the equality of men and women in the 
enjoyment of such rights. 

The debate in the Third Committee on 
these rights revealed sharp differences of 
opinion as to the urgency of including 
them. in the first draft Covenant, the 
Bulletin had reported in mid-December. 
Some speakers, including ILO and 
UNESCO representatives, pointed out the 
difficulty of defining and implementing 
these complex rights. Others maintained 
that a covenant lacking essential economic, 
social and cultural rights would be not only 
out of line with the Declaration, but com- 
pletely unrealistic. 

Reviewing the work of the ILO in the 
field of such rights, V. C. Phelan, director 
of the ILO, Canadian branch, maintained 
that international instruments dealing with 


economic and _ social rights should be 
worked out carefully and in detail. Broad 
statements alone would invite varying 
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interpretations and thwart their ultimate 
goal which is to benefit people everywhere. 
The ILO, Mr. Phelan stated, had worked 
out several conventions which had the same 
objective as the articles on economic and 
social rights in the Declaration. Reiterating 
the views of the ILO Governing Body on 
the inclusion of economic and social 
articles in the Covenant, he said that the 
place of the ILO should be given full 
consideration in order to avoid duplication 
or even conflict as to detail. 

On the question of whether the draft 
contained adequate measures of implemen- 
tation, the Assembly resolved that the 
Covenant should include provisions obli- 
eating states to encourage the implementa- 
tion of rights and freedoms laid down, and 
to take all necessary steps to guarantee 
these rights to everyone. 

These decisions, with one exception, were 
reached by the Assembly in an over-all 
resolution adopted on December 4 of last 
year with 88 votes in favour, seven against 
and 12 abstentions. 

In another resolution the Assembly in- 
vited all states and interested organizations 
to celebrate December 10, the day of the 
proclamation of the Universal Declaration, 
as Human Rights Day. 


The Executive Board of the 


Meeting of International Confederation 


ICEFTU of Free Trade Unions met 
Executive in Brussels, Belgium, No- 
Board vember 9-11. The meetings 


in Brussels were presided over by Mr. 
Paul Finet, ICFTU presi- 
dent. Canadian representatives at the 
meetings were Percy R. Bengough, president 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, and C;) Ho Millard.) a svice- 
president of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. 

It was decided that the next world 
Congress of the ICFTU will be held in 
Milan, Italy, commencing July 4, 1951; 
the next meeting of the Executive Board 
will also be held in Milan on July 2 and 3. 

The Board approved plans for the 
establishment and development of regional 
bodies of free trade unions. The hope 
of the executive was that most of the 
free trade unions of the world would 
become organized in this manner. 

The Executive Board gave special atten- 
tion to the problem of aiding under- 
developed countries. A report, designed to 
serve as the Federation’s blueprint for a 
program of economic and social action in 
Asia and other underdeveloped countries 
was adopted. The study reviewed the 
economic position of workers in these 
countries, and recommended financial and 
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technical assistance. ‘The need for well- 
developed trade unions to ensure effective 
utilization of such aid was strongly empha- 
sized. The report will be presented to the 
United Nations with a proposal that 
“concerted international action” be taken 
to implement its recommendations as soon 
as possible. 

It was also decided to send two delega- 
tions to Africa. One would tour North, 


West, and Central Africa, including 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and possibly 
Libya. The second would start its prelim- 


inary survey before attending a Regional 
Trade Union Conference in Duala in 
February and then continue its work. 

The Board approved the recent appoint- 
ment of Dhyan Mungat as the ICFTU 
Asian representative; and decided to engage 
a Director of Education whose immediate 
work would be to elaborate the program 
of education in Asia. The new director 
will work in close co-operation with the 
Asian trade unions, and the ICFTU Asian 
representative. The Asian representative 
was also instructed to proceed to Korea to 
study the trade union situation movement 
there and make recommendations for its 
reconstruction. 

In a statement on the trade union 
situation in Japan, the: Executive Board 
welcomed the establishment of the General 
Council of Japanese Trade Unions, and 
congratulated Japanese unionists “who have 
succeeded in wresting control of their trade 
union movement from anti-democratic 
forces.’ However, the resolution noted 
that considerable work remained to be done 
in the attaining of complete unification 
within the Council. The resolution said in 
part :— 

The Executive Board recognizes, how- 
ever, that much remains to be done before 
the democratic forces in the Japanese trade 
union movement are fully consolidated in 
the new General Council. It therefore 
calls upon all democratic Japanese trade 
union organizations—confederations as well 
as individual national trade unions—to take 
the necessary measures to speed up their 
unification within the General Council. 
Moreover, the Executive Board considers 
that every effort should be made to bring 
about the affiliation of the General Council 


to the ICFTU with the least possible 
delay. 


Another resolution protested against the 
action of the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment in intervening in the Korean war and 
welcomed “the action of the United Nations 
aimed at the withdrawal of Chinese troops 
from Korea.” ‘The Board also urged the 
United Nations to take measures to stop 
Chinese action in Tibet. 

The meeting approved preliminary 
arrangements for the Latin-American 


Regional conference (held in Mexico City 
from January 8—see below), and adopted 
a resolution protesting what the ICFTU 
described as “the repressive measures of 
the Peruvian dictatorship” against labour 
organizations in that country. 


In bringing this matter to the attention 
of the United Nations, the ICFTU Execu- 
tive urged that the UN, together with the 
“sovernments of all free and democratic 
countries” should adopt policies to combat 
these “repressive measures.” The resolution 
especially demanded protection for “ 
the rights of workers as proclaimed in the 
United Nations Charter and in many other 
international resolutions, the adoption of 
which by various assemblies has never been 
followed by the desire to translate them into 
action.” 


Several recommendations from _ the 
European Regional and Education Con- 
ferences were approved. Included among 
these were: a proposal that two summer 
schools be held in Europe in 1951; and 
that the Regional Secretariat take over 
responsibility for the work of the ERP 
trade union advisory Committee. Pro- 
posals for the economic integration of 
Europe were also endorsed by the Board. 

The activities of the Confederation’s 
Schuman Plan Committee were received, 
and the ICFTU will continue to co- 
ordinate the activities of the trade unions 
concerned in the plan. 

The Executive Board also strongly pro- 
tested against the decision of the Political 
Committee of the United Nations General 
Assembly “aiming to revoke the Resolution 
of 12 December 1946, concerning the with- 
drawal of Ambassadors and Ministers from 
Madrid, and also to revoke the recom- 
mendation to debar Spain from membership 
in international agencies... .” 

Among the other resolutions and recom- 
mendations from European trade unions 
approved by the Executive were: a pro- 
posal from the Austrian Federation urging 
“an inquiry into the possibility of the 
interchangeability of trade union contribu- 
tions and benefits of migratory workers;” 
and an Italian recommendation urging the 
condemnation of “communist terror and 
intimidation practised against the free trade 
unions and their officials.” 

The Executive Board approved the affilia- 
tion of the Swiss Confederation of Labour, 
and receipt of applications from several 
countries was announced. The Confedera- 
tion estimated that these new applications, 
when accepted, would add about one 
million more workers to the present strength 
of more than 50 millions in 58 different 
countries. An application from the Italian 
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Workers’ Union for membership was 
deferred for further action by the 
European Regional Secretariat. 


A regional conference of the 


Canadian International Confederation 
unionists of Free Trade Unions, held 
attend in Mexico City, the week 
meeting in of January 7, was attended 
Mexico by Percy Bengough and 


A. E. Hemming, President 
and Secretary respectively of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada; and by 
Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, George 
Burt, Canadian Director of the United 
Automobile Workers, and Fred Dowling, 
Canadian Director of the United Packing- 
house Workers. 

The conference brought together dele- 
gates from North and South America to 
discuss the special problems of labour 
organization, legislation, and social condi- 
tions in the area. Mr. Conroy, who is a 
member of the Executive Board of the 
ICFTU, was honoured by election to the 
post of Co-Secretary of the Conference. 


The Taxation Division of 


Booklet on the Department of National 


pension Revenue has issued a book- 
plans for let providing a statement of 
income tax principles and rules respect- 
purposes ing the application of the 

Income Tax Act to pension 
plans. Under the provisions of the Act, 


“eontributions to approved employees’ 
superannuation or pension fund or plan 
are deductible in the computation of 
income... .” 

The booklet points out that an employee 
is allowed to deduct from his income an 
amount not exceeding $900 in any one year, 
if that amount has been deducted from his 
remuneration by his employer under a 
pension plan for future benefit payment as 
a pension. In addition, he is also allowed 
to deduct an amount not in excess of $900 
in any one year, for payments made to 
make up for back service prior to the 
inauguration of a plan. 

Should the employee’s back service pay- 
ments in any one year exceed $900, the 
excess: over $900 can be used in computing 
deductions in a subsequent year. 

An employer is entitled to a deduction 
not exceeding $900 paid “to or under an 
approved superannuation fund or plan in 
respect of services rendered by. each 
employee, officer or director of the tax- 
payer in the year... .” In addition, if the 
employer is required to make a special 
payment (or payments) to the fund in 
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CANADIAN LABOUR LEADERS 
IN HISTORIC MEETING 


The photograph above records an incident of historical significance for 
Canadian labour. For the first time the leaders of the four main divisions of 
trade unionism in Canada met together early in January to formulate a 
common program on a matter of mutual concern. As a result of the meeting 
it was decided to draw up a brief asking the Government to reinstitute price 
controls and to retain rent controls. It was also decided to seek an interview 
with the Government which would mark the first occasion on which representa- 
tives of the four organizations had appeared personally to present a joint 
submission. 


Front row, left to right: Gérard Picard, President, Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour; Percy R. Bengough, President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada; Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Congress of 
Labour; A. J. Kelly, Chairman, Dominion Joint Legislative Committee, Rail- 
way Brotherhoods. Back row: Jean Marchand, Secretary, CCCL; Gordon C. 
Cushing, Secretary-Treasurer, TLC; W. H. Phillips, Railway Brotherhoods. 
(President A. R. Mosher of the CCL was absent because of illness.) 
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respect of employees’ back services he may 
also claim a deduction. However such 
payment can only be made “following 
recommendation by a qualified actuary” 
that the payment is necessary “to ensure 
that all the obligations of the fund or plan 
to the employees may be discharged in 
full;” and provided the employer has made 
the payment “so that it is irrevocably 
vested in or for the fund or plan,” and 
provided the payment has been approved 
by the Minister on the advice of the 
Superintendent of Insurance. 

In giving further details of the nature 
of a pension plan in order for it to be 
eligible for income tax deductions, the 
booklet discusses such topics as: eligibility; 
amount of pension; past service benefits; 
future service contributions by employer 
and employee; past service payments by 
employer and employee; vesting; settle- 
ments on severance or death; payments on 
retirement; foreign pension plans; insur- 
ance contracts; pension trusts; funded 
trusts; insurance benefits; discontinuance 
of pension plans; and other conditions 
governing approval as an accepted plan 
for income tax deductions. . 

The booklet, entitled Pension Plans for 
The Purpose of The Income Tax Act, is 
available from the ‘Taxation Division, 
Department of National Revenue, Ottawa. 


The latest publication to be 


Study of issued by the Department 
machinist of Labour in the “Canadian 
trades Occupations” series deals 

with the Machinist and 


Machine Operator trades. 

In announcing its appearance, the Min- 
ister of Labour, Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
stated that these occupational pamphlets 
and monographs have proven very popular 
and that the demand for them continues 
to grow. Most of the pamphlets are 
distributed through the ten provincial 
Departments of Education for distribution 
directly to high schools, and through the 
National Employment Service and _ the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
to individuals entering occupations for the 
first time. 

Other publications already in the press 
cover occupations in the printing industry, 
and in automotive mechanical and repair 
work. Monographs covering the building 
trades and those in natural science and 
engineering have already been issued. 

In advanced stages of preparation are 
publications on the baking industry, on 
foundry work, on electronics occupations, 
en non-professional hospital work, and on 
mine workers. 
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Management and labour are showing an 
increasing interest in the publications. In 
the province of Quebec, the requests have 
been especially large for the French edition. 

A considerable number of requests, the 
Minister noted, have been received for the 
series from other countries, including 
France, Brazil, Israel and Haiti, in addi- 
tion to the United States and Common- 
wealth countries. 


A continued increase in the 
number of labour-manage- 
ment production committees 


More than 


700 LMPC’s 


now in is reported, by the Labour- 
operation Management Co-operation 

Service. At the end of 
1950, the Service had a record of 710 


committees, 20 more than at June 20, 1950. 
Almost 300,000 employees were. employed 
in plants in which these committees were 
operating. 


Violations of family allow- 


Few court ances regulations required 
actions court actions in only 26 
required cases in the latest fiscal 
over family year, the (Minister of 
allowances National Health and Wel- 


fare, Hon. Paul Martin. 
reported recently. 

Many hundreds of investigations were 
carried out during the year by the treasury 
and social welfare officers of the family 
allowances division, he said, but in only 
about two dozen instances did the circum- 
stances warrant prosecution. 

Parental co-operation is “steadily grow- 
ing,’ Mr. Martin stated, and improved 
facilities for checking registrations of 
births and deaths are gradually eliminat- 
ing the possibility of fraud through 
duplicate applications or the registration 
of non-existent children. 

The same factors are causing overpay- 
ments to decrease, he said, and employers, 
school authorities and welfare agencies are 
“most helpful” in advancing the objectives 
of the Act. 

Since payments began in July, 1945, more 
than $1,377,000,000 have been paid to 
parents. Overpayments outstanding at the 
end of March, 1950, totalled $451,174.78. 
These had been reduced to $422,499 as of 
September 30, or three one-hundredths of 
one per cent of the total amount disbursed 
in the five years. Overpayments because 
of birth date errors have been almost 
completely eliminated in so far as births 
during the past three years are concerned. 

Studies show, Mr. Martin said, that over- 
payments occur most frequently when 
children under 16 go to work for wages, 
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are absent from school or are not being 
maintained by their parents. Efforts are 
continually being made to obtain from 
parents and others concerned the speediest 
possible notice when a child becomes 
ineligible for allowances. 


The annual survey of oper- 


Costs and ating costs and revenues of 
revenues of the Canadian coal mines 
Canadian for the year 1949 shows 


that the industry realized a 
profit of 38 cents per net 
ton, which is the same as the profit shown 
by the survey for the year 1948. For the 
second time in the 19-year history of this 
report a profit was made by all coal 
mining areas, according to the Dominion 
Coal Board. 

While total production costs have risen 
from the low point in 1940 of $3.40 per 
net ton to a high in 1949 of $6.03, total 
revenues have similarly increased from the 
low of $3.48 in 1986 to the highest point 
on record of $6.41 per net ton in 1949. 

Increases in total revenues over those 
reported in 1948 ranged from 9 cents per 
net ton for Saskatchewan to 67 cents for 
Alberta sub-bituminous mines. 

Profits in excess of those for the year 
1948 were shown by mines in both 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, the profit 
increases ranging from 2 cents per net ton 
for Alberta sub-bituminous to 12 cents 
for Alberta bituminous mines. Profits less 
than those for 1948 were shown in mines 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and British 
Columbia, the decrease in profit position 
ranging from 11 cents per net ton for 
British Columbia to 25 cents per net ton 
for New Brunswick. 

Of the average cost per ton of $6.08, 
labour cost was computed at $3.63, an 
increase of 16 cents over the 1948 cost. 
Labour cost averaged 60 per cent of the 
cost of each ton produced. 

Production per man-day increased except- 
ing in the New Brunswick, Alberta sub- 
bituminous and British Columbia fields, 
while Nova Scotia showed no change. The 
average production per man-day was 3-33 
tons. 


coal mines 


On a charge of failing to 
TLC suspends comply with the decision 


Vancouver of the 64th annual con- 
Civic vention, which called upon 
Employees all affiliated organizations 
Union to remove from key posi- 


tions and to expel from 
their ranks Communists and sympathizers, 
the Trades and Labour Congress, on 
December 12 last, suspended the charter 
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of the Vancouver Civic Employees Federal 
Union No#28" (L.G.; Jan. 1951; "piell): 
The union was also charged with failing 
to comply with requests of the General 
Secretary-Treasurer, under the constitution, 
for an examination of the books of the 


union for the protection of the membership. 


In the suspending letter President 
Bengough said:— 

“Conclusive evidence has been placed 
before me proving continuous collabora- 
tion between the officers and representa- 
tives of Vancouver CEU No. 28 and 
ranking members of the Labour-Progressive 
Party to a degree to eliminate any shadow 
of doubt that (Local 28), under its present 
leadership, is definitely under Communist 
control.” 

Mr. Bengough urged all members of 
Local 28 to align themselves during the 
period of suspension with the recently set- 
up Employees Union No. 407, in order to 


_ protect “their standing and their interests 


in the free trade union movement, as 
recognized and represented by the TLC 
and its affiliated organizations.” 


Action of the _ British 


TLC upholds Columbia Executive of the 
refusal to Trades and Labour Con- 
seat United gress of Canada, in refusing 
Fishermen to seat two delegates from 
delegates the United Fishermen and 


Allied Workers’ Union, 
Vancouver, was upheld by President Percy 
R. Bengough in reply to a letter of protest 
from the union. 

In line with the anti-Communist policy 
laid down at the annual convention of the 
TLC, the delegates were barred from taking 
their seats at the annual meeting of the 
affliated British Columbia unions and 
district councils, held in Victoria last 
November (L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 39). 

Referring to information he had received, 
that one of the delegates had tendered his 
resignation to the Labour-Progressive Party 
in August last, Mr. Bengough said that he 
“would need verification of this, and his 
reasons for resigning” and some evidence 
that he is “no longer a sympathizer with 
the aims and tactics of the Labour- 
Progressive Party.” ; 

Mr. Bengough added that he could say 
quite frankly that the desire for further 
evidence was without prejudice in any 
respect to the delegate, and that it arose 
“from the fact that resignations from 
Communist Parties and Communist Front 
Organizations are being produced wholesale 
of late ‘on instructions to go underground.’ 
Naturally we will do all possible to protect 
any and all individual members but can- 


not overlook the more paramount need of 
protecting our Movement and Unions from 
new line of attack.” 


On January 12 the Hon. 
Proposed bill Maurice Duplessis, Premier 
would bar of Quebec, announced that 
appealfrom a bill would be introduced 
Quebec Board at the resumption of the 
decisions Provincial Legislature to 

make decisions of the 
Labour Relations Board beyond all dispute 
and not open to question or review in 
courts of justice. Such _ legislation, if 
passed, would prohibit the filing of briefs 
with the courts requesting a writ of 
mandamus, certiorari, prohibition, etc. 

“These briefs and other actions before 
courts of justice only paralyse and retard 
the functions of the Labour Relations 
Board, and the new Act will declare the 
Board to be above all action in the civil 
courts,” the Premier stated. 

Mr. Duplessis also said that the new Act 
will exempt the Board from actions which 
might be taken under Section 50 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure, which gives the 
Superior Court the right of supervision over 
other courts. 


An apprenticeship confer- 


Apprentice- — ence, to be held in Quebec 
ship meeting City from May 29 to 
to be held June. 1,9 91951, . will be 
in Quebec attended by delegates from 


the Canadian provinces, the 
Department of Labour, and the American 
states, and by representatives of manage- 
ment and labour. 

It has been announced that the agenda 
will include a study of the apprenticeship 
system in force in Quebec as well as discus- 
sion of various problems connected with the 
training of apprentices in different trades. 

Nearly 700 delegates are expected to 
attend. 


Marcel Francq, president of 


Franeq the Quebec Federation of 
appointed Labour, has been appointed 
to Quebec a member of the Quebec 
board Labour Relations Board. 


He will fill the vacancy 
created by the death last fall of Elphege 
Beaudoin. Roger Provost, vice-president 
of the Quebec Federation of Labour, will 
succeed Mr. Francq as president, while 
Adrien Villeneuve, international representa- 
tive of the International Association of 
Machinists, will be the Federation’s new 
Vice-president. Mr. Provost is secretary of 
the Montreal Trades and Labour Council 
and represents that group on the City 
Council. 


With its December issue, 


Laval’s Laval University’s Indus- 
Industrial trial Relations Bulletin 
Relations became an Industrial Rela- 
Review tions Review. Convenient 


in size, the new Review 
contains sixty pages of original text. It 
is bilingual. 

The change in format is intended to 
permit the presentation of more elaborate 
studies on subjects relating to labour- 
management relations. 


From December 16, 1950, 


inerease in the minimum rates for all 


minimum workers covered by General 
wage rates Minimum Wage Order 4 
in Quebec were raised by 20 per cent. 


Order 4 fixes minimum 
wages and general working conditions for 
factory, shop, office and hotel employees, 
chauffeurs, messengers, garage workers, 
watchmen, janitors, certain seasonal 
employees, telephone operators and various 
other types cf unorganized workers. 

The Minister of Labour for Quebec 
stated that the raise will cover about 
400,000 employees under General Order 4. 
As a result of the increase, the minimum 
rate for most factory, shop, and office 
workers in Montreal and district is now 
42 cents an hour instead of 35 cents. 

A similar increase of 20 per cent went 
into effect on December 2 for the approxi- 
mately 80,000 woodsmen who are covered 
by a special Order (No. 39). 

A more detailed statement of these 
increases 1n minimum rates will be found 
in the Labour Law section at p. 247 of this 
issue. 


A course in industrial 
Safety safety is being given in 
polite technical schools of the 
a Quebec Province of Quebec, under 
technical the auspices of the Quebec 
schools 


Safety League. 

Inaugurated in 1932, with the official 
sanction of the Provincial Government, the 
course is now included in the curriculum of 
the technical schools at Montreal, Quebec, 
Three Rivers and Hull. 

The originator of the course was Colonel 
Arthur Gaboury, who, in October 1949, 
was guest of honour of the French Indus- 
trialists’ Association for the Prevention of 
Accidents at the inauguration of a similar 
course at the School of Arts and Crafts 
in Paris. 

The course has been divided into eight 
lessons, dealing with the following sub- 
jects: (1) Definitions and General Prin- 
ciples; (2) Physical Means of Preventing 
Accidents; (3) Safety Education; (4) The 
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Satety Organization; (5) Statistics as an 
Instrument of Research into the Causes 
of Accidents; (6) Safety Rules; (7) Indus- 
trial Fatigue; (8) Organization of First Aid. 


At. the request of. the 
Safety Canadian Association of 
code for Administrators of Labour 
woodworking Legislation the Executive 
industry Committee of the Cana- 


dian Standards Association 
recently authorized the organization of a 
committee to develop a safety code for 
the woodworking industry. This is the 
second safety problem on which the 
CAALL has sought the assistance of the 
CSA with a view to developing uniform 
codes which can be made legally enforce- 
able in all Provinces as deemed advisable 
by the authorities. In 1948, at the request 
of the Association, a Code of Practice for 
Window Cleaning was drawn up by the 
CSA and approved as CSA Standard Z-91— 
1949 (L.G., 1949, p. 677). 

The CAALL was organized in 1938 by 
federal and provincial labour officials for 
the purpose of improving legislative and 
administrative standards and _ bringing 
about a greater degree of uniformity in 
provincial laws. 


Health hazards from radio- 


Control of active materials and from 


industrial silica and alumina are 
health among problems to _ be 
hazards investigated with equipment 


being obtained for Ontario’s 
division of industrial hygiene 
with the aid of federal health funds. 

This was disclosed recently by the Min- 
ister of National Health and Welfare, Hon. 
Paul Martin, with the announcement of a 
grant for the study and control of health 
hazards in industry. 

With the increasing use of radioactive 
materials in factories, in research labora- 
tories and in hospitals, quicker and more 
accurate methods of determining radio- 
active contamination are imperative, Mr. 
Martin said. More than $5,000 of the grant 
will be used for equipment which can 
rapidly assess the quantity of radium, radon 
and gaseous radioactive materials to which 
a person may have been exposed. Known 
as a particle counter, this piece of appa- 
ratus was developed by the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

The remainder of the grant, about $6,500, 
will be spent on equipment for investigating 
health hazards associated with exposure to 
dust containing particles of silica and 
alumina and for studying environmental 
problems such as humidity, temperature, 
lighting and ventilation. : 


in Ontario 
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The Ontario health department has for 
a number of years been active in. com- 
bating health hazards in industry, Mr. 
Martin noted. The extra equipment for its 
laboratory will enable it to provide a more 
extensive service, particularly in the new 
fields of study arising from the use of 
radioactive substances. 


The B.C. Lumber Worker, 


Safety official publication of the 
campaign of International Woodworkers 
B.C. Lumber of America, B.C. District 
W orker Council No. 1, has been 

devoting considerable space 
in each issue to endeavours to reduce 


accidents in the logging industry. 

Each weekly edition contains a two-page 
spread devoted entirely to features on 
accidents and accident prevention. Among 
these features are “1950 Coast Logging 
Accidents,” a story of a fatal accident told 
in a sketched diagram and a few para- 
eraphs relating the events of the tragedy ; 
“The Diary of a Safety Man” by Sawdust 
Sam; and cartoons such as “Otto Know- 
better” a lumber worker who learns about 
safety the hard way. 

All this is in line with the policy of the 
International Woodworkers, adopted at its 
convention held in Minneapolis, to promote 
a full-scale safety program. The program 
is to operate through the formation of an 
international safety council, supplemented 
by district and local councils. 


A report on trade union 
membership in the United 
Kingdom, published by the 
Ministry of Labour, gives 
the aggregate membership at 
the end of 1949 as 9,262,000. 
This is a slight reduction from the 1948 
total, when trade union membership 
reached an all-time high of 9,809,200. 

Trade unions numbered 706, a reduction 
of 12 from the previous year. 

It is noted that in spite of the progres- 
sive fall in the number of separate unions 
as a result of the tendency towards amalga- 
mation, there are still 400 unions with a 
membership of less than 1,000, most of 
which had fewer than 500 members. ‘These 
unions, however, represent only about one 
per cent of the aggregate trade union 
membership. About two-thirds of the 
total membership was accounted for by the 
17 largest unions, all having a member- 
ship of 100,000 or more, 

The general labour organizations group, 
with a membership of 2,110,470, accounted 
for the greatest number of members. The 
metal manufacture, engineering, shipbuild- 
ing, electrical goods, vehicles and other 


Slight drop 
in British 
trade union 
membership 


metal trades group came next, with a mem- 
bership of 1,640,000. Railways accounted 
for 588,150, and coal mining 794,300. 

Female membership was less than one- 
fifth of the total. However, in certain 
industry groups, notably cotton and cloth- 
ing, and in education, it greatly out- 
numbered the male membership. 

The number of federations 
unions remained unchanged at 51. 

At the time of the publication of the 
above report, the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies issued a summary of 
membership and finances of unions of 
employees registered under the Trade 
Union Act. This summary relates only to 
registered trade unions in Great Britain, 
whereas the foregoing figures pertain to 
the United Kingdom and include both 
registered and unregistered trade unions. 

In 1949, there were 417 unions on the 
register, with a total membership of 
7,883,736. Revenue from membership for 
the year was £15,885,000 and from other 
sources £1,796,000. Benefit payments, includ- 
ing unemployment, dispute, sickness and 
accident, superannuation, etc., amounted to 
£4,532,000. 

In addition to the 417 employee organ- 
izations, there were 96 registered associa- 
tions of employers, with an aggregate 
membership of 116,021. 


of trade 


Consumers’ councils, repre- 


Consumers’ senting consumer interests, 
councils as provided for in Britain’s 
in British nationalizing legislation, 
nationalized have been set up in the 
industries coal, gas, electricity, trans- 

port, and civil aviation 
industries. In the first three industries 
alone, around 700 persons, exclusive of 


local committees andi secretarial staffs, are 
engaged on remedial and explanatory work 
on matters affecting the public, the U.K. 
Office of Information reports. 

The Iron and Steel Act, 1949, also pro- 
vides for the setting up of consumer 
councils, which must be done within six 
months of the vesting date. 

The functions of consumer councils are 
to advise their parent authorities of con- 
sumer reactions and, conversely, explain 
to the public, as consumers, reasons for 
“apparently obscure” actions taken by 
public boards, in addition to fulfilling their 
role of “watchdogs over consumers’ in- 
terests.” The councils may act in one or 
both capacities. _ 

While there is no set form of consumer 
representation, three distinct patterns, as 
follows, can be traced, it is observed: 
(1) national and regional; (2) national 


only; (3) 
committees. 

In the coal industry, for example, there 
is two-tier representation at the national 
level: an industrial consumers’ council, 
whose members represent consumers, sellers 
and suppliers of fuel in bulk; and a 
domestic coal consumers’ council, whose 
members represent similar groups concerned 
with fuel used for domestic purposes. 
These councils are required to submit 
annual reports to the Minister, who lays 
them before Parliament. 

In the first two years of its existence, 
only five complaints were received by the 
industrial coal council. The domestic coal 
council, in its second year, dealt with 90 
complaints, mostly concerning quality and, 
as a result of action on the part of the 
council, it is reported, remedies were pro- 
vided in a number of cases. 


regional only, with local 


Through reciprocal arrange- 


Social ments co-ordinating the 
insurance national insurance, indus- 
reciprocity trial injuries insurance, and 
with U.K. family allowances schemes 


Britain and 
Isle of Man. 


operate as a_ single 


of Great 
Northern Ireland and the 
these schemes now 
system. 

The U.K. also maintains agreements with 
the Irish Republic for sickness, maternity 
and unemployment benefits, and insurance 
of seamen; with New Zealand for family 
allowances; and with France for sickness, 
retirement, maternity, death and industrial 
injuries benefits. 

A multilateral agreement on _ social 
security, signed by the five Brussels 
Treaty Powers, was ratified by the United 
Kingdom in May, 1950 (L.G., Aug., 1950, 
poids6). 


The fifth annual report of 


Economic President Truman’s Council 
Council of Economic Advisers was 
reports issued late in December, 
on U.S. and gave a statement of 
economy the economic problems fac- 

ing the United States in 
1951. The report urged immediate action 


by the Administration to introduce price 
and wage controls, a broader tax program 
to finance increased defence requirements 
of the country, and more definite fixing of 
defence requirements necessary to meet the 
present world situation. 

The report put considerable emphasis on 
the danger of inflationary pressures. The 
advisers recommended that the country try 
to balance the budget, and adopt a pay- 
as-you-go method of financing defence 
expenditures. 
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The economists estimated that some 83 
per cent of American production is now 
devoted to military needs, and’ the filling 
of United States commitments to other 
countries. They saidi:— 

“The concentration of our productive 
efforts upon defence objectives could rise 
far above this point, and we could still 


maintain a vigorous national economy 
capable of meeting additional demands 
upon it.” 


The report estimated that “it should be 
possible to increase the total of private 
and public output by about 25 per cent 
in the next five years” by a combination 
of the growing labour force, a longer work 
week, and the application of technology. 

The Council warned that the defence 
program would be of long duration, and 
would demand sacrifices from all. “It is 
certainly not too much to ask that wage- 
earners forego efforts to increase their 
living standards during a time when the 
economy simply cannot produce more 
civilian goods and also carry the heavy 
burden of rapid rearmament,” the report 
said. In the matter of wage and price 
controls, the economists recommended flexi- 
bility, and declared that “the trend of 
wages available for spending after taxation 
and other restraints should be kept in lne 
with trends in the availability of consumer 
goods.” 

Two possible courses in the setting of 
a wage control policy were outlined in the 
statement. One possibility was to hold 
wage lines approximately where they are 
at present, until such time as the output 
of consumer supplies could be expanded 
again; and the other would be to work out 
wage increase formulas taking into account 
productivity and cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. The Council considered the second 
approach would have the advantage of 
providing the wage-earner with incentive, 
but would be dangerous unless taxes were 
increased sufficiently to keep wage gains 
out of the spending stream. 

In urging a_ pay-as-you-go 
system, the report said:— 

The prospect that the defence effort 
will be prolonged makes it particularly 
important to cover the cost through 


taxes. Borrowing has its place in the 
financing of a short, intensive effort; but 


taxation 


it is dangerous for a _ long-drawn-out 
effort. Lenn. 
Unless the borrowing is accompanied 


in the present by a decrease in spending 
(an increase in consumer saving) or by a 
reduction in business investment, the infla- 
tionary pressure of increases in Govern- 
ment expenditures will not be offset and 
immediate inflation will result. 
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Organized labour in the 
United United States has formed a 
Labour fourteen-man United Labour 
Policy Policy Committee designed 
Committee “to develop a common 
formed approach to the problems 


arising out of the mobiliza- 
tion and stabilization program.” 

The Committee represents the American 
Federation of Labour, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, the Railway 
Labour Executives Organization, and the 
International Association of Machinists. 
The United Mine Workers of America are 
not represented on the Committee. 

In a brief presented to President Truman 
on December 20, the Committee said that 
organized labour “wants participation and 
real leadership in every important agency 
in... (the) ... mobilization effort.” The 
brief said: further :— 

Free labour can make its fullest con- 
tribution only if it is permitted to serve 
at all levels of defence mobilization both 
with respect to policy and administration. 
No one group has a monopoly of ideas 
in the mobilization of our resources. Each 
group has much to offer and co-operatiyely 
we can defeat the world-wide challenge 
of dictatorship. 


The Committee submitted to the Presi- 
dent the “basic principles” under which 
labour would accept wage stabilization. 
These conditions were:— 


Stabilization policy must permit adjust- 
ment of wage rates to compensate for in- 
creases in the cost of living; 

Contracts which assure wage stability 
must be recognized; 

Stabilization policy must not freeze 
wages but must allow for flexibility, to 
provide for correction of substandard 
wages and adjustment of wage inequities 
within or between industries; 

The Wage Stabilization Board, presently 
an advisory unit of the Economic Stabili- 
zation Agency, should have the authority 
to make decisions within its own sphere. 


The Committee also asked for “an equit- 
able tax, savings and price and rationing 
control program” which it said would be 
the answer to the problem of excess pur- 
chasing power. 


A recent study by the 
Extent of United States Bureau of 
multi-plant Labour Statistics, published 
bargaining in the December 1950 issue 
in U.S.A. of Monthly Labour Review, 


shows the extent to which 
unions are now engaged in multi-plant or 
multi-employer bargaining. 

Under the Labour-Management Relations 
Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley Act), the 
National Labour Relations Board is author- 
ized to determine, in the event of a dispute 
between a union, or several unions, and an 


employer, or group of employers, the scope 
of the bargaining unit for the purposes of 
union representation. In some instances, 
the Board has found the appropriate 
bargaining unit to be a single craft or 
group of employees; the bargaining unit, 
in other instances, has included all produc- 
tion employees in one or several plants of 
the employer. In still other instances, the 
Board has decided in favour of a bargaining 
unit which embraces a number of employers 
and one or more unions. However, in the 
majority of cases the parties themselves 
have, without recourse to State or Federal 
labour agencies, agreed to establish the area 
or scope of the coverage of their contracts. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics classifies 
agreements according to the “employer 
unit” into several major sub-groups. These 
divisions show whether the _ contract 
(a) relates to a single plant or establish- 
ment of an employer; (b) includes more 
than one plant or establishment of the 
same employer (multi-plant bargaining) ; or 
(c) covers a group of employers formally 
or informally organized as an association 
(multi-employer or association bargaining). 

In a study last year of 3,376 agreements 
covering more than four million workers, 
the Bureau found that out of every 100 
contracts 68 related to a single plant (or 
several plants of the same employer in the 
same city); that 12 applied to more than 
one plant of the same company in different 
cities; that 20 covered a group of employers 
or an employers’ association. 

For every 1,000 workers covered by these 
agreements, it was learned that 280 were 
included in single plant contracts, that 390 
were in multi-plant contracts and that 330 
were in multi-employer or association 
contracts. 

These statistics showed that although 
approximately two-thirds of all the agree- 
ments related to a single plant, less than 
a third of all the workers were covered 
by sub-contracts. While forming only one- 
eighth of the total number surveyed, multi- 
plant agreements nevertheless covered nearly 
two-fifths of all the workers. This situa- 
tion, the article states, reflects the prevalent 
pattern of bargaining in certain industries 
such as steel, transportation equipment, and 
rubber in which a number of large com- 
panies have plants scattered throughout the 
country. 

The multi-employer or association type 
of bargaining appeared most frequently in 
industries which generally consist of a rela- 
tively large number of essentially local 
establishments—printing and _ publishing, 
apparel, trade, and services, including hotels 
and restaurants, 


The December 1950 issue 
of Monthly Labour Review 
has disclosed the results of 
a survey of wage re-opening 
provisions in labour-man- 
agement agreements in the 
United States. The study 
was made by the U.S. Labour Department’s 
Bureau of Labour Statistics in the summer 
of 1950. 

General wage renegotiation provisions, 
which permit wage negotiation or general 
wage adjustments during the term of the 
contract, were found to appear in more 
than half’ of the 2,754 contracts analysed. 
There are two broad types of re-opening 
plans—permissive and automatic. The 
former plan allows the negotiation of new 
wage rates at any time or at specified 
intervals while the agreement lasts. In 
some instances, the re-opening is permitted 
only when sufficiently important changes 
have occurred in general economic condi- 
tions, the cost of living, or in prevailing 
wages, in a locality or industry. The 
automatic plans make wage changes com- 
pulsory in conformance with specified 
changes in the cost of living, price of given 
commodities, profits or other factors. 

In the case of some agreements, permis- 
sive and automatic plans are integrated. 
These require automatic adjustments within 
certain limits, after which negotiations on 
wage rates will be re-opened. 

The largest majority (95-6 per cent) of 
the 1,517 agreements which called for some 
type of re-opening of the contract to con- 
sider wages were permissive or voluntary 
in character. The automatic type of wage 
adjustment clause related largely to so- 
called escalator or cost-of-living clauses 
gearing changes in wages to changes in 
consumer prices. While this type of clause 
appears in several recent agreements, it 
still represents a small per cent of all 
general wage revision clauses. 

In manufacturing industries, agreements 
more frequently provided for general wage 
re-openings than did those in non-manu- 
facturing, the ratios being 61-5 per cent 
and 41-7 per cent respectively. 


Wage 
adjustment 
clauses in 


U.S. labour 


contracts 


A new hazardous occupa- 


Minimum tions order, adopted in the 
employment United States in December, 
age of 18 established a minimum age 
in U.S. of 18 for employment of 
mines minors under the _ Fair 


Labour Standards Act—the 
Federal Wage-Hour Law—in occupations 
connected with mining, other than coal. 
The order became effective on January 6, 
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1951. The coal mining industry is covered 
by a separate order that has been in effect 
since September 1, 1940. 

The general minimum age for employ- 
ment under the Fair Labour Standards Act 
is 16, but the Act authorizes the Secretary 
of Labour to issue hazardous occupations 
orders establishing a minimum age of 18 
for employment in occupations which he 
finds to be “particularly hazardous.” 

The Secretary’s new order follows a 
public hearing last October, and is based 
on investigation of occupational hazards 
in the industry made by the Bureau of 
Labour Standards. 

Certain non-hazardous occupations are 
specifically excluded from the order, but it 
is made plain that the exceptions do not 
authorize work in occupations prohibited 
by other hazardous occupations orders. 
Among the exceptions are—employment in 
offices, warehouses, laboratories, mainten- 
ance and repair of shops not located 
underground, above-ground surveying, road 
repair and maintenance and general clean-up 
about the mine property. 

The order further sets forth that it 
shall not justify non-compliance with any 
other Federal or State Law, or municipal 
ordinance establishing higher standards than 
those set forth therein. 


Since Federal inspection of 


Safety coal mines began in Decem- 
activities ber, 1941, the rate of fatal 
of U.S. accidents in bituminous coal 
Bureau and lignite mines and 
of Mines, anthracite operations has 
1948-49 declined, the United States 


Bureau of Mines reports. 

The problem of mine safety has been 
attacked from many directions, the Bureau 
Says, in reporting on activities during the 
year ended June 30, 1949. With the aid 
of a larger staff and an increased appro- 
priation, the safety education program has 
been broadened, and a record number of 
operating mines were inspected during the 
fiscal year. In addition, technical experi- 
mentation, protective device and equipment 
testing, and disaster assistance, as well as 
analytical investigations and studies, were 
continued. Specialized training, with par- 
ticular emphasis on major safety codes 
integrated in collective wage agreements, 
was given coal mine safety committeemen 
and supervisory officials. 

Considered by the Bureau .as the year’s 
greatest technical advance in coal mine 
safety was the successful adaptation of roof 
bolting to prevent roof collapse, and its 
installation in a number of coal mines. 

The reduction in accident rates achieved 
since Federal inspection of coal mines 
began is attributed by the Bureau to a 
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number of factors. Noted as the most 
outstanding are: (1) discovery of hazards 
through Federal inspection which had 
previously been “overlooked or ignored by 
management, labour, and State mine 
inspectors;” (2) publicizing of unsafe 
conditions and practices; (3) inclusion in 
collective agreements of Federal safety 
codes specifying mandatory compliance; 
and (4) provisions in union contracts 
establishing mine safety committees on the 
local level, with authority invested in them 
to inspect and recommend improvements 
to management. “The functioning of these 
committeemen,” the Bureau says, “has 
brought about better understanding of the 
need for co-operation between manage- 
ment and labour to maintain safer oper- 
ating conditions and practices.” 

Despite records of improvements in 
accident rates, “much more must be done 
before accident rates in coal mines will 
be in line with those of other major 
industries,” it is observed. The combined 
fatal and non-fatal injury-frequency rate 
for the bituminous industry in 1948 was 
57°43 per million man-hours, and 76:60 for 
the anthracite. In contrast, the injury- 
frequency rate for all manufacturing indus- 
tries averaged 17-2; construction 36-7; and 
miscellaneous transportation 23-9. 


A research project to pro- 


Firm grants mote better health for its 


- $1,500,000 employees and other indus- 
for health trial workers has _ been 
research announced by the US. 
project General Motors Corpora- 


tion. 

According to a report in the New York 
Times, the Corporation has joined with the 
University of Michigan in establishing the 
Institute of Industrial Health at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, the broad objectives of 
which will be research, education and 
Service in industrial medicine, health and 
safety. 

The project, for which the corporation 
is making a contribution of $1,500,000, is 
to be administered by a board to be 
appointed by University of Michigan 


Regents. 

Progress made by the 
Area-wide United Automobile Workers 
pension fund (CIO) in seeking an area- 
started wide pension fund in 
in Toledo Toledo, Ohio, is reported in 


Business Week, November 4. 
It is stated that the union has signed 
up more than twenty companies, and 
Richard T. Gosser, UAW-CIO international 
vice-president in the Toledo area and 
sponsor of the whole idea, announces that 
the plan is now operating. A total of 
1,000 workers is covered. 


The plan is financed by employer con- 
tributions of 7 cents an hour for each 
employee. Reciprocal agreements among 
employers provide for transfer of a worker’s 
pension credits when he shifts from one 
shop to another. 

The benefits envisaged are $100 a month, 
including federal social security, at age 
sixty-five after twenty-five years’ service in 
Toledo pension fund shops. 

The union is seeking to extend its plan 


to forty more small firms in the Toledo 
area. 


At.the invitation of the 
Visit of Free Trade Union Com- 
Anzac trade mittee of the American 
unionists Federation of Labour, trade 
to U.S.A. union officials from Aus- 


tralia and New Zealand 
visited the United States on a tour of 
industrial plants and mines. 

Commenting on their visit in The 
Austrahan Worker, the general secretary of 
the Australian Workers’ Union, Mr. Tom 
Dougherty, said he “could not fail to be 
impressed by the efficiency of technical 
planning, the minimum wastage of 
materials and manpower, and the abolition 
of drudgery for the worker. 

“At no time did I see any sign of the 
worker being exploited in this highly 
industrialized country. Rather, I was 
impressed at the way in which manage- 
ment consults the worker on methods of 
improving, not only output, but the working 
conditions under which it is obtained. .. .” 

The visitors were taken to Houston, 
Texas, where they addressed the AFL 
annual convention, then insession. Officials 
of the AFL, The Australian Worker 
reports, announced at the convention that 
trade union leaders from the United States 
would return the visit of the Anzac nations, 
“thus beginning a trail. of international 
trades union visits which are destined to 
develop into a historical link between the 
workers of America and Australia.” The 
visitors also had discussions with officers 
of the CIO and the United Mine Workers. 


The International Ladies’ 


Expanding Garment Workers’ Union 
health (AFL) has developed a 
services growing chain of medical 
for ILGWU centres for the benefit of 
workers its members, according to 


the Monthly Labour Review 
of December. 

The original centre was founded in New 
York City in 1913. In 1944, health centres 
were established in Philadelphia and Fall 
River, and since 1947 at least nine centres 
have started operations and a number of 
others will get under way in the near future. 


The ILGWU health centres provide 
diagnostic medical services, the Review 
states, and in some localities also clinic 
medical care. They also certify the sick- 
benefit claims paid union members from 
various health funds. In areas where 
union membership is widely dispersed, 
mobile motor-units operating from centrally- 
located towns conduct health surveys among 
workers in shops located in outlying 
communities. 

In recent years, the New York City 
health centre has expanded its services to 
include case-finding by means of miniature 
chest X-rays; a simplified form of 
psychiatry designed to keep emotionally- 
disturbed workers on the job; special diet 
education; and special attention to the 
health problems of the older worker. 

An analysis of the first 40,000 miniature 
chest X-rays revealed 31 active and 835 
unsuspected arrested cases of tuberculosis, 
522 cases of heart abnormalities, 73 broncho- 
pneumonias, 34 lung tumours, and other 
chest conditions requiring medical attention. 


The executive of the Inter- 


Meeting of national Confederation of 


Christian Christian Trade Unions 
trade unions (ICCTU) held its 85th 
at Paris session in Paris recently, 


under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Gaston Tessier. 

In its November 17, 1950, edition, the 
Montreal newspaper Le Travail, which is 
the official organ of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, reports 
that the executive of the ICCTU, after 
considering an appeal it had received from 
the United Nations with regard to helping 
the civilian population of Korea, decided 
to forward this appeal to the affiliated 
national organizations and to ask them to 
participate in whatever action may be 
organized in this connection by their 
respective countries. 

Renewing the approval in principle given 
by the ICCTU to a start in the economic 
organization of Europe represented by the 
pooling of coal and steel, the executive 
showed keen concern for social interests, 
especially with regard to labour representa- 
tion on the bodies set up to apply the 
Schuman plan. 

Le Travail reports that the executive 
held a conference, on the 16th and 17th of 
November last, of the Christian trade-union 
organizations most directly interested in 
this question. 

The executive also decided to send a 
memorandum to the United Nations asking 
for the inclusion of economic and social 
rights in the first Convention on Human 
Rights to be drawn up by the United 
Nations. 
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SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN 
EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


The Canadian economy is one which experiences marked seasonal 


variations in employment. 


Wide differences in temperature and 


climate, the size of the country, the nature of the basic industries, 
and the high degree of industrial concentration, are some of the 
factors operating to magnify the problem of seasonal fluctuations 
in employment in Canada. 


Seasonal unemployment is of two kinds. 
First, the type of unemployment which 
exists in an industry which is prevented 
from carrying on its operations because of 
the climate and, second, unemployment 
which exists in an industry of which the 
products are subject to seasonal fluctuations 
in demand. 

In Canada agriculture, logging, fishing, 
construction and inland navigation are 
especially subject to seasonal unemploy- 
ment of the first type. Seasonal fluctua- 
tions in demand are characteristic of such 
industries as the manufacture of clothing, 
and may aggravate irregularity of certain 
industries of the first type, such as 
construction. 

These seasonal industries employ a large 
proportion of Canadian workers. About 
390,000 workers move in and out of the 
labour force according to the varying 
seasonal work requirements. 

The disadvantages of seasonal unemploy- 
ment to the employer, the worker and the 
community are obvious. Within industry 
itself there have been consistent efforts to 
find ways of spreading out employment 
over a larger part of the year. It has been 
found that the season of employment may 
be extended in various ways. A notable 
example is the extension by employers of 
the duration of logging operations during 
the war and post-war years. Techniques 
can often be developed to overcome the 
obstacles of climate. 


International Discussion of Problem 


The problem of seasonal unemployment 
has been discussed at international confer- 
ences of employers, workers and govern- 
ments sponsored by the International 
Labour Organization. The ILO Technical 
Committee on Building, Civil Engineering 
and Public Works has given special atten- 
tion to the subject and a recent publication, 
Seasonal Unemployment in the Construction 
Industry, discusses the methods that have 
been developed in various countries. 
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One method has been the staggering of 
starting dates for large construction pro- 
jects. The installation of heating plants 
within temporary shelters has been found 
a practical means of permitting the work 
to go on during the winter. The practice 
of closing in buildings to permit comple- 


tion of work in winter is frequently 
followed. 
One of the arguments against winter 


construction has been that winter costs are 
higher. The ILO report indicates that 
various compensating factors tend to 
reduce these excessive winter costs. 

For instance, competent tradesmen and 
good materials are easier to obtain in the 
off-season. Different countries have adopted 
various means of meeting such problems 
of added costs as actually do arise. In 
Finland higher labour costs for winter 
building have been counter-balanced by the 
payment of lower wage rates. The report 
suggests that this solution might be accept- 
able to unionized workers if a lower winter 
wage rate were combined with some type 
of guaranteed income scheme. Along with 
a reduction in wage rates it is suggested 
that there should be a reduction in the rate 
of profit and that off-season discounts on 
building materials should be obtainable. 
The Swedish Government has undertaken 
to take care of the differential on some 
types of construction by government 
subsidies. 

It is pointed out in the report that 
together with the real difficulties caused 


_ by climatic conditions there is the force of 


social habit to contend with. »Education 
and persuasion are required to overcome 
the prejudice of workers, employers and 
the public against winter building. In 
Denmark the State of Research Building 
Institute has carried on an _ educational 
compaign to overcome this traditional aver- 
sion to winter building. Sweden has made 
use of building licences issued in accordance 
with the labour supply to spread out con- 
struction over the year. 


The report holds that a Public Works 
program could also be effective by initiating 
public building projects in the off-season. 
The suggestion that vocational training be 
carried on in the winter months has also 
been made. This has been carried out in 
Canada in connection with training of 
apprentices for the building trades whose 
period of class instruction normally falls 
in the winter months. In Britain there is 
a program of training workers in more than 
one trade so that after the completion of 
one building operation they may carry on 
at another. 


Alternative Employment 


There are other instances where alterna- 
tive employment provides a solution. It is 
customary in Canada for the less skilled 
construction workers to take employment 
in the lumbering industry in the winter 
months. The National Employment Service 
program of organizing these and similar 
movements has been highly developed in 
Canada. Another normal movement in 
Canada is from agriculture to woods labour 
in the winter. Clearance procedures of 
the Employment Service frequently place 
workers in jobs outside of their immediate 
home area. Canvassing of employers for 
job opportunities brings numerous open- 
ings to light. 

Where unemployment arises as a result 
of the seasonal variation in demand rather 
than through difficulties of carrying on the 
operation several means are customarily 
followed to meet the problem of the “peak 
load”. First, employers have attempted to 
stretch out the season of buying through 
advertising campaigns and through a sea- 
sonal cutting of prices. Secondly, they 
have introduced supplementary lines or 
have introduced wholly new lines to fill in 
the slack season. ‘Thirdly, there is the 
practice of manufacturing for stock during 
the slack season if the market for the 
product is sufficiently stable. Some indus- 
tries endeavour to manufacture for the 
export trade in the seasons when the home 
market is slack. 


Effect of Unemployment Insurance 


In spite of these efforts within industry 
to meet the problem and such government 
assistance as has been given there still 
remains a large number of workers who 
have seasonal periods of unemployment. 
The introduction of unemployment insur- 
ance in Canada has done a great deal to 
alleviate financial distress amongst workers 
whose continuity of employment is broken 
as a result of seasonal influences. All 
insured workers except those engaged in 


pursuits where unemployment in the off- 
season is virtually a certainty are protected 
throughout the year. Recent changes in 
the Unemployment Insurance Act have 
provided additional or supplementary bene- 
fits during the slack winter months to 
several classes of claimants who are unable 
to qualify in the usual manner. Seasonal 
regulations have been revised to permit 
payment of benefit to almost any worker 
from a seasonal industry who is able to 
fulfill the regular conditions for receipt of 
benefit, who makes application for employ- 
ment of a kind suitable in his circumstances 
and normally available at the time of year 
he applies, and who, if his principal occupa- 
tion is not insurable, can show that in the 
previous off-season he has worked under a 
contract of service for not less than 30 per 
cent of the time in insured employment, 
some combination of insured and excepted 
employment, or in excepted employment 
for someone not related to him by blood, 
marriage, or adoption. The coverage of the 
Act and the protection it affords are being 
extended as rapidly as administrative con- 
siderations permit to the widest possible 
segment of our employed population. 

Aside from the stimulus provided to the 
Canadian economy with the opening of 
hostilities in 1939, and the following period 
of reconstruction and post-war expansion, it 
is often considered that the most powerful 
influence in reducing seasonal unemploy- 
ment and allaying the hardships accom- 
panying such unemployment has been the 
inauguration of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act in 1940. 

To illustrate the problem of seasonal 
unemployment which nevertheless remains 
even in years of relative prosperity, and 
the extent of financial assistance provided 
under the Act, a few instances may be 
cited of the number of claimants receiving 
benefit and the amount of benefit paid out 
in representative months of recent years 
when peak and minimum claim loads were 
experienced. 

In the month of August, 1947, the number 
of beneficiaries under the Act was 42,700, 
and a total of $1,516,000 was paid out in 
benefit. By March, 1948, beneficiaries had 
increased to 154,800 and benefit payments 
reached $6,630,000. In August, 1948, bene- 
ficiaries numbered 55,000 and benefit pay- 
ments amounted to $1,836,000. The 
following March beneficiaries rose to 
240,000 and benefit totalled $10,361,000. 
August, 1949, beneficiaries numbered 62,700, 
with $3,717,000 paid out. Corresponding 
figures for March, 1950, were 220,000 and 
$15,747,000, and for August, 1950, were 
67,300 and $4,420,000. At the end of last 
December, 102,000 persons were on benefit, 
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SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


by Areas and for a Number of Canadian Industries 


Showing the Peak and Trough Months and Seasonal Amplitude, 1946-1949, and Actual Employment 
for the Peak and Trough and Monthly Averages of Employment for 1949. 














1946-1949 1949 
Region (1) and Industry 2 Monthly 
Employment | Employment | Seasonal (2) Peak Average | Trough 
Pea Trough Amplitude -_——- 
(000’s omitted) 

Maritimes) . hh Bree te) er ere ae December May 12-3 152 139 125 
Quebec, <.cccm.: sraen t ee cae cee December May 9-2 613 594 560 
Ontario Se SO ee oe ce ee oes December May 3-9 886 867 846 
Prairies 75 nie. Se ee, ies geen ee September March 8-7 260 248 231 
Paci cnr: see a ee ee September March 11-0 207 193 173 
Canada. eae ee AS eee eee December May 6-8 2,109 2,042 1,953 
Maniitaeturinoe- ain io ee eee eee December January 3°3 1,088 1,068 1,055 
‘Cextilesenodicts sent. ee eee March August 6-4 167 163 157 
Mininee eee Sr, thal f Skt og f eh gaemeene July January 3-9 87 84 80 
Loggitio S00, oe Nee ea 5 oy ee oe eee December May 47-8 98 63 38 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.’......... September March 6-2 16 15 15 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products............ April January 2-6 49 47 46 
Pulp and Paper Products................/September January 4-3 115 113 112 
DumibenandsProductsess..6 nee September January 10-3 85 81 76 
Servicessiars Ur aed pi Ae eee December ay 6-8 75 71 67 
Construction and Maintenance........... September March 30:1 267 231 184 
TYade ROA OAL eo ee Len eee ee December March 8-8 312 288 274 
FLTANSPOTLAtiOnaset te ee Wee eee ee ares October March 7-3 189 183 ies 





Source: Employment and Payrolls Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


reporting. 


Employers with 15 or more employee 


(1) The data given by region are for the eight leading industries. 
(2) The seasonal amplitude represents the percentage difference between peak and trough employment. 


and during the month they drew $5,304,000 
in benefit. Since supplementary benefit 
was provided last year some 100,000 
claimants have received a total of more 
than $4,500,000 under the plan. 


In the comparatively prosperous year - 


1950 there was paid out in unemployment 
insurance benefit the amount of $85,824,000. 
This figure is significant of the extent of 
financial assistance now provided to Cana- 
dians who find themselves unemployed, as 
a result of seasonal or other causes, when 
compared with the peak payment of 
$96,365,000 in direct unemployment relief 
provided by federal, provincial and muni- 
cipal governments in the depression year 
1934. 


Explanation of Charts and Table 


The following charts and table illustrate 
the seasonal variations in employment that 
have taken place in a number of Canadian 
industries as well as for Canada as a whole 
and for the five economic regions of the 
country, during the four-year period 1946 
to 1949. The seasonal patterns shown on a 
geographical basis represent the combined 
seasonal variations of the eight leading 
industries, namely manufacturing, logging, 
mining, communications, transportation, 
construction and maintenance, services and 
trade. 

All the data appearing in the table and 
charts have been based on employment 
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figures reported monthly to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by firms employing 15 
or more persons. Agricultural employment 
is specifically excluded from this monthly 
employment survey. 

A cursory glance at the charts and table 
reveals that of the 12 industrial groups and 
industries shown, logging and construction 
and maintenance experienced the greatest 
percentage variation in employment because 
of the seasonal factor, while manufacturing 
and mining of the industrial groups and the 
non-metallic mineral products industry have 
experienced the smallest percentage changes 
during the same four-year period. 

Some of the industrial groups like manu- 
facturing and trade, though they show 





Note on Statistical Method 


In studying seasonal fluctuations of employ- 
ment in any industry or region, the first step 
must be to calculate seasonal indices by some 
method. Normal seasonal indices have been 
calculated from the employment data of the 
Employment and Payrolls Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The method has been 
to compute a centered 12-month moving 
average and then to express the original data 
as a percentage of the appropriate centered 
moving average figure. These percentage 
deviations were then arrayed by months. <A 
modified mean of the percentage deviations 
was calculated and this mean was multiplied 
by a correction factor in order to arrive at 
a final “normal” or average seasonal index 
for the period. These seasonal indexes 
express the level of employment as at the 
15th of each month. 


SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT 


Eight Leading Non-Agricultural Industries 


Manufacturing, Logging, Mining, Communications, Transportation, Construction 
and Maintenance, Services and Trade 
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A twelve-month moving average method was used in the calculation of these 
seasonal patterns 
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smaller percentage declines than certain 
other industries, lead in the number of 
employees affected by seasonal lay-offs, 
mainly because their total employment is 
relatively high. This is evident by studying 
the last three columns of the table. 

On a regional basis, employment in 
Ontario has registered the smallest per- 
centage decline because of seasonal fluctua- 


tions, while the Maritimes have shown the 
greatest seasonal amplitude. All regions 
except Ontario, in fact, experienced a 
greater percentage seasonal drop in employ- 
ment than Canada as a whole. However, 
in terms of number of workers involved in 
seasonal shifts in 1949, Quebec led all the 
other provinces followed by Ontario and 
the Prairies. 





COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


IN THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY* 


Collective Agreements covering workers in the tobacco mani- 
facturing plants of Canada are relatively uniform in content. 
Bargained only in the larger establishments of the industry, 
they reflect the highly mechanized nature of the work performed. 
The bargaining agent of the majority of workers covered by the 


agreements is 
(AFL-TLC). 


Almost eighty per cent of the working 
force in the Canadian tobacco industry 
today are covered by collective agreements. 
Only shghtly more than two thousand of 
the nine thousand employees are to be 
found in the many small establishments 
which do not bargain regularly with their 
employees. Historically, bargaining for the 
cigar makers can be traced back to the 
turn of the present century, but bargaining 
for all the workers is a development of the 
past decade. Comparison of the cigar 
makers’ contracts of 1900 with those for 
tobacco workers generally today shows wide 
variations. 

On the one hand, the character of the 
1950 tobacco workers’ agreements identifies 
them with an industry consisting princi- 
pally of large plants employing a large 
percentage of female labour and requiring 
many machine operations. On the other 
hand, the older cigar maker contracts 
demonstrate the prominence of the skilled 
cigar maker and their apprentices in small 
shops. The effect of increased mechaniza- 
tion in the industry over the years, the 
changes made in work requirements, and 
the present form of union organization, all 
are reflected in the contrasting clauses of 
the two sets of contracts. 

Agreements in the earlier years were 
bargained by the Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America (AFL-TLC), one 
of the oldest American craft unions. Its 
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the International 


Tobacco Workers’ Union 


membership reached a peak in Canada in 
1912 and declined thereafter until it now 
has only one local in Canada. The 
Tobacco Workers’ International Union 
(AFL-TLC) is involved in the majority of 
the tobacco workers’ contracts today. This 
union had a small membership in Canada 
for a short time during the first World War. 

In the early 1940’s the union returned 
to Canada, gained considerable membership 
in the tobacco industry and now holds nine 
of the thirteen contracts. Other unions in the 
industry are independent or are chartered . 
by either the Canadian Congress of Labour 
or the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour. 

One of the outstanding differences between 
the two sets of contracts of the two periods 
is the inclusion in the present contracts of 
provisions relating to the employment of 
women. Whereas there is no reference in 
the cigar maker contracts to female labour, 
the contracts signed today, affecting a 
labour force in which two out of every 
three members are female, have many such 
references. This is particularly evident in 
the wage schedules, which form a part of 
each of the thirteen contracts now current 
in the industry. Many job classifications 
established for the 6,800 workers covered 
are for female workers only. In addition, 





* Study No. 14 in the series Collective Agreement 
Studies, prepared in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 


clauses affecting the total labour force of 
1,635 in five establishments referred to both 
women’s and boys’ rates as being lower by 
a stated amount than the regular men’s 
rates. 

Irrespective of the division of the jobs 
between male and female workers, clauses 
defining other aspects of wage payment are 
eenerally applicable to all workers. For 
example, wage rate adjustments based on 
experience or merit, although not widely 
found owing to the prevalence of piece 
work in the industry, apply to all the 1,460 
workers under the four contracts in which 
they are mentioned. Cost-of-living bonus 
provisions also are indicated as applying to 
all the 5,600 workers under the eight agree- 
ments including them. All but one of the 
bonus plans stipulate a weekly bonus 
payment of one per cent of wages for 
each rise from a given level of one 
point in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
cost-of-living index, the maximum bonus 
being limited to thirty-five cents per point 
rise. The remaining plan provides a 
twenty-five cent weekly bonus for every 
one point rise in the index. 

The tobacco worker contracts, being 
devoted exclusively to factory workers, deal 
without exception with hours of work. 
From these clauses it would appear that 
an employee in a tobacco factory would 
work a scheduled five-day week usually of 
forty-two hours. He would receive one and 
a half times his regular wage rate for 
working hours outside the regular schedule. 
With the possible exception of maintenance 
workers, the 6,800 tobacco workers under 
agreement had a scheduled five-day week. 
Almost two-thirds, some 4,400 workers, work 
forty-two hours in the week, four days at 
eight and one-half hours and one at eight 
hours. The remainder work five days at 
nine hours or a forty-five hour week. 

For any work outside scheduled hours 
employees under the tobacco agreements 
receive one and one-half times their regular 
rate of pay. In ten contracts the scheduled 
hours used for computing the overtime of 
the 6,180 workers affected are the daily 
hours, weekly hours are used in the 
remainder. 

While all the tobacco firms under agree- 
ment pay one and one-half times the 
regular wage rates for overtime work, only 
7 maintain this policy for any of their 4,240 
employees who work on Saturday, Sunday 
or Statutory holidays. Of the remainder, 
two contracts do not deal with the possi- 
bility of their 200 employees working on 


these days, and four follow the practice of 
paying time and one-half, double time or 
triple time depending on the day worked. 

In contrast with the cigar maker agree- 
ments of the earlier period each one of 
the present contracts in the tobacco indus- 
try provides for a graduated plan of paid 
vacations. All the workers with one year’s 
service receive one week of paid vacation, 
but 925 workers under 5 contracts actually 
qualify for one week at the end of 91x 
months and a second week at the end of a 
year. Jn the case of 5,975 workers under 
8 contracts, plant workers receive two weeks 
only after five years, although the salaried 
employees under the same contracts recelve 
the second week at the end of the first year. 
These salaried employees also receive a 
third week after 20 years, having been 
eranted this in part at the end of the 10th 
and the 15th year. 

Another point of difference between the 
early cigar makers’ contracts and present 
day agreements in the tobacco industry 1s 
that the latter regularly make provision for 
seniority rights. In the agreements studied 
the majority of contracts grant seniority 
rights on a company-wide basis. Seniority 
recognition applies to layoffs, re-hirements 
and promotion. The remainder of the con- 
tracts are not specific in the provisions 
respecting the 700 workers affected. In 3 
establishments employing 2,000 workers 
special seniority rights are granted for union 
stewards and officials and to handicapped 
and disabled persons. 

Under the tobacco agreements today 
almost all the workers are covered by a 
union shop providing that new employees 
must join the union and remain in good 
standing. Less than 500 workers are not 
required to meet a membership provision. 
In conjunction with the union membership 
provisions some two-thirds of the workers 
under contract are given the opportunity of 
paying their dues through a check-off. 
With the exception of less than 150 workers 
the check-off authorization is irrevocable. 

Each of the agreements discussed in this 
article covers the workers in a single 
tobacco plant; together they affect over 
eighty per cent of the workers in the in- 
dustry. In all cases the agreements are of 
one year’s duration with provision for the 
bargaining of a new agreement or the 
continuance of the existing one. In addi- 
tion grievance procedures are included, for 
the settlement of disputes arising within 
the term of the contracts. 


LS  —— 
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FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL 


FARM LABOUR CONFERENCE, 1950 


Federal, provincial and United States Government officials were 
generally agreed that a shortage of farm labour in Canada and 


the Umted States is probable in 1951. 


The delegates were in 


javour of continuing the Farm Labour Program, subject to 
approval by their respective provincial governments. 


The Eighth Annual Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference was held in the 
Board Room of the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, on November 27 and 28, 1950. 
Mr. W. W. Dawson, Director, Special 
Services Branch of the Department of 
Labour, presided. 

The conference was attended by Directors 
of Farm Labour and other officials from all 
provinces except Newfoundland, officials of 
the National Employment Service, the 
T’ederal Department of Labour, and other 
interested Federal departments. Also in 
attendance were representatives of the 
International Refugee Organization, the 
United Kingdom High Commissioner’s 
office, the United States Embassy and the 
U.S. Bureau of Employment Security. 

Items on the agenda included :— 


(1) Presentation of reports by the 
Provincial Directors of Farm Labour 
and Regional Employment officials 
on activities of the past year; 

(2) Consideration of continuance of 
the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour 
Agreements and program for 1951; 

(3) Prospective requirements for farm 
labour in 1951, and possible sources 
of supply. 


Welcoming Address by 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


The Minister of Labour first paid tribute 
to his predecessor in office, the late 
Humphrey Mitchell. He then congrat- 
ulated the Federal and provincial officials 
on having worked out a technique to meet 
many of the problems arising in connec- 
tion with farm labour. Started as a war 
effort, the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour 
Program operated so well that it has been 
continued into the post-war years, Mr. 
Gregg said. 

He expressed the thought that the Farm 
Labour Program, with its experience in 
meeting the need for mobility of labour, 
might provide valuable background for the 
future. “In the light of uncertainties of 
the immediate future, I would feel that 
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there is a growing need for the type of 
effort you are carrying out.” 

At the request of the chairman, Dr. W. F. 
Darke, Agricultural Adviser to the U.K. 
High Commissioner, gave a brief outline 
of the farm labour situation in Great 
Britain. 


Provincial Directors’ Reports 


The chairman reviewed the past year’s 
activities. Comparing the present employ- 
ment situation with that of a year ago, 
when there was a seemingly adequate 
supply of labour, he expressed the opinion 
that farm labour requirements in 1951 
would be more difficult to meet than they 
were in 1950. With increasing industrial 
employment and the steady migration of 
young people from the farms to urban 
centres, the outlook for farm labour in 
1951 is not promising, he said, and the 
conference provided an opportunity for 
making plans which could be implemented 
if farm labour shortages should arise. The 
chairman then called upon the Provincial 
Directors of the Farm Labour Program and 
the Regional Employment officials for 
their reports. 

Throughout the reports a number of 
problems appeared more or less common 
to all provinces. Among these were: 
(1) questions involved in bringing in 
displaced persons for farm employment; 
(2) maintaining a better ethnical balance 
by securing more immigrants from the 
British Isles; (3) accommodation for 
married workers and their families; 
(4) winter housing; (5) selection of farm 
workers; (6) finding new sources of help 
when the present ones are exhausted. 

Prince Edward Island.—Mr. W. R. Shaw, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture for the 
Province, reported that, apart from some 
shght shortages at certain periods during 
the summer season of 1950, no great diffi- 
culty had been experienced in meeting 
farm labour requirements. The largest 
demand from the farmers, he said, con- 
tinues to be for single men because of the 
limited accommodation for married: couples. 





The main movement, as in _ previous 
years, was for assistance in harvesting the 
potato crop. A total of 677 potato pickers 
moved in*from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick and, on the whole, gave favour- 
able service. Including local workers, 1,200 
placements for potato pickers were made 
through the Summerside and Charlottetown 
Employment Offices. 

A new plan was initiated, Mr. Shaw 
reported, whereby on completion of the 
harvest, potato pickers who had given 
satisfactory service were provided with 
return transportation. The plan proved 
satisfactory. 


Nova Scotia.—Mr. 8. E. Lewis, of the 
Nova Scotia Land Settlement Board, 
reported that the supply of farm labour in 
1950 had been almost adequate. 

With prospects of a good apple crop but 
a discouraging marketing outlook, it was 
felt at the beginning of the season that a 
percentage of the crop would remain on 
the trees and that the demand for pickers 
would not be heavy, he said. As the season 
advanced, however, the outlook brightened 
and the demand for pickers increased. 
Final returns were not available but 
preliminary figures indicated that transpor- 
tation had been paid on about 150 workers. 
A much greater number found their own 
way to and from the apple harvesting 
areas. 

The flow of displaced persons for farm 
labour into the Province had practically 
ceased, Mr. Lewis said. 

In co-operation with the Settlenrent 
Service of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, 54 Dutch male immi- 
grants, 22 of whom were married and had 
families, had entered the Province during 
the year and been placed as farm labourers. 


New Brunswick.—Mr. E. M. ‘Taylor, 
Provincial Director of Farm Labour, 
reported that during the first four months 
of 1950 the farm labour situation was 
generally favourable, and it was not until 
the movement of a small group of farm 
workers to Ontario for haymaking took 
place that a shortage of workers for farm 
operations in New Brunswick was felt. The 
gap for haymaking, he said, was fortunately 
filled by displaced persons. 

Wet weather delayed the grain harvest 
so that it ran into the potato harvesting 
season. Anticipating a repetition of the 
1949 free movement of workers to the 
potato area, the movement of 700 potato 
pickers to the State of Maine, under inter- 
national agreement, was agreed to, Mr. 
Taylor said, but a further request brought 
the number up to 1,000. When a shortage 





was apparent a publicity campaign had to 
be instituted to recruit workers, and finally 
a transportation policy was adopted to assist 
in procuring the necessary workers. 

The Province was currently experiencing 
a shortage of farm labour. The potato 
farmers, who have been consistent 
employers of labour, paying competitive 
wages; Mr. Taylor stated, “are in the 
depths of a depressed market for potatoes 
and are financially depressed.” Owing to 
the migration in numbers of young men 
from the potato growing area, and with 
woods operations at a high level and likely 
to continue so, together with the doubtful 
ability of* farmers to pay competitive 
wages, present indications are that there 
will be a shortage of farm labour in 1951. 


Quebec.— Reporting on the 1950 situation 
in Quebec, Mr. Alex. J. Rioux, Director 
of the Farm Labour Supply Bureau, said 
crop yields had exceeded anticipation, and 
the joint efforts of the Bureau and the 
National Employment Service were required 
to meet the pressing need for farm workers. 

Two groups of Italian immigrants, 
totalling 400, were made available, and the 
farmers with whom they were placed 
expressed satisfaction with their services. 
Pending the arrival of these workers, the 
most essential requirements were met by 
displaced persons—32 single men and 5 
married couples. Ten workers from New- 
foundland were also placed on farms, but 
did not remain, leaving for industrial 
centres in Ontario. 

With the bringing in of 41 tobacco curers 
into the Joliette area from the United 
States, the requirements of the tobacco 
growers were met. 





Farmers growing five acres or more of 
sugar beets were again supplied with the 
necessary help for thinning and pulling, 
most of whom were recruited from the 
Beauce area. 


Arrangements were made for about 100 
Quebec students to go to Ontario to help 
with the fruit-picking. This, Mr. Rioux 
said, “provided them with new opportuni- 
ties for a better acquaintance with things 
going on elsewhere, and also helped them 
to improve their English conversation.” 

Owing to various circumstances, notably 
the railroad strike, the Province was unable 
to meet in full the demands of the Western 
Provinces for harvesters. Workers included 
in the first movement, he said, were 
selected with care, and proved satisfactory, 
but the urgency of the situation did not 
permit as careful selection with the final 
group. A total of 1,182 harvesters were 
moved to the West. 
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Ontario.—In the absence through illness 
of Mr. R. S. Duncan, the Provincial 
Director of Farm Labour Services, Mr. 
W. Davison presented the report for 
Ontario. 

Mr. Davison referred to the feeling of 
uncertainty which prevailed in the early 
part of 1950 due to the curtailment of 
United Kingdom contracts for farm 
products, and the difficulty in consequence 
of determining farm labour requirements. 
Farmers were planning on employing less 
help and it was anticipated that the demand 
for seasonal workers would be higher than 
usual. It turned out that Ontario had a 
bumper harvest and the demand for farm 
labour was so high that over 600 displaced 
persons were placed during the months of 
August and September in year-round agri- 
cultural employment. On the whole, he 
said, labour requirements had been met. 

The employment of displaced persons on 
Ontario farms continued to be an important 
factor in. meeting farm labour require- 
ments, in spite of certain difficulties. The 
number, however, remaining in agriculture 
has been disappointingly small, it was 
noted. In addition to 680 single workers 
placed on farms in the spring and early 
summer, 652 unattached workers were 
placed during August and September. 
During the year, 128 farm couples and 68 
families were placed. Only 19 single 
domestics and three married women with 
dependent children were placed on farms. 

An innovation, Mr. Davison reported, was 
the movement in May of a group of 10 
men from Newfoundland into the Ottawa 
area. The experiment proved sufficiently 
satisfactory to justify movement on a 
larger scale, and in July 311 men were 
moved to various points in Ontario. The 
report on these workers was, in general, 
favourable, but it was thought that there 
was room for improvement in screening 
the men. 

A minimum of 1,000 harvest helpers had 
been requisitioned from the Prairies, he 
said, but only 480 were received. To 
supplement this number, 649 workers were 
recruited in the Maritimes; 132, however, 
did not remain on the farms long enough 
to satisfy their employers, some leaving 
immediately after placement. 

Referring to Dutch immigrants, most of 
them are bona fide farmers, it was stated, 
and for that reason should be a source of 
satisfactory farm help. It was indicated, 
however, that about one-third of the 
families who reached Canada during the 
past year have either purchased farms of 
their own or are in process of doing so, 
or have taken up farms on a share or 
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rental basis, and may themselves be in 
need of farm labour. 

It was reported that owing to the late 
harvest in Ontario and the nation-wide 
railway strike, difficulty was experienced 
in filling the demands for workers to go 
to the Prairies to assist with the grain 
harvesting. A total of 1,060 harvesters 
were dispatched. 

Requests for sugar beet workers were 
again received and arrangements were made 
for the placement of 125 displaced persons 
in camps at Chatham, Wallaceburg and 
Glencoe. These workers proved sufficiently 
satisfactory that 225 have been requested 
for the 1951 season. 

The annual movement of tobacco curers 
and primers from the United States was 
again carried out. 

Camps for student workers were again 
operated under the general supervision of 
the Ontario Farm Service Force, by Farm 
Labour Co-operatives and a number of the 
larger private growers. A total of 950 
girls and 350 boys, recruited throughout the 
Province, were housed in 12 co-operatively- 
operated girls’ camps and 2 boys’ camps, 
and in 7 privately-operated girls’ camps 
and 3 boys’ camps. In addition, 93 students 
from Quebec were placed in the camps. 


Manitoba.—Mr. H. R._ Richardson, 
Director of Farm Help for Manitoba, 
reported that an exceptionally late and 
backward spring, coupled with a consider- 
able loss of planted acreage in the flood 
area in the Red River Valley, resulted in 
a reduced demand for labour for spring 
operations. In spite of natural drawbacks. 
however, there was a heavy grain crop and 
it became increasingly difficult to satisfy 
local demands. For the first time in many 
years, Manitoba received help from points 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta as harvesting 
in those areas was completed. Harvesting 
was, in the main, completed by the end of 
October. 

Comparatively few harvesters went west 
from Manitoba. The first movement under 
the Harvest Special Tariff took place before 
the earliest ripening of grain, when 300 
excursionists were sent to Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. A request for helpers for 
haymaking in Ontario could receive only 
limited response. 

A record crop of sugar beets was 
harvested. Labour was supplemented by 
the arrival of around 130 persons in family 
groups, and 75 single men, from displaced 
persons camps in Europe. At the com- 
mencement of the lifting season two 
further groups of single men, about 100 
all told, were secured through the facilities 
of the Federal Department of Labour. 
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Winter employment had been found for the 
workers immediately following the comple- 
tion of the beet harvest. 

The North Dakota Potato Growers’ 
Association requested helpers to harvest the 
potato crop, and a movement of potato 
pickers to North Dakota in September was 
approved through the proper international 
channels. By agreement, recruiting was 
carried out by U.S. Employment Service 
Officials, and transportation arrangements 
were undertaken by the Association. 


Saskatchewan.—Mr. J. L. Hutchison, 
Assistant Director of Agricultural Repre- 
sentatives for Saskatchewan, reported that 
the Province had experienced a disappoint- 
ing harvest season. 

The early favourable crop _ prospects 
resulted in a summer shortage of farm 
labour and forestalled any intensive cam- 
paign for recruiting harvest workers 
locally. The late spring rains delayed 
harvesting several days, in those districts 
which are normally cleared up before some 
of the eastern and northern areas get 
started. Under the harvest excursion move- 
ment, 665 workers were brought in, and it 
is estimated that an additional 893 came 
in without the assistance of excursion rates. 
A total of 4,073 placements were recorded. 
Fortunately, over 300 excursionists arrived 
previous to the railway strike, and this 
early movement took care of urgent 
demands until the termination of the strike. 

Efforts to obtain workers for the Ontario 
haying were hampered by a number of 
factors, and a vigorous publicity campaign 
resulted in only 222 workers being 
dispatched. 

Twenty-five Indians were recruited from 
the Broadview Agency for spring sugar beet 
work in Manitoba and, for the fourth 
season, treaty Indians were recruited for 
beet harvest work in Montana. The 
number moved totalled 400. 

The demand for displaced persons has 
been considerably reduced, Mr. Hutchison 
reported, and it is almost impossible to 
place families through the ordinary employ- 
ment channels. 

Mr. Hutchison referred to the effect of 
mechanization on farm operations in 
Saskatchewan. Experienced truck, tractor 
and combine operators, he said, are more 
in demand than stookers, pitchers and 
teamsters. “The proportions may be 75:25. 
The day of the big threshing crew is over. 
There is no place now for groups of 
workers who wish to stay together. The 
usual order is for one man, very seldom 
for two or three.” 


Alberta.—The Province experienced in 
1950 one of the most “bewildering” seasons 


in its agricultural history, Mr. F. H. 
Newcombe, Director of Farm Labour for 
Alberta, reported, and, with the railway 
strike, created a difficult problem in the 
placement of farm labour. 

Due in part to weather conditions and 
crop prospects, the demand for general 
farm help was easier than in previous 
seasons. Placements of general farm help 
amounted to 769—almost 100 less than in 
1949. 

The employment of displaced persons was 
mainly restricted to sugar beet workers; 
675 were employed on this work. The 
problem of housing of beet workers was 
again under criticism, Mr. Newcombe said. 
The grower feels that it is unreasonable 
to require him to house after the close 
of the season workers who have no inten- 
tion of remaining on the farm, or even in 
beet work. 

The railway strike, occurring as it did 
in the initial stages of the movement of 
Prairie farm workers, affected the supply, 
and it was not until heavy rains generally 
interrupted harvest operations that recovery 
was made. A total of 738 came into the 
Province under the movement. 

Difficulty was experienced in recruiting 
workers for Eastern Canada as early and 
in as great numbers ag required. 

A number of Dutch immigrants settled 
in the Province, several of whom were 
placed in agricultural employment. As in 
previous years, some _ church-sponsored 
immigrant families and single persons were 
brought in. 


British Columbia.—Mr. Wm. Mac- 
Gillivray, Director, Agricultural Develop- 
ment and Extension for British Colambia, 
reported that an extremely cold winter had 
caused severe damage to fruit crops, 
especially in the stone fruit areas of the 
Interior. In contrast, the area south of 
Kelowna to the United States boundary 
experienced the heaviest apple crop in its 
history. The situation which developed 
made it extremely difficult to estimate the 
demand for orchard labour, and estimates 
had constantly to be revised. From the 
middle of August until the end of October, 
the Farm Labour service experienced what 
was probably the most difficult season since 
its inception. 

The publicity which the winter damage 
to crops received had the effect of deterring 
helpers who normally move each year from 
other parts of British Columbia and other 
provinces to the Okanagan, and local 
persons depending upon the fruit industry 
for summer and autumn employment 
sought work elsewhere. At the same time. 
shortages of able-bodied men were occurring 
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in construction work, logging camps and 
sawmills. Only by continuous advertising 
and by exploring every source of labour 
supply was it possible to meet the situation 
that developed. 

During the past seven years, Mr. Mac- 
Gillivray said, there has been a marked 
improvement in the accommodation pro- 
vided for orchard workers in the Okanagan, 
and for berry pickers in the Fraser valley. 
While the situation is not easy of solution, 
he said, there must be still further improve- 
ment if the best class of worker is to be 
attracted and retained. 

Fewer placements of farm and ranch 
workers in 1950 is attributed in part to the 
number of Dutch immigrants who have been 
established on many of the dairy farms 
and who have remained, giving very satis- 
factory service. 

The number of displaced persons or 
families moving to farms in 1950 was not 
great. With some outstanding exceptions, 
this type of labour has not generally “given 
too much satisfaction,” 1t was reported. 


United States—Mr. D. W. Fessenden, 
of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Washington, D.C., described a_ parallel 
situation existing in the United States. He 
anticipated that with the increased indus- 
trial activity there will be a considerable 
shifting of agricultural workers into industry 
which means, as far as agricultural labour 
demands are concerned next spring, looking 
to extraordinary measures to meet these 
requirements. 


Federal-Provincial Agreements 
and Program for 1951 


The advisability of renewing the Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Agreements for 
1951-52 was discussed, and their renewal 
was recommended. 

The chairman stated that an _ inter- 
departmental committee on farm labour 
had estimated that from 15,000 to 20,000 
farm workers would be required to meet 
farm labour demands in 1951. While some 
of these workers can be obtained in Canada, 
he said, it will also be necessary to recruit 
workers in other countries. He stated that 
a number of displaced persons can be made 
available, and immigrants will be brought 
in from Holland, Italy, Denmark and. other 
European countries. 

Questioned as to the possibility of pro- 
curing farm workers from the United 
Kingdom, Dr. Darke, Agricultural Adviser 
to the U.K. High Commissioner, said that 
while a small number might emigrate from 
the United Kingdom to Canada, Canadian 
farms could not expect to have their 
requirements met from this source. 
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It was the consensus of opinion that 
about 3,000 displaced persons would be 
required in 1951, in addition to those 
brought in for sugar beet employment. 

The Chairman pointed out that in recent 
years it had been possible to have displaced 
persons brought to Canada under an 
arrangement whereby ocean transportation 
was supplied by the International Refugee 
Organization. ‘The International Refugee 
Organization, however, would cease its oper- 
ations in October next, and the flow of 
displaced persons to this country would 
come to an end at that time. He said that 
while it may be possible to obtain immi- 
grant farm workers from other sources, it 
would be necessary to develop some 
method whereby transportation difficulties 
could be overcome. 

Mr. H. Allard, of the International 
Refugee Organization, stated that if dis- 
placed persons are likely to be required in 
1951, the Organization should be advised 
as soon as possible of the number hkely 
to be required so that selection might be 
proceeded with immediately. A number 
of displaced persons, he explained, are not 
living in camps but are employed with 
German farmers. In order that these people 
may be interviewed and processed for 
movement to Canada next Spring, and to 
ensure that only the best types of workers 
are sent forward, the IRO and Canadian 
selection officers should be given as much 
time as possible in which to complete the 
job of selection. 

In regard to interprovincial movements 
of labour, the chairman recommended that 
the provinces first explore the possibility 
of securing workers within provincial 
boundaries before requesting interprovincial 
movements, and that wherever possible the 
cost of intraprovincial transportation should 
be borne by the workers themselves. The 
delegates were promised that in future 
interprovincial movements greater care 
would be exercised in the selection of 
workers. At the same time, it was suggested 
that the provinces should be specific in 
stating their requirements. 

A continuation of international move- 
ments of workers was favoured. 


Some Aspects of Recent 
Manpower Developments 


Before the close.of the convention Dr. 
G. V. Haythorne, Director, Economics and 
Research, Department of Labour, and Dr. 
J. F. Booth, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, outlined some of the factors 
contributing to the high level of economy, 
and surveyed the present employment 
situation and probable future requirements 
and sources of manpower supply. 





ILO PETROLEUM COMMITTEE STUDIES 
HOUSING, HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


Housing and social services in the world petroleum industry were 
the major subjects dealt with by the ILO Petroleum Committee 
at its third session. The Committee approved minimum housing 
standards for oil workers. It also recommended the provision of 
medical services, with particular reference to the problems of 


remote areas. 


It urged the development of educational oppor- 


tunities for the children of oil workers, and the encouragement of 
adult education in areas where illiteracy persists. 


The Petroleum Industries Committee of 
the International Labour Organization held 
its Third Session at Geneva, Switzerland, 
from October 24 to November 3, 1950, and 
after discussion approved a series of resolu- 
tions concerning problems of the Petroleum 
Industry. This Committee is one of 
the eight ILO Industrial Committees at 
whose sessions representatives of workers, 
employers and governments from the indus- 
trial nations concerned meet every two 
years to consider current developments and 
problems, and to plan goals for improve- 
ment of their industries. 


Organization of the Committee 


At this Session, 72 delegates, 4 substitutes 
and 34 advisers, a total of 110 representa- 
tives from 14 countries, met under the 
chairmanship of Mr. E. R. Stafforini, 
Government member from the Argentine. 
The Committee elected as Vice-Chairman 
Mr. G. T. Sinn of the United States, 
representing the Workers’ group, and Mr. 
J. Mejia of Colombia, representing the 
Employers’ group. 

The 14 countries represented at the meet- 
ing were: the Argentine Republic, Burma, 
Canada, Colombia, Egypt, France, Iran, 
Iraq, Mexico, the Netherlands, Peru, the 
United Kingdom, the United States of 
America and Venezuela. Observers were 
present from the United Nations, the 
World Health Organization, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Christian Factory and 
Transport Workers, and the Governments 
of Brazil and Indonesia. 

The Canadian delegation consisted of:— 
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Government Delegates—Mr. C. T. 
Richard, M.P., Bathurst, N.B.; Mr. R. H. 
Hooper, Industrial Relations Officer, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Employers’ Delegates—Mr. W. Yalden- 
Thomson, Labour Relations and Research 
Division, Imperial Oil Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario; Mr. A. G. Cockrill, Manager, 
Anglo-Canadian Oil Company, Brandon, 
Manitoba. 

Workers’ Delegates—Mr. Gordon Fisher, 
Oil Workers’ International Union (CCL), 
Lakeview, Ontario; Mr. Marcel Franca, 
Canadian Representative, International 
Chemical Workers’ Union (AFL), Mont- 
reals P.Q; 


Agenda 


The agenda for the Third Session of the 
Committee, as determined by the Govern- 
ing Body of the ILO, covered the following 
items, on which reports had been prepared 
by the International Labour Office :— 

1. General Report, dealing particularly 

with: 

(a) Action taken in the various coun- 
tries in the light of the conclusions 
of the Second: Session; 

(b) Steps taken by the Office to follow 
up the studies and enquiries pro- 
posed by the Committee; 

(c) Recent events and developments 
in the industry. 

2. Social conditions in the petroleum 
industry, with special reference to 
housing and social services. Under the 
heading of social services the report 
on social conditions covers such ques- 
tions as medical services, education, 
shopping facilities, sports and recrea- 
tion, and transport services. 
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Procedure 


In opening the first plenary sitting, 
the Secretary-General, Mr. Luis Alvarado, 
Assistant Director-General of the ILO, 
welcomed the delegates and pointed out 
that two new oil-producing countries, Argen- 
tina and Burma, had joined the Committee 
since the previous session. He also out- 
lined the work of the International Labour 
Office with regard to the Petroleum Indus- 
try since the last session of the Committee 
in 1948. 

Mr. Stafforini, the Chairman, outlined 
past achievements of the Committee and 
the necessity of supporting ILO programs 
in the fields of manpower and _ produc- 
tivity. Messrs. Shaw and Ibanez, repre- 
senting the Employers’ and Workers’ groups 
of the Governing Body respectively, also 
welcomed the delegates and expressed hopes 
for a most successful meeting. 

At the second plenary sitting, Mr. 
Yalden-Thomson of Canada, who had been 
elected Chairman of the Employers’ group 
summarized the progress of the world 
petroleum industry and its prospects for 
the future, in opening discussion on the 
General Repert. He was followed by Mr. 
Riley, United States Government delegate, 
and Mr. Nicholas, United Kingdom 
Workers’ delegate. In the course of the 
discussion, it was pointed out that only 
the United Kingdom and Canada had 
answered fully the questionnaires sent out 
by the Office in preparation for this 
Session of the Committee, and it was 
decided subsequently to ask the Governing 
Body to reconsider the steps needed to 
ensure that information from member 
nations was made available in good time 
for future sessions. 

At the third plenary sitting, the Com- 
mittee adopted the recommendation of the 
Steering Committee to set up three Sub- 
committees on Housing, Health Services 
and Education. While these Subcommittees 
were considering these subjects (see below), 
the plenary sitting proceeded with con- 
sideration of the General Report on action 
taken in the light of resolutions of previous 
sessions, and recent developments in the 
petroleum. industry. 

Delegates representing the employers, 
workers and governments of various 
members presented information on the 
industry in their own countries. This was 
followed by a general discussion on social 
conditions in the Petroleum Industry. 


Oil Industry in Iran 


At the eighth plenary sitting the dele- 
gates began consideration of a report 
prepared by the Mission sent by the 
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Governing Body of the ILO to Iran early 
in 1950 at the invitation of the Iranian 
Government. This resulted from an attack 
made by an Iranian Workers’ delegate at 
the Second Session of the Petroleum Com- 
mittee in 1948 upon the position of workers 
in the service of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company. The Report prepared by the 
Mission contained an objective picture of 
social conditions among Iranian oil workers, 


together with certain recommendations 
for the consideration of the Iranian 
Government. 


It reported that, in general, relations 
between the company and the workers, 
though not completely harmonious, appeared 
to be “developing on the right lines.” 
Working conditions, it said, appeared to be 
generally acceptable to the workers. On 
the other hand, it found that oil workers 
working for contractors were “not so well 
protected as the company’s employees, 
principally because the legal provisions are 
not so strictly applied.” 

It listed 26 subjects which it said “might 
well receive further attention” from the 
Tranian Government, the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, and the oil workers. These 
subjects included: the. acceleration of the 
company’s housing program, organization of 
co-operative societies among the workers, 
extension of the company’s medical ser- 
vices, provision of a larger number of 
schools, promotion of trade union unity 
among the oil workers, assistance to oil 
workers’ unions by the unions in other 
countries, strengthening of the Iranian 
Ministry of Labour, and improvements in 
the Labour Law. 

Mr. Hooper, a Canadian Government 
delegate, suggested that the Iranian Gov- 
ernment and Employers’ delegates should 
be given an opportunity, during discussion 
of the Report, to speak on the charges of 
the Iranian Workers’ delegate at the last 
Session, and that the Iranian Workers’ 
delegates should have an opportunity to 
present their case in the light of the find- 
ings in the Report. This course of action 
was followed at the sittings. 

Out of the discussion on conditions in 
the Iranian Petroleum Industry came an 
offer by the Iranian Employers’ delegates, 
after consultation with British and Tranian 
Workers’ delegates, to finance the trip of a 
group of representative Iranian oil workers 
to Britain, in order that they might study 
British trade union principles at first hand. 
The British Workers’ delegates gave assur- 
ances that the British labour movement 
would look after the Iranian workers while 
in Britain, in the interests of promoting 
trade union unity in Iran. 


Housing 


The Subcommittee on Housing elected 
as one Vice-Chairman, Mr. Gordon Fisher, 
Workers’ delegate from Canada. The Sub- 
committee had before it for consideration 
Chapter 2, Report II: “Social Conditions 
in the Petroleum Industry,” and the mem- 
bers exchanged information on the housing 
conditions in the Petroleum Industry of 
their respective countries. Mr. Yalden- 
Thomson, Employers’ member for Canada, 
said that in Canada it was not considered 
that the employers had responsibilities for 
their workers when they were away from 
the plant. Public authorities laid down 
standards for houses, but the individual 
was free to choose where he lived, he said. 

Six draft resolutions were put before the 
Subcommittee, and a Drafting Committee 
prepared a resolution taking into account 
these draft proposals. Mr. Fisher, Workers’ 
member for Canada, was also elected to 
the Drafting Committee. The conclusions 
reached by the Committee were incor- 
porated in a Report which was adopted 
unanimously, and in a resolution adopted 
by 67 votes to nil, with one abstention. 

The resolution dealt with the following 
matters :— 





Minimum Housing Standards.—The 
resolution urged that the minimum 
standards which: should be applied for the 
permanent housing of petroleum workers 
in an area—to ensure a reasonable level 
of decency, hygiene and comfort—should 
be subject to approval by the public 
authorities in the light of their general 
housing policy and of the local conditions. 
Any suggestions made by workers or 
employers should be taken into account. 
The points suitable for consideration 
according to the local circumstances in- 
cluded the following: (a) the most suitable 
kind of construction material to be used; 
(b) the suitability of the layout of the 
housing units for the climatic conditions; 
(c) protection against disease-carrying 
insects; (d) minimum size of accommoda- 
tion, its ventilation and the layout of the 
ground space; (e) the provision of drinking 
water, basic cooking installations, washing 
facilities and sanitation, including com- 
munal arrangements in any of these 
matters; (f) the provision of lighting, 
preferably by electricity. 


Rental and Service Charges.—The same 
resolution also pointed out that having 
regard to the practice and customs in other 
permanent settlements in the community, 
and in order to avoid differentiating the 
petroleum workers from other members of 
the community in the matter of housing, 
a rental for housing and a charge for such 
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services as lighting should be payable, 
unless it was provided by law, collective 
agreement or otherwise that the workers 
should pay no rent. 





Housing Developments.—The same reso- 
lution stated that where petroleum workers 
have been provided with permanent hous- 
ing apart from the rest of the community, 
the employers andi public authorities, in so 
far as local circumstances permitted, should 
consult ag to any steps that might be 
feasible and appropriate to bring about the 
eventual integration of the petroleum 
workers with the surrounding or adjacent 
community. In future cases where an 
employer establishes an oilfield or a refinery, 
and finds it necessary to undertake per- 
manent housing developments for his 
regular workers in connection therewith, 
consideration should be given, in consulta- 
tion between the employer and the public 
authorities, to the means whereby the 
siting and servicing of such housing can 
best contribute, through co-operative efforts 
on the part of the public authorities, the 
employer and other private interests, to the 
development of the local community. Thus 
the petroleum workers shall not be separ- 
ated from the rest of the community but 
shall be integrated in it so that the whole 
community will enjoy the same privileges 
and responsibilities. 

Implementation.—The _ resolution also 
stated that in so far as the housing of 
petroleum workers engaged in established 
production or refining operations was not 
covered by legislation or concession agree- 
ments, or was not dealt with adequately 
in practice in any other way, it was agreed 
by the Governments, employers and workers 
that the problem required the co-operation 
of Governments, employers and workers in 
making every effort (each in so far as he 
or they may be able) to ensure that housing: 
was made available for petroleum workers 
as expeditiously as circumstances might 
permit. One of the preliminary steps in this 
matter might be to make surveys to ascertain 
the need for housing of petroleum workers. 





Health Services 


The Subcommittee had a general exchange 
of views on Health Services in the 
Petroleum Industry and discussed two draft 
statements submitted by members. Mr. 
Hooper, a Government member from 
Canada, was elected to the Drafting Com- 
mittee which drew up three resolutions, 
concerning Occupational Diseases, Preven- 
tive Medicine and Health Services, all of 
which were adopted unanimously :— 


Occupational Diseases.—The resolution 
concerning occupational diseases urged the 
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Governing Body of the ILO to instruct 
the Office (a) to obtain—in collaboration, 
where appropriate, with other competent 
bodies—the information necessary for a 
study of occupational diseases in the 
petroleum industry and (b) to report to 
Governments as soon as possible the 
results of this study. 


Preventive Medicine.—The resolution 
concerning preventive medicine invited the 
Governing Body to suggest to the Govern- 
ments of States concerned, and through 
them to their health services, to private or 
public health or research institutions there 
operating, and to the petroleum companies 
operating in the country, that close and 
continuing consultation and effective co- 
operation be practised between them at all 
levels for the study, localization, prevention 
and combating of regionally prevalent 
diseases and the improvement of public 
health conditions in every practicable 
manner. 


Health Services.—The resolution con- 
cerning health services recommended that 
medical services for workers and the whole 
of the community should be provided by 
public authorities or other agencies and the 
petroleum companies, to an extent deter- 
mined by common agreement between 
them. Such services should be organized 
in such a way as to be adequate and in 
proportion to the number of beneficiaries. 
The resolution also urged that hospitals, 
clinics or dispensaries be set up in remote 
petroleum centres, if the size of the centre 
should warrant it; the services should be 
maintained by competent and adequate 
personnel. The resolution further pointed 
out that the equipment of consulting rooms 
should be such as to safeguard the private 
character of medical examinations. 





Education 


This Subcommittee began its work by 
discussing the general problems of educa- 
tion of oil workers and of the children of 
oil workers. It was generally agreed that, 
where the oil industry is located in com- 
munities with organized public services, 
oil workers’ children have access to com- 
munity educational facilities. On the other 
hand, where the oil industry is located in 
remote or unsettled areas, the problem of 
organizing school facilities is sometimes 
most acute, and the oil companies in such 
case should co-operate with governments 
to provide school services. 

The conclusions reached by the Sub- 
committee were incorporated in a report, 
& memorandum on education and a reso- 
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lution concerning general basic education, 
all of which were unanimously adopted:— 


Elementary and Secondary Education. 
—The memorandum recommended that 
elementary education be made available to 
the children of the workers. It also” 
recommended that facilities for secondary 
education be made available so that the 
children capable of benefiting by such 
facilities should not be obliged to leave 
the area to obtain them. It would be 
advisable for the responsible parties to 
keep this problem prominently before them 
with a view to the provision of the neces- 
sary facilities in all areas in which the 
need. arises. 


School Premises.—The memorandum also 
urged that when permanent school premises 
are provided, they should be designed to 
accommodate children in the numbers 
compatible with the requirements of 
adequate education, and in planning the 
premises due regard should be given to 
good lighting, heating, ventilation and 
sanitary facilities. The schools should 
wherever possible be sited in the neigh- 
bourhood of a plot of land suitable for 
development as a playground for the 
children. The question as to whether 
separate classrooms should be provided for 
boys and girls should be decided in the 
light of local custom. 





School Equipment.—Appropriate school 
equipment should be provided, and suit- 
able text books made available in adequate 
quantities for all pupils. 


Adult Education.—In order to provide 
more adult education facilities by organ- 
izing evening classes and, other courses, the 
petroleum companies, especially in areas 
where there is a high degree of illiteracy, 
are encouraged to collaborate with other 
responsible parties in the prosecution of 
such aims, it being recognized that the 
elimination of illiteracy will enable the 
petroleum workers to qualify the better to 
serve their own interests and those of the 
community, as well as the interests of the 
petroleum companies. 


Nutrition in Schools.—The fact being 
recognized that attendance at school pro- 
vides a valuable opportunity to supple- 
ment the diet of children, where this is 
needed to ensure their growth into healthy 
adults, it is recommended that petroleum 
workers’ children should be provided in the 
schools with such elements of supple- 
mentary diet as are considered necessary. 


School Health Services.—To the extent 
that health services exist in the area, a 
school health service should be provided 
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for the children of the petroleum workers, 
it being recognized that this will contribute 
greatly to the building up of a healthy 
community. 





Teaching Personnel.—In areas where oil 
operations have become established and 
show signs of steady growth, the Govern- 
ment of the country should be invited to 
give attention to the needs for teaching 
personnel for the schools which will grow 
up therein and to make due provision in 
its teacher-training programs for these 
needs. The petroleum companies are urged 
to assist where necessary in attracting, 
especially to remote areas, teaching per- 
sonnel for the children of petroleum workers 
by helping them to settle satisfactorily in 
their new environment, providing them 
where necessary and possible, with accom- 
modation and extending to them the social 
amenities provided for the companies’ own 
workers. 





Scholarships.—As it is to the advantage 
of the individual, the community and the 
industry itself for gifted workers and the 
gifted children of workers, without discrim- 
ination as to the position of the worker, 
to receive a higher education, it is recom- 
mended to Governments and to the oil 
companies that programs (including scholar- 
ships, etc.) should be carried through with 
a view to the above-mentioned advantages. 


Minimum Standards of Basic Education. 
—Having recalled resolutions concerning 
general basic education adopted by the 
Committee at its First and Second Sessions, 
the resolution concerning general basic 
education urged that if in remote or less 
developed areas, or in other areas, education 
was provided by non-governmental institu- 
tions, the State, or its agencies, must 
determine, supervise and control the 
minimum standards of basic education of 
the petroleum workers and their children. 


Other Resolutions 


Resolutions concerning the following 
matters were adopted unanimously by the 
Committee, except the resolution concern- 
ing hours of work:— 


Wages.in the Petroleum Indusiry.— 
This resolution invited the’Governing Body 
of the ILO to instruct the Office to study 
the principles and methods used in deter- 
mining wages in the petroleum industry in 
the various countries concerned. It also 
requested the Governing Body to consider 
the inclusion of this item on the agenda 
of the Fourth Session of the Petroleum 
Committee. 





Social Problems.—This resolution invited 
the Governing Body of the ILO to instruct 
the Office to continue its studies of the 
social problems of the petroleum industry, 
with special reference to social services 
such as supply schemes, the transport of 
workers, recreation facilities, and co- 
operative societies. It also requested the 
Governing Body to consider the inclusion 
of these items on the agenda of the Fourth 
Session of the Petroleum Committee. 


Relations Between the Chemical Indus- 
tries Committee and the Petroleum Com- 
mittee.—This resolution invited the Gov- 
erning Body of the ILO to instruct the 
Office to convey to the Petroleum Com- 
mittee any conclusions adopted by the 
Chemical Industries Committee on sub- 
jects of concern to both industries in order 
that the Petroleum Committee might have 
an opportunity to make its observations on 
them. Such observations would be for- 
warded to States Members in the same way 
as the conclusions of the Chemical Indus- 
tries Committee. 





Supply of Information Regarding the 
Petroleum Industry to the International 
Labour Office.—This resolution invited the 
Governing Body of the ILO to reconsider 
the steps to be taken to ensure that 
information needed from the several States 
Members should be available to the 
Petroleum Committee prior to each 
session, including information as to the 
extent to which action has been taken 
arising out of resolutions adopted by 
previous sessions of the Petroleum 
Committee. 





Hours of Work.—The resolution con- 
cerning hours of work in the petroleum 
industry was submitted by the Workers’ 
group and was adopted by 34 votes to 25, 
with 12 abstentions. This resolution, having 
recalled the resolution concerning hours of 
work adopted at the Second Session of the 
Committee, invited the Governing Body of 
the ILO to place the question of hours of 
work on the agenda of the Fourth Session 
of the Petroleum Committee and to request 
the Office to make a preliminary study of 
the problem. 


Closing of the Session 


The work of the Third Session of the 
Petroleum Committee was officially closed 
at the Committee’s tenth plenary sitting 
on Friday, November 3, 1950. The Govern- 
ment delegate of Mexico extended, on 
behalf of his Government, an invitation to 
the Petroleum Committee to hold its 
Fourth Session in Mexico, two years hence. 
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GOVERNING BODY MEETS AT BRUSSELS 


The progress of the ILO in giving 
technical aid to underdeveloped countries 
on labour questions was among the more 
important matters discussed at the 113th 
Session of the Governing Body. 

The Governing Body also made arrange- 
ments for a series of future ILO meetings, 
reviewed the accomplishments of various 
of its committees, and made plans for the 
future work of the Organization in certain 
fields. 

The meeting was held at Brussels from 
November 21 to 25. Mr. Paul Goulet, 
Director of the ILO Branch, Department 
of Labour, attended as substitute for Mr. 
Arthur’ MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, the Canadian Government repre- 
sentative on the Governing Body. Mr. 
Goulet was accompanied by Mr. Norman 
Berlis, Department of External Affairs, who 
is Secretary to the Canadian Permanent 
Delegation in Geneva. Mr. Percy R. 
Bengough, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, was also 
present as a deputy member of the 
Workers’ group. 


Technical Assistance 


In approving the report of its technical 
assistance committee the Governing Body 
reiterated the willingness of the ILO to 
co-operate fully in the general United 
Nations technical assistance program. 

This program has now entered the active 
phase. Requests for technical assistance 
have been received by the ILO from a 
number of countries in Asia, the Near and 
Middle East, and Latin America. In 
response to these requests a number of 
missions have been undertaken, and plans 
for others have been drawn up. 


ILO Committee on 
Trade Union Rights 


The Governing Body was informed that 
the United Nations has transmitted to ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse a number 
of complaints from trade unions alleging 
the infringement of trade union rights. 

The complaints concern member coun- 
tries of the ILO. The number of com- 
plaints received and the countries involved 
were not disclosed. 

It was agreed by the Governing Body 
that the complaints should be given pre- 
liminary examination by the officers of the 
Governing Body. 

The complaints were transmitted by the 
United Nations under the procedure the 
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two organizations have agreed upon to 
govern the operations of the ILO’s new 
Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission 
on Freedom of Association (L.G., May, 
1950, p. 667). 

Under this procedure any complaint that 
is received is first examined by the officers 
of the Governing Body. If the officers 
agree that a complaint warrants circula- 
tion to the Governing Body as a whole, 
this is done, and it is then open to any 
member of the Governing Body to propose 
that the matter be referred to the Fact- 
Finding and Conciliation Commission. 


Establishment of the Commission was 
approved by the General Conference of the 
ILO in June. 


Human Rights 


The Governing Body authorized the ILO 
to co-operate with the Commission on 
Human Rights and other UN agencies in 
the preparation of draft articles on economic 
and social rights for inclusion in the pro- 
posed UN Covenant on Human Rights. 


Work of ILO Bodies 


The Governing Body approved arrange- 
ments for a fifth Regional Conference of 
American member countries of the ILO, to 
be held in Colombia in 1952. The fourth 
American regional conference was held in 
Montevideo in April-May, 1949 (L.G., Dec., 
1949, p. 1531). 

A program of future meetings 
approved (see page 181). 

Other meetings, to be held later, include 
those of the Correspondence Committee 
on Hygiene, the Metal Trades Committee 
(fourth session), the Iron and Steel Com- 
mittee (fourth session), and the Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees and 
Professional Workers (second session). 


Tribute to 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 


The death last summer of the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Canadian Minister of 
Labour, was brought to the attention of 
the Governing Body in an obituary notice 
prepared by the ILO. It was stated that 
the ILO owed especial gratitude to Mr. 
Mitchell, “not only as the President of a 
session of the Conference that dealt with 
a number of important constitutional ques- 
tions, but also as a member of the Govern- 
ment whose hospitality the Office enjoyed 
when its working centre was in Montreal.” 


was 


Program of ILO Meetings 


Date Meeting Place 
26 Dec.-2 Jan. Asian Technical Conference on Co-operation Karachi, Pakistan 
16-27; Jan. Committee of Experts on Indigenous 
Labour (First Session) La Paz, Bolivia 
12-23 Feb. Building, Civil Engineering and Public 


Works Committee (Third Session) Geneva 
26 Feb.-10 Mar. Governing Body and Committees (114th 

Session) Geneva 
27 Mar.-6 Apr. Committee of Experts on the Application 

of Conventions and Recommendations Geneva 
9-21 Apr. Regional Conference for the Near and 

Middle East Teheran 
10-20 Apr. Meeting of Experts on Payment by 

Results Geneva 
7-9 May Coal Mines Committee (Fourth Session) Geneva 
21-26 May Joint Maritime Commission (16th Session) Geneva 
6 June International Labour Conference (34th 

Session) Geneva 
2-6 July Meeting of Experts on Status and Condi- 

tions of Employment of Domestic 

Workers Geneva 





CONVENTIONS OF 


PROVINCIAL LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Resolutions asking for continuation of rent controls, price 
controls, improved workmen’s compensation legislation and 
revised provincial labour codes were among those passed at 
recent meetings of provincial labour organizations. Summarized 
below are proceedings of meetings of the New Brunswick Council 
of Labour (CCL), the Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
(TLC), and the Ontario Provincial Federation of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 


New Brunswick Council of Labour (CCL) 


The fifth annual meeting of the New 
Brunswick Council of Labour was held in 
Saint John, New Brunswick, December 1 
and 2. More than fifty delegates attended 
the conference which was presided over by 
President Angus MacLeod of Saint John. 

The convention delegates were welcomed 
to Saint John by Deputy Mayor Tripett. 
Other speakers and guests at the opening 
sessions included Hon. 8. E. Mooers, New 


Brunswick Minister of Labour; N. D. 
Cochrane, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Miller Dick, New Glasgow, Maritime 


representative of the United Steelworkers 
of America; Romeo Mathieu, Montreal, 
international representative of the United 
Packinghouse Workers: John Toner, Fred- 
ericton, conciliation officer of the New 
Brunswick Department of Labour. Several 
representatives of the National Employ- 
ment Service also attended the meetings. 


In his presidential address, Mr. MacLeod 
stated that the prime concern of the con- 
vention was the unemployment situation in 
New Brunswick. He said that the con- 
vention served as a means of bringing 
together representatives of all affiliated 
unions to discuss common problems, and 
to formulate some program for the solution 
of these problems which would be sub- 
mitted to the Provincial Government. He 
expressed the fear that there would be 
increasing unemployment in the province 
this winter. He felt that the discontinuance 
by the Federal Government of all works 
projects not definitely connected with 
defence would affect New Brunswick more 
than any other province. 

Mr. MacLeod stressed the need for new 
industries. He said that while the prov- 
ince contained only 2-8 per cent of 
Canada’s labour force, it had 6 per cent 
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of the unemployed. He also said that 
New Brunswick had the second lowest 
average wage rate in the country. 

Mr. MacLeod asked the convention to 
record its disapproval of the removal of 
federal rent controls, and urged a program 
of low-cost housing construction for the 
province. 

He said that organized labour would have 
to continue its program of demanding 
improvements in the provincial Workmen’s 
compensation Act as well as in all other 
lelds of social legislation. Of particular 
interest in this field were increased old age 
pensions the speaker said. 

While he felt that progress in the social 
field had been slow, Mr. MacLeod said 
“we dare not become disheartened but as 
organized labour we must accept the 
responsibility in striving to make this prov- 
ince and nation a better place for this and 
future generations to live in.” 


Resolutions 


The convention adopted several resolu- 
tions on matters of importance to labour 
in the province. Included among these 
were :— 


* 


A resolution asking all members of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour in Saint John 
to patronize the laundry employing union 
labour; 

A request that the Provincial Govern- 
ment draw up wage schedules under the 


Industrial Standards Act covering the erec- 


tion of structural steel in the province; 

A recommendation that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act be amended to provide 
for payment for drugs and’ prescriptions 
ordered by a doctor for a workman on 
compensation ; 

A demand that representatives of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour be appointed 
to the Court of Referees of the National 
Employment Service; 

A resolution asking that the Provincial 
Government be petitioned to increase the 
average workmen’s earnings to 75 per cent, 
and that maximum earnings be increased 
from $2,500 to $3,000, for purposes of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. This action 
was asked because both the provinces of 
Ontario and Saskatchewan had taken 
similar action. At present, in New Bruns- 
wick, the Act calls for only 66% per cent 
of the workmen’s average earnings the 
maximum yearly earnings being $2,500. 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour LEG 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Newfoundland Federation of Labour was 
held in Grand Falls recently. Some sixty 
delegates representing thirty Newfoundland 
unions attended the convention. The 
opening session, which featured many guest 
speakers, was under the Chairmanship of 
Arthur Rowe, Vice-President of the 
Federation. 

Speakers on the opening program in- 
clidedeyHonl Hawi Pottle Ph: 
Minister of Public Welfare, who repre- 
sented the Premier of Newfoundland, Hon. 
Charles H. Ballam, Minister of Labour, 
Hon. E. §. Spencer, Minister of Public 
Works, and Hon. W. J. Keough, Minister 
of Fisheries and Co-operatives. 

On the program also were Mr. Philip 
Gruchy, C.B.E., General Manager of the 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Com- 
pany, Magistrate B. J. Abbott, Mr. A. G. 
Duggan, M.B.E., Honorary President of the 
Newfoundland Federation of Labour, Mr. 
Baxter Morgan, M.H.A., of the Avalon Co- 
operative Council, and Mr. W. T. Howell, 
Superintendent of Town Services, who 
welcomed the delegation to Grand Falls. 

The Convention handled a heavy agenda 
composed of the Officers’ Reports, Reports 
of Standing Committees, Resolutions and 
Amendments to the Constitution. 
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The Officers’ Reports, which gave a com- 
plete and concise account of the activities 
of the Executive Council in the Legislative, 
Educational and Organizing fields for the 
year, received the endorsation of the 
Convention. 

The financial statement’ presented by 
Treasurer J. F. Ryan showed the Federation 
to be in a fair financial position and indi- 
cated that it had been necessary to 
economize in many respects because of the 
reduction in per capita tax payments 
resulting from the transfer of many organ- 
izations to the International set-up. 

Reports of Standing Committees included 
those of the labour representatives J. F. 
Ryan and W. T. Pike, of the Court of 
Referees, Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, the Legislative Committee, and the 
delegates to the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada Convention and the 
Newfoundland Co-operative Conference. 

The Legislative Committee presented a 
draft Apprenticeship Act which was 
approved by the Convention and ordered 
to be submitted to the Government. It is 
hoped that the proposed Apprenticeship 
Act will materially assist the Govern- 
ment’s plans for Vocational Education in 
Newfoundland. 


- igi nel 


The Convention adopted twelve of four- 
teen proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution. The adopted amendments dealt 
mainly with technical changes necessary to 
bring the Federation’s Constitution into 
line with the requirements of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada Constitu- 
tion. The rejected amendments proposed 
reduction in affiliation fees and per capita 
tax from central bodies. 

The Committee on Constitution and Law 
also submitted a resolution calling for a 
change in the Platform of Principles of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
The resolution was adopted and forwarded 
to Congress headquarters. 


Resolutions 


Twenty resolutions were considered by 
the delegates, nineteen of which were 
concurred. in. 

The resolutions called for concerted 
action on such matters as the retention of 
certain raw materials in the province so 
that they might be further processed locally 
before export; the elimination of two con- 
tentious sections from the Labour Rela- 
tions and Trade Union Acts; clarification 
of the status of the Newfoundland Hotel 
and its employees; the completion of a 
highroad between Buchans and Badger; a 


Ontario Provincial Federation 
Labour Congress of Canada 


The fifth annual convention of the 
Ontario Provincial Federation of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada was held 
in Toronto from January 12 to 14. Over 
365 delegates representing 147 organizations 
took part in the three-day deliberations. 
The Credentials committee refused to seat 
three delegates who, following investiga- 
tion, were believed to have communist 
leanings. The delegates dealt with over 
100 resolutions on a wide variety of sub- 
jects of interest to the Federation, particu- 
larly in the field of provincial labour 
legislation. 

Among the speakers who addressed the 
convention were the Hon. Leslie Frost, 
Premier of Ontario; Robert H. Saunders, 
Chairman of the Ontario Hydro Commis- 
sion; C. J. Cameron, of the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board; George V. 
Haythorne, Director of Economics and 
Research, Federal Department of Labour; 
Gordon Milling, Executive Secretary, Joint 
Labour Committee to Combat Racial 
Intolerance; Gordon G. Cushing, General 
Secretary-Ireasurer of the Trades and 
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low-cost housing program for wage-earners; 
and the speedy publication of the report 
of the Commission of Enquiry into the 
Cost of Living. 

The Convention unanimously endorsed 
resolutions opposing: the imposition of the 
3 per cent sales tax; the Government’s 
proposition to extend the time limit for 
construction of the Newfoundland portion 
of the Trans-Canada Highway and the 
suggestion that the road would be of a 
secondary nature; and the imposition of 
any further taxes, Federal or Provincial, on 
cigarettes and tobacco. 

Resolutions were passed supporting: a 
Government grant for workers’ education; 
the formation of co-operative credit unions 
within the ranks of trade unions; and a 
policy of buying Newfoundland union-made 
goods first. Immediate Government action 
was asked to offset the probable disrup- 
tion of the community of Bishop’s Falls 
by the impending shutdown of the pulp 
mill there in 1953. : 

The following Officers were elected for 
the ensuing year. President, W. Frank 
Chafe; First Vice-President, Norman Munn; 
Second Vice-President, Arthur Rowe; Third 
Vice-President, Baxter Fudge; Fourth Vice- 
President, Violet M. Pynn; Secretary, 
W. J. May; and Treasurer, C. W. Strong. 


of the Trades and 


Labour Congress; and W. S. Stanbury: 
National Commissioner of the Canadian 
Red Cross. 

The delegates were welcomed to Toronto 
by William Jenoves, president of the 
Toronto and District Trades and Labour 
Council, and vice-president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. In his 
brief remarks, Mr. Jenoves spoke of the 
current joint labour campaign to have price 
controls reimposed. He complimented the 
railway organizations on successful conduct 
of their recent dispute. Speaking on the 
legislative achievements of labour in the 
past year, Mr. Jenoves said that gains 
in this field had not been as spectacular 
as in wages and other matters, but paid 
tribute to the report of the Roach Commis- 
sion on Workmen’s Compensation. While 
he felt the report could have gone further, 
Mr. Jenoves expressed the hope that the 
Ontario legislature would see fit to accept 
the Report’s recommendations. 

Federation president A. F. MacArthur 
noted the progress made by the organiza- 
tion in the past year, and said that the 
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delegates present represented some 200,000 
workers. Restating the aims of the 
Federation, he said that its chief goal was 
the protection and advancement of the 
economic, social and educational interests 
of labour. 

Referring to present world conditions, and 
the need for a program of preparedness, 
Mr. MacArthur said that there were “grim 
days ahead particularly for labour.” He 
said that the value of the dollar was 
decreasing because of inflation and that 
labour as the most important segment of 
the community must be consulted on all 
matters of importance in the economy. 

In condemning those he described as 
deluded and misguided people who 
attempted to infiltrate the trade union 
movement to further the beliefs. of 
Communism. Mr. MacArthur said he felt 
safe in saying that the Ontario Federa- 
tion was 99 per cent free of communists. 
However, he warned delegates to guard 
against Communist infiltration at all times. 

In addition to the regular Convention 
Committees, two special committees were 
established. One committee was to look 
into the report of the Roach Commission 
on Workmen’s Compensation, and the other 
was to study the Provincial Labour Code. 


Credentials Committee 


The Credentials Committee refused 
admission to three delegates, who, in their 
opinion, had shown Communist leanings. 
The Committee reported that they had 
interviewed these delegates, and that the 
evidence presented against them was in 
the committee’s opinion sufficient to 
warrant exclusion from the Convention. 
The Committee’s recommendation received 
almost unanimous support from the dele- 
gates when a vote was called for. 

The action of the Convention was in 
line with the policy of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada as laid down 
at its Montreal Convention in September. 
In addition to barring the three delegates, 
the Convention amended its Constitution 
to bring it in line with the TLC on the 
matter of representation at Conventions 
(L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1801). An amend- 
ment was also passed which required all 
nominees for office to take an oath declar- 
ing themselves to be free of any affiliation 
with any organization or group “which 
expounds or promotes or encourages any 
doctrine or philosophy contrary or sub- 
versive to the fundamental principles of 
the democratic form of government of 
Canada... .”’ This amendment is also 
patterned after a similar section of the 
TLC constitution. 
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Controls and Subsidies 


There was considerable discussion by the 
delegates on the matter of controls and 
subsidies and the high cost of living. 
Resolutions were passed asking for main- 
tenance by the Federal Government of its 
rent control regulations, and failing this 
a strong demand by the Federation that 
the Ontario Provincial Government assume 
control of rents. 

Another resolution asked for the estab- 
lishment of subsidies on essential foods, 
and the imposition of a 100 per cent excess 
profits tax. 


Labour Relations 


In the field of labour relations, the 
Convention’s primary interest was in the 
amending of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act, 1948. Several resolutions incorporated 
into one asked for revision of the Act to 
provide for:— 


deletion of the revocation of certifica- 
tion provision; 

a clear definition of company unions, 
and elimination of such unions from “any 
and all forms of certification ;” 


the right to apply for certification and. 
have a vote taken when 25 per cent of 
the employees in the proposed bargaining 
unit authorize “a bona fide union” to 
do so; 


a clause to state that fifty-one per cent 
of those voting should decide certifica- 
tion rather than the present clear 
majority ; 

an amendment to allow the issue of a 
union shop and compulsory check-off of 
union dues to be decided by a simple 
majority vote; 

closer supervision of “unfair practices” 
during a dispute; 

automatic grievance procedure to go 
into effect when certification is granted 
in order “to cover the period of early 
negotiation.” This part of the resolution 
went on to state that “the form of union 
security secured by negotiation should 
remain in force until changed by mutual 
consent of the parties concerned.” 


The resolution also requested that the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board be given 
“an adequate staff of administrators” to 
speed up procedure and quicken application 
of the provisions of the Act. Another 
section of the resolution asked for full 
coverage of employees of municipal cor- 
porations, their boards and commissions, by 
the Act. Insertion of special provisions in 
the Act was also recommended for the 


building trades and other groups of workers 
who worked “under similar fluctuating 
conditions.” 


Social Security and Health 


The Convention approved several reso- 
lutions on health and social security. One 
asked that the Ontario Government pro- 
mote the building of more convalescent 
hospitals and rest homes; another urged 
higher grants by the Province to the 
hospitals. A third resolution asked for 
establishment of more adequate facilities 
to handle mental cases. 

The Convention called for “speedy 
action” by provincial authorities in estab- 
lishing a satisfactory contributory scheme 
of health insurance in co-operation with 
the Federal Government. 

Following the lead of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, at its annual 
convention in Montreal, the Ontario Fed- 
eration adopted a resolution recommending 
that the Old Age Pension Act be amended 
to conform to the TLC requests (L.G., 
Nov:, 1950, p. 1804). This resolution also 
suggested that “provision be made for a 
condition wherein, after twenty years’ 
service in a particular industry, a worker 
is unable to continue in that industry at 
his regular work, then the said industry 
shall be required to provide an adequate 
pension or suitable employment for the 
worker until such time as he is eligible 
for old age pensions under the normal 
operation of the Act.” Another resolution 
requested the Ontario Government to in- 
crease Mother’s Allowances “by at least 
25 per cent.” 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The special committee set up to study 
the report of the Royal Commission on 
Workmen’s Compensation in Ontario 
(Roach Commission), reported favourably 
to the Convention. The Commission 
report was described as being progressive, 


and generally favourable to labour’s point 
of view. However, the Committee felt that 
the $200 recommended in the Report for 
burial expenses was not adequate. The 
committee also felt that disabled workers 
were entitled to 100 per cent compensation 
based on their full earnings. At present 
the law provides for compensation based 
on 75 per cent of earnings. 

The Committee said also that present 
provisions for the rehabilitation of injured 
workers were inadequate and recommended 
that measures be taken to increase facilities 
for finding suitable re-employment for 
these injured workers. It also registered 
opposition to what it called the forcing 
of injured workmen to take unsuitable and 
unsatisfactory employment following injury. 
The Committee strongly urged that the 
Ontario Legislature adopt the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission at its next 
session. 

Several resolutions on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation were passed following recom- 
mendation by the special committee. These 
resolutions closely followed the Committee’s 
own recommendations. 


Other Resolutions 


Among the subjects dealt with in other 
resolutions were the increasing price of 
milk, apprentice training and the operation 
of the Apprenticeship Act, highways, hours 
of work and vacations with pay, hydro, 
licences, provincial resources and taxation. 


Election of Officers 


A. F. MacArthur was re-elected Federa- 
tion President by a substantial majority 
over Gordon Smith of Toronto. Secretary- 
Treasurer Hugh J. Sedgwick was re-elected 
by acclamation. Vice-Presidents elected 
for the coming year were: H. J. Green, 
W. Godfrey, and George Beadle. 

The 1951 Convention will be held in 
Hamilton. 
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The Award of the Arbitrator under The Maintenance of Railway 
Operation Act, made during December, assured non-operating 
employees of the Railways the introduction of the five-day forty- 
hour week on June 1, 1951, and a further wage increase of three 
cents per hour effective from September 1, 1950, under a two-year 
contract. {|The Canada Labour Relations Board recently revoked 
an order of certification granted to the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
on the grounds that this organization was not a trade union 
within the meaning of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act. 


Introduction 


A conclusion was written during December 
to the protracted dispute between the major 
Canadian Railways and the two groups of 
international and national labour unions 
representing their non-operating employees. 
The dispute. originally involved demands 
made on behalf of the employees for wage 
increases of seven cents in hourly rates of 
pay in the case of the international unions 
and ten cents in the case of the national 
organizations, together with the establish- 
ment of a five-day forty-hour work week 
effective September 1, 1949, instead of the 
generally existing work week of forty-eight 
hours, with no reduction in take-home pay, 
and- with overtime to be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half. Proposals made 
by the Railways for a ten-point revision 
in working Rules in order to facilitate a 
“fair and economical” introduction of a 
shorter work week were also involved. 

The dispute, as has been reported in 
previous issues of the Lasour Gazerrs, 
began on June 16, 1949, when the various 
unions served notice of their demands upon 
the Railways, and culminated in a nation- 
wide strike which crippled transportation, 
telegraphs and ancillary services from 
August 22 to August 30, 1950. The strike 
was terminated by special legislation 
adopted at an emergency session of Parlia- 
ment, cited as The Maintenance of Rail- 
way Operation Act. Pursuant to this 
statute, the Hon. R. L. Kellock, one of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
was appointed on October 17, 1950, by His 
Hixcellency the Governor General in Council 
as Arbitrator to determine and decide all 
matters that had not been agreed upon in 
earlier negotiations between the Railways 
and the Unions. 

The Award of Mr. Justice Kellock, which 
was made public on December 18, 1950, 
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is printed in full beginning page 194. It 
directed that the four-cent increase in wage 
rates: provided for in The Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act should be increased 
by a further three cents, the resulting 
seven cents to be effective as from 
September 1, 1950, and that the five-day 
forty-hour week should become effective 
June 1, 1951, provided that fromthe said 
date to and including August 31, 1951, 
straight time only should be payable to 
the employees up to forty-eight hours per 
week. 

One of the provisions of The Maintenance 
of Railway Operation’ Act was that the 
Arbitrator should decide the matters at 
issue “within the limits of the proposals 
that he determines were made by the 
Railway companies and the unions in 
respect of that matter” at the time nego- 
tiations were terminated: between them ‘on 
August 26, 1950, or which were made by 
either party after commencément of the 
said Act at any time before the matter 
came before him and “which narrow these 
limits”. It being necessary to determine 
at the outset the area in dispute between 
the parties, Mr. Justice Kellock declared 
that he found that the respective positions 
of the Railways and the employees on 
August 26, 1950 (in which no changes were 
made by either the companies or the unions 
up to the time the arbitration opened), 
were as follows:— 


This section covers proceedings under 
two federal statutes, the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act and 
the Conciliation and Labour Act, involv- 


ing the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour 


Relations Board and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 


Railway Companies 
1. A 4-cent per hour wage increase to be 
effective September 1, 1950. 


2. A 5-day, 40-hour 
September 1, 1951. 


week to _ begin 


3. A 2-year contract to run from Septem- 
ber 1, 1950. 


4. An agreement along lines indicated by 
the negotiating committee (of the 
unions) as satisfactory to negotiate 
amendments in certain rules. 


5. A clause dealing with payment of 
straight time up to 48 hours a week in 
the event of a national emergency. 


6. Hotel and water transport workers to 
be covered in a separate contract for 
one year, to be granted an increase of 
2 cents per hour effective September 1, 
1950. 


Unions 
1. A 7-cent per hour wage increase to be 
effective June 1, 1950. 


2. A 5-day, 40-hour week effective June 1, 
1951, with a 3-months’ transitional 
period during which straight time would 
be payable up to 48 hours a week. 


3. Same as No. 3 opposite. 


4. Same as No. 4 opposite. 


5. Same as No. 5 opposite. 


6. Hotel and water transport employees to 
be dealt with on the same basis as the 
other employees. 


a 


The Arbitrator also mentioned that, at 
the same time, there was in existence an 
alternative proposal on the part of the 
unions for a wage increase of five cents 
per hour retroactive to January 1, 1950, 
provided a cost-of-living bonus clause be 
made effective at once granting a one-cent 
per hour wage increase for each one-point 
rise in the cost-of-living index. The other 
terms of this proposal were identical with 
the items numbered two to six of the 
employees’ other proposal set out above. 

Mr. Justice Kellock wrote into his Award 
the text of certain documents upon which 
the parties to the dispute had agreed earlier, 
and which were filed with him as exhibits 
during the course of the arbitration. In 
line with these documents, the Arbitrator 
directed that an agreement arrived at 
between the parties should govern for the 
purpose of bringing the forty-hour week 
into operation. This agreement provided 
that a sub-committee composed of repre- 
sentatives from the union organizations and 
the Railways should prepare a master 
agreement setting out the principles that 
are to govern the revision of the individual 
wage agreements, and providing for a 
method of final disposition of any disputes 
that might arise in applying these prin- 
ciples. The agreement contained a pro- 
vision that if the sub-committee was unable 
to agree as to any one or more of such 
principles, the parties would try to agree 
on a referee to decide such point or points. 
Failing mutual agreement, they would 
jointly request the Minister of Labour to 


appoint a referee. The agreement also 
provided that the decision of the referee 
should be rendered within fifteen days of 
the close of his hearings, and should be 
final and binding subject only to the 
parties themselves mutually agreeing to 
adopt a principle other than the decision 
of the referee. 

Another exhibit, the provisions of which 
the Arbitrator directed should be written 
into each wage agreement, related to an 
understanding arrived at by the parties as 
to the manner in which negotiations would 
be carried on with respect to the ten 
changes in Rules contained in the railways’ 
proposals. This differed from the negotiat- 
ing procedure for bringing the forty-hour 
week into operation in that, imstead of 
providing for a sub-committee representing 
both the employers’ group and the groups 
of associated unions to work out a master 
agreement, it provided for negotiations at 
the level of the parties to each individual 
collective agreement. Here again, the 
parties undertook that any matter arising 
out of such negotiations not agreed upon 
by the parties to the individual collective 
agreement, and which was necessary to be 
decided for the conclusion of the collective 
agreement subject to The Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act, should be referred 
to a referee by the parties to such indi- 
vidual agreement. If the parties failed to 
agree on a suitable referee, they would 
jointly request the Minister of Labour to 
appoint a referee. The decision of the 
referee was to be final and binding on both 
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parties, subject only to the parties them- 
selves mutually agreeing to adopt some 
other principle. 

The Arbitrator’s Award directed further 
that each individual agreement was also to 
contain a clause providing that in the 
event that the Government of Canada 
officially informed the companies and unions 
that the international situation had created 
emergency conditions which required extra- 
ordinary efforts on the part of all industry 
and all Canadians, it was agreed that the 
unions would waive penalties on overtime 
which would have been deemed to be over- 
time under the contracts existing at the 
date of the agreement. 

With regard to hotel and water transport 
employees, the Arbitrator’s Award directed 
that the terms of all agreements to which 
they were parties should be for one year 
from September 1, 1950. These employees 
were not granted any reduction in hours 
of work and were not included in the 
additional increase of three cents in the 
wage rates granted to the railway em- 
ployees, beyond the wage increase of four 
cents per hour to which they were entitled 
under the terms of The Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act. 

With respect to the request for the 
check-off included in the original demands 
of the national labour unions, the Arbi- 
trator determined as a fact that this did 
not remain as one of the matters in dispute 
on August 26, 1950. It was not, therefore, 
a matter to be dealt with in the arbitration 
proceedings under The Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act. 

* * * 


Widespread interest was created by 
Reasons for Judgment issued by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board at its December 
sittings, in which the Board revoked an 
order of certification granted to the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union on November 20, 
1947, by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board, as the bargaining agent of a unit 


of unlicensed employees of aides Lines, 
Limited, Sorel, Quebec. 

The Judgment arose out of an re 
tion for revocation made by Branch Lines, 
Limited, in which it was contended, first, 
that the Canadian Seamen’s Union no 
longer represented a majority of the com- 
pany’s unlicensed employees, and, second, 
in effect that the union was a Communist- 
dominated organization, and was not a trade 
union entitled to certification under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act in view of its purposes and 
activities. 

The Board decided that the company had 
not submitted evidence to support its con- 
tention that the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
no longer represented the majority of the 
employees in the bargaining unit, and that 
the application for revocation, in so far as 
it was based on this ground, failed. How- 
ever, relying upon a section of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act that gives the Board authority to 
determine questions as to whether an organ- 
ization or association is a trade union, the 
Board found that the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union was not a trade union within the 
meaning of the Act, and revoked the 
previous order of certification. 

The text of the Board’s Reasons for 
Judgment is reprinted below in this section. 
It contains a review of the evidence upon 
which the Board decided that the primary 
purposes of the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
were no longer the purposes of a trade union 
as set forth in the Act. 

* * * 

Year-end statistics under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
indicated that from the inception of the 
Act on September 1, 1948, to December 31, 
1950, a total of 200 applications for cer- 
tification were received by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board. Of these, 102 
applications were granted, while 44 were 
rejected and 33 were withdrawn. The 
remaining 21 were still under investigation. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
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tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
Services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments-—-fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and _ to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 


Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min-. 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta: two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in_Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of December. 
The Board issued two certificates designat- 
ing bargaining agents, rejected one applica- 
tion for certification, revoked one certificate 
designating a bargaining agent, and ordered 
one representation vote. During the month 
the Board received ten applications for 
certification. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada), on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed in the deck, engine- 
room and steward’s departments of deepsea 
dry cargo vessels of Canadian registry 
owned or bareboat operated by Canadian 
Union Line Limited, Vancouver (Ih.Geg 
Nov., 1950, p. 1892). 

9. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, on behalf of a 
unit of news stand attendants employed on 
vessels of the Canadian Pacific Railway 


Company (British Columbia Coast Steam- 
ship Service) (L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 55). 


Anplication for Certification 
Rejected 


The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
applicant, and Island Motor Transport 
Limited, Charlottetown, P.EI,, respondent 
(L.G., Oct., 1950, p. 1669). The applica- 
tion was rejected for the reason that, in 
view of the present scope of the company’s 
operations, the Board was without juris- 
diction in the maiter. 


Certificate Designating Bargaining Agent 
Revoked 

The Board revoked the order of Novem- 
ber 20, 1947 (L.G., Dec., 1947, p. 1783), 
certifying the Canadian Seamen’s Union as 
the bargaining agent of unlicensed personnel 
employed on the ships of Branch Lines 
Limited, Sorel, P.Q. (See Reasons for 
Judgment below.) 
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Representation Vote Ordered 


The Communication Workers of America, 
applicant, and the Northern Telephone 
Company Limited, New Liskeard, Ont., 
respondent (L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 2051). The 
Board ordered ‘the vote following an in- 
vestigation and a public hearing of the 
parties concerned. 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. Local No. 298, Building Service 
Employees International Union, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Telegraphs Divi- 
sion, Real Estate Department) (Investigat- 
ing Officer: L. Pepin). 

2. The Canadian Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, on behalf of pilots employed by Queen 
Charlotte Airlines Limited, Sea Island, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

3. The Canadian Communications Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of the Canadian Overseas Telecommunica- 
tion Corporation, Montreal (Investigating 
Officer: R. Trépanier). 

4. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit 
of locomotive engineers, handling steam or 
other classes of motive power, employed by 
the Canadian National Railways (Atlantic 
Region. Newfoundland District) (Investi- 
gating Officer: L. Pepin). 

5. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit 
of locomotive firemen, locomotive firemen’s 


helpers, hostlers, and hostlers’ helpers, hand- 
ling steam or other classes of motive power, 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Atlantic Region, Newfoundland Dis- 
trict) (Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 

6. The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by the Victoria Tug Company 
Limited, Victoria, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

7. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
marine engineers below the rank of chief 
engineer employed on vessels owned by 
Colonial Steamships Limited and operated 
by Sarnia Steamships Limited, Sarnia, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

8. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers, Inc., on behalf of marine 
engineers below the rank of chief engineer 
employed on vessels owned and operated 
by Sarnia Steamships Limited, Sarnia, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

9. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
marine engineers below the rank of chief 
engineer employed by Keystone Transport 
Limited, Montreal (Investigating Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

10. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union (Local No. 106, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America), on behalf of employees of J. B. 
Motor Express and subsidiary companies 
(Investigating Officer: R. Trépanier). 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in application for revocation 


of certification affecting 


Branch Lines Limited, with Head Office at Sorel, Que., Applicant, 


and 


Canadian Seamen’s Union, Respondent. 


The Applicant is a company engaged 
in water transportation, and operates a 
number of ships on the St. Lawrence 
waterways. 

The Respondent was certified on Novem- 
ber 20, 1947, by order made by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, as the bar- 
gaining agent of a unit of employees of the 
Applicant described as unlicensed personnel 
employed upon the ships of the Applicant. 
The order of certification made by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board as afore- 
said has continuing force and effect under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act by virtue of the provi- 
sions of section seventy-two of that Act, 
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The Board consisted of the Hon. 
Chief Justice G. B. O'Connor, Chairman, 
and Messrs. W. L. Best, E. R. Complin, 
J. A. D’Aoust, A, Deschamps, A. J. Hills, 
A. R. Mosher, G. Picard and H. Taylor, 


members. The Judgment of the Board 
was delivered by the Chairman. 
nee al 


which provides that every order, decision or 
determination or any other act or thing 
made, given or done by or on behalf of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board shall 
in so far as the said order, decision, deter- 
mination, act or thing might be made, given 
or done under the Industrial Relations and 


Disputes Investigation Act, be deemed to 
have been made, given or done by the 
Canada Labour Relations Board. ‘The 
undertaking of the Applicant upon which 
the employees in the unit are employed 
falls within the category of undertakings or 
businesses to which the Act applies, under 
the head of navigation and shipping. 

The Applicant contends that the order of 
certification should be revoked on two 
grounds: firstly, on the ground that the 
Respondent no longer represents the 
majority of employees in the bargaining 
unit; and, secondly, in effect on the ground 
that the Respondent is a Communist- 
dominated organization, and is not a trade 
union entitled to certification under the 
Act in view of its purposes and activities. 

The Act by section eleven thereof 
empowers the Board to revoke certification 
where it is satisfied that the certified 
bargaining agent no longer represents the 
majority of employees in the unit for which 
certification was granted. 

The Act by subsection two of section 
sixty-one empowers the Board, if it con- 
siders it advisable so to do, to reconsider 
any decision or order made by it under 
the Act, and to vary or revoke any decision 
or order made by it under the Act. Sub- 
section one: of section sixty-one provides 
that if, in any proceeding before the Board, 
a question arises under the Act as to 
whether an organization or association is an 
employers’ organization or a trade union, 
the Board shall decide the question and its 


decision shall be final and conclusive for alles 


the purposes of the Act. 

As the Applicant has not submitted 
evidence to support its contention that the 
Respondent no longer represents the 
majority of employees in the bargaining 
unit, the application for revocation, in so 
far as it is based upon this ground, fails. 

It is necessary now to deal with the other 
issue raised in this application. 

Under the provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
only an organization or association of 
persons which qualifies as a “trade union” 
within the meaning of the definition of that 
term in the Act may be certified under the 
Act as the bargaining agent of employees. 

Para. (r) of section two of the Act defines 
a trade union to mean “any organization of 
employees formed for the purpose of regu- 
lating relations between employers and 
employees but shall not include an 
employer-dominated organization.” 

Where in any matter coming before the 
Board it is necessary for the Board to 
determine whether an organization is a 
trade union for the purposes of the Act, 
the Board ordinarily accepts the purposes 


set out in the constitution of the organiza- 
tion as being the purposes of the organ- 
ization. Nevertheless, the Board is not 
bound to accept the purposes as so set 
forth in the constitution of the organization 
as the purposes of the organization where 
it is satisfied that the organization has 
engaged in activities and operations which 
establish beyond reasonable doubt that the 
primary and real purposes of the organiza- 
tion are other than those set forth in its 
constitution, or are other than those alleged 
by the organization to be its purposes. 

Regardless of what claim the Respondent 
may have had at an earlier date to be a 
trade union within the meaning of the Act, 
the Board is satisfied for the reasons here- 
inafter set out that the Respondent’s 
primary ‘purpose is not such as to bring 
the organization within the definition of 
“trade union” or “union” in the Act. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
in the course of the strike of seamen 
employed on ships of Canadian shipping 
companies operating out of Eastern ports, 
declared by the Respondent in the spring 
of 1949, the Respondent worked actively in 
defiance of Canadian law to tie up a 
number of Canadian ships in ports in the 
United Kingdom, Europe, South Africa, 
West Indies, New Zealand and Australia, 
and for this purpose enlisted the support of 
reputed Communist groups within dock 
workers’ organizations in the United 
Kingdom and in ports in other countries 
mentioned with a view to the withdrawal 
of facilities for loading and unloading the 
ships so tied up at these ports. The action 
so taken by the Respondent in the United 
Kingdom, resulting in a series of dock 
strikes in that country, is fully set out in 
the British Government white paper 
entitled “Review of the British Dock 
Strikes 1949” presented to Parliament by 
the Minister of Labour and National 


‘Service in December, 1949. In a summary 


contained in that report of the salient 
features of these occurrences, the report 
states that these strikes of dock workers 
in the United Kingdom were fomented by 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union to support 
a strike of seamen employed by Canadian 
shipping companies on vessels operated out 
of Eastern Canadian ports and a tie-up of 
vessels upon which these seamen were 
employed in British ports. The report then 
states that this campaign in the United 
Kingdom was founded upon the support 
mainly of members of the Communist party 
and their sympathizers. In a Foreword to 
the report, the Minister said: “The 
evidence shows that there was throughout 
a cold and deliberate plan, and that 
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unofficial leaders were completely  in- 
different to the loss and suffering that 
might result. They had one aim only—to 
restore the fortunes of the Communist- 
dominated Canadian Seamen’s Union”’. 

The Board regards these incidents as 
evidence of the close association of the 
Respondent with foreign elements of the 
international Communist front in _ the 
promotion of international Communist 
policies and activities which are entirely 
foreign to the purposes of a trade union 
under the Act. 

It is common knowledge in Canada that 
the Respondent is a Communist-directed 
organization. The political affiliation of an 
organization does not affect its status as 
a trade union. Nevertheless, the frequent 
transformation made by Communist ele- 
ments of organizations formed for other 
purposes, over which they obtain control, 
into organizations whose real and ulterior 
purpose becomes the promotion of Com- 
munist objectives is well known in this 
country. 

The Respondent was expelled from 
membership in the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation at the 21st Biennial 
Congress of the Federation held in July, 
1950. This long-established international 
organization comprises over 80 trade unions 
drawn from all five continents. The Con- 
gress record of expulsion cites that the 
Respondent “gave out instructions which 
conflict with all tradition of maritime trade 
union action and also with Canadian law”, 
also characterizes the actions of the 
Respondent as being “contrary to all rules 
of trade union strategy” and recites that 
the decision to expel the Respondent from 
the International Transport Workers’ Fed- 
eration was taken because the Respondent 
had “harmed the interests of its own 
members and those of other affiliated 
unions”. 

The Respondent was also expelled from 
membership in the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada at the Convention of 


that Congress held in September, 1949, 
after having been suspended by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Congress as from 
June 3, 1949. It appears from the Congress 
record of the Convention that these deci- 
sions were made after consideration and 
condemnation of the actions of the 
Respondent in the calling of the seamen’s 
strike as being unnecessary, and in the 
events following thereon as being detri- 
mental to trade union interests. 

Expulsion from a trade union congress 
cannot in itself deprive a union of its 
status under the Act. The Board wishes 
it to be clearly understood that it does not 
base its decision on the action taken by 
the trade union congresses. The Board 
does, however, give weight to the reasons 
given by the trade union congresses in the 
expulsion of the Respondent from member- 
ship as lending weight to the conclusion 
that the primary purposes of the 
Respondent are no longer the purposes of 
a trade union as set forth in the Act. 

For the reasons given above, the Board 
finds that the Respondent is not a trade 
union within the meaning of the Act, and 
therefore is not entitled to certification as 
a bargaining agent under the provisions of 
the Act. 

The Board accordingly revokes the order 
of November 20, 1947, certifying the 
Respondent as the bargaining agent of 
employees of the Applicant consisting of 
unlicensed personnel employed upon the 


ships of the Applicant. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman 
for the Board. 
M. Picus, Esq., K.C., 
A. Stmarp, Hsq.., 
L. Hupon, Esq., 
for the Applicant. 
A. Marcus, Esq,., 
H. Davis, Esq, 
for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, December 7, 1950. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During the month of December the 
Minister appointed Conciliation Officers to 
deal with disputes between the following 
parties :— 

1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 


Helpers’ Union, and (Local No. 106, Inter- | 


national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America), and Smith Transport Limited, 
Montreal (Conciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 
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2. Dawson Miners’ Union (Local No. 564, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers) and the Yukon Con- 
solidated Gold Corporation Limited, 
Dawson, Y.T. (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

3. The Canadian Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation and Trans-Canada Air Lines (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper). 


4. Local No. 333, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, and 
the Alberta Wheat Pool (Elevator Depart- 
ment), Vancouver (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 

5. Local 342, United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, and Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Limited, Saskatoon (Conciliation Officer: 
R. H. Hooper). 

6. The Canadian Air Line Flight Atten- 
dants Association and Trans-Canada Air 
Lines (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Settlements Effected by 
Conciliation Officers 


1. On December 20 the Minister received 
a report from Bernard Wilson, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between Local B1440, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
and the Chaudiére Water Power Owners 
and Lessees (L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 2053). 

2. On December 26 the Minister received 
a report from Liguori Pepin, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers and the Abitibi Coach 
Lines and Transportation Company Limited, 
Vali DOr. 2.Q9(L.Gi Jang 1951, p.-55). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. On December 13 the Minister appointed 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
the Canadian Navigators’ Federation and 
the Prescott and Ogdensburg Ferry Com- 
pany Limited, Prescott, Ont. The Board 
was appointed following receipt of the 
report of Liguori Pepin, Conciliation Officer 
(L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 2054). Constitution 
of the Board had not been completed at 
the end of the month. 

2. On December 27 the Minister appointed 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with matters in. dispute between 
Local No. 333, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, and the 
Alberta Wheat Pool (Elevator Depart- 
ment), Vancouver. The Board was 
appointed following receipt of the report 
of G. R. Currie, Conciliation Officer (See 
above). Constitution of the Board had not 
been completed at the end of the month. 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation appointed by the Minister on 


October 19, 1950, to deal with matters in 
dispute between Eldorado Mining and 
Refining (1944) Limited, Port Hope, Ont., 
and Local No. 13173, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America (L.G., Dec., 1950, 
p. 2054), was fully constituted on December 
2 with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge W. F. Schwenger, Hamilton, Ont., 
as Chairman. Judge Schwenger was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, Messrs. J. P. 
Pratt, K.C., and Herbert Orliffe, both of 
Toronto, who had _ previously been 
appointed on the nominations of the com- 
pany and union, respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation appointed by the Minister on 
November 17, 1950, to deal with matters 
in dispute between Canada Coach Lines 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and Local No. 
1454, Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America (L.G., Jan., 1951, 
p. 56), was fully constituted on December 
14 with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge R. S. Clark, Guelph, Ont., as Chair- 
man. Judge Clark was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, 
Messrs. R. V. Hicks and A. F. MacArthur, 
both of Toronto, who had previously been 
appointed on the nominations of the com- 
pany and union, respectively. 


Consent to Prosecute Refused 


During the month the Minister refused 
consent to prosecute in the matter of an 
application, submitted under Section 46 of 
the Act by the Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
for consent to prosecute Branch Lines 
Limited, Sorel, P.Q., for alleged violations 
of certain provisions of the Act (L.G., Aug., 
1950, p. 1173). 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


During December advice was received 
that matters in dispute between the Lake- 
head Terminal Elevator Association, repre- 
senting ten elevator companies at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, and the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, had been settled following 
receipt by the parties of the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which dealt with the dispute (L.G., Oct., 
1950, p. 1669) and following further inter- 
vention by the Department of Labour. 
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Award of the Honourable Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock, Arbitrator 
in the Matter of the Maintenance of Railway Operation Act 


Pursuant to my appointment by P.C. 
4994, dated October 17, 1950, I proceeded 
to hear this matter at the City of Mont- 
real on the 27th, 30th and 3i1st days of 
October, and the Ist, 8th, 9th and 10th 
days of November, 1950, and for that 
purpose was attended by representatives of 
the railways and the organizations of the 
employees concerned, as set out in 
Appendix “A” hereto. Further material 
was subsequently filed on November 20, 
December 1 and 5, 1950. 

The railways represented before me 
operate 92 per cent of the total railway 
mileage in Canada. The employees directly 
concerned constitute what is known as the 
non-operating employees, as distinct from 
the employees who actually operate the 
trains, that is, engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors, trainmen and yardmen. The non- 
operating employees of the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific Railways, 
the two largest systems, number 85,484 in 
the case of the former and 62,979 in the 
case of the latter, a total of 148,463. There 
are in addition 6,286 hotel employees and 
2,977 water transport employees. The non- 
operating employees who are organized, are 
divided into two major groups, composed 
of fifteen international and two national 
labour unions. 

The operating employees, some 31,461, 
have also served notices for wage increases 
of various amounts, as to which negotiations 
are in progress, and I am given to under- 
stand that any change in wages or hours 
of the non-operating employees inevitably 
influences settlement of the same matters 
with respect to operating employees. All 
-of the approximately 189,000 employees of 
the two main systems are therefore either 
directly or indirectly involved. I have set 
out in Schedule I the wage rates of the 
main classifications of the first-mentioned 
group, and in Schedule II those of the 
second. Railway employees are, in addi- 
tion, entitled to certain pass privileges and 
pensions. General statements as to the 
latter in the case of the two major systems 
are set out in Schedules III and IV. 

By reason of its bearing on the ques- 
tions here involved, a short history leading 
up to the present situation is relevant. 

On the 16th of June, 1949, the various 
unions served upon the railways notices to 
treat with respect to the revision of all 
existing agreements, the specified matters 
to be negotiated being 


1. An increase of seven cents in hourly 
rates of pay in the case of the inter- 
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national organizations, and ten cents in 
the case of the national organizations. 

2. The establishment of a five-day, 
forty-hour work week instead of the 
existing forty-eight-hour week, effective 
September 1, 1949, the existing weekly 
earnings for forty-eight hours to be 
maintained in respect of the forty-hour 
week, with overtime to be paid for at 
the rate of time and one-half. 


On receipt of this notice, the railways, 
under date of the 4th of July, 1949, served 
notice’ indicating their willingness to con- 
sider the matters raised, and asked on 
their part for changes in certain terms of 
the . existing agreements deemed by the 
railways to be unduly onerous and restric- 
tive of efficient operation. Negotiations 
proceeded, but as no agreement resulted, 
resort was first had to conciliation at the 
hands of officers of the Department of 
Labour. Subsequently two boards of con- 
ciliation under a common chairman were 
appointed and they reported on April 11, 
1950. The railways accepted the findings 
of the boards, but the employees did not, 
and a strike took place at 6:00 am. of 
August 22, 1950. The Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act was passed on 
August 30, 1950, and I have been given 
to understand that September Ist is to be 
taken as the day upon which the employees 
returned to work. 

It is provided by subsection 1 of Section 
5 of the statute that, failing agreement 
between a railway company and a union, 
either as to the terms of a collective agree- 
ment to which the Act applies, or as to 
any revision or amendment thereof, the 
Governor in Council shall appoint an 
arbitrator to decide all matters not then 
agreed upon between them that appear to 
the arbitrator necessary to be decided for 
conclusion of such collective agreement, 
including the fixing of a term during which 
the agreement shall operate and, subject 
to subsection 2, the fixing of a day or 
days, whether before or after the decision 
of the arbitrator, to which the terms of 
the collective agreement may be retroactive. 

By subsection 8, it is provided that in 
deciding any “matter” under the section, 
the arbitrator shall decide the matter 

within the limits of the proposals that 
he determines were made by the railway 
companies and the unions in respect of 
that matter 


at the time negotiations were terminated 
between them on August 26, 1950, or which 


were made by either after the commence- 
ment of the statute at any time before 
the “matter” came before him 


which narrow these limits. 


The arbitrator, however, may not reduce 


the increase of four cents per hour in 


Railway Companies 
1. A 4-cent per hour wage increase to be 
effective September 1, 1950. 


2. A 5-day, 40-hour week to 
September 1, 1951. 


begin 


3. A 2-year contract to run from Septem- 
ber 1, 1950. 


4. An agreement along lines indicated by 
the negotiating committee (of the 
unions) as satisfactory to negotiate 
amendments in certain rules. 


5. A clause dealing with payment of 
straight time up to 48 hours a week in 
the event of a national emergency. 


6. Hotel and water transport workers to 
be covered in a separate contract for 
one year, to be granted an increase of 
2 cents per hour effective September 1, 
1950. 


At the same time, there was in existence 
an alternative proposal on the part of the 
unions as follows:— 


1. A 5-cent per hour wage increase retro- 
active to January 1, 1950, provided a 
cost-of-living bonus clause be made 
effective at once granting a l-cent per 
hour wage increase for each one point 
rise in the cost-of-living index. 


The other terms of this proposal were 
identical with items 2 to 6 of the employees’ 
other proposal set out above. 

No changes were made by either the 
companies or the unions up to the time 
the arbitration opened. 

It was contended on behalf of the 
employees at one stage of the hearings that 
each of their alternative proposals was a 
“pyackage” offer, to which effect must be 
given in toto or not at all, with the result 
that if the arbitrator did not ultimately 
adopt the seven-cent or the five-cent term, 
the employees would be free from their 
offer of a two-year contract. It was argued 
that in that event the arbitrator could fix 
a term of less but not more than two 
years, as the upper limit would have been 
established by the proposal of the railways. 

This contention is obviously fallacious 
and excluded by the terms of the statute 
which fixes, at the date mentioned, the 
positions of the parties distributively with 


existing wage rates provided for by 
Section 3. 

It is therefore necessary to determine at 
the outset the area in dispute between the 
parties, and I find that the respective 
positions of the railways and the employees 


on August 26, 1950, were as follows:— 


Unions 


1. A 7-cent per hour wage increase to be 
effective June 1, 1950. 

2. A 5-day, 40-hour week effective June 1, 
1951, with a 3-months’ transitional 
period during which straight time would 
be payable up to 48 hours a week. 


3. Same as No. 3 opposite. 


4, Same as No. 4 opposite. 


5. Same as No. 5 opposite. 


6. Hotel and water transport employees to 
be dealt with on the same basis as the 
other employees. 


—_ 


respect to each term of their respective 
proposals. The contention was ultimately 
withdrawn, and it was agreed that the 
duration of each contract to be settled was 
two years throughout. 

There was some discussion also as to the 
content to be given to the somewhat general 
language employed on each side in items 4 
and 5 of the proposals, but any misunder- 
standing between the parties as to these 
has now been settled. Exhibit 27 deals 
with item 4, and is as follows:— 

In order to conclude the collective 
agreements to which the Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act applies it will be 
necessary for the parties to each collec- 
tive agreement to negotiate with respect 
to the ten changes in rules contained in 
the railways’ proposals in an effort to 
reach agreement on such changes. 


Therefore it is hereby agreed that :— 

1. Any matter arising out of such 
negotiations not agreed upon by the 
parties to the individual collective 
agreement and which is necessary 
to be decided for the conclusion of 
the collective agreement subject to 
the Maintenance of Railway Oper- 
ation Act shall be referred by the 
parties to such agreement for 
decision to a referee. 
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2. Such referee shall be chosen by 
agreement by the parties concerned. 
In the event of failure to agree on 
a suitable referee they shall jointly 
request the Minister of Labour of 
the Dominion of Canada to appoint 
such referee. 


3. Such referee shall decide only the 
points coming within the scope of 
Section 1 hereof, referred to him in 
writing by the parties jointly or 
severally. He shall receive sub- 
missions from the representatives of 
both parties and may require such 
other information as he may deem 
necessary to enable him to reach a 
decision. His decision shall be 
rendered in writing within fifteen 
days of the close of his hearings 
and shall be final and binding on 
both parties, subject only to the 
parties mutually agreeing to adopt 
a principle other than the decision 
of the referee. 


4. The expense of such referee and of 
any necessary hearings shall be 
divided equally between the parties 
hereto. 


Item 5 is dealt with by Exhibit 30, which 
is as follows:— 


In the event that the Government of 
Canada officially informs the Companies 
and Unions that the international situa- 
tion has created emergency conditions 
which require extraordinary efforts on the 
part of all industry and all Canadians, 
it is agreed that the Unions will waive 
penalties on overtime which would not 
have been deemed to be overtime under 
the contracts existing at the date of this 
agreement. 


It is the common understanding that 
“the contracts existing at the date of this 
agreement” means the contracts existing at 
the date of the exhibit, apart from any 
change of terms which may be effected by 
this award. 

For the purpose of bringing the forty- 
hour week into operation, the parties have 
also entered into the following agreement 
(Exhibit 28)7— 

1. The parties hereto have agreed that 
a forty-hour week is to be estab- 
lished for certain categories of 
railway employees. 

2. For the purpose of establishing 
principles to govern the application 
of a forty-hour week to such rail- 
way employees the parties agree 
that representatives from the organ- 
izations and the _ railways shall 
constitute a sub-committee. 
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3. This sub-committee shall prepare a 
master agreement, setting out the 
principles that are to govern the 
revision of the individual wage 
agreements to give effect to the 
forty-hour week, and providing for 
a method of final disposition of any 
disputes that may arise in applying 
these principles to the individual 
wage agreements. 

4. In the event that the sub-committee 
is unable to reach agreements as to 
any one or more of such principles 
to govern the revision of the 
individual wage agreements, the 
parties hereto shall endeavour to 
agree on a referee to decide such 
point or points at issue. Failing 
agreement between the parties on a 
suitable referee they shall jointly 
request the Minister of Labour of 
the Dominion of Canada to appoint 
such referee. 


5. Such referee shall decide only the 
points referred to him in writing by 
the sub-committee. He shall receive 
submissions from the representatives 
of each party on the sub-committee 
and may require such other infor- 
mation as he may deem necessary 
to enable him to reach a decision. 
His decision shall be rendered in 
writing within fifteen days of the 
close of his hearings and shall be 
final and binding on both parties, 
subject only to the parties mutually 
agreeing to adopt a principle other 
than the decision of the referee. 

6. The expenses of such referee and of 
any necessary hearings shall be 
divided equally between the parties 
hereto. 

7. This agreement shall be effective 
7th November, 1950, and _ shall 
remain in effect until completion of 
the master agreement as referred to 
in Section 3. 


The consummation of these agreements 
greatly facilitated the arbitration and I 
cannot refrain from expressing apprecia- 
tion of the spirit which brought them 
about, which in fact prevailed throughout 
the hearings. 

With respect to the request for the 
check-off included in the notice to treat of 
the national organizations, I determined as 
a fact at the hearings that this did not 
remain as one of the matters in dispute 
on August 26, 1950. It is therefore not a 
matter to be dealt with in this arbitration. 
“On behalf of the unions it is contended 
that the effect of the statute has been to 
equate the hotel and water transport 


employees with the other employees here 
in question, so that if there is to be an 
adjustment in wages or hours as to the 
latter group, the same must apply to all. 
In support of this contention reference is 
made to certain expressions in the preamble 
of the statute. I was also referred to the 
discussion in Parliament when the Bill was 
under consideration. 

In my opinion, the language of subsection 
3 of Section 5 is clear and mandatory. The 
arbitrator is to decide any particular matter 
“within the limits of the proposals that he 
determines were made by the railway 
companies and the unions in respect of 
that matter’ at the time pointed out by 
the statute. Accordingly, even if there can 
be said to be any ambiguity in the pre- 
amble, which I do not suggest, the operative 
provisions must govern. 

So far as the employees other than the 
hotel and water transport employees are 
concerned, the reason that the forty-hour 
week became statutory is due to the fact 
that it was a common term of the pro- 
posals on each side, the only difference 
being as to its effective date. With respect 
to the hotel and water transport employees, 
however, the railways’ proposal was on the 
basis of continuation of the existing forty- 
eight-hour week and they were proposing a 
one year contract. Accordingly, in their 
case the area in dispute so far as the 
stundard work week and contract period are 
concerned, lies between forty-eight hours 
and forty hours, and between one year and 
two years. With respect to rates per hour, 
the railways offered two cents, while the 
unions proposed the same alternative in- 
creases as they designed to apply to the 
other employees. The statute, by Section 3, 
has expressly given an increase of four cents 
to all employees including hotel and water 
transport employees, so that so far as wage 
rates are concerned, the area in dispute 
with respect to these employees is the same 
as in the case of the other employees. I 
propose to deal with. the questions affecting 
the hotel and water transport staffs after 
I have dealt with those relating to the other 
employees here in question. 

With respect to hourly rates, the request 
of the employees in June 1949 for seven 
cents and ten cents was, as put in their 
written submission in these proceedings 


calculated simply to maintain the living 
standards established in 1948 and the 
cost of living-wage relationship which 
then existed. 


It is pointed out by the employees that 
the cost-of-living index has continued to 
rise substantially since June 1949, so that 
a larger amount would have been then 


warranted if the subsequent course of 
events could have been envisaged. Accord- 
ingly, it is urged that the only way recoup- 
ment can now be attained is by increasing 
the hourly rate by the full seven cents 
asked for, and by a direction that the 
increase be made retroactive. 

The case for the employees is exclu- 
sively rested upon this maintenance of 
living standard basis. Although it is 
“buttressed”, as their submissions state, by 
comparisons with rates in outside industry, 
the employees’ case remains “based on cost- 
of-living increase.” From this point of 
view, taken by itself, the relevant facts are 
as follows:— 

The cost-of-living index, on the 1935 to 
1939 base equalling 100, stood at 169-8 on 
September 1, 1950. This represents a rise 
of 67-3 per cent above’the annual average 
index of 101-5 for the year 1939. In 
the last-mentioned year, the average 
hourly earnings of non-operating railway 
employees, the group here in question, were 
57-6 cents. Merely to have kept pace with 
the increase in the cost of living, a rate of 
96:4 cents would have been required. 
Actually, immediately prior to the passing 
of the statute, the rate was 101°9 cents, 
and by virtue of the four-cent increase 
awarded by Section 3 of the statute, the 
rate is now 105-9 cents. 

The last increase prior to that of 1950 
was effected by an agreement of July 16, 
1948, made retroactive to March 1, 1948, 
which increased all railway wages by seven- 
teen cents per hour. As there has been no 
wage rate change since that time until that 
effected by the statute of 1950, both parties 
accept 101-9 cents, the rate of average 
hourly earnings in 1949, as the rate estab- 
lished by the agreement of 1948, and as the 
rate which prevailed until the passing of 
the statute. 

On behalf of the employees it is con- 
tended that the above increase of seventeen 
cents established a standard of living which 
should be maintained. They say this 
increase was granted by the railways and 
accepted by the employees, however 
unwillingly it may have been done on 
either side, and that there should be no 
attempt to go behind the relationship thus 
established for the determination of the 
propriety of their present claim. 

The railways, on the other hand, strongly 
contend that such a stand is unsound. The 
railways say that the situation brought 
about in 1948 was the result of the threat 
of a strike and is therefore not to be 
regarded as a recognition on their part of 
a proper cost of living-wage rate relation- 
ship. They contend that a proper rate 
should only be arrived at on the basis of 
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the rise in the index from some period of 
relative stability, and they suggest either 
1939 or the period under price and wage 
control which ended in 1946. 

For the purposes of this arbitration, I am 
prepared to accept the contention of the 
employees for the reason that I do not 
think I can re-try the merits of any dispute 
which may have existed in 1948, or go 
behind the situation which was then brought 
into being. But I think that in consider- 
ing the situation prevailing in June 1949, 
at the time of the notice to treat, and 
subsequently, the proper starting point is 
the situation existing in June 1948 rather 
than March. The settlement was in fact 
made in July, and I think it must be taken 
that it was designed to take care of the 
situation then existing in so far as that was 
disclosed by the information then avail- 
able. The cost-of-living index figure as of 
June 1, 1948, namely, 154-3, had then been 
published. 

Acceptance of a contrary view is, I think, 
excluded by the facts. The employees have 
filed an exhibit which shows that, on the 
basis there given, namely, that a rise of 
one point in the cost-of-living index calls 
for an increase of forty cents per week, 
the new rate set in July had already fallen 
behind the increase in the index since 
March by $2.44 per week or five cents 
per hour. 

I do not think it reasonable to assume 
that the parties dealt on any such basis, 
but rather on the basis of the existing 
situation as it was then known. The dating 
back to March 1, 1948, may well have been 
to compensate, to that extent, for some 
such factor as the time occupied in reach- 
ing agreement, or it may be for other 
reasons. 

It may be well to point out here that 
the basis of forty cents per week used in 
. the employees’ exhibit above referred to, is 
purely arbitrary, as the amount required 
to keep any given wage rate on a parity 
with increases in the index is a mathe- 
matical problem. The amount required, 
based on the wage rate of 101-9 cents 
existing in June 1948, is -66 cents per hour 
or 31-68 cents per week for each point 
rise in the index. This, however, does not 
affect the point under discussion. 

At June 1, 1949, the index stood at 160°5, 
a rise of 6-2 points from June 1948, which 
called on the former date, for an increase 
in the wage rate of four cents per hour. 
An increase of seven cents would not have 
been called for until approximately June 
1950, when the index had reached 165-4. 
There are other factors which call for 
consideration. 
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That that is so is pointea vut by the fact 
that on August 10, 1950, the railways offered 
and the employees rejected an increase in’ 
hourly rates of eight and one-half cents 
because of the request for the early estab- 
lishment of the five-day, forty-hour week, 
now made statutory. 

When the new work week comes into 
effect, the hourly wage rates of the 
employees will be increased by 20 per cent, 
i.e. by 20°38 cents in the case of the 
average rate of 101-9, to which is to be 
added the statutory increase of four cents, 
making a total of 126-3 cents. 

For the bulk of the employees, the 
change to the forty-hour week will not in 
itself result in any increase in weekly 
earnings, but rather in a slight decrease, 
although for some 20,000 back-shop workers 
there will be an actual cash increase of 
$4.80 per week. The decrease above 
referred to arises from the manner in 
which both the railways and the employees 
agree the hourly rate consequent upon the 
reduction in the standard work week is to 
be calculated. It is agreed that the 20 
per cent increase to maintain earnings is 
to be applied to the rate, 101-9 cents, in 
force immediately before the statutory 
increase of four cents went into effect, thus 
increasing that figure by 20°38 cents, to 
which the four cents is then to be added. 
The new rate, therefore, becomes 126:3 
cents. The present rate is 105-9 cents. If 
it were increased by 20 per cent, the new 
rate would be 127-1 cents. The difference 
between the two on a weekly basis is 32 
cents, the decrease in question. 

On the other hand, the present hourly 
rate for the back-shop worker is 126 cents, 
the same rate as prevails in the case of 
the running shops. The latter, however, 
work the full forty-eight hours, earning 
$61.49 as a consequence, while the former 
have for many years worked only forty- 
four hours for a weekly wage of $56.36. 
When the conversion to the new standard 
work week occurs for both employees, it 
will be necessary that both classes working 
the same number of hours should receive 
the same weekly wage. The new weekly 
wage in the case of the running shop 
worker, calculated as explained above, will 
be $61.16, to which level it will be neces- 
sary to bring the back-shop worker, by 
increasing his weekly wage by $4.80. The 
shortening in hours worked of all employees, 
on the basis of average hours worked in 
1949, namely, 47:1, the latest figure avail- 
able, will amount to 7-1 hours per week. 
Actually, it is eight hours for the bulk of 
the employees, but four in the case of 
the back-shop workers and part of the 
clerical staff. 


To show that they have not done as 
well as others in the matter of wage rates, 
the employees refer to a table of “Index 
Numbers of Wage Rates in Canada by 
Industry, 1941-1948” to be found at pages 
1208-1209 of the Lasour GazetTr for 
October 1949. The index base is the figure 
100 established in 1939. The employees 
seek to compare the index number for 
steam railway wage rates in 1948, namely, 
170-2, with the general average for all 
industry, namely, 195-8, and they contend 
that 

these figures show glaringly that rail- 
way workers have not done as well as 
many others. 


The table above referred to, however, 
cannot be used for the purpose for which 
it is sought to be used. This table merely 
shows the percentages of increase in par- 
ticular industries and in the average for all 
industry since the year 1939, but unless 
the relation existing between wage rates in 
1939 19 known, it is quite impossible to use 
the table to establish that a greater per- 
centage increase since then in one industry 
than im another establishes a state of 
deficiency in the latter. In other words, 
an industry already paying a high rate in 
1939 might well not show as great an 
increase by 1948 as an industry in which 
the rate paid’ in 1939 was low. 

It might also be pointed out that if 
one may disregard the fact that the 
average rate figures of the railway 
employees which have been used in this 
arbitration include overtime as well as 
straight time, a fact which should not affect 
the result too greatly, the index now 
prevailing in the case of the non-operating 
railway workers would be 184. Taking into 
consideration the effect of the forty-hour 
week, it becomes 219. In the meantime, 
no doubt, the overall index will itself have 
increased beyond 195-8. The whole of this 
discussion is, however, not helpful. Resort 
to the table for such a purpose as the above 
merely produces a misleading impression. 

However, the position of the railway 
employee in comparison with comparable 
employment in outside industry, on a 
proper basis of comparison, is useful, and 
it will be convenient at this point to 
examine that situation. In so doing it is 
necessary to have resort to average figures, 
and I should say a word in that respect. 

During the course of the hearings, when 
_ discussion was proceeding on the basis of 
the average wage rate of the railway 
employees here in question, I asked to be 
furnished with information as to the scale 
of wages actually being paid, as an average 
figure, of necessity, indicates that numbers 


of employees are receiving less and others 
more than the average, and I wished to 
have before me the actual rates. That 
information was supplied and is embodied 
in Schedules I and II hereof. 

In subsequent submissions in writing 
filed by the employees, it is said that. 

Our basic objection to this is that a 
dispute of this sort, involving a large 
request based on increased living costs, 
cannot be the subject of a solution by 
averages. First, of course, in order to 
establish the railway average wage, 105-9 
cents now and 126-3 cents when the five- 
day week becomes effective, there have 
to be many rates higher and many lower 
than the average. There are now many 
thousands getting from eighty-five to 
ninety-five cents per hour. It is no help 
to them and their families to say that 
the average railway wage is 105-9 cents 
and that some are getting higher. And 
there has already been discussion of the 
impracticability of increasing some rates 
of pay and not others, not only because 
of the equal impact on all wages of the 
cost-of-living increase, but because long 
established differentials would be dis- 
turbed. These differentials are not just 
haphazard. Behind them are years of 
experience and adjustments, decisions of 
several conciliation boards and wage 
decisions of the War Labour Board. 
They represent a sort of scientific wage 
rate relationship based on many factors 
—job content, degree of responsibility, 
hazards, etc. 


Had either of the contending parties 
adduced any evidence enabling me to say 
that the wage rate in the case of any 
particular classification of railway employee 
was insufficient, from the standpoint of 
maintaining a reasonably proper standard 
of living, or in comparison with current 
rates in outside industry, or for any other 
reason, I should have been quite prepared 
to deal with it and to make any adjust- 
ment such evidence called for. The 
employees’ case, however, has not been put 
that way. What is asked for is the same 
increase in cents per hour for all classi- 
fications of railway employees. There is no 
basis upon which such a case can be dealt 
with that I know of, or which has been 
suggested, apart from the use of average 
figures. Indeed, both sides have had resort 
to them. The very exhibit to which I 
have already referred, which was filed on 
behalf of the employees for the purpose 
of showing the extent to which the railway 
wage rate had lagged behind the cost-of- 
living index, uses for that purpose the 
average rate of 101-9 cents of railway 
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employees in June 1948. Similarly, the table 
from the Lasour GAZETTE, discussed above, 
also adduced in evidence by the employees, 
uses average figures andi nothing else. 

To employ the average rate to ascertain 
to what extent wages have kept pace with 
the rise or fall in the cost-of-living index, 
is in fact to do in one operation the same 
thing as would be required if the wage rate 
for each classification of employee were 
considered separately. The real incongruity 
comes in if the increase in cents per hour, 
indicated by the use of the average figure, 
is applied to the wage rate of each classi- 
fication without discrimination. It is clear 
that in the case of a rate, say, of 75 cents 
per hour, a smaller absolute increase is 
required to keep it in line with any given 
upward rise in the index, than in the case 
of a rate of $1 per hour. Accordingly, to 
apply the same cents per hour increase to 
both, as the employees themselves ask, is 
to favour the lower paid employees at the 
expense of the higher paid classifications. 

The only information which I have been 
given as to rates of particular classifica- 
tions of railway employees in comparison 
with rates prevailing in outside industry for 
similar occupations, was submitted by the 
railway companies. This is set out in full 
in Schedules V and VI, to which I shall 
have occasion to refer more particularly a 
httle later. 

In making a comparison between railway 
wage rates and rates paid in outside indus- 
try, there are certain facts which should be 
kept in mind. The railway wage structure 
has been developed by collective bargaining 
over a long period, and recognized relation- 
ships or differentials of the character 
referred to by the employees above have 
been established between the _ various 
occupations. 

For the railways it is accordingly con- 
tended that any comparison of railway 
rates with outside rates, to be fair, must 
proceed on the basis of a comparison 
between groups of rates rather than merely 
as between particular rates for individual 
occupations, as it may be that conditions 
in outside industry have caused particular 
rates to be established on a higher level 
than in railway service. A second con- 
sideration is that for a majority of occupa- 
tions within the railway, rates of. pay are 
uniform across the country, and where 
differences exist as between different areas, 
these differences are between eastern and 
western Canada rather than between the 
larger and the smaller localities. The 
railways point out that in outside industry 
there are marked regional differentials 
distinct from differences to be found 
between rates prevailing in large centres 
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and those in smaller centres in the same 
territory. Therefore, a comparison between 
particular rates in outside industry in the 
highest paying locality and rates prevailing 
in the railway is not to be made if the 
present structure of railway wage rates is 
to persist. 

The railways also say that there is a 
third factor concerning the mechanical 
trades in which, in a number of instances, 
the work performed is closely comparable 
to that performed in outside industry. 
Under the existing railway wage structure 
for such trades, the railways and the 
employees, by mutual agreement, have 
established a uniform rate for the fully- 
qualified craftsman rather than rates for 
each trade. It is also said that the railway 
wage structure makes less provision for 
grading craftsmen in different trades than 
is the practice in outside industry, and 
while the railway mechanic is paid on the 
basis that he is fully qualified in his trade, 
he may not be fully employed up to his 
qualifications and may in fact spend a 
considerable portion of his time on work 
that in outside industry would be assigned 
to a lower grade mechanic. It is said that 
this has been particularly the case with 
men upgraded from helpers’ positions as a 
result of shortages of trained mechanics. 

All of this merely emphasizes the obvious 
fact that in comparing railway wage rates 
with wage rates outside, the comparison 
should be with those sections of industry 
in which the nature and variety of employ- 
ment, the proportions of male and female 
employees, and the territorial distribution 
are really comparable. The railway 
employees here in question are located: all 
across the country in areas where industry 
is concentrated and where wages generally 
are high, as well as in less concentrated or 
agricultural areas where rates are lower, 
and railway occupations cover a wide range 
from that of the skilled craftsman to the 
unskilled labourer, and from the dispatcher 
to the office boy, the wage structure having 
been built up by agreement to give effect 
rather to differences in responsibility and 
job content than primarily to geographical 
distribution. 

The employees seek to compare the rail- 
way wage rate with rates paid in a number 
of particular industries, namely, 


Petroleum and its products 
Automobiles and parts 
Heavy electrical equipment 
Coal mining 
Pulp and paper mills 
Metal mining 
\ Primary iron and: steel 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining 
Agricultural implements 


and refer to the fact that the table appear- 
ing on page 8 of “Man-Hours and Hourly 
Earnings” as of August 1, 1950, published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
shows twenty-three individual industries, 
including those mentioned above, paying 
more than 105-9 cents, the rate presently 
being paid by the railways. These refer- 
ences are all to “average”’ figures. 

In the first place, this comparison does 

not take into consideration the effect on 
railway rates of the forty-hour week 
already discussed, which, of course, is not 
yet in effect. 
-~ Further, the employees do not state 
why any of these industries afford a 
proper comparison with non-operating rail- 
way employees, and I do not think it can 
fairly be said that any one particular 
operation such as is presented by each of 
the above references furnishes an adequate 
comparison when placed beside the railway 
industry. Left to myself, I do not think 
that the nature of the work or the condi- 
tions involved in the mining of coal, for 
instance, are comparable to the case I have 
to consider. 

Again, petroleum and its products, apart 
from other considerations, 1s not compar- 
able as it is highly localized and does not 
present the same diversity of occupation as 
that existing among the non-operating 
railway employees. As to automobiles and 
parts, I do not think this industry 
furnishes an adequate comparison, if for 
no other reason than that at the present 
time at least, and for some time past, the 
industry, by reason of the almost insatiable 
demand for its product, has been able to 
pay high wages and pass on increases to 
the consumer, at the same time maintain- 
ing what would appear to be a compara- 
tively high level of profit. Further, the 
automobile industry has a history not only 
of high wages but of seasonal lay-offs due 
to changes in models. ‘There are some 
seasonal lay-offs in the case of the 
employees in question here, namely, at 
ports where navigation ceases in the winter 
months, and in the western provinces after 
the movement of the grain is finished, but, 
by and large, railway employment offers 
the security afforded by continuity of 
employment. 

Without going through the list in detail, 
a fair comparison on the basis of the 
factors already mentioned, is, in my opinion, 
furnished as nearly as may be, by the 
eroup of industries falling under the head 
of “durable goods manufacturing.” That 
section of industry employs probably a 
higher proportion of skilled workers than 
is the case with manufacturing generally, 
and the proportion of female employees is 


. 

said, on the material before me, to be about 
the same as in the case of non-operating 
railway employees. Generally speaking, 
women in industry earn less than men, and 
the proportion of female employees is 
accordingly an important item in any 
proper comparison. In 1948 the durable 
goods industry was used as a basis of com- 
parison for similar purposes in the United 
States by a presidential board which had 
to consider problems akin to those arising 
here. 

Of the nine industries particularly men- 
tioned by the employees, all but three, 
namely, petroleum and its products, coal 
mining, and pulp and paper mills, are in- 
cluded in the durable goods industry, and 
of the twenty-three referred to, all but five 
additional, namely, meat products, rubber 
products, distilled malt liquor, local trans- 
portation and building construction, are also 
included in durable goods, if I have 
correctly identified them in the table 
referred to. The exceptions do not appear 
to me to be relevant. 

The railways point out that the employees 
here in question do not include its more 
highly paid employees, namely, the oper- 
ating employees, and it is said therefore 
that any comparison is pro tanto unfavour- 
able to them if only part of the railway 
industry is taken into consideration. This 
is no doubt true, and the circumstance 
mentioned might well render a comparison 
which did not take it into account value- 
less for some purposes. But for use for a 
purpose such as is here in question, I think 
the fact which is pointed out does not 
sufficiently affect the situation as to render 
inapplicable the proposed comparison. 

According to the Bureau of Statistics, the 
average hourly earnings for 1948 in durable 
goods were 98-4 cents, while that of the 
employees here in question were 98-3 cents. 
This latter figure is due to the existence 
in January and February of that year of 
the lower wage rate in operation prior to 
the increase of 17 cents which came into 
effect on March 1. As I have already 
said, hourly earnings after this increase 
were 101-9 cents. The average hours 
worked in the durable goods industry in 
1948 were 42-3 per week and the average 
weekly wage $41.62, while in the case of 
the employees here in question, the average 
hours worked were 47-7 per week and the 
average weekly wage $40.68, using the 
average rate of 85:3 cents per hour in force 
in 1947 before the increase in rates of 1948. 
On the basis of 101-9 cents, the rate in 
effect after the increase, weekly earnings 
were $4860. In June 1949, when the 
employees’ notice was given, average hourly 
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earnings in the case of durable goods had 
advanced to 106:5 cents, which was also the 
average for the year. 

The latest figure is that for August 1, 
1950, when the durable goods rate had 
advanced to 112°5 cents. The average 
hours worked in the durable goods industry 
in August 1950 were 42-7, with weekly 
earnings of $48.03, as against average hours 
worked in the case of the railway 
employees at that time of 47:1 (taking the 
1949 average) and average weekly earnings 
of $47.99. 

Both sides have presented their sub- 
missions as to what can reasonably be fore- 
cast as to the wage rate which will prevail 
in the durable goods industry in 1951. 

The railways point out that the strong 
upward movement in hourly earnings in 
durable goods started about June 1946, and 
that in the fifty months to August 1950, 
average hourly earnings increased by 37:4 
cents or an average of :75 cents per month. 
If this rate of advance be projected to 
June 1951, it shows a figure of 120-0 cents 
on that date. The railways contend that 
the period they have chosen as a base for 
their calculations includes the whole period 
of post-war inflation since the lifting of 
controls. 

Alternatively they take as a base the 
first six months of 1950. In that period, 
average hourly earnings in durable goods 
rose by 38-0 cents, an average of -50 cents 
per month. Projecting this rise to June 
1951 gives the figure of 117-5 cents per 
hour. 

The employees criticize both these bases. 
They contend that the period from June 
1946 to August 1950 includes not only the 
rapid post-war inflation period from April 
1946 to September 1948, but also the period 
described as a period of comparative 
stability from September 1948 to February 
1950. They take the twenty-nine months 
from April 1946 to September 1948 as the 
basis of their projection, the average in- 
crease being -89 cents a month. The 
resulting figure on June 1, 1951, is 121-4 
cents. 

The employees contend that the base they 
have used is a much more realistic one than 
either employed by the railways for the 
reason that it would appear that a period 
of rapid rise in the cost-of-living index is 
in prospect, when one considers the advance 
in the months February to October 1950 
in comparison with that of the first seven 
months following April 1946, and also 
because of the trend toward the forty-hour 
week which the employees say is evident 
in outside industry and which will push up 
average earnings. 
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I should point out that both parties made 
their projections to September 1, 1951, that 
being the date the railways were contending 
should be fixed as the effective date for 
the institution of the forty-hour week. As 
I have determined that the date should be 
June 1, 1951, I have adjusted the respective 
contentions to that date. My reasons for 
selecting this date will appear subsequently. 

The employees also point out that the 
rate of 126-3 cents which will come into 
operation in 1951 for the railway worker 
as a result of the forty-hour week will con- 
tinue for the duration of the contract here 
in question, namely, to September 1, 1952, 
and thereafter while negotiations for a new 
contract may be going on, during all of 
which time they estimate that the rate in 
durable goods manufacturing will continue 
to rise, and they project figures for durable 
goods considerably in excess of 126-3 cents. 

Both sides admit that projection into the 
future on any basis is risky, and as to that 
there can be no doubt. However, for what 
they are worth, these estimates of the con- 
tending parties as to the comparative situa- 
tion next June show the durable goods 
worker in receipt of a weekly wage varying 
from $49.72 to $51.59, depending upon 
whether one uses an hourly rate of 117-0 
or 121-4 cents. On the other hand, the 
position of the railway worker as of next 
June, based upon his present earnings, will 
be $50.52 for a standard work week of forty 
hours, the hourly rate being 126-3 cents. 
On the above basis, therefore, weekly earn- 
ings will be much the same, but the railway 
employee will be working approximately 
two and one-half hours less per week than 
his fellow workman in durable goods. In 
1948 the average hours worked in durable 
goods industry were 42:3, in 1949 the 
figure was 42-5, while in 1950 to August 
it had become 42-6. In the above computa- 
tion I have taken the average figure for 
1949. According to the annual survey of 
the Department of Labour, the average 
normal work week in the durable goods 
industry in the years 1947 to 1949 inclusive 
was 45-0 hours, 44:9 hours and 44-2 hours 
respectively. 

It should be kept in mind, of course, that 
the railway worker now works forty-eight 
hours for the weekly return shown above. 
The reduction in hours next June from 
forty-eight to forty will, however, improve 
his position very materially and the ques- 
tion arises as to the light, from an economic 
standpoint, in which this improvement is 
to be regarded. 

In their submissions as to the relation 
between the cost-of-living index and wage 
rates, the employees seek to keep separate 
and distinct the additional three cents per 


hour for which they now ask, and the 
increase in hourly rates occasioned by the 
institution of the shortened work week with 
maintenance of present earnings. Their 
position is that the two are separate and 
distinct issues, the one being asked for on 
the basis of increased cost of living, and 
the other “to conform with changing indus- 
trial and social standards relating thereto.” 

If it could be shown that the pattern 
exhibited by industry in the country gener- 
ally was such that the continuation by the 
railways of a standard other than the forty- 
hour week was so anachronistic that it 
should be ignored, the employees would 
doubtless have made their point. I cannot 
so find, however, and I shall have occasion 
to discuss that subject later. 

From the standpoint of the railways, the 
reduction in hours from forty-eight to forty, 
quite apart from the statutory increase of 


four cents, will result in payment of 20-38 


cents per hour more for each hour of labour 
performed in the new work week. The 
increase of 20-38 cents will not, however, 
cost the railways any more money except 
to the extent that necessary labour, formerly 
done in the forty-eight-hour week, remains 
undone at the end of the new week of forty 
hours. This will have to be paid for at 
the higher rate, and the railway cost may 
also be increased as the result of the in- 
ereased rate for overtime. Prima facie the 
railways will have the cost of eight hours 
of labour at the standard rate to pay for, 
or 7:1 hours on the basis of the average 
hours worked in 1949. As to what will be 
the actual result, the parties are sharply 
divided. Exclusive of hotel and water 
transport employees, the railways estimate 
the annual cost of the forty-hour week at 
$80,917,900 on the basis of an increase to 
the full extent of 20 per cent. 

The employees contend that this estimate 
is purely hypothetical and will prove quite 
exaggerated. They say that 

labour .has claimed that with the 
workers’ increased productivity, adoption 
of new methods of operation, and use 
of new equipment (such as the diesel 
engine), the cost of the five-day week 
will be eliminated entirely within a few 
years. 


They point to a substantial drop in the 
number of employees in the case of the 
United States roads in the first seven 
months of operation in 1949-1950 on the 
basis of forty hours instead of forty-eight, 
and they say that, as reported by the 
American railways themselves, earnings 
have gone up while operating costs have 
gone down. It is said that the best infor- 
mation obtainable indicates a figure in the 


United States of 84 per cent to 10 per cent 
instead of the 20 per cent estimate that 
had previously been made. Published 
figures, to which the employees refer, show 
substantial net revenue increases in 1950 
over 1949 in the case of American Class I 
roads. It is contended that such a result 
indicates that there has been considerable 
adjustment on the part of the railways to 
the necessities of the situation and that 
ways and means have been found of 
obviating a great deal of estimated expense. 
The employees therefore say it is reason- 
able that the same will prove to be the 
experience of Canadian railways. 

The railways contend, however, that it 
is too soon to draw any conclusion from 
the United States experience owing to 
strikes there in 1949, and the curtailment 
of railway service wherever possible, post- 
ponement of inevitable maintenance work 
and drastic reduction in staffs. It is said 
that the American railways have been 
unable to perceive any evidence of increased 
productivity, except possibly in office work. 
The railways regard as significant the fact 
that the New York Central Railroad has 
recently placed its car shops on a fifty- 
three-hour week, of which thirteen hours 
will have to be paid at overtime rates, as 
well as the further fact that in September 
1950° the number of maintenance of way 
employees increased by 14:26 per cent over 
the previous year, and maintenance of 
equipment employees by 16-35 per cent. 

The railways also point out that increased 
mechanization involves increased capital 
outlay, and that while new equipment may 
at first require little in the way of main- 
tenance, the day comes when that is no 
longer true. 

With respect to the employees’ contention 
that ingenuity and ability will overcome all 
that is involved, the railways say that 


we are being asked to accept real 
expenses on the basis of hypothetical 
savings that we may be able to make, 
and that we are also being expected to 
pledge those savings to wage increases 
and not to benefits to the shipping public. 


Each of the two major railways has had 
some actual experience of the operation of 
the forty-hour week on self-contained units 
either owned or controlled by them, in the 
United States; the Canadian Pacific with 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
Marie Railroad, of which it is the majority 
shareholder, and the Canadian National 
with the Grand Trunk Western Railroad. 


.In the period May to August, 1950 (a 


period when it is said the immediate 
reorganization consequent on the introduc- 
tion of the forty-hour week had been 
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completed and when expenses incurred due 
to weather conditions would have less effect 
on the value of the experience as a com- 
parison with what might be expected in 
Canada), total disbursements of the “Soo 
Line” for labour were 8°4 per cent higher 
than in the corresponding period of 1949. 
At the same time there was a substantial 
increase in both net and gross ton miles, 
accompanied by substantial decreases in 
man-hours. The “Soo Line” shows also an 
absolute decrease in both straight time and 
overtime worked. 

The Grand Trunk shows an increase in 
total disbursements for labour of 9-5 per 
cent, and a reduction in straight time but 
an increase in overtime hours of 16-9 per 
cent, and in overtime compensation of 
39-2 per cent. Reports of both roads indi- 
cate very substantial economies in opera- 
tion have been effected. 

Whether these two American units are 
strictly analogous to Canadian railways may 
well be doubted. They are relatively short 
lines running through areas with probably 
denser populations than is the case with 
the Canadian roads, and they do not have 
a similar problem to that presented by the 
area north of Lake Superior. Other dis- 
tinguishing factors may also exist, as the 
railways point out in their submissions. 

However, I think it may be taken that 
these examples do, at the present time at 
least, put considerable substance in the 
criticism made by the employees of the 
railways’ estimate of cost, whatever the 
future may prove to be the fact. The 
employees contend that the examples given 
bear out the larger experience of the 
American Class I roads and: justify an 
expectation that the Canadian experience 
will not greatly differ. Such a result may 
come about, but whether one takes the 
experience of the United States Class I 
roads or that of the two instances in which 
the Canadian railways have had experience, 
there is still involved, at present at least, 
a substantial item of cost to the railways 
consequent upon the institution of the 
forty-hour week, even though twenty per 
cent would appear to be an excessive 
estimate. 

In any event, from the standpoint of the 
employee, I think it may very well be said 
that the reduction of the full eight hours 
is not a matter to be taken into the scales 
when considering the value of that which 
he will receive by virtue of the change in 
the standard work week. In my opinion, 
the trend toward a reduction in hours of 


labour generally, which has undoubtedly 


been taking place, must be taken into 
consideration, and while that trend has not 
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reached the point of establishing the forty- 
hour week as the predominant standard, 
nevertheless, there has been considerable 
departure from that of forty-eight hours. 

The annual surveys of the Department 
of Labour already referred to, show that 
in October 1947, 52 per cent of all plant 
workers in the manufacturing industries of 
Canada were on a normal work week of 
forty-five hours or less, while by October 
1949, the figure had increased, to 63 per cent. 
In the same period, the number on forty- 
eight hours had decreased from 30 per cent 
to 20 per cent. It should also be pointed 
out that out of a total of 576,477 employees 
covered by the 1947 survey, only 108,587 
or 19 per cent were working on a five-day 
week of forty hours or less. There were 
numbers of other employees working on a 
five-day week but working over forty hours 
and up to as many as sixty hours. In 1949 
the employees on a five-day, forty-hour 
week or less numbered 178,308 out of a 
total of 720,249, or 25 per cent. 

The result would appear to be that, just 
as the full twenty per cent should not be 
taken as the extent to which railway costs 
will be increased by the reduction in the 
standard work week, that reduction, from 
the standpoint of the employee, should be 
discounted to the extent of the lag, on the 
part of the railways, behind the social trend 
toward shorter hours. But after such dis- 
count, and allowing for such a matter as 
increased productivity, there is left, in my 
opinion, a residue upon which, from the 
standpoint of the worker, some value should 
be placed. It is obvious that such value is 
not capable of reduction to exact mathe- 
matical terms. 

If a person be given a diay in each week 
to do with as he please, he may use it to 
increase his earnings by other employ- 
ment; he may use it for the purpose of 
performing work for which he would other- 
wise have to pay someone else; he may 
employ it in whole or in part to better 
himself by further training or education;. 
or he may simply accept it for the purpose 
of leisure. In any of these events, it is 
“worth” something to him. 

The employees here in question have, I 
think, themselves recognized the principle 
when, in August last, they refused an 
increase of 8-5 cents per hour based: on 
continuance of the forty-eight-hour week in 
favour of a forty-hour week (with main- 
tenance of earnings) plus an increase of 
seven cents. The difference is only 1:5 
cents per hour, but its existence in fact 
establishes the existence of an economic 
value to the employee of shorter hours, 
even although a lower standard of pecuniary 
return be thereby involved. 


In December 1948, the presidential Board 
to which I have already referred, directed 
an increase in the existing hourly rates 
retroactive to October 1, 1948, and institu- 
tion of a forty-hour week with maintenance 
of pay to become effective on September 1, 
1948. 

The employees there concerned, as here, 
contended that their requests presented two 
distinct issues which should be kept 
separate. ‘The Board, however, rejected 
this contention, even although it was of 
opinion that the institution of the forty- 
hour week was overdue in the United 
States, and that the railroads stood out 
“as a striking exception” from the “pre- 
vailing practice in American industry”. As 
I have already pointed out, this has not 
been established to be the situation in 
Canada. 

In the course of its reasons, the Board 
said :— 

Contrary to the contentions of the 
Organizations, it is not possible to keep 
the question of a wage increase at this 
time separate and apart from the in- 
creases in hourly rates that will be 
necessary to maintain 48-hour earnings 
while working hours are reduced to 40. 
While the longer work week is an 
inequitable working condition, reducing 
it and maintaining present earnings 
require (an) increased hourly rate; and 
such increases, in terms of payroll costs, 
are not different from any other wage 
increases. These increases cannot be 
ignored in considering a straight wage 
increase, although they may amount to 
less in terms of earnings than the actual 
percentage rise in the hourly rates. 


After pointing out that the employees 
regarded the forty-hour week as a “must”, 
the Board continued, 

We are persuaded that this is true, 
but if true, the employees can hardly 
regard the other requests they have made 
as equally important. They must be 
willing to postpone some of the other 
things they want for the thing that is 
most important. Certainly they cannot 
expect as large a wage increase at this 
time as they might be entitled to if they 
were not insisting on a 40-hour week. 


While this may not express what I con- 
sider to be the underlying considerations in 
the way I have endeavoured to express 
them, I think the basic reasoning is essen- 
tially the same. I should, in any event, 
have reached my conclusion apart from this 
decision. 

It has been argued on behalf of the rail- 
ways that whatever provision I should see 


fit to make within the limits of the pro- 
posals, by way of increase beyond the 
statutory four cents, if I should come to 
the conclusion that any further increase is 
called for, the statute excludes any provi- 
sion by way of a cost-of-living bonus to 
come into effect in the future. Section 5 (2) 
which is relied on as the basis for this 
argument, provides that any increase in 
rates must be retroactive at least to 
September 1, 1950. To provide, for in- 
stance, that for each point rise in the cost- 
of-living index subsequent to September 1, 
1950, wage rates should be increased by -66 
cents retroactive to the date mentioned 
would be contradictory of the very essence 
of such a bonus which is only called into 
operation at a future time if a situation 
calling for it develops. On the other hand, 
if a bonus produces an increase in rates, 
as it unquestionably does, it must, according 
to the statute, be dated back and applied 
to a period during which it was not 
required. It has also been argued on behalf 
of the railways that there can be but one 
“limit”? within the meaning of the statute, 
to the proposals made on each side, and 
that on the employees’ side the limit is the 
offer of seven cents as of June 1, 1950, as 
far as rates per hour are concerned. In my 
opinion, these points are well taken, and 
the statute must be so construed. 

In my opinion, just as the employees 
have failed to appreciate the economic gain 
represented by the reduction in the work 
week, the railways have ignored in their 
submissions the disadvantageous position of 
the employees in the period September 1, 
1950 to June 1, 1951, with relation to the 
rise in the cost-of-living index and in com- 
parison with the situation in the durable 
goods industry, a situation which in both 
aspects would appear likely to become 
accentuated as-the period progresses. It is 
the existence of this situation which has 
prompted me to fix June 1, 1951, the earliest 
date open to me, as the date for the coming 
into operation of the forty-hour week. The 
existence of the situation just referred to 
has also a bearing on the question as to 
the extent, if any, to which I should direct 
either the statutory four cents or any in- 
crease thereof, to be retroactive. 

The question also arises as to whether 
there are any considerations relevant to the 
earlier period between September 1, 1950, 
and June 16, 1949, when the employees’ 
notice to treat was given, which call for 
a compensatory provision. The question 
may be stated in the way of an inquiry 
as to whether there are any equities in the 
situation prevailing in the earlier period 
which, taking into account the normal 
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processes under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, call for such a 
direction. 

Again, there are a number of factors to 
be considered. In the first place, the 
employees’ request was not limited merely 
to an increase of seven cents in hourly 
rates. It included the five-day, forty-hour 
week, and both were required to be applied 
to all employees, including hotel and water 
transport staffs. The employees made it 
plain that these terms could only be 
accepted or rejected as a whole. The 
answer to the question, therefore, must 
depend upon whether it was reasonable in 
all the circumstances for the employees on 
the one hand to insist on acceptance in toto, 
and on the other, for the railways to have 
rejected, without themselves putting into 
effect an adjustment in wages or hours, 
regardless of whether or not there would 
thereby have been left outstanding a residue 
of the employees’ requests. 

That the employees did insist on their 
full claims being accepted or rejected in 
toto is not a matter in dispute, and it is 
best shown by the rejection on August 10, 
1950, of the railway offer of an increase in 
hourly rates of eight and one-half cents on 
the basis of a continuance of the forty- 
eight-hour standard work week to which I 
have already referred, as well as by the 
rejection of the alternative offer of a reduc- 
tion in the work week from forty-eight to 
forty-four hours with an increase in hourly 
rates of 9-2 cents. This latter would have 
maintained the average weekly earnings 
under the forty-eight-hour week. The offer 
of eight and one-half cents would have been 
a straight increase in weekly earnings. 

As ‘already pointed out, the employees’ 
request for an increase of seven cents in 
June 1949, taken by itself, was not at that 
time justified on the ground upon which it 
is put, namely, to preserve the living 
standard established the year before, and it 
did not become justified on that basis until 
a year later. 

Further, I do not think it can properly 
be said that the trend toward a five-day, 
forty-hour week in Canada had become 
such that the failure on the part of the 
railways to accept it was of itself so unrea- 
sonable as to call now for a provision of 
the nature under discussion. I have already 
discussed the evidence as to that situation. 

Also, for reasons which I shall discuss 
in detail when considering the situation with 
respect to hotel and water transport 
employees, I do not think their inclusion 
in the common settlement, as insisted upon 
by the employees, was one which ought to 
have been accepted. 
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The principle under discussion works both 
ways, of course, and the question arises as 
to whether it would not have been proper 
for the railways, knowing of the existing 
and increasing impact of the rise in cost 
of living upon the wage standard set in 
1948, to have put into effect on their own 
initiative some increase in wage rates, with- 
out waiting for a complete settlement. I 
am perfectly well aware that such a course 
may not be an accepted mode of bargaining 
in circumstances such as are here in ques- 
tion, but I think that just as the making 
of excessive claims ought not to be 
encouraged, the withholding of the granting 
of that which is proper should equally be 
discouraged, even though other questions 
may be left outstanding. There are, how- 
ever, some relevant facts, not as yet 
mentioned, which have to be considered. 

In 1926, railway revenue per ton mile 
was 1-04 cents, and in 1949 1-26 cents, the 
rise being 21-2 per cent. Prior to 1949 and 
with the exception of 1948, when the figure 
was 1°18 cents, the 1926 figure was never 
exceeded after 1930. In the period 1926 to 
1949 the wholesale price index rose from 
100 to 157, or 57 per cent. During the same 
period, average hourly earnings of all rail- 
way employees as a group increased from 
56°8 cents to 111-8 cents, or 96-8 per cent. 
In 1926 the operating payroll took 45-7 
cents of each revenue dollar as against 52-9 
cents in 1949. In 1926 net operating revenue 
of the two major railways was 77:5 millions 
as against 24-2 millions in 1949. The rate 
of return on gross investment in 1926 was 
2-8 per cent and in 1949 it had fallen to 
-72 per cent. In 1948 it was -73 per cent, 
in 1947 1:37 per cent, and in 1946 1-78 
per cent. 

In the first nine months of 1950 a change 
took place and the Canadian National had 
a net operating income of $15,772,344 as 
against a deficit of $7,358,642 in the same 
period of 1949. The Canadian Pacific also 
increased its net operating income from 
$8,503,245 in the same months of 1949 to 
$20,611,024 in the corresponding months of 
1950, a total improvement for both roads 
of $35,238,765. The higher revenue months 
of the year, due to lower maintenance work 
and revenue from the carrying of grain, 
are the later months, and it is estimated 
that the net for the full calendar year will 
be some $74,200,000, made up of $37,000,000 
for the Canadian Pacific and $37,200,000 for 
the Canadian National. 

From the standpoint of the fixing of 
freight rates, the railways estimate the 
result for 1950, on the basis of what is 
required by the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners, as follows:— 


Estimated net operating income 


of the Canadian Pacific....... $37,000,000 

Add charges not allowed for rate- 
MAAK Ine purposes |; .. teed «k's 6,500,000 
43,500,000 


Requirement fixed by Commis- 
sloners aS &@ minimum of rail- 


REY ILOCOS erent ae ne os eee os 46,000,000 
2,500,000 

Allowance for income tax........ 1,500,000 
Total revenue deficiency........ $ 4,000,000 
When the employees presented their 


claims to the railways in June 1949, the net 
earnings from railway operations of the two 
main systems for the year 1948 had been 
$23,500,000, a figure which fell short of 
meeting fixed charges by some $38,000,000 
without allowing any provision for improve- 
ments or betterments. 

In October 1946 the railways had made 
application to the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for an increase in freight 
rates, an increase of ten cents in hourly 
rates to all employees having become 
effective on June Ist of that year. This 
application was strongly contested and it 
was not until March 30, 1948, that an 
increase of 17 per cent was authorized, 
effective April 8, 1948. This was esti- 
mated to produce additional revenue of 
$70,000,000 per annum which it is saidi was 


considerably less than the increase in annual. 


operating costs. This was again followed 
in July by a seventeen cent increase in 
wages, made retroactive to March Ist. 

The railway thereupon made a new 
application for increased freight rates, and 
on September 20, 1949, an interim increase 
of 8 per cent was authorized, effective 
October 11 following. This was estimated 
to produce $26,000,000 per annum. In the 
meantime, costs of materials had again 
increased. Effective March 23, 1950, a 
further interim increase of 8 per cent was 
granted, and on June 16, 1950, this was 
increased by a further 4 per cent. These 
increases, however, did not apply to all 
classes of freight. 

It is therefore apparent that at the time 
of the service of the employees’ notice to 
treat, namely, June 16, 1949, the railways 
were still in the position of having been 
afforded no source of revenue to take care 
of the wage increase which had become 
effective more than a year before, and that 
its payment during all that period as well 
as payment of the ten cent increase during 
the period June 1, 1946, to April 8, 1949, 
represented outlays which were completely 
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irrecoverable, as freight rate increases can- 
not, of course, be retroactive. Payment 
of the statutory increase for four cents is 
equally unprovided for. 

The employees take the position that 
whether or not the railways are at any 
given time able to obtain from the Board 
of Transport Commissioners authority to 
increase freight rates, is a matter with 
which they are not concerned. As put in 
their submission :— 


It has been alleged that increases in 
freight rates would be necessary. This we 
do not know, but we hold to be a matter 
between the Railways and the Govern- 
ment’s regulatory agency, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. 


The employees say that if they are to 
be denied warranted wage increases because 
the railways cannot get necessary revenue, 
they are in an “economic trap”. 

One can agree that such a denial would 
have the effect stated, but this does not 
establish that no regard can be paid to 
the fact that payment of the wages of 
railway employees can come from railway 
revenue only, the rates upon which they 
depend being subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Board of Transport Commissioners. An 
industry in a position to increase the price 
of its product without the necessity of 
considering any outside factor other than 
the probable effect of the increase on the 
volume of sales, is in a very different 
situation from that of a railway subject 
to the regulative jurisdiction I have men- 
tioned, as well as to competition arising 
from road, water and air transport. I need 
not, however, for the purpose of the imme- 
diate question under consideration, discuss 
the matter further than to say that I do 
not think, in the light of the facts which 
I have reviewed, it can reasonably be said 
that the failure of the railways to put into 
effect an increase in wage rates in the 
period under discussion was of such a 
nature as to call for any provision of a 
compensatory character in respect of that 
period. 

Before expressing the conclusion to which 
I have come, I think it should be pointed 
out that some of the evidence put in on 
behalf of the railways shows that some 
classifications of railway employees” are 
already in receipt of higher rates than are 
being paid for similar work in outside 
industry. Schedules V and VI show the 
situation to which I refer. In Schedule V 
there is shown a comparison between 
certain railway occupations and comparable 
non-railway employment in the Toronto, 
Central Ontario and Montreal areas, but 
the hours worked do not appear. In 
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Schedule VI, a comparison is made on a 
monthly basis in the Montreal area, 
between certain railway clerical help and 
employees in comparable employment out- 
side the railway. 

The employees comment with respect to 
Schedule V that the examples shown are 
selective, and that the survey itself was 
made by a private agency. The question 
is also raised as to whether or not the 
rates shown for the non-railway occupa- 
tions are from organized industry. It is 
pointed out that the Montreal figures are 
almost without exception lower than the 
Toronto figures, and it is said that Mont- 
real is in what is generally considered a 
low-wage area, while railway wage rates 
are national in scope, and there are areas 
where the latter show to considerable 
disadvantage. It is the fact, however, that 


the greatest concentration of railway 
workers is in the Montreal area. Similar 
objections are raised with respect to 


Schedule VI and it is pointed out in 
particular that the latter schedule is con- 
fined to the Montreal area. On behalf of 
the railways the statement is made that 
with respect to clerical rates, Montreal and 
Toronto pay approximately equal amounts. 
Toronto is said’ to’ “pay more’ “m= the 
case of one or two positions but lower 
in Others, the general effect being as already 
mentioned. 

The objections do not dispose of the 
evidence afforded by the schedules, and the 
fact of these higher rates is not denied. 

The railways say that the result of past 
uniform increases in the rates of all classi- 
fications of railway employees is in part 
responsible for the situation disclosed above, 
and that junior rates in particular have 
been built up to levels entirely out of line 
with rates currently established in other 
industries for that kind of work. 

It is also said by the railways that these 
particular rates have increased from 80 
per cent to 100 per cent since 1939 and are 
now too high to allow a proper spread 
between relatively unskilled positions and 
those requiring some knowledge and experi- 
ence in railway operations. 
they have proposed to the employees some 
modification of these rates, and some modi- 
fication may come about as a result of 
discussions with relation to the rules as 
provided for herein, but the existing fact 
is as above. It is somewhat incongruous 
that any increase should be asked for in 
the case of a cashier already in receipt of 
$266.89 per month, when the going rate 
in outside industry is $247.80, and for an 
elevator operator receiving upwards of 
$191.89, when the outside rate is $170. 
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It is said that 


However, the situation thus disclosed is 
not one with which I have to deal. The 
existence of such cases merely accentuates 
the fact to which I have already called 
attention when discussing the effect of a 
uniform wage rate increase to all employees 
based on the existing average rate. To 
increase a man who is already paid more 
than he could secure in outside employment 
is to take from his fellow-employees, whose 
need is disclosed by the existence of an 
average rate which is low in comparison 
with outside industry. It does not increase 
the expense involved to the railway. 

The task involved in coming to a con- 
clusion as to the value which ought to be 
attributed to the reduction in hours conse- 
quent upon the shortened work week is 
rendered more difficult by the fact that the 
reduction itself is postponed until next 
June. This introduces into a calculation, 
itself incapable of exact measurement, the 
further uncertainty arising from attempting 
to estimate the influence of future condi- 
tions upon the cost-of-living index. ° 

It would, however, seem from present 
indications that some continued rise must 
be contemplated, certainly for the purposes 
of the problem with which I am faced, 
even although times are such that existing 
premises may be invalidated overnight. 

The evidence shows that, in a_ sub- 
stantial number of establishments in various 
kinds of industry of recent months, in- 
creases in wages have taken place, and 
if one is entitled to take note of matters 
of common knowledge, further substantial 
increases are continuing to come into effect. 
It is pointed out on behalf of the employees 
that recent increases in wholesale prices 
have not yet been reflected in the cost-of- 
living index which, while increasing from 
169-8 on September 1 to 170-7 on October 1, 
remained stationary at the latter figure on 
November 1. In the first six months of the 
current year, the index rose approximately 
4-4 points, and by the following month it 
had risen another 2-3 points. It is also 
to be remembered that of the term of the 
contracts here in question, some fifteen 
months will remain unexpired on June 1 
next. 

By September 1, 1950, the wage rate- 
cost-of-living relationship of the railway 
worker had deteriorated from the 1948 level 
to such an extent that 10-2 cents per hour 
was then required to restore that relation- 
ship. In other words, the seven cents asked 
for was already exceeded by 3-2 cents, and 
this margin, it would appear, will likely 
continue to be augmented. 

Taking into account, therefore, all the 
factors I have discussed, which enter into 
the problem of placing a value on the 


reduction in hours from the standpoint of 
the employee, including the necessity ot 
estimating the circumstances which may 
exist in June next, the present disad- 
vantageous position of the railway employee 
in relation to the increased cost of living 
and also with respect to the wage level 
and hours of labour of the durable goods 


worker, as well as the probable circum- 
stance that this position will become 
increasingly disadvantageous, I do not 


think I would be justified in saying that 
such value should be set at a figure in 
excess of that which would permit my 
awarding the full seven cents which is in 
controversy. I therefore award that sum. 
I do not think the award should have any 
retroactive effect beyond September 1, 1950, 
however, for the reason that, apart from 
the considerations I have discussed earlier, 
I think this award sufficiently takes care, 
as nearly as one may reasonably say, of any 
retroactive operation which might otherwise 
have been proper to give. 

y—- In comparison with the projected posi- 
tion of the durable goods worker on June 1 
next, the railway employee will be earn- 
ing $51.72 weekly, at the rate of 129-3 cents 
for forty hours, while the former will be 
earning $51 at 120-0 cents per hour, assum- 
ing his hours of labour then to be 42-5, 
a slightly lower figure than obtained on 
August 1, 1950. The railwayman on this 
basis will be earning slightly more per week 
in dollars and cents for 2:5 hours less 
labour. The respective paths of the two 
workers have in the past however crossed 
and re-crossed. 

In 1948, before the increase in railway 
wages of that year, the average weekly 
earnings in durable goods were $40.93 for 
a 41-6 hour week, at the rate of 98-4 cents 
per hour, while the railway employee was 
earning $40.68 for 47-7 hours of. labour, 
taking as applicable the average rate per 
hour of 85-3 cents in effect in 1947. As a 
result of the increase in the year last 
mentioned, railway earnings increased to 
$48.60, the hourly rate to 101-9 cents. 

By August 1, 1950, weekly earnings in 
durable goods had risen to $48.03 for a 
42-7 hour week, the hourly rate being 112-5 
cents, while railway earnings, on the basis 
of average hours worked weekly in 1949 of 
47-1, hadi decreased slightly. The statutory 
increase of four cents on September 1, 1950, 
brought railway earnings up to $49.87 and 
the hourly rate to 105-9 cents. 

While the award of the full seven cents 
will apparently place the railway worker 
in a position more advantageous compara- 
tively than has been the case at any of the 
periods just reviewed, in my opinion, the 
considerations already discussed call for 
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such an award, and it is to be remembered 
that, to the extent that past experience 
may be taken as a guide, the tendency will 
be for this advantage to be overtaken. 
during the unexpired term of the contracts 
here in question. - 

In this award I have not taken mig 
consideration the possibility of earnings 
being augmented by overtime occasioned 
directly by the institution of the forty- 
hour week. Apart from shortage of man- 
power, which of course may develop, the 
view of the railways as expressed in the 
evidence is that overtime “will not normally 
be the result of applying the 40-hour week.” 


Hotel and Water Transport Employees 


The hotel employees represented in this 
arbitration are limited to the employees of 
the hotels of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. By reason of an opinion of the 
Deputy Minister of Justice to the effect 
that the hotel employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway are not subject to the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, these latter did 
not become parties to the negotiations 
which were in progress on August 21, 1950, 
as did the employees of the Canadian 
National Railways. It is only to employees 
who were parties to such negotiations that 
the terms of the statute, as provided br 
Section 8 (a), apply. By reason of Sec- 
tion 3, the hotel employees here in question 
received the four cent per hour increase in 
common with the other employees of the 
railway. 

These employees contend that the hotels 
are operated by the Canadian National 
Railways as a component part of the rail- 
way undertaking. It is pointed out that 
many of the services for the railway 
proper, such as laundry, baking and pur- 
chasing for the dining cars and sleepers, are 
done by the hotels, while the railway offices 
in turn perform services for the hotels such 
as ticket agents acting as hotel booking 
agents. The employees also point out that 
in the past, notably in 1946 and 1948 as well 
as during the depression years, they received 
not only the same general advances but the 
same deductions as the other employees of 
the railway. It is accordingly contended 
that these facts justify their being now 
included in any adjustment of wages or 
hours which may be called for in the case 
of the other employees of the railway. 

In any event, the employees say that the 
basis of their approach to the railways, as 
far as proposed wage increase was con- 
cerned, was simply an amount to help 
compensate for increased living costs which 
have had equal impact on all classes. 
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whether employed on the lines of railway, 
in the water transport service, or in the 
hotels. 

On the other hand, the railway contends 
that there is no basis for including hotel 
employees in every wage and hours adjust- 
ment that may be called for in the case 


of employees engaged in the operation of 


the Railway proper. It is said that hotel 
work is not comparable to that involved 
in the running of a railway, and the mere 
fact that a railway company also owns a 
hotel does not bring about any change in 
the character of the business conducted or 
of the work performed with respect to the 
hotel. 

As to the fact that increases or deductions 
have from time to time in the past been 
given to hotel employees in common with 
other employees, it is contended that this 
does not establish a precedent or lay down 
a principle calling inflexibly for similar 
treatment at all times. With respect to 
this aspect of the matter, the railway says 
that the increases which were granted 
following the depression years were called 
for from the standpoint of all employees 
as the wages of all had become depressed. 
It is pointed out that during the war the 
government adopted the policy of a cost- 
of-living bonus which applied to all 
employed persons in Canada. The railway 
points, however, to the fact that the 
National War Labour Board in 1944 held 
that, while a case had been made out for 
an upward adjustment in the wages of rail- 
way workers proper, it was at that time 
unable to find grounds on which a similar 
award could be made in favour of hotel 
employees, the board being of the opinion 
that those employees formed part of an 
industry distinct from the railway industry, 
and that their wages should be related to 
wage patterns established in such other 
industry. 

The railway also says that the participa- 
tion of its hotel employees in the general 
increase granted to all its employees in 
1946 was the result of agreement and was 
justified by the then conditions, but that 
with regard to the inclusion of the hotel 
employees in the general increase of seven- 
teen cents in 1948, it was in the circum- 
stances that 


When a settlement was finally being 
negotiated with the active participation 
of the Government, practically at the 
deadline hour for a strike, there was no 
opportunity to point out the grave diffi- 
culties that were being created in hotel 
operations. Actually, however, the 
economic power of the railway employees 
was used to impose a settlement of an 
increase of 17 cents per hour, or $35.36 
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per month, not only for railway employees 
but also for hotel employees. The result 
of this last increase has been that the 
rates of the railway hotel employees are 
entirely out of line with those of the 
rest of the hotel industry. 


During the course of these hearings, I 
asked the representatives of the employees 
why an owner of a hotel, who has no con- 
nection with any railway and who is already 
paying wages in line with the highest wages 
paid by any other hotel of similar standing 
in the same community, should be asked to 
increase the wages he is paying, merely 
because the railway which serves that com- 
munity has increased its wages. I received 
no satisfactory answer to that question, and 
no adequate answer presents itself to me. 
In my opinion, with respect, the view upon 
which the ruling of the War Labour Board 
in 1944 would appear to have proceeded 
should be adopted here. Apart from such 
ruling, I should have reached the same 
conclusion. 

The hotel industry, being a _ separate 
industry from that of the operation of a 
railway, mere common ownership cannot, 
in my opinion, bring about any identity 
between the two. To accept such a prin- 
ciple would mean that a railway acquiring 
a coal mine, for example, because it con- 
ceives there will be some advantage through 
its ownership of the mine, would be obliged 
to increase or decrease the wages of the 
coal miners with every increase or decrease 
in the wages of the railway employees 
proper, or vice versa, notwithstanding that 
the considerations dictating a particular 
change in the case of the one were not 
present in the other. I do not think such 
a principle can stand examination, and I 
am therefore unable to accept it. 

Further, wage rates in connection with 
the operation of a railway are, as has 
already been pointed out, national in scope 
because of the fact that the railway oper- 
ates in all areas of the country. That 
consideration does not apply to the wages 
paid in a particular hotel or hotels. There 
seems to be no reason, for instance, why 
wage rates which would be called for in 
the case of a hotel operated in such a city 
as Toronto where the cost of living is high, 
should automatically apply in another 
locality where the cost of living may be 
substantially lower. To fix wage rates of 
hotel employees with regard to rates pre- 
valiling in railway operation rather than 
with regard to those prevailing in the hotel 
industry, having regard to all relevant 
considerations pertaining to the latter, such 
as the level of wages paid in comparable 
hotel operations, would or might place the 


railway hotel at a distinct disadvantage to 
the non-railway hotel, or be unfair to the 
travelling public. However that may be, in 
my opinion, the employees’ contention is 
not sustainable. 

I do not think that the fact that the 
cost of living has advanced since 1948, 
affecting hotel employees in common with 
others is a ground upon which I can pro- 
ceed, in view of the evidence before me 
as to the rates which are actually in 
existence. 

The railway has adduced evidence as to 
the level of wages paid non-railway hotel 
employees. This evidence shows in the first 
place that at December 1949, the average 
hourly earnings of employees in Canadian 
National hotels were 75:7 cents as com- 
pared with 58-7 cents in other hotels and 
restaurants not railway owned, a difference 
of some 30 per cent. Since that time, the 
railway hotel employees have received an 
increase of four cents per hour, bringing 
the average rate up to 79-7 cents, while 
the rate for non-railway hotels and restau- 
rants as at August 1, 1950, was 61-0 cents 
per hour, 

The employees do not deny these figures, 
but they say that the comparison is not 
a proper one as it is with rates paid in 
various classes of hotels throughout the 
country, whereas the railway hotels are in 
a class by themselves and in a position to 
secure much higher rates from the travelling 
public. Correspondingly, they call for a 
type of employee of greater ability and 
more responsibility than in the case of other 
hotels. 

The railway ‘has, however, adduced 
evidence as to the actual rates paid in 
each of its hotels and the rates paid in 
other first-class hotels in the same or com- 
parable communities. The comparison 
generally indicates much higher wage rates 
in the railway operated hotels. In one 
instance, pointed out by the employees, the 
rate paid for a particular classification of 
employee in a non-railway hotel is shown 
to be slightly more than that paid by the 
railway hotel, and it is said that the non- 
railway hotel rate is actually higher 
because that hotel could not obtain that 
particular type of employee without paying 
a higher rate. This was the only instance 
commented on by the employees, and it 
cannot affect the conclusion to which one 
is forced upon an examination of the 
evidence as a whole. I do not think that, 
the rates now paid in the various railway 
hotels being substantially higher than 
those in other comparable hotels, a case 
for a further increase has been made out. 
Effect must be given to the undoubted fact 
that the employees in railway operated 


hotels could not do better nor perhaps as 
well if they sought employment in non- 
railway operated hotels. There is the added 
consideration that the employees of the 
railway operated hotel receive benefits in 
the form of pensions. Evidence as to what 
pensions, if any, are paid in non-railway 
hotels was not given. 

As in the case of the railway empioyees 
proper, no argument has been presented by 
the employees from the standpoint of the 
inadequacy of the rate paid to any par- 
ticular classification of hotel employee. The 
case has been on the basis of the same 
increase for all. 

The result to which all of the above 
leads might be otherwise if the earnings 
of the hotels here in question justified an 
upward revision in wage scales, but that is 
not the case. Since 1939 the railway hotels 
show a loss of some $500,000 if an allow- 
ance of 3 per cent on investment is made, 
during which time room rates have gone 
up $2 and wages of employees, with the 
exception of males under twenty-one and 
certain females, have increased by 43 cents 
per hour, or $88.57 per month. 

With respect to the forty-hour week, no 
case for its institution from the standpoint 
of the hotel industry was attempted by the 
employees, and it has been shown that it 
is not as yet in operation in any hotel in 
Canada. I do not think, in these circum- 
stances, there is any basis upon which I 
can be asked to direct the institution of 
the forty-hour week. Such an order could 
not affect the hotel employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, and considerable confusion 
would result from such an order. 

The basis of argument with respect to 
the water transport employees is essentially 
the same as that in the case of the hotel 
employees. 

The number of water transport employees 
here involved comprises 1,174 employed by 
the Canadian National Railways and 1,803 
employed by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
a total of 2,977. These represent a small 
minority of the total water transport 
employees of the two companies. The 
water transport operations in question are 
services on the Pacific Coast, the bulk of 
the business being local and subject to 
competition by an independent operator, 
and there is also involved a water transport 
service on inland lakes in British Columbia. 
This latter is said to be subject to in- 
creasing road competition. 

The history of the inclusion of this group 
of employees with all employees of the 
railway in past general increases or deduc- 
tions is the same as in the case of the 
employees of the railway hotels, and the 
contending points of view as to the results 
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which should follow therefrom I have 
already discussed in connection with the 
hotel employees. 

The railways contend, as in the case of 
their hotels, that their water transport 
operations constitute a separate industry, 
and any adjustment of wages or hours ought 
to be considered from the standpoint of the 
water transport operations rather than 
bulked with railway operation proper. The 
financial experience of the two companies 
with respect to their water transport oper- 
ations is as follows:— 


CPR 
Net 
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LD AB ey EG ea ee 852,076 
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(950 (Jan. 1-Sept. 30). 475,001 
$1,469,541 $1,452,680 
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CNR 
Deficit 
POS TURES Zit) ere eee ee $ 47,616 
POA (Ehret ES. ees i SER oR ee 152,427 
AGES Taide dete os ee ee ce 194,352 
L940 IO ae Caee , Heo aes | epee ee 314,298 
1950 (Jan. 1-Sept. 30). 72,160 
Deen, oo, dees. , oe ee $ 780,853 


The employees contend that the railways 
have gone into the hotel and water trans- 
port business and that, as a result, these 
two groups must be considered as “railway” 
employees. They say that the whole is but 
one undertaking, and neither is to be 
separated from the other. They emphasize 
the fact of “through” traffic and point out 
that the group of water transport employees 
include shore staffs as well as floating per- 
sonnel, and they contend that the classifica- 
tions of floating and shore staffs have their 
counterparts in railway personnel proper. 
In any event, the employees’ fundamental 
contention is, as before, that of the cost of 
living, and they contend that this precludes 
any differentiation in the case of these 
employees. With respect to the five-day, 
forty-hour week, they contend there is no 
factor which militates against its application 
to these employees any more than to the 
others. 

It can be argued in favour of the 
employees’ position that, after all, water 
transportation is merely part of the business 
of transportation by rail and water, and 
that the employees of both are really 
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engaged in a common operation, and there 
are circumstances in which such a conten- 
tion would, in my opinion, be sound. 
Perhaps a good illustration would be 
afforded where the water transportation is 
a mere link between two parts of the rail 
system. The employees really put their 
case on this ground, as they referred to 
the ferry services between New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island, and across the 
Straight of Canso, as comparable. I think, 
however, that these illustrations rather point 
up the distinction which, in my opinion, 
is manifest. The coast services do not 
constitute a mere link in the rail service 
as the bulk of the business handled is local 
and there is competition on the part of a 
local independent operator. 

Such an operation, therefore, must stand 
on its own feet, and must be considered a 
separate industry. I think the inland lake 
operation, by a parity of reasoning, cannot 
be considered as an integral part of the 
operation of the railway. 

As has already been pointed out in con- 

nection with the consideration of matters 
affecting employees of the railway proper, 
the railway rate structure is national in 
scope, and considerations which may dictate 
changes therein are not necessarily operative 
in a purely local operation. A wages and 
hours structure proper and adequate on 
one coast might be quite inappropriate on 
the other coast where local conditions such 
as prices, traffic available, or presence or 
absence of competition may be different. 
' During the hearings, it occurred to me 
that in the case of the shore staffs, the 
fact that some categories of employee 
perform essentially the same work as that 
performed by a number of classifications 
engaged in connection with the railway, who 
work in fairly close physical proximity to 
the former, would warrant identical treat- 
ment, but on reflection I have come to the 
conclusion that that is not so. To do so 
would be contrary to the principle discussed 
above and would necessitate dealing with 
particular classifications of employee rather 
than with the water transport staff as a 
whole. This cannot be done intelligently 
as I have no evidence which enables me 
to deal with the rates of particular classifi- 
cations. No evidence was given to indicate 
that the present scale of wages being paid 
the water transport employees is lower on 
the average or in any instance than is being 
paid elsewhere in the area, nor lower than 
it ought to be, having regard to all relevant 
circumstances 1n the area. 

Again it is to be remembered that not 
only are the water transport employees here 
represented a small minority of the total 
water transport staffs of the two major 


railway companies, but also an _ even 
smaller minority of the employees of 
the water transport industry. This is 
an added circumstance which would pre- 
vent any intelligent treatment of particular 
classifications. 


Findings 
I therefore direct that— 


1. With respect to employees other 
than hotel and water’ transport 
employees: 

(a) the four-cent increase in wage 
rates provided for by Section 3 
of the statute be increased by 
a further three cents, the result- 
ing seven cents to be effective 
from the day fixed by the said 
section. 

(b) the five-day, forty-hour week 
here in question shall become 
effective June 1, 1951, and the 
terms of Exhibit 28 shall apply 
thereto, provided that from the 
said -date to and _ including 
August 31, 1951, straight time 
only shall be payable up to 
forty-eight hours per week. 

(c) each agreement shall contain 
clauses in the terms of Exhibits 
2¢ and.30. 


2. With respect to hotel and water 
transport employees, the term of all 
agreements to which they are parties 
shall be for one year from Sep- 
tember 1, 1950. 


As to any matter requiring to be dealt 
with for the purpose of concluding all agree- 
ments in question in this arbitration, with 
which I may not have dealt or may not 
have dealt completely, I shall dispose of 
upon the same being brought to my 
attention. - 


(Sgd.) R. L. KELLock. 
Ottawa, December 18, 1950. 


APPENDIX “A” 


The parties were represented as follows :— 


G. R. Pawson, Commercial Telegraphers 
Union of North America. 


H..A. Stockdale, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen of America. 

Keith Cockburn, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

A. R. Mosher, T. McGregor, W. J. 
Smith, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers. 

T. J. Clark, Brotherhood of Express 
Employees. 

WV eee ee aires 
Telegraphers. 

W. Aspinall, Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees. 

¥. H. Hall, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks. 

J.T. Galloway, International Brotherhood 
of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers. 

G. E. Schollie, International Association 
of Machinists. 

J. Connolly, United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada. 

R. Melancon, Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen of America. 

Sam Finlay, International Brotherhood of 
Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America. 

A. E. Payne, Sheet Metal Workers Inter- 
national Association. 

R. Y. Menary, International Moulders 
and Foundry Workers Union of North 
America. 

J. W. Lebeau, International Brotherhood 
of Firemen and Oilers, Power Plant 
Employees, Roundhouse and Railway Shop 
Labourers. 

A. R. Johnstone, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders International 
Union. 

H. Smith, Division No. 
Employees Department. 

D. I. MeNeill, K.C., J. R. Kimpton, S. M. 
Gossage, S. McMahon, G. M. Roundtree, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

A. B. Rosevear, K.C., P. E. Ayrhart, 
Ri Co Johnston,J. A. MeDonaldj=A= A: 
Campbell, R. Somerville, Canadian National 
Railways. 

WB. Salter, A. E. Cook, Terento. 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company. 

A. Freeman, Ontario Northland Trans- 
portation Commission. 


Order of Railroad 


4, Railway 
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Schedule II 


AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS OF RUNNING TRADES (OR OPERATING) 
EMPLOYEES, YEAR 1949 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS AND CANADIAN Paciric RAmMWAY 





Locomotive Engineers— 


Conductors— 


Passen@er eects ae ae tshe ce eee rae See Oe 
Hreightiiaint ts. heen eek ECO DR ee eee 


Trainmen— 


POSEN LOL PR sive erates aici ere ee Oe ere 
Breight ine 6 han iy cece se ene eee eee ee 


Yard Employees— 


Yard! Horemen. scien. cece tics seen eee 
Varden sos oe se ce CHL hoe ee EE 


Average 

Canadian Canadian Earnings 

National Pacific C.N.R. and 

Railways Railway GrPARs 

Combined 
$ $ $ 

ary atest ee 441.00 472.00 456.00 
ee aien there 382.00 383.00 383.00 
saree ene 326.00 330.00 328.00 
ee Ueeice 382.00 372.00 377.00 
sentir 288 .00 277.00 283.00 
Pa eee 257.00 261.00 259.00 
Pere 377.00 400.00 387.00 
Ole ee 391.00 360.00 376.00 
aaeeice 295.00 315.00 304.00 
choot 262.00 279.00 270.00 
eloseee 331.00 284.00 308.00 
Sorter 257.00 254.00 256.00 





Schedule III 
FACTS ABOUT THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY’S PENSION PLAN 


From January 1, 1903, to December 31, 
1936, voluntary pensions were granted with- 
out contributions by the employees. Due 
to changed conditions it was necessary to 
establish a contributory plan effective 
January 1, 1937, the main provisions being 
as described briefly hereunder :— 


1. Eligibility 
All regular employees under age 40 on 
date of entry into the service. If entry 


was after January 1, 1937, membership in 
the Plan is compulsory. 


2. Employees’ Contributions 

Each participating employee makes con- 
tributions equal to 3 per cent of salary or 
wages. 


3. Company’s Contributions 


The Company bears the full cost of 
service prior to January 1, 1937 and the 
greater part of the cost of service after 
that date. 


4. Selection of Type of Pension 


A contributor may select either of the 
following: 
(a) A pension payable to himself only. 
(6b) A joint and survivor pension. This 
is a reduced allowance to pensioner, 
one-half of which would be payable 
to surviving wife or dependent. 


5. Calculating Service 


One month allowed for each calendar 
month in which some service was per- 
formed, twelve such months being equal to 
a year of service. From January 1, 1937, 
however, only those months are allowed in 
which contributions were made. 

Periods of absence to serve the cause of 
the Allies during World Wars I and II 
included at Company’s expense. 


6. Calculating Pension 


Years of service multiplied by 1 per cent 
of average monthly pay for 10 years pre- 
ceding age 65, or for the last 10 years if 
retired before that age. 


7. Normal Retirement 


Normal retirement age is 65 years, but 
retention beyond that age may be allowed 
under certain conditions. 


8. Harly Retirement 


(a) If retirement occurs between the ages 
of 60 and 65 years, due to disability, 
an allowance may be authorized by 
the Pension Committee. 

(b) If retirement occurs under age 60, in 
special circumstances an allowance 
may be authorized by the Pension 
Committee, subject to approval by 
the Board of Directors. 


9. Refund of Employees’ Contributions 


Contributions are refunded where service 
definitely terminates before retirement. In 
the case of a contributor’s death, refund is 
made to his legal representative. 

Where death of a pensioner occurs before 
total pension payments equal the amount 
of contributions made, the difference is paid 
to his legal representatives. 


10. General 


Minimum pension is $30 monthly except 
in the case of non-contributors who entered 
the service after January 1, 1912, whose 
annual allowance is equal to $14.40 for each 
year of service subsequent to his last entry 
into the service and prior to January 1, 
1937. 

As a further temporary measure, where 
the allowance is in an amount less than 
$45 monthly, the Company, effective from 
June 1, 1948, is providing out of its own 
funds, and without effecting a change in 
the minimum allowance payable under the 
pension rules, a supplemental allowance of 
$5 monthly to all pensioners under seventy 
years of age, in receipt of amounts between 
$30 and $40 monthly, and in the case of 
pensioners receiving more than $40 monthly 
and less than $45 monthly, the supplemental 


allowance is provided in an amount suffi- 
cient to bring the total payments for 
pension and special allowance up to $45 
monthly. 

There are approximately 70,000 members 
of the pension plan and presently some 
11,000 pensioners are in receipt of allow- 
ances, the average pension amounting to 
$62.60 monthly. 

Total pension payments from January 1, 
1903 to December 31, 1949 amounted to 
$75,223,000. In the year 1949 payment for 
pensions amounted to $7,600,000 exclusive 
of levies in respect of employees covered 
by the United States Railroad Retirement 
Act. In addition, to assist in providing for 
increased pensions, the Directors authorized 
an increase from $1,750,000 to $3,000,000 in 
the annual contribution by the Company to 
the Pension Trust Fund. 

The contributory pension plan is admin- 
istered by seven members, four of whom are 
officers of the Company (the Vice-President, 
Finance, being Chairman) and three who 
are elected triennially from among the 
General Chairmen of the organized classes 
of employees of the Company having 
agreements with it, by a majority vote of 
such General Chairmen. 


Schedule IV 
INFORMATION ABOUT THE CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS’ PENSION PLANS 


The amalgamation (so-called) of the 
principal lines of railway (Grand Trunk 
Railway, Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, 
Canadian Northern Railway, Canadian 
Government Railway) which form the 
system now known as Canadian National 
Railways took place early in 1923. On a 
large part of the new system no pension 
plan had been adopted, since the Canadian 
Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific had 
barely emerged from the construction stage 
and had few employees of retiring age. 

There were two contributory pension 
plans in operation—one (of limited appli- 
cation) on the Grand Trunk (Grand Trunk 
Superannuation and Provident Fund Asso- 
ciation) which, however, had been closed 
to new employees in 1907—and one on the 
Canadian Government Railways (Inter- 
colonial and Prince Edward Island Railways 
and National Transcontinental Railway) 
which was closed to new entrants in 1929. 
The Grand Trunk Superannuation Associa- 
tion now has 12 contributing members and 
143 drawing pensions. More will be said 
about the Canadian Government Railways’ 
plan, the proper name of which is the 
Intercolonial and Prince Edward Island 
Railways Employees’ Provident Fund. On 


the Grand Trunk, a new non-contributory 
plan had been put into operation in 1908 
applicable to all employees excepting those 
who remained members of the contributory 
plan above referred to. 

The 1908 Grand Trunk plan provided, 
subject to prescribed age and _ service 
qualifications, that the company would pay 
to the employee, on retirement, a pension 
of 1 per cent of his highest average wage 
or salary during any ten consecutive years 
of his service multiplied by the number of 
years of service. For example, an employee 
who had forty years’ service and whose 
highest average annual compensation during 
a, ten-year period amounted to $1,000 would 
receive 4% oo of $1,000 or $400 per annum. 

After the amalgamation, steps were taken 
to resolve the many problems arising 
therefrom, and it was several years before 
a comprehensive pension plan for the new 
system was written. In the interval, as an 
expedient, the Grand Trunk plan was 
applied to retiring employees who were not 
otherwise provided for. 

On August 1, 1929, the Canadian National 
pension plan came into force. Except for 
a few small details, the plan was the same 
as the Grand Trunk plan. The Canadian 
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Government Railways’ contributory plan 
was concurrently closed to new entrants; 
in other words, after the géneral plan was 
adopted, all new employees were subject to 
the rules and regulations of the new plan. 

A few years later, a review of the experi- 
ence under this non-contributory plan 
created some concern that the Canadian 
National System could not continue to 
stand the growing cost of a pension scheme 
of that type. As a result of studies made, 
the present Canadian National Railways’ 
pension plan became effective on January 1, 
1935. This plan provided for a cut-off 
between the old and the new plan as of 
that date. With respect to employees in 
the service on that date, who entered the 
service before attaining the age 50, and 
who had more than 10 years’ service prior 
to December 31, 1934, the company under- 
took to pay them if they remained in 
service to pension age, an amount calcu- 
lated on the basis of the old plan, ie., 1 
per cent of the employee’s highest average 
compensation during any ten consecutive 
years to January 1, 1935, multiplied by the 
number of years of service to that date. 
This is called a Service Pension. To those 
who had less than 10 years’ service on 
January 1, 1935, and to employees who 
entered the service after that date, the 
company undertook to pay them a pension, 
without any financial contribution by the 
employee, of $300 per annum, provided the 
employee remained in the service until 
reaching pension age. This is called a 
Basic Pension. 

It was also provided that an employee 
having ten years’ service might augment 
his service or basic pension by contributing 
to the pension trust fund, such contribu- 
tions to be any even percentage from 1 
per cent to 10 per cent of his salary or 
wages. The company undertook to match 
such contributions up to but not exceeding 
5 per cent. The pension resulting from 
these Joint contributions is known as a 
Supplemental Annuity, and in determining 
the employee’s gross pension, is added to 
the service or basic pension. Contribution 
is not compulsory. 

With respect to employees entering the 
service after January 1, 1935, the age limit 
for pension eligibility was reduced from 
fifty to forty-five. Effective January 1, 
1947, the ten-year service requirement for 
contributions was waived except that the 
company’s matching contribution does not 
commence until the 11th year of service. 

For convenience, a summary of the 
salient features of the present general 
pension plan is given hereunder :— 
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Commenced—January 1, 1935. 

Employee Contributions—Optional up to 
10 per cent of total wages. 

Company Contributions—Matching up to 
5 per cent after 10 years’ service, plus basic 
or service pension. 

Refunds of Employee Contributions— 
With compound interest. Rule 44 with 
compound interest in case of death. 


Qualifications for Pension—Age 65 with 
20 years’ service (15 years if entered service 
prior to January 1, 1935). 

Qualifications for Disability—Age 60 years 
with 20 years’ service. 

Qualifications for Voluntary early Retire- 
ment—Age 60 with 35 years’ service (Age 
60 with 30 years’ service at reduced rate). 

Types of Pensions—Straight Life, Joint 
and Survivor, or Guaranteed. 


Basis of Pensions 
Service Pension 


(a) With 10 or more years of service 
prior to January 1, 1935—1 per cent 
for each year of service of best 10 
years’ average to December 31, 1934, 
minimum $25, also supplemental 
annuity and additional service pen- 
sion referred to in (c) and (d) below. 


Basic Pension 


(b) Employees not covered in (a)—$25 
per month, also supplemental annuity 
referred to in (c) below. 


Supplemental Annuity 


(c) The product of employee and com- 
pany contributions with compound 
interest, converted into an annuity 
based on approved actuarial tables. 


Additional Service Pension 


(d) If service pension, together with the 
supplemental annuity  purchasable 
by a 5 per cent matched contribution, 
does not equal 1 per cent for each 
year of service of last 10 years aver- 
age, the difference is made up by the 
Company. This provision compen- 
sates an employee who was a member 
of the previous plan, in respect of 
possible reduction in his pension 
under the new rules as compared with 
what it would have been under the 
old rules. 


Example 


Male employee, salary $100 per month. 
who contributes $5 per month to age 65 
throughout the entire period of service, 
with compound interest at 3 per cent, 
pension expressed as a straight life annuity. 


(db) c 
Years of Basic Supplemental Tae 
Service Pension Annuity Pension 
BO Gee es $25 $20.16 $45.16 
pW Wane 20 28.96 53.96 
=U) aan 25 39.15 64.15 
nity Pa ae 25 50.97 75.97 
AUN nda tea 25 64.67 89.67 


A pension, where salary is $175 per month 
with 5 per cent contributions, would be 
Column B x 175 plus $25. 


100 
A 5-year guarantee is 96:02 per cent of 
Column C; 10-year is 86-48 per cent; 15- 
year is 75.32 per cent; and joint and 
survivor (both age 65) is 72:91 per cent of 
Column C. 

The Intercolonial Provident Fund, here- 
inbefore referred to, has (December 31, 
1949) 5,091 contributing members and 3,155 
drawing pension. The principal features of 
the plan are as follows:— 

Commenced—April 1, 1907. 

Entry age limit—35 years if inexperi- 
enced in railway work; 45 years if experi- 
enced or if professionally employed. 

Employee Contributions—14 per cent of 
wages. 


Company Contributions—Matching, with 
a limitation of $100,000 per annum. 


Note: The fund having been insolvent for 
many years, the Company has had to make 
up the annual deficit which, for the year 
1949, was $3,002,888. 


Refunds of Employee Contributions— 
Total contributions on severance by com- 
pany for other than misconduct; 90 per 
cent in case of death; both without interest. 

Qualifications for pension—Age 65 with 
15 years’ service. 

Qualifications for 
service. 

Qualifications for voluntary early retire- 
ment—Age 60 with 35 years’ service. 


Type of Pension—Straight Life. 


Basis of Pension—14 per cent for each 
year of service of last 8 years’ average 
earnings, minimum $30 per month, maxi- 
mum 4 or 8-year average . 

During the year 1949, a total of 15,671 
persons received pension allowances from 
the Canadian National Railways. The 
total pension costs were $12,705,434, which 
includes $2,474,460 as provision for pensions 
which will be paid subsequently. Of the 
total cost, $11,562,547 was assumed by the 
Company. 


disability—15 years’ 


Schedule VI 


COMPARISON OF MALE AND FEMALE OFFICE AND OTHER OCCUPATION RATES 
OF PAY, CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


vs. 


SURVEY MONTREAL AREA, BY QUEBEC INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS INSTITUTE 


Qursec INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS INstTITUTE SURVEY—CANADIAN Narionat Ratmways 








Proposed Rate 





* Rate on as Result of 
Title wtd. Title Ralway oe | 40-Hour 
average : Week 

A 581 89 +80 34 

Bookkeeper—Grade 1.............. 249.00 |Assistant accountant.............. : ; 
gs ——(STACOL2 F pteniteeoe + 195.00 |Chief collection clerk............. 256.89 - 255.34 
Washior eam We. Pak oc eese oes Ae tahoe DAT00iG| Cashiers tic. ceyoe ceteloon esate sine ete 266.89 265.34 
Calculating machine operator—Gr. 2 158.00 |Comptometer operator............ 201.89 200.34 
Stenographer—Senior............... 173.008 |Stenographer (@)ie.q.ce.- a. -iee ee - 206.89 205.34 
Stenographer—Intermediate........ 160.00) |Stenosrapherte. nue. sce siecle ae 201.89 200.34 
rile Clerk—Grade ll. 0.4. 32s>. 172.00 |File clerk: (0)....22-.44.--5.-- 216.89 215.34 
Timekeeper—Grade 1.............. DOS MOO Mune keene lepine cite ses elster te aieiel lets 246.89 245.34 
“ ES PACOLZE cae sicitentae ts 195.00 |Asst. timekeeper.......... Peer 226.89 225.34 
General Clerk—Junior.............. 132.00 |Clerk (b) (Probationary) 161.89 160.34 
OPMCEEBO Va oe ot ook siaarAite tees 91.00 |Office boy | (b) (under 21 years) 119.88 118.33 
messengers J (over 21 years) 131.53 129.98 
Sorters (under 21 years) 137.64 136.09 
(over 21 years) 146.53 144.98 
Elevator operator—Passenger....... 170.00 |Elevator operator (c).............- 191.89 190.34 


183.00 | Key punch operator 

hi of a) (over 4 years)} 196.89—201.89 
151.00 cc (a) 1(2 to 3 years)| 186.89—191.89 
146.00 « « « (q) (less than 2 years)| 171.68—177.60 
194.00 |Chauffeur..... (GEA re erate: ch srotalt 216.89 


Nore: All positions are in Bona- 
venture Freight Office except 
as shown: ; 
(a) Revenue Accounting 
Department. 
(b) Operating Department. 
(c) Central Station. 
(d) Stores Department. 
Deano nnn nnn EE 


* Latest revisions to October 1950. 


Key Punch operator—Senior........ 195.34—200.34 


185.34—190.34 
170.183—176.05 
215.34 


“ “ce “ca 


—Intermediate.. 
—Junior........ 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 


tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Mining 
Metal Mining 


ScHUMACHER, ONT.—McINTYRE PORCUPINE 
Mines, LIMITED AND PoRCUPINE MINE 
Workers’ Union, Locat 100 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from July I, 
1950, to June 30, 1951; either party may, on 
10 days’ notice, require the other party to 
enter into negotiations for the renewal of 
the agreement within the period of 2 months 
prior to the expiry date. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole and 
exclusive collective bargaining agent for all 
eligible employees. There will be no discrim- 
ination, intimidation, or coercion because of 
an employee’s union or non-union affiliation. 


Hours: 8 per day 6 days per week, except 
where by established practise certain groups 
of employees work a longer shift for 5 days 
and a shorter shift on the sixth day, a 48- 
hour week in either case, with the exception 
of some surface workers. Overtime: time 
and one-half for all work in excess of the 
normal working hours, double time on 4 
specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service one week, after 5 years’ 
continuous service 2 weeks. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
mining department—shaft leaders $1.28. 
shaftmen $1.13, shaft inspectors, steel and 
pit-man, drill repairmen, diamond drill 
runners $1.09; machine men, muckers- 
leaders, mucking machine operators, chute 
blasters, timbermen, trackmen, pipe-fitters, 
car repairman (underground), motormen, 
sealers, grizzlymen, ore-pass-men, waste-pass- 
men, crushermen, skip tenders, cage tenders, 
powdermen, sanitation men, lamp servicemen, 
samplers, trammers, fuse cutters and tamping 
men (surface), ventilation maintenance men, 
saw filers $1; slusher maintenance men, 
cagers $1 to $1.05; helpers, nippers, deckmen 
93 cents; timber yard and treating plant— 
treating plant operator, sawyer $1.09; butt 
sawyer, timber framer $1; timber handlers 
93 cents; gas locomotive operator 93 cents, 
helper 87 cents; labourers 87 cents, casual 
77 cents; crushing plant 87 to 99 cents; 
mill—pipefitters, carpenters, sewing machine 
operators, solutions operators $1.02; mech- 
anics 99 cents and $1.02; painters 96 and 
$1.02; clarifier operators, samplers, pump 


operators, supplymen, filter operators, flota- 
tion operators, tube mill operators 96 cents; 
helpers 93 and 96 cents, labourers 87 cents; 
assay office 90 cents to $1.10; apprentice 
rate starts at 50 cents with a 5 cents per 
hour increase every 6 months until the lowest 
helper rate is reached; high school boys on 
vacation (on extra crews) 52 cents. A cost- 
of-living bonus of 15 cents per hour has been 
incorporated in the above basic hourly rates. 


Escalator clause: the company agrees to 
continue the cost-of-living bonus up to a 
maximum of 7 cents per hour. It is to be 
based on the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 
cost-of-living index: for every increase (or 
decrease) of one point in the index above 
161-8 the bonus shall be increased (or 
decreased) by 25 cents per week. 

Both parties agree to explore the possi- 
bility of instituting a pension plan “which 
will provide for a minimum pension of say 
$50 a month”. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


ScHUMACHER, ONT.—CONIAURUM MINES 
LIMITED AND PorcuPINE MINE WORKERS’ 
Union, Locat 100 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from August l, 
1950, to July 31, 1951; either party may, 
on 10 days’ notice, require the other party 
to enter into negotiations for the renewal of 
the agreement within the period of 2 months 
prior to the expiry date. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole and exclusive 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. There shall be no discrimination 
against any employee because of his race, 
colour, religious creed or political belief or 
because of membership or non-membership 
in any lawful union or for participating 1n 
affairs of the union. 

Hours: underground—8 hours from collar 
to collar; delays in the hoisting and lowering 
schedules in excess of 15 minutes shall be 
paid for at straight time; surface—3-shift 
work—8 hours per day 6 days a week; steady 
day shift—8} hours for 5 days and 54 hours 
for one day, a 48-hour week in either case; 
hoistmen, cage-tenders and deckmen on a 
two shift basis shall lower the shift and 
return it to surface as part of their regular 
shift’s work. Overtime: time and one-half 
for all time worked in excess of an employee’s 
daily schedule or in excess of 48 hours 1n 
any work week (except where longer week 
is due to regular change in shift), double 
time for work on 4 specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s continuous service, 2 weeks after 
years’ continuous service. 

Wages: to the scale of wages in effect 
prior to the date of the agreement shall be 
added, as a general hourly increase, the cost- 
of-living bonus of 15 cents. If there should 
be any change in the price received by the 
company for its gold, the parties may re-open 
negotiations regarding wages. 

Escalator clause: the company agrees that, 
commencing at a cost-of-living index of 161°9 
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as a base (replacing the previous base index 
of 133-1), the cost-of-living bonus will be 
continued for the duration of the agreement 
up to a maximum of 5 cents per hour; for 
each point by which the index exceeds 161-9 
each employee will be paid a bonus equal to 
2542 of a cent per hour. 

The parties will explore the possibility of 
instituting a pension plan which would pro- 
vide a minimum pension of about $50 a 
month. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


TIMMINS, ONT.—DELNITE MINES LIMITED 
AND PORCUPINE MINE WorKERrS’ UNION, 
Locat 100 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1950, to September 30, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one between 
Coniaurum Mines Limited and Porcupine 
Mine Workers’ Union, summarized above, 
with the following exceptions:— 


Hours: the hours of work for employees 
on steady day shift shall be 8 per day 6 days 
a week, except for employees who by custom 
have worked a longer day for 5 days a week 
and a shorter day on the sixth. 


The cost-of-living bonus will be continued 
up to a maximum of 7 instead of 5 cents. 

No provision is made for an exploration 
e the possibility of instituting a pension 
plan. 


PAMOUR, ONT.—BROULAN PoRCUPINE MINES 
LIMITED AND PoRCUPINE MINE WoRKERS’ 
Union, Locat 100 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
15, 1950, to September 14, 1951. There shall 
be no discrimination or intimidation because 
of any activity or lack of activity, past or 
future, of any employee in respect to union 
activity or membership. 

Hours: the schedules of hours in effect at 
the date of this agreement shall be main- 
tained except if this should be impractical 
due to lack of work. 

The provisions regarding overtime, paid 
holidays, vacations with pay and wages are 
similar to the ones in the agreement between 
Delnite Mines Limited and Porcupine Mine 
Workers’ Union summarized above. 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 


CHATHAM, ONntT.—Lippy, McNEILL AND 
Linsy oF CANnapA, LIMITED, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION UnNtItrep AvTO- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 127. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1950 to October 31, 1951, and thereafter, 
subject to notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the sole and exclusive collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 

Check-off: effective August 1, 1950, a 
modified “Rand Formula” is to be part of 
the agreement: the penalties which may be 
exercised against the union differ from the 
penalties provided under the “Rand Formula” 
and dues are automatically deducted from 
employees’ pay only after 4 months of con- 
tinuous service. 


Hours: 9 per day 5 days a week, a 45- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
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work in excess of above hours, except for a 
4-week period on peas and a 6-week period 
on tomatoes and corn, when the hours shal] 
be unrestricted for all plant employees and 
no overtime shall be paid; similar provisions 
may be made for new seasonal products. 
Time and one-half shall also be paid for 
work on Labour Day and on Sundays, except 
for employees regularly scheduled to work on 
Sundays; double time for work on 7 specified 
paid holidays (an increase of 1 from previous 
agreement). The company shall have the 
right to require hours of work including 
overtime and night work; penalties are pro- 
vided for employees refusing to work the 
sixth day in a week during seasonal work. 
Available hours of work shall be distributed 
equally as far as possible; when night work 
is required, the company shall endeavour to 
rotate the employees required for such work 
in a fair and equitable manner. 


Vacations with pay: effective January 1, 
1951, the company will grant to all employees 
one week after 1 year’s continuous service. 
2 weeks after 5 years’ service and 3 weeks 
after 15 years’ service (previously only 
females were granted 3 weeks after 15 years’ 
service, males after 20 years). 


Wages: effective October 30, 1950, the 
minimum hourly wage rates for all regular 
year around employees shall be: for men 95 
cents, for women 80 cents (an increase of 
5 cents per hour over previous rates). 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Tobacco and Liquors 


Reeina, SaskK.—S1cks’ REGINA BREWERY 
LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL, SOFT 
DRINK AND DISTILLERY WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 318. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1. 
1950, to July 1, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: the company. agrees to 
employ only members in good standing with 
the union. If the union cannot supply help 
within 48 hours, the company may hire other 
help on permit cards for a_ probationary 
period of 2 months after which they must 
become members of the union. During the 
busy season from May 1 to September 1. 
extra help may be employed as long as such 
employment does not cause any lay-offs of 
union members. All such extra help must 
have permit cards issued by the union. No 
employee shall be discriminated against nor 
discharged for his activity as a union mem- 
ber. Should it be necessary to reduce the 
number of employees no union members shall 
be discharged. They shall be laid off 
impartially and in rotation in their respec- 
tive departments for not less than one day, 
nor more than one week at a time. Only 
union made malt shall be used. All other 
union made materials and machinery shal] 
be given preference. The company shall be 
allowed to use the union label on all pack- 
ages and cooperage provided ,all the provi- 
sions of the agreement are strictly lived 
up to. 

Hours: for other than operating engineers 
—8 per day Monday through Friday, a 40- 
hour week, except where employees are 
required to work on Saturday morning, in 
which case they shall be entitled to 4 day 
off with pay in the next succeeding week; 


for operating engineers—8 per day 5 days a 
week, a 40-hour week on continually rotating 
shifts (the previous agreement provided for 
a 44-hour week for all employees). Overtime: 
time and one-half for all work in excess of 
above hours and for work on Saturday 
afternoons; double time for work on 
Sundays and, in the case of operating 
engineers, for work in excess of 48 hours 
per week; double time and one-half for work 
on 9 specified paid holidays (previously 8 
holidays were paid for). 


Vacations with pay: 2 weeks to all union 
members after one year’s service, 3 weeks 
after 20 years’ service, except in the case 
of operating engineers and night watchmen 
who shall be granted 3 weeks after one year’s 
service and 4 weeks after 20 years’ service. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: brewing 
department—first cellar man, first brewhouse 
man, first washhouse man $1.264; brewhouse 
and cellar men, racking, pitching and washing 
machine operators $1.21; brewhouse and 
cellar helpers, washhouse helpers with over 
one year’s service $1.153; beginners, first 6 
months $1.044, after 6 months $1.10; bottling 
department—filler, labeller, crowner, soaker 
operators $1.21; bottleshop men $1.043 to 
$1.154; engineering department—operating 
engineers, second class $252.66 (per month), 
third class $237.66 (per month); general 
mechanics $1.263; labourers, first 6 months 
$1.043, second 6 months $1.10, after 1 year 
$1.153: miscellaneous employees—carpenter 
and painter $277.66 (per month), gateman 
$165.66 (per month), truck driver $187.66 
(per month), watchman 99 cents. 

Cost-of-living bonus: if and when _ the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living 
index reaches 172-5 the bonus shall be 
paid on the basis of 5 points and any rise 
over 172-5 shall also be paid for. If and 
when the index falls below 172-5 the bonus 
shall be discontinued. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Printing and Publishing 


MontTREAL, P.Q—THE MontTrREAL Star Com- 
PANY, LIMITED, AND INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 176. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 15, 
1950, to November 14, 1951, and for such 
reasonable time thereafter (not exceeding 30 
days) as may be required for the negotiation 
of a new agreement. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect (L.G., 
July, 1949, p. 874) with the following 
change :— 

Hourly wage rates are now: for the first 
12 months of the agreement (May 15, 1950, 
to May 14, 1951)—for day work $1.80, for 
night work $1.974, for lobster and split shifts 
$2.054 (au increase of 15, 16 and 16 cents, 
respectively, over the previous rates) ; for 
the last 6 months of the agreement (May 15, 
1951, to November 14, 1951)—for day work 
$1.85, for night work $2.02%, for lobster and 
split shifts $2.102. Apprentices’ rates—31 
per cent of journeymen’s scale during first 6 
months, 32 per cent during second 6 months, 
35 per cent during third 6 months and 40, 
45, 50, 55, 60, 68, 74, 79 and 84 per cent 
respectively during the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eight, ninth, tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth 6 months. 


Fur and Leather Products 


ToronTO, ONT.—ASSOCIATED FuR MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF ‘TORONTO AND THE FvR 
Workers’ UNION, LOCALS 21479, 21480 
AND 21481 oF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOUR. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 15, 
1950, to April 15, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Union security: all workers in the shops 
shall be members in good standing with the 
union. All new help shall be secured 
through the union; if the latter is unable 
to furnish suitable help within 48 hours the 
employer may secure help any other way, 
provided, however, that any experienced or 
classified help so secured must join the union 
within 2 weeks. 


Check-off: the employers agree to deduct 
from the wages of all their employees union 
dues, amounting to 2 per cent of the 
employees’ regular wages, and also all other 
duly levied assessments, and to remit same 
to the union weekly. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for all work in excess of above hours, 
provided that an employee must first have 
worked his full 40 hours during the week 
before being entitled to overtime rates; 
double time and one-half for work on 7 
specified paid holidays. The principle of 
equal division of work shall be adhered to, 
having regard to the practical working of 
the shops and to the ability of the employees 
to perform the work. All employees who 
have worked for 4 weeks shall be entitled 
division of work. There 
shall be no contracting, sub-contracting, 
piece-work, or homework. No foreman shall 
be allowed to work in the factory at work 
other than his duties as foreman may 
require. Where there are more than one 
employer in the firm only one of them shal] 
be allowed to work in the factory. 

Vacations with pay: after 4 months’ 
service 1 week, after 1 year’s service with 
the same employer 2 weeks. Employees who 
work during the holiday period at any place 
whatsoever will be penalized by the loss of 
their vacation pay. Any employer allowing 
such work to be done in his factory shall 
be penalized a similar amount in addition 
to any penalty imposed on him by the 
Association. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: cutters, first 
class $65, second class $55; operators, 
finishers, first class $48, second class $42; 
blockers and squarers $39.60, after 5 years’ 
service $45.60; tapers and assistant finishers 
(to be classed as second class finishers) $42. 
Employees who are members of the union 
shall be entitled to an increase of 10 cents 
per hour from September 1, 1950. Wage 
adjustments between the 2 parties shall be 
made only during the month of February 
(except in the case of not fully skilled 
workers whose wages may be adjusted from 
time to time), provided that any adjustment 
agreed upon shall not come into effect until 
April 15 of the year the adjustment was 
made. 

Apprentices: the ratio of apprentices shall 
be one to every 13 workers. Apprentices 
shall become members of the union after one 
year’s service in the industry. 


to share in the 
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Sick Benefit and Hospitalization Fund: 
the employers will continue to maintain a 
Sick Benefit and Hospitalization Fund to be 
administered by a joint committee with equal 
representation from the union and _ the 
employers. The employers shall each con- 
tribute 14 per cent of the regular weekly 
payroll to the fund. Should any health 
and insurance scheme be instituted by the 
Provincial or Federal Governments this plan 
shall immediately cease to function. 

Provision is made for the adjusting of 
disputes and complaints. 


Toronto, ONT.—BLACHFORD SHOE MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY LIMITED AND THE 
NATIONAL UNION OF SHOE AND LEATHER 
Workers, Loca 19. 

Agreement to be in effect from October 
2, 1950, to June 30, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the 
sole collective bargaining agency for all 
eligible employees. 

Union security: all present employees to 
whom this agreement applies shall, as a 
condition of employment, become and remain 
members of the union in good standing. 
New employees shall join the union within 
one month from the date of employment. 
All part-time workers must become members 
of the union. 

Hours: 8% per day Monday through Friday, 
a 423-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work performed outside of the 
regular daily working hours. There shall 
be no work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 
8 paid holidays, except as negotiated with 
the shop committee. No supervisor or fore- 
man shall perform work during regular or 
overtime hours when regular employees are 
available, except for demonstration or in- 
struction or in case of emergency. 

Vacations with pay: after 1 year’s con- 
tinuous service 2 weeks, after 20 years’ 
service 3 weeks (this last provision is a 
new one); employees with 3 months’ but less 
than one year’s continuous service shall 
receive 2 per cent of their earnings in the 
period that they have worked for each week 
of the vacation period. 

Hourly wage rates: for males—minimum 
rate 85 cents, operation of covering 87 cents, 


“A” jobs $1.22, “B” jobs $1.02: for boys—. 


minimum rate 62 cents, increased to 72 cents 
after one year; for females—starting rate 
52 cents, increased to job rate as follows: 
after 1 year—group 1 (including cementing, 
pulling, rubbing edges, ironing, singeing) 60 
cents, group 2 (including doubling, lining, 
punching, sorting, trimming, creasing, dress- 
ing, shaping, packing, handmarking) 66 cents, 
group 3 (including closing, eyeletting, taping, 
repairing, folding) 72 cents; after 18 months 
—group 4 (binding, cording, fancy stitch, 
perforating, skiving) 78 cents, group 5 
(vamping, top stitching) 84 cents. (With a 
few exceptions, the above rates represent an 
increase of 12 cents per hour over the 
previous rates.) Where female help is used 
to replace male help, the principle of equal 
pay for equal work shall prevail. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 
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Metal Products 


SypNEY, N.S—DoMINION IRON AND STEEL 
LIMITED AND UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 1064. 


Agreement dated October 6, 1950, to con- 
tinue in effect until March 31, 1952, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 30 
days’ notice. The company recognizes the 
union as the sole bargaining agency for all 
eligible employees. There shall be no dis- 
crimination, interference, restraint, intimida- 
tion or coercion because of membership or 
non-membership in the union. ‘When hiring 
new employees the company agrees to give 
consideration to former union members, if 
available, and to residents of the immediate 
vicinity, and to encourage new employees to 
become members of the union. 

Check-off: the company agrees to make 
deductions for union dues, but only upon 
presentation of a card signed by the 
employee in the presence of a witness who 
has also signed; such cards and all cards 
already in possession of the company, unless 
withdrawn 7 days after the signing of the 
agreement, shall be irrevocable, except for 
union employees promoted to confidential 
positions. 

Hours: the standard working shift shall 
be 8 hours (for a job on a continuous basis 
the 8 hours include the lunch period). From 
April 1, 1950, to October 28, 1950, the 
standard work week is to be 44 hours; from 
October 29, 1950, to June 30, 1951, the 
working schedule shall be arranged so that 
employees will work three 40-hour weeks and 
one 48-hour week in each consecutive 4 
weeks; from July 1, 1951, to March 31, 1952, 
the standard work week shall be 40 hours. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the scheduled standard work shift 
(provided it exceeds 15 minutes) or the 
standard work week (except in the case of 
certain dock-workers who. shall be - paid 
straight time for any extra time worked) 
and for work on Sundays to those classes 
who have heretofore been similarly paid; 
double time for work on 8 specified paid 
holidays; employees, not qualifying for the 
holiday allowance, who work on any of the 
8 holidays shall be paid time and one-half 
for such work. . 

Vacations with pay: 1 week after 1 year’s 
continuous service, 2 weeks after 3 years’ 
service (previously after 5 years’ service) 
and 3 weeks after 25 years’ service. The 
minimum number of shifts which must be 
worked to obtain full vacation credits is 
268 for 1950 and 257 for 1951, less shifts 
not worked because of accidents, sickness, 
union. duties, jury duty, ete. (previously the 
minimum requirement was 270 shifts). 

Hourly wage rates in effect March 31, 
1950, shall be amended as follows: there 
shall be paid a bonus of 24 cents per hour 
for every hour paid for from April 1, 1950, 
to October 28, 1950, inclusive; from October 
29, 1950, to June 30, 1951, all rates shall 
be increased to 4:65 per cent above the 
March 31, 1950, rates; commencing July 1, 
1951, all rates shall be increased 124 per 
cent above the March 31, 1950, rates. Where 
female help is employed the principle of 
equal pay for equal work shall apply. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure, the health and safety 


of employees and the setting up of joint 
committees to study welfare and pension 
problems. 


Toronto, ONT.—THE ORNAMENTAL IRON AND 
BRONZE CONTRACTORS’ SECTION OF THE 
ToRONTO BUILDERS EXCHANGE AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOILER- 
MAKERS, IRON SHIPBUILDERS AND HELPERS 
or AMERICA, LOCAL 128. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1950, to June 30, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 90 days’ notice. 


Union security: all union members shall, 
as a condition of employment, maintain their 
membership in the union; new employees 
must become members within 30 days from 
the date of their employment. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work after the regular hours 
Monday through Friday up to 10 p.m. and 
for work on Saturdays up to 5 p.m. (with 
the exception of maintenance and _ house- 
cleaning work on Saturdays from 8 a.m. to 
12 noon); double time thereafter and for 
work on Sundays and 8 specified holidays 3 
of which are paid holidays (previous agree- 
ment provided for 2 paid holidays). 


Vacations with pay: vacation pay amount- 
ing to 4 per cent of an employee’s earnings 
shall be granted to all employees in the form 
of stamps. Vacations shall be given during 
the months of June, July or August. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: special layout 
men and erectors $1.40; fitters, blacksmiths 
and erectors $1.30, welders $1.25, rollermen 
and shearers, continuous operation, $1.20, 
helpers $1, labourers 95 cents; apprentices, 
first 6 months 55 cents, second 6 months 65 
cents and so on to $1.25 for tenth 6 months. 
(The above rates are 5 cents per hour higher 
than the previous rates.) 

Apprentices shall be at least 16 years of 
age. Five years shall constitute the com- 
plete apprenticeship period. One apprentice 
will be allowed for each 3 mechanics; if an 
employer has fewer than 3 mechanics he shall 
be allowed one apprentice. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


MontrEAL, P.Q—WarDEN Kino_ LIMITED 
AND THE UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND 
MACHINE WoRKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
528. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
15, 1950, to September 14, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
At any time between March 1 and March 31, 
1951, the company agrees to re-open nego- 
tiations on wage rates and hours of work 
upon receiving 15 days’ notice from the 
union. The company recognizes the union as 
the sole collective bargaining agency for all 
eligible employees. There shall be no dis- 
crimination, interference or coercion prac- 
tised with respect to any employee because 
of his membership or non-membership in the 
union. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly union dues and initiation fees from 
the pay of employees who so authorize and 
to remit same to the union. The authoriza- 
tion may be cancelled only upon the employee 
giving 10 months’ notice. 


Hours: 9 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 45-hour week; the company agrees to notify 


the union 2 weeks in advance of any reduc- 
tion in the hours of work. Overtime: time 
and one-half for work in excess of 84 hours 
per day Monday through Friday and for 
work on Saturday-up to the completion of 
16 working hours, double time for work in 
excess of 16 consecutive hours Monday 
through Saturday and for work on Sundays 
and triple time for work on 8 specified paid 
holidays. 

Rest and wash-up periods: two 10-minute 
rest periods and a 10-minute wash-up period 
daily will be granted all employees covered 
by the agreement to be paid at the employees’ 
regular hourly rate or, in the case of piece- 
workers, at their average piece-work rate. 

Vacations with pay: after 2 months’ ser- 
vice 4 day for each month in excess of 2, 
after 1 year’s service 1 week, after 2 years 
service 1 week and 1 day, after 3 years 
service 1 week and 2 days, after 4 years 
service 1 week and 3 days, after 5 years’ 
service 2 weeks and after 25 years’ service 3 
weeks. 

Wages (effective June 1, 1950): piece-work 
rates—all previous piece-work rates shall be 
increased by a percentage so that the in- 
creased rates shall represent a 5 cents per 
hour increase; hourly rates (where 3 rates 
are given they are for classes A, B and C, 
respectively) : radiator foundry—pourer 
$1.46, $1.41, $1.36; moulding machine oper- 
ator, shake-out, stacker, car pusher, top 
plate ~°$1.20- helper» $1.20; "32.127" ‘$107¢ 
radiator cleaning—tumbling mill operator, 
snaggers $1.24, $1.17, $1.12; testers $1.27, 
$1.20, $1.15; radiator core—bakers oven 
tenders, core rap-out, strainer core makers 
$1.27, $1.22, $1.17; radiator core makers 
Sil, © S$l42, SL.07. radiator machine — 
machinist setter $1.37, $1.82, $1.27; set-up 
man $1.32, $1.27, $1.22; tapping machine 
operator, radial drill operator $1.29, $1.23, 
$1.18; shipper $1.22, $1.17, $1.12; machine 
operator $1.20, $1.15, $1.10; truckers, 
checkers, testers helpers, radiator building 
machine operator $1.17, $1.12, $1.07; spray 
painter $1.22; boiler foundry—shake-out, 
moulding machine operator, mould finisher, 
top plate, core setter, pourer $1.20; floor 
moulder $1.42, $1.37, $1.82; jobbing foundry 
—pit moulders, floor moulders $1.42, $1.37, 
$1.32; bench moulders $1.37, $1.32, $1.27; 
crane operators $1.32, $1.27, $1.22; pit 
moulders (improver) $1.27, $1.22, $1.17; 
helpers $1.17, $1.12, $1.07; boiler machine 
shop—machinist and setter, tool grinder and 
setter, reaming machine operator $1.37, Sec. 
$1.27; heavy machine operator $1.32, $1.26, 
$1.21; bench fitter $1.30, $1.24, $1.19; boiler 
assembler $1.25, $1.19, $1.14; stock keeper 
$1.22, $1.17, $1.12; nipple machine operator, 
tool erib attendant $1.17, $1.12, $1.07; main- 
tenance—master electrician, master plumber 
and steamfitter $1.52, $1.47, $1.42; journey- 
man electrician, general maintenance welder, 
millwright $1.42, $1.37, $1.32; general main- 
tenance $1.39, $1.34, $1.29; blacksmith $1.37, 
$1.32, $1.27; electrician helper, plumber and 
steamfitter helper $1.27, $1.22, $1.17. The 
following special rates are provided for 
certain classes for all productive hours 
worked: pourers, shake-out $1.42 to $1.60; 
top plate, moulders, core setter, mould 
finisher $1.42; for all non-productive labour 
hours they shall revert to their regular 
hourly rate. Apprentices—first 6 months 87 
cents with an increase of 5 cents per hour 
every 6 months; after 3 years they shall 
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advance to the “C” rated improvers’ hourly 
rate. The company will continue to pay 
bonuses in the foundries to units with a 
low percentage of scrap. The above rates are 
from 10 to 15 cents per hour higher than 
the rates provided in the previous agreement. 


Night shift differential: a bonus of 124 
per cent per hour shall be paid for work 
on the second and third shifts. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 

St. CATHARINES, 
COMPANY OF 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
LocaL 4152. 

Agreement to be sy effect from July 12, 
1950 to July 11, -1952, and for a further 
period of one year ee either party gives 
notice of termination at least 60 days before 
the expiry date. 

Union security: all employees, subject to 
the provisions of this agreement, who are 
members of the union, shall remain members 
during the term of this agreement. New 
employees shall become members of the union 
within 30 days and will then be subject to 
deductions for initiation fee and union dues. 

Check-off: the company will deduct union 
dues monthly from the pay of all employees 
within the bargaining unit and remit same 
to the union. 

Hours: from July 14, 1950—83 per day 
Monday through Thursday, 74 on Friday, a 
414-hour week; from July 15, 1951—8 per 
day Monday through Friday, a 40-hour week. 
(Previous agreement provided for a 424-hour 
week.) Overtime: time and one-half for 
work on Saturdays and for the first 4 hours 
in excess of the normal daily hours, double 
time thereafter and for work on Sundays, 
double time and one-half for work on 8 


ONT.—ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
CANADA LIMITED AND 
AMERICA, 


specified paid holidays, provided, however, 
that when an employee has been absent 
without authorization, overtime payment 


shall be limited to hours worked beyond the 
scheduled hours for that week. (The previous 
agreement provided for time and one-half for 
all hours in excess of the normal daily 
hours. ) 

Rest periods: 
one 10-minute 


employees will be granted 
rest period per shift (pre- 


viously two 10-minute rest periods were 
granted) and one-5-minute wash-up period. 

Vacation pay shall be 2 per cent of annual 
earnings after 3 months’ continuous service, 
24 per cent after 2 years’ continuous service, 
4 per cent after 3 years and 6 per cent after 
20 years’ continuous service. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes 
(excluding supervisors and learners) for the 
periods beginning July 14, 1950, and July 15, 
1951, respectively: pattern shop—pattern- 
maker 89 cents to $1.57 and 93 cents to 
$1.63; boxmaker $1.12 to $1.29 and $1.17 to 
$1.34; woodworker $1.12 to $1.85 and $1.17 
to $1.40; cabinet maker and carpenter $1.23 
to $1.39 and $1.28 to $1.45; clerk, female 
89 to 93 cents and 93 to 97 cents; machine 
shop $1.12 to $1.46 and $1.17 to $1.52; press 
room, $41.12 (tor $1.35 (and -SL.17 to- Sis4p; 
transformer $1.12 to $1.85 and $1.17 to $1.40; 
motors. $1.12 %{o7s182" and “hilt. too eliad 
inspection $1.12 to $1.46 and $1.17 to $1.52; 
switchgear $1.12 to $1.39 and $1.17 to $1.45; 
toolroom $1.12 to $1.62 and $1.17 to $1.68; 
welding $1.12 to $1.40 and $1.17 to $1.46; 
test $1. 16 to $1.46 and $1.21 to $1.52; pack- 
ing and erating $1.12 to $1.29 and $1. 17 to 
$1. 34; shipping $1.12 to $1.21 and $1.17 to 
$1.26: maintenance $1.12 to $1.45 and $1.17 
to $1.51; general labour $1.12 and $1.17; 
females, in various departments 89 cents to 
$1.08 and 93 cents to $1.12. (The rates for 
the period beginning July 14, 1950, are in 
most cases 8 cents per hour higher than the 
previous rates.) 

An off-shift premium of 62% per cent shal] 
be paid employees on a regularly scheduled 
shift commencing after 2 p.m. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Construction 


TORONTO, ONT.—THE ORNAMENTAL IRON AND 
BRONZE CONTRACTORS’ SECTION OF THE 
ToRONTO BUILDERS EXCHANGE AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOILER- 
MAKERS, IRON SHIPBUILDERS AND 
HELPERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 128. 


The agreement between the parties sum- 
marized above under Manufacturing: Metal 
Products applies as well to erection work in 
this industry. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement and the amend- 
ment of five others. In addition to those 
summarized below, they include: the 
amendment of the agreement for barbers 
and hairdressers at Victoriaville published 
ig the Quebec Official Gazette of December 
2, and amendments to the agreements for 
barbers and hairdressers at Chicoutimi and 
at, Quebec in the issue of December 9. 

A request for a new agreement for long- 
shoremen (ocean and inland) at Sorel and 
requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the printing trades at Montreal, 
for barbers and hairdressers at Valleyfield 
and at Joliette were gazetted Novem- 
ber 25. Requests for the amendment of 
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*TIn Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister of 
Labour tio have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement 
is administered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the Lasour 
GaAzeETTe, January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been noted in 
the Lasour GazeTre monthly since June, 1934. 


the agreements for the shoe manufacturing 
industry and for truck drivers at Montreal 
were published December 2. Requests for 
the amendment of the agreements for the 
corrugated paper box industry, for the 
ladies’ cloak and suit industry and for 
tannery workers in the province and for 
the building trades at St. Hyacinthe were 
gazetted December 9; requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for garage 
employees at Quebec and for the uncor- 
rugated paper box industry, for millinery 
workers and for tannery employees in the 
province were gazetted December 16. 
Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and _ others 


approving the levy of assessments on the 
parties. 


Manufacturing 
Fur and Leather Products 


SHOE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated November 23, 
and gazetted December 2, extends the term 
of the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (L.G., Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 50, April, 
Dooly NOVS p. 1245- Jan., 1949,-p. 65: Jan., 
1950, p. 77, Nov., p. 1902, and previous 
issues) to February 1, 1951. 


Metal Products 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE WORKERS, 
MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated November 16, 
and gazetted November 25, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between The 
Builders’ Exchange Inc., representing certain 
companies engaged in the ornamental iron 
and bronze industry and the United Steel 
Workers of America, Local 2366. Agreement 
to be in effect from November 25, 1950, to 
November 24, 1952, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. The agreement 
is administered by the Building Materials 
Joint Committee and applies to the manu- 
facture and erection of industrial and build- 
ing metalwork (with the exception of struc- 
tural steel framing for buildings) and to 
architectural work in all metals used for 
ernamentation; architecturally or for utili- 
tarian purposes. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the Island 
of Montreal, Ile Bizard, the counties of 
V’Assomption, Terrebonne, Laval, Deux- 
Montagnes, Argenteuil, Soulanges, Vaudreuil, 
Beauharnois, Chateauguay, Laprairie, 
Chambly, St. Jean and Iberville. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44- 
hour week. However, by mutual agreement 
between employer and employees, the 44- 
hour week may be distributed by working 
9 hours per day Monday to Thursday, 8 hours 
on Friday. 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half, 
double time for work on Sundays and 7 
specified holidays, as provided for in the 
former agreement. Employees are now 
entitled to 3 paid holidays instead of 2 as 
provided for in the previous agreement. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for mechanics 
and erectors are increased from $1.17 per 
hour to $1.25; fitters, blacksmiths from $1.04 
to $1.12; helpers (shop or field) from 90 
cents to $1 per hour. Rates for apprentice- 
mechanics are based on a percentage of the 
mechanics’ rates and are as follows: from 
25 per cent during the first 6 months to 75 
per cent during the fourth year. Night shift 
employees to receive a premium of 10 per 
cent in excess of the day rates. Employees 
called to work will receive a minimum of 
4 hours at prevailing rates for each time 
called if no work is available. 

Cost-of-living escalator clause: this agree- 
ment shall be re-opened whenever the cost- 
of-living index, as_ established by _ the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, shall have 
advanced 5 points in the City of Montreal. 
The wage rates herein established shall then 
be readjusted on a percentage basis, calcu- 
lating from the index figure in effect on 
September 21, 1950, on which date the agree- 
ment was signed. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year of service; 2 weeks with pay after 7 
years of continuous service. One-half day 
for each full month of service to those 
employed less than one year and one full 
day for each full month of service to those 
employees entitled to 2 weeks’ vacation with 
pay who have not completed the current year 
of service. (The provision governing 2 
weeks’ vacation with pay was not included 
in the terms of the former agreement.) 

Provision is made for apprenticeship regu- 
lations and for board, room and travelling 
expenses for out-of-town work. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated November 30, 
and gazetted December 9, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., June, 1950, p. 874, Oct., p. 1679, Nov., 
p. 1904, Dec., p. 2067). 

Minimum hourly wage rates for employees 
of the elevator construction industry in the 
Montreal region are increased by 13 cents 
per hour for mechanics and by 10 cents per 
hour for helpers, so that the new minimum 
wage rate for mechanics is $1.75 and for 


helpers, $1.23 per hour. 


EE 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946, 
p. 9382. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During November 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of November the 
Department of Labour prepared 120 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 136 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 


Copies of the relevant wages schedules 


-are available to trade unions or other bona 


fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour’, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting con- 
tractors and subcontractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where, 
during the continuance of the work such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial legisla- 
tion, by agreements between employers and 
employees in the district or by changes in 
prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. .. 9,836  $65,136,992.33 
Poat-Onice st: (nar. +. 15 181,474.93 
Punlicovy Orisere se: - ifs 36,415.21 
RG aes tw hie f 178,987.78 


(3) Arrears of Wages. 


During the month of November the sum 
of $438.56 was collected from one employer 
who had failed to pay the wages required 
by the labour conditions attached to his 
contract. This amount was distributed by 
the Department to the 21 employees 
concerned. 
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Recent Regulations Under 
Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


A general increase of 20 per cent has been made in mimmum 
wage rates in Quebec. The minimum for forest workers in that 
Province has also been raised by approximately 20 per cent. 
qThe Board of Industrial Relations in British Columbia has 
revised several more Minimum Wage Orders, in each case 
increasing the minimum rates. (The regulations governing 
stationary engineers im British Columbia have been revised. 
{In Alberta, the weekly newspaper trade has been removed from 
the Apprenticeship Act. 


In Quebec, the minimum rates of wages 
for all factory, shop, office and hotel DOMINION 
employees and other workers covered by Canada Shipping Act 
General Minimum Wage Order 4 are now 
20 per cent higher, as the result of new 
regulations. A similar 20 per cent increase 
in the minimum for woodsmen governed 
by Order 39 has also been put in effect. 
In British Columbia, revised Minimum 


Wage Orders were issued for taxicab , : 
Fiera vancemejamitors. In revising its 4969 and 5195, respectively, with respect 


Minimum Wage Order for the taxicab °° eyesight and hearing tests, and quali- 
industry, the Board of Industrial Rela- fications for pilots licences. Changes were 
tions made an important change similar 2/50 made regarding the movage rates m 
to that made for a section of the trans- these districts. In the Restigouche River 
portation industry in 1948, applying the district, the surcharge on pilotage dues was 


principle of punitive overtime rates for raised, A. , 
work done in excess of certain specified In the British Columbia, Sydney and 


hours. Former restrictions on hours, by Halifax districts, on entering the pilotage 


which longer hours than those provided by service and every fifth year thereafter 


the Hours of Work Act were permitted until they reach the cee of 50 , pilots must 
Hi At den removed Tanitorsand te undergo examinations In eyesight and hear- 


elt ice ing as prescribed in the by-laws. A pilot 
tresses working in apartment buildings are = over 50 years of age is required to have 
now covered by @ Minimum Wage Order; these tests every second year. The licence 
another Order applies to those employed of a pilot who fails to pass the examina- 
in buildings other than apartment houses. tion will be suspended. Previously, annual 
Previously, there was an Order for each eyesight and hearing tests were required. 
sex establishing uniform rates but no dis- The same change was made in the by-laws 
tinction was made in the type of building. for the Montreal district in June, 1950 
In all three revised Orders, an increase was (L.G., 1950, p. 1698). 
made in the minimum rate. Slight amendments were made with 
Under the Alberta Apprenticeship Act, regard to the certificates of competency 
changes were made in the rules for the which a candidate for a pilot’s licence in 
radio technician and sheet metal trades, the Sydney and Halifax districts must 
and the weekly newspaper trade was hold. Candidates in these districts must 
removed from the Act. be Canadian citizens resident in Canada, 
Revised regulations governing the quali- between the ages of 25 and 50 years and 
fication and certification of stationary of good character and habits. Candidates 
engineers were issued in British Columbia, in the British Columbia district must be 
as a consequence of 1950 amendments to Canadian citizens resident in Canada and 
the Boiler and Pressure-vessel Act. be between the ages of 30 and 50 years. 
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The pilotage by-laws governing four 
pilotage districts have recently been 
’ amended. 

In the districts of British Columbia, 
Sydney and Halifax, the by-laws were 
amended by Orders in Council P.C. 5165, 


76446—7 


The former requirement was that candi- 
dates should be British subjects resident 
in Canada. The age limits are unchanged. 

An amendment to the Sydney by-laws 
deleted the section providing that in addi- 
tion to the pilotage dues a flat rate of 
$5 must be paid for embarking or dis- 
embarking the pilot by pilot boat, and in 
the British Columbia district the section 
was omitted which provided for a charge 
of $10 for each occasion on which a pilot 
boat stationed at Victoria is used to 
embark or disembark a pilot. A similar 
amendment in all three districts fixes the 
pilotage dues payable for moving a dead 
ship. 

The by-laws for the Halifax district were 
amended to provide that each year out 
of the gross pilotage dues received there 
should be set aside for the Superannua- 
tion Fund a percentage of the revenue, 
to be determined by the Pilotage Authority 
after yearly consultation with the Pilots’ 
Committee. These deductions must be 
made monthly from the piulotage rates 
collected and must be a first charge 
against the gross earnings. The section 
dealing with fines and suspensions was 
amended to exclude apprentice pilots from 
its application. 

The «changes in the by-laws for the 
Sydney and British Columbia districts were 
made on October 17. and October 2h, 
respectively, and gazetted on November 8, 
and .those for the Halifax district were 
made on November 1 and gazetted 
November 22. 

The surcharge of 20 per. cent added to 
pilotage dues in the Restigouche River 
district in. 1947 (L.G., 1948, p. 56) is now 
raised to 380 per cent by an Order in 
Council (P.C. 5081) made on October 20 
and gazetted November 8. 


Prevailing Rate Employees 


An amendment has been made to the 
Prevailing Rate Employees General Regu- 
lations by an Order in Council (P.C. 5745) 
of November 29, gazetted December 13, 
with regard to vacation leave credits when 
an employee is absent from work with 
leave of the deputy head and without pay 
for more than seven working days unless 
his absence is due to an injury sustained 
while on duty or to his obligation to serve 
on jury duty. 

If the period of absence of such a person 
Is over seven working days but does not 
exceed four times the number of working 
days in the employee’s standard work week, 
he will forfeit’ the vacation leave credits 
which would normally accrue to him for 
one month of continuous service. If his 
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absence exceeds four times the number of 
working days in the standard work week. 
the employee will forfeit the vacation leave 
credits in respect of the month or months 
in which the whole or any part in excess 
of seven working days of that period 
occurred. 

Where an employee is absent in order 
to serve on jury duty or because of an 
injury sustained while on duty, his leave 
credits continue to accrue during his 
period of absence. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


New apprenticeship rules have been 
issued for the radio technician trade, the 
regulations for the sheet metal trade were 
amended and the weekly newspaper trade 
has been removed from the list of desig- 
nated trades under the Act. 


Radio Technicians 

New apprenticeship regulations for the 
radio technician trade were issued under 
an Order in Council (O.C. 1464-50) of 
November 20, gazetted November 30. 
rescinding the former rules for the trade 
(L.G., 1947, p. 1333). 

The term of apprenticeship for the radio 
technician trade remains at three years, 
including three months’ probation. As 
before, the term of apprenticeship may be 
reduced, on the recommendation of the 
local advisory committee, where a person 


holds a certificate from an approved 
technical or vocational school or has had 
previous experience in the trade. Ags 


regards previous experience, a new provi- 
sion stipulates that, on or after March 3l, 
1951, no person, unless specially author- 
ized by the Apprenticeship Board, may 
have his term of apprenticeship reduced 
except for time during which he has been 
indentured under the Act. 

However, a person working in the trade 
on November 30 may register as an 
apprentice without counting in the quota 
of apprentices which an employer is 
allowed. 

A higher ratio of apprentices to journey- 
men is now: permitted. An employer who 
employs one journeyman or who is himself 
a Journeyman may employ one apprentice, 
and thereafter one apprentice for every two 
journeymen, instead of one for every. three, 
as before. The ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen throughout the Province must 
not. exceed 2 to 3. This change (from 
1 to 3 to 2 to 3) was made in the regu- 
lations for the seven building trades and 


for the trade of motor vehicle repair when 
they were revised last year (L.G., 1949, 
Be VOCAo, 

Every apprentice must attend educa- 
tional classes as prescribed by the Board 
and the Department of Education. Tech- 
nical instruction must be given in accord- 
ance with the syllabus of training approved 
by the Board. 

As previously, before being granted an 
annual certificate of progress or a final 
certificate of qualification, an apprentice is 
required to pass trade tests and examina- 
tions as prescribed by the Board on the 
advice of the Provincial Advisory Com- 
mittee. He must now, in addition, secure 
a satisfactory report from his employer or 
the trade school. Failure of the employer 
to provide a report will be evidence of 
satisfactory progress. 

Wage rates, which are a percentage of 
the journeyman’s prevailing rate, remain 
unchanged. 


Sheet Metal Trade 


The regulations for the sheet metal trade 
(L.G., 1949, p. 1571) were amended with 
respect to the length of the apprenticeship 
period by an Order in Council (O.C. 
1465-50) made on November 20 and 
gazetted November 30. 

The term of apprenticeship for sheet 
metal workers remains at four years but 
this period is now exclusive of any 
probationary or basic training period 
whereas previously it included the three 
months’ probationary period. 

There has been a corresponding adjust- 
ment in wage rates. Beginning, as before, 
at 35 per cent of the journeyman’s rate 
for the period of registered employment 
prior to basic training, rates are set for 
the four years following basic training. 
These rates are 50, 75, 80 and 90 per cent 
of the prevailing wages of a journeyman 
for the first, second, third and fourth year, 
respectively. 


Weekly Newspaper Trade 


By an Order in Council (O.C. 1385-50) 
made on November 6, and _ gazetted 
November 15, the Apprenticeship Act is 
declared not to apply to the branch of 
the printing trade engaged in publishing 
weekly newspapers and in job printing 
done in addition to the publication of the 
newspaper. 

The decision to rescind the 1946 Order 
in Council (1537-46) under which this trade 
was designated (L.G., 1946, p. 1463) was 
made after the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Board received a resolution from the 
Weekly Newspaper Association requesting 
that the Act should no longer apply to 
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the trade, and after the Board made 
inquiries to determine the wishes of 
employers and employees in the trade. 
The trade regulations which were approved 
by Order in Council 54647, and those 
appointing a Trade Advisory Committee 
(1538-46 and 264-47) were also rescinded. 


British Columbia Boiler 
and Pressure-vessel Act 


Effective from November 17, 1950, revised 
regulations governing the classification and 
certification of stationary engineers were 
issued by an Order in Council (No. 2430) 
approved on November 1, and gazetted 
November 16. The regulations, which 
replace those issued in 1947, provide as 
before, for the certification, by examina- 
tion, of first-, second-, third-, and fourth- 
class engineers, and in line with the 
amendments made to the Act at the 1950 
session of the Legislature, set out the 
qualifications required for a logging-donkey 
engineer’s certificate and three classes of 
boiler operators’ certificates (L.G., 1950, 
p..1058). Before the Act was amended, 
engineers qualified to take charge of 
certain types of heating plants, logging- 
donkeys, or other types of steam plant 
were classified as “engineers with special 
certificates”. The regulations set out the 
scope of the duties which a person within 
each of the four new classes may perform. 
Persons who formerly held a_ special 
engineer’s certificate are to be deemed to 
hold a Boiler Operator, Class B, certificate. 


Application for Examination ° 


The provisions regarding application for 
examination are, for the most part, 
unchanged. Every candidate for a certifi- 
cate of competency as a steam engineer 
must complete a written application on 
the prescribed form and forward it to the 
Chief Inspector together with the examina- 
tion fee and copies of testimonials certify- 
ing to his character, knowledge and 
experience and stating the working pres- 
sure and horse-power of the plant where 
he worked. He must have a satisfactory 
knowledge of both spoken and written 
English. As an alternative to the require- 
ment that a candidate must be a Cana- 
dian citizen, the regulations now provide 
that he may be a British subject or he 
must prove that he has filed with the 
Court Registrar in any Province a declara- 
tion of intention to become a Canadian 
citizen. 

A fine not exceeding $100 is provided, 
on summary conviction, for a _ person 
making false representations for the pur- 
pose of procuring a certificate and any 
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certificate granted through error or on 
improper or insufficient evidence must be 
immediately cancelled by the Chief 
Inspector. However, if the evidence 
entitles the candidate to a certificate of 
lower grade, this may be issued to him. 

Examinations must be both written and 
oral except in the case of a temporary 
certificate when the test may be either 
written or oral. Fees are $2.50 for an 
examination for a temporary certificate, $5 
for an examination for fourth-class, boiler 
operator, and for a logging-donkey certifi- 
cate, $7.50 for third-class, $10 for second- 
class and $15 for a first-class certificate. 

If a candidate fails to pass an examina- 
tion on his practical knowledge, he may 
not be re-examined for three months. 


Qualification and Examination 
of Engineers 

The qualifications for first-, second-, 
third-, and fourth-class engineers’ . certifi- 
cates are, with minor changes, the same 
as before. The earlier regulations set forth 
the subject-matter of which a candidate in 
each class was required to possess a 
thorough kmowledge and this has been 
omitted. Graduation in mechanical engi- 
neering from an approved school of 
technology as well as from a university 
is now provided for. 

A candidate for a first-class engineer’s 
certificate must have held a _ British 
Columbia second-class certificate for at 
least 12 months; he must have served at 
least five years as engineer in charge of a 
shift in a steam plant of not less than 
500 h.p., or, ‘as an alternative, have served 
as a mechanic in a: machine-shop on the 
construction and repair of steam boilers and 
engines for three years, and three years as 
engineer in charge of a shift of a steam 
plant of not less than 500 h.p. The period 
Served as assistant chief engineer of a 
steam plant over 900 h.p. will be con- 
sidered equal to that served as_ shift 
engineer. A graduate in mechanical engi- 
neering from a university or school of 
technology approved by the Chief Inspector 
and who has held a British Columbia 
second-class certificate for at least one year, 
during which time he has been employed 
as engineer in the operation of a steam 
plant of not less than 500 h.p., will be 
eligible for examination for _ first-class 
certificate. 

For a second-class certificate, a candidate 
must be 22 years of age and have served 
at least four years as engineer of a high- 
pressure steam plant of at least 250 hp. 
or he must have served as a mechanic for 
three years in a machine-shop on the 
construction or repair of steam boilers and 
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engines and at least two years as engineer 
of a high-pressure steam plant of not less 
than 250 h.p. A new provision permits a 
candidate who has served six years in a 
steam plant over 900 h.p. while in posses- 
sion of a third-class certificate to be 
eligible for examination for a second-class 
certificate, provided that his duties have 
been of an engineering nature approved by 
an Inspector. Further, a graduate in 
mechanical engineering from an approved 
university or school of technology who has 
been employed two years in a steam plant, 
or one year on the construction or repair 
of steam boilers and engines and one year 
in a steam plant as engineer in charge of 
a shift, will be eligible for examination for 
a second-class certificate if his service was 
in a steam plant of 250 h.p. or over. 

To be eligible for a third-class certificate, 
a candidate must be 20 years of age and 
have served for two years as engineer of 
a high-pressure steam plant of not less 
than 50 h.p. or two years as fireman and 
one year as engineer. As an alternative, 
he must have served four years as fireman 
in a high-pressure steam plant over 50 
hp. or two years as a mechanic in a 
machine-shop and one year as engineer of 
a high-pressure steam plant of not less than 
50 hp. A candidate will also be eligible 
for a third-class certificate if he has gradu- 
ated in mechanical engineering from a 
university or school of technology and if 
he has been employed one year in a steam 
plant or six months in a machine-shop and 
six months in a steam plant. 

For a fourth-class certificate the candi- 
date must be 18 years old and have served 
for one year as fireman or engineer of a 
high-pressure steam plant over 10 hp. or 
of a low-pressure plant over 100 hp. He 
is also eligible if he has spent one year as 
a mechanic in the construction or repair 
of steam engines or boilers and has had 
six months’ service in a high pressure 
steam plant. 


New Classes of Certificates 

A logging-donkey engineer is qualified to 
take charge of any steam-boiler used in 
the operation of a logging camp or a boiler 
used for hoisting purposes. 

A boiler operator, Class A, may take 
charge of a low-pressure heating plant up 
to 200 h.p. and a high-pressure boiler up 
to 50 h.p. used for heating purposes only. 

A. boiler operator, Class B, may, as 
indicated on his certificate, take charge of 
either (1) a high-pressure boiler not 
exceeding 50 h.p. or (2) a low-pressure 
boiler not exceeding 100 h.p. He may also 
act as second or assistant engineer of a 
low-pressure heating plant up to 200 h.p. 


The qualifications required of candidates 
for these certificates are as follows:— 

A logging-donkey certificate will be 
granted to a person having twelve months’ 
experience aS engineer or fireman on a 
steam logging-donkey and whose com- 
petency and experience is certified to by 
the owner or superintendent of a steam- 
powered logging camp in the Province. 

For a boiler operator’s certificate, Class 
A, a candidate must be 18 years of age 
and have served at least one year as 
firemam or engineer of a _ high-pressure 
steam plant over 10 hp. or of a low- 
pressure heating plant over 40 h.p. Twelve 
months’ service in a machine-shop on the 
construction or repair of steam engines and 
boilers will be considered as equal to six 
months’ service in a steam plant over 
10 h.p. 

A certificate for boiler operator, Class B 
(low-pressure heating) will be granted to a 
candidate, 18 years of age, who has had six 
months’ experience as engineer or fireman 
in a steam plant over 3 hp. A candidate 
who is a bona fide member of the plumbing 
and heating trade may be considered 
eligible for this examination on presenta- 
tion of satisfactory testimonials that he is 
experienced in the installation of steam 
heating systems. 

A candidate for a boiler operator’s 
certificate, Class B (high-pressure heating) 
must also be 18 years old and he must 
have had one year’s experience as fireman 
or engineer of a high-pressure steam plant 
over 3 hop. 


Temporary Certificates 


As before, the regulations provide for the 
granting of temporary certificates which are 
issued only in emergencies when an 
engineer of the required class is not avail- 
able and only on the request of the 
plant-owner who is required to testify as 
to the candidate’s ability. A candidate for 
this certificate must furnish testimonials as 
to his character and must pass an examina- 
tion regarding the operation of the partic- 
ular steam plant for which he requires the 
certificate. Owner-operators of small steam 
plants may be issued temporary certificates 
annually. 


Marine Certificates 


The holder of a marine engineer’s certifi- 
cate issued by any British Commonwealth 
Government may, at the discretion of the 
Chief Inspector, be examined for a certifi- 
cate one grade lower than his marine 
certificate, providing that his watchkeeping 
service conforms with the horse-power 
requirements of the Provincial certificate 
sought. 


“where 


Alternative Qualifications 


Certain alternative qualifications may be 
accepted in lieu of the requirements for 
the various certificates and credits are 
given for vocational, technical and corre- 
spondence courses. 

Service in a machine-shop where boilers 
and engines are not made or repaired but 
similar work is done may be 
accepted in lieu of engine-room service, 
provided the candidate has served at least 
one year as engineer in addition to that 
required for the grade of certificate sought. 
Maintenance on boilers and engines in a 
steam plant over 450 h.p. may be con- 
sidered in lieu of machine-shop service, 
provided that the class of work performed 
is satisfactory to the Inspector of the 
district. As previously, an additional three 
years’ service or more in a machine-shop 
engaged in the manufacture or repair of 
steam boilers and engines may be accepted 
in lieu of one year’s engine-room service. 
If the candidate has been employed as a 
draughtsman on the design of steam-power 
plants and equipment for two years or over, 
his total period of service while so 
employed may be accepted in lieu of one 
year’s machine-shop service, provided that 
in either case the Chief Inspector is satis- 
fied that the service has fitted the candidate 
for the class of certificate for which the 
application is made. 

A candidate who has successfully com- 
pleted a course in steam engineering at 
the Vancouver Vocational Institute (Steam 
Engineering Division) will be credited with 
six months’ steam plant experience toward 
the certificate covered by the course, and 
with three months’ experience if he has 
successfully completed a correspondence 
course in steam engineering with the 
Department of Education. Similar credits 
may be given for engineering courses com- 
pleted at other educational institutions. 


Absence of Engineer from Plant 


A new section makes provision for the 
temporary absence of an engineer from a 
plant. , 

In ‘the absence of the Chief Engineer 
from the boiler, engine or compressor room 
while attending to other duties in the plant, 
or in the case of a plant operating on two 
or more shifts, the Chief Engineer must 
arrange to be relieved by an engineer 
holding a certificate not less than one grade 
lower than that required to operate the 
plant as Chief Engineer. When a shift 
engineer (i.e. a certificated engineer under 
the direction of-a chief engineer) finds it 
necessary to leave the boiler room for more 
than 15 minutes while it is operating, he 
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must be relieved by another engineer whose 
certificate is not less than one grade lower 
than his own. 

When an engineer is absent on holidays 
of because of illness, an engineer with a 
certificate one grade lower than his own 
may replace him for a period up to 30 
days, though this period may be extended 
in special circumstances. 


Certificates 
Certificates are granted for life or during 
good conduct except in the case of 


temporary certificates which are valid only 
for the period stated on the certificate. If 
an engineer proves that his certificate has 
been lost or destroyed, he may obtain a 
duplicate for $5. If the classification of a 
steam plant is changed due to an increase 
in horse-power or to changed regulations, 
the engineer need not immediately obtain 
a certificate of the grade required due to 
the change, provided that he has been 
operating the plant for three consecutive 
years prior to the change. He must, how- 
ever, take an examination within a time 
limit set by the Chief Inspector. When a 
candidate who holds an engineer’s certifi- 
cate issued under the Act qualifies for a 
higher grade, he must, on request, deliver 
his certificate of lower grade to the Chief 
Inspector for cancellation. 

A certificate must be framed, protected 
by glass and kept posted in the engine or 
boiler room. It must be removed when 
the engineer ceases to be employed in the 
plant. 

The regulations are now more specific 
in listing the circumstances which will 
make certificates liable to cancellation or 
suspension. These include intemperance, 
negligence, physical or mental incapacity, 
allowing another person to operate under 
the holder’s certificate, an engineer absent- 
ing himself before ensuring that all 
machinery is shut down and all boiler fires 
banked, and other reasons considered by 
the Chief Inspector to be hazardous to the 
operation of the plant. 


British Columbia Electrica! Energy 
Inspection Act 


By a notice gazetted on November 16, 
the regulations under the above Act which 
went into effect on June 1, 1950, governing 
electrical permits and inspection fees will 
now apply throughout the entire Province. 
Originally, the regulations applied only to 
the industrial area along the west coast and 
the international boundary (L.G., 1950, 
p. 1064) and subsequently they were 
extended to cover the southern half of 
the Province (L.G., 1950, p. 1700). 
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The regulations require any person who 
constructs, installs or alters electrical work 
in any premises to obtain a permit from 
the Inspector of Electrical Energy, on 
penalty of a fine of not more than $50. 


British Columbia Hospital 
Insurance Act 


Amendments have been made to the 
general regulations under the Hospital 
Insurance Act with respect to the hospital 
insurance period by Orders in Council made 
on November 25 and gazetted December 7. 

The former section which provided for 
two hospital insurance periods in each year, 
one from January 1 to June 30 and the 
other from July 1 to December 31, has 
been rescinded. Instead, hospital insurance 
period is now ‘defined to include “any 
period of time less than 12 months which 
is designated as such by the Commissioner. 
Periods of time having different numbers 
of days may be so designated’ by the 
Commissioner, and such periods may com- 
prise portions of two consecutive calendar 
years”. 

As before, premiums must be paid in 
advance but no specific date is set. Pre- 
viously, payment was required at least one 
month in advance of the béginning of the 
year or of the hospital insurance period to 
which the payment applied, e.g. on or before 
November 30 when annual payment was 
made in full, and on or before May 31 or 
November 30 when payment was made in 
two or more instalments. Payment of the 
annual premium must now be made before 
the commencement of the year to which 
it is applicable. When a premium is paid 
in instalments, the amount of each may 
be determined by the Commissioner in 
relation to the length of the hospital 
insurance period, and payment must be 
made before the beginning of that period. 
If the required payment is made by or on 
behalf of a person on or after the first day 
of the hospital insurance period to which 
it is applicable, the person will not become 
a beneficjary under the Act until one month 
from the day on which the payment was 
made. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The Board of Industrial Relations has 
decided to remove the hours of work 
restrictions om taxicab drivers and _ to 
attempt to regulate their hours by imposing 
progressive overtime rates of pay as a 
penalty upon the employer for working 
employees in excess of certain specified 
hours. The industry was brought under the 
Hours of Work Act in 1938 (L.G., 1938, 
p. 1094). 


Accordingly, the taxicab industry has 
been deleted from the schedule to the 
Hours of Work Act, and effective from 
December 17, 1950, Regulation 28A which 
permitted taxicab drivers to work nine 
hours in a day and 50 hours in a week is 
rescinded. The rescinding regulation, No. 
28B, was made and gazetted on November 
23. The Minimum Wage Order fixing new 
minimum and overtime rates of pay is 
described below. 

The Board made a similar change with 
respect to drivers, swampers and helpers 
in the transportation industry in 1948, when 
it issued Minimum Wage Order No. 9 
(L.G., 1948, p. 1185). Under this Order, 
time and one-half must be paid after 84 
and up to 11 hours in a day and double 
time after 11 hours. For work beyond 47 
hours in a week time and one-half must 
be paid, provided that in the latter case 
overtime does not include the overtime 
covered above. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


Three new Minimum Wage Orders have 
recently been issued by the Board of 
Industrial Relations, governing taxicab 
drivers, janitors and janitresses. For the 
first time all male and female taxicab 
drivers and dispatchers in the Province are 
covered by a Minimum Wage Order (No. 
33). The two previous Orders. in effect 
applied in the Vancouver and Victoria 
districts and governed men only. With the 
new Order 33 the Board will apply the 
principle of punitive overtime rates instead 
of limiting hours by regulation under the 
Hours of Work Act. Time and one-half 
must now be paid for the first two hours 
after eight in a day and double time after 
10 hours. 

The two former Orders, made in 1942, 
one governing janitors and the other jani- 
tresses, which laid down uniform condi- 
tions for these workers, are rescinded and 
replaced by two new Orders, one covering 
both janitors and janitresses employed in 
buildings other than apartment houses (No. 
44) and the other for those employed in 
apartment buildings (No. 48). 

The Orders governing the manufacturing 
industry (No. 25) and the fruit and vege- 
table industry (Nos. 46 and 47) were 
amended with respect to the daily guarantee 
clause. 

These Orders were made on November 
94 and gazetted November 30, with the 
exception of the one covering taxicab 
drivers which was made on November 18 
and gazetted on November 23. 


Taxicab Drivers and Dispatchers, 
Order No. 33 (1980) 


Effective from December 18, 1950, a 
minimum rate of 55 cents an hour is fixed 
for male and female taxicab drivers and 
taxicab dispatchers. The Order covers all 
persons in the. Province who operate or 
drive for hire a motor vehicle with seating 
accommodation for nine passengers or less, 
or who are responsible for assigning work 
to taxicab drivers or directing their move- 
ment. The two Orders previously in effect 
for taxicab drivers [No. 33 (1940) and 
No. 60 (1938)] classified taxicabs as motor 
vehicles with seating capacity for seven 
persons or less. These two Orders, now 
rescinded, applied to males only. Order 
No. 33 fixed a daily minimum rate of $3.30 
for taxicab drivers in Vancouver. Under 
Order No. 60, which applied to Victoria, 
Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich, the daily 
minimum was $3.60 for a day of not more 
than 10 hours. ; 

The new Order requires time and one- 
half the regular rate to be paid for the 
first two hours worked in excess of eight 
in a day, double the regular rate of pay 
for all hours worked in excess of 10 in a 
day, and time and one-half for hours 
worked in excess of 48 in a week, provided 
that the weekly overtime does not include 
any overtime calculated on a daily basis. 
The earlier Order covering Victoria and 
district fixed an overtime rate of 54 cents 
an hour for time worked in excess of 10 
hours in a day. Overtime was not pro- 
vided for in the Order for Vancouver. 

The daily guarantee clause in the new 
Order provides that when an employee 
reports for work on the call of an employer 
he must receive his regular rate of pay for 
the entire period spent at the place of | 
work with a minimum of two hours’ pay 
in any one day. 


Janitors in Buildings other than 
Apartment Houses, Order No. 44 (1950) 


Effective from January 1, 1951, a minimum 
of 50 cents an hour must be paid to every 
male and female janitor, janitor-cleaner, 
janitor-fireman and  janitor-engineer in 
buildings other than apartment buildings, 
an increase of five cents an hour over the 
previous rate. 

Unless with the written authorization of 
the Board of Industrial Relations, hours of 
work of janitors must not exceed eight and 
44. Where, by written authorization, the 
Board permits working hours to exceed 
eight and 44, the hours authorized must 
be in accordance with the exceptions 
permitted by the Hours of Work Act and 
must be paid for at time and one-half the 
employee’s regular rate of pay. Where in 
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accordance with the variations provided 
for by the Hours of Work Act, different 
arrangements with respect to hours are 
permitted, the overtime rate of time and 
one-half does not apply until the employee 
has completed the hours so established. 

A weekly rest of 32 consecutive hours 
must be granted to every employee of 
which he must be duly notified by his 
employer. 


Jamtors in Apartment Buildings, 
Order No. 43 (1950) 


Janitors and janitresses in apartment 
buildings containing four residential suites 
or less also receive a five-cent increase and 
must be paid a minimum of 50 cents an 
hour from January 1, 1951. As before, in 
buildings with more than four suites, the 
minimum wage is graded on a monthly 
basis according to the number of suites. 
These rates have all been raised by about 
8 per cent and range from $35.10 a month 
for five residential suites to $178.75 a 
month for 47 or more suites. In buildings 
~ containing five or more suites, the janitor 
must receive, in addition to the above rates, 
50 cents an hour for all time spent in 
attending to single rooms, stores, or accom- 
modation other than residential suites. 

If two or more janitors are employed in 
an apartment building and reside on the 
premises, the employer must designate and 
record on the payroll at least one as 
resident janitor and pay him the minimum 
monthly rate specified according to the 
number of suites. If more than one are 
designated as resident janitors, each must 
be paid the minimum rate fixed. 

Certain deductions are allowed to be 
made from the minimum rates established 
by this Order. If the janitor resides on 
the premises, his wages may be reduced by 
an amount equal to a fair rental value 
for the accommodation in proportion to 
the rental value of the other suites in the 
same building. However, not more than 
$20 a month may be deducted for two 
rooms and bathroom and not more than 
$5 a month for each additional room and 
in no case must the total rental value 
deducted exceed $30 a month (previously 
$25). A new provision permits the Board. 
when it is of the opinion that the accom- 
modation is unsuitable, to give notice in 
writing to the employer of the facts and 
also to limit the charges and deductions 
which the employer may make. 

If the janitor is supplied with electricity 
or gas, the employer may deduct not more 
than $4 a month from his wages or, as an 
alternative, meters may be installed and 
the janitor must pay for the consumption 
of the electricity according to the meter. 
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As before, a weekly rest of 24 consecutive 
hours must be granted to janitors in apart- 
ment buildings containing 20 or more suites, 
and eight consecutive hours’ rest if he is 
employed in buildings containing from 12 
to 19 suites. 


Manufacturing, Order No. 25 (1948) 
‘Effective from November 30, 1950, the 
Board of Industrial Relations by Order 25A 
may grant exceptions to the provision in 
Order No. 25 covering the manufacturing 
industry which stipulates that an employee 
reporting for work on the call of an 
employer must be paid at his regular rate 
of pay for the entire period spent at his 
place of work with a minimum of two 
hours’ pay if he does not start work and 
four hours’ pay if he does commence work. 


Fruit and Vegetable Industry, 
Orders 46 and 47 (1946) 

In the two Orders governing men and 
women workers in the fruit and vegetable 
industry (L.G., 1946, p. 988) the clauses 
have been deleted which required workers 
to be paid a specified daily minimum which 
was equal to three hours’ pay at the 
minimum rate. Instead, there is now 
inserted a clause which is similar in 
wording to the daily guarantee sections in 
most of the revised Orders. This clause 
provides that an employee reporting for 
work on the call of an employer must be 
paid for the entire period spent at his 
place of work in response to the call with 
& minimum of three hours’ pay at his 
regular rate. This change was made by 
Orders 46A and 47B. 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


The rules of procedure made under the 
Labour Relations Act, 1950 (L.G., 1950. 
p. 1922), were amended by O. Reg. 259/50 
of November «7, gazetted November 25, to 
provide for the procedure to be followed 
for the service of papers where there are 
more than five interventions filed by 
employees claiming the same interest in 
the proceeding. In such circumstances, the 
registrar must serve upon the parties to the 
proceeding a copy of one of the interven- 
tions, and issue to the employer of the 
interveners an appropriate number of copies 
of any notice, report, document or paper 
which the Board directs to be served, to 
be kept posted upon the employer’s 
premises for five working days in con- 
spicuous places where they are most likely 
to come to the attention of the interveners. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


An increase of 20 per cent has been made 
in the minimum rates for all workers 
covered by General Minimum Wage 
Ordinance 4 and for woodsmen covered by 
Ordinance 39 governing forest operations. 
One of the seven categories of workers into 
which Order 4 has been divided and part 
of another category were deleted from the 
Order and made the subjects of two new 
special Orders. Amendments were also 
made to Order 3 which provides for an 
annual vacation with pay for most workers 
in the Province. 


General Order 4 


Hmployees governed by General Order 4, 
which covers industries to which special 
Orders do not apply, were formerly classed 
in seven categories—I. Emptoyees of in- 
dustrial and commercial establishments; 
II. Office workers; III. Carters and chauf- 
feurs, messengers and garage employees; 
IV. Employees in hotels, restaurants, lodg- 
ing houses, boarding houses, staff houses 
and taverns; V. Watchmen and janitors; 
Vi. Employees of public corporations and 
of certain seasonal industries, telephone 
operators and miscellaneous employees; and 
VII. Stationary enginemen and firemen. 

Category VI, Section I, which covers 
employees of municipal and school corpora- 
tions, firemen and policemen, professors, 
teachers, sacristans and sextons, has been 
deleted from Order 4 and made into a 
new special Order, No. 41. Category VII 
covering stationary enginemen and firemen 
now becomes Order 42. These changes 
were approved by Order in Council 1254 of 
November 16 and gazetted on November 25. 

Effective from December 16, 1950, the 
minimum rates for all workers now covered 
by General Order 4 were increased by 20 
per cent by an Order in Council (O.C. 1290) 
made on November 23, and gazetted on 
December 16. Some 400,000 employees in 
the Province are governed by this Order. 

For the purpose of Order 4, the Province 
is divided into four zones, consisting of 
Montreal and district, Laprairie, Longueuil, 
St. Lambert and Laval-des-Rapides as 
Zone I; Quebec and district and towns 
of 10,000 people or over as Zone II; Terre- 
bonne and towns of from 2,000 to 10,000 
people as Zone III; and the rest of the 
Province as Zone IV. 

If a rate, when increased by 20 per cent, 
includes a fraction of a cent it is to be 
reckoned to the nearest cent, half a cent 
or more being counted as one cent. With 
the 20 per cent increase added, the new 
rates for some of the more important 
classes of workers are as follows: In indus- 
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trial and commercial establishments, at 
least 75 per cent of the employees must 
be paid 42 cents an hour in Montreal and 
district, 38 cents in. Quebec and other 
municipalities of 10,000 persons and over, 
34 cents in Terrebonne and municipalities 
of from 2,000 to 10,000 persons, and 30 cents 
in the-smaller places. Not more than 25 
per cent of the workers in industrial and 
commercial establishments may be paid 36, 
34, 29 and 24 cents in the four zones, 
respectively. 

For office workers with two years or more 
experience, the increased rates are 42, 38, 
34 and 30 cents in the four zones, respec- 
tively. With respect to hotel and restau- 
rant workers, waiters, maids and elevator 
operators must receive at least 36, 34, 29 
and 24 cents in Zones I, II, III, and IV, 
respectively; kitchen help must be paid 42, 
38, 34 and 30 cents; the minimum for cooks 
is now 48, 44, 40 and 36 cents; and bell- 
boys and porters in all zones must be paid 
at least 18 cents an hour. 

The deductions permitted for board and 
lodging have also been increased and the 
new rates set out in the amending Order 
are as follows (the three rates given refer 
in each case to Zone I, Zones II and III, 
and Zone IV, respectively): 25, 20, and 15 
cents for a single meal; $4.50, $3.60 and 
$2.70 for a week’s meals; 25, 25 and 22 
cents for a day’s lodging; $1.50, $1.40 and 
$1.80 for a week’s lodging; $6, $5 and $4 
for a week’s complete board; and $26, $21.50 
and $17.50 for a month’s complete board. 


Forest Operations 


The minimum rates of wages for different 
classes of woodsmen were raised 20 per cent 
by an Order in Council (O.C. 1280) of 
November 238, gazetted December 2, amend- 
ing Ordinance 39, 1942, governing forest 
operations. Ordinance 39 (L.G., 1943, 
p. 268) covers all work in forests including 
transporting timber and reforestation, but 
does not apply to the handling of wood in 
mill storage ponds or to work in forest 
colonies. The Minister of Labour for 
Quebec in announcing the increase in rates 
stated that it will cover in the neighbour- 
hood of 80,000 workers. The last general 
increase in the minimum rates for these 
workers was-made in 1948 (L.G., 1949, 
p. 186). 

Rates are now fixed by the day in all 
cases where they were previously set for 
a month of 26 working days. The new 
rates are given below but not the monthly 
rates which they replace. 

As with other special Orders, the employees 
covered by Order 89 are classed in various 
categories. These are: I. Cooks, teamsters, 
tradesmen and others whose work is needed 
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for any forest operation regardless of the 
use to which the wood may be put; 
II. Employees engaged in pulpwood oper- 
ations; III. Employees engaged in cutting 
firewood and charcoal wood; IV. Employees 
engaged in cutting sawlogs and other 
kinds of wood; V. Employees employed 
on driving operations; VI. Apprentices and 
incapacitated. 

For cooks the new rates range from $4.40 
a day in a camp of nine men or less to $6 
a day in a camp of 50 or more. Cookees 
and choreboys and other kitchen and camp 
help must now receive $3.40 a day. The 
daily minimum for a stableman is $4.60. 
A teamster must be paid at least $5.30 a 
day, with an additional $1.60 if he uses his 
own team and an additional 70 cents for a 
single horse. The rate for carpenters, 
blacksmiths, sawfilers, shotfirers, mechanics, 
truck and tractor drivers, enginemen and 
motor men is at least $5.50 a day. 

In pulpwood operations, workmen engaged 
in felling trees, or in making, handling or 
transporting logs are now entitled to $5.10 
a day; those engaged in road-making, con- 
struction of camps or improvement work 
of all kinds must receive at least $4.90 a 
day; all other employees except those of 
Category I must be paid a daily rate of 
$5.10. For pieceworkers whose work is the 
felling and making and piling of wood and 
the construction of small hauling roads, the 
rate varies from $4.40 per 100 solid cubic 
feet for lengths of from 4 to 6’ to $2 for 
16-foot lengths. For wood measured by 
the cord, a rate of $3.75 per cord is set. 
For aspen and poplar wood, rates approxi- 
mately 25 per cent lower are fixed. When 
peeling is included in the making of the 
wood, an additional $1.80 per cord must be 
paid, or $2.10 per 100 s.c.f. and for aspen 
and poplar $1.35 per cord or $1.60 per 100 
s.c.f. For work other than the piling of 
logs or the construction of small hauling 
roads, lower rates may be agreed upon and 
stipulated in the hiring contract but such 
rates may not be lower than $4.20 a day. 

For cutting firewood and charcoal wood, 
the new rate for workers on a fixed wage 
basis is $4.20 a day. For pieceworkers 
cutting and piling firewood, the rate per 
cord for wood 4 feet in length is $3.75. 
The minimum per 32 square feet (4’ x 8’) 
of piling surface is $2.80 for logs 3 feet 
long; $2.25 for logs 2 feet long; $1.70 for 
logs 14 feet long; and $1.40 for those 15 
inches long. 

For cutting sawlogs and other kinds of 
wood, employees are entitled to $440 a 
day. For pieceworkers in this category, the 
rates range from $4.05 to $6.10 for 1,000 
board feet depending on the length of the 
logs. For cutting wood measured by the 
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cord the rate must be at least $3.75 per 
cord, or for wood measured in solid cubic 
feet $4.40 per 100 s.c.f. An additional $4.50 
per 1,000 board feet, $1.80 per cord and 
$2.10 per 100 s.c.f. must be paid where 
peeling of the wood is included. As with 
pulpwood operations, the minimum for 
work other than that mentioned above is 
$420 a day and the rate must be stipu- 
lated in the hiring contract. 

The rates fixed for piecework done by 
persons employed in pulpwood or sawlog 
operations apply only to the quantity of 
marketable timber accepted by a culler as 
defined in the Quebec Cullers’ Act. 

The rates for drivers have been raised to 
$6.50 a day; for sorters and other employees 
to $5.10; and for dam guardians to $4.40. 

Apprentices and incapacitated workers 
must be paid at least $4.20 a day, but 
cooks, persons employed in firewood oper- 
ations and drivers may not now be classed 
in this category.. As before, apprentices and 
incapacitated must not exceed 20 per cent 
of all employees in the camp. 

Also increased are the maximum deduc- 
tions which the employer is permitted to 
make for board and lodging furnished to his 
employees. The sum deducted may now 
not exceed $1.50 a day -instead of $1.05 a 
day. Added to the list of deductions which 
may be made from wages is the cost of 
laundering certain specified articles of 
clothing to the extent of 40 cents, and 
the laundering of any other article pro- 
vided it is included in a list posted in the 
employees’ living quarters. 

Unless exempted by the Minimum Wage 
Commission, the employer must give an 
employee who leaves his employment a 
signed pay statement in the form set out 
in the regulations, stating his gross earn- 
ings, whether on piece-work or on a fixed 
wage basis, the nature and amount of 
deductions made from his wages, and the 
number of days worked and days present 
in the camp. As before, the employer is 
required to send to the Commission a copy 
of the engagement contract and of the pay 
statement of the employee. 

As before, if the employer so stipulates 
in the hiring contract, a worker who volun- 
tarily leaves his work without adequate 
reason within 15 days after he begins work 
is entitled to a minimum wage but can 
claim neither travelling expenses nor board 
and lodging expenses en route. The 
minimum now fixed for such workers is 
$4.20 a day rather than $85 for 26 days’ 
work. 

The employer must post a copy of the 
Order in his employees’ lodging quarters. 
Previously, he had to do so only on request. 


Vacations with Pay 


The list of exceptions from the coverage 
of the Vacations with Pay Order (No. 3) 
was amended with respect to construction 
workers by Order in Council No. 1254 of 
November 16, gazetted November 25. 
Formerly, all employees engaged in the 
construction of buildings were exempted but 
from November 25 only manual workers in 
that industry are excluded. The Order 
continues to exclude workers engaged in 
forest operations, those employed by public 
corporations, farm workers, domestic ser- 
vants, janitors, watchmen, salesmen and 
certain part-time workers, as well as 
workers covered by a decree under the 
Collective Agreement Act. 

Construction workers who are usually 
employed by several employers during the 
year on the Island of Montreal and a 15- 
mile radius, in Hull and district and in 
Salaberry de, Valleyfield are covered by 


Order 


3A which provides for a stamp 
system of holiday pay credits. 
Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 

Effective from November 6, persons 


employed in garages and automobile service 
stations in or within a five-mile radius of 
any Saskatchewan city who work over 44 
and up to 48 hours a week must receive a 
minimum weekly wage of $23. 


These workers were exempted from the 
8- and 44-hour limits of the Hours of 
Work Act by Order No. 6, 1947 (L.G., 
1947, p. 1187) to the extent that they may 
work nine hours a day and 48 a week after 
which time and one-half has to be paid. 
Until now, however, no special provision 
was made for requiring these workers who 
worked between 44 and 48 hours to be 
paid more than the general minimum of 
$21 a week fixed by Minimum Wage Order 
No. 1 (1.G., 1949, p: 747): 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


An Ontario Court has issued an injunction forbidding picketing 
where employees have not used the machinery provided by law 
for settlement of a dispute before going on strike. 


An appeal from an order forbidding discrimination in employ- 
ment on grounds of colour was heard.by the Connecticut Superior 


Court. 


Injunction granted by Ontario High 
Court of Justice to restrain picketing in 
support of a strike not recognized as 
lawful. 


An interlocutory injunction restraining 
certain employees of Oakville Wood 
Specialties Limited from picketing the 
employer’s premises was issued by Mr. 
Justice Gale of the Ontario High Court 
of Justice on September 25, 1950. The 
order restrained the employees from 
picketing, from intimidating employees or 
customers, from inducing breaches of con- 
tract or from encouraging any of these 
acts. 

Picketing had occurred during a strike 
which began August 31, 1950. The Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, Local 95, 
CIO-CCL, had been certified by the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board on 
June 13, 1950, as the bargaining agent for 
the firm’s employees. Negotiations for a 
first collective agreement were in progress 
when the strike took place, and no appli- 
cation had been made to the Labour 
Relations Board for conciliation services. 
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A temporary injunction restraining picket- 
ing was granted by the Court on Sep- 
tember 20 and was extended after a hearing 
on September 25. 

Mr. Justice Gale, in giving his reasons 
for extending the injunction, pointed out 
that the strike that had taken place 
“cannot be recognized as lawful under our 
existing statutes”. The basis for the in- 
junction was the unlawfulness of the strike 
and the damage caused to the employer as 
a result of this unlawful act by the disrup- 
tion of operations at the height of the 
manufacturing season. 

It was argued for the defendants that, 
rather than ask the Court for an injunc- 
tion, the proper procedure for the employer 
would have been to apply to the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board in accordance with 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act, 1950, 
Chapter 34, Section 59, for a declaration 
that the strike was unlawful, or, alterna- 
tively, to apply for leave to prosecute or 
lay an information under Section 501 (f) 
of the Criminal Code. 

[Section 59 provides that where a trade 
union calls or authorizes a strike which 
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the employer concerned alleges is unlawful, 
the employer may apply to the Board for 
a declaration that the strike is unlawful and 
the Board may make such a declaration. 
This is a new provision in the 1950 
Ontario Labour Relations Act.] 

In dealing with this contention, Mr. 
Justice Gale stated :— 

I do not think that in the circum- 
stances of’ this case the company is to 
be denied the remedy it seeks here simply 
because there is available other new 
procedure which, if successful, will result 
in a mere declaration. Such a declaration 
would not be of any value to the company 
that I can see since the Board is not 
clothed with the authority to adjust prop- 
erty and other rights which have been 
disrupted by the strike. 


Neither such proceedings nor proceedings 
under the Criminal Code would have 
answered the purpose of the company, 
which was to stop immediately the damages 
caused by the unlawful strike. 

It was further argued for the defendants 
that, although the company appeared to be 
asking for termination of the continuing 
damage caused by the strike, it really was 
seeking to defeat the strike as _ such, 
whether legal or illegal, and that the 
Court’s aid ought not to be extended for 
that purpose. Mr. Justice Gale ruled out 
this objection, saying that 

it would be preposterous if that argu- 

ment were to prevail, for it would mean 

that there would then be a decision to the 
effect that, notwithstanding that irre- 
parable injury was being suffered by the 
plaintiff asa. result: of that. strike, no 
remedy would be available to the applicant 
because that remedy might have _ the 
appearance of interfering with a strike or 


with the relations between employer and 
employees. 


The last argument of counsel for the 
defendants was that the company’s con- 
duct from July 29 to August 31 was such 
as to disentitle it to relief through an 
injunction. His Lordship did not find from 
the material before him that the conduct 
of the employer was such as to deprive 
him of the aid of the Court. He pointed 


out that there was available to -the 
employees 
other lawful and _ effective means of 


achieving their ends. It would have been 
a simple matter for the employees and 
their representatives to have immediately 
caused to be put into operation the 
machinery provided for that purpose by 
the Labour Relations Act, and by it to 
have properly and powerfully made known 
the complaints they were then voicing. 


He accordingly granted an injunction 
restraining picketing “until the trial or 
other final disposition of this action.”— 
Oakville Wood Specialties Limited v. 
Mustin, et al. [1950] OWN, p. 735. 
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A collective agreement was signed 
between the company and the bargaining 
agent on October 2, 1950. 


A recent judgment of the Connecticut 
Superior Court deals for the first time 
with an order under the State Fair 
Employment Practices Act. 


An appeal from an order of the Inter- 
racial Commission made under authority 
of the State Fair Employment Practices 
Act was heard in the Connecticut Superior 
Court on October 10, 1950.- The Court 
supported the order in a modified form. 

Connecticut is one of the ten States 
which has legislation seeking to prevent 
discrimination in employment. The statute 
provides that 

it shall be an unfair employment practice 

(a) for an employer, by himself or his 

agent, except in the case of a bona fide 

occupational qualification or need, because 
of the race, colour, religious creed, 
national origin or ancestry of any indi- 


vidual, to refuse to hire or employ . 
such individual... 


Any person claiming to be aggrieved may 
file a written complaint, under oath, with 
the Commission. The Commission is 
required to investigate and endeavour to 
eliminate the matter complained of “by 
conference, conciliation and _ persuasion.” 
If it fails to do so, the matter proceeds to 
a hearing before a tribunal consisting of 
members of the Commission or panel of 
hearing examiners. The respondent, that 
is the employer, labour organization or 
employment agency named in the com- 
plaint, is required to appear before the 
tribunal. After making its finding of fact 
the Commission may issue an order and 
petition the Court for the enforcement of 
the order. The respondent named in the 
order has the right of appeal to the Court. 

In the case under appeal, the tribunal 
found that Draper, a 23-year old negro, 
was the first to answer an advertisement 
inserted by a dairy company in a daily 
newspaper reading “Boys, 18 years or over. 
Experience unnecessary. Evening work.” 
Draper was interviewed, with another 
coloured applicant, by the store manager, 
and was told the advertised job was taken, 
but he left his name, upon the assurance 
that the manager would get in touch with 
him in the event of future openings. 
Several other applicants later answered the 
advertisement and four of these, all white 
persons, ranging in age from 18 to 23 years, 
secured jobs within a short time either 
as dishwasher or fountain man in the 
employer’s milk and ice cream stores. The 
first of these was employed as a dish- 
washer some two and a half hours after 


the applicant’s interview. The employer 
had several job openings on the day 
Draper applied, for which no_ special 
qualifications were required other than that 
the applicant should be 18 years of age or 
older and that he should be willing to work 
nights. Subsequently the manager gave the 
Commission’s investigator three reasons for 
refusing employment to Draper: that the 
job was filled, that the applicant was too 
old, and that the wages were too low for 
a man of his age. The employer had no 
negro employees in any of its stores except 
a girl who appeared to be white. The 
hearing tribunal, from the evidence before 
it, drew an inference that on August 1, 1949 
the employer refused employment to the 
applicant because of his race. It then, on 
March 8, 1950, issued an order. directing the 
employer “to cease and desist forthwith” 
from refusing to employ Draper. The 
employer appealed under the provisions of 
the Act, and pending determination of the 
appeal, obtained from the Court a stay of 
the order. 


Three issues were raised in the appeal 
before the Court: first, whether the appli- 
cant for employment is a necessary party 
to the action; second, whether the hearing 
tribunal’s finding should stand; and third, 
whether, if the finding stands, the order 
based upon it is legally proper. 


In dealing with the first issue, Judge 
Alcorn in his reasons for decision stated 
that it is an established principle that no 
court will adjudicate on a matter involving 
conflicting rights and interests, until all 
persons directly concerned have been given 
reasonable opportunity to appear and be 
heard. He found, however, on examination 
of the statute that while the applicant’s 
complaint of discrimination sets the 
machinery in motion, he has no part in its 
subsequent operation. If the applicant’s 
complaint is not sustained by the Com- 
missions’s order, or if the order appears to 
him inadequate to meet his grievance, no 
provision is made for him to appeal to the 
Courts. “Clearly the adversary parties 
before the Court are the Commission and 
the respondent employer. The statute 
gives no right or interest to the applicant 
which makes him a necessary party. It is 
equally true that no decision upon this 
appeal can be binding upon him.” 


The second issue raised by the employer 
was that the tribunal’s finding of facts 
should not stand. In dealing with this 
objection the: Judge described the function 
of the Court in a hearing of this kind 
where the findings of an administrative 
tribunal are questioned. The Court can- 
not substitute its own discretion for that 


reposed by statute in the hearing tribunal. 
Due consideration must be accorded the 
presumption that an administrative body 
has acted fairly, with proper motives, and 
upon valid reasons, and not arbitrarily. 
“Finally, in cases where the statute pro- 
vides for a full hearing and record before 
the administrative body, the procedure on 
the so-called appeal is upon the record of 
the proceedings before that body and from 
this record the Court’s function is to deter- 
mine whether the administrative body 
acted arbitrarily, unreasonably or contrary 
to law.” 


The statute places upon the Commission 
and the hearing tribunal the heavy respon- 
sibility of determining the intent behind 
a given act, in this case the reason why 
the dairy company refused employment to 
Draper. The hearing tribunal saw and 
heard the witnesses and the Court did not, 
and the hearing tribunal is the judge of 
the credibility of the witnesses. The con- 
clusion reached by the hearing tribunal is 
not reviewable by the Court unless it is 
one which cannot reasonably be reached. 
“The test is, whether the evidence, fairly 
and impartially considered, would be likely 
to induce in the minds of men of ordinary 
intelligence, attentively considering it and 
using common sense logic, a reasonable 
belief that it is more probable than other- 
wise that the fact in issue is true.” 
Applying this test to the record in ques- 
tion, the Court held that the finding of 
the hearing tribunal should stand. 


Thirdly, he found that the order as it 
stood was in effect an affirmative order to 
the employer to employ Draper now. If 
no vacancy existed, it would require the 
émployer to discharge an employee to make 
a place for Draper or else to create a 
useless job for him. It further presumed 
that Draper would submit himself for 
employment. He had studied at a photog- 
raphy school and had applied for the 
job in issue as a stop-gap. He was not 
a party to the proceedings and an order 
arising out of them could not bind him. 
The purpose of the statute is to eliminate 
discrimination in employment for specified 
reasons. Employment might legitimately 
be refused, at the date of the order, for 
other reasons. The Court accordingly 
modified the order to provide as follows:— 


In the event that Oscar S. Draper... 
presents himself for employment you are 
hereby ordered to cease and desist from 
refusing, because of his race, to employ 
him, 


Draper v. Clark Dairy, Inc.,.Connecticut 
Superior Court, Labour Relations Reporter, 
Vol;.27, Noi7d,p. 2072. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


IN ICELAND 


Iceland’s labour legislation covers the legal position of trade 
unions, the handling of industrial disputes, labour exchanges, 
holidays with pay, publicly-aided housing, and social insurance. 


A recent publication of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs in Iceland describes in con- 
siderable detail the labour and welfare 
legislation in effect at present in that 
country. With a view to acquainting the 
reader more fully with such legislation, the 
Ministry of Social Affairs devotes some 
space to outlining the historical growth of 
labour organizations and of social welfare 
schemes. 


Early Labour Statutes 


The first labour organizations in Iceland 
were formed towards the end of the 
nineteenth century. The National Federa- 
tion of Icelandic Trades Unions, to which 
most trade unions are affiliated, was organ- 
ized in 1916. At the same time legislation 
directly affecting workers was developed. 
In 1915 strikes by public servants were 
banned and ten years later a law was 
passed providing for machinery to effect 
official mediation in labour disputes. 


The Labour Act, 1938 


Comprehensive labour legislation in Ice- 
land dates from the Labour Act of 1988. 
Under this statute workers are granted the 
right to organize and trade unions are 
given the right to negotiate the wages and 
terms of employment of their members. 
If not otherwise specified in the agreement, 
contracts remain in force for one year, in 
which case three months’ notice of annul- 
ment is required. Trade unions are held 
by law to be financially responsible for 
losses resulting from a breach of contract 
and/or illegal strikes instigated by the 
unions themselves. 

The Labour Act recognizes the legality 
of strikes and lockouts. However, such 
action is lawful only upon the holding of 
a general ballot by the organization con- 
templating such a move. Seven days’ 
notice must be given to the party against 
whom the strike or lockout is to be 
directed. Strikes and lockouts must not 
be resorted to in cases where the dispute 
is solely about matters coming within the 
jurisdiction of the Industrial Tribunal, or 
if their purpose is to force the public 
authorities to act beyond their duty. The 
reference here is to _ political - strikes. 
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Sympathy strikes are permitted subject to 
the same principles. 


The Industrial Tribunal 


The Industrial Tribunal referred to above 
was established by the 1938 Labour Act 
“to give judgment ... in cases arising out 
of strikes or lockouts as well as on losses 
resulting from such actions; eatin 
cases arising from infringement of wage 
agreements, or disputed interpretation of an 
agreement or its validity.” The Tribunal 
consists of five members nominated as 
follows: two, who must be lawyers, are 
nominated by the Icelandic Supreme Court, 
one nominated by the Minister of Social 
Affairs, one by the National Federation of 
Icelandic Trades Unions and one by the 
Federation of Employers. The same 
number of alternate members are nomin- 
ated and all hold office for three years. 
Decisions handed down by the Industrial 
Tribunal are final and cannot be appealed 
to the Supreme Court. 

Actual mediation of labour disputes is 
conducted by a State mediator and three 
District mediators appointed by the Min- 
ister of Social Affairs. In cases where 
official mediation proves fruitless the con- 
ciliation officer may propose a compromise 
settlement to be decided upon by a secret 
ballot of the union members involved in 
the dispute. If less than a minimum of 
20 per cent of the members entitled to vote 
participate, the compromise proposal must 
be regarded as accepted. 


The Labour Exchange 


Under the provisions of a 1935 statute, 
it 1s obligatory for a locality to maintain 
a labour exchange, if the municipal corpora- 
tion concerned or the Minister of Social 
Affairs decides that the employment situa- 
tion in the area merits the establishment 
of such a bureau. Two-thirds of the cost 
is borne by the municipality and one-third 
by the Treasury. The management of 
each local labour exchange office is com- 
posed of a committee of five members. 
One member, who acts as chairman, is 
appointed by the Minister of Social Affairs, _ 
two are elected by the municipal corpora- 
tion and the remaining two are chosen by 


employer and employee _ organizations 
respectively. Through the central labour 
exchange office located at Reykjavik, 


regional and local employment problems 
are surveyed and a national employment 
and placement policy made to prevail. 


Holidays with Pay 


A 1943 Act provided for annual leave 
for any worker employed in the service of 
others, individuals or public institutions. 
Two classes of employees, however, were 
exempted from the provisions of the Act. 
Apprentices who come under the Skilled 
Crafts Apprentices Act, and those on fish- 
ing craft engaged under the catch-sharing 
system entirely, are exempted from the 
operation of this statute. 

Employees covered by the Act are 
entitled each year to leave from their work 
for a specified time and are paid a set 
percentage of their wages during this 
period. An employee taking leave is 
entitled to receive four per cent of the 
wages he has earned during the preceding 
leave year. 

To facilitate the operation of this Act, 
the Government, through the post office, 
issues leave stamps of varying values and 
leave books. The employer buys such 
stamps at face value and affixes them in 
the employee’s stamp book. When the 
employee goes on leave, he receives from 
the post office cash to the value of the 
stamps that have been entered in his book 
during the year. This legislation is some- 
what similar to that in effect in several of 
the provinces in Canada. 

The Act further provides that an 
employee may not work for wages in his 
regular occupation or a kindred one while 
he is on leave. The minimum annual 
vacation is one day’s leave for each month 
worked during the preceding leave year. 
However, many employers grant more than 
this minimum vacation. 


Government Support for Home Building 


Due to the fact that nearly all building 
material. in Iceland has to be imported, 
construction costs are relatively high. To 
help the working classes secure adequate 
accommodation the Workmen’s Dwelling 
Act of 1929 was enacted. Each town or 
municipality was permitted to create a 
building fund for the purpose of granting 
loans. Such a fund could be established 
only if a loeally elected committee gave 
evidence to the Minister of Social Affairs 
that the housing situation in the partic- 
ular area’ required = official assistance. 
Revenue for a local building fund was 
secured by means of a State grant, a grant 


from the local municipal or parish fund 
and such other loans as might be nego- 
tiated. Loans from the fund could then 
be made to working men’s building societies. 
Loans could not exceed 85 per cent of the 
cost of a dwelling, interest rates were set 
at six per cent but were gradually reduced 
to four per cent by 1941, and the term of 
the loan was set at 42 years. 

In 1985 the Act was amended to provide 
a single building fund for the whole country 
in place of the many local funds. The Act 
was repealed in 1946 and was superseded 
by a new statute providing for official 
assistance for the building of houses in 
towns and villages under three distinct 
forms of aid. 

To assist with the construction of dwell- 
ings for workingmen, a building fund is to 
be created, divided into departments, one 
for each town or village in which the 
Minister of Social Affairs has recognized 
the need for official assistance in the build- 
ing of houses. Revenue for the depart- 
mental funds is provided for by an annual 
contribution by each inhabitant or from 
four to six Kronas,* while the Treasury 
contributes an equal amount. The parish 
fund of the parish concerned is responsible 
for a loan advanced to the local building 
society. 

The management of the building fund is 
confined to a board of five members, elected 
jointly by both houses of the Althing 
(Parliament) on a proportional basis, for 
a term of four years. This committee is 
responsible for the over-all administration 
and direction of the many departmental 
building funds. 

The local building societies thus organ- 
ized under the authority of the central 
board may enrol as members those who 
are residents of the town or village con- 
cerned, whose income has not on the 
average exceeded 7,000 Kr. a year for 
the past three years and who do not own 
assets in excess of 10,000 Kr. Buildings 
thus erected by local building societies 
must be sold to members at cost price. 
Loans granted to local societies are secured 
by first priority mortgages on the dwell- 
ings and ground rights, and must not 
exceed 90 per cent of the cost price of 
the dwelling. The term of such loans 
ranges from 42 to 75 years at an interest 
rate of two per cent. 

Official aid for house-building may also 
be secured by organized co-operative 
building societies who build for their 
members on the most advantageous terms. 
Such groups must conform to the provi- 
sions of the Co-operative Societies Act. 


* At the time of writing, the Krona is approxi- 
mately equal to 6} cents in Canadian currency. 
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A co-operative building society receives its 
revenue from two sources: contributions 
from its membership and loans guaranteed 
by the Treasury. The co-operative society 
in making loans to its members establishes 
terms and conditions as favourable as those 
affecting the loans it has raised and which 
have been officially guaranteed. 

The 1946 statute provides a third form 
of housing development assistance. Parishes 
that satisfy the requirements of the Min- 
istry of Social Affairs may receive extensive 
State aid for the erection of living quarters 
in place of units which have been classed as 
unsanitary. 


Social Insurance 


Prior to 1936 the only social insurance 
legislation in effect in Iceland was the 
Accident Insurance Act. Commencing with 
1903, different groups of seafarers were 
brought within the scope of this Act, till 
1909 when it was extended to cover all 
registered crews. By 1925 accident insur- 
ance included the majority of workers on 
land and sea, the payment of the insur- 
ance premium being for the most part 
defrayed by the employer. 

Until 1936 health insurance was organ- 
ized along the lines of voluntary associa- 
tion and was of small social significance. 
The Social Security Act of that year was 
the first inclusive legislation covering the 
field of health, accident, disablement and 
old age insurance. The health insurance 
provisions of the Act were made com- 
pulsory only in urban areas, rural centres 
being permitted to vote upon the establish- 
ment of a local health insurance society. 

In order to make the provisions of the 
1936 Act national and all-inclusive, the 
Social Security Act of 1946 was enacted. 
By this Act accident, old age, disablement, 
health, widow’s, children’s and maternity 
insurance were made compulsory for the 
whole country. The administration of 
these various branches of social security 
was centralized in the Social Security 
Institution. 

The two main objects of the Act are to 
provide a health service, comprising both 
sickness relief and preventive medicine, and 
to provide security of income. To prevent 
disease and to alleviate its consequences, a 
nation-wide system of preventive hygiene 
is to be established with the necessary 
clinics rendering medical aid and treatment. 

Sickness relief includes payment in full 
for any necessary stay in hospital as well 
as medical treatment, medicine and band- 
ages, etc. Three-fourths of the cost of 
medical care, including that of specialists, 
is paid for out-patients. 
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Though the health insurance section of 
the 1946 Act is not yet in force, the health 
section of the Social Security Act of 1936 
with amendment from 1943 is in effect. 
Under this statute health insurance is 
provided by local sick benefit societies 
which pay in full the necessary accommo- 
dation, medical care and medicine in 
hospitals. Out-patients receive ordinary 
medical attendance free, but pay one-fourth 
of the cost of specialized medical care. 

The sections of the 1946 Act that deal 
with old age, widow’s, children’s, maternity 
and disablement insurance recognize the 
present-day high costs of living. Accord- 
ingly, the country has been divided into 
two price level zones, with allowances in 
the first zone being larger than those in 
the second. Furthermore, the above- 
mentioned alicwances are geared to a cost- 
of-living index, and rise or fall in amount, 
as the index climbs or declines. 

All Icelandic citizens over the age of 67 
are eligible to receive a pension of 1,200 
Kr. annually if living in the first price level 
zone and 900 Kr. if resident in the second 
zone. Married couples, if both are over 67, 
receive a double pension minus 20 per cent. 

The disablement pension program is 
administered in much the same manner as 
the old age pensions. Anyone who has lost 
75 per cent of his working capacity is 
entitled to a pension equivalent to an old 
age allowance. Disablement cases requiring 
special care or nursing may receive an 
increased allowance up to 40 per cent of 
the initial payment. 

Under the children’s allowance provisions 
of the Act, payments are made to the 
children of old age pensioners, to the 
children of disabled persons and widowed 
mothers, to orphans, illegitimate children 
and to the children of divorced mothers. 
All these payments are made in respect 
of children under 16 years of age. 

Family allowances are paid to families 
in excess of three children under 16 years 
of age, and who are not in receipt of 
children’s allowances. If the father is out 
of work because of accident or illness, and 
for that reason in receipt of a daily allow- 
ance, the family will receive the children’s 
allowance in respect of the first three 
children. 

Maternity allowances are the same 
throughout Iceland although a distinction 
is made between working and non-working 
women. Working women receive a smaller 
payment but if their pregnancy entails a 
loss of wages, they are entitled to a special 
weekly allowance for the six weeks before 
and after delivery. Married working 
women receive this allowance only where 
the husband cannot maintain his family. 


The Act provides for two forms of daily 
allowances: accident and sickness. Accident 
insurance now covers all wage-earners 
except those engaged in domestic work. 
The payments extend for a maximum of 
26 weeks for each accident and a standard 
per diem allowance of 7.5 Kr. has been 
established. 

Sick benefits vary according to the zone 
the recipient is located in and as between 


single and married beneficiaries, the allow- 
ances being considerably higher for married 
persons. 

Revenue for this extensive social security 
program is secured by contributions from 
employers, employees, parochial bodies and 
State grants. Total annual expenditure for 
the principal items enumerated is estimated 
at’ 71,500,000 Kr. or approximately 4:5 
million dollars in Canadian currency. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


The decision printed below relates to the benefit rights of 
apprentices who lost their employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute. Because of its 
importance it 1s printed in full. 


Held that the apprentices concerned in 
the appeal lost their employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute between the Ottawa 
Master Plumbers Association and Local 
71 of the United Association of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing 
and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada, in which dispute they 
were directly interested and that in addi- 
tion the appellant, who was also an 
apprentice, participated therein.—CU-B 
622 (October 2, 1950). 


DECISION 
SUMMARY OF THE Facts: 

The claimant, single, 20 years of age, 
filed an initial application for benefit on 
January 23, 1950. He reported therein that 
he became employed as an apprentice 
plumber with Band and Cole Limited, 
Plumbers, etc., Ottawa, Ont., in August, 
1947 and that his last day of employment 
with that firm was January 20, 1950. In 
the same application, he also reported that 
he had lost his employment for the follow- 
ing reason :— 

Labour dispute—I was laid off—I am a 
union member. I had no part in strike 
decision. 

In the separation questionnaire, the 
employer stated that the claimant was laid 
off because of “lack of work due to strike”. 

According to the submissions, the agree- 
ment between the Ottawa Master Plumbers 
Association of which the claimant’s 


employer is a member and Local 71 of the 
United Association of Journeymen -and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada was due to expire on December 31, 
1949. Two months prior to the expiration 
thereof, Local 71 notified the Employers’ 
Association that they intended to ask for 
a new agreement including a 20 cent wage 
increase in the hourly rate, two weeks’ 
vacation with pay, compulsory check-off of 
union dues and improved working condi- 
tions. As a result negotiations were carried 
on between both parties but no settlement 
was reached. Finally, a general stoppage 
of work occurred at the premises of approxi- 
mately 37 employers on the morning of 
January 3, 1950, affecting 375 workers com- 
prising journeymen, plumbers, plumbers’ 
helpers, steamfitters, steamfitters’ helpers 
and apprentice plumbers. 

Upon the evidence before him, the in- 
surance officer disqualified the claimant 
from receipt of benefit as from January 20, 
1950 under Section 39 (1) of the Act for 
so long as the stoppage of work continued. 

From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant, on February 8, 1950, appealed 
to a Court of Referees on the following 
grounds :— 

I am a plumber’s apprentice under 
Government contract. Was laid off due 
to no work. Was laid off January 20, 
1950, and was told not to come back 
until called. Also was refused Unem- 
ployment Insurance. 
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The claimant’s case as well as that of 
another apprentice, Gerard Jobin, came 
before a Court of Referees in Ottawa, Ont., 
on March 7, 1950, but the hearing was 
adjourned as the Court required additional 
evidence. 

The Court of Referees resumed its hear- 
ing of the two cases in Ottawa, on March 16 
and 20, 1950. Those who appeared before 
the Court were the claimants, Barter and 
Jobin, their representatives Messrs. Leduc, 
Bruce and Connolly and employers Seasons, 
McLellan, Band, Erskine and their solicitor, 
Mr. Laishley. The majority of the Court 
upheld the decision of the insurance officer 
but amended the effective date of the 
disqualification imposed upon Frederick 
Barter. Their decision reads:— 

The claimants are members of Local 71 
of the United Association of Plumbers 
and Steamfitters of United States and 
Canada and they are indentured appren- 
tices under the Apprenticeship Act. 
Accordingly their wages are set by their 
respective contract with their employer, 
pursuant to Section 8, subsection (2) of 
the general regulations under the said 
Act. Both claimants were aware of the 
claims being made by Local 71 previous 
to December 30, 1949, and of the pend- 
ing labour dispute as well as the 
impending stoppage of work previous to 
January 3, 1950. They did not show up 
for work on January 3, 1950, because of 
the stoppage of work decided upon for 
that day. They had been working with 
Master Mechanics who kept them aware 
of what was going on, but Barter was 
also present on December 28, 1949, at, the 
meeting of Local 71 when the stoppage 
of work was decided upon. 

Both of these claimants have been in 
receipt of strike pay from the Local 
Union 71 and by not reporting to work 
on the 8rd of January, 1950, on account 
of said dispute and stoppage, both lost 
their employment in that way. It must 
be noted, however, that Barter was taken 
on again by the same employer from 
January 9th to 21st but was laid off on 
the last-mentioned date for an indefinite 
period because of the strike. Both sides 
admit the labour dispute and consequent 
stoppage of work. 

It is contended however on behalf of 
Local 71 that the claimants are not on 
strike because they are governed abso- 
lutely by the Apprenticeship Act and by 
their respective indenture and that they 
are not included in the agreement 
between the Master Plumbers and Local 
Union 71. 
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Consequently they are not affected by 
Section 39 of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. 

The majority of this Court believe that 
it cannot be denied that the claimants 
are workmen in the plumbing and steam- 
fitting trade and have lost their jobs 
because of the dispute and stoppage of 
work. Moreover, that the said agree- 
ment does include them by its opening 
declaration and by Sections 2 (a), 9, 10, 
and 11. As members of Local 71 they 
are on the same footing as_ other 
employees in the trade, in so far as the 
general purposes of the agreement are 
concerned and they stand to lose or gain 
by the dispute or stoppage of work. By 
paying their dues as members of the 
Union, they acquire a proprietory interest 
in the funds of the Union and are 
thereby financing the strike. They also 
receive a strike pay. Unless they have 
some interest in the stoppage of work in 
some measure, common with the members 
of Local 71, it would be hard to under- 
stand the presence and the strenuous 
arguments of Mr. Leduc, the business 
agent, and Messrs. Connolly and. Bruce, 
the two general organizers before us. 

We further believe that these claimants 
have failed to discharge the double onus 
placed upon them by Section 39, sub- 
section (2). 

The work in the shop or other places 
where these claimants were employed has 
not beem resumed since the 8rd _ of 
January, 1950. 

The question now before the Court in 
our opinion should be, therefore, answered 
in the affirmative and both appeals 
should be dismissed. 

It will be well to recall in the case of 
Barter that the evidence has shown that 
he resumed work on January 9 to 21 with 
the same employer and was laid off on 
the last-mentioned date by reason of the 
stoppage of work referred to. Subse- 
quently found work in the same line on 
March 2, 1950. Consequently in the case 
of Barter, his disqualification should be 
for the periods of December 31, 1949 to 
January 12, 1950, and from January 22, 
to March 1, 1950, all dates inclusive. 


From the decision of the Court of 
Referees, the claimant, on April 5, 1950, 
appealed to the Umpire. 


CONCLUSIONS: 

This case was the subject of two hearings 
(May 20 and July 4, 1950), at which the 
claimant was ably represented’ by Messrs. 
S. Wolstein and J. Bruce. At the second 


hearing, Mr. H. 8. Relph, Chief Claims 
Officer, expressed the views of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 

According to the two union officials, the 
claimant, as well as all the other appren- 
tices interested in this appeal, had no 
concern or interest whatsoever in the labour 
dispute between the Ottawa Master 
Plumbers Association and Local 71 of the 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada and were merely victims thereof. 
In their opinion, the apprentices were 
unemployed due to a shortage of work 
caused by the strike of the -journeymen 
and as they were bound by the particular 
conditions of their apprenticeship and under 
the control of their employers they would 
not have benefited by the result of that 
strike. They finally argued that the appren- 
tices were “in the same position as other 
building tradesmen whose employment was 
cut off by the strike.” 

The Chief Claims Officer contended that 
not only were the apprentices directly 
interested but they participated in and 
financed the said dispute. 

At the outset of my remarks, I would 
like to stress the fact that pursuant to 
subsection (1) of Section 39 of the Act, a 
claimant is automatically disqualified from 
receiving benefit “if he has lost his employ- 
ment by reason of a stoppage of work due 
to a labour dispute at the factory, workshop 
or other premises at which he was employed 
unless he has, during the stoppage of work, 
become bona fide employed elsewhere in the 
occupation which he usually follows, or has 
become regularly engaged in some other 
occupation.” 

In accordance with subsection (2) of that 
section, however, he is entitled to relief 
from disqualification if he proves, and the 
burden is specifically placed upon him, that 
he satisfies each of the six following require- 
ments :— 


(a) That he is not 
1. participating in 
2. or financing 
3. or directly interested 


in the labour dispute which caused the 
stoppage of work; and (b) that he does 
not belong to a grade or class of workers 
of which immediately before the commence- 
ment of the stoppage of work there were 
members employed at the premises at which 
the stoppage is taking place, any of whom 
are 

4. participating in 

5. financing 

6. or directly 

dispute. 


interested in the 


The claimant is a member of Local 71 
which was actively engaged in the labour 
dispute. This, in itself, is not conclusive 
evidence of his participation in the dispute. 
It appears, however, that he was present at 
the meeting of his local when the strike 
was decided on by the journeymen and 
that notwithstanding the fact that his con- 
tract of apprenticeship was entered into 
with his employer, he did not report for 
work on the morning of the commencement 
of the strike. 

Under the circumstances and notwith- 
standing the argument of the representa- 
tives of the union that pursuant to the 
trade regulations of the Apprenticeship Act 
(building trades) a junior mechanic “shall 
not be obliged to remain with the employer 
during a strike or lockout,” it is my opinion 
that the claimant identified himself with 
the labour dispute and that, he must be 
considered as having been a participant 
therein. 

According to Form UIC 743A (Report 
on Industrial Dispute Commencement) 
which is on file, the cause of the strike 
was the refusal of the employers to meet 
the demands of the union for a new agree- 
ment which would include the following 
changes :— 

1. Increase in hourly rate of 20 cents 

2. Two weeks’ vacation with pay 

3. Employer supply all tools 

4. Retention of old city limits for 
starting and quitting time 

5. Compulsory check-off in union dues. 
Double time on Saturdays. 


I am satisfied that as the plumbers’ 
apprentices in Ottawa were paid a flat rate 
of wages in accordance with their contract 
of apprenticeship, they would not have 
benefited by an increase in the rate of 
wages given to the journeymen. 

The employers, however, who appeared 
before the Court of Referees, emphatically 
stated that any increase in the vacation 
period with pay would also apply to the 
apprentices. Jfurthermore, as in accordance 
with the Apprenticeship Act the hours of 
employment for apprentices have to be 
the same as those of journeymen engaged 
in the trade, they would certainly have 
been affected by any change in the “starting 
and quitting time” of the journeymen. 
Finally, it is hard to conceive that if the 
journeymen’s demand for “double time on 
Saturdays,” was granted, the apprentices 
would not have benefited accordingly. 

As to the union officials’ argument that 
the apprentices “were in the same position 
as other building tradesmen whose employ- 
ment was cut off by the strike,” I cannot 
agree for the obvious reason that neither 
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were the latter’s conditions of work regu- 
lated in any way by the bargaining agree- 
ment between the employers and Local 71 
nor had they anything to do directly or 
‘ndirectly with the strike. 

Under the circumstances, I consider that 
all the apprentices concerned in this appeal 
were directly interested in the labour 
dispute between the Ottawa Master 
Plumbers Association and Local 71 of the 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada. Having decided also that the 


claimant participated in the said labour 
dispute, it is quite unnecessary for me tc 
go into the question as to whether the 
claimant or the other apprentices financed 
the dispute or belonged to a grade or class 
of workers within the meaning of paragraph 
(b) of subsection (2) of Section 39 of the 
Act. 


The appeal is dismissed. 
(Sgd.) AtFrep Savarp, 
Umoptre. 
Dated at Ottawa, Ont., this 2nd day of 
October, 1950. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, 


November, 1950* 


The monthly report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on opera- 
tions under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act states that during the month of 
November, 1950, initial and renewal claims 
for benefit filed at local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
amounted to 93,016. This represents a 
seasonal increase over the October total of 
62,243 but a considerable reduction from the 
November, 1949, level of 114,888 claims. 

A similar seasonal increase is exhibited in 
the number of ordinary claimants on the 
live register. In November there were 
124,794 ordinary claimants on the live 
register aS compared with 90,301 in October 
and 152,269 in November, 1949. 

Of the 138,583 active claimants (ordinary, 
short-time and casual) on the live register 
on the last day of the month, 91,813 or 66 
per cent were on the register seven days or 
more. This represents a percentage decline 
from last month, when 70,902 or 70 per cent 
of a total of 101,924 active claimants were 
in this category. 

A total of 82,319 initial and renewal 
claims were adjudicated during the month. 
Claims allowed numbered 64,562, while 
those disallowed or disqualified totalled 
17,757. In addition, 9,430 revised claims 
were disqualified. 

Claims disallowed (because of insufficient 
contributions) numbered 8,854. Chief 
reasons for disqualification were as follows: 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 4,669 cases; “not unemployed” 2,472 
cases; “not capable of and not available 
for work” 1,225 cases. 


* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 





Persons commencing benefit on initial 
and renewal claims in November numbered 
49,532. This represented an increase over 
the total for the previous month (33,772) 
but a considerable decrease from the total 
for the same month last year (63,702). 

During the month of November a totaf 
of $4,184,103 was paid in respect of 
1,781,566 days, as compared with $3,570,904 
and 1,540,670 days in October, and $5,048,373 
and 2,178,130 days in November, 1949. 

For the week of November 25 to 
December 1, 79,052 persons received 
$1,052,948 in respect of 439,993 days. This 
represents a moderate increase over the 
total of 65,682 persons, $858,376 and 369,286 
days for the week of October 28 to 
November 3. 

Average weekly duration of benefit of 
5:6 days for the week of November 25- 
December 1, was unchanged from the week 
of October 28-November 3. The amount 
of weekly benefit, however, increased from 
$13.07 for the week of October 28- 
November 3 to $13.32 for the week of 
November 25-December 1. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during November, 1950, insur- 
ance books were issued to 3,944,985 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1950. This 
was an increase of 89,048 since October 31, 
1950. 

As at the end of November, there were 
241,506 employers registered. 
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ent Conditio 





An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


December 


19350 6 8@ © 


. saw an accentuation of trends that had become apparent in 
November; that is, a seasonal employment decline in many indus- 
tries, accompanied by expansion in some sectors of manufacturing 
im response to defence needs. Asa result, with a growing surplus 
of unskilled workers on one hand, on the other, more skilled 
workers of certain types were required than were available, 


especially in the metal-working trades. 


In the highly wndus- 


trialized provinces of Ontario and Quebec, these shortages were 
more apparent than in the other regions. 


Seasonal unemployment continued to 
grow during December. The onset of 
winter brought about further lay-offs of 
workers in construction, transportation and 
fishing. The increase was offset in part by 
continued hiring in the manufacturing 
industries of the central provinces and a 
steady demand in Eastern Canada for 
woods workers. At the beginning of the 
year, however, the number of those seeking 
work had increased substantially. Most of 
these were unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers and, for those without factory or 
woods experience, there was little prospect 
of steady employment until spring. 

By January 4, the total number of 
applications for work at National Employ- 
ment Service offices were 248,100, or 4:8 
per cent of the civilian labour force. Com- 
parison with the total at December 21 
shows that applications increased by 33,000 
during this two-week period, distributed 
equally across the country. An increase of 
4,000 applications from female workers in 
the week ending January 4 reflects the 
lay-off of Christmas help in the retail 
trade. About 85 per cent of all those 
applying for jobs were covered by unem- 
ployment insurance. 

The current employment situation had 
altered considerably from that of last year 
at this time. There were over 50,000 fewer 
applications for jobs and employers have 
been listing a greater number of vacancies 
with the NES. Average weekly salaries 
and earnings in the eight leading indus- 
tries had increased by almost 6 per cent 
since the previous year to total $46.39 at 
November 1. In the same period, total 
labour income had increased by 9 per cent; 


by November 1, for all Canada it amounted 
to $723 million. Average hours being 
worked per week in manufacturing which 
totalled 43 at Novmeber 1, showed signs 
of a slight upward trend: over the year. 

The scarcity of materials, mainly steel, 
did not prevent the expansion of employ- 
ment in manufaeturing during December. 
More workers were absorbed into many 
industries, particularly aircraft firms and 
foundries, and the letting of substantial 
defence contracts gave promise of increased 
hirings in the near future. The immediate 
need was for skilled workers. The demand 
for tool and die makers, machinists, drafts- 
men and welders was particularly strong. 

At the end of 1950, much work remained 
to be done in the woods. The combination 
of heavy snow in northern Ontario and 
wet weather in the Maritimes has delayed 
operations, causing operators to extend 
their cutting season beyond the normal 
dates. Although most camps had com- 
plete staffs, the turn-over of labour was 
heavy, and there was still a steady demand 
for experienced men. 


Regional Analysis 


In Newfoundland, most fishing activity 
ended during December, construction slack- 
ened and ice in harbours in the northern 
half of the province brought coastal navi- 
gation in those parts to a close. Conse- 
quently, employment in wholesale trade and 
dock work was also reduced. Woods 
employment on the other hand remained 
much higher than last year and a con- 
{inuing high rate of labour turnover resulted 
in a wide distribution of income from this 
employment. Iron mines on Bell Island 
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have been operating steadily with two 
shifts each. On balance, it appeared that 
conditions in Newfoundland this winter 
were considerably less severe than last year. 
Job applications on hand at NES offices 
totalled 4,200 at the end of December as 
against 9,100 a year earlier. 


In the Maritimes, employment conditions 
contrasted sharply with those that existed 
last year at the same time when, as well 
as the usual seasonal slackening, woods 
activity had been considerably curtailed by 
loss of United Kingdom markets. Applica- 
tions for work at NES offices totalled 23,900 
at December 28, 1950. Many of these 
workers had been engaged in construction 
or fishing, and were seeking alternative 
winter jobs. Woods activity in both Nova 
Scotia and New’ Brunswick, although 
hampered by soft ground conditions 
because of the mild weather, was already 
providing employment for hundreds of men 
and demand for workers would likely be 
accelerated with hauling in January. The 
shipbuilding and railway rolling stock 
manufacturing industries were also in a 
considerably better position than last year 
as far as orders were concerned, although 
steel shortages might cause difficulties in 
the future. 


Employment conditions in the Quebec 
region, as in the Maritimes, were much 
better in December, 1950, than they were 
a year ago. Activity was well maintained 
in woods work, mining and most phases of 
manufacturing. A relatively high level of 
construction employment continued, especi- 
ally for skilled tradesmen. Some construc- 
tion workers however, along with dock 
workers, freight handlers, seamen and farm 
workers were seeking winter jobs. Regis- 
trations at NES offices rose to 71,000 at 
the end of December but were still 17,000 
below those at the same time last year. 

The strong demand for experienced pulp 
cutters throughout the region was only 
shightly eased during December by the 
release of additional workers from farming 
and construction and the completion of 
some cutting programs. In other areas, 
where shortages of cutters have been acute, 
extended cutting seasons were anticipated. 

Manufacturing output and employment 
in the region reached the highest point of 
the year in December. Had it not been 
for the uncertainty created by shortages 
of materials and the growing scarcity of 
key skills, even further expansion might 
have resulted. This was especially true 
in and around Montreal, where heavy iron 
and steel industries in particular were handi- 
capped by the tight materials and skilled 
manpower situation. Defence orders for 
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electronic equipment, chemicals, aircraft and 
aircraft parts, as well as for military cloth- 
ing, have already been distributed in this 
area and substantial hiring was expected. 


In the Ontario region, unusually favour- 
able employment conditions prevailed, in 
spite of some seasonal curtailment in con- 
struction, water transportation and certain 
sectors of manufacturing. As a result, the 
total of 53,000 job applications filed with 
the NES at the end of the month was 6,000 
greater than at December 1, although con- 
siderably lower than at the same time last 
year. 

Although expansion of manufacturing 
output and employment was made difficult 
by shortages of steel, these were not 
sufficiently severe or widespread: to reduce 
the overall level of employment in 
Ontario manufacturing. The aircraft indus- 
try continued to hire extensively, foundries 
throughout the regions showed slight in- 
creases in employment, andi the electrical 
apparatus chemicals, rubber, leather and 
textile industries in general maintained 
normal activity with expansion reported in 
some areas. 

Although ‘cutting programs were well 
advanced by the end of the month and 
hauling was expected to begin early in 
January, the larger woods operators in 
northern Ontario continued to seek experi- 
enced cutters. Some were still awaiting 
the arrival of immigrant woods workers to 
expand their operations. 


In the Prairie region, employment 
opportunities slackened considerably during 
December and active registrations at NES 
offices rose by 7,000 during December to 
total 37,000 at the end of the month. The 
leading factor contributing to the lower 
level of activity was the release of workers 
from the construction and meat-packing 
industries. Temporary clerks were also 
released from retail stores after Christmas. 

Generally, unemployment was higher than 
last year in the north and centre of the 
region and lower in the eastern section. 
Because of the greatly increased pulp 
cutting program, conditions at the Lake- 
head were much better than a year ago. 
In the west, particularly in centres on the 
Regina plains and along the north Sas- 
katchewan valley, registrations showed a 
considerable increase over the comparable 
1949 levels. Part of the increase was due 
to the effect of the early and severe winter 
upon the construction industry, but some 
could be attributed to the lower cash income 
of farmers. The consequent lower purchas- 
ing power had a noticeably depressing 
effect on retail trade in those areas during 
December. 


In the Pacific region, operations in nearly 
all industries reached a low ebb during the 
month of December, but the employment 
situation was generally better than in the 
same period during the past two years. 
Favourable weather made possible a com- 
paratively high level of logging and con- 
struction activity and, due to the higher 
income from all sectors and the prospect of 
continued logging employment, retail sales 
for the month were much greater than 
expected. Active registrations at NES 
offices were 13 per cent lower than the 
comparable total in 1949. During the 
month, however, registrations increased by 
7,000 to a total of 37,000 at December 28. 

The increase was largely in forestry 
occupations and occurs annually when 
logging camps and sawmills shut down for 
alterations and repairs over the Christmas 
holiday period. Prospects appeared bright 
for the logging industry in the coming year 
with both domestic and export demand at 
record heights. After set-backs in the fall, 
shingle mills were increasing production. 
With mild weather, the construction in- 
dustry was still relatively active. Full time 
employment in coal mining was maintained 
during the month but stocks on hand were 
increasing with continued mild weather. 


Industrial Analysis 


Some seasonal curtailment of employ- 
ment in the manufacturing industries took 
place during December as the annual peak 
of activity passed but this was offset in 
part by the upward cyclical employment 
trend. 

Industries in their active period during 
December included those producing some 
primary textiles, tobacco, agricultural 
implements, non-ferrous metal products, 
meat products and furniture. The auto- 
mobile and parts industry was busy in 
December also, but a lay-off of nearly 4,000 
workers due to re-tooling by one of the 
major producers reduced the numbers 
actually at work. The above groups con- 
stituted about 25 per cent of the working 
force in all the manufacturing industries, 
or about 300,000 persons. 

On the other hand, several of the manu- 
facturing industries were in their slack 
period in December. In particular, declines 
in employment took place in the food 
products, clothing and sawmill industries. 
In other manufacturing industries, employ- 
ment declines at the year-end have been 
usual but not extensive. On the whole, 
therefore, an increase in unemployment 
occurred during December among workers 
usually associated with manufacturing firms. 


The total number of applications for 
manufacturing employment on hand with 
the NES at the end of the month was 
slightly less than 50,000, an increase of 
about 10,000 during the month. This 
increase was about equally divided between 
skilled and unskilled groups. Among both 
these, new applications were heaviest in the 
food, secondary textile, lumber and metal- 
working trades. 

Employment in the logging industry in 
Eastern Canada reached its yearly peak in 
the first week of December and _ subse- 
quently began to decline. This decrease in 
the number at work in the woods was due 
in part to the completion of cutting in some 
camps but also to the movement of loggers 
back home for the Christmas holiday 
season. 

The number of loggers employed by the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
member companies, which control the larger 
part of pulpwood logging in the Kast. 
reached a peak of 67,250 at December 3. 
This represented am incerase of nearly 60 
per cent over last year’s peak. By 
December 23 -of 1950 the number reported 
at work had declined to about 56,000. 

Although British Columbia logging con- 
tinued at a high level in most areas during 
the first three weeks of December, nearlv 
all camps closed then for holidays until the 
first week in January. Logging conditions 
were generally good both in the mainland 
coastal areas and on Vancouver Island and 
were excellent in the Northern Interior. A 
high degree of optimism prevailed through- 
out the entire logging industry and, if 
weather conditions remained favourable, a 
heavy demand for loggers was anticipated 
shortly after the New Year. 

December brought to a close the most 
active year in the history of the Canadian 
mining industry, both in terms of value 
of production and of labour force employed. 
Preliminary estimates made by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics placed the 
gross value of mineral production for 1950 
at $1,040,000,000. Employment in all sec- 
tions of the industry was in the neighbour- 
hood of 90,000 during the year. 

The greatest expansion during the year 
was in the non-metallic group. The index 
of employment in the industry reached 
a high of 197-2 at October 1 (June 1, 
1941—100), compared to 168-9 one year 
earlier. This employment increase was 
principally due to increased activity in 
petroleum and asbestos mining. The annual 
value of asbestos production reached an 
all-time high of $65,000,000 and petroleum 
production increased from 21,000,000 barrels 
to 29,000,000. 
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In the metal mining industry, gold, 
copper, zinc and nickel all showed. improve- 
ment over 1949 levels. The index of 
employment in this sector of the industry 
is indicated by the rise in the employment 
index from 92-4 to 98-0 (June 1, 1941—100) 
in the twelve-month period following 
October 1, 1949. The estimated value of 
all metals produced during 1950 was 
$621 .000,000. é 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN CANADA 
1950 





$65,000,000 


A moderate decline in both production 
and employment in the coal mining 
industry took place during 1950. About 
23,000 persons were reported as employed 
in Canadian coal mines in the fall of the 
year, a drop of 1,500 from 1949. The 
decline in production was relatively less; 
coal output for 1950 was estimated at 
19,000,000 tons compared with 19,120,000 
in 1949. 

The* rapid post-war expansion in the 
service industries was tapering off in the 
latter part of 1950, according to the latest 
labour force statistics. The number of 
persons employed in the industry was 
recently estimated at 900,000, compared to 
about 750,000 at'the end of 1945. In the 
past year, there was only a moderate 
expansion in the industry’s labour force, 
apart from the short-run fluctuations which 
occurred in the personal service sector. 

By type of work, the total labour force 
was distributed as follows: public service, 
259,000; government service, 279,000; recrea- 
tional service, 25,000; business service, 
56,000; personal service, 276,000. Over the 
last year, there has been a moderate in- 
crease in public and _ business service 
employment and a shght downward 
tendency in the personal service group. 
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There was a marked increase in male 
applications for employment in the personal: 
service occupations at NES offices during 
December, although at the same time there 
was a decline in female registrations. This 
was chiefly due to the demand for extra 
workers around the Christmas season in 
occupations in which women predominate, 
such as waitresses and domestic help. Male 
applications were concentrated in such 
occupations as protective service and build- 
ing service, which showed a_ substantial 
increase over the month. 

In the construction industry, seasonal 
lay-offs during December were less extensive 
than in the same month last year, due to 
the heavy backlog of work in the industry 
and the high volume of winter work being 
carried on as a result. This decline in 
winter unemployment has taken place in 
spite of the continued expansion in the 
size of the construction labour force. At 
the peak this year, it was estimated that 
the working force in the industry totalled 
about 380,000, nearly 20,000 above the high 
point in 1949. 

There was, however, a substantial in- 
crease in the number of live applications 
for construction work .registered with the 
National Employment Service during 
December. At the first of the month, the 
figure was 21,000, which increased to 37,000 
by December 28. In 1949, the comparable 
figures were 27,000 and 45,000. 

Among the skilled trades the two largest 
groups registered were carpenters, and 
painters. These were also the two largest 
occupational groups in the industry’s labour 
force. In proportion to the number 
employed, winter unemployment has usually 
been heaviest amongst bricklayers and 
cement finishers and similar trades where 
work is restricted by weather conditions, 
but this tendency was not apparent in 
December. There were 13,000 applications 
from unskilled construction workers on file 
at December 28. 


Employment Service Activities 


Although hampered by the seasonal 
decline, placement activity at employment 
offices continued fairly strong during most 
of December. Hiring was active for the 
Christmas trade in stores, in the post office, 
and in some service establishments. The 
influx of seasonal workers continued but 
few of those released were suitable for this 
type of work; students and women made 
up the bulk of the temporary Christmas 
working force. 

Applications from men increased at a rate 
of 10,000 or more a week from the middle 


of November to December 28. Applica- 
tions from women during December 
dropped by about 8,000, in part the result 
of Christmas hiring and partly because of 
the regulations regarding the eligibility of 
married women for unemployment insurance 
benefits. 

Registrations on hand from skilled and 
semi-skilled workers rose at approximately 
the same rate as those from the unskilled 
group, although it was probable that within 


the first group the increase was mainly 
among the semi-skilled. 

More handicapped workers were being 
placed this year than a year ago, another 
indication of the more active labour 
market. Efforts were being made by 
special placement officers to discourage 
youths from leaving school after one or 
two years secondary school education; those 
who have done so often have presented a 
difficult placement problem. 





PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING® 


Cost-of-Living Index 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics urban 
cost-of-living index advanced from 171-1 
to 172-5 between December 1, 1950 and 
January 2, 1951. All group indexes, except 
rents, registered increases between these 
dates. Foods advanced 1-4 points to 220-2, 
as a result of higher prices for meats, 
butter, vegetables and fruits. These in- 
creases were sufficient to overcome a sharp 
seasonal drop in eggs of nearly eleven cents 
per dozen. The clothing index moved from 
184-9 to 187-1, following higher prices con- 
centrated mainly in men’s wear. The 
largest. group index increase was shown for 
home furnishings and services, which rose 
3°4 points to 179-8. The more important 
advances in this group were registered by 
furniture, carpets, blankets, laundry and 
telephone rates. Fuel and light moved up 
0-8 point to 141-5, largely owing to 
higher prices for coal. The index of 
miscellaneous items increased from 134-1 to 
135-8, influenced by higher quotations for 
health care, barbers fees, gasoline, street 
car fares and newspapers. Rents were 
unchanged at 136-4. 

From August 1939 to January 1951, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 71:1 
per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Seven of the eight regional city cost-of- 
living indexes registered increases between 
November and December. Halifax receded 
0-1 to 159-0. Among groups food prices 
registered narrow changes in eastern Cana- 
dian centres while prices were higher in 
western centres. This reflected mainly 
sharp seasonal increases for eggs in the 
west. Home furnishings and _ services 
indexes were higher at all centres as also 
were ‘clothing prices. The indexes for 
miscellaneous items were unchanged to 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 


narrowly higher while fuel and _ lighting 
costs were unchanged. Rentals also 
remained unchanged since they were not 
surveyed in December. 

Composite city index increases between 
November 1 and December 1 were as 
follows: Edmonton 1:5 to 166-4; Van- 
couver 0°9 to 172-6; Saskatoon 0:9 to 
169°6; Winnipeg 0:9 to 166-2; Montreal 
0°5 to 175-3; Toronto 0-3 to 167-2 and 
Saint John 0-1 to 167-6. 


Wholesale Prices, November, 1950 


The General Wholesale Price Index 
recorded an all-time high in November 
1950, moving up 1°4 points from the 
October level to 174-0. All groups regis- 
tered increases with the exception of Non- 
metallic Minerals which declined 1-5 points 
to 141-7. Non-ferrous Metals recorded the 
largest gain, advancing 3-4 points to 176-4. 
Wood Products followed with an increase 
of 3-2 points to 213-4. Textile Products 
advanced 3-1 points to 197-7 and Animal 
Products moved up 2:3 points to 184-0. 
Fractional increases were recorded for the 
remaining three groups. Chemical Products 
at 130°8 registered a point increase of 0:9 
over the October level. Vegetable Products 
and Iron Products moved up 0:4 each to 
149-1 and 189-6 respectively. 

Among price increases recorded by 
selected commodities between October and 
November, the following were noted: eggs, 
Grade “A”, Calgary, 21-2 per cent, solder 
20-0 per cent, tin ingots 19-6 per cent, soya- 
bean oil 19-4 per cent, zinc sheets 18:3 
per cent, raw rubber 16:1 per cent, hessian 
15:9 per cent, wool blankets 15-0 per cent, 
worsted yarn, 4 ply, 18:3 per cent, cheese, 


No. 1 white, Montreal, 12-7 per cent, 
men’s woollen underwear 12-4 per cent. 
Price decreases were recorded for the 


following items in the same period: gasoline, 
Regina, 17:5 per cent, onions, Toronto, 
16:6 per cent, red cedar shingles 12-5 per 
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cent, lard, Vancouver, 9°8 per cent, green 
coffee beans, Santos, 9:4 per cent, gluten 
feed 8:6 per cent, potatoes 8-1 per cent, 
ham, Vancouver, 7-7 per cent, eggs, Grade 
“A” Toronto, 7°1 per cent. 

The Canadian Farm Products wholesale 
price index rose 1-2 points to 142-5 from 
October to November. The Animal Prod- 
ucts group rose 3:2 points to 207-7, as 
higher prices for raw wool, hides and skins, 
eggs and fresh milk outweighed a small 
decline in livestock.. A drop of 0-1 point 
to 103-5 in Field Products was due to 
declines in onions and potatoes. 


Changes in Prices Tables 


Beginning with next month’s issue, 
certain changes will be made in the prices 
tables published monthly in the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

Food.—As part of a program modifying 
the procedure used in calculating the cost- 
of-living index, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics is reducing its sample of cities 
from which food prices are collected from 
sixty-four to thirty-four. As of January 
1951, the present list of sixty-four cities is 
being reduced to thirty-three and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, is being added for 
the first time. While prices will be 
collected in Newfoundland, they will not 
be included in the Dominion cost-of-living 
index until the revision now under way is 
completed. 


This reduction in sample size will 
contribute materially to speed and economy 
of operation without affecting imdex 
accuracy. Tabulation work required to 
include sixty-four cities is such that the 
cost-of-living index is not published until 
the fourth day of the month following, 
whereas under the new procedure it is 
planned to release the index in the month 
to which it applies. Extensive tests have 
established that a food index calculated 
from prices in thirty-three cities is as 
accurate as one obtained from sixty-four 
cities. 

As a result of this action, price averages 
of specified foods will be published in the 
Lasour Gazerrs, starting with the March 
issue, for thirty-four rather than sixty-four 
cities. 

Rent.—Since November, 1947, the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics has been 
collecting at quarterly intervals, records of 
rents paid by a sample of households in 
urban areas all across Canada. The aggre- 
eate rent paid by a group of households 
in a given month is compared with the 
aggregate rent paid by the same group for 
the same living quarters in the next month. 
With a matched sample such as this, varia- 
tions due to changes in the sample and to 
non-response are eliminated, and the result 
is a reliable measure of the change in rent 
paid for comparable accommodation. Rent 
reported is cash rent paid in all cases, 
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regardless of minor changes in the services 
provided. Rent for commercial properties 
is specifically excluded. 

The foregoing record of change in rents 
obtained directly from a scientific sample 
of households is considered more accurate 
than previous records (now being published 
in the GazertE), which are based mainly 
on realtors’ lists of rental properties, and 
which have become much smaller in recent 
years. As a result, this latter record is 
being discontinued and household sample 
data will now provide the sole source of 
rent information. While this material 
provides accurate individual measurements 


information for larger cities, the household 
sample is not large enough to give reliable 
comparisons for smaller cities and towns. 
Therefore, commencing with prices for 
January, 1951 (to be published in the 
March issue), average rent ranges for 
certain cities as presently published in the 
Lasour Gazette will be discontinued. 
Instead a table of rent indexes for eight 
cities will be published to provide an idea 
of trends in some of the larger regional 
centres. In the case of Saskatoon, which 
is one of the eight cities, the household 
sample has been especially enlarged for 
this purpose. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS* 


Canada, December, 1950 


There was little strike activity during the 
month, the time loss being the lowest 
recorded for any month since June, 1945. 

Preliminary figures for 1950 show 137 
strikes and lockouts, the same number as 
in 1949. The trans-Canada railway strike 
in August, 1950, which involved some 
125,000 workers, was instrumental in bring- 
ing the total of workers on strike in 1950, 
187,000, to the second highest figure of any 
year in the records of the Department. In 
1943, when the greatest number of strikes 
and lockouts, 402, was recorded, the number 
of workers involved in stoppages, 218,404, 
was the highest of any year on record. The 
time lost in 1950 was higher than in 1949 
by some 325,000 days, but in six previous 
years, 1911, 1919, 1922, 1945, 1946 and 1947, 
the time loss was greater than in 1950. 
The railway strike was responsible for a 
million days of the total loss in 1950, 
1,400,000 days. 

In 1950, preliminary figures show 137 
strikes and lockouts, involving 186,981 
workers, with a time loss of 1,389,234 man- 
working days. In 1949, there were 137 
strikes and lockouts, with 51,437 workers 
involved and a loss of 1,063,667 days. 

Preliminary figures for December, 1950, 
show 13 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 2,562 workers, with a time loss 
of 8,438 days, as compared with 17 strikes 
and lockouts in November, 1950, with 
13,714 workers involved and a loss of 
49,125 days. In December, 1949, there were 
15 strikes and lockouts, involving 3,197 
workers and a loss of 24,039 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


time lost in December, 1950, was 0-01 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 0-06 
per cent in November, 1950; 0-03 per cent 
in December, 1949; 0:14 per cent for the 
year 1950; and 0-11 per cent in 1949. 

Of the 13 strikes and lockouts in exis- 
tence during the month one was settled 
in favour of the workers, four in favour of 
the employers, four were compromise settle- 
ments and two were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the year two strikes 
were recorded as unterminated, namely, 
cotton and rayon underwear factory workers 
at Sherbrooke, P.Q., and coal miners at 
Lethbridge, Alta. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg. 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
textile products factory workers at St. 
Lambert, P.Q., August 29, 1949; printers at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, May 22, 1950; 
electrical apparatus factory workers at 
Vancouver, B.C., May 11, 1950; laundry 
machinery factory workers at Toronto, Ont., 
June 16, 1950; and cleaners and dryers at 
Toronto, Ont., October 4, 1950. The strike 
of department store clerks at New West- 
minster, B.C., which commenced _ on 
August 27, 1949, was called off by the union 
on January 2, 1951. 
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Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerrs from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the LaBour 
Gazerre for April, 1950, and in this article 
are taken as far as possible, from the gov- 
ernment publications of the countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in October, 1950, was 116 and eight 
were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 124 during the 
month. In all stoppages of work in 
progress in the period there were 40,300 
workers involved and a time loss of 246,000 
working days was caused. 

Of the 116 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in October, six, 
directly involving 8,100 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and’ 52, 
directly involving 4,700 workers, on other 


wage questions; two, directly involving 100 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
25, directly involving 4,800 workers, on ques- 
tions respecting the employment of partic- 
ular classes or: persons; 27, directly 
involving 8,500 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; three, 
directly involving 100 workers on questions 
of trade union principle; and one, directly 
involving 100 workers, was in support of 
workers involved in another dispute. 


New Zealand 


For the second quarter of 1950, figures 
show 44 strikes, involving, directly and 
indirectly, 28,614 workers, and causing a 
time loss of 28,407 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for November, 1950, 
show 250 strikes and lockouts beginning 
in the month, in which 160,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,750,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for October, 1950, are 525 strikes and: lock- 
outs, involving 180,000 workers with a time 
loss of 2,450,000 days. 


(Concluded from page 146) 


logging has been one of the major factors responsible for the reduction in 
seasonal unemployment well below that of last year. At the beginning of 
February, applications for jobs at National Employment Service offices 
totalled 292,600, about 69,600 below the number on file last year at this time. 


IN BRIEFS. - 


Cash income of Canadian farmers in 1950 is estimated at 
$2,169,251,000 in 1950, a decline of 12 per cent from the preceding year’s 
total. ... Canadian production of steel ingots moved to higher levels in 
November and the first 11 months of 1950. The month’s output amounted 
to 279,754 tons, an increase of 10-5 per cent above the total a year before. ... 
Production of electric energy by Canada’s central electric stations reached an 
all-time record of 50,795,294,000 kilowatt hours in 1950, an increase of almost 
9 per cent over the previous year’s total... . The number of houses com- 
pleted during the first nine months of 1950 totalled 59,500 units, compared 
with 63,000 in the same period of 1949. Prices of materials in the same period 
increased by 15 per cent. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS 


REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 











1950 1944 1939 
Items 
Dec Nov Nov -Nov 
son Nie Bee J ging Se ee Se eee | ee Oe eo (ee ee 
Total Population (!).............:eeeeerer reece O00 | Ber recite tee 13,921 11,975 11, 267 
Labour Force— 

Civilian labour force(2).......++e+eeeseceeeereee O00) See cies. 5,201 t t 

Persons with jobs (2)......-.s+eeeeeeesererees OOO) Seiaderiacc 5, 084 + t 

1 (Ian Cee Reine obo coco nundoon ob touss:0 0Xic (UU Meacsacuces 3,986 t iT 

Hemiale (2)b soacieiscics sucttsinsskeiie er onas (HUN oecedcads 1,098 iy i 
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Earnings and Hours— 
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Per capita weekly earnings, 8 leading inds......... Cle a ee 46.41 32.29 4 
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National Employment Service— 
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Construction— 

Contracts awarded........+e.seeeeeeeeee SHOOCOO frets estes 18-9 12-7 
Dwelling units, started..........:+seeeeeeeees NN) riers stole tigbooce 6 t ¥ 
Completed.........0ccececscte oven tenerennnes OOO 2s Sct aren ll the seers T tT 
Under construction.........20ceeeeee cere nines OOO) cceort cee eteel| sete t ii 

Pig ivOmcch cosas putes ba selahs so teed oo en 000 tons}.......... 147-0 87-8 

Steel ingots and castings..........+6++++sees 000 tons}.....+.... 268-9 147-2 

Inspected slaughtering, Cattle meno aeie clones (OOO | aera stars sere 160-0 98-1 
LOGS ee rs ic iets toate atslale ete/ele cheraisteveierececagenenemsi enti UNG) Renkeco uc 828-4 476-8 

Flour production.........s+eeeeeeeeees 000,000 bbls.|.........- 2-31 1-96 

Newsprint....::-.%-=- isa hewa Sean sees Gras 000 =tons| fesse cer 256-8 288-7 

Cement producers’ shipments........+ 000,000 bbls.|........-- 560(8) 422(8) 

Automobiles and trucks........+eeeeeseresesees 1,00) Roaprseraneio 14-0 16-8 

GOlGe at ot ieee rie costes 2 ele eroreinisrtie at 000 fine oz.}.......-.- 223-8 425-0 

RODDED 1005-555 9 48 Soe ec a ean ener OOOKtons| a. 6+ sees eee 21-9 26-4 

aCe oes eran ciatetare oroistelet=ta SES eee res (NM rene an cooonad| aooascodac 17-8 17-1 

IN) Gt sere Ob oocot nc codoutmtdcnoAmickic 0007 tons|(2h 2 ac care pe cteecece 11-1 9-5 

(hii (chot ARE nao Bp GUn OU AC. oce a OU.doponicd: OO0Etons| See eens eace 22-4 14-7 

On Iee Seer BA concn mon noonduednbaccoucdd 000 tons 1,888 1,638 1,741 

Crude petroleum.........eseeceeeeececcees OOOMD I slit. eee el locmereecretes 856 730 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (®)..........-+.0-Jeeereeeees 195-3 115-6 

Potail salesoec.. cece eee cectee seis siete «ein ierers $000, 000}.......... Tt 
Imports, excluding gold........---+-+++: $000, 000}........-- 141-6 84:6 
Exports, excluding gold.......++.+++++++ $000, 000].......... 312-5 97-2 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles............-+--+- 000000 | ie. etoecel eer 5,597 3,371 
Car loadings, revenue freight........-+.+++s+++: 314-0 328-0 248-3 
Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks, index (8)......-++eeesereeeeereers 146:3 86-0 94-4 

Preferred stocks, index (8)..........eeseecec ec eeeeeferserane gs 128-8 108-7 

Bond yields, Dominion index (he coonae santos 96-7 97-0 108-4 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts. ..... $000; O00) see etter 6,671 2,930 

Bank loans, current public...........--+++: O00) O0O[erre cerererrs 1,231 973 

Money supply.....-..-++seeucespaes settee $000, 000}.........- 3,1538(7) | 1,870(”) 

Circulating media in hands of public........ $000,000).......... 962 281(7) 

Deposits. sccces 002 ene cans onc osewesesiscine $000, 000).......... 2,163(7) 1, 089(?) 


Norz.—Latest figures subject to revision. 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Statistical Review issued by the 





Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


(1) Population figures are as at the first day of September 1, for 1950, 1949 and June 1, for 1948, 
Survey figures given are as at November 4, 1950, October 29, 1949, November 20, 1948. 


(2) Labour Force 


1944, 1939. 
Detailed 


figures for November 1950 will be found in tables A4-A8 of this issue. 


(3) Average 1926=100. 


(4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 


cost-of-living index; 


base: Average for 1946=100. 


(5) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 


(6) Average 1935-39 = 100. 
(7) Year end figures. 


(8) Figures for 1939-44 are produc 
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tion data rather than shipments. 


A—Labour Force 












































TABLE A-1. IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CAN ADA 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
MI a 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 
Fh wenden: Aiea CU 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 
= Cee kale IE SS i ee 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
PPE eae La Sg 12,695 12,145 1 Fea hy 35, 957 
OUD Ne tees hee ete RRO EERE 3,564 5, 834 5, 054 14,452 
Be MO re ocr apo ee 3,767 6,674 4.010 14,451 
EL ee ee ee dn RCE 26,701 31,075 18,064 75, 840 
PA AOEIISS oo. ete ee ae rr ied 39,044 82,957 23,216 95,217 
NOSES NCSC 9d Ge rr 2,430 2,389 dOo8 6,352 
ee ee ee ee 1,953 1,835 TOG 5,164 
1950— 
dL Metg aee it a a | 1, 234 1,414 1,062 3,710 
IES ENO AOERNG Tu Ryne ae i ica A 1,906 1,676 Lown 4,959 
March MRM a ea POPE Noa ok cock es ts 2,284 1, 862 1,655 5, 801 
Ge ee agtte tial ianee Re ES 2,922 2,831 2,262 7,015 
“gE SDAIN feel a fa 3,655 2,611 2,096 8,362 
eas ace sanaes race esgic ety ee ee ae eR 2,899 2,354 1,686 6, 939 
eee eM 3,053 2,003 1,668 6,724 
eM etc, ee 1,995 1, 883 13339 5,210 
SEALS A Ge ey I ee a ROR ae 2,262 1,674 1,094 5,030 
CAER Dg cris ras Mi GMa OR 2,378 2,025 1,368 5,771 
NOT CLIN. aah ne ene Rea 3,068 2,090 1,672 6, 830 
Total (11 months 1950) 27,656 21,923 Wier 66, 851 
Total (11 months 1949) 37,091 31,122 21,840 90,053 
TABLE A-2. DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMI GRATION BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
: Bie: 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
Pe ee ee et tt 
Seg cet tot 1 ees i Oe ee ee 8, 656 9,712 29,604 15,097 8,650 71,719 
Me Vig dS): Se om ait (nae Oe ai 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64,127 
PAD TOURS, hee kk 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22, 552 11,996 125,414 
beso otal eee cc PATH 18,005 48,607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
pal —Novetber fF. oa...) ee. 242 1, 231 3,336 915 628 6,352 
Deter er Ags Nr 102 848 2,645 1,134 435 5, 164 
1950— 
Jaricarvemnc iP AN et Se 115 641 1,988 703 263 3,710 
February pith i arrcurc ache Cara Aietcaeae aaa 127 . 874 2,694 779 485 4,959 
Matonye 1 ee. 145 1,103 3,049 1,063 441 5, 801 
Nir th BRR BS  deeuGlae Re? iii 257 1,033 3,838 1,811 576 7, 0L0 
LES Are Ae” i ae Rae a’ 261 1,658 4,209 1, 652 582 8,362 
URE ee eet 212 1,027 3,672 1,477 551 6,939 
RUN eb) Pe Oe ee i ea 215 1,218 3,606 1,074 611 6, 724 
UL ee ee 186 1,023 2,556 914 531 5,210 
Deplemi ber’. 7a, 151 1,094 2,653 691 441 5,030 
MElODeL com tb asd, eae 143 1,393 2,996 754 485 5,771 
INOVED Geto Mtl 161 1,302 3, 867 924 576 6, 830 
Total (11 months 1950) 1,973 12,366 35, 128 11, 842 5,542 66, 851 
Total (11 months 1949) 2,675 17,157 45,962 16,770 7,489 90,053 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 





ee — ann Sn GT 


Unskilled | — Others 





Month rari and Semi- | Skilled Trading Including Total 
Ce Skilled Mining 

(Oy P= voll oo agunne poauancrsbad ao nOber 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
1947—Totaleayer oe ooh oy. cle tere viele 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
1948— Total rater ore aa 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5, 824 52,986 
jie: 9 Lesage n an ean eTosoabe ana Sa0G 18,118 5,938 8,336 2,998 , 98,654 39,044 
19049==Noventbersn. 2) aera rer 926 440 593 260 Ail 2,430 
Decembersse one ci te bie 1,016 228 397 180 132 1,953 
1O50—AMUaTy.verete wee ey iter cers ors treks 483 152 278 180 141 1, 234 
IRENA a aaavoomcotadnecd comaacs 970 252 386 160 138 1,906 
Marcel tere ec. Rote en ncn oer: 1,162 278 492 181 al 2,284 
Neale aaiees band ojos Pom age der 1,773 239 522 216 172 2,922 
IER saunmirs Abe Be citn.ad a0 aao-o WNC 2,224 407 586 266 172 3,655 
ARTs) We ae, GR Cam PRE cic) Mawar rete 1,400 568 494 238 199 2,899 
A MAPA doth oecnononyo odaeoamn aot 1,898 323 433 220 184 3,053 
P. Witul GRA Ss napomemo nn oc HuemnacS to 896 242 403 232 222 1,995 
September merc: -anerecl einen aire 1,180 211 368 241 262 2,262 
(DYE HO) Seiki Sena Onmt atarweedbod oot 842 343 581 263 349 2,378 
\ NOVEM DeLee neon cise tee 1,141 756 629 238 304 3,068 
Total (11 months 1950)........ 13,964 CMa ee? 2,435 2,314 27,656 
Total (11 months 1949)........ 17,102 5,710 7,939 2,818 3,022 37,091 


a a Te sp ee 5a aE EEA A 


TABLE A-4.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 









November 4, 1950 August 19, 1950 October 29, 1949 
Male Female Total Male Total Male Total 


ee SS ee 


Population Class 





Civilian Non-Institutional Population...... 4,910 4,841 9,751 4,894 9,717 4,849 9,610 
WAC oR DOULLE OLCE repcei ocean ei tee 4,083 1,118 5,201 4,189 5,324 4,096 5, 200 
jeePersonspwithiyolssaceeessero tener 3,986 1,098 5, 084 4,107 pPAl 3,967 5, 053 
(i) Apriculiturall yeep erties rere 901 68 969 1,039 1,151 974 1,048 
Paid Workers. faeces esa ae 96 (a) 102 120 133 115 126 
Eimployerss.. ch gese ree sit ak 44 (a) 45 51 52 65 67 
Own Account Workers........... 570 (a) 577 611 619 598 604 
Unpaid Workers syec sca sts ats 191 4 245 ol 347 196 251 
(2\iNon-Agriculturale, ecb 3, 085 1,030 4,115 3,068 4,070 2,993 4,005 
Paid .WOPKErs: jeer s eiocl ys ase 2,636 945 3,581 2,598 3,506 2, 630 3,454 
Mmployersie. adesacssses oes dese 127 (a) 133 128 135 5 159 
Own Account Workers........... 303 4 352 319 369 287 337 
Unpaid Workers et se 19 30 49 23 60 17 55 
2. Persons without jobs and seeking 
WOLK ch naiccis blshaeores she a atacite 97 20 117 82 103 129 147 
B. Not in the Labour Force............ 827 8h 83 4,550 705 4,393 753 4,410 
1. Permanently unable or too old to 
ya) 6 Soe an SigGMR Be Ae 161 86 24 167 264 170 282 
2. Keeping House............--.+++++: (a) 3,195 3,195 (a) 3,220 (a) 3, 133 
3. Going to school....... ‘ato aae Stse 342 316 658 (a) (a) 323 625 
4. Retired or Voluntarily idle.......... 316 121 437 526 890 256 365 
BOCVCHEL x. comsusmeterhocine oe eordescronararinnte (a) (a) 13 10 17 (a) (a) 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-5.—INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











November 4, 1950 August 19, 1950 October 29, 1949 
Industry sk a a er, re en 

Male Female Total Male Total Male Total 
IA OR ICU ILEUS ws otticc tava cicFotstensis sit etarel heyarwietsai« © 901 68 969 1,039 1,151 974 1,048 
OTESULY. ct cde « oA Soke vatic sedtoiaro svete 4 0 610s 114 (a) 115 70 71 67 68 
Fishing hited bashes opbot OW, Gerace Coon Goee 30 (a) 31 48 48 38 38 
Mining, Quarrying re Oil Wells... a... 78 (a) 79 74 75 93 94 
Mianutercbtirinit iss cet cere stores ceconsoe eit atin ress 1072 279 Tool 1,081 1,362 1,064 1,342 
Public Utility Operations................. 43 (a) 47 43 48 42 46 
Construction............2.. Heer Meee 362 (a) 366 376 380 325 329 
Transportation and Communications...... 349 49 398 339 388 320 365 
MIT Y6 SMe bIGUD Citic BES OL DIORA es EI ee ae ae 461 224 685 434 643 454 669 
Finance and Real Estate.. = ONE ee 83 65 148 78 138 79 144 
DEL VACOM Ir te eens Cue nlasan tiem Sea lnowig ote bis 493 402 895 525 917 511 910 
CPO Gallimeneraer tect ete tenecereae th '< 3,986 1,098 5, 084 4,107 §,221 3,967 5,053 





(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


TABLE A-6.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








November 4, 1950 August 19, 1950 





Region SS ee ee eee ee Se 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

DiC ARCS comer ciilmagme nt shee ch + ork yeaa aie eee elaine ee 95 1-9 106 2-0 
Maritim ere rOvinCesee sm ace Motes. ciec-« cya Raita sks Sslls teeee telly as 410 8-1 425 8-2 
Quebec TN an crater AR Nt ee gon Seles = ar, a. rare intense ee e's iavelieyevels ye 1,409 27-7 1,434 27°5 
Ontario..... eh semnas Se Cuts Lak with ovis Bey ee > 1,793 35:3 1,835 35°1 
rates mOviliGOsmense ote te acts Abtey Parsons eee as eereiO ie Dae evade reais 958 18-8 989 18-9 
TBymh medal (Crolalba lays AO Cen PONG Sy Saye Re ate Snr re ee eae eae 419 8-2 432 8-3 
(CASNTANTD Am epee sh erere cen y Poles anscoeaieieestsusrbinoy aiken) ere eaeatotate ase 5, 084 100-0 5, 221 100-0 





TABLE A-7.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS BY HOURS 
WORKED PER WEEK 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


a  ——————————————— NT 
SSS SSS SSS 


Agriculture Non-Agriculture 






Number of Hours 


November August 
4, 1950 19, 1950 


November August 
4, 1950 19, 1950 





0-9 0-9- 2°2 6-3 
3°6 4-5 1-4 1-0 
5-1 3°5 2°7 2°5 
3°7 3°3 4-4 3-0 
11-7 71 47-8 44-3 
30°3: 17-8 32°7 32-8 
44-7 62°9 8-8 10-1 
100-0 0-0 100-0 100-0 





TABLE A-8.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND 
SEEKING WORK 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Sourcr: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


ee eeasS00000OTIG=™——m—m™m"—"” 
November 4, 1950 August 19, 1950 
Number Per Cent Number | Per Cent 





ING wound c see cee ne ee otto ola e tis ervid 6 ticle ota otshole etavsieeretaiate.ere * 6:8 * 7°8 
Maritime! Provinces. mehneint ci dels clic a ccsecc ciciasie« slteloetesiueieisicis'a > =. 21 18-0 18 17-5 
ODOC eee eet seni aials alate odie! aS Plat eater auphetovetorats eines 39 33-3 38 36°9 
ee «Sasori BRSERGUIS Heib I Soha Sie Bb IEE DIDO deo Hopon. aUoc 24 20°5 i 23 22-3 
Iierhbelen Daahipiile sso arideten mbiod GOGeb on Dee HES DDna oobi bidkigo 0 oak 13 11-1 a ae 

British Columbis ae eee echo dg ete s tReet aidi ee ots om eel decstetserera 12 10-3 
GCUNADA Oe te cen oe cnn neo cnet gies scaredenenete erate 117 100-0 103 100-0 


pee ee ee 
* Fewer than 10,000. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Utilities, 
Agricul- Trans- Finance, 
ture, portation, Services Supple- 
— Logging, Manu- Construc- | Communi- | (including | mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
1938—Average.............. 22 59 9 56 59 5 209 
1939—Average...........2.- 23 62 8 57 59 5 215 
1940—Average.............. QT TH 11 63 62 5 245 
1941—Average.............. 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—Average............5- 30 143 18 80 73 10. 354 
1948—Average.........0.00- oil 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944—Average.............- 33 172 13 95 83 13 409 
1945—Average.........0000- 35 156 15 101 90 13 410 
1946—Average...........06- 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—Average............-. 47 175 33 133 eS ee 518 
1948—Average...........06. 52 202 40 154 126 20 593 
1949—October.............. 53 219 52 Vie 141 22 663 
INovemiber-n-naeeasee 51 218 50 ily 148 23 661 
December. see eee 47 PAU 4] 174 141 22 642 
1950—January.............. 43 213 3 166 140 22 620 
IMs opelENAT sa secopoace 43 216 37 166 141 21 625 
Mareh:. .iersc. ssp ce 41 218 39 168 145 22 633 
JN 0) at beara 8 3 tm See 41 219 41 irk 148 22 642 
Miay Sauce sree elo aio 45 221 . 48 175 148 22 659 
JUNG s dere gous eee vers 50 229 52 180 149 23 683 
SUE ENS oe ee ae §2 231 54 182 148 24 691 
ATIPUBUia dees onde eee ee 55 231 56 172 148 24 686 
September........... 57 242 56 186 149 25 716 
Octobersurteceeeete. 59 244 55 188 152 25 723 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF War eseace BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
REAS 


(Average calendar year 1926=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S8. 


Tables C-1 to C-4 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At November 1, em- 
ployers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,208,451 and total payrolls of $102,450, 060. 


a 

-Q 

ae : E 

“4 (oo) f-) 

2 8 2 8} § | 4 0 

= Ae @ By 3 A o £ 2 8 3 = E i 

Bee Se So] 8 ele meen | coe ce Blas 

s | ge|f081/58|88| 8] e182) 8|e}|2/]% 

O bis | cieiS aoe ice) eee iet en | Aiea | Stee) ce) 8 eatinenics 
T4201; Sede yates anes 98-0] 103-6] 96-5]......|......[...... 94-1 
117-9] 101-1] 126-9] 108-1] 131-5] 124-4| 112-7] 103-1] 124-3] 120-0] 115-5 
133-8] 134-0] 142-4] 123-4] 148-7] 142-5] 119-7] 110-5] 123-5] 131-6] 126-3 
194-1] 121-6] 216-3] 170-4] 206-2] 187-4] 148-1] 142-1] 138-8] 163-6| 193-8 





Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at November 1, 1950..| 100-0) 6-7 0-2} 3-8) 2-7} 29-4) 42-7) 12-1) 5-3) 2-3] . 4-5) | 9-4 





Norre:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base:—June 1, 1941=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
‘Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








Hight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Year and Month —_—_—_—_—————————| Average |__| Average 
Aggregate] Average | Weekly Aggregate| Average | Weekly 


Employ- | Weekly | Weekly | Salaries | Employ-| Weekly | Weekly | Salaries 
ment Payrolls | Earnings jand Wages| ment Payrolls | Earnings land Wages 


$ 

MimemleslUds ost 8s cecdchse 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.57 
Ui al VOUS eR Rae Sac 119-6 154-4 132-0 33.33 114-8 147-5 130-8 33.45 
Dieroree Wel 0a. acs. caine ose « 129-5 189-7 149-7 37.79 122-1 181-2 150-6 38.52 
BGS ep La UE CL aie alent a 133-3 218-0 166-9 42.15 124-0 207-1 169-7 43.38 
om Ulo0 eee lie ee. 132-3 224-8 173-5 43 .80 122-9 213-6 176-4 45.10 
Bec aloe ee ke. 132-2 224-7 173-5 43.81 121-7 212-9 177°5 45.38 

| 
Ute Se ith he a ee oe 127-0 208-9 167-8 42.38 118-9 199-8 170-6 43 62 
Hepsi io502e ect. oo ek 122-6 209-2 174-2 43 .99 118-4 207-2 177-7 45.43 
Moers te tco dee ike 122-2 212-1 177-2 44.74 118-9 210-0 179-3 45,85 
preg eicn0ae eos. 123-1 214-2 177:7 44.88 119-3 212-3 180-7 46.20 
Mawel al0n eet alte 123-6 215-7 178-2 44.99 119-5 213-4 181-2 46.33 
Fimemelnlos0se eat es 128-6 222-6 176-6 44.59 121-5 215-9 180-3 46.11 
Sulyoue tan 1O50aa ee eters. 132-5 232-1 178-7 45.13 123-8 222-9 182-8 46.73 
Mice e1950 se ee ae ee) 2: 133-9 235-2 179-2 45.26 124-6 224-5 182-8 46.74 
She) ike Mts ha Np aah 135-1 232-0 175:2 44,24 126-4 225-4 180-9 46.26 
Octee Pee lb0 aes eee eee 137-5 245-3 182-1 45.99 128-5 235-5 185-9 47.54 
NOU bd Oba en ot hele: 137.9 248-1 183-7 46.39 128-2 237-4 187-8 48.03 

ke Bal 





TABLE C-3.—_EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Sourcr: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








Average Weekly Index Numbers, (June 1, 1941=100) 
Wages and 
Geographical and Industrial. Unit Salaries at Employment Payrolls 


Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. |Nov. | Nov. | Oct 
j1,1950)1, 1950)1, 1949}1, 19501, 1950/1, 1949]1, 1950/1, sOsGr 4 1949 





(a) PROVINCES $ $ $ 
Maritimes Provin GS: rac ok eres choele else ee Saeinse sae 39.50) 39.50) 38.14) 123-0] 124-5] 123-8] 221-4] 224.3] 915.4 
mine 12 Chyeage| Js binGlanscqaene pope aan Seeeeneeriner 34.81] 34.78} 33.74) 178-9] 185-9] 154-1] 284-3] 295-1] 238.8 
INTO VAN SCOLIAR Te ie tne tne ees ene sz else ee 39.70] 89.53) 38.38] 114-9] 115-7] 122-8] 201-5] 201-9) 208-1 
New Brunswick.............. pel ees alee via Ae mialein got 39.55] 39.78) 38.04] 133-4) 136-0} 124-2] 252-7] 259-4) 296-9 
CDT GY PVE 2 as8k cca Sacpens Pac IPMENERS BO NERC ACERT BEER RCRE EOE IR 44.19} 43.93) 41.80) 133-5) 132-3] 128-4] 246-1] 242.4] 904.1 
CETTE Ty oeticicrs Becta e tee AO CRC OAD CITES ER eee 48.22) 47.72) 45.26) 137-1] 136-2] 129-3] 244-5] 240-3] 216-3 
Prairie Provinces. ee osc oe eek eae Sues 46,15] 45.77) 44.29) 147-9} 147-9) 144-3] 257-9] 255-7] 241-4 
INE WOT Ro) SY Smeets. 6 See BAD ROME He Ene meee nrOrE 45.438] 45.33] 43.60} 139-7) 139-1) 138-8] 239-6] 238-2] 228.6 
Saskatehewanmess sae ciao cake eats heb ae es eae 44,28] 44.47] 42.47) 137-9] 136-8] 184-9] 235-5] 234-6] 220.6 
SINUS Rd AAS, om ap iG ta a UE a le 47.97) 46.95} 46.10) 165-5] 166-8) 157-8] 296-5} 292-6] 271-8 
British ColumpPiaye 2 fee.ce ae eke ee ceicademteues 50.05) 49.42] 46.95) 158-5] 161-6] 154-7] 279-0) 280-8] 255.3 
GAIN'AD AM re ons Ber eed sents Sane rees 46.39] 45.99] 48.80) 137-9] 137-5] 1382-3] 248-1] 245-3] 224-8 
(b) Cirmms aie 

Miowtrenlicern cect bie cede reto tt nireiavl tee sie tic. n.cre inte ees 44.99] 44.60} 42.87] 140-3] 139-5} 136-9] 246-1] 242-6] 228.9 
QUEEN ae ere EEE ae te ae oe eae ciel dee cates 38.16] 38.11] 36.29] 121-8] 122-9] 122-3] 224-7] 226-4] 215-0 
LE OL OREO es I ee ee te tee en BR Bhs g 48.36] 47.81] 45.02] 143-0] 141-2] 135-9] 258-1] 251-9] 228-6 
OREN gee Pee ee ee Ole ce ee Me PR 40.01} 39.99) 38.18] 137-1] 136-0] 131-9] 236-9) 234-9] 218-0 
Elsi ltones poet ees see Lape tae ta ee ob Mee heaters 50.17] 50.14] 46.75] 130-3] 128-2) 126-6] 237-0] 232-8] 214-7 
WiIndsoriyeecn. tee Le ate, careers th eee lessen Maes 54.73] 54.76] 51.98) 134-0] 135-2} 127-9} 197-4} 199-4] 179-0 
Winnine creme tare. ck ei tae csloraeiihicd oh ghutem aeleatounna 42.00] 41.96) 39.77] 141-4] 139-9] 140-8] 232-8} 230-0] 219-8 
SVG COUN OLE rae oes ee ca arse ers cite nck ok aoe tara ah cn teanell 47.57) 47.09] 44.69] 161-2} 164-6] 161-2] 288-4] 291-6] 270-6 
Piglitax, seen sen ne cae ee ek te bebe diashtndieeaeed 36.89] 36.55) 35.17) 131-7) 133-1) 127-8] 212-5] 212-9} 196-8 
Sainte) Olneeae. setts oe sees pee amee, SRE leon tunes & 37.92] 38.26] 36.17] 114-1] 119-0] 125-9] 206-5| 217-3] 212-4 
SHeErbrockeuamene wite acer. ea eek Sees cabelnu de fesheees 39.45] 39.91] 37.35] 123-4] 121-6] 116-1] 235-0} 234-4] 208-8 
FR DTCORRGLVGEAR Gt Ret LO Ae OE hha de daciceeas 43 .37| 44.46] 41.33] 144-8] 144-6] 136-0] 242-1] 247-8] 216-7 
Brantiordedre te eee co ehe kn be ctl erect, he awaited AGG66 846 sn eAsho4 | pee eee Poe as oF AAA TS een eS eee 
Kitebener—-Waterloo. seek tite doa cee t.e oe skee tote Mates 45.00] 43.39] 41.79] 144-2) 142-3] 140-2] 286-1] 272-3) 258-5 
TONG ON Agee. Bee oe ted teen antle kn deeded 45.21) 44.78] 41.76] 166-8] 166-4) 155-2] 296-8} 293-2) 254-9 
HorbaWillam—ROrovArunur, .pee,as. eee st ~ earateses eter 48.01) 47.43] 47.25) 80-7}| 81-2) 80-1) 148-9] 148-0] 144-8 
SteCatharines:leeher ewes secs s ce voce ase ies. R02 | BH4e90 (rs 995 eee ee ewe eee locate eee. Ie celts 
UG atch i od a eres SRO DOT ES Oe e Conn eens Hanes ae 40.86] 40.95] 38.61]. 143-6] 139-0) 140-7] 251-1) 243-5) 231-0 
Saskatooneecmme tt tae ciate nis cheer said fe ddiasetha's 40.09] 39.75] 38.82) 158-6] 155-6] 158-3} 291-3] 283-3] 280-0 
Calgary......eece cece eee ence eet ee eee ee eee nee ee gees 44.86] 44.29|,42'65). 156-4] 155-4] 148-1] 278-3] 272-8] 250-7 
FICIMONGtOM an acke OSs kc eeNt aA arise otis as aa 44.12) 43.52] 41.73) 206-8] 205-9] 185-2] 369-7) 363-0) 313-0 
VA CLOT Leveeccret ner eeiiecie selectins s ates Sins seetiererre eesti Ssleys SetatSS 45.87) 45.50} 43.49] 156-2] 157-1) 152-6] 283-2) 282-6) 262-9 


1 Includes Welland, Thorold and Merritton. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: ,TheJEmployment Situation, D.B.S. 


er a EN SC TO ES SE ESTEE ed 


Average Weekly Index Numbers (June 1, 1941=100) 
Salaries and Wages} ———————_—_—____— 


























Industries at Employment Payrolls 
Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. ] Oct. { Nov. 
1, 1950/1, 1950/1, 1949|1., 1950/1, 19601, 1949 1,1950}1,1950}1, 1949 

$ $ 

Manufacturingss.c00.bomks ses cee h oes dee eicia 48.03} 47.54] 45.10) 128-2] 128-5} 122-9} 237-4) 235-5] 213-6 
Murable Goods... cscs. cna eer howe. aia 51.32] 50.93] 48.15] 123-2] 122-7] 115-5} 225-2) 222-6] 198-0 
INon=urable Goodss..). ser nustle = ricer rte 44.71] 44.13] 42.09] 131-1] 132-1] 127-8} 248-9] 247-5} 228-4 
Animal products-—-edibl6...,mennula te eee iors 45.67] 43.92] 44.49] 138-4) 144-1) 140-1) 250-3] 250-6) 245-4 
Bur and proguctsec. t-te cle sere ies ere ete 47.25| 44.95} 43.59] 149-8] 148-0] 140-8] 262-4] 246-4) 229-3 
Mleathernand products eer ceri erat eer nae ieee 34.60} 34.77} 33.22; 103-9} 103-9) 108-2) 191-0} 192-1] 189-9 
Boots sudishoesse acters. ce ieee ct ete teeters are 33.01} 33.60] 31.64} 100-5) 102-5) 106-4; 186-9} 193-9] 189-6 
Hum beDancstts PrOGdUCtss 1. cnet ittimioreteterie = 43.60] 43.40} 40.26} 134-4] 136-3] 124-2) 269-3] 271-8] 230-5 
Rough and dressed lumber...0.... 5+. -=== 45.20) 44.99} 41.50) 132-3] 136-4) 119-4} 279-8} 286-9) 232-6 
PNITNIGUES S. s-<k eee ae, eC eo tarts 42.00] 41.77) 39.73) 173-8] 170-3] 160-6] 265-5} 258-9} 234-5 
Other lumiber products: cee erect ren ee teira 39.36] 38.99] 36.34] 109-7) 109-2] 110-6} 232-8) 229-8} 217-6 
Plant produets—-edibleim.. nessun <6 ee ae 39.49} 38.42) 37.26] 159-9) 172-8] 158-4] 278-5] 292-9] 261-4 
Pulp and paper products...........0..2s-cseeeeeee ees 54.14] 54.05] 50.76) 146-1} 146-6] 140-4] 266-9} 267-2} 240-3 
Pulprandipaper... seein «2 eee Eh aoe Che ier se 61.54) 61.48] 57.94) 132-8] 135-0} 127-5} 258-8] 262-9] 233-9 
Paper products. w ssee-.- eee ee eee nk 44.53| 44.44) 41.41] 180-1] 178-1] 174-3] 331-5} 327-1) 298-2 
Printing and publishing) 4s seeti ete ee eee eee 50.78] 50.45] 47.48} 149-9] 149-0} 148-7] 255-6] 252-5} 228-9 
Mu ber products... nese ees weds sake f+ ceetesnite ee ack 50.53} 48.16] 45.30} 137-7] 135-0] 123-3] 296-8] 277-2] 238-1 
Eerie HLOUUCHS... kik eae te es Mabe ec. cecmieeR «ck 37.59] 37.23) 35.50} 120-9} 118-8] 116-4} 237-1] 230-6] 215-9 
hreads yarn and clobleweceemane- ioe omer ot 41.43} 40.72} 39.17) 118-0} 116-1) 110-1) 258-8} 250-3) 228-2 
Cotton VAT aANnascloou. Senet se eee ree ke 39.99) 39.61) 38.25} 100-9} 99-8] 91-1} 209-1} 204-9} 180-6 
Woollen cvarnanc clopine..,cd- asennad 40.02] 39.28] 37.54] 103-8] 102-1] 99-4) 233-2] 225-3} 208-8 
Synthetic silk and silk goods..............-. 44.54) 43.29] 41.38] 157-5} 154-8} 152-8} 382-4] 365-5} 341-9 
Hosiery and nit) POOOS) rami eee tt tere retrace 35.20] 34.74] 33.38] 114-1] 110-0} 114-2} 220-0] 209-5) 208-6 
Garments and personal furnishings...............| 84.12) 34.10) 82.35) 134-1) 132-3] 1380-5) 235-8] 232-4] 219-2 
Other'textile products cw.eieas terrae tae rater 40.15] 39.78] 37.70} 98-0} 96-9] 97-0} 194-8} 190-9} 180-5 
"PODAGCGOL. ve bate. sis cs ateleie. d's Siete dials sek he toe eter tte nee eee 45.37] 44.83] 42.22] 109-1] 109-6) 112-9} 275-9] 274-0} 265-5 
Beverages. 0. cou eee cle see cn ee ieee ates Shed sik 50.33] 49.65] 47.98} 172-9] 176-9] 170-5} 294-0] 296-8) 276-0 
Ghemicals and allied productss--- eae aera nile 51.17} 50.98) 48.51} 102-9} 102-3} 99-3) 193-4] 191-5) 177-1 
‘Clay, glass and stone products...................-«-- 50.12} 49.24] 46.84) 153-8] 155-1] 145-2) 313-1] 310-4] 276-6 
Mlectriediehtiand powerecccce «am epiersis retirees ert 52.02] 52.35] 49.41] 170-2] 171-0} 170-6] 281-5} 284-6} 267-8 
PileChrical BPVALAUIS priestess celeste yea. Ctl 51.96] 51.19} 48.90] 191-4] 188-2] 166-3) 364-7} 353-2} 304-2 
Jron and isteel productsse. cep cece eiaee see eres 53.37| 53.15} 50.02} 111-9] 111-3] 106-7} 196-4] 194-6] 175-4 
Crude, rolled and forged products............... 56.38) 55.10} 53.89] 149-8] 148-3] 134-2) 229-4! 221-9] 196-4 
Machinery (other than iwehicles).. i... --<.--6 52.25) 51.45] 48.24] 121-0} 117-9} 109-1] 219-0} 210-2] 183-8 
Acricultural implementss, sjeccse sate lreeies 2 2 49.69} 50.75} 46.60) 170-8} 170-1) 166-5} 314-4} 319-6] 287-0 
and, yvehiclesiandsaircratt. sensed sti tee 54.36] 54.74) 50.96] 106-6] 106-4] 108-8] 178-5) 179-5) 162-7 
Antonmopilesanicdupants fcr ciel een case eee = 57.39] 57.81] 52.00] 136-9] 136-8} 123-8) 204-7} 206-1] 167°3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................. 49.76| 49.74] 48.801 64-2) 67-71 68-9] 106-5! 112-3] 112-1 
Heatinzappliances, 2 tees enemies eminent aides 49.32] 49.02] 45.87] 158-3] 155-9] 159-5} 294-6] 288-2] 276-9 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)............-0-- 54.90] 54.38] 50.90} 102-1} 101-7} 102-4] 238-1] 235-0] 219-8 
Foundry and machine shop products............-| 54.36] 53.31] 48.77} 89-2] 86-9) 87-5} 241-9} 231-1} 207-3 
Other iron and steel products...............---+- 51.44] 50.80} 47.90] 107-2) 106-3} 99-0} 201-7} 197-5) 173-0 
NNon-ferrous metal products... ict see oe ne es = 53.20} 52.30) 50.70] 118-5} 116-1] 112-9] 236-2] 227-6} 212-3 
Non-metallic mineral products...................... 58.39] 57.60] 55.06} 127-3] 128-0] 125-2) 253-8] 251-9} 235-6 
Miscellancous:sa scones fe ons eee re sieliattosaiees 41.34] 41.20] 38.34] 166-4] 165-2) 167-8] 305-2] 301-8] 287-0 
Logging............ Be RR, aoe Sheth ak Ue NN PE. 44.06) 43.20) 38.24) 187-7] 161-7] 144-6] 412-7) 348-4] 275-4 
Mining is. o7 be owe ea alte Sees eee eee Teniay ovens 55.88] 54.84] 54.04) 110-0) 109-7] 104-3] 192-1) 188-0} 176-5 
Goallix,cccats.s bh ates asye sletiaatiewin e+. ems eisteben aiameieeate Gites 52.43] 51.36] 53.71] 93-6} 92-6) 99-0} 192-7] 186-8] 209-0 
Metallic Ores der ccaciiets delete elses ete ite ates reise Frame 58.30] 57.63] 56.21} 98-6} 98-0} 92-7} 158-5) 155-8] 1438-6 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).................. 54.31) 52.52] 49.09] 195-6] 197-9] 165-8} 390-1] 381-7) 300-3 
CoOmmMUMiCAtlOMS wae ate dices cole aeseisi lelisele wise coke tei > rave. 43.88) 43.66) 42.16) 219-4) 218-4) 204-9) 346-7) 343-5] 312-3 
Telegraphsrea.cossleciece a cei celve Mek Piece vadee wees 46.48] 47.92] 45.28] 130-1] 129-4) 126-1] 236-1] 242-2) 224-2 
Telephones sa. suas stat choise Sele ctaigis dhele Stes Sis oiebs datre cies 43.13) 42.60} 41.30} 239-6] 238-5) 224-3! 370-0} 363-8] 331-6 
Transportatiom: :. oo. ce noe cares Hepsteii iteroeig ee sais ais 54.00) 54.30) 52.58] 144-9) 146-7) 144-5] 238-9] 243-1] 231-8 
Street railways, cartage and storage...............4. 48.79] 48.60] 46.89] 164-2) 164-3] 161-4} 274-9] 274-1] 259-6 
Steam railway operationS.............seeeeeeeeccces 59.52!) 60.86] 58.43] 135-3] 136-1] 134-8] 222-3) 228-6] 217-5 
Shipping/and stevedoring..ccecee ae «+e cele +s eieraiciere 48.12] 46.55} 46.63] 127-8} 135-4] 132-3] 237-0) 242-8] 237-8 
Construction and Maintenance......................- 44.93) 44.27) 42.25] 142-9] 145-5] 142-2] 277-2] 279-4) 260-7 
uildin, : . . 302-6 
Highway 240-1 
Railway 197-3 
Services 2 252-3 
Hotels and restaurants 268-5 
Personal (chiefly laundries) F : ; 212-7 
Trade... .....sccsescccccecececeeeere eo. Mek cette : . 3 : : : : 3] 238-9 
etail ; c ; ; ; -3| 937-7 
Wholes : 3 : : : -4| 241-2 
Right doesdiieg industries ote site esd ds Re oie a hte : : : . . . +3) 224-8 
Finance : ; ; : : : -3| 209-9 
Banks and trust companies......... ee eee 39.15) 39.14] 37.37 166-8 166-5} 158-8} 250-0] 249-6) 227-9 
bestia’ and stock market operations.............. 55.55] 53.38} 51.55} 172-9] 168-6] 150-0} 278-5) 260-9] 223-6 
TnSurances.. ics: na. ce-acis es oisleie cle 4s Sasa kins Sete stains 48.32] 48.13) 45.81) 143-2} 143-0) 133-6} 215-4] 214-3} 190-5 
Nine Leading Industries Siete Mises. obs wie Gis MAG ciekels ence raters 46.27] 45.87) 43.69] 138-6) 138-2] 132-9] 247-6] 244-8] 224-2 





1 Includes iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical instruments and clay, glass and 
stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries, as listed, with the exception 
of electric light and power. 2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry-cleaning plants. 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms th - - 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also qvaltab later titeexe Tables C-i 
to C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. é 


——————————— 
eS  W!W—.. Ww 0 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
eee es ee ee 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 
factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 
no no no cts. cts ets 

ING Vee leet O44 Se ae ee te eee he ated 46-3 47-0 45-3 70-3 77:7 60-1 
Nov ee LOSS ee Se eee ee Soe ee tate 44-9 45-3 44-6 67-5 74-8 60-6 
Nov ee LO LG ee es ee en A, tote, gat 42-4 42-5 42-3 72-9 79-4 66-7 
INOVcgeeel Mela] eer, ae eae pee eee ee oS 42-9 43-1 42-7 84-7 91-9 77°6 
NOVEL LOLS cre ee Ree ee SaaS 43-1 43-2 43-0 95-5 103-4 87-6 
Nov ee LOS Gi See Aen. wear. deey ie cobs aes ae 42-8 42-8 42-9 99-5 108-0 91-4 
Jan Lee lLOOU Met rarer te te ds 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb. MLO DO era ter, Mae eee ots fos «le 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92°6 
Mar. ee LOD OMe, hee se de eee: 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
Apr. 1 ASS Oe Bea eet ic rpene eS cone eee 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
May RAL ODO Mer eect cs cere eee iets hese 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
June TP LODO ene ten irre ons acre tt 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
July 1 ys 3 ROS 0 ches or ee Nis CRE a 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
Aug. ee LOO0 Me eye ari. cine cht aas 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 
Sept Th DU ont te ote Rey Ee 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
Oct LL OD 0) emeettcire sy acto fae chitcrterc sac 42-9 43-0 42-8 105-3 114-3 96-3 
Nov ee LOSO aaa seen pie. clot fs sic 43-0 43-1 43-0 106-2 114-8 97°5 





* The averages at this date were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 
1 Railway dispute. 


TABLE C-7.—AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Durable Non-Dur- 








; All Manu- able Manu- 
Week Preceding Manu- factured factured 
factures 1 Goods Goods 
$ $ $ 

IN Os Ree LOLA Meee ees Beat MEE che Als che fee ck Liddeys caliasd Hla 4d wartraslawaie so oa dveledinas 32.55 36.52 24.23 
Nov LPL OA Beek Some POA RRC RT RS AER a Lic xk ccedlerc'al cearatstatevenoie Gg oreiw win eiece 6 weal aha SUzaL 33.88 27.03 
Nov LP AO eae eenp tee PME IR eee NY, SS 7 he, etc ctMadadojarere sie’ oreldhatais.o @iateia-etecavs-als 30.91 Bey a) 28.21 
Nov PLL a Ree ae OPT PH etary 5 8 NSS crcincafals a alielere oi @ slejeialsecle.o-aacdragerd ed's 36.34 39.70 33.14 
Nov SL PARD 19 4S are Pe EN PERE EME eR Fc a ES she gfaletaiiaha «te dus: co fal ps iwveldiayeeaele-aie 41.16 44.67 37.67 
Nov OA ee Ue TS RIM EAR AA Lh cc hes Btarc ataterdthe be aAlicds ee oie esis’ Sle daa e's 42.59 46.22 39.21 
*Jan Ih UORQED nee Ui da Fos Neate re Sete ee ee ae Oe 40.34 44.05 36.79 
Feb PCL) () ee ORME Cee. Na: ore Sync <2. tesa tebers | acerd ahevS0e. Sisls-c Sigressieie/ maid oedsas 42.68 46.21 39.26 
Mar. Fee) 3() eeem Oe NNER BEM Bhs EY SB 5.) <hr acids isbcecsal ciclo ghia oS al alate Gheielane) #510 sie eine oo 43.10 46.77 39.57 
Apr. Neel 25 () any eee i eed hee EE tie he Sitter a ds elevate ahs) eine 6. se dlarelece 43 .53 47.30 39.87 
May LO OMG eRe PERM, PMA. Ais te Yea cre dina) Shaved, wre ova vii ahave  aielslotel o.sieie 43 .67 47.45 39.98 
June iL Lt) (eee een RP Rae Bee, ee We Bs hon te, Ec alate, sreigle aiahe Go 4 oe ies ie Sie slo FAs seve 3547 47.01 39.82 
July Pe 15 (iene ee ee Re EU Bae RE ete. El acto gree, Matchech evel viele evs slevelbie ele. oisies 44.16 47.96 40.39 
Aug. HR 6) () ae pene: omen EMINEM ERTS GPT. Recy sy ct 2a ys don cl abocanaha eiterciisie eve. oleleis oie’ vls) «6 eae 44,29 48.04 40.43 
Sept ty SUSSOE. bn hak pools Jad Gon Oe ete ceo ote qe Ct Tn Se ao On oe 43.74 46.85 40.66 
Oct (PaaS) (Sees ae ee PIE A MEELIS cet cic Ch ooh. avatar Stalelal eciseie;eraaiere negate sears 45.17 49.15 41.22 
Nov Pan LO eee Meee EP TE RO Nei ok Be coh te Sheeran o biaie arecaiaueiais-)dweyei's’ ».oi'eu 45.67 49.48 41.93 





* See footnote to Table C-6, 1 Exclusive of electric light and power. 2 Railway dispute. 


TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND ee ee BY PROVINCES, AND 
ES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners.) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
== (in cents) 

Nov. 1,751 Octe1; INOVenLse LNOVerlse| LOctagls Nov. 1, 

1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 

INOW COLA SEE meet tericiran emer hetcasiintc nas sc tw eae 44-0 43-7 44-9 90-2 90-7 89-9 
INGWADSTUDS WICK Seat ences sees daclene Swen 45-0 46-1 44-8 93-9 92-7 89-1 
ilebe Chee fee ee isis eeacttes ais inys a0 ts bie Saar 45-0 44-9 44-4 95-2 94-4 90-4 
Ontario coe See ace ewe ie keane others 42-3 42-2 42-3 112-3 111-1 104-2 
WB SIT TG) Opals & Sarah & Geico eb OCS Ee nas OCS Se Ree 42-4 42-1 42-9 102-1 102-1 96-9 
SSK arene wales mmeac. mets Meme cen tee em nersia ats oles 43-1 42-8 42-0 107-5 106-9 102-4 
AT Ont mere este ess pc ene co nbicias occ. higieuslsie sae > 42-3 40-7 42-9 107-1 105-6 101-4 
[eyed tei Siay inal oF eats casioicrdls ote eaciele ein ie eneacleae 38-7 39-1 38-4 127-4 126°8 119-4 
Montreal Seppe ee a tan ecru te vate esos eas wes 43-5 43-1 43-1 99-8 99-5 95-4 
Te » CRSA 6 CORR GO 0 BNET CSO CREO Fearn Ree 41-5 41-4 41-5 111-2 109-8 102-7 
18 trait Oona deo Geen foe ec One RDG tte Gece iee anor 40-8 40-7 41-2 123-5 123-5 113-1 
WG oie 4 sho noes oo SONS ea oes Gb O be CRO e nme aeneee es 39:8 40-5 40-4 134°3 133-4 126-3 
Willi PORE ee eerie iaecet RINE cirioaS broke ii- bis 42-0 ~ 41-7 42-6 101-2 101-1 96-0 
WACO V CLAM Meee icles co orcieisietarsic atte einlene’ acversle-s aie 37-9 38:6 37-8 125-4 126-1 117-3 
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TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

















Average Average Average 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 
Industries Reported at Reported at 
Nov.| Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 
1,1950}1, 1950}1, 1949} 1, 1950)1, 1950)1, 19491, 1950/1, 1950)1, 1949 
no. | no no. | cts. | cts. | cts $ $ $ 
Manufacturing :<. oc.c0 es sees an soe set aie ee ee 43-0) 42-9] 42-8] 106-2) 105-3) 99-5) 45.67) 45.17) 42.59 
*Durable manufactured goods...............-++++: 43-1] 43-0] 42-8] 114-8] 114-3] 108-0] 49.48] 49.15) 46.22 
Non-durable manufactured goods................-- 43-0] 42-8] 42-9} 97-5] 96-3) 91-4] 41.93) 41.22) 39.21 
Animal products—edibles.ca...) +6 qee cones ee ote eee 41-8| 41-7] 43-5) 105-4) 100-5) 100-3) 44.06] 41.91) 43.63 
Dairy products cccacheencaees ieee cee tee ae 46-1] 47-0} 46-6] 80-6) 79-0] 76-4! 37.16] 37.13) 35.60 
Meat productshc cc edocs coe tee te ne are io eee 42-1) 41-6] 43-8] 116-5) 111-4] 109-8] 49.05] 46.34] 48.09 
Teather productss. eee cece eee: eee eee eee 39-9] 40-4] 40-3] 80-4} 80-4] 76-2) 32.08] 32.48] 30.71 
Leather boots and shoes...:...../...0020ss+-+teeeees 38-6| 39-6] 39-3] 77-3] 78-2] 73-7| 29.84] 30.97) 28.96 
*WoOd products ec. ects ascteers ites tere opera eee sr cnenorsimhe) here 42-6] 42-6] 42-0] 98-9] 98-4] 91-4) 42.13) 41.92] 38.39 
Saw and planime mills Ae) emces ars eaioeieee rere ei 41-9} 42-2} 41-2) 105-0] 104-1] 96-9] 44.00) 43.93) 39.92 
Containers. Sac scimcchicciicmeie + res ler meine tens tetas 45-9| 44-3) 45-6] 84-8] 84-2) 76-7) 38.92) 37.30) 34.98 
Marnitures.a-oe ccs ck acres ela eta cot eee 43-8| 43-6] 43-4] 91-5) 91-0} 86-5) 40.08] 39.68) 37.54 
‘Musical instruments: nese eee ieee ate 44-9} 45-5) 44-8] 88-1] 88-9] 86-6} 39.56] 40.45] 38.80 
Plant products—edible. 225. 4... 06 4. - pes cee oer 43-5} 43-3] 43-6] 81-6] 79-7| 77-1) 35.50) 34.51) 33.62 
Flour and other milled products...................-- 46-0} 46-7] 45-9] 100-5) 99-7) 96-0) 46.23) 46.56) 44.06 
Fruit and vegetable preserving................-.+5: 40-2} 42-8} 41-1) 74-7) 73-9} 72-1) 30.03) 31.63} 29.63 
Bread and bakery products......:.........-2-sse009> 43-6] 44-5] 43-9] 84-2] 83-2) 78-6) 35.71) 37.02) 34.51 
Chocolate and cocoa products..............-.--++0:: 42-6| 42-4] 43-3] 69-9] 70-3] 66-0) 29.78] 29.81) 28.58 
Pulpiand papersproducts=.e pee ee eee eee 45-5) 45-6] 45-4] 116-7] 116-1] 108-9} 53.10} 52.94) 49.44 
Pulpyand paper millseeeeee cei er eee Sen Sterea tt 49-1] 49-0] 48-5) 121-1] 120-8) 114-4) 59.46) 59.19) 55.48 
Paper'products sinc cerene cutee core ners ee 43-9| 44-1] 44-1] 93-0] 92-0} 86-0) 40.83] 40.57) 37.93 
Printing and publishin cee serene eerie ia 40-9} 40-8] 41-0} 125-0) 123-9} 115-0) 51.13] 50.55) 47.15 
Rubber products ::femc eee ae eee ee eee er 43-4] 41-5) 42-0] 112-3] 110-8} 101-9] 48.74) 45.98) 42.80 
Textitles—allbranchese.n- ecu chr be eee ae eros 41-9| 41-7) 41-2} 84-4) 83-6] 80-4] 35.36) 34.86) 33.12 
Threads varnianadiclothoa. seer etme eee 44-3] 44-1] 43-7] 88-8] 87-4] 84-7} 39.34] 38.54) 37.01 
Cottontyarnand-clotheasesssatm eter eer: 42-9] 42-9} 42-8] 89-6] 88-9] 85-9! 38.44] 38.14] 36.7 
Woollen yarn and cloth.” \. 05.5. 0..0200e- 4-22 > 44-6| 43-9] 48-7] 84-9] 84-0] 79-7) 37.87| 36.88] 34.83 
Synthetic silk and silk goods....................:- 46-2} 46-0] 44-9] 90-8] 87-6} 86-8] 41.95) 40.30} 38.87 
Hosiery, and knit;go0dsy.e* soe ance eee ee 41-6] 41-3] 41-8] 79-6] 78-6] 75-38] 33.11) 32.46] 31.48 
Garments and personal furnishings.................-- 38-7| 38-4] 37-8] 79-3] 79-5) 76-4) 30.69] 30.53} 28.88 
MODECCOLR ee tek ree Coe ee cree Pe mene See 41-4] 41-5] 43-7] 100-7] 100-5] 89-6} 41.69) 41.71) 39.16 
BOVGlaga eet crn yee ee te oe ote en aoe reo 42-2) 42-8! 43-3] 106-4] 103-8} 99-4] 44.90] 44.43] 43.04 
Distilled and ‘malt liquor... s.cc.ce 2+ nese ot ene 41-3} 42-4] 42-3) 111-8f 109-2] 104-7) 46.40) 46.30) 24.2 
Chemicals and allied products..................2-0005- 43-4| 43-5! 44-0} 106-8} 106-0} 99-5} 46.35] 46.11) 43.78 
Drugs ancdsmecicines ss ae eee nee eee 41-7) 41-1] 42-2} 89-0) 89-3} 83-1! 37.11] 36.70) 35.07 
*Clay, glass and stone products.................+-+e0:- 45-6| 45-3) 45-8] 106-4] 104-8] 98-4) 48.52) 47.47) 45.07 
Glass products. bic Ae teen oe er ee Rae eRe eo 46-6} 45-9] 46-2] 103-0) 100-5) 94-4) 48.00} 46.13] 43.61 
Lime, gypsum and cement products 45-9! 46-0] 47-6) 105-4] 104-7) 99-2) 48.38) 48.16] 47.22 
Slectrical apparacas. ious ses oe betes a er seta ra nc has 42-0] 41-7} 42-2) 117-9} 116-5} 109-4) 49.52) 48.58) 46.17 
Heavy electrical apparatus 1..................0ee eee 41-8] 41-0) 43-0] 134-1] 132-3] 121-8) 56.05) 54.24) 52.37 
*Iron'andistecl;prodicts:s eas eee tent ee 43-1] 43-1) 42-6] 120-2} 120-0) 118-5) 51.81) 51.72) 48.35 
Crude, rolled and forged products.................-- 43-3| 42-4) 43-7] 126-9) 126-8) 120-5] 54.95) 53.76) 52.66 
Primary ironand steele ssa hes sue Seen eee 42-9} 41-9] 43-4] 128-7] 128-8) 122-6) 55.21) 53.97) 53.21 
Machinery (other thancvehicles)\ eects nee 44-4) 44-1] 43-3] 113-0] 111-7} 105-4) 50.17] 49.26) 45.64 
Agricultural implementa’ ..scssse cess sone tow ce te cee ce 37-6] 39-1] 38-5) 125-5) 124-1] 113-6] 47.19} 48.52) 43.74 
Land vehicles and BITCTALG eS. Sere ee eee ee 42-9) 43-3] 42-1] 123-9] 124-2) 118-1) 53.15) 53.78] 49.72 
Railway rolling Stock Relea ei en RA 44-0] 44-2) 43-5) 115-4] 115-6] 114-3] 50.78] 51.10] 49.72 
Automobiles’and parts:2) 2 nen ee eee nee 41-4] 41-7] 39-9] 132-7] 133-2] 123-8] 54.94) 55.54! 49.40 
Aeroplanes ‘and parte ii... hisae coe cent wre e nelesiae 46-4| 47-8! 46-1] 117-6) 118-7} 111-9] 54.57] 56.74) 51.59 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.................-..- 43-4] 42-4] 42-9] 110-8] 113-8] 110-3] 48.09) 48.25] 47.32 
Iron and steel fabrication n.e.s..............0.-+ee0es 43-2! 43-6] 43-0] 117-4] 116-7} 109-0} 50.72] 50.88] 46.87 
Hardware, tools and cutlery................22...008- 43-9] 43-2] 43-3! 105-9) 104-6) 98-1) 46.49) 45.19) 42.48 
Foundry and machine shop products.................| 44:2] 48-6] 43-2} 121-9} 121-0) 111-6] 53.88) 52.76) 48.21 
i Sheetmetal work tee: 14g hee Ee 42-9| 42-9] 43-4] 109-6] 109-8] 102-5) 47.02} 47.10} 44.49 
Non-errous sietal(products)tict t+) -c esc. k eee 43-8] 43-4] 44-1] 114-2) 118-5] 109-2) 50.02} 49.26) 48.16 
Smelting and refining e+... rests onic) ees toast Bee 44-0} 43-8] 45-0} 124-0} 123-8] 118-8} 54.56) 54.22) 53.46 
Aluminumiand its productss.sse sees eee eee eee 42-5) 43-0] 43-4] 103-1] 102-0} 100-5} 43.82] 43.86) 43.62 
Brass and copper manufacturing........... Dislecsabiogeusye 44-1] 43-7} 42-8) 111-3) 110-1] 106-8} 49.08] 48.11) 45.71 
Non-metallic mineral products................---+00.- 42-1] 42-5} 43-4] 128-3] 126-9] 119-3] 54.01} 53.93) 51.78 
Petroleum and its products)... sed «hea cee 40-3] 40-9] 43-1] 139-4] 138-0} 126-7] 56.18) 56.44) 54.61 
Miscellaneous manufactured products................+- 42-6] 42-1] 41-9} 92-4] 91-9] 85-7) 39.36] 38.69; 35.91 
UCL) nye eee Sar cree | cee ee ee 43-8) 43-1) 44-5) 123-8] 123-1) 118-6) 54.22) 53.06) 52.78 
ROBIE Fence ereten: tf comes Sater netes oe Oe RRO A CRE ae 39-6} 39-1] 40-3) 130-3] 128-9] 132-1) 51.60] 50.40) 53.24 
Metallic Ores tar. cennc ae i aenricas St inven ethene 45-3] 44-5) 46-5) 124-7] 124-6] 117-2) 56.49] 55.45) 54.50 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)................000- 45-8! 44-8] 45-4] 113-6] 112-2} 102-8} 52.03) 50.27) 46.67 
Local Transportation 2.............0.. 0.0... cece cece 45:2} 45-4) 46-0) 106-9) 106-4) 101-9) 48.32) 48.31) 46.87 
Building Construction.........................0.0000. 40-4| 40-6} 41-2) 117-2] 115-8] 109-0) 47.35] 47-01] 44-91 | 
Highway, Construction#--.-.f a shoes oo eee eS 41-4) 41-9} 38-9) 89-6) 88-3} 86-8) 37.09] 37.00) 33.77 
Services (as indicated below)...............ceecceecceees 42-5) 42-5} 41-9] 67-5) 66-6) 64-9} 28.69) 28.31] 27.19 
Hotelsvandtrestauran ts pean ere eee ee eee 43-4! 43-4] 42-4] 66-5) 65-3} 63-8] 28.86) 28.34] 27.05 


‘Personala(ehietlyslaungmes) > eatin cence eee oon oe 40-8 40-8! 69-8! 69-3] 67-3} 28.48] 28.34] 27.46 





* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
_ _? Based upon June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c., the index numbers of average hourly earnings of wage-earners employed by 
eight establishments manufacturing heavy. electrical apparatus are as follows; 1950, Sept. 1, 251-2; Oct. 1, 251-0; and 
Nov. 1, 254-5; 1949, Nov. 1, 231-1. 


2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 3 Formerly lumber products. 4 Formerly rough and dressed lumber. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURIN G INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly W D.B.S. i 
peso a et ol race tec aati y Wages Real Wages Computed by the Economics and 


Note: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into 
Hy 182100) of the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 


TTT 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 











Average i 
otra verage | Average 
Date Worked Hourly | Weekly | Average Cost of Average 
per. Week Earnings | Earnings Weekly Living | Weekly 
Earnings Barnings 
cts. $ 
Monthy Averave 104 be Soar ten toee ooh ecds ilo uwedaes.: 45-0 69-4 31.23 103-3 96-7 106-8 
MonthiveAwerare194Gee eo Oke a 43-2 70-0 30.24 100-1 100-0 100-1 
IMonthl veAtveracerl sere meron ketene le 43-0 80-2 34.46 114-0 109-6 104-0 
UGH CLLy LAY Orage) 104 80. Set ch tea ir 8 ode Cocckl cache 42-7 91-3 38.99 129-0 125-4 102-9 
Mionunlytaveravo 194000. 4a). . 2 dclleccw dueedacatecces 42-4 98-6 41.81 138-4 130-1 106-4 
Week preceding: 

January pL O48 pees ee at se Sea 43-2* 86-6 37.41 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February Bs, Ree Trae Ae Uae aierene A flee We te uae 42-8 86-6 37.06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March Dem OAS Er ey, eee 4s eke A  d 43-2 88-0 38.02 125-8 122-9 103-1 
April Te LOA Sie nee ine 1 ek ae 43 -2* 89-0 38 .45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May LL 94 SS Pols. p chet eee, 43-1 89-4 38.53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June Ths Le Re ey Sete nee ere ae eee Re 41-7 91-4 88.11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July is 42-0 92-3 38.77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August Hip 42-1 92-7 39.03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September i. 41-7 93-4 38.95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October il, 43-0 94-6 40.68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November ils 43-1 95-5 41.16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December ibe 43-2 96-0 41.47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January UR 4 OM eens xtra s ees condone 43 -2* 97-2 41.99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February LEO Mes alte cicrste aioe, send seats oe 42-9 97-2 41.70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March De LOAD REM. Wate ade abies 43-0 97-6 41.97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April Dep at EY AO) te oe Be aide 42-9 98-2 42.13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May We 94 Oh A Mersat eek a tent g kN SRE 41-8* 98-6 41.21* 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June De 94 Oe a heirs foe ee 40-8 99-1 40.43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July I Pred 94. Eerie ie sens 3.5 tera ink Sectovtorees 41-8 99-1 41.42 137-1 131-1 104-6 
August UL O40 eee ea etd ates rc) A ef 41-9 98-8 41.40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
September ee OA Oe Wee cS «ro bites wrt Stree, x. 42-4 98-4 41.72 138-1 131-3 105-2 
October ee 4 OR ee reere iaanseee ono oncaene ats 42-7 99-3 42.40 140-3 131-2 106-9 
November ee 94 Oe ret lei oa vcs edorera ne ase 2 42-8 99-5 42.59 140-9 130-8 107-+7 
December MeO 4 O eee ae crrrere dite oe cele sitions 42-9 100-0 42.90 142-0 130-7 108-6 
January 1 IFT ht oe eter NES Se 42.6* 101-1 43 .07* 142-5 130-3 109-4 
February OM LOD OMe viens coer co cds cise ne 42:3 100-9 42.68 141-2 130-7 108-0 
Mare Fen 5 () peers apts ec osiesth eaececre 42-5 101-4 43.10 142-6 132-4 107-7 
April PERL ODO eee ern okt ous 42-8 101-7 43 .53 144-0 132-7 108-5 
May Sa O GO Ren eR NC ics eech Bern ok 42-4* 102-5 43 .46* 143-8 132-7 108-4 
June er LODO rm petteeeie ot eter 42-0 103-5 43.47 143-8 133-8 107-5 
July Lo OU eee te eect aie a eee lan 42-5 103-9 44.16 146-1 135-5 107-8 
August TEL OOO rset at cies olawarohiosteacas 42-5 104-2 44.29 146-6 136°3 107-6 
September by OU sc ogericeunts Cea ae aee 41-9 104-4 43.74 144-7 137-4 105-3 
October LP LOS Oper tee nope 2 oe Pig 42-9 105-3 45.17 149-5 138-1 108-3 
November LO SOR Gees aie. sche pave oe 43-0 106°2 45.67 151-1 138-1 109-4 





* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, 
$37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91; January 1, 1950, 39-9 hours, $40.34; May 1, 
1950, 42-6 hours, $43.67. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


/ 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 

TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 

Source: Form UIC 757 


ee See a_—<—w—s 





Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employ- 
ment 
Month —-—- —--- 
Male Female Total Male Temale Total 

January 1945 sete aae tere Pao ete io Preteens 87,552 36,021 | 123,573 41.337 18, 674 60, 011 
January 1946-2 ee 8 Oe ae 53, 801 26, 245 80,046 | 151,618 34,336 185, 954 
January 104 Toate A ee Ts Be nk oe ae Seba eee eye 54,742 34, 987 89,729 || 135,956 28,221 164,177 
January [O49 M0 LAS eee ae oe tes ona 23,515 17,151 40,666 |} 111,304 31,108 142,412 
January 194 Cin Mes Ree Se a 3 ge geet br eee ced 11,996 13,063 25,059 |} 150,474 36, 185 186, 659 
January TO50 Saat Set Worn Ws ter cbse mete aes 7,971 9,748 17,719 || 218,769 55,188 273,957 
Bebruaty: P1650 eb esos bere tages es. ou eer nore 8,315 10,076 18,391 | 301,039 74,557 375,596 
March 1950 Rt ih fen. or ote ee caso 9,614 11,429 21,043 |} 300,352 75,646 375,998 
April TORO ee SE BES nos Peete < 11, 967 12,032 23,999 |} 349,098 79,193 428,291 
May 1O5O ee eee: ate eet ons Eee aca 18,635 15,386 34,021 || 310,044 77, 797 387, 841 
June TORO Mey Sak tay Ml eck cl Coe ee ear cced 25,038 16,375 41,413 |] 184,335 70,062 254,397 
July TO5O40 thie. bodes es ee es Paes 24,392 15,519 39,911 136,291 68, 280 204,571 
August LOBOte, Ce tere, ates cea ried en oe, ees 26,391 13,582 39,973 99,100 58,188 157, 288 
September 1950%.itecaet saa treatd cn ons B ee ema 29,631 16,559 46, 190 97, 634 53, 969 151, 603 
October 1950" Rio eek ee Ane oe eer eee 47,469 il? Sey 64, 791 79,760 53,314 133,074 
INovem ber 10505. stan eer ete Erte oer aes orc ene ike 41,144 13,085 54,229 89,690 57,310 147,000 
December:1l950 Aste ates 4 ee a or cre oie 32,081 11,039 43,120 124, 850 61,456 186,306 
January 19ST) Se Aco eae seen ee DA eee 24,402 9,969 34,370 || 173,186 53, 691 226, 877 


ee 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
NOVEMBER 30, 1950 
Source: Form UIC 751 


a nn eS SS ee 
SS eEoeoDoDoTooeaeaoaoaoaooaoaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Change from 














Industry Male Female | Total |_ November 2, 1950 
Absolute |Percentage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 461 157 618 —478 —43-6 
1 YTS TT Seek phe Ri een toler Cenk AER ie. GA car sa eoG Ate 17,887 9 17,896 —3,452 —16-2 
Pullip wood seers. 5 erent teens et canta esteen ese acy: Bh eee 14,926 6 14,932 —3,183 —17-6 
Tm bere erat Rel ear ee ae ie pe Moe te ei, 1S 2,915 3 2,918 —211 —6:8 
Other loge Ree. ce abe cae rae de eee te rserene ges AGM Post deen. 46 —58 —55-8 
IMI 8 then toate tae gc), t ese ape tieahs Mee teagan es Ge Ras nea 376 17 393 —472 —54-6 
SOL Ae at A 29 Dect) ke cle de Renn OP cote 125 1 126 —A7 —31-2 
Metallic ores— 
TPO ee FI led } As eer eee eo. Sear AGU teers e. | 46 +6 +15-0 
Gold Se eA Ae Se. hea cere wer, Se eee 98 6 104 —59 —36-2 
INORG) arc Fe, hae Pe Seine Sa ice. Nearer Ook ances Chipsets aia f —341 —98-0 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 59 4 63 —9 —12-5 
Prospecting and (oil, producing... ose ee eens Scene 41 6 47 —12 —20-3 
Mantifacturing 2232000. eee hoe eee ieee acs renee 4,145 1,911 6,056 —2,787 —31-5 
Food and kindred products..........2-.-2-.s0+-+++02- 247 130 aed —321 —46-0 
Textiles apparel, \ebCa cee b enc teas rene aes eee 327 970 1,297 —1,085 —45-6 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 532 41 573 —274 —32-4 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 255 112 367 —210 —36-4 
Chemicalsiand allied productsieness eo eee oe ee 189 84 273 —98 —26-4 
Products of petroleumvand: coalueeeeee oe yeas ate eet 12 5 17 —5 —22-7 
Rubber prod wcten tress eer teres te ee reece ren: 55 28 83 —28 —25-2 
Leatheriand products. 2.2)... sapemes 0+ = bbe oer 101 150 251 —126 —33-4 
Stonenclayranad) elass products jsaeeet ses eerataee ie cee 70 14 84 —88 —51-2 
Jroniand steeltand productsiwestti swe ori ue ieee er 516 39 555 —152 —21-5 
Non-ferrous metals and products..............-.+..++.. 182 37 219 —159 —42-1 
DIAGHineDy teresa nce tt atins sth em eco emt eings 397 62 459 —43 —8-6 
Hlectrical equipment and products...................-- 281 89 370 —55 —13-0 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...... 981 150 ileal —143 —11-2 
Constriurctloniicsastet ic cae eae roe 2,300 51 2001 —1,631 —41-0 
Transportation and Storage................... 000000 s eee 866 66 932 —683 —42-3 
Communication, and Other Public Utilities............. 296 106 402 —135 —25-1 
EPA es Fe Oe IIe Tear beset hehe sl ee 2,073 3,080 5,153 +353 +7-4 
Wiholese le yes ocean te ode or re rere ne oe 705 300 1,005 —299 —22-9 
Reta eae Oe eck eae eigen oobi tee 1,368 2,780 4,148 +652 +18-6 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......................... 918 578 1,496 —227 —13-2 
SSO VICG Fe setepeie te ceetera.e Fe etree caeeks at SEN is Pa ipumeret le nthe Se 25763 5,064 75829 —1,592 —16-9 
Pablo sss feo ge veecace nineties facge tren Pea ca pate galig a vie ae 1,405 552 1,957 +125 +6°8 
DOMeSti Gee Ee PEE e ie aes ae 60 2,504 2,564 —582 —18°5 
Bae ges iby ob SBOE de oar isye Pebecity ke ntaee cae eer 773 1,759 2,532 — 874 —25-7 
Other’serviGe ses cet tae ee eet etiam he 527 249 776 —261 —25-2 
(ALE ImdGustries ee re Fe rere oe ie ohare tee cee ass 32,087 11,039 43,126 —11,104 —20-5 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT NOVEMBER 30, 1950 


Source: Form UIC 757 
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sss 























Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group — = 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... 1,300 306 1,606 3,103 929 4,032 
Clerical Workers..:.... cavers se des oe 2,198 2,986 5, 184 6,039 16, 100 22,139 
Sales Workers........ banat eiahurertne nye 1,356 1,841 3,197 3,739 8, 229 11,968 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 544 4,134 4,678 12,042 11,794 | + 23,836 
Seamen........... Fac ghin Aelec'vis:sintew wittarae Bill, sarees. soneee 57 1,287 18 1, 255 
Agriculture and Fishing................. 424 11 435 1,539 367 1,906 
Skilled and semiskilled Workers......... 23,366 1,170 24,536 47,132 11, 864 58,996 
Food and kindred products.......... 58 25 83 931 627 1,558 
axtiless ClOLDING, CC. ee. cele. aac > 172 870 1,042 1,749 6,873 8,622 
Lumber and wood products......... 18, 122 1 18,123 4,250 65 4,315 
Pulp, paper and printing............. 78 17 95 446 333 779 
Preatiemcmcl pLOGMCUSt «> refeecielere = 87 113 200 855 711 1,566 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 2Gall verter 26 134 20 154 
Metalworking s..... isis ence ee ade ue 1,291 4 1,295 5,075 367 5,442 
TH ernatenll, Viera Be on Rie anne ieee mie 168 26 194 760 318 1,078 
Transportation equipment, N.e.c..... HGR aaeiotentes s 56 795 te 870 
EVE TTL Oeee eee eters ore Cie B teas © stabs sharers <> UZOe Ws geen aeetears 170 610 1 611 
Wong Tuchonee ee acetic: sete 11003 |taeeer os 1,100 13,045 2 13,047 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 735 6 741 7,410 34 7,444 
Communications and public utility. . DD> | oeeega caer s 55 , 239 3 238 
MrACemNCISCEVICEs tee ons aesls iri ts o 141 68 209 1,502 1,130 2,632 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 915 28 943 6,281 986 7,267 
IMar KINO, 2.3548 so dood 6 AonOb 6 Gn mcooor 56 3 59 1,003 226 1,229 
AN VORNUNEES poopie obo donna non Ganue 136 9 145 2,051 93 2,144 
Wns iciilecaWiOnkerateerrcmyer stercrstise ieieiere: 2,836 591 3,427 50,019 12,155 62,174 
Hood and! tobaccOr sales es so. crete 68 81 149 1,320 2,551 3,871 
Lumber and lumber products........ 444 5 449 2,492 263 BRAS 
INetal WoL Seeace vain folcisiel siocts« s« 109 30 139 1, 634 268 1,902 
(Chemie FANG OMe «45 Gos ebenoae deouD oom OSes memetsve eit» 758 7,890 1 7,891 
Other unskilled workers............. 1,457 475 1,932 36, 683 9,072 45,755 
U ML) aa eo Weoricm Bondar 32,081 11,039 43,120 124,850 61,456 186,306 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1950 


Source: Form UIC 751 





Se ee aS 


Weekly Average 


Industry eee Referrals | Placements 





ee Sree = 








Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......----000--0csecece ses e rete seen eee e terres 588 451 515 
Digle aN Pe ek se aE oc sicip ainlaghelete sige d- ain oy oe Mint Hie aS WA A alelewlate ee ohne 2,687 1,616 1,241 
Dern aa eb et dat ee acdc cae et uae bee Bb whee 208 241 167 
Co RNC CUT I CMA OCR senate ceils ot ws gol ein ore «2 clcmib viele leistely aiemsiels bie vids o* 4,795 5,328 3,744 
Food and kindred products. ...<.2.....0.00ce cesses ener ect e ee neserer ene es 552 640 440 
Piaxtiles apparels ObC reece c.ts «dat vsiesiees sata tes ema wieinsie sate se ey Hee 787 887 592 
Lumber and finished lumber products..........----+:+ssecerers teers 662 710 557 
Pulp and paper products and printing.............++++sessetesereee enn 350 397 259 
Chemicals and allied products:...........2:2--2 sc reece tees ee eneee ence es 226 271 171 
Products of petroleum and coal..........--2--.0ss tere e eer tere teres 20 23 15 
Ger COE CLSNAINGR eat corde de cle goss ted # op = ORG pele joe Veco ae s+ + 76 89 65 
ele ther aiid DEO Gta es weet. onc- aoc oles oe ed eae no chess Seer nae 2 8 121 138 91 
Stone, clay and glassproducts.........25-.2:ss02cbisseteeee scree we ceee ders 115 150 104 
Rronand epee! ANd PYOGUCtS,...cdecc.- se f-. Gee cee ae} eMihly otal clematis ode t 478 547 407 
Non-ferrous metals and products............+-seeeperer etree este ee entrees 189 206 142 
RA ineee Ut Con ae ae «one Coan cs Rep Pemnpa r kptep aiaiyh ihe Soils e 326 347 231 
Electrical equipment and products........-+.-segereer tess reset tt st 279 303 201 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...........-0.+++eeeeee: 614 620 469 
Caer ENC IOTERTN oee Liettiau als sites coed oso ke dd ot bra ebelee eae oh ON eee, Cee 3,418 3,673 2,909 
Transportation and Storage..../.....-sesreseerereseet tees sees 1,036 1,196 Ley 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities........-..+--++sssssereerter ete 222 234 56 
Fre a A ee aor othe alee ons oe te ntictaes 681g 7 ho REE alee cde oleizie on 8 Sin 3,524 3,720 28 285 
Finance, Insurance, Real Hatate.........--5..:25eeeo erence teste reeset rere 334 421 196 
FS es RR ih Wi nee ts ta ec aa Ue Ghee 5,821 5,992 3,930 
PATUPRTAELUISETIESH Ree EET hive cle Pie tases oieid eo Res ene See epee sie sfee sielsine cole rs 22,633 22,872 16,087 


ee 8 6) te a ee eee 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 3 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1950; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT DECEMBER 21, 1950 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 
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ee oS ——— eee 











Vacancies Applicants 
Office Reported| Unfilled ee Referred Placements Unplaced Uupiaced 
during end 0 during to — end_ of Dec. 21 
period period period | Vacancies Regular | Casual period 1950 3 
Newfoundland............... 192 218 1,835 259 91 3,320 3,890 
Comer Brooks ee 103 197 415 66 117 512 697 
Grand Palis@ante.¢ 2 lee oe 1 137 20 tee cote | See 321 327 
Sta Johns eeeses eee aoe 89 20 12283 173 (eee dies) eae 2,487 2,866 
Prince Edward Island........ 882 110 1,391 1,182 491 352 1,061 1,518 
Charlottetown'..s--2e> eee 398 89 613 456 249 2 638 932 
SUMIMEersidenstes eae e eee 484 21 778 726 242 231 423 586 
Nova: Scotias.cces secaass aoe 25605 1,137 7,010 3,508 1,648 486 10,511 11,254 
Amb erst: tae c acs SSaB liz nena 202 74 289 366 
IBridrewatersee.. nee eee 36 14 258 28 10 381 575 
Hallas. inti oc. tenet eee 1, 200 913 2,783 1,926 604 280 hey CHIT 3,414 
Inverness 2.6 Ph a.ctee, ct cee Pa il 73 24 Piste jira sae EP es 163 241 
Kentville. fo8e. arcccs cle ee 100 51 398 116 49 581 779 
averpool es <n een eee 27 7 144 24 19 242 321 
New Glasgow..............- 490 46 956 625 445 30 1,185 1, 250 
wponbllley te sop sone edacu. 12 1 117 1 4 216 224 
VONCy sone, See te ee 468 43 1,295 544 326 128 2,276 2,441 
LPruros Se ee Ae eee 79 30 376 100 44 509 535 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 78 al 408 63 cA | ea at 892 1,108 
New Brunswick.............. 2,769 1,281 6,518 2,649 1,687 345 9,032 10,388 
Bathurstc hee aoe 24 261 3 9 436 715 
Camphbelltonsee... en eee 122 86 312 123 69 407 583 
Edmundston.......... oeeee 251 65 401 219 185 326 359 
HrederictOeemaste eee ee 476 283 439 291 261 30 431 516 
INGOs Re Aare ee 46 100 72 57 2 190 300 
Moncton: eee cc cee 1,085 394 2,306 1,260 701 216 2,525 2,925 
Newcastle... see pee 34 10 297 59 71 iy eA, ee 462 629 
SHIN COM eer cee erate 485 240 1,649 364 240 55 3), ey 2,805 
Sis Stephientaera ae een 91 73 443 72 35 765 983 
SUSSCX:¢ eee ee eee 76 34 76 59 32 124 183 
Wioodstocl:ame pe ene ee 79 38 234 96 67 239 390 
Quebec aes c ee ee. 21,467 17,567 44,984 20,134 12,803 1,571 55,276 66,235 
ASDEStOSt ume a er Ere 43 3 101 10 1 182 4 
iBesuharnoistea eee eee 138 8 359 153 128 504 528 
Bucking hae ee anne 146 158 257 62 36 342 442 
Causapscal 5) nee 6 295 126 30 13 tal eee 186 274 
Chandlerwc ye ace 127 165 270 102 117 13 285 470 
Chicortinieees cee ee 258 407 798 299 145 30 801 799 
Dolbeaute eee sia ce ite 16 498 105 14 1 WGN Rebar secede 4 146 165 
Drummondville. .¥.2....\.... 210 19 611 243 158 1,497 1,089 
Barnhayn. £05 oe 5... ee 84 93 177 42 AD GN cts Meee 290 334 
Granby ns. 2 Bass Scere ene 115 16 488 147 101 703 795 
Hulbeeeen ne t aee e ee 277 285 1,149 313 206 1,432 valve 
JOMGtC. «LOE scccacion ee 146 528 571 147 67 1 787 923 
JONCULCTO se teen etn ee 297 141 543 279 166 601 636 
achute.*. © eee ce ee 38 18 142 30 22 231 317 
arMal baie: aeere uo. ane 46 32 201 9 CAEN PRS ovens 350 714 
ea Ruque se sae. ere ee 1,046 1, 663 886 295 432 <'| ee ear 363 327 
VIS) se eae ee 134 8 867 143 D5 ile auc eee 1, 254 1, 649 
Matane: AP Ree 5. c eeeee 466 1,405 122 47 QDMe eae ee 199 342 
Meganticet) yams eee 286 3 351 232 221 Re Rees 199 271 
Mont-Laurier..1..2.)..5..2.. 21 296 97 42 30.8 | s2h/ae, Be 130 173 
Montiaaeni yee eee 78 66 321 201 See Set 371 622 
Montreal) seen) an eee 10, 648 3, 239 19,548 10,568 6,851 879 22,001 26, 265 
PorteAltred ete sae ane 71 203 245.9) Tee 2O In| Be we 2 ols re 385 507 
NEDECs 2k Mets. ca oe ee 1,425 it? 4,842 1,763 716 300 6,777 7,953 
Ruma kitt Nee cod ee 66 1,424 390 136 LLG a .apeee eee, 528 9 
Riviere du Loup............. 47 3 379 33 14 tA) oes Sem & 575 943 
UOUVNe wee cee ee eee eee 303 1,067 597 348 201 41 442 535 
St Agathex Mee ate ee 104 3 223 99 C4 ea eae 214 283 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 50 10 276 52 34 10 234 392 
Ble. Theresets tat. 2h ee 183 34 375 170 LOS Salsa eek. 613 799 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 382 869 424 203 149 634 781 
Stallyacint hewn ss) see 289 iy 627 313 236 12 795 921 
StJGan. o. aac ae ee 265 83 483 285 149 5 694 668 
StaJerome; meee eee eae 216 35 533 261 193)? | RR Se 504 661 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 415 533 606 195 At RH Ns San ae 630 725 
Shawinigan Falls............ 683 475 936 339 151 41 1,383 1,655 
herbrookesaeeee ee eee Hi 317 1,772 879 494 131 1, 844 2,084 
sorely. ee Berio ences aie 39 127 436 49 23 8 1,140 1,569 
eunetiordevuanessses eee 116 48 518 204 OTR |e: okaetat 660 568 
pbhreesRiversse eee eee 583 613 1,600 819 398 gl 2,326 2,955 
Velicl Or eee eee mre oes 458 849 448 209 168 2 390 372 
Valley fel de rae Shey. ce 268 80 775 318 237 11 1,109 1, 230 
Wictoriavill es sseeee eens 103 48 406 176 101 8 545 699 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 3 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1950; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


AS AT DECEMBER 21, 1950—Continued 





ATTICUS os a tsies ke sense es 
‘Belleville sats ae cle occ 
Bracebridgevsas..casceees os 
Bramp tones crate eee 


Cobourg teen ee eee: 


Cornwall SMR ike: ood Sete Slots 206 


Galt po eats ae cases 
Gananoduesicencsc. deste 
GOderiCh eed oases cae: 


Engersolixssactiide sects: Sacks 
Kapuskasing t-te s/n 


ING hss ene cuanecas bobo nEdor 
ING We MOLONLO tea. aati tieie 
Niagara hallstesaseasaecerta. 


Oita watt see fee ein 
Owen Soundsse aes see. 
Parrye SOUn Gieeerren itech: 
iPembroke seen ceenk soars. 


Bichon key tee eross cto roate a 


StyuC@atharinessesscecr ae ar 
St. Thomas................. 


Simcoe eee ae eerie ene 
Sioux Woolkoutenme cits fees ce 
Simithssilall Saeeeeereneriaeta 


Walkertontacscnsee roman oe ee 
Wallaceburceneeerrin stir is: 
Wel lain Claret eee rene is sisi stein et 


IDE Ebndesgdooner. hoooe 
Pint WL Ons gee ee tle soetettenae: 
Portage la Prairie............ 
Bn oulaSacetate cetetetete is eteicdelelsiee 
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Vacancies 


Reported| Unfilled 
during 
period 


end of 
period 


seer eerces 





Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 


57,497 
202 
612 
531 
204 
173 

1,133 
257 
134 
742 
267 
268 
853 
144 
279 
950 
377 
146 
135 
598 

3, 928 
274 
232 





Referred 


to 


vacancies Regular 


36,163 
161 


Applicants 
Placements 
Casual 
22,471 4,452 
210 11 
414 29 
135 65 
TACUPI Rh. con, Venere oh 
103 6 
312 91 
88 17 
1 Dee Wt cnet een 
270 50 
163 34 
63 14 
204 39 
32 2 
194 17 
474 48 
197 21 
31 21 
SO Wheto ers 
144 120 
1,209 507 
60 6 
135 5 
QD ial Cece eee 
200 1 
445 61 
122 ol 
ota 83 
53 24 
71 16 
41 1 
976 259 
29 5 
14 4 
404 9 
221 PH 
390 116 
93 31 
733 61 
836 280 
202 23 
32 2 
195 17 
51 10 
252 2 
7 2 
1,064 27 
Daas | Sortie: 
QOe Wien scecosereeers 
94 2 
333 65 
139 13 
268 if 
449 1 
92 7 
76 7 
39 25 
91 42 
58 8 
727 168 
373 54 
6,898 1,521 
142 
inal iba va eed 
66 74 
186 31 
230 3 
506 216 
93 11 
3,350 1,449 
272 17 
39 22 
40 10 
245 24 
1 ee ee rar 
2,735 1,376 








Unplace 
end of 
period 


48,843 
68 


10,880 
706 


243 
164 
356 
77 
9,334 


93 
10,564 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 3 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1950; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT DECEMBER 21, 1950—Concluded 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Vacancies Applicants 
Office Reported| Unfilled reve Referred Placements Unplaced Vapi? 
during end of Acene BONG |e mentee «ere Send Ot a anes °1 
period period period vacancies Regular Casal period 1950 Z 
Saskatchewan................ 2,009 691 7,678 3,606 1,576 505 7204 9,234 
FUStOVAN . {he Ricstes chee eee 97 yp 167 93 78 7 114 171 
Moose Jaw eee onsen cee ce 809 76 892 436 222 50 810 1,041 
North: Battletords..5. een... 82 46 223 77 OEMS eaek otter Sl 6umn 483 
‘Prince Albentee.eecsen amen 190 69 801 369 108 23 1,107 1,128 
Herings. Wate wo ee omer 1,063 192 2,419 1,447 636 270 1, 647 2,245 
Saskatoon. fence. «obs dee ck 570 150 1,976 819 320 144 2,100 2,348 
wilh: CULrenbes ese ee eee 45 34 295 69 31 7 828 569 
Wieviburn §..frtencsckom arene 94 51 217 (65) 49 2 198 238 
NYOrkton ec hee. che eee 109 51 688 221 ffi 2 637 1,011 
Alberta 5.25.8 et eee ee 6,803 1,715 13,023 7,014 4,535 1,025 10,239 11,659 
Blairmord eee! alee tee eee 95 9 123 OS Gl! PaeP ROOM eee are 
Galeary. tiie. ee eee ane 2,219 451 4,763 HO Feat 1,397 440 3, 861 4,337 
Dyumbellerses: 4.425 Cee 81 3 128 62 SO nel ees ave 222 228 
Hamontonssenes ae eee ae a 814 6,324 3,892 2,360 545 4,390 4,861 
FN SON RS A ees. Ok, oho 353 221 141 132 OG eee cays 53 52 
DBethbridveyek. . ...6.47 thence 332 lil 957 434 209 34 902 LTS 
Medicine: Hat................ 128 53 309 103 89 6 300 463 
Red : Deer. at Re. cca. Hee es 83 33 278 101 GOI Sa Stipes 353 428 
British Columbia............. 7,240 1,748 23,413 8,327 4,448 1,033 30,583 35,123 
Chill wacker ashe eee 111 22 848 153 83 45 1,041 1,473 
@MOurtenay see ecu tec ee cee 69 25 365 29 26 1 343 322 
Granbrooks $e. x41. or eee 37 10 182 oh 2s WA aareteha & See 265 361 
Dawson Creek............... 249 3 356 249 236 10 161 189 
Duncan PE Is 1 aes 182 51 434 245 151 10 354 307 
Kamloops 161 39 285 157 HEB ter eee ee oe 250 353 
Kelownats Bea «.s0 2 rene 87 5 385 98 46 28 399 832 
Nanaimo 113 14 669 144 78 30 806 963 
INelsonwieetetincs: ane nee 133 14 311 163 91 37 279 501 
New Westmainster............ 534 129 3,424 578 363 78 4,723 5,028 
(Penticton cer... ict ee one: 110 ity 268 115 90) Ul ck tosee eee 272 525 
Port Al bermiegn.- «cee e 155 22 370 211 182 13 310 305 
Prince George... ....di. «ss. 477 89 741 483 289 92 339 392 
iPrinceuhupentes. 4... 246 74 412 138 THAR Ws aaa ses ot 465 547 
Princeton ewe ee ae ee 68 14 131 84 G6: eraser 87 122 
SETS] pact Seek i PRBS cy 63 12 293 78 46 ff 370 456 
Vancouver.......... 3,686 912 13,418 4,490 1,898 579 16, 704 18,767 
GIMOWSIe eee eee ee os 89 25 549 OS aa Ma Mee SS eraetcrteeers 610 9 
Victoria ie 613 232 1,775 720 360 103 2,570 2,473 
Whitehorse #..5... 8. Bo 57 39 197 47 20° tl aeeee ere 235 280 
Canadas 855168 sec.c. totter: 90,531 45,607 | 177,658 91,489 53,100 11,247 | 187,002 | 215,814 
Males... c's... 227. . onc bode endl) O2DOS 34, 267 128,103 61,980 38, 729 6, 854 125, 243 162,040 
Bemales,!. 2a 2.55. ale 27,933 11,340 49,555 29,509 14,371 4,393 61, 759 53,774 
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TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form UIC 751 
0cooRoeTea—=—eaqaele="=$0 ewe 











Applications Placements 
Year ——_--— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
194 OMe ecte: eee cect. Wes oe. kee Wee 653, 455 235, 150 888,595 336,507 138,599 475,106 
104 Lee Si SABER. olen, Mars ct Rete 568,695 262,767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507, 763 
Le OMe Rete os MER ee ke aR iil, eee 1,044,610 499,519 | 1,544,129 597, 161 298, 460 895,621 
1S Mie ir SoA ie Pn ae 1,681,411 1,008,211 | 2,689,622} 1,239,900 704, 126 1,944, 026 
SOE Mr EE Oh ec Sa Oa em NR Rael 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
1945 ee. at ko Be Soe ce oa en eee 1, 855, 036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 1,493,581 
194 Ae oi the Ret cco RE oes kee 1,464, 533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
104 Ta on A Ee ore hin ee eee, ee 1,189,646 439,577 | 1,629,223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
1948 ki vat eee babe Wa raee tts eee 1,197,295 459,332 1,656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
104 Oe ee Me RE. ol TP ete ons: eee 1,295,690 494,956 | 1,790,646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
L95GK 48 weeks)e~... cee. comics eae eemece 1,358, 885 533,048 | 1,891,933 516,425 211, 246 727,671 


— eee Et 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 

POG Loh Nr PWR. ea | leap] Rae! 2,626,000 | 2,542,500 83, 500 
INO VOLO Gln. Le eae TE cere are ie sg eae win oe e evggerait Latins Sretean 2,625,000 2,519, 100 105, 900 
DECOM Deane etn ete Ae ant tye eee a ae ene 2,678, 000 2,525, 700 152,300 

195 = ONURT yee meso ee sci crak Mian: pont tts cies id ees. ssi buee es mes 2,667,000 2,444, 900 222,100 
IMG UREY:. sete SM Hk, SNM cores omer ua ose BAPE cranes siosee MEMS mau 2,659, 000 2,361, 800 297, 200 
March IA © OR OUR 5 Me aE ARM sac gO occ lena tin SERN are Si alee Meee 2,644, 000 2,357, 800 286, 200 

(VE Ek ae Bee Sas a 2 ae 2'715,000 } 2,449,600 265, 400 

MEY ee be ciao Rte HERE ste cch oar feats osha sas bare erat ae a een 1 ae ee 2,659,000 2,449, 100 209, 900 
TRIUTNO ay UN so )2 ce RSE AI Ree INLD SAD worded abet Sve cede ya ies 2,690, 000 2,543, 500 146, 500 

ID ecco eRe, 3.5 b tie Ponies AEM me nace fa area Sen ide de am hoe a 2,733,000 2,623, 600 109,400 

TMV ECAVISLE J acs Beene soo sy. dehlec GRC. Ue ic tk Rene ic Rech RRR We ea eR SY oe, 2,735,000 2,642, 500 92,500 

Dep pane wees ected. ole che A sate naire a8 cee eMO ee 6  eiele oteiaRetare ns 2,763, 000 2,664, 100 98, 900 

SEO DOT ree MT ete tiene RO es SIS MAD, os Goat aE 48h crv arledel tateuratn o 2,811,000 2,731, 700 79,300 


1 Ordinary claimants signing live Unemployment register on last working day of the preceding month. 


TABLEJE-2._PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1950 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














6 days 73 days 
Province and Sex Toran and es 13-24 25-48 49-72 Sa 
Ties ays days days days vee 

Niewiound land <a eeereniet eta eer 1,008 417 87 163 190 | BRYA 114 
WEA Ree eis tan dee Roe ma emote oh A 960 393 84 155 183 | . 36 109 
INGA ERS sa cadae sO 6 cee Oe otic ee 48 24 3 8 if 1 5 
(GHIGTE)) « sarcn85i spo Oa eRe aie eM (988) (332) (53) (96) (205) (88) (214) 
(Memale)y sate otras: coe cctae ere sun (142) (38) (9) (18) (27) (17) (33) 
Prince Hdward Islands... 25. Jeseces. &. --- 698 245 91 120 95 53 94 
IY EARS 98 8 cn. cn ac ckatie Rite pack he ee 513 190 73 93 66 35 56 
TREMOLO RNA - oko ins) teers oepa's 185 55 18 27 29 18 38: 
INOW DO COLLA Sr einck cits oe Se snr eucien: 8,041 2,147 824 1, 169 1,535 776 1,590) 
PIG) See oe a 2. ae eee see 6,594 1,867 710 993 1, 220 605 1,199 
HOTU Ot ae tae eee eee tice dae s wis. poaheee el bye 1,447 280 114 176 315 171 391 
New, Bruns wich) cna ea. Beco ead eo Teil 1,756 765 1,103 1, 220 685 1,622 
ale 5, 645 1,461 592 8 972 500 1,302 

TBYSSa TEM RO See oe Sen ee ucieaicarr Ceres 1,506 295 173 285 248 185 320 
Quebec 43,905 12,925 4,885 5, 968 6,905 4,272 8,950 
LG ae er nee rere ny oe ccdysas i 28, 299 9, 646 3, 382 3,958 4,242 2,339 4,732 

a Wevaats ive) Ge Sas eae o Gn hae ene ee 15, 606 3,279 1,503 2,010 2,663 1, 933 4,218 
Ontarionee Peet ee ek Wass a ae 35, 788 12,637 3,913 6,597 4,307 2,179 6,155 
SUL OA, esta ea ee ear, oka tessa wee ace 24,732 9, 858 2,877 5,091 2,410 1,018 3,478 

era ALOe eee Bw ce oeteds starts c.sch< aes 11,056 20009 1,036 1,506 1,897 Plot 2,677 
WENT BY i oath as owes CURRIE aeeee 7,276 2,662 832 1,025 857 489 1,411 
Vi Ov Re etc B tier ree perder ae wate 4,653 2,087 565 635 402 215 749 
earliest otk Goleta URES ae i eee 2,623 575 267 390 455 274 662 
Saskatchewan eee eemeiag. set hei: ner oii 4,352 1,891 711 6386 453 193 468 
PVE ares 6 A See OTe DIC oe nae 3,322 1,665 608 474 275 72 228 
IDsiantslks ee the shh st ao Ceca ERS erate 1,030 226 103 162 178 121 240 

Al berte een ake oe ioe a. CEE ST 8, 152 4,258 788 934 770 368 1,034 
IEE A eas, Pe Sa ce | A ee eee 6,413 38,799 640 659 426 188 701 

Les aokeN ke eeueeido.c ¢ moor cin OER tae Cnet ene 1,739 459 14 275 344 180 333 
British Columbia eee ea te ee 222212. W802 3,011 3,503 3,719 1,432 2,715 
E20 er RIP ICRC CNR CCD CT CHC MCT CTC TOR ORE HERE MORRIE 17,072 6, 524 2,460 2,753 2,712 892 io 
Ferra Lowen i iae ochre? anmcres 5,140 1,308 551 750 1,007 540 984 

ER OWAT Pose a ert oben Sate T rT Saale eee ee 138, 583 46,770 15, 907 21,218 20,051 10, 484 24,153 
IVEATRO SAE ete Cone ie ee eames a ea eae 98, 203 37,490 11,991 15, 629 12, 908 5, 900 14, 285 

IBUG CAT Wer epee ted tba ties evn ores seks 40,380 9, 280 3,916 5, 589 7,148 4,584 9,868 


N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the 
totals. 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942, TO 
NOVEMBER, 1950 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
VanUary. jane eee ee sa ee sc 4,637 11,751 20,412 71,932 63,681 | 100,304 | 126,649, 182, 053 
Heueaey Barna 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59, 098 47,141 76,723 93,463 109, 282 

ALCH iA canee age 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43, 675 63, 869 88, 786 119, 533 
ADT cn sete ne eee 2,925 3,953 6, 463 8,430 35, 781 35, 859 48, 963 58, 141} 80,028 
WEE. rice oop uno 2,799 2,027 4,654 8,825 34,777 27, 603 33,617 52,675 71,619 
SUNG See nays cer ene 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 31,543 44,783 51, 284 
JULY Meets ees 2,668 1,087 3, 106 10, 886 27,576 20,034 30, 487 43,486 43,929 
AMBUSt.ecctri nce hme 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 17,281 24,972 50,291 61,545 
September.......:.. 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 20, 883 28, 143 51,935 49, 229 
Ostober. busts: s 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34, 891 29,369 38, 104 69,349 62, 243 
November.........- 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 42,385 66,426 | 114,888 93,016 
December.......... 3,337 6,562 13,770 57,612 52,479 73,578 | 105,939 | 139,406 |.........- 


a | | | 
a | 
a | 


LOUAL sas.< ate 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 |’ 488,667 | 442,854 649,090 | 933,832 923,761 












TABLE E-4.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
NOVEMBER, 1950 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Claims filed at Local Offices|Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 


Province Not 
Total Entitled | Entitled 
Total 1 Initial | Renewal | Disposed to to Pending 

of 2 Benefit | Benefit 
Newioundland(®)se-eeevancene sere eee 802 Mog 50 523 348 175 415 
(669) (603) (66) (645) (324) (321) (433) 
Prince Edward Island..................-. 481 331 150 409 326 83 138 
IN OVA OCOLIA ce tee eee toe ce anne ss 4,593 2,647 1,946 4,126 3, 288 838 1,360 
INewabrunswickes. tener. ceee eee oe 4,180 2,621 1,559 3,729 2,937 792 eet i 
Quebec... coe. Cee hee teres co beat eaeieer ess 28,155 17,359 10,796 25, 363 19,908 5,455 ais 
Ontario... tes dein ce aa. + eee Oe aot 24, 388 15, 750 8, 638 22,948 18, 256 4,692 6, 662 
Manitoba: .ic ses ie ksi: bie oe 4,893 2,996 1,897 4,081 3,031 1,050 1, 233 
Saskatchewan’. Seen cerycs.. crs atime Bey PAU) 2,519 1,201 2,837 Zali9 658 1,180 
Alberta ccm eee ee ae oe 5,020 3,188 1, 832 3, 683 2,878 805 1, 925 
British’ Columbia eee eenenr ere 16, 784 9, 849 6, 935 14, 620 11,411 3, 209 4, 866 
Total Canada, November, 1950........... 93,016 58,012 35, 004 82,319 64, 562 17, (5% 26, 623 
Total Canada, October, 1950.............. 62, 243 36, 512 Boniol 56, 790 44,320 12,470 15, 926 
Total Canada, November, 140% ene 114, 888 72, 180 42,708 | 100,586 83, 662 16, 924 Sih Halil 





1JIn addition, revised claims received numbered 19,109. 2In addition, 17,521 revised claims were disposed of. 
Of these, 649 were special requests not granted, and 1,011 were appeals by claimants. There were 2,730 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 3 Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. These 
are not included in the totals. 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS (1) NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of | Month of | Cumulative 














Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement November hoventtes Tonic 

1950 1949 Fiscal Year 

Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment....................... 8, 854 9, 366 56, 651 
Not employed............. Pe ca ca ie re Narre MELEE Ph ests ct fi 0° eine 2,472 465 17, 206 
INoticapableiotiand notiawvailabledorwortkee pees ee ere ee 1, 225 832 10,177 
Loss) of work due'to a labour:disputer.:.-o- 0c ee oe eee CE ee eran 193 106 3,013 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.....................-. 1,058 788 iil by 
Discharged for-miscond ucts.0. 4. use ae ee eee 653 849 5, 140 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause..................-eeeeeeeeeeees 4,669 4,969 R02) 
Otherreasons2t te icici leece ere ese che eee is elle ents i os eee eee ae te 8, 068 1,441 13, 507 
TOGA iccssdey stones 6 cies eee oe ce ee ey ee 27,187 18,816 148, 276 


1 Includes 9,430 revised claims, disqualified. 
? These include; Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
nmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





Month of November, 1950 








Number 
Receiving 
Province an EY BCs Number umber | Amount of 
November Commencing of Days Benefit 
25 to enene Benefit Pad 
December Paid a 
1, 1950 
WNewround land s..s.cenc tects nie etree ore ce eer he ee ee 360 307 9,953 24, 995 
(607) (379) (24, 168) (51, 709) 
Prince edwardvlslands. aes... coast bint sksecrn es ho eee eee 326 243 8, 889 18, 986 
ING VES COLIR a etalerttn cies ntti det aetata ae cence teeters, ban Oe eomeeeeae 4,740 2,955 111,515 266, 381 
News brunswickst.< 47. eck... <2 ee eee oh eee 3,797 2,493 93, 346 224, 640 
Quebec.) 5. FA Se... Sc Re Ala. fe ihe eras ee ee nh Ce oe 28,080 15, 336 642, 432 1, 464, 261 
Ontario ....:es ee. Fas eee oc) ee eee Se ee ee 19, 752 13, 462 454, 340 1,071,198 
Manitoba see. 2 fe SRN: on LR Ae occa A ke ee ee ee 4,172 2,390 93, 126 211,395 
Saskatchewan en. 4. Seton se ee OR ete ee ee eee Deo 1,375 39,324 88,828 
‘Alberta. 1. See os as Aiea. 2s SORE RE os eee ge Se ee ee 3, 648 2,044 Hake! 171,384 
British Columbian: & see ee ee. ee eee fb ee eee ee 11, 952 8,927 257, 467 642,035 
Total) Canada November 1950)... eee. a ane. eae 79, 052 49, 532 1,781, 566 4,184,103 
Total (Gana dagQOctoberMlG50 ime sees ee a eee 33, 102 1,540, 670 3,370, 904 
Total: CanadamNovember 1949.4 £54. co... 4: dato ne.« - atl aes ae ee 63,702 | 2,178,130 5, 048,373 





N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the 
totals. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
——————— ————————————————eeoooooeoeseaeOo—eeeooqoaooaqoaqoqoqoqoq«®«ooeeeeeeeeeee————S—Sa—e=S=S=sOom0m>o 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Percent-_ |_———— or 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel fe Pr pbs Eyisee 
— since ; urnish- iscel- ndex 
here Total Food Rent oe ° Clothing ings tand daneous (Cont 
1939 18 Services modities 
only) t 
NOLL comers ners cerca secretes 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
GI ee et otoraterotaietere sete | tora evoreretaveters 80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
1S Reena a cmencl meienioeteic 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
QL 7ee eee ewe eeeroeene 102-4 134-3 75°8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
ADI Site pn ee entints| Sets rain 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
NOID c.crdcrontaccrtestrc| coopera mes 126-5 164°8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
1990\.; Sk Phe Sac ocl os ee rte tes 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
0 CA SRR EE el cate OCS 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
1922 ee Se eo crowns seep ore 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
1923 oe ate tans Sl a cede stolen 120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
1924-2 OER eR al ooo ocean 118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
19255 tee eta ialis nose otters 119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
LODGS ee sce cre 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
0G aie daafaee ease lactone 119-9 130-8 114:5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
1928) Oar toe cell noteatotegers 120:5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
1090 hie trae trocere rel fofeite sustens 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
L9SQ 3) Ree rete toe eee eerie 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
93 Lis mecneseee teen cs, teens 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
1932 210 TR Wee calls aetaaceeie et 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
1933) ere ere toss Salo eeeacacinns 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
1934 Fae Ripert cn eects 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
L986 eee eaee seagesarees 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
19365 Be. arrears cas aetna 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
NOS TA cers cisthatisisine sists (eens eieniete 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
tS ena dion abe omen meooe code 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
$050 be arc tat ie gatas | ePetas ate 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
1040 Re hepos sa 48 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
MOET ee emits «6 10:8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
1942.2 $i serae tees as 16+1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122+4 
(94S oF echetetoe eet ats 17°6 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
NOES re Maa sietreete ae 18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
1045 atthe oseeverstenttorert 18°6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
19462. ee aseioloewcw aes £2-6 123-6 140-4 112:7 107°4 126°3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
1047 Minette. oe S4-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
T9482 Fee jeune. oe 58-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
19490 Vier be ence cs 69-6 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1949 
MATIUAT Vomit ce ecto 68-8 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-+5 
MebDruaryaee dence ce 68-8 159°5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167°8 128-1 183-3 
Marchien ast ae eeas 67-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-8 
Aprile eee fc ciseeen 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
BY sews ome de Acie 68-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
MUNG. seca seers 69-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
ET ATi oe Beret Gene Petey 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-8 
Augusta eee 61-6 162-8 209-2 123-4 129°5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
October eee. ee cee 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November.......... 60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 oot 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December........... 60-2 161:5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130°5 185-0 
1950 
Januaryeres. atcceens 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
Hebrusryes octseciees 60-8 161°6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166°4 132-1 184-7 
Marehicsaccncassur. wine 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166:3 132-1 185°8 
Aprils neice 62.7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181+2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
BDV eces « clee awe caer 62.7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
JUNGR hoe ences ae 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
Jul yes eee sie 66.2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 lszeo 191-0 
AUIGUStR ee cece 67-2 168-5 216:7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September........ ae 68:8 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
Octobery.=232F eo. 69-3 170°7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183°5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November......... 69-8 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
Vanuary sees ers 71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135: Sanlaseeeriere 





* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939 =100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1950 


Sourcr: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


0 eee nnn nn 


Total Home 
Furnish- | Miscel- 
ings and | laneous 





Dec. 1, | Nov. 1, ] Dec. 1, Food Rent Fuel Clothing 





1949 1950 1950 Services 
Hialiiax-poceecs caress 153-6 159-1 159-0 209-4 118-5 134-3 196-0 159-9 123-4 
SE OWN. Ads ete acts 158-0 167-5 167-6 212-0 122-9 137-0 202-4 168-9 132-8 
Montreal os. a , 164-1 174:°8 175-3 229-8 135-5 135-5 176-2 181-0 132-1 
Toronto hg es Gee 157-4 166-9 167-2 209-2 140-0 161-0 184-5 172-3 132-2 
Winnipege. 4. ...--.-% 155-7 165-3 166-2 222-4 130-1 123-2 178-2 178-4 127-6 
Saskatoon. oe «+t 162-7 168-7 169-6 226-5 126-1 140-8 * 190-2 180-1 125=1 
Mdmontoni..c..:.- 156-4 164-9 166-4 227-7 121-8 114-6 189-1 168-6 131-4 
Wan COMV Clicerr deren sces 161-9 171-7 172-6 Papal 125-4 142-6 194-4 171-4 136-9 


eee 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Sourcr: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. aie: 





Ps a 

Commodities Per | ‘goat | 1948 | 1946 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 459 
ert ee ee 6 le Fa 
Beef, sirloin steak... 0.2.0. see + jeer lb. 120-7 | 154-8 | 163-8 | 248-4 | 249-5 | 308-0 305-2 84-9 
Beet, round steakwesec.2- cc eclens = lb. 125-7 | 167-9 | 177-6 | 276-8 | 278-5 | 342-7 339-7 81-0 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime.........-- lb. 125-5 174-3 186-1 278-3 | 281-3 | 342-5 | 339-9 79-5 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed...... lb. 132-7 162-3 169-2 | 295-6 | 296-2 | 382-0] 380-8 62-7 
Beef, stewing, boneless.............-:- lb. 136-7 168-3 173°5 328-7 834-6 433-8 433-1 60°3 
Veal, front roll, boneless.............-- lb 139-3 174-0 175-7 | 303-0 | 310-7 | 368-6 | 371-5 63 +6 
lipid sy, IBMANOREhoconaucaans sounben owese lb. 109-9 | 152-8} 156-0 | 232-0] 245-1] 273-8 273-8 78-2 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut.........--. lb. 125-3 143-8 163°3 229-2 235-1 244-8 244-4 65-8 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock lit ocodueenll Wey 127-0 143-4 165-4 256-7 246-7 279-1 271-1 50-5 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind Hiimoce alt lst 132-3 142-5 162-7 232-0} 233°3 218-2 215-7 80-3 
Lard, pure package.........-+6++++--+> lb. 151-3 159-6 178-1 326°3 207-9 255-0 250-5 27°8 
Shortening, package.............---+5: lb 134-7 | 137-5 | 141-0 | 288-3 | 216-7] 238-3 239-0 34-3 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ Large, carton........ doz. 156-4] 181-3 | 175-1 | 212-6 | 196-6 | 230-3 233-6 71-9 
Mini een etree soictclers co sicverererele isos at. 111-0 95-4 139-4 160-5 165-1 174-3 174-3 19-0 
Butter, creamery, prints............--- lb. 140-5 148-0 164-8 | 267-8 | 239-6 | 223-8 | 228-6 62-4 
Cheese, plain, mild, 4 lb Pes De 174-6 165-4 170-7 229-0 226-0 226-7 227-5 30-3 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.........- lb. 106:5 | 106°3 107-9 | 150-8 | 165-1 | 177-6 | 177-6 11-3 
Flour, alll purpose...... 0-2. -- 4.7 -- <= lb. 127°3 194-2 | 124-2 | 187-9 | 221-2 | 221-2) 224-2 7-5 
Rolled @ats, package......--.-------= lb. 112-0 | 114-0 | 114-0] 153-6 | 159-9 187-1 | 188-7 12-5 
@ormHilakesy GiOZae eect cesta eter pkg 101-1 100-0 100-0 162-0 163-0 170-7 171-7 15:8 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s.......-.-..-----] tin 129-9 | 137-7 | 166-0 | 224-5] 184-0 184-0 | 190-7 20-0 
Pigas SL StOSa tees sco.s citrate dyseeieereye swrur + nis + tin 117-5 | 121-7] 130-8 | 150-0 | 147-5 146-6 | 147-5 16-7 
Corn, Cream, Choice, 15 0Z.........--- tin 128-3 132-7 145-1 187-6 | 178-8 171-6 | 172-8 15:5 
Bais Oly. cus sacer sens: eee ok lb. 129-4 | 133-3 | 162-7 | 280-4 | 252-9 249-0 | 259-2 12-8 
Onions) CoOkIng ss... sce sere es lb. 108-2 | 126-5 | 130-6 | 124-5 | 165-3 125-0 | 119-0 5-9 
Potatoes, No. 1, Table..........------ 10 lbs 89-9 149-4 | 126-8} 140-4 150-5 | 123-6} 121-8 26-8 
Prunes, bulk or in bag............---+- Ib: 115-8 120-2 144-7 177-2 196-5 219-0 224-2 25-9 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag......- lb. 104-0 | 108-6 | 125-2 | 129-1] 128-5 137-3 | 140-0 20-6 
Oranges, California............++++--:+> doz. 132-5 154-3 154-6 | 125-3 135-8 | 153-2 158-7 43-5 
Te Peyaat et lsts yc eee GN OGIOO HOD MOCO DELO Reo 4doz. | 111-3 | 148-6 149-5 | 142-2] 166-8} 169-2 | 168-6 26°8 
Jam, strawberry, 16 02..........++--+: jar 111-3 | 115-1 | 140-0] 150-4] 146-1 160-9 | 161-5 273 
Peaches, 20 oD fice stale ee I tin 101-5 | 106-1 | 125-4] 146-7 141-1 | 143-7} 144-7 28-0 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 02Z.........---- jar 118-3 | 128-9 | 134-0 | 145-8} 140 7) 145-9 | 147-4 19-7 
Corn SYttDs flO eccew nee se aap mre eee oS tin 138-0 | 157-7] 178-7 | 186-9 | 176-9 185-2 | 186-9 31-8 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 132-3. | 132-3 | 132-3 | 149-2 | 150-8 191-7 | 191-7 12-1 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package..... lb. 131-3 | 134-9 | 134-9] 154-0 157-1 | 198-1 | 198-1 12-6 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag ...... Ib. 141-6 | 131-7] 133-7] 186-1] 234-9 301-1 | 299-0 103-1 
Tea, black, 3 ib... Ses Kel Bai % ee pkg 145:2 |. 131-6 | 131-6.| 174-1} 177-2 182-0 | 182-0 53-3 





* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to December 1950 Prices. 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1950 
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per lb. package 





Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ large, carton 
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Milk, 
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Butter, creamery, prints, 
per lb. 





Cheese, plain, mild, 


per 3 lb. package 
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Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 
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+ 
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Flour, All-purpose 
per lb. 
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Rolled Oats, package, 
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Corn flakes, 
8 oz. package 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS’ 
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Avm==W OOUSLOCIEia. ce dacd cats teen cence 27-6 33°6 67:3 19-0 62-0 29°6 10-7 6-8 12-5 1537 
Manitoba— 
49=—Brandons macsoececkinees eokletirees » 28-4 35°3 71-6 17-0 60-0 31-3 11-6 7-4 12-3 16-4 
DU=—Winniper seeks ie eee cas eases 27-1 | 34-6] 72-7 | 18-0] 60-7] 30-6] 138-0 WOUlmetlog, | edo 
Saskatchewan— 
HI=—-MOOSCWAW seciccosciee sks eect 6 Gyiorhl) Sincl eRe see 18-0} 59-7] 30-2] 12-0 HEIAL NGG isso 
52—-PrincerAl berth: jchueiastss sven ses 27-5 35-0 74-4 18-0 61-4 30°5 10-4 7:5 12-6 16-2 
DG—— NGL INA perce ysis tortie aisle zie @ 3's 27-9 | 36-0] 76-7| 18-0} 59-0} 30-6} 12-0 7:3 12595 1) 16-3 
4 SASKALOON erties deletaeriacers yeaa ss 27-3 | 34-9| 73-6] 18-0] 60-0} 30-3] 11-2 70) |e On 1523 
Alberta— 

DO Cal earyeer tent esc chyoauiee-the ee 27-9 | 35-4] 77-2 19-0 | 60-7} 29-8} 12-0 7-2) | W222) 16:0 
DoW rumhellers eee aha eee 29-6 | 38-6] 73-0] 20-0} 61-3} 31-2 12-0 7:6 12-8 16-4 
e 
Die CAMONtON ae eb eerie «4 seieeet eros 28:1 | 35-9] 72-0] 18-0| 60-3 | 30-9] 11-2 7-1] 11-9] 15-8 
He beth brid cesctstaactec o cheers es fi 28-0 | 35-1| 74:0] 18:0} 61-0] 29-9] 12-0 7-3} 11-7 | 14-9 

British Columbia— 
59== NBNAIINO Meche ae ate oat ede. se > 31-3 | 33-6] 79-0] 19:0} 64-6] 31-3] 138-9 (peer |) aI ayer 
60—New Westminster..............-. 99=7 882-9 | e74-O Hi e21-0 6392 | 82997 Jj) 13-9 7-2 ie 12-Ou dood 
Gi=—PrincesRupert.njcedesitectcteselos s+ 29-9 | 35-9 | 81-4] 27-0] 64-4] 33:6] 14-0 7-9 ttesOot Le O 
(pW Behl. Jeena Ald Goah6 SUDO manne 30-5 | 36-2 | 81-9 | 21-0| 62-6| 31-4] 14-0 7-5) |) 12260) 11598 
e 
63=—_Vancouvelneen«.6 octet eels Daisice- 30-3 | 81-7 | 73-7 1 19-0 | 63:3 | 80-4} 13-9 7st eOnie Loss 
64==VaCtOria soot cers cals Hien «3% > 31-4 33-8 77-9 19-0 63-3 31-1 13-9 7-6 12-1 15-5 


pe ee eee foe ee NS 
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TABLE F-4.— RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 





a & 
Canned 3 rs 
Vegetables n aie 2, 
P 2 Fy os a 
‘5 aes Cio | ee Ce Pe E 
© p, So Lr} “4 z =| Re dias 5 « 
8 Soul scodietted) cel to pile eal ce Bs 
Locality as 5 2.5 g— ie ce) > peel Bi fe 8.5, 
os nl See Blas we is.| 88 | Se {88 |e. 
go s 3S 8 a } es) 2 an oO g 8 e 8 
SS] Oe] Bis) | Ce le aies | aa | ee |e es 
So a ; ag =o Se oT, aS 2 © a 
fo | #8) ES | se | £8] $2) 38) 35} 28) £2] 28 
SG ile elu ob ec om ecMyal alo at Td acd 
a cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
P.E.L— 
1—Charlottetown...........«. 22-3 16-5 15-8 12-7 6-2 16-9 24-6 20-0 45-0 37:0 52-0 
Nova Scotia— 
2—— El alifax y.tccstiis cetrced s aisvete 21-5 17-5 16-8 12-6 5-0 22-4 27-9 18-8 45-6 27-9 52-9 
38—New Glasgow..........- : 2159 oh mane 15-9 11-3 Sal eee lata covee|) 46-2 sae Ommeol 7) 
p 
A——-SVANOV 2 eascrete ete estes Hal) Zot) 16-7 16-9 Heol) 4-9 24-5 28-5 18-7 45-3 30-2 52-2 
O— Truro. «3. brecton oa ee WANIk see ere 15-7 11-9 5:3 20-4 27-5 18-3 44.7 29-0 51-1 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton.............+0 UCTS VE UPS io monbe 12-1 5-9 | 18-2} 26-7] 19-5 | 39-0| 27-0] 49-6 
J—Monetons eens sacs tone « O14 | 817-1 158 1 2-0 5-9 | 20-9 | 27-7{ 18-7 | 47-1 | 28-4] 51-9 
S—SamtwWohni i... seerelee 20:4 | 16-6] 15-4] 13-2 5-5 | 19-3 | 27-0] 19-7] 45:6] 28-0] 53-4 
Quebec— 
0 Ghicoutimive.. ee 1888) ca. oil oars ences 9-0 | 28-2 | 19-5] 27-7} 44-4] 28-3 | 60-0 
HIlls Ama hee 17-08 16-40 ge 12-3 | 6-8 | 22-7 | 24-2 | 20-2] 41-1] 24-4| 49-2 
g 
11—Montreal.e 0. eee 18-3 13-4 13-3 12:5 6-2 22-3 25-4 19-8 41-4 22-7 52-2 
i= Quebec hia cha ae 19-0 | 17-1] 15-0] 12-3] 6-6| 20-9] 23-6 | 22-3] 42-9] 26-8] 54-6 
13—St. Hyacinthe............. #176.) (17:20 (15-27| 1048 7-0 | 28-8 | 26-4 | 20-7 14 41-7 | 24-9 | 51-6 
14—St Johnsteeeee see ee 1G (Cl Ole Peal lab acca. 11-7 6-0 22+4 23-9 20:5 41-4 26-0 51-0 
15—Sherbrooke............ese. 18-8 UGG eo ae acs 12-4 74 23-0 28°3 22+4 44-] 25-9 53°3 
16=Sorel St. Se eee. 17-8 | 15:7 | 16-7] 11-7] 10-0} 25-0 | 22-0} 19-6 | 40-8 | 25-0] 51-8 
i 
17—Thetford Mines............ 1 SAC fel i re Ser es carafe ew Fah 7-6 25-4 27-5 24-3 44.4 26-3 54-0 
18—Three Rivers.............. IWC ental lon oh aoe 12-8 7-1 21-6 24-0 21-1 44.7 26-0 51:3 
Ontario— 
19—Bellevillelec ase elec Le eee tae eo 0 12-9 4-8 DO eee oe 19-0 423 26-0 48-0 
20—Brantford..... Pet a ry See 20-4 15-7 15-0 12-9 4-9 PASE Mess Heuer 20°8 42-9 25-0 47-8 
2i-—Broekvilleseg. a. eee, 18-7 17-4 15-1 12-5 6-1 25-2 25°4 lel: 39-3 26-9 50-4 
s 
2o—@ hatha mee cece. cctace ace oe 19-3 16-5 14-8 13-8 4-2 24-7 23-0 18-1 39-0 26-7 49°6 
23—Comwallinow. chee 18-9 16:3 17-0 11-4 7-5 25-3 25-7 21-7 41-1 PBCU 47-3 
n 
24—Fort William.............. 19-0 17-6 14-2 12-6 5-1 35-4 25:7 23-8 40-8 28-7 52°6 
25—(G Al Gage sects meth cen eee 20-6 18-3 14-4 11-7 4-2 24-6 27°9 18-8 39-9 25-6 48-2 
26——Guelplise tenis socom cen 19-9 17-2 14-7 11-6 4-6 23-9 25-6 19-4 39-9 26-2 48-0 
8 n i 
Zi ami tonsess se seen eee 19-1 | 18-0} 15-0] 14-0 4-8 | 25-7] 28-9] 19-0 | 45-0 | 27-3] 47-8 
n 
28—KINgPstOnseeeh. cee caela-k oe 18-4 | 16-0] 15-2] 18-2 5-2 | 25-5 | 24-2] 19-1] 39-3 | 24-9} 49-3 
29——Iitchener rake eee ne. 18-9 | 16-8] 14-7] 11-7 4-8 | 26-2] 25-0] 19-3 | 42-6] 26-8 | 48-2 
n 
30—London) Shs. ccee nase: 19-0 | 17-3] 15-0} 11-3 5-0 | 23-4] 24-7] 18-2 | 44-1] 25-2] 46-7 
31—Niagara Falls.............. 18-3 | 16-5] 14-7} 12-4 4-3 | 23-4] 24-5 | 20-3] 48-5 | 25-7 | 49-3 
i 
32—North’ Bayse.-scceeee es 20 Balceen ae tae as 12-5 4-9 | 28-5 | 26-3 | 24-3] 41-7] 28-5] 49-0 
8 
So OBA Ware arte eee. TS *65) LO:a| eerie lie? Se Jule 2oroulnecees 18:7 | 42-6] 25-9] 47-8 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1950 











Locality = BI 
3 2, 
cts 
P.E.L.— 
1—Charlottetown........... 29-0 
Nova Scotia— 
Peed 6: UNIT) de Bete aon RCE. 29-0 
3—New Glasgow............ 29-7 
Be VIONO WSF foc a Sithteine tate sk 29-3 
Daas LUPO neem crotch efoisve ote ell sfasels: 01g 2 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton.............. 26-7 
(—MonctOns \ccrk ss coe doo J 29-6 
8—Saint John............... 28-9 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi, .....4...5 225... 31-5 
RO rer FEU recs Seas tes eee 27-4 
Li—-Montreall.c 2: ¢vges sowed: 28-5 
12—Quebess. cesses ole orcas odes 28-1 
183—St. Hyacinthe............ 28-5 
bob. SOUNDS eave alee stews He 27-7 
15—Sherbrooke.............. 28 
1G--Sorele. 6 ah ceteake ws. 26-7 
17—Thetford Mines........... 27-2 
1e—"Pbree Piversiscts .csasacd 27-5 
Ontario— 
19—Bellevillese qe scutes = eee a 
20—Brantiord 0h «ay. bole ae: ar4 
Al=—BrOCkVillsi. sie cts wissen 0s<| ee sna 
22 G NALROIN yess stow ease o> 1s #e aes 
Zoe LOIN Wall na. fee nda 659 a| Ser sre.5« 
24-—Vort William. 228... 50.42 [sen e10 
Dhl be oe cy Cae teh acts eae eine senses 
26-—Guelphisesaewe ttle sts 27- 
Zi Tamil ton eerterctteta sels «ei islerale 79 = 
28——ISINGStOn geese « s ceisae wei 28-5 
29— Kitchener isi)... Se.e0.. 26-3 
a0—Londont. te... fate cu. 26-5 
31—Niagara Falls...) Ssdia..5.iee's2. 
82—North Bay2> ccc cee sen ones 29-0 
Boa ORNE WE cox les vis'aljo5 Sie ms os si| eee os 





Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 


Corn syrup, 
per 2 Ib. tin 











Sugar 
i=] 
fo) 
od. : 
a6 | 32 
“'s | BS 
of ao 

a ra 
o Me) ® 
ew ey 
38 B id 
on oo 
Salto a 
Oo pH 
cts cts 
1242 11-7 
11-6 12-6 
11-9 12-2 
12-4 12-9 
12-2 12-6 
11-9 11-9 
12:5 125 
11-7 12-1 
12-4 11-6 
11-9 11-8 
11-4 11-9 
11-9 11-9 
11-3 11-4 
11-4 10-7 
11-6 12-0 
11-3 11-1 
11-9 11-4 
11-6 lp Logs 


12: 


—_ 
— 
COR Oo Car CoO | (Sa S31 CO CO ag pe 


— 
bo 
ao Fr DO WY BO HO aA NHN DD Ww 


11- 
12-3 
12-4 
13-3 
11-9 


aI 





Coffee, medium, in bags 
per lb. 


108-5 
104-8 
105-0 
110-1 
103-8 
109-3 
107-8 


105-5 

99-6 
104-6 
103-3 
108-9 
100-7 

99-9 
101-6 
102-1 
101-5 

99-1 
101-6 

99-9 
114-5 
102-5 





Tea, black, medium, 
per 3 lb package 








Coal 

















Rent (a) 

s = 

EN ee 

x fea) 

; | $s ede 
SS Ne 15. SON ie caterers tects 
ee 17.00 | 31.00-35.00 
oe a 12.10 | 22.00-26.00 
ee hak (0g tie ae 
ee 17.00 | 23.00-27.00 
oe os 1Gc4 Del nue diene es 
head 17.75 | 23.50-27.50] 

eet 
PAT OU eevee neon (eter oe i kid 
Oe, BOY Pateaccouke we ee 
yet hs) Wee e 28 .50-32.50 
24-00) letters 33 .00-37.00 
2G. OO feetts-spo att erarctdoeravererets 
24? 50i# erasers aletsocrere rare ain 
O50) eee 2550-29. 50 
Day 75: (evan sleet oe 
Zac HO) areeets |inerias ecru. © 
DA BOI Werccsteverstat lls st oeeetere Molere's oie 
DA 2D elec e.sers 24 50-28 .50 
D480: | aac | sealer 
24. DO Nsl.es are ate! lle ake shbereteteeretvieye 
26); DO Vetatalere ayes teretereesis seteeetaterets 
Da OO teen 31.50-35.50 
DO ROOM | rercten torso eeta sense aisles sete 
DA STD) [cre oe Bo el nee everoreet stasis 
DA OO \reaorstererers 33 .50-37.50 
25°50. [es tne: 3750-41 .50 
QA OO! I eiecusasrs 33 .00-37 .00 
WNEUUN Rosdeon 31.50-35.50 
24.00" Iisa sinis's'|'sareeeteveteneiereteiere 
27°00: tearaes Ne eee 
DEP HO Ul os ovei she'll onctois enero ciepsintelets 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 











Canned 
Vegetables 
Locality = 5 Ss 
aie ee 
on ae } cts cts cts. 
S4—Olitawari; sieec 5. bees Sah 19-0} 14-1] 15-3 
35—Owen Sound...........--+ 10:2.) 16:07) ee 
36—Peterborough..............| 17-8 | 18-0 |....... 
87—-Port Arthur: cud ts sos sae 19-0 | 18-6] 15-7 
38—St. Catharines............- 18-6 | 15:3} 15-4 
39—St. Thomas...........-.-- 19-1} 17:3} 15-8 
AQ—BaTMG ss sce oi dst vos 5s vd oe 19-8 | 17-0} 16-0 
41-—-Sault Ste. Marie........... 18-7 | 18-4} 15-0 
AD=Strationd .).ctesensaes sh se 19-4 | 17-0 15-7 
492 -ONGDULY nei c. see eee 18-7 | 15-9 | 14-7 
44—Timmins.:......0.02056+6 0 20-3 | 17-3 | 16-5 
A5—POLOntOws gactel> 1c se «pen ciciera 18-6 | 17-3} 13-9 
46—Welland......::. ss--.c-gee], t-@ || 14-@5) 8 16-3 
A W INGBOL siete cies sian Riopage. loin ots 18-4 | 16:6] 15-3 
48—Woodstock...............- 18-7 | 16-7} 15-2 
Manitoba— 
A9— Brandon i.e caisasaeteeis ce PPP Sse. 8G 5 16-0 
50—Winnipeg...............08. 21-3 | 17-3 | 15-8 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw........-..-.+.0 PPR | Bees 16-2 
52—Prince Albert.............- Poy f Watts Nooeeads 
Go7- Regina s: sone teas rent 22-6 | 17-1] 16-4 
§4—Saskatoon...i:....00ec0eee- QD ale Naeice 14-9 
Alberta— 
OO— Calgary sisteh esis <b stata 23:0 | 16-1] 15-3 
56—Drumheller................ 24-1 | 14-4] 17-2 
57—Edmonton................- 22:7 | 16:0} 15-7 
58—Lethbridge................ D220 sce teoer: 14-2 
British Columbia— 
G9=- Nanaimo. .5.c66 25 os tes os 21:6 | 18-7 | 16:3 
60—New Westminster.......... 20:0 | 17-2 | 14-5 
61—Prince Rupert............. 24-4] 18-1 17-3 
Gaae Diraal ie, sane s cateees ater 28D) Mechs 18-5 
68—Vancouver......5...0-e00es 20:3 | 16-7 | 14:5 
G4 Victoria Pitoas satec cee oe en 20-4 | 17-7 | 16-4 








Beans, common dry, 
white, per lb. 





seeeees 


Onions, cooking, 
per lb. 





cts. 


5:3 
4-4 
4-9 
5:6 
3:7 
4-7 
5:9 
6-2 
5:0 
4:7 
5:8 
4-2 
4-8 
4-8 
4-9 


7-7 
6-1 


5:8 
8-7 
7:5 
7:9 


6-6 
7-1 
7-1 
6-4 


6-3 
5-1 
7:3 
7:3 
5:3 
6-5 


Potatoes, No. 1, table 





Prunes, bulk, or in bags 
per lb. 





cts. 


coer eee 


ce eeeoe 


a 


Raisins, Australian seedless, 
bulk, or in bag, per lb. 





cts. 


Oranges, California 
per dozen 





Q 
+ 
n 


42-0 
41-7 
40-5 
43-2 
42-9 
41-1 
42-3 
43-8 
40-5 
41-7 
43 +2 
44-1 
42-9 
48-0 
42-9 


45-6 
46-2 


45-0 
46-8 
45-3 
46-8 


43-8 
45-9 
44-7 
43-2 


40-2 
37°5 
46-5 
42-3 
37-8 
43-8 


Lemons, 300 
per 4 dozen 





CLS. 


25-3 
25-4 


Jam, strawberry, with pectin 
per 32 oz jar 


$ | 
ct 
wn 

| 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1950 















































Sugar Coal 
Locality 3 oe § = 3 9 Rent (a) 
s| 38 | aa | 34] fe Ee ee: 
R| 28 | ga | 32 | eg a. | 28 | 28 
| 58/88) as | se gh) 8] 28 
= ) > = < a) 
cts cts. cts cts cts cts $ $ re 
34—Ottawa........sccececees 28-5 40-4} 30-2] 11-8] 12-0 54-3 125.50 Uwtcecs 3900-43 .00 
35—Owen Sound............-- 28-0 | 35-3 | 30-5] -12-1 | 12-0 Bar 6 e000 ceca [eka ene mh shee 
36—Poterborough........:.0ses]seceees 36-7 | 28:6] 11-5} 11:8 . She 3. [ab Se Rael greve | oelegs teal® erateun ys 
37—Port Arthur...........0:. 97-3. | 44-2) 32-7| 12-7] 18-3 . §128.1626:00 Foto ins 25 50-29 .50 
GE, CAP NBEINOS cee ca 26 | ama aus 86-3 | 29-0} 11-7] 12-8 . 53°7 | 24.26 lac... 33 .50-37 .50 
39—St. Thomas............-- 25-4) 41-3 | 31-0] 11:9 | 12-2 5br 60) 24. BO al ete Waele aie ates ns 
PUES hate SARS OC Or oO) Been 40:0 | 30-2} 11-8] 11-9 Bie 2) 28.00: | imesoracs eerste ses 
41—Sault) Ste. Mariescc.accc+- |... 37:6 | 30:5 12-1 11-4 YS MOLY |W semacal lacnaos anos 5500 
AQ——Stratlorde.«wc.ccen sees 27-0 | 39-0 | 29-9 12-2 12-0 HAP OM 24200) |pisiaeters eiicsiesteleteerstate 
43—Sudbury.........--+-+00 28-3 | 38-3 | 33-0] 12-2) 12-5 . 54-4 | 26.50 |....... 36.00-40.00 
44—Timmins..............+++ 27-3.) 40-9 | 32-3 12°5 13-0 BACT 20. OO: | evtaaretel terse: 0 seeeele eth 
Ah OFONGO acme: eee olsaraa ts «<7 Qe |) otek 28-8 11-3 12-1 , 58a |) Zae900 a seers 4150-45 .50 
AG—Wellandes csc ciaje0 90 50a 95-4 | 36-0| 28-6] 11-6] 12-2 , 4 SSN G7: BY LUN Ge ehucl loca cena a 
47—Windsor..........+-++++5 95-0} 338-7 | 29-7 11-5 12-1 . 53°0 | 24.50 }......- 31.50-35.50 
48—Woodstock.......-..+--+:|....6-. 37-7 | 30-0] 11-9 | 12-3 3 HE BAL OOANDS .00 | [rege aus wl starry tn 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon...........++++:- 31-7 | 43:6 | 34:8] 13: 14-6 SPAY WNs Gotan TRU ern om cine) Tec 
50—Winnipeg..........---+++: 27-0 | 41-6 | 32-0 14: 15-1 ORCS || moeaoe 18.00 | 33.00-37.00 
Saskatchewan— 
§1—Moosed awe wcteriis les lr | vee o es 43-71 35:0] 13: 13-8 Sle OM eerie. TAA GO) ers cto oust 
BO—Peince Albert. «6650-2 0st lonee ees 43-9 | 35-7 | 14- 14-7 it ha We Sere TOS HOn bes cnctaind a /o%s'3 
BI —ROLINA. oe cieieiojci a) j0p0 esis) + 30-0 | 41-6] 34-8 13: 14-2 5S 3h laa sae 16.00 | 32.00-36.00 
54—Saskatoon.............-+- 29-0 | 47-9 | 34-0 13- 15:0 AG» ON lasts crete 14.90 | 25.00-29.00 
Alberta— 
ip CREEr Nas cannen 6nd DoOmOGDe 28-4 | 39: 34-1 12 13-9 DO hallgniocane 12.50 | 32.00-36.00 
56—Drumbeller.............- 29-7 | 48- 36:6 | 18 14:9 Ge a0) We bbe allonongne 25 .50-29 .50 
57—Hdmonton...........+--- 98-4 | 40-3 | 33-8 12 14-3 ANE es oondc 8.20 | 29.50-33.50 
58—Lethbridge.............-- 27-0 | 41-0 | 33-7 12: 14-4 WOT Was coone SOO ays saosin 
British Columbia— 
BOS Nanadinom secures: lene sieve [ores 357°) Bl«7 |) Its 13-5 BIER dren eee ce lnc 5 0ar e's 
60—New Westminster 26:0 | 35-7 | 31-3 11-0 12-8 . Oleb) Werdaes)= 17.30 | 24.00-28.00 
61—Prince Rupert............ B0-7)| 41:2). a&-% 12-9 13-9 : DoeAe everest 18.75 | 22.00-26.00 
62—Trail ek ah ae OEE IE 30-5 | 40-8 | 34-3 | 12-8] 13-9 . B2e Sree TQEIDS eacahena ote 
63—Vancouver.......--+++0+- 26:6 | 35-1 | 30-4] 11-0} 12-5 . Dl din | eretorsyers 17.55 | 30.00-34.00 
64—Victoria.......s...eeeeees 29-2 | 37-9] 30-7 11:8 | 18:1 . Spi’) I Segood 18.65 | 25.00-29.00 





Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases, with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices etc., occur from time to time. 

(a) Rental ranges shown above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used as a meas- 
ure of change in rents paid for the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. _ (b) Averages 
include prices for cuts with bone in. (c) Including butts. _ (d) Mixed—hock-off and hock-on. (e) Mixed—carton and 
loose. (f) Loose. (g) Estimate. (i) Mixed—California and Australian. (k) Pure. (m) 360's. (n) Mixed— 
package and bulk. (p) Package. (s) Mixed—choice and fancy. (t) Tin. 
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‘OS6I ‘Arenuer Suruurseq ‘001 = 6 E61 YNSNY ‘sorIos MON (u) 


‘ounf UO SelIas MaNy (£) 


polied 10j ore sosvioae AT1e9 x (f) 





Ce i ec er ed 


Ce ee cr oe rs 


Ce ee Oe a ee ir ery 


cer et eee ee 
eee eserves 


ee ese oeveee 


*IBaA Jo J[BY 4SIY OJ St OBVIOAV J FET 


eee eter ene 


. 


eee eeseos 


*‘Jequles9(q{—-ounf osBIOAY (UZ) 


‘OOT=FI6I 
*ATIOJIENY) (p) 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-DECEMBER, 











1949-19507 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers < 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Cons Com: T srie en 
mencing In mencing In Man- Batimated 
During | Existence} During |Existence | Working ipo 
Month Month Days Tne g 
1950* 
DANUALY :us s- fae de lek oe ee eee 9t 9 2,456t 2,456 39,488 0-05 
PebrusEy nest eso eee ee ete 10 15 2,881 3,764 26, 300 0-03 
Mfarcits..c22. bees eo: ee ce ee 13 PA; 4,604 5,659 25,118 0-03 
A DULL Pe set co ROPE GOP EE ne 10 20 Tf385 2,585 14, 640 0-02 
MY ck Ue £ ee ee eee 14 23 2,905 3,488 23,874 0-03 
DUNC cs deh eee: ee 17 27 1,678 2,781 30, 152 0-04 
DULY tea See See eee 18 32 4,930 6,379 50, 750 0-06 
August. ..0. of eee ere are 8 19 127, 933 129,787 11,053,000 1-26 
September... 2... soe ee 11 20 Voi 125 15, 902 38, 376 0-05 
Octobeor....o...b oe. Bees ee ee tke? 20 11,933 1A eae 29,973 0-04 
INOVember: iota ae Ah nec et 8 17 11, 663 13,714 49,125 0-06 
Decom bers. h.. accent eee ee 6 13 1,138 2,562, 8,438 0-01 
Cumulative totals 136 186,981 1,389, 234 0-14 
1949 
ANUS: ; 5.18 ears ren ee 10 10 1,811t 1,811 9,710 0-01 
Kebruar ye. op . Sey. oe. eee ee 7 10 6,721 7,245 iL, 002 0-09 
Manel : - aad god: Oe: ke eee 9 il 1,951 6,601 136,317 -0-16 
ol tt ae ee oe rene fee. P 9 18 2,097 7,851 138,931 0-17 
NEAT mh. coca Abra: eee ee eee 15 23 4,028 10, 532 173,925 0-21 
DUNG es Rea a ee 16 28 4,290 IEE Sil 141,197 0-17 
July: A aes: PSSA =e eee 12 20 cw ay 12,592 58,005 0-07 
ADGUEE. hhh ee A es wee 14 20 3,390 4,574 SO nanO 0-04 
September! led: ce dacts..> escuaee Sue ie 25 6, 15 8,588 67,933 0-08 
Wetober. 7) fe Wa? ee ee 14 22, 10, 769 16, 433 69, 992 0-08 
November -:icc:d. es ceo 11 22 1,381 8,925 135, 690 0-16 
Decemibers yk .ictocerd papa meen: Tf 15 767 3,197 24,039 0-03 
Cumulative: totalass. .. 215 17 Bidar 1,063, 667 | 0-11 





* Preliminary figures. 

{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. Inthe statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such jn the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1950 (*) 





Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish-| Workers 


Particulars (?) 


—_— fo | |S 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December, 1950 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Cotton and rayon underwear 


factory workers, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Weavers and spinners, 
Grand’Mere, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 


Wire rope and cable factory 


workers, 
Lachine, P.Q. 


Metal factory workers, 
Fort Erie, Ont. 


Steel products factory 
workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters and labourers, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Garage workers, 
Brandon, Man. 


1 


40 


41 


164 


87 


1,000 


40 


52 





500 |Commenced May 11; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to court 
of referees; partial return of 
workers, unterminated. 


250 |Commenced October 2; inter-union 


dispute re bargaining agency; 
employment conditions no longer 
affected by the middle of Dec- 
ember; indefinite. 


300 |Commenced September 5; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, 423-hour week with the 
same take-home pay as for 45 
hours, and adjustment of minor 
grievances, following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated 
December 4; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of employ- 
ers. 


650 |Commenced September 27; for a 


new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, reduced hours, and 
revision of incentive plan; termi- 
nated December 12; return of 
workers pending reference to con- 
ciliation board; indefinite. 


3,500 |Commenced October 31; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, increased 
union security, sickness and acci- 
dent insurance, pension plan, exten- 
sion of vacations with pay, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
boards; terminated December 5; 
conciliation, provincial, and 
negotiations; compromise. 


40 [Commenced November 23; for dis- 


missal of foreman, following dispute 
with a carpenter; terminated Dec- 
ember 1; negotiations; in favour of 
employer (see later strike). 


100 |Commenced November 23; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated Dec- 
ember 4; return of workers; in 
favour of employers. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1950 () 








Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation Man Particulars(?) 
and Locality Establish-; Workers | Working 
ments Days 


| 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December, 1950 


MInING— 


Coal miners, 3 407 2,000 |Commenced December 21; protest 
Lethbridge, Alta. by contract miners against pushing 
cars to coal face; partial return of 
workers, unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 


Textile factory workers, 1 445 400 |Commenced December 4; protest 
Cornwall, Ont. against removal of time-study 
checkers in carding room; termi- 
nated December 4; negotiations; in 
favour of employer. 
Textile dyeing factory 1 111 385 |Commenced December 19; dispute 
workers, over bonus of monthly coupons for 
Valleyfield, P.Q. rayon; terminated December 22; 
negotiations; compromise, coupons 
discontinued, increase in wages 
granted. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 
cals, etc.— 
Clay products factory 1 ra! 213 |Commenced December 5; for Rand 
workers, formula for union dues in new 
Medicine Hat, Alta. agreement under negotiations; 
terminated December 7; concili- 
ation, provincial and negotiations; 
compromise. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 2 29 75 |Commenced December 18; for re- 
Cornwall, Ont. employment of three carpenters 
following strike on Nov. 23-50, see 
above; terminated December 20; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 
'TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways and Local Bus 
Lines— (3) 
Bus drivers, 1 15 25 {Commenced December 19; for a new 
Windsor, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages, 40-hour week with same 
take-home pay as for 48 hours, and 
other changes, following reference 
to conciliation board; terminated 
December 19; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(?) 875 indirectly affected. 
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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 





This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at March 10, as the LABOUR GAZETTE went to press. It was prepared 
by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


pe WAS the case during most of the fall and winter, the number of 
registrations for work on file with National Employment Service 
throughout February continued well below last year’s figures. By the begin- 
ning of March, there were 296,700 applications for jobs on file at local employ- 
ment service offices, an increase of only 4,000 from the previous month and 
almost 80,000 below the corresponding figure last year. During most of 
February, the total registrations hovered around the 300,000 mark, with a 
slight decrease in the last week. In Ontario and British Columbia there was 
a drop in job applications over the month. 

While the employment situation in the last few months has dif- 
fered in many important respects from that of last winter, it has still much in 
common with it. As was the case last year, the majority of those registering 
for jobs at National Employment Service are persons displaced from seasonal 
industries. Although the layoffs due to material shortages have increased 
over last year, the number of persons actually affected does not bulk large in 
the total unemployment. This situation may of course change in the future, 
as the system of priorities for basic materials begins to operate, and as 
present inventories are exhausted. 

The predominance of workers from the seasonal industries in the 
total registering for jobs indicates that recent changes in the economy in 
response to the preparedness program have not yet produced a general 
demand for unskilled and semi-skilled workers. While the heavy labour 
demand in the logging industry in both eastern and western Canada has 
provided many more winter jobs for those released from agriculture, trans- 
portation and construction than last year, even the current high level of 
operations in the logging camps cannot provide sufficient work to reduce 
winter unemployment to that of 1948-49. 

It is the skilled workers who have felt most directly the impact of 
the preparedness program. Of this relatively small section of the labour force, 
only in the machine shop trades has the demand threatened to exceed the 
supply. For the past few months, the heaviest demand has been for drafts- 
men, machinists, tool and die makers and related occupations. . 

The pressures on the supply of this particular group of skilled 
workers stems partly from the needs of the defence plants, and partly from 
the increase in production and employment in certain heavy goods industries. 
The aircraft industry, for example, 1s now in the process of tooling-up in 
preparation for full scale production. It requires a substantial number of key 
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skilled men, especially in the machine shop trades, on whom the employment 
of large numbers of semi-skilled and unskilled men depends. Since aircraft 
engines will be produced in Canada on a large scale for the first time, it is 
likely that the proportion of skilled workers will be larger in this industry 
than during the war. At the same time, the increase in demand for consumer 
durable goods, and in capital investment in manufacturing, means an increase 
in employment for this type of worker in such industries as automobiles and 
parts, electrical apparatus, machinery building and railroad equipment. 

This increase in employment in the durable goods industries is 
one of the more important points of contrast with the employment situation 
last winter. At that time, the slowing down of the rate of capital investment 
in manufacturing, together with the falling off in export demand for certain 
heavy goods industries, had resulted in considerable unemployment among 
the skilled and semi-skilled workers in the metal trades. 

Since the current heavy demand for skilled machine shop workers 
results from the preliminary tooling-up process in certain defence plants, at 
a time when employment has increased in durable goods industries, the 
current strong demand for this particular type of skilled labour may turn 
out to be of relatively short duration. The pressures on supplies of skilled 
machine shop tradesmen from non-defence industries may be gradually 
relieved if the restrictions on credit and the system of priorities for vital 
materials begin to affect their production. As well as causing layoffs due to 
material shortages, the allocation of basic materials for defence, essential 
construction and resource development may put a definite limit on expansion 
plans in less essential enterprises. 

The National Advisory Council on Manpower has suggested that 
the National Employment Service could be of great service to the defence 
industries in filling skilled positions, by encouraging skilled men who apply 
for work to take jobs in these plants. As the skilled jobs are gradually filled 
in defence plants, their labour demand may be expected to change, with 
the emphasis shifting gradually from skilled to semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers who will make up the bulk of the staff when these industries are 
operating at capacity. 

Even the type of skilled worker most in demand by defence indus- 
tries will change as work on the projected defence plans gets under way. 
Once the shipbuilding program begins on a large scale in the spring, demand 
for construction tradesmen will be heavy, since the shipyards employ a con- 
siderable number of electricians, plumbers and steamfitters and carpenters, 
as well as tradesmen associated with structural steel building and assembly 
of heavy steel plates. Since the construction industry is anticipating a 
heavy program this spring and summer, it is possible that this type of 
labour will be in short supply in some areas. The problem will be eased 
considerably to the extent that the system of priorities for basic materials is 
able to cut down the less essential building. 

The developing preparedness program will call for a continuous 
readjustment within the labour force. Surpluses of unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers, and shortages of a particular type of skilled men, which 
characterize the current situation, are largely the symptoms of a preliminary 
stage of readjustment. 


IN BRIER 2 

The cost-of-living index rose from 172:°5 to 175:2 between 
January 2, and February 1, 1951. The increase was largely due to higher 
prices for foods, clothing and home furnishings. The food index advanced 
from 220-2 to 224-4, as higher prices for most foods, particularly meats and 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of March 10, 1951.) 














Principal Items 


Manpower— 
Total Civilian labour force (a) 
Persons with jobs...... 


Persons without jobs and seeking work (a). 


Registered for work, N.E.S. 


A PEAT NOP IOUE A. mys ogee Weal (Albion vale 


Quebec Region 
Ontario Region. ....+.:... 
Prairie Region 
Pacific Region 

Motalenallanecronces,, eras ci. 4. 


Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurances benetit (Oates a, eles. oe 
Amount of benefit payments (c).... 


Index of employment (1939 = 100). 


Immigration..... = oe 
Industrial Relations— 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost. 

No. of workers involved 

INfop oecuueliqsey —- ee eae 


Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly salaries and wages... 


Average hourly earnings (mfg.).......... | 


Average hours worked per week (mfg.). .. 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).. 


Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39 = 100)..... 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946=100)... 


Total labour income......... 


Industrial Production— 
Motalataves 1935—-c90—=100)ee 2a... a2 
Manufacturing cs. 5-65.. con. - 
Non-durables. .. 
Durables. 


Trade- 
Retail trade 


Eixports.... 
i Benito ln CME ee ae eRe kee 














December 


December | 
| December | 
December 


November 


January 
January 





Date Amount 
Nov 4 5, 201, 000 
Nov 4 5, 084, 000 
Noy 4 117,000 | 
Mar. | 45,201 
Mar. | 92,509 
Mar. | 63,389 | 
Mar. l 50, 761 

Mar. l 44 837 
| Mar. I 296, 697 
Feb. I 247 , 642 | 
January £9 829, 437 
Jan. I 175-3 
December 7,061 
| 
February 18,878 
February 4,508 
February 18 | 
Jan. he $45 31 
Jan. 1 $1.09 
Jan. | 43-1 
Jan. I $46 94 
Feb. 1 175-2 
Jan. 1 111-2 
December |$703, 000,000 





210-2 | 
219-6 | 
195-4 
261-1 


$728 , 600, 000) 


8285. 100,000. 
($327 , 500, 000) 








(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. 


the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 


(b) Includes ordinary live claimants plus claimants f 


(c) Includes $462,000 in supplementary benefit. 


(d) This percentage compares the cumulativ 


from same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various gor 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
tion, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department 


Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 


including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the 


Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immugra 


of Labour. 


Percentage Change 
From 


Previous 
Month 


wo 








Same Date 
Previous 
Year 


0) 
6 


| 
to 
us 


md mT SO OD OO SD 


| 
[oP) 


6 


—22-4(d) 


—43-8(d) 
+94-6(d) 
+55-0(d) 





or supplementary benefit. 


e total to date from first of current ye 


Only those who did not do any work in 


ar with total 


ernment agencies, 
the Immigration 
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Canada’s foreign trade in 
Foreign 1950 established new records. 
trade Imports were at an all-time 
in 1950 high, and exports estab- 


lished a peacetime record, 
producing together an all-time peak for 
total foreign trade. 

The rise in value of imports exceeded 
substantially the advance in that of 
exports, eliminating the sizable export 
balance of 1949 and bringing the year’s 
trade nearly into balance with a small 
import deficit. 

One of the outstanding developments ,of 
the year was a pronounced shift in the 
direction of exports. Shipments to the 
United States increased sharply in value, 
stimulated by the high economic activity 
in that country. There was also a sub- 
stantial gain in sales to Latin America. 
On the other hand such factors as trade 
controls, changed purchasing policies, and 
increased domestic production in overseas 
countries acted to reduce overseas pur- 
chases of Canadian goods. 

Total merchandise imports in the year 
were valued at $3,174,800,000, an increase 
of $413,100,000 or 15 per cent over the 
previous high value of $2,761,200,000 for 
1949. A considerable part of this rise was 
due to higher volume as well as prices. 

Domestic exports in 1950 increased four 
per cent in aggregate value over 1949, 
advancing to $3,118,400,000 as compared to 
$2,993,000,000, while foreign exports rose to 
$38.700,000 as against $29,500,000. 

Total trade for the year—the sum of 
imports and exports—rose to the record 
value of $6,331,300,000, up $547,600,000 from 
the 1949 aggregate of $5,783,700,000. 

On overall commodity account, there was 
an excess of $17,200,000 in the value of 
imports over exports in contrast with an 
export surplus of $261,200,000 the previous 
year and $473,100,000 in 1948. Import 
surpluses occurred in seven of the 12 
months, the largest of $31,500,000 for 
November being largely offset by an export 
surplus of $27,200,000 for December. 

The 1950 trade deficit was the first since 
1931, at the start of the world economic 
depression, but is the result of factors that 
contrast sharply with those at that time. 
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Whereas the adverse balance in 1931 was 


associated with curtailed markets and 
depressed prices for Canada’s principal 
exports, the small deficit last year is 


partly attributable to the activity of the 
Canadian economy, and a _ consequent 
heightened demand for large quantities of 
foreign goods both for productive purposes 
and for consumption. Furthermore, the 
import balance in 1950 is quite hght in 
relation to the high values of Canada’s 
international trade. 

Main feature of the year’s trade with the 
United States was the expansion in domestic 
exports, which rose 34 per cent in value to 
$2,021,000,000 from $1,503,500,000. Foreign 
exports to the United States also increased 
to $29,500,000 from $20,600,000. Imports 
from the United States moved up at a 
lesser rate of nine per cent to a value of 
$2,130,500,000 as compared to $1,951,900,000. 
As a result, the traditional import surplus 
declined sharply to $80,000,000 from 
$427 ,800,000 for 1949. In December, for the 
third time in the year, Canada had an 
export surplus, amounting to $12,000,000, in 
trade across the border. 

In trade with the United Kingdom, 
imports were higher in value in 1950 and 
exports were lower. Total purchases from 
the United Kingdom were valued at 
$404 200,000 as against $307,400,000 in 1949, 
increases being recorded in every month 
except March. Domestic exports to the 
United I<ingdom, on the other’ hand, 
declined sharply in value to $469,900,000 
from $705,000,000 and the small amount of 
foreign exports was down slightly at 
$2,600,000. Canada’s export balance with 
the United Kingdom thus fell to only 
$68,300,000 from $401,800,000 the previous 
year. Further reflecting the changes 
occurring in the direction of trade, Cana- 
dian purchases from other Commonwealth 
countries exceeded exports to those coun- 
tries in 1950, reversing the experience of 
many years. This change was due to a 
combination of smaller exports and larger 
imports. Imports from Latin America 
again exceeded exports to those countries 
as in 1949, while the export surplus to 
European countries was somewhat smaller 
and imports from the remaining foreign 
countries increased sharply to nearly the 
value of exports. 

Besides increasing from the United 
States and the United Kingdom, Canada’s 
merchandise imports were higher in value 
last’ year than in 1949 from all main 
gveographic areas. The increased volume of 
imports from overseas countries was partic- 
ularly large. Gains in value were recorded 
also for all nine main commodity groups of 
imports. 


The Speech from _ the 
‘Throne, which opened the 
Fourth Session of the 
Twenty-First Parliament on 
January 30, 1951, contained 


Matters of 
labour 
interest in 
Speech from 


Throne several items of interest 
to labour. 
In view of the emergency situation 


brought about by international conditions, 
the Speech gave notice that measures 
would be introduced to prevent economic 
dislocation resulting from defence prepara- 
tions. 

The Speech noted that proposals had 
been laid before the provincial govern- 
ments by new tax agreements and for a 
contributory old age pensions program, and 
that these were now being studied by the 
provinces along with proposals for constitu- 
tional amendments “which may require to 
be submitted (to Parliament) before the 
close of the present Session.” 

The Speech forecast other measures 
relating to the St. Lawrence Seaway, Cana- 
dian participation in the Colombo Plan and 
in technical assistance to underdeveloped 
areas, and problems of veterans. 


With the increasing demand 


Employment for technical personnel, due 
prospects for largely to expanding defence 
university production, it is expected 
graduates that little difficulty will be 


experienced in finding 
employment for the 1951 university 
eraduating class, it was indicated recently 
by Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour. 

As in previous .years, the National 
Employment Service has been carrying on 
a detailed campaign to arrange for the 
permanent placement of graduates and to 
find summer employment for  under- 
eraduates. 

The program began with a questionnaire 
last December to employers who were con- 
sidered to be interested in hiring graduates, 
or undergraduates. 

The Executive and Professional Division 
of the National Employment Service now 
maintains full time Employment Offices 
throughout the whole academic year at the 
following universities: Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba, Toronto (for under- 
eraduates only), Montreal, Laval, and Sir 
George Williams College. At other univer- 
sities, NES officers work in co-operation 
with university staffs. 

The registration of all students who are 
seeking employment has been completed, 
and this information cam be made avail- 
able to employers permitting a tentative 
selection before interviewing. Where 


employers have representatives visiting 
universities, NES officers can arrange inter- 
views with selected students. 

Last year at this time it was expected 
that considerable difficulty would be found 
in placing the abnormally large graduating 
class of 17,000. However, the vast majority 
of this large class had been absorbed in 
Canadian industry by August, 1950. This 
year’s class has been estimated at about 
13,000, some of whom could be expected 
to continue post-graduate studies. With 
increasing defence production, it was antici- 
pated there would be a strong demand for 
these well trained young men and women 
many of whom had some degree of prac- 
tical experience in their chosen professions 
which they had obtained during summer 


work as undergraduates, explained the 
Minister. 
Of the total number of university 


students expected to graduate this spring 
about 2.450 are in Engineering, nearly 4,000 
in Arts and Science courses leading to the 
degrees of B.A. or BSc., 860 in Commerce 
or Business Administration, 500 in Agri- 
culture, 1,140 in Education, 900 in Medicine, 
and 500 in Law. The remainder are in 
various courses such as: institutional 
management, dentistry, nursing, optometry, 
pharmacy, music, journalism, interior design, 
physical and health education, occupa- 
tional and physical therapy, social work, 
theology, philosophy, architecture, house- 


hold science, child study, and _ other 
specialist’ courses. 
Estimates, based on present registra- 


tions, of the total number of university 
students expected to graduate in the next 
four years are as follows. 1951, 13,000; 1952, 
11.500: 1953, 12,300; 1954, 10,000. 


During the calendar year of 


Immigration 1950, 73,912 persons from 
to Canada other countries came to 
in 1950 settle in Canada, the De- 


partment of Citizenship and 
Immigration has announced. This com- 
pares with 95,217 in 1949, a decrease of 22:4 
per cent. 

Among the new immigrants were 13,427 
from the British Isles, a decrease of 39-5 
per cent from 1949. A slight rise was 
recorded in the number of immigrants from 
United States who numbered 7,799 as com- 
pared with 7,744 in 1949. 

Other major categories were as follows 
(1949 figures in parentheses) : Ttalian 9,058 
(7.742) Dutch 7,404 (7,782); Polish 6,612 
(12.233): German 5,825 (5,988) ; Ukrainian 
3769 (6,570); Hebrew 2.429 (4,499) ; 
Fsthonian 1.949 (2.945); Lettish 1,766 
(2.847) : Chinese 1,741 (797); Magyar Lore 
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(1,633); Czechoslovakian 1,441 (2,076); 
French 1,188 (1,021); Jugoslavian 1,013 
(1,460) ; Lithuanian 960 (2,248). 

Ontario received 39,041 of the immi- 
grants, about 4,000 more than all the other 
provinces combined. The next highest was 
Quebec with 13,575. The Prairies received 
12,975, British Columbia 6,091, the Mari- 
times 2,198 and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories 32. 

Occupational categories of the immigrants 
were as follows: farming class 28,027; 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers 8,745; 
skilled workers 10,727; trading class 5,908; 
mining class 737; female domestic workers 
2,622; and other classes 19,146. 


Cash income of Canadian 


Income of farmers from the sale of 


farmers farm products in _ 1950 
reduced amounted to $2,169,251,000, 
in 1950 according to an adwvance 


preliminary estimate by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This figure 
was down 12 per cent from both the 
preceding year’s total of $2,456,871,000 and 
$2,459,393,000 in 1948, but substantially 
above the 1947 total of $1,967,263,000. 

The reduction in 1950 was largely 
attributable to the substantial decline in 
returns realized from the sale of grains. In 
this connection, Canadian Wheat Board 
payments in 1950 were far below those of 
1949. In addition, the initial price of wheat 
to producers in the Prairie Provinces was 
lowered at August 1, 1950 from $1.75 to 
$1.40 per bushel basis No. 1 Northern in 
store Fort Wilham-Port Arthur. Severe 
August frosts in the Prairie Provinces 
caused considerable damage to grain crops 
and sharply reduced average grades. 

In addition to the above totals, supple- 
mentary payments made under the provi- 
sions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act 
in 1950 totalled $21,182,000 as compared 
with $17,628,000 in 1949, $20,748,000 in 1948, 
and $11,577,000 in 1947. 

Most of the decline in cash returns took 
place in the Prairie Provinces. Totals for 
Ontario and British Columbia were slightly 
lower but there were advances in the 
Maritime Provinces and Quebec. 


The 1950 
Workmen’s 


edition of 


Changes in Compensation 


workmen’s wn Canada, A Comparison 
compensa- of Provincial Laws, which 
tion laws was recently issued by the 
in 1950 Department of Labour, 

is a mimeographed 40-page 
bulletin setting out in some detail the 


similarities and differences in the ten 
provincial workmen’s compensation Acts. 
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Benefits paid to injured workmen or to 
their dependants in death cases are set out 
in the form of tables. A table of occupa- 
tional diseases indicates the provinces in 
which each disease is compensated. 

The bulletin analyses the Acts under the 
headings Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
Scope of Laws, Risks Covered, Waiting 
Period, Medical Aid, Rehabilitation, Acci- 
dents Occurring Outside the Province, 
Accident Prevention and others. For pur- 
poses of comparison between the provincial 
legislation and international standards, the 
Conventions and Recommendations of the 
International Labour Conference concerning 
workmen’s compensation are summarized. 

Changes made in 1950 are noted, the 
most important being the enactment of a 
new Act in Newfoundland providing for a 
system of collective liability. This Act has 
not yet been proclaimed in effect. 

Manitoba followed Ontario’s example by 
extending the scope of its Act to cover not 
only certain specified diseases but also any 
disease peculiar to any industrial process, 
trade or occupation within the scope of 
the Act. 

In Saskatchewan, a change was made 
with respect to the waiting period. Here- 
tofore, a workman had to be disabledi for 
more than three days in order to be paid 
compensation from the date of disability. 
Under the Act, as amended, if the workman 
is disabled for any longer time than the 
day of the accident, he receives compen- 
sation from and including the day after 
the accident. 

Monthly benefits to children under 16 
were raised from $12 to $15 in Saskat- 
chewan and the amount payable for burial 
expenses was increased from $125 to $175. 

Three provinces—Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island and Saskatchewan—increased 
the minimum payment which mav be made 
in cases of total disability. 

The power of the Prince Edward Island 
Board to take accident prevention measures 
was increased. 

Copies of the bulletin are available from 
the Legislation Branch, Department of 
Labour. 


and Dis- 
Labour 


The Vancouver 


Trade council trict Trades and 


accepts Council has voted to accept 
Vancouver the application of Civic 
Local 407 Employees’ Local 407 for 

membership. Local 407 


was set up after the Trades and Labour 
Congress had suspended Vancouver Civic 
Employees’ Union Local 28 (L.G., Jan., 
1951, p. 11), because of suspected Com- 
munist domination. 


Delegates representing many 
ICFTU forms of the  non-Communist 


Western labour organizations in the 
Hemisphere Western Hemisphere met 
regional in Mexico City, January 8- 
organization 12, to form an American 

regional group of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. The new body will be known as 


the Inter-American Regional Workers’ 
Organization (IROW) of the ICFTU, and 
will have its headquarters in Havana, Cuba. 

The organization, representing between 
17 and 20 million workers from 20 
American nations, elected Arturo Sabrosa, 
President of the Peru Confederation of 
Labour as its president. Franciso Aguirre 
of Cuba was elected full-time secretary. 

Canadian labour was represented at the 
conference by Pat Conroy, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, George Burt, Canadian Director of 
the United Automobile Workers, Fred 
Dowling, Canadian Director of the United 
‘Packinghouse Workers, Percy R. Bengough, 
President of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress, and A. EF. Hemming, Executive 
Secretary of the TLC. 

Mr. Conroy was elected to the post of 
Co-Secretary of the Conference (L.G., 
Feb., 1951, p. 151), with Franciso Aguirre 
of Cuba. Mr. Bengough was elected an 
alternate member of the 9-man executive 
committee. Both Mr. Conroy and Mr. 
Bengough were named to the 3l-man 
regional council. Mr. Claude Jodoin, TLC, 
vice-president, and George Burt were 
named as substitutes for Mr. Bengough 
and Mr. Conroy. 

The purpose of the new organization was 
explained by ICFTU General Secretary 
J. H. Oldenbroek. He said:— 

Aims of the new organization are three- 
fold. We will do all we can to assist in 
building strong unions in Latin America 
and in raising economic standards. We 
will fight against all totalitarian influences, 
whether Stalinist, Peronist, or Falangist. 


We will seek to strengthen democratic 
forces throughout the hemisphere. 


One of the major problems during the 
five-day conference was the question of 
whether the Argentine unions should be 
admitted to the IROW. The move to 
admit the Argentine group was headed by 
the Mexican textile workers, and was 
supported by conference chairman Fidel 
Velasquez, head of the Mexican Confedera- 
~ tion of Workers. 

Debate on the question lasted for five 
hours. The AFL, CIO, and United Mine 
Workers, strongly supported by delegates 
from other North and Latin American 
groups firmly opposed any Argentine 
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representation arguing that Argentine 
labour is not represented in the ICFTU, 
and that it is controlled by the Argentine 
government. 

When the final vote was taken, the only 
group voting in favour of Argentine affilia- 


tion was the Mexican delegation. Mr. 
Velasquez then resigned as conference 
chairman. 


In a discussion of the draft rules for 
the organization, the Mexican Workers’ 
Federation disagreed with the rules pre- 
sented by the Executive Board on the 
ground that they did not give full autonomy 
to affiliated bodies. The Executive main- 
tained that the rules had been laid down 
by the constituent Congress of the ICFTU 
and could only be changed by that body. 
The Conference supported this stand. The 
Mexican delegation withdrew in protest but 
promised enduring “friendship and _ hospi- 
tality” to the IROW. The Conference 
unanimously asked the Mexican federation 
to return to the organization. 

The affairs of the IROW will be handled 
by the president, secretary and the execu- 
tive board. This board is made up of three 
members from North America, one from 
the Caribbean, one from eastern South 
America, one from western South America, 
and one from Central America. 

The rules for the Secretariat, the General 
Secretary’s report, various reports and reso- 
lutions, the financial arrangements and 
other items on the agenda were also 
unanimously approved by the delegates. 

A Regional Conference which is to meet 
at least once every three years was also 
created. 


The National Coal Board 
Long-term issued in November its 
plan for Plan for Coal. The new 
British program, which is_ to 
coal extend over the next 15 


years, provides for the 
reconstruction of 250 collieries and an 
investment of £635 million. 

The plan envisages a 37-5 per cent 
increase in productivity over the 15-year 
period. This is expected to result in a 
saving of seven shillings a ton at current 
prices, part of which will go to increasing 
wages as productivity rises. 

Total output is to increase by about 20 
per cent, but the number of miners will 
fall by 11 per cent, or some 80,000 men. 

Assurances have been given the miners, 
it is stated, that this planned reduction 
“will result in stable jobs, rather than the 
opposite, since the existence of a plan will 
allow men who are to become redundant 
in coal-getting to work on reconstruction, 
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while the ordinary wastage will take away 
the men who can be spared from the 
industry.” 

Recruitment is still urgently needed to 
keep the number of men to the planned 
level. 


An article in Labour Infor- 


“Esealator” mation Bulletin, published 
clauses in by the United States 
U.S. wage Labour Department, cites 
agreements the increasing prevalence of 


automatic cost - of - living 
wage-adjustment plans in contracts nego- 
tiated since June 1950 as “one of the most 
significant collective-bargaining develop- 
ments arising out of the Korean crisis and 
the emergency defence program”. 

Prior to the summer of 1950, the article 
continues, about a half million workers 
were known to have been covered by such 
provisions. The July-December 1950 addi- 
tions are estimated to have raised the total 
number of workers covered to upwards of 
1,500,000. 

“Automatic cost-of-living or escalator 
clauses, which require that specified wage 
adjustments be made according to changes 
in the cost of living are not, however, new 
or unusual,’ the article states. The 
practice of gearing wage changes to price 
changes was prevalent to some degree 
during and immediately after World War 
I and again prior to World War II when 
prices began to rise rapidly. 

“Interest in cost-of-living plans rose with 
the introduction of an escalator clause in 
the 2-year agreement signed in May 1948 
between the General Motors Corporation 
and the United Automobile Workers. The 
agreement included a new feature by also 
providing for regular annual increases of 3 
cents per hour to raise the real earnings of 
General Motors workers. This tended to 
lessen union opposition to tying wage 
changes to fluctuations in the cost of living. 
Formerly it had been the feeling of most 
unions that the adjustment of wages to the 
cost of living merely served to freeze the 
level of real wages, thus depriving wage- 
earners of benefits resulting from techno- 
logical development or an _ expanded 
economy. 

“Renegotiation of the GM-UAW contract 
for a precedent-making 5-year term in May 
1950, with the escalator clause retained and 
the ‘annual-improvement’ wage increase 
raised from 3 cents to 4 cents per hour, 
focused widespread attention upon the 
characteristics of such wage-adjustment 
procedures.” 

The article states that escalator clauses 
are sometimes based on indexes available 
for certain cities, but that most commonly 
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they are based on the national index. The 
reason for this is that many agreements 
cover establishments in cities for which no 
index is available, or, like the General 
Motors agreement, cover plants scattered 
throughout the United States. Usually the 
index for the month in which the agree- 
ment becomes effective, or some other 
specified month, is taken as the base point 
in computing the amount of subsequent 
wage adjustment. 

Dealing with the ratio of wage changes 
to cost-of-living changes, the article states 
that many recent agreements follow the 
General Motors formula providing for wage 
changes in a precise ratio to relatively 
slight changes in the cost-of-living index. 
“This formula provides for regular quarterly 
adjustments in wages at the rate of 1 cent 
for every 1:14 point change in the index. 
In some clauses, the change in the index 
must be relatively large before wages are 
adjusted, such as 1-per cent change in 
wages for each 5-point change in the index. 

“Many escalator provisions establish a 
‘floor’, a ‘ceiling’, or both on the amount 
of the automatic wage adjustment. An 
agreement may specify that no wage adjust- 
ment is to be made because of fluctuations 
of the index below or above a specified 
figure. More commonly, as in the General 
Motors agreement, the lower limit on wage 
decreases is defined by prohibiting further 
wage reduction if the index falls below a 
designated point. 

“Since the primary purpose of escalator 
clauses is to compensate workers for current 
changes in the prices of goods and services 
they must buy, cost-of-living adjustments 
are made relatively frequently. Most 
generally, they are made once each 3 
months, as in the General Motors agree- 
ment. Among other agreements adjust- 
ments are provided every month or every 
other month. Still others provide for only 
one adjustment each year.” 


At least 7,650,000 workers 


Pension and — were coverediby collectively- 


insurance bargained pension or social 
plans in U.S. insurance benefits by mid- 
agreements 1950, othe. “WSs  ylabour 


Department reported at the 
end of December, 1950. The extent of 
benefit coverage—more than double that 
found in 1948—reflects the widespread 
movement of the last two years on the 
part of employers and unions to establish 
new programs, or bring existing pension or 
insurance benefits within the scope of 
labour-management agreements, the Depart- 
ment stated.’ 

In most cases, the cost of the pension or 
“health and welfare” plan is financed: solely 


by the employer, the survey disclosed. 
This was particularly true for pensions. 
Of the 4-8 million workers for whom data 
were available on the method of financing, 


80 per cent were covered by non-con- 
tributory programs. Social insurance bene- 
fits, financed, solely by the employer, 


covered about 60 per cent of the workers 
included under collectively-bargained plans. 
The remainder were financed jointly by 
workers and their employers. 

Among the individual insurance benefits 
most frequently provided in contracts, life 


insurance ranks first, in terms of the 
number of workers covered. It is followed 


in order by: hospitalization; surgical and/ 


or medical; accident and sickness; and 
accidental death and dismemberment. 
Among the industries in which large 


numbers of workers are covered by some 
type of employee benefit prograni under 
labour-management contracts, metal prod- 
ucts (including steel, auto, and machinery) 
accounted for nearly 2:5 million. Almost 
1-5 million workers each are covered by 
plans in (1) the textile, apparel and leather, 
and (2) transportation, communication, and 
other public utility (except railroads) 
group of industries. 

Employer-financed insurance and/or 
health plans were characteristic of the 
textile, apparel and leather; lumber and 
furniture; printing and publishing; mining 
and quarrying; and trade, finance, insur- 
ance, and service industry groups. 
Employer-financed pension plans predom- 
inated in the textile, apparel and leather; 
printing and publishing; stone, clay, and 
glass; and mining and quarrying industries. 

Of the total coverage of 7,650,000 workers, 
slightly more than one-third (85 per cent) 
were under plans of: unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labour. About 
47 per cent were included under benefit 
programs of CIO affihated unions and: the 
remainder by unaffiliated or independent 
unions. 


Wage payment to workers 


Holiday for specific holidays not 
provisions worked has become common 
in union practice under collective 
agreements, bargaining. A recent survey 


U.S.A., 1950 made by the US. Bureau 
of Labour Statistics showed 
that of 2,316 current agreements analysed, 
nearly three-quarters—73°4 per cent—in- 
cluded paid holiday clauses. An _ earlier 
study, in 1949, revealed that two-thirds of 
464 agreements examined granted paid 
holidays. 

Salaried workers have long enjoyed the 
benefits of paid holidays, but for produc- 
tion workers the practice has become 


prevalent only since World War II. In 
1936, the National Industrial Conference 
Board, in a survey of 446 companies, 
found that only 9 per cent granted paid 
holidays to their production workers, and 
in a similar study in 1946, of 240 companies 
surveyed, 40 per cent granted paid: holidays. 

In the 1950 survey, the Bureau found 
that the number of holidays with pay 
varied from one to as high as ten in a few 
cases. More than half of the 1,701 agree- 
ments, however, specified six such holidays 
a year. The most frequently designated 
were: New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, 
July 4, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, and 
Christmas. 

In 363 agreements, provision was made 
for both paid and unpaid holidays. 

Premium pay for work performed on the 
specified holidays was provided in 92 per 
cent of the agreements stipulating paid 
holidays, and in 90 per cent of the agree- 
ments containing unpaid holiday clauses. 
In general, most agreements tended to pay 
somewhat lower rates for work performed 
on unpaid holidays. Double-time rate was 
most frequent for paid holidays, and time- 
and-a-half for unpaid holidays. 


The year 1950 was the best 


1950 best homebuilding year in the 
homebuilding history of the United 
year in States according to prelim- 
U.S. history inary estimates of the 

U.S. Labour Department’s 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. In Decem- 
ber, 95,000 new permanent non-farm 


dwelling units were started, bringing the 
year’s total to a record-breaking 1,400,000 
units. This total, the Bureau disclosed, 
exceeded the 1949 record volume 
(1,025,100 units) by 36 per cent, and was 
almost 50 per cent above the previous 
peak of 937,000 units in 1925. 


The problems of an ageing 


Problems population are dealt with 
of ageing in a research symposium, 
population entitled The Aged and 
subject of Society, published by the 
research Industrial Relations Re- 

search Association (1.G., 
March, 1950, p. 303). 

The studies are arranged under three 
main headings: Part I, The New Age 
Distribution in the New Society; Part 
II, Older Workers and Social Patterns; 
and Part III, MResearch—Present and 


Prospective. 

Under Part II the problems of the older 
worker are studied in relation to the 
labour market, the role of industry, union 
policies, self-provision, retirement age, and 
social provisions. 
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Part III, “Research—Present and 
Prospective,” includes studies on personal 
and social adjustment, the contribution of 
psychology, employability, mental health, 
and medical-social aspects of the ageing 
process. 


The Statistical Abstract of 
Labour the United States, 1950, 
statistics published by the Bureau 
in U.S.A. of the Census, contains a 
40-page chapter on the 
labour force. Among the facts brought out 
in the variety of tables are that the labour 
force included 43-8 million males and 18:3 
million females at the end of 1949, of 
whom 24 million males and 1 million 
females were unemployed. 
Indexes of output per man-hour show 
that since 1939 productivity has risen 11 
per cent in mining, 30 per cent in agri- 


culture, 334 per cent in steam railroad , 


transportation (based on the increase in 
revenue traffic per man-hour) and 71 per 
cent in electric light and power. No esti- 
mates are available for manufacturing 
industries. 

Labour union membership rose steadily 
from just under 9 million in 1940 to almost 
154 million in 1947. For 1949 it is esti- 
mated at between 14 and 16 million. 

The age of workers and the geographical, 
industrial and occupational distribution are 
shown in detail, as are their average hours 
and earnings. 

The Abstract also includes chapters on 
such subjects of labour interest as Social 
Security and Related Programs, Income 
and Expenditures, Prices, and Business 
Enterprise. 

The Abstract has been published annually 
for 71 years. It is for sale by the US. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
at a price of $3. 


An Act passed recently by 
the Luxembourg Parliament 


ae ate established new conditions 
Luxembourg or paid holidays, designed 


to expand the existing 
system. 

Under the Act, “the annual holiday will 

be: for the first three years’ service, not 


less than eight working days after six 


months of uninterrupted work for the same 
employer; for the fourth and fifth year of 
uninterrupted work for the same employer, 
not less than 12 working days; and the 
subsequent years, not less than 18 working 
days.” 

For apprentices and workers under 18 
years, holidays are established at not less 
than 12 working days after six months 
uninterrupted service; and not less than 18 
days after one year. In both cases, service 
must be with the same employer. | 


In scope, the law applies to the Govern- 
ment, railway companies, the communes, 
public and private utilities, industrial and 
commercial undertakings normally employ- 
ing more than 20 workers, and mines, slate 
quarries and similar undertakings, regard- 
less of the number of workers employed. 

The Act also covers industrial and 
commercial enterprises normally employing 
20 workers or less, and workers and 
apprentices under 18 years of age. Workers 
in agriculture, horticulture, domestic ser- 
vants and home workers will have their 
right to holiday determined by adminis- 
trative regulation. 


According to a report in 


French the New York Times, the 
Government Government of France on 
orders January 26, ordered the 
break-up “dissolution” of the World 
of WFTU Federation of Trade Unions, 


whose headquarters have 
been in Paris. 

The order specified that the directors of 
the Federation, who include Secretary 
General Louis Saillant, were to liquidate its 
holdings within a month. 

Two other pro-Communist organizations 
were ordered dissolved at. the same 
time. They are the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth and the International 
Democratic Federation of Women. 

The WEFTU had been abandoned two 
years ago by most labour organizations from 
the democratic countries on the grounds 
that 1t was Communist dominated (L.G., 
March, 1949, p. 251). Subsequently these 
and other organizations united to form the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (L.G., Feb., 1950, p. 172). 
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Formation of National 


Advisory Council on Manpower 


During February, a 30-member National Advisory Council on 
Manpower was formed, which will study manpower problems in 
Canada and advise the Government on the most effective utiliza- 


tion of the present and potential Canadian working force. 


The 


Council held its first meeting on February 20 and 21 and formu- 
lated its first recommendations. 


On February 5, 1951, the Hon. Milton 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, announced in 
the House of Commons that a National 
Advisory Council on Manpower would be 
established, charged with the following 
duties :— 

to consider various aspects of man- 
power questions; 

’ to advise on plans under review; and 

to suggest plans which should be 
developed so as to make for the most 
effective utilization in the national in- 
terest of the present and potential man 
and woman working force of Canada. 

A few days later the names of the 
members of the Council were announced. 
They include representatives of labour, 
employers, agriculture, veterans and the 
women of Canada, and also representatives 
of various divisions of the public service. 
The joint chairmen are Mr. Norman 
Robertson, Clerk of the Privy Council, and 
Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister 
of Labour. 


First Meeting of Council 
and First Recommendations 


On February 20 and 21, the Council held 
its first meeting. Although this was in- 
tended largely as an exploratory meeting, 
it was revealed at its conclusion that the 
Council had: nevertheless made a series of 
recommendations. 

It approved of Department of Labour 
plans to bring up to date the records of 
technical and scientific personnel which 
were first assembled in World War Il. 
Added to this proposal was the recom- 
mendation that records of all apprentices 
in Canada be obtained and studied with a 
view to increasing apprenticeship enrol- 
ment. 

The Council thought well of a plan 
which would provide for priority in the 
placement of persons who applied for 
employment at National Employment 
offices, by counselling them to go into 
industries of high priority on a purely 
voluntary basis. The Department of 


Labour undertook to proceed with the plan 
and to undertake the preparation of 4 
priority rating in co-operation with Depart- 
ments of Trade and Commerce, Nationa! 
Defence and others concerned. 

It recommended that the Departments 
concerned should make an immediate and 
comprehensive study of all aspects of the 
national registration question. 

The Council further approved the explor- 
ation measures being undertaken as a 
result of the recent Federal-Provincial 
Rehabilitation Conference in Toronto to 
provide further skilled workers from among 
the physically handicapped group. It also 
endorsed a study of other training pro- 
grams designed to provide skilled workers 
for industry and the Armed Forces. 

Discussing the problem of the 300 
thousand job seekers presently registerec 
with the Employment Service from a point 
of view of increasing mobility of some of 
the workers so that they might be avail- 
able for jobs outside their own commun)- 
ties, it was suggested that the Government 
might explore the possibility of providing 
transportation assistance to some of these 
workers. The Dominion Government, with 
the assistance of employers and the prov- 
inces, might work out a plan. It was 
further suggested that an examination be 
made of the possibility of placing industry 
near the source of available labour 
Although in many instances the nature of 
the industry was such that it could not be 
so moved, in some. cases it should be 
practical. 


Members of Manpower Council 


The names of the members appointed 
to the National Advisory Council on Man- 
power are as follows:— 

Representative of Labour 

Percy Bengough, President, Trades and 
sabour Congress, Ottawa. 

P. Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian 
Congress of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Gérard Picard, President, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, Montreal. 

James B. Ward, Assistant Grand Chief 
Engineer and Dominion Legislative Repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; Secretary, Dominion Joint Leg- 
islative Committee of the Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, Ottawa. 
Representative of Employers 

Rhys M. Sale, President, Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, Windsor. 

Albert Deschamps, Engineer, Past Presi- 


dent, Canadian Construction Association, 
Montreal. 
Philip Gruchy, Manager, Anglo-New- 


foundland Development Company Limited, 
Grand Falls, Newfoundland. 

William Mainwaring, Vice-President, B.C. 
Electric, Vancouver, B.C. 
Representative of Agriculture 

Geo. Robertson, Secretary, Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, Regina, Sask. 

J. A. Marion, Vice-President, Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, President, l'Union 
des Cultivateurs. 


Representative of Women of Canada 
Mrs. R. J. Marshall, President, National 
Council of Women, Agincourt, Ont. 
Madame R. de la Durantaye, Ottawa. 


Representative of Veterans of Canada 


Lt. Col. E. A. Baker, Chairman, National 
Council of Veterans Associations in Canada, 
Toronto. 

Very Rev. Dean J. O. Anderson, Third 
Vice-President, Dominion Command, Cana- 
dian Legion of the B.E.S.L., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


Representatives of Divisions 
ment Services 

Bie (ee 
Agriculture. 

Laval Fortier, Deputy Minister, Citizen- 
ship and Immigration. 

K. W. Taylor, Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Finance. 

Stewart Bates, Deputy Minister, Fisheries. 

L. H. Nicholson, Assistant Commissioner, 
R.C.M.P., Justice. 

J. G. Bisson, Chief Commissioner, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Labour. 

A. H. Brown, Chief Executive Officer and 
Solicitor, Labour. 

Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister, Mines and 
Technical Surveys. 

C. M. Drury, Deputy Minister, National 
Defence. 

Hugh <A. Young, Deputy 
Resources and Development. 

M. W. Sharp, Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Trade and Commerce. 


of Govern- 


Taggart, Deputy Minister, 


Minister, 
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Eels sie Burns; Minister, 
Veterans Affairs. 

Charles Stein, Under Secretary of State. 

C. H. Bland, Chairman, Civil Service 
Commission. 

Ex-officio members of the Council are 
Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, Chairman of the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee, and Judge W. J. Lindal, Chairman 
of the National Employment Advisory 
Committee. 

Raymond Ranger of the Department of 
Labour is Secretary of the Council, and 
George G. Blackburn of the Department 
of Labour is Assistant Secretary. 


Deputy 


Statement of Minister of Labour 


In announcing the formation of the 
Council, the Minister of Labour called 
attention to the fact that since the emer- 
gency of 1939, Canada had developed 
widespread activities under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 

At the present time, nearly every large 
community in Canada was served by one 
of the offices of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, which carries on the dual 
function of unemployment insurance and a 
national employment service. 

These offices, the Minister pointed out, 
keep constant and intimate contact with 
local working forces and employers in 
industry. 

They also supply a constant flow of vital 
information: and statistics. 

National, regional and local employment 
committees, comprising representatives of 
labour, employers and other non-govern- 
mental groups, perform valuable services in 
assisting the National Employment Service. 

“While the demand for workers was less 
than the supply in all categories, the 
Minister continued,” “the objective of this 
machinery has been the mitigation of the 
hardships of unemployment on the one 
hand, and seeking to find work for apph- 
ecants for jobs on the other. 

“Now, however, when the demand for 
workers for the armed forces, and for 
defence industries as well as normal in- 
dustries, promises to exceed the supply 
in some categories, I believe the unem- 
ployment insurance commission-national 
employment service machinery I have out- 
lined could continue its present role without 
interruption and at the same time provide 
the medium for arranging the maximum 
voluntary utilization of our manpower 
during the kind of emergency in which we 
now find ourselves. 

“There are many organizations, public 
bodies and departments of government 
vitally interested in all these matters, as 
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These two Government administrators have been named as chairmen of the 
recently appointed Council which is studying the problem of utilizing Canada’s 
industrial population to its maximum extent in the emergency defence program. 





well as the Minister of Labour, through 
whom the department and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission are respon- 
sible to the government: for example, the 
Department of National Defence, labour 
unions, defence industries, management, and 
so on. In this search for the maximum 
utilization of manpower now under the 
voluntary system, I believe the Govern- 
ment should have available a joint clearing 
house for the prompt study of month to 
month manpower resources and needs, for 
the formulation of advice to the Minister 
of Labour or to the Government with 
respect to these matters, and for the 
interpretation of resultant plans to workers, 
to management and indeed to all citizens. 

“The success of any plans, whether made 
under present voluntary methods or under 
more difficult conditions in the future, will 
depend upon how well they have been 
formulated in the light of all the facts, 
and upon how intelligently the opportuni- 
ties to participate in them are presented to 
the people of Canada.” 

The Minister then described the struc- 
ture of the Council and its functions. He 


added: “In organizing this Council the 
Government is determined that the greatest 
care shall be exercised in seeing to it that 
our available working personnel—particu- 
larly in the skilled trades—shall be dis- 
tributed amongst the armed forces, defence 
production and civilian activities in the 
most effective manner possible.” 


Review of Present Manpower Situation 


Among the matters considered at the 
first meeting of the National Advisory 
Council on Manpower were two reports on 
the general manpower situation by Mr. 
J. G. Bisson, Chief Commissioner, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, and 
G. V. Haythorne, Director, Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 

Highlights of Mr. Haythorne’s and Mr, 
Bisson’s reports are as follows:— 

There was a commonly held view that 
the manpower situation in Canada had 
changed strikingly over the past year, from 
one in which there was a concern over 
scarcity of jobs to one in which there was 
concern over possible manpower shortages. 
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The available information suggested that 
the change in the overall situation was not 
as great as many people seemed to think. 
A year ago, there were 375,000 persons look- 
ing for work through the local National 
Employment Service offices. Today, the 
figure is around 300,000, which represents 
a sizable labour surplus even for this time 
of year. 

However, there had been other more 
specific changes in the manpower situation 
which were more indicative of the basic 
economic and related developments of the 
past year. For example, as compared with 
a year ago, there are today approximately 
50,000 more persons in the total labour 
force, 40,000 more workers employed in 
woods operations, 70,000 more persons 
employed in manufacturing, and 17,000 
more persons in the Armed’ Forces. 

In looking at our current situation, it 
was important to keep in mind that we 
were at present in the middle of the usual 
winter decline of activities in several 
industries. Six months ago, when employ- 
ment was at its summer peak, the number 
of people registered for work at National 
Employment Service offices totalled: 135,000. 
Under our Canadian conditions it was not 
unusual for this number to be at least 
doubled by the middle of the winter. 
Although the figure today was somewhat 
more than double what it was in Sep- 
tember, employment was nevertheless at a 
record level for this time of the year. 

The reports stated that the current 
manpower picture varied considerably from 
area to area and from industry to indus- 
try. Manpower shortages were showing up 
particularly in the case of certain occupa- 
tions where considerable skill and experi- 
ence are required. “Clearance orders 
(orders which cannot be filled locally) 
indicate that at present there are shortages 
of engineers, draughtsmen, machinists, tool 
makers and die setters, and sheet metal 
workers. To a lesser extent, there are 
shortages of moulders, welders and flame 
cutters, and electricians. Another group 
showing a distinct shortage is that includ- 
ing loggers and bushworkers. 

The clearance system of the National 
Employment Service, by which opénings 
‘for jobs which cannot be filled locally may 
be circulated to Employment Offices in 
other areas and regions of the country, will 
be of increasing service to employers as 
shortage of manpower develops. It was 
pointed out that the figures available on 
numbers of job openings and applicants for 
jobs may understate the actual labour 
requirements. In the case of scientific and 
technical personnel and some other skilled 
groups, for example, not all employers have 
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filed their job openings with the National 
Employment Service. It was true too that 
job openings and applications by workers, 
even in the same occupation, often included 
many shades of skill and experience. Some 
applicants im addition may over-rate their 
occupational capacities. Because of these 
various circumstances, the fact that apph- 
cations exceed jobs does not mean that 
there was necessarily a surplus of the 
particular type of worker needed for a 
particular type of job. 

Some checks that have been made during 
the last few days with firms having defence 
contracts in the aircraft, shipbuilding and 
electronics industries, however, tend to 
support the view that except in relatively 
few cases, no substantial shortages of 
skilled labour exist at present. 

It has been estimated that around 
1,000,000 persons were engaged in various 
types of war production in 1944, in addi- 
tion to the 779,000 personnel in the Armed 
Services. While figures are not available, 
the number employed on defence activities 
today aside from the Armed Forces do not 
probably exceed one-tenth of the 1944 total. 
Thus, while defence efforts today are 
becoming large by ordinary peacetime 
standards they are not making claims on 
manpower to anything like the extent of 
those made during World War II. 

During the coming months there would 
undoubtedly be substantial increases in 
labour requirements. These increased 
requirements were likely to arise from 
three main circumstances :— 

First, the usual resumption of full scale 
operations in industries with seasonal fluctu- 
ations would require large numbers of 
workers. This increase would not likely be 
any smaller than in recent years, and there 
was a strong probability that it might be 
somewhat higher due to more activity in 
essential construction, in transportation and 
in summer logging. 

Second, the direct and indirect employ- 
ment effects of the present expanded 
defence production program in Canada as 
well as in other countries had not yet been 
fully felt. To some extent, the manpower 
needs of this expanded program are being 
met as a result of internal shifts of  pro- 
duction from civilian to defence goods in 
individual plants and industries. Evidence 
of this was clear, for example, in the elec- 
tronics and textile industries. On the 
other hand, a considerable proportion of 
the present defence production program 
represents additional production and _ to 
this extent it involves additional labour 
requirements. 


(Continued on page 342) 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER 
ON WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO 


A summary of the Report of the Hon. Mr. Justice W. D. Roach. 


The Report of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
W. D. Roach who was appointed Commis- 
sioner under the Public Inquiries Act to 
inquire into, report upon and to make 
recommendations regarding the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act upon sub- 
jects other than detail administration was 
submitted to the Ontario Government on 
May 31, 1950, and made public early in 
December. 

The inquiry was the second made on the 
workings of the Act since it went into 
operation on January 1, 1915. The first 
was conducted by the late Mr. Justice 
Middleton in 1931-32 (L.G., 1932, p. 407). 

In the course of his inquiry Mr. Justice 
Roach received briefs from 48 _ persons, 
firms or organizations, and held public 
hearings in Toronto on 19 days to con- 
sider and discuss the various submissions 
and to receive evidence or further repre- 
sentations. His comprehensive, 125-page 
Report is exceptionally well arranged and 
organized and is the more easily followed 
in that, as well as giving a general outline 
of the Act, it quotes the relevant sections 
on which submissions were made. ‘The 
reasons for and against the making of a 
recommendation are fully set out. 


The Report first reviews the background ; 


of the Act, restating its purposes and 
objectives and the benefits which it bestows 
on employers, employees and the public. 
Referring to it as the vanguard of all such 
legislation in Canada, the Commissioner 
stated :— 
It swept away the old common law 
doctrines to which I have referred and 
rested the right to compensation upon the 


mere existence of the employer-employee 
relationship. 
* % 

This Act should be considered for what 
it is and was originally intended to be, 
namely, a scheme by which compensation 
is provided in respect of injuries to 
workers in industry. It is not a system 
for dispensing charity. It is not unem- 
ployment insurance. It is not social 
legislation for the purpose of elevating the 
standard of one group in society at the 
expense of another. 


It might be useful to indicate here that 
the Act does not apply to all industries 
but only to those enumerated in Schedules 
1 and 2. Schedule 1 contains the very 
large list of industries under the collective 
liability system. These industries are 
required to contribute to the Accident Fund 


and medical aid and compensation to 
injured workers are paid out of the Fund. 
The industries or businesses in Schedule 1 
are divided into classes. At present there 
are 25 classes. 

In the much smaller list of industries in 
Schedule 2 each employer is individually 
liable to pay medical aid and compensation 
to the Board in respect of workers injured 
in his employ and the Board in turn pays 
it to the worker. In Schedule 2 are the 
businesses of railways, street railways, 
express, telegraph, and Dominion telephone 
companies; navigation, towing, and marine 
wrecking; municipalities; commissions and 
school boards; and the Crown in the right 
of the Province. The Board determines the 
amount and all other questions of com- 
pensation in Schedule 2 as in Schedule 1. 
The part of the Act administered by the 
Board is known as Part I. 


Coverage of the Act 


Mr. Justice Roach regarded as imprac- 
tical the suggestion that every workman 
should be covered by Part I of the Act, 
no matter in what industry he may be 
employed and even though he is the sole 
employee, remarking that such extensive 
coverage was never intended. 

With respect to coverage, the 
makes three recommendations :— 


Report 


1. That members of municipal volunteer 
fire brigades should be covered by the Act. 
Presently 155 of such brigades in the 
Province are recognized by the Board as 
being covered, on the application of the 
municipal corporation concerned. 

2. That Part I should be made applicable 
to persons who are required under Section 
167 of the Criminal Code to assist police 
officers in making arrests or in preserving 
the peace. Police officers are protected by 
the Act. 

3. That the Board, on the application of 
four or more workmen in an industry not 
included in Part I, may add that industry 
either to Schedule 1 or Schedule 2, on such 
conditions as the Board may determine. 

With respect to the third recommenda- 
tion, the Commissioner noted that a wholly 
excluded industry may be brought under 
the Act on the application of the employer, 
but no comparable right is given to work- 
men. To permit an application to be 
made by less than four workmen would be 
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impractical. Further, the Board has already compensate the injured worker for loss of 
excluded by regulation certain industries in earnings and that the present waiting 
which less than four are usually employed. period includes some non-working days. In 
a given case it could include Saturday, 
Waiting Period Sunday and a Monday holiday. . 
The Report, therefore, recommends that 
the waiting period should be reduced from 
seven to four working days. Working days 
should include all holidays for which the 
workman, if uninjured, would be paid with- 
out working. If the waiting period were 
reduced to less than four days, it was 
pointed out, the cost of administering 
compensation to those disabled for short 
periods would be out of all proportion to 
the benefits received. Secondly, it would 
unfairly transfer to employers and the 
public the contribution which the workers 
should justly bear. 


One of the recommendations of the 
Report which has met with the general 
approval of labour is a proposed reduction 
in the “waiting period’, which has always 
been seven days. Workers who are dis- 
abled for less than seven days are entitled 
to no compensation and receive medical 
aid only. During 1948, out of a total of 
161.733 accidents in industries under the 
Act, 109,904 or about 68 per cent kept 
workers off the job for less than seven 
days. Labour urged the abolition of the 
waiting period, contending that any loss of 
earnings is a serious matter and that workers 


should be compensated for such loss. F : ’ 
; iif. ks Serious and Wilful Misconduct 
Mr. Justice Roach was convinced that 
there should be some waiting period. In A workman is barred from receiving com- 
his opinion, and this was one of the argu- pensation where the injury is attributable 


ments put forward by representatives of solely to his serious and wilful misconduct, 
employers, the waiting period should be unless the injury results in death or serious 


regarded as part of the worker’s contribu- disablement. It was urged that this section 
tion to the scheme of the Act. However, ‘be deleted from the Act, but the Commis- 
in view of the prevailing shorter work- sioner recommended that it be retained. 


week in many industries, to leave the It can work no injustice on the workman, 
waiting period at seven days would mean he suggested, since the Board is able to 
increasing the amount of the worker’s decide fairly in a given case whether an 
contribution. ‘The Commissioner pointed injury was caused solely by a worker’s 
out that the purpose of the Act is to serious and wilful misconduct. To delete 


Major Recommendations of Report on Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 


That the ‘waiting period” should be reduced from seven to four 
days. 


That maximum annual earnings which may be taken into account 
in computing compensation should be raised from $3,000 to $4,000. 


That compensation for burial expenses should be increased. 


That additional sums necessary to make increases in compensa- 
tion payable for past fatal accidents should be paid by the 
Government and not levied on employers. 


That lung cancer should be an industrial disease and that silicosis 
and pneumoconiosis should be compensable when contracted in 
any process in which there is inhalation of silica dust. 


That accident prevention work should be placed under the juris- 
diction of the Workmen’s Compensation Board and that the Board 
should be empowered to make and enforce safety regulations. 


That an accident prevention committee should be set up in every 
plant with 20 or more workmen. 





it would unjustly impose on industry or the 
public the burden of paying compensation 
for anything less than a serious disable- 
ment which was brought about solely by 
the worker’s misconduct. 

Terming this provision, which has been 
in the Act since its enactment, social legis- 
lation, His Lordship expressed his opinion 
that a worker whose misconduct caused his 
injuries did not merit any compensation 
regardless of the extent of his injuries and 
that the only reason for allowing com- 
pensation in the event of death or serious 
disablement was that otherwise his depen- 
dants might become pubhe charges. 


Compensation in Non-fatal Cases 


Maximum Earnings 


The major recommendation under this 
heading is that the maximum annual 
earnings on which compensation is com- 
puted should be increased from $8,000 to 
$4,000. This change, the Commissioner 
noted, would bring Ontario substantially 
ahead of other provinces. In Saskatchewan, 
in computing compensation, any earnings 
in excess of $3,000, and in other provinces 
any earnings over $2,500 a year, are 
disregarded. 

The Commissioner felt that this amend- 
ment should be made if Ontario was to 
adhere to the general scheme and purpose 
of the Act. In drafting the original Bull, 
Chief Justice Meredith fixed the maximum 
amount by reference to which compensa- 
tion should be computed as $2,000, stating 
that this amount was “probably the 
maximum amount earned in a year by the 
highest paid wage-earner”. The lmitation 
was increased in 1943 to $2,500 and as of 
January 1, 1950, to $3,000. On the evidence 
presented, it appeared that $3,000 does not 
today represent the yearly earnings of the 
highest paid workmen, e.g. in the running 
trades and in mines where workmen may 
make as much as $4,000 a year. 


Percentage Rate 


A workman who is totally disabled is 
entitled to receive 75 per cent of his 
average earnings (disregarding any excess 
above $3,000 a year) e.g., where he earns 
on an average $40 a week, he would receive 
$30 compensation. 

In response to two submissions that 
(1) the 75 per cent rate of compensation 
in non-fatal cases is too high, and (2) that 
it should be increased to 100 per cent, the 
Commissioner figuratively placed on the 
scales the employer’s debt to the workman 
and, on the worker’s side, the benefits given 
to him and also his contribution to the 
Act. “If the scales are then in balance, 


the debt is paid. If they are not, there 
is something wrong with the Act.’? In the 
employer’s pan of the scales his debt to 
the workman must cover medical expenses 
made necessary by the injury, loss of 
present and prospective earnings, and pain 
and suffering. In the worker’s pan of the 
scales must be placed full medical aid, 75 
per cent of the worker’s average earnings 
(with fixed minimum payments), the full 
cost of rehabilitation and the workman’s 
contribution to the scheme of the Act. This 
contribution includes the following: he 
forgoes compensation for the waiting 
period where the disability is of less than 
seven days’ duration; he bears 25 per cent 
of lost earnings; and he forgoes compensa- 
tion for pain and suffering. 

After enumerating these factors, Mr. 
Justice Roach concluded, “I am not satis- 
fied that they are so far out of balance as 
to require such adjustment.” Consequently, 
he did not favour any change. 

The Commissioner did not agree that 
the percentage should be applied to the 
net earnings of the worker rather than to 
his gross earnings. 

He discussed the change which had 
taken place in public thinking in so far 
as the lot of the workman is concerned 
and noted that Ontario legislation had kept 
pace with public opinion. The compensa- 
tion rate originally provided for in the Act 
was 55 per cent. This was increased to 
66% in 1920, and to 75 per cent on January 
1, 1950. Benefits in Ontario did not suffer 
by comparison with other provinces, Sas- 
katchewan being the only other province 
which had established a 75 per cent rate 
for disability. 


Average Earnings 


The Commissioner was unable to recom- 
mend any change in the sections indicating 
the manner of arriving at the workman’s 
“average earnings” since the Board is given 
very wide discretion in this regard. The 
Report quotes a directive of the Board 
laying down the rule for determining com- 
pensation in cases of temporary total and 
temporary partial disability. 

The earnings used as the wage basis of 
compensation shall be the average actual 
earnings for the four weeks or shorter 
period of employment immediately pre- 
ceding the accident (omitting any badly 
broken week) or, if warranted, the 
nominal weekly wage, provided that where 
equitable regard may be had to the earn- 
ings for the twelve months or shorter 
period of employment prior to the 
accident. 


Permanent Partial Disability 
Representatives of the railways  pro- 
tested against the fact that some employees 
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were compensated for a permanent partial 
disability on the grounds that they would 
thereafter suffer a loss of earnings and 
were later restored to former positions 
with no loss of earnings. The Report 
describes the policy and experience of the 
Board in measuring the extent of per- 
manent partial disability, an always 
difficult problem, and finds the provisions 
of the Act adequate and the manner in 
which the Board applies them fair and 
reasonable. 

The Commissioner did not accept the sug- 
gestion of certain labour representatives that 
an injured workman should be treated as a 
total disability case until fully recovered, 
instead of, as at present, being compensated) 
for only partial disability as he becomes able 
to do light work. In his opinion, Sections 
38 and 39 which set out the compensation 
to be paid for temporary total (i.e. 75 per 
cent of earnings) and temporary partial 
disability (i.e. 75 per cent of difference in 
earnings before and after the accident) 
should not be changed. 


Compensation in Fatal Cases 


Apart from a recommended increase 
from $125 to $200 in the allowance for 
burial expenses, and from $125 to $175 in 
extra expenses allowed when the body has 
to be taken a considerable distance, the 
Report does not suggest any change with 
respect to the payments granted in fatal 
cases. Benefits under the Act are as liberal 
and in some instances more liberal than 
those provided under the Acts of the other 
provinces. 

In discussing minimum amounts of com- 
pensation, the Commissioner stated that in 
the original Act no minima were fixed for 
either disability or death by accident. 
These minimum amounts were inserted in 
the Act in 1920 and increased in 1947 on 
the theory that they were necessary to 
provide injured workmen and their depen- 
dants in the lower wage brackets with 
subsistence. Since the minimum for a 
temporarily disabled workman is $15 a 
week or his earnings, if less than $15, a 
workman earning $40 a week would receive 
$30 compensation, whereas one whose earn- 
ings were $15 would be granted $15 com- 
pensation. In the Commissioner’s view, 
the original purpose of the Act was that 
all workmen, in whatever wage bracket, 
should be treated alike and their com- 
pensation measured by the same standard, 
le. the same percentage of earnings. He 
remarked, however, that to recommend 
the deletion of those sections of the Act 
would be cruel. In this respect the Act 
has become social legislation and not 
compensatory. 
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increased Compensation 
in Respect of Past Accidents 


Mr. Justice Roach pointed out that when 
from time to time the Legislature pro- 
vided for increases in compensation in 
death cases, as it did in 1920 and again 
in 1948, at the same time making the 
increases applicable to past accidents, it 
departed from the original scheme of the 
Act. There were only two sources from 
which the money could come, he com- 
mented, the employers or the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund of the Province. The Legis- 
lature put that burden on the employers 
by enacting what is now Section 33:— 

The additional moneys necessary to 
provide for increases of compensation in 
respect to accidents previously happening 
may be levied and collected by the Board 
from the employers either now, previously 


or hereafter carrying on industries under 
Partelnes 


In the Commissioner’s view, it was error 
to provide that the additional moneys 
necessary should be levied upon the 
employers. 

The main reason advanced for increas- 
ing pensions which have been awarded in 
respect of past accidents is that due to 
changed economic conditions they are 
found to be inadequate. If the workman 
or his dependants are thus adversely 
affected by changed economic conditions 
and require assistance, the burden of pro- 
viding such assistance should be borne 
by society as a whole and not by one 
group of society, in this case, industry. 
Industry discharged its debt by the 
standard which the law prescribed when 
the accident happened and the amount 
which was then paid was. considered 
adequate. It is the lessening of the pur- 
chase value of our currency and_ the 
currency and the consequent increase in 
the cost of living that later made it 
inadequate. That is a condition of 
general application. 


The Report, therefore, recommends the 
deletion of Section 33 and the insertion 
of a provision, as a result of which the 
additional sums necessary to provide in- 
creases of compensation in respect of past 
accidents should be paid to the Board out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

The Commissioner conceded that there 
was merit in the argument of workmen on 
disability pension that if circumstances 
warranted making increases in respect of 
fatal accidents applicable to past accidents, 
the same circumstances justify making in- 
creases in non-fatal cases applicable to 
past accidents. Such legislation, if enacted, 


would be purely social legislation, and ~ 


should not be woven into the general frame- 
work of Part I of the Act. 

The Commissioner recalled that Sir 
William Meredith had recommended that 


the Government should make a substantial 
contribution annually towards the cost of 
administering the Act. His arguments 
were that the Act would relieve the 
community from the burden of maintain- 
ing injured workmen and their dependants, 
and by getting rid of litigation would 
greatly lessen the cost of the administration 
of justice. Section 78 provides for such an 
annual contribution, but no contribution has 
been made to the Board by the Government 
since 1922. 


Payment of Claims 


With respect to complaints that an 
injured workman frequently had to wait 
an unreasonable length of time before 
receiving his first compensation payment, 
the Commissioner was unable to suggest any 
improvement in the procedure prescribed 
by the Act. Delays were often due to 
failure of the employer, workman or doctor 
to report accidents properly, and he 
suggested that unions might do much in 
informing their members with respect to 
the operation of the Act and particularly 
by giving to each a copy of the Board’s 
circular “Information for Workmen”. Mr. 
Justice Roach did not see any necessity 
for the appointment of “Pension Advo- 
cates”, which some municipal corporations 
-in the mining area had suggested, since 
one of the main purposes of the Act is to 
obviate the need for any intervention 
between the Board and the workman. 


Injuries Aggravated by 
a Pre-Existing Physical Condition 


The Report recommends that a work- 
man who is injured by accident and whose 
injuries are aggravated by a pre-existing 
physical condition should be awarded full 
compensation, except where the pre-existing 
condition in due to an injury for which the 
workman is then receiving compensation or 
was at some earlier date receiving com- 
pensation which has been commuted. In 
such cases, the Board now awards only 50 
per cent compensation. 

The Commissioner used as an illustra- 
tion the case of a workman suffering from 
diabetes who suffered an injury due to a 
weight falling on his toe. The injury 
aggravated by the diabetes made necessary 
the amputation of his foot. The Act pro- 
vides, however, that compensation shall be 
awarded for injury caused by accident, and 
in the case cited the injurious result was 
not caused by the previous diabetic con- 
dition but by the accident. The Commis- 
sioner felt that all workmen are entitled 
to the full protection of the Act without 
any discrimination based on their physical 
condition. 


Continuing Injury Versus Second Injury 


The question arose as to whether a 
workman who was temporarily totally 
disabled by a back sprain incurred in 1942 
from lifting and who suffered a similar 
disability from the same cause in 1949 
suffered one accident or two. 

As a corrective measure for the future, 
Mr. Justice Roach recommended that the 
Board should by regulation require a work- 
man who was off work with a compensable 
injury to obtain a medical certificate certi- 
fying that his disability has been sufficiently 
cured as to enable him to return to work. 
If this practice were followed, the problem 
whether or not a later disability may have 
been caused by an earlier accident should 
not arise. 


industrial Diseases 


The Commissioner questioned the power 
of the Board to add any disease to the 
schedule of diseases (Schedule 3) unless 
an amendment empowering it to do so was 
made to the Act. [Such an amendment 
was made at the 1950 session of the 
Legislature. ] 

Dealing with specific diseases on which 
representations were made, the Commis- 
sioner recommended that lung cancer 
should be compensable where the workman 
is subjected to the inhalation of concen- 
trated gases from coal, tar or pitch. Skin 
cancer among workers employed in the 
handling or use of tar, pitch, bitumen, 
mineral oil or paraffin is already in the 
Schedule. 

Mr. Justice Roach included in the Report 
statistical information compiled by Dr. 
William Boyd, an outstanding pathologist 
and authority on cancer, with respect to 
workers at the plant of the Consumers’ 
Gas Company in Toronto where workers 
are exposed to coal tar gas. Dr. Boyd 
observed 

(1) that the incidence of lung cancer 
among them is six times greater than 
among the male population of Ontario’ 
of the same age; 

(2) that among them lung cancer 
occurred at an earlier age than in the 
general population ; 
°(3) that the incidence of gastro-intes- 
tinal cancer among those workers was 
27-2 per cent, and of lung cancer 45:4 
per cent; and 

(4) that tar removed from the pipes 
on which the men work produced skin 
cancer when applied to mice. 


Arthritis, the Commissioner decided, 
should be considered on the evidence in 
each case and should not be included in 
Schedule 3. 

It was recommended that compensation 
should be payable for hernia only if it is 
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clinical hernia of disabling character and 
of recent primary demonstrability, if its 
onset is shown to have been immediately 
preceded by accident, if the workman imme- 
diately reported his condition to his 
employer or ceased work and reported 
within 72 hours, and where an operation, 
if deemed surgically advisable, is performed 
within two weeks of the occurrence. ‘The 
Board should be given discretion to pay 
compensation where there is excusable 
failure on the part of the workman to 
comply, but no compensation should be 
payable for longer than seven days before 
an operation for uncomplicated hernia or 
for more than 42 days afterwards. 

The Commissioner advised against includ- 
ing in the Schedule rheumatism suffered 
by miners and heart disease in firefighters. 
These were diseases which might overtake 
individuals in any employment. 


Silicosis 

The Report discusses silicosis at some 
length. Medical testimony on the disease 
included the following :— ~ 


Basically silicosis is a disease caused by 
the inhalation of silicon dust and occurs 
in persons who have had _ adequate 
exposure, that is who have breathed that 
dust for a sufficient length of time. When 
free silica reaches the lung tissue a 
fibrous condition develops. .. . : 

* * * 

The industries in which the workers 
are subject to the disease ..°. include 
mining, sand blasting, porcelain making, 
rock grinding, stone cutting, moulding and 
the grinding of materials which are grimy 
with sand. 

The length of exposure sufficient to cause 
the disease in its compensable form varies 
in the different industries and varies also 
in the individuals. Taking the average 
worker in the various industries it would 
appear that miners and quarry workers 
may develop it in 13 to 20 years; porcelain 
workers in certain operations in 14 to 20 
years; granite cutters in 27 to 29 years; 
moulders in 28 to 30 years. 

* * * 

The disease occurs in two- forms. One 
is termed simple silicosis.... The other is 
termed complicated silicosis, that is the 
physical state in which the fibrotic condi- 
tion is complicated with infection, namely, 
tuberculosis of the lung. 

* * * 

Simple silicosis renders the lung less 

resistant to tuberculosis. Since tuber- 


culosis is caused by infection it is impera- - 


tive that a workman suffering from simple 
silicosis should not be subjected to the 
danger of such infection. Not only is the 
silicotie susceptible to tuberculosis but the 
tuberculant is susceptible to _ silicosis. 
Therefore, a person who has tuberculosis 
or has had it but been cured should never 
be exposed to the inhalation of silica dust. 
It is estimated that between sixty and 


seventy per cent of silicotics die from 
tuberculosis. The complicated form is 
called in medical parlance’ tuberculo- 
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silicosis and is difficult to cure. It is not 

amenable to the treatment prescribed for 

simple tuberculosis. 

Looking at the disease from the stand- 
point of compensability, the Commissioner 
stated that a workman who has simple 
silicosis may suffer no disability or a 
disability ranging from small partial dis- 
ability to total disability. The worker who 
develops complicated silicosis suffers total 
disability and cannot do any work. 

The usual procedure is that a workman 
learns that he has or appears to have 
silicosis on examination by his own or a 
plant physician or on an examination as 
required by the Mining Act. The disease 
is diagnosed by an X-ray of the chest and 
lungs, supplemented by a general physical 
examination and by the history of exposure. 
A claim for compensation is filed and if it 
is established that the workman has had a 
sufficient length of exposure within Ontario 
(the statutory period is two years), his 
claim is passed to the Referee Board. The 
Referee Board is comprised of three doctors 
who reside in Toronto but who periodically 
visit the mining areas. If in the combined 
opinion of the Referee Board, after a most 
thorough examination, a worker has com- 
plicated silicosis he is regarded as totally 
disabled and begins receiving total dis- 
ability payments. It is much more difficult 
to assess the degree of disability in cases 
of simple silicosis: The disease is not 
compensable unless there is “a fibrotic con- 
dition of the lungs sufficient to produce a 
lessened capacity for work”. A worker with 
partial disability commences receiving com- 
pensation payments but is examined by the 
Referee Board at intervals of a year or less 
to determine whether or not the disease is 
progressing. If the degree of disability 
increases, his pension is increased. He is 
advised to change his job and get away 
from further exposure. If he chooses to 
do so, he has the Board’s rehabilitation 
service to assist him in learning a new type 
of work. 

The Commissioner pointed out that there 
is no cure for silicosis. The elimination 
of all silica dust or the application of some 
method to prevent its inhalation would be 
a complete preventative. Various measures 
have been adopted to reduce the dust to 
a minimum. In the mining industry, a 
mechanism is used by which water is 
emitted at or near the point of drilling 
tools, and exhaust fans are used to remove 
the dust caused by drilling or blasting. A 
further preventative has been the use of 
aluminum powder on the theory that if 
the particles of silicon are coated with 
aluminum powder they are not liable to 
cause silicosis. 


The Commissioner heartily supported a 
request that every reasonably possible 
mechanical device should be employed to 
protect. workers from silica dust, but did 
not specify any devices. These would 
naturally vary with the work and _ the 
environment. 

The Commissioner’s recommendations 
under this heading were that “stone 
workers’ or grinders’ phthisis” should be 
struck out of Schedule 3, and, that silicosis 
should be compensable where it occurs in 
mining, as formerly, and also in “every 
process where the workman is subjected to 
the inhalation of silica dust created by 
the nature of the work performed by him 
or others.” Similarly, with respect to 
pneumoconiosis, the industries now specified 
in the Schedule, e.g., quarrying, stone 
cutting and crushing, etc., should be struck 
out and replaced by “every process where 
the worker is subjected to the inhalation 
of dust created by work performed by him 
or others in, upon or by the aid of stone, 
sand or metal or derivatives thereof.” 

[In the general regulations issued by the 
Board in July, 1950, “stone workers’ or 
erinders’ phthisis” was dropped, the Board 
apparently considering the disease to be 
the same as silicosis and pneumoconiosis. ] 

The Commissioner set out in his Report 
Section 155 of the Ontario Mining Act 
which requires workmen employed under- 
eround in a mine to be medically examined 
for silicosis at least once a year and to 
obtain a certificate certifying them to be 
free of the disease. He went on to say 
that although he could not, within the 
scope of his inquiry, make a recommenda- 
tion regarding comparable legislation apph- 
cable to industries other than mining in 
which there is silica exposure, he felt that 
-both industry and labour would approve 
such legislation. 

[At the 1950 legislative session a Silicosis 
Act was passed. The Act, which was 
proclaimed in effect as of December 2, 1950, 
prohibits the employment of a worker in 
an industrial occupation (other than 
mining) which involves silica exposure 
unless he has a medical certificate. ] 

The Commissioner rejected a submission 
on behalf of mine workers that a special 
board including labour representation should 
be set up to review silicosis claims, stating 
that the present system is entirely 
adequate. Only experts on the subject 
can determine the presence of compensable 
silicosis and “it would be utter folly to 
give either management or labour any 
voice in determining the question.” 

He also turned down a suggestion that, 
in any industry where silica dust is 
present, heart disease or any disease of the 


respiratory or circulatory systems should 
be considered as industrial diseases. On 
the basis of the medical evidence received, 
there is no relation between silicosis and 
those diseases. 

It was argued that workers who reached 
the age of 60 or 65 before silicosis disabled 
them should not be awarded a pension for 
life since in a few years’ time they would 
normally have to retire. Mr. Justice 
Roach’s comment was as follows:— 

; the worker is compensated, not on 
the basis of his full earnings, but only 
on seventy-five per cent thereof. What he 
thereby loses each year is_ offset by the 
fact that he receives it for the full balance 
of his life, and, by the same token, what 
industry saves by the worker not being 
compensated on the_ basis Ore nie . Fall 


earnings, is offset by the fact that industry 


pays it for the full balance of the worker’s 
life. The fact that the worker is disabled 
by industrial disease when close to his 


retiring age is no different to the case 

where at the same age he is disabled by 

accident. In the latter instance he is 
compensated for life. So should he be 
in the fornier: 

A related suggestion was to the effect 
that it was anomalous that a worker who 
normally receives a retirement pension at 
65 because he is too old to work should 
at the same time receive compensation 
because he is unable to work. In the 
Commissioner’s opinion, 

it would be a cruel philosophy by the 
application of which a worker who had 
earned a retirement pension by reason of 
years of service should be deprived of it 
by industry injuring him... he is entitled 
to both. He has purchased both; the 
retirement pension by years of service; 
the pension under the Act by being the 
victim of the accident or the disease. 

Representatives of the stove manufac- 
turing industry stated that there is a 
danger of an excessively heavy burden of 
assessment being placed on the industry 
for pensions to silicotics and their depen- 
dants. The Commissioner observed that 
the danger presently exists. Silicosis was 
not recognized as an industrial disease in 
the foundry industry until 1926 and by that 
time there was an accumulation of silicotics 
in the industry. Since silicosis develops 
more slowly in workers in the foundry 
industry than in mining, the burden has 
become heavy in recent years and will 
continue to be so. The average cost per 
silicosis claim, according to the Board, is 
$11,000. Pre-employment and periodical 
examinations, as in the mining industry, 
would have lightened the burden of assess- 
ment by, for instance, preventing workmen 
with some degree of silicosis from coming 
from other provinces and becoming, as the 
disease progressed, a burden on industry in 
Ontario. 
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When silicosis became an_ industrial 
disease In mining, the Board established 
a separate Silicosis Account into which 
assessments are paid and out of which all 
payments for silicosis are made. The 
Board’s policy is to have the balance to 
the credit of the Silicosis Account as nearly 
as possible equal to the estimated out- 
standing liability. To offset severe losses 
in 1945-46 and to take -care of a large 
increase in claims, the assessment rate was 
increased. The balance to the credit of 
the account at the end of 1948 was 
$2,071,931.98 against an estimated liability 
on claims then payable of $3,694,870.30. 


Medical Aid 


The Commissioner recommended only 
minor changes with respect to medical aid. 
One was that the term “medical aid” should 
include the aid of chiropodists registered 
under The Chiropody Act, 1944, and that 
drugless practitioners registered either under 
the Drugless Practitioners Act or The 
Chirpody Act should be required to furnish 
reports to the Board. An injured workman 
is entitled to be treated by the drugless 
practitioner of his choice but he is also 
required, if the injury is one of seven days’ 
duration, to submit to an examination by 
a duly qualified doctor. A submission that 
this regulation should not apply where the 
disability was a minor one of less than 14 
days’ duration was rejected. The Commis- 
sioner also opposed a_ suggestion that 
adherents of the Christian Science Church 
should not be required to submit to 
medical treatment in order to receive 
benefits under the Act, on the grounds that 
a member of that church may still have 
resort to other means of cure “but not at 
financial cost to the employer or the 
accident fund.” 

The Commissioner commended the Board 
for having established the Malton Con- 
valescent Centre. The patient population 
of the Centre varies from 350 to 400 at 
aby given time. A large number come 
from places outside of Toronto, and over 
90 per cent are admitted at the request of 
their attending physician. The whole cost 
of operating the Centre is charged to 
medical aid. 


Rehabilitation 


The Report states that the rehabilitation 
measures taken by the Board, ie. the 
process of lessening or removing physical 
handicaps resulting from injuries, received 
the unstinted endorsation of both employers 
and workmen appearing during the inquiry. 

The discussions touched on what the 
Commissioner described as “rehabilitation 
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in the broadest sense’, that which is 
provided when an employer takes an 
injured workman back into his employ in 
a capacity in which his physical disability 
is not a handicap. 

The psychological effect on the injured 
workman who is enabled to get back into 
his former industrial surroundings, even 
at a lighter job and less pay but again 
associating with his fellow workmen, is 
unquestionably most beneficial. Physicians 
specializing in industrial medicine are 
unanimous in their opinion that when the 
workman gets back into his former 
surroundings where his thoughts are con- 
centrated on his job rather than on 
himself, his morale is greatly improved 
and is conducive to a hastened recovery. 


It was stated on behalf of industry that 
in some cases employers were prevented by 
the seniority provisions of collective agree- 
ments from providing suitable work for 
the purpose of rehabilitation of a workman 
with a partial disability. 

The suggestion was made, but rejected by 
the Commissioner, that the Act should be 
amended to provide that an employer may 
place an employee in a suitable job, having 
regard to the extent of his recovery, not- 
withstanding the provisions of a collective 
agreement and without affecting — the 
seniority provisions of the employee in 
question. Mr. Justice Roach considered that 
the matter was one more properly left to 
collective bargaining than covered by legis- 
lation and that some modification of the 
suggested provision might be included 
among the terms of a collective agreement. 


Accident Prevention 


Some of the more important recom- 
mendations of the Report have to do with 
accident prevention. The Commissioner 
found the present provisions of the Act 
dealing with accident prevention inade- 
quate and in need of revision. 


Since accident prevention is of common 
interest to both employers and workmen 
it would seem logical that they should 
both actively participate in any organized 
system the purpose of which is to lessen 
industrial accidents. As between the two 
groups, it seems to me that the workmen 
are much more vitally interested than the 
employers. If a workman is maimed in 
an industry, the employer has to pay the 
compensation but no monetary allowance 
can ever adequately compensate a work- 
man who has to go through the balance 
of his life minus an eye, or a hand or 
some other member. 


He criticized the present system in that 
it does not provide any means which will 
ensure the active participation of labour 
in accident prevention work. 

In Mr. Justice Roach’s opinion, any 
completely organized system of accident 
prevention should include committees of 


employers and workmen at plant level. 
Such committees should be given specific 
duties and required to report periodically 
to the Board. He recommended, therefore, 
that the Board should issue a regulation 
requiring.an accident prevention committee 
to be set up in every undertaking in which 
there are 20 or more workmen. ‘This is 
the requirement in British Columbia. In 
Alberta, a committee must be established 
where 10 or more workmen are employed. 

Secondly, the Commissioner found that 
the relationship between the Board and the 
eight industrial accident prevention associa- 
tions which have been formed by employers 
in the Province and approved by the Board 
is “much too remote.” 

There is no statutory obligation on any 
of those associations to report to any- 
one... There is no statutory obligation 
on them to continue to function and the 
extent to which they function is their own 
business ... if any one of them ceased to 
function tomorrow there are no provisions 


in the Act for the carrying on of the 
important work of accident prevention. 


The Commissioner was strongly of the 
opinion that “a completely organized system 
for accident prevention requires a code of 
accident prevention regulations which shall 
constitute the minimum and for the breach 
of which adequate penalties may be 
imposed.” He recommended, therefore, 
that the whole subject of accident pre- 
vention in all the industries in Schedule 1 
(except mining which is covered by the 
Mining Act) should be under the direct 
jurisdiction of the Board, and that sections 
similar to those in the British Columbia 
Act giving the Board wide powers should 
be incorporated in the Ontario Act. He 
further proposed that the Board might 
adopt any accident prevention association 
as its agent to carry out such administra- 
tive duties as the Board may prescribe. 


Merit Rating 


Under the present system, the assessment 
rate levied upon employers in each class 
is based upon the accident experience of 
the industries within the class. No dis- 
tinction is made between the employer who 
has a favourable accident record and the 
one who has not. The Act has since 1917 
permitted a system of merit rating to be 
adopted, if deemed proper by the Board, 
and until 1938 various systems were tried 
but none proved satisfactory. 

Labour spokesmen opposed any merit- 
rating system, as did some representatives 
of industry. Others advocated the adoption 
of some such plan arguing that the 
employer who has a favourable accident 
record is, in effect, punished by the bad 


record of other employers im the same 
class. This group stated that they had 
experts studying the problem and _ the 
Board expressed its willingness to study any 
system which might be submitted’ to it. 
The Commissioner, quoting the words 
of Mr. Justice Middleton, pointed out 
there were some dangers involved :— 
Great care would have to be taken in 
the application of any such merit-rating 
system because the whole principle ot 
collective liability is based upon the 
doctrine of average. It is not enough that 
for a year, or even a short series of years, 
a particular factory escapes having any 
serious accident. The whole principle is 
that the fortunate must bear some portion 
of the burden of the unfortunate. This is 
illustrated in fire insurance. The rate is 
fixed having regard to experience, but no 
householder ever expects to receive fire 
insurance at a reduced premium simply 
because he has carried insurance for so 
many years and never had a fire. 


Assessments 


It was alleged by one employer that he 
was being assessed at too high a rate in 
respect of his clerical staff, having regard 
to rates in the same location on other 
employers in respect of their clerical staff. 
Mr. Justice Roach explained the Board’s 
practice which he considered reasonable 
and practical in view of the varied con- 
ditions which may exist. This is that an 
industry is assessed as a unit. The various 
types of occupation carried on are not 
segregated. The assessment rate is fixed 
with respect to an industry as one of a 
class having regard to the accident experi- 
ence in the class and it is applicable to all 
employees of the employer, whether factory 
employees or office employees. 

Another problem discussed was that of 
double assessments which are payable by 
an employer whose chief place of business 
is in Ontario and whose employees ari 
temporarily sent to work out of Ontario. 
In such case, the employer is assessed in 
both jurisdictions. In the event of an 
accident, the workman may elect in which 
jurisdiction he will claim compensation and 
he will naturally elect to claim compensa- 
tion under the Act which contains the 
more generous provisions. “Thus although 
the employer is subjected to double assess- 
ment the injured employee or his depen- 
dants obtain only single coverage. This 
obviously places an unfair burden on the 
employer.” The Report recommends that 
a provision (comparable to that contained 
in the Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Newfoundland and Saskatchewan Acts) be 
added to the Act permitting the Board to 
arrange with the Board of any other prov- 
ince to avoid duplication of assessments in 
such circumstances. 
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Section 5 (6) which makes an employer 
individually liable to pay the compensa- 
tion when he has not “fully contributed 
to the Accident Fund in respect of all the 
wages” of his workmen on the job out of 
Ontario seemed to the Commissioner to 
be in conflict with other provisions of the 
Act. This section was not in the Act as 
drafted by Chief Justice Meredith but was 
introduced in 1915. Compensation is paid 
out of the Accident Fund to the workmen 
of an employer in Schedule 1 who is in 
default in paying his assessments. In the 
same way it should be paid where an 
accident happens out of Ontario. It was 
suggested that subsection 6 was in the 
nature of a penalty, but the Commissioner 
observed that penalties for failure to pay 
assessments were elsewhere provided for in 
the Act. 


Third Party Liability 

Mr. Justice Roach indicated certain 
defects with respect to the provisions under 
which an injured workman or his depend- 
ants have a right of action against some 
person other tham his employer. In such 
ease, he or they may elect to claim com- 
pensation or to sue the third party for 
damages. 

Tf he elects to sue, and recovers less 
than the amount of compensation to which 
he would be entitled, he must be paid the 
difference as compensation. 

Tf, on the other hand, the workman 
claims compensation, the employer if he is 
individually liable to pay it, or the Board 
if the compensation is payable out of the 
Accident Fund, may sue the third party 
to recover the damages which the work- 
man could have recovered if he had sued 
instead of claiming compensation. In the 
latter case, the employer or Board may 
sue for two items of damages, namely, the 
workman’s pain and suffering and his full 
loss of earnings, and under the Act may 
retain both. The Commissioner considered 
that an employer should not be permitted 
to retain anything over and above the 
amount which the accident had cost him 
by way of compensation. It was unfair 
for an employer to recoup his losses in one 
case at the expense of the workman in 
another. 

Secondly, a workman may, without 
bringing an action, settle with the third 
party for less tham the amount he would 
have received as compensation. The 
employer or Board being lable for the 
difference is unjustly burdened by having 
to pay a portion of the third party’s 
real liability. 

To remedy these defects, the Commis- 
sioner proposed an amendment providing 
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that no settlement may be made (except 
where the amount of the proposed settle- 
ment is less than $300) without the 
approval of a judge of the Supreme Court. 
If the settlement is approved, the judge 
shall determine what part of the total is 
in respect of the workman’s (1) pain 
and suffering; (2) out-of-pocket expenses; 
(3) loss of earnings both present and 
prospective. 

Further, if the workman or his depen- 
dants elect to claim compensation, the 
employer if individually lable or the 
Board may but shall not be required to 
bring an action against the person at fault, 
and any sum recovered over and above 
the compensation payable and the costs 
of medical aid and ‘rehabilitation and the 
costs of the action should be paid over 
to the workman or his dependants, upon 
their releasing the Board from any further 
obligation to pay compensation. If the 
workman should decline to release the 
Board from further responsibility, the full 
amount recovered should form part of the 
Accident Fund, or where the action is 
brought by the employer might be retained 
exe launone 


Abolition of Schedule 2 


Industries in Schedule 1 are collectively 
liable to pay compensation while indus- 
tries in Schedule 2 are individually lable. 
So far as the operation of the Act is 
concerned, that is the only difference 
between them. 

The Commissioner would not accept the 
suggestion that Schedule 2 should be 
abolished, stating that in the light of the 
experience and wishes of the employers in 
Schedule 2 and the contentment of. the 
great majority of their employees it would 
be folly to transfer industries from Schedule 
2 to Schedule 1 or to eliminate Schedule 2 
entirely by transferring all industries to 
Schedule 1. 

Quoting the 1932 Report of Mr. Justice 
Middleton that the workman’s real com- 
plaint in the matter is based on a 
psychological phenomenon in that in 
Schedule 2 his claim is made against an 
individual company as contrasted with the 
claims that are made in Schedule 1 indus- 
tries against an impersonal fund, the 
Commissioner remarked that the “psycho- 
logical phenomenon” was not sufficient 
justification for interfering with a system 
that had worked well for 35 years. 


Commutation of Periodical Payments 
by Employers in Schedule 2 

The Act permits an employer in Schedule 
2 who is individually liable to make a 
weekly .or other periodical payment of 


compensation to apply to the Board to 
allow his liability to be commuted by the 
payment of a lump sum equal to 75 per 
cent of the annual value of the weekly or 
other periodical payment. The Commis- 
sioner considered that an employer who 
desires to pay to the Board 100 per cent 
of the present value of the payments in- 
stead of 75 per cent should be allowed to 
do so, and suggested an amendment 
accordingly. 


Appeals from the Board 


The Commissioner rejected a suggestion 
that there should be a limited right of 
appeal to the courts from decisions of the 
Board, noting that after 35 years’ experi- 
ence labour and management were unani- 
mous in not wishing any change in this 
feature of the Act. 


Composition of the Board 


Several submissions were made regarding 
the composition of the Board, e.g. that its 
members should be increased from three 
to five, but the Commissioner did not 
favour any change. He pointed out that 
Board members occupy a position in very 
many respects comparable to that occupied 
by a judge in the courts of the Province. 
A Board member “may have been appointed 
from the ranks of industry or labour but 
once he is appointed he owes allegiance 
to, no 2roup. 

The Board as presently constituted, in 
my opinion, is as well balanced as it 1s 
possible to have it, a member formerly 
associated with industry, a member form- 
erly associated with labour, and a member 
of the medical profession. 


Annual Reports of the Board 

Several complaints were made that the 
annual reports of the Board since 1943 
have not been sufficiently extensive. This 
was largely due to the fact that the Act 
formerly required the report to be filed by 
January 15 and the Board’s fiscal year ends 
on December 31, leaving only two weeks 
for its preparation. The Board informed 
the Commissioner that it was giving con- 
sideration to these complaints. 


Investments 


Under the Act the Board is authorized 
to invest any accumulated funds in securi- 
ties issued by the Province of Ontario or 
by the Dominion Government or in securi- 
ties the payment of which is guaranteed 
by either of these Governments. The 
Report recommends against any further 
extension of the investment powers of the 
Board. 


Procedure Concerning Amendments 


Mr. Justice Roach included in his Report 
an excerpt from the brief of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers Association urging that 
employers should be given an opportunity 
of studying and making representations 
with respect to any important proposed 
changes in the Act, and that Ontario should 
have periodical reviews of the Act by a 
judicial commissioner. In some provinces, 
eg. Alberta and Saskatchewan, it 1s the 
practice to open the Act for review 
periodicaliy, usually every four or five years, 
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vegetables offset seasonal declines in eggs and oranges 


. Wholesale prices 


of industrial materials were firmer again in February, and the composite 
index for 30 commodities moved up to 212-3 for the week of February 23, 
from 207-3 on January 26. . . The number of new dwelling units completed 
in Canada (excluding Newfoundland) last year was slightly lower than in 
1949, while the number of starts was larger. The carryover of dwellings 
in various stages of construction at the end of 1950 was therefore somewhat 
greater than a year earlier... During the first 11 months of 1950, shipments 
of primary steel shapes totalled, 2,582,617 tons as against 2,473,907 in the 
samerperiod Or 1949) 27. Canada’s total domestic exports during January 
were substantially higher in value than a year ago, and, contraray to the 
usual trend, only slightly down from the high levels of the closing months of 
the previous year. Most of the gain over January 1950 was due to another 
marked rise in the value of shipments to the United States. Domestic exports 
to all countries in the month were valued at $285,100,000, an increase of 29 
per cent over the figure for January a year ago. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS OF 
LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS IN QUEBEC 


Early in January, the Hon. Maurice Duplessis, Premier’ of 


Quebec, 


received delegations 


the Quebec Provincial 


from 


Federation of Labour (TLC), the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, and the Quebec Joint Legislative 


Committee of the 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods. 


Summarized below are the briefs of the three organizations, and 
the reply of Mr. Duplessis. 


Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 


The Quebec Provincial Federation of 
Labour (TLC-AFL) submitted its annual 
brief to the provincial Cabinet on January 
9, 1951. The delegation was headed by Mr. 
Marcel Francq, President of the Federa- 
tion,! who read the brief. 

The brief opened with a request by the 
Federation that provincial authorities be 
technically prepared to assume rent ’con- 
trols as soon as federal controls are lifted. 

Deahng with: labour legislation, the 
Federation requested that the Government, 
in codifying labour laws, draw its inspira- 
tion from the proposed Labour Code 
submitted recently by the Superior Labour 
Council. 

The Federation congratulated the Gov- 
ernment on the recent increase in the 
provincial minimum wage. 

A further request concerned free school- 
books. The Federation expressed regret 
that this question is left to the discretion 
of school boards and demanded compulsory 
application. 

Other requests made by the Federation 
dealt with compulsory notice of dismissal, 
a shorter work week, remuneration of arbi- 
tration board members in cases involving 
unfair dismissal of municipal and. school- 
board employees, abolition of the sales tax, 
old age pensions, forest protection, indus- 
trial accident prevention, compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance, level railroad crossings, 
welders’ and pipefitters’ permits, fire protec- 
tion, remuneration of jury members and 
witnesses in courts of justice, elimination 
of home work, racial intolerance, payment 
of subsidies on milk, and loss of tools on 
construction works. 

The Federation of Labour went on record 
as favouring the establishment of a pro- 
vineial lottery, to be administered by a 
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recently as labour member of the 
Relations Board of the Province of 


’ the Premier. 


committee of leading citizens selected 
outside of political groups, the revenues 
deriving therefrom to be devoted exclu- 
sively to the improvement of social 
services. 


Labour Code 


The Federation endorsed the proposed 
Labour Code prepared by the Superior 
Labour Council, and recently submitted to 
The proposed Code was 
drawn up after extensive study within the 
Council, a tripartite body which brings 
together representatives of the main indus- 
trial and labour organizations, as well as 
sociologists and Government representatives 
who present the people’s point of view. 
The Federation expressed the hope that the 
Government would consider these proposals 
and introduce a Labour Code at an early 
session. 

The Federation stated it would like to 
see its affiliated unions, “nearly all of which 
have been in existence in the Province for 
more than 60 years” granted legal recogni- 
tion by the Government. 


Minimum Wages 

The Federation expressed appreciation of 
the Government’s recent decision to in- 
crease minimum wages, but did not think 
the 20 per cent increase sufficient, and 
requested the Government to consider a 
further increase as soon as possible, that 
would fully compensate for the rise in the 
cost of living. 

The brief reiterated requests made last 
year concerning Ordinance No. 4. “We 
still believe,” it stated, “that this General 
Ordinance, covering industry and commerce 
as a whole, has heen of great service to the 
workers of the Province in the past. But 
because of the accelerated development and 
diversification of our industry and com- 
merce, the Ordinance does not quite meet 
the requirements of present-day conditions.” 


The Federation favoured, in principle, 
eliminating industrial zones completely. It 
realized, however, that such a step presents 
certain difficulties at the present time. The 
Ordinance as it now stands tends to create 
a class of under-privileged persons in certain 
zones, it said. “The grouping of enterprises 
by industry and locality, instead of by 
zones, taking into consideration the nature 
of the industry and the competition which 
may exist between one locality and another, 
would, we believe, remedy the present 
situation.” 


Notice of Dismissal 


The Federation again deplored the fact 
that the only way of establishing notice of 
dismissal is through court procedure. Such 
a situation threatens to burden the rolls of 
the Magistrate’s Court and create a “bottle- 
neck,” it pointed out. The brief urged the 
passing of an Ordinance, through the 
medium of the Minimum Wage Act, along 
the lines of Ordinance No. 3 (paid vaca- 
tions), stipulating that all employers must 
serve notice of dismissal based on the 
employee’s payroll period. 


Hours of Work 


The brief again asked for the establish- 
ment of a shorter work week. “The tempo 
of industry today, the speed at which 
employees must work, and the close con- 
centration demanded by precision opera- 
tions, are all causes of increased fatigue, 
and in order to safeguard the health of 
workers, hours of work should be short- 
ened.” The Federation was of the opinion 
that the 40-hour week is now sufficiently 


generally established for the Minimum 
Wage Board to amend its Ordinances 
accordingly. 


Municipal and School 
Corporation Employees 


While recognizing that the autonomy of 
municipal and school corporations must be 
safeguarded, the brief expressed the view 
that it should be possible, without impair- 
ing the powers of such corporations, to 
protect their employees against suspension 
and unjust dismissal. The Federation 
suggested that the Government should set 
up a permanent arbitration board to rule 
upon such disputes, whose decisions would 
be final and without appeal; the tribunal to 
be composed of three members—a judge 
appointed by the Government, and two 
arbitrators nominated by the corporations 
and the unions concerned, respectively. 


Rent Controls 


“Tf federal controls are abolished and are 
not replaced by any other control, the 
result on workers’ family budgets will be 
disastrous,” the brief declared. Abolition of 
all control would bring urgent demands 
from the workers for wage increases, it 
warned. 

The Federation requested the Provincial 
Cabinet to give the problem “all the atten- 
tion it deserves and, in view of the unten- 
able conditions in which the workers would 
find themselves, to take such action as 
might be necessary, and thus avoid the 
bitter results of social unrest.” 


Housing Co-operatives 


The Federation declared that the housing 
problem would only be solved in the 
Province when the provincial Government 
agrees to grant substantial loans to respon- 
sible organizations, such as housing co- 
operatives, that would enable them to build 
at a faster rate than at present. It 
suggested that the Government give special 
consideration to housing co-operatives, and 
that for units costing not more than $800 
per unit the Government should grant a 
loan, similar to the farm loan, covering the 
total cost of construction, less labour. 

The brief also recommended that labour 
representatives be appointed to the Housing 
Investigation Commission. 


Education 


The Federation expressed regret that the 
Government had decided to leave the ques- 
tion of granting free school-books to the 
discretion of the school-boards. A _ great 
number of corporations, the brief remarked, 
have decided to continue availing them- 
selves of this right. On the other hand, 
it stated, some corporations have done 
away with this practice, thereby placing the 
children attending their schools at a dis- 
advantage. The Federation urged the 
Government to again make compulsory the 
granting of free school-books, and to in- 
crease the number and amount of scholar- 
ships for children of working families. 


Abolition of Sales Tax 


The Federation requested abolition of the 
two per cent provincial sales tax. This, 1t 
pointed out, would benefit not only all 
taxpayers in the Province, but would also 
afford relief to people living in urban 
centres who are more heavily burdened by 
municipal taxes. The brief further sug- 
gested that the five per cent tax on patent 
medicines be abolished. 
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Old Age Pensions 


The Federation urged the Provincial 
Government, in its negotiations with the 
Federal Government, to do its utmost to 
ensure that “our older persons be provided 
pensions to such amount as will make 
allowance for the considerable rise in the 
cost of living, and at an age which more 
closely coincides with that at which it 
becomes impossible for a worker to find 
employment.” 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


other suggested amendments to 
this Act, the Federation of Labour advo- 
cated, as an ultimate objective, a uniform 
compensation rate equal to 100 per cent of 
the injured worker’s earnings, by inter- 
provincial agreement. It recommended that 
in the meantime the Quebec Government 
increase, as early as possible, the rate of 
compensation to 75 per cent of the injured 
workman’s earnings. It also requested that 
the application of the Act be extended to 
all trades and services, to all industrial 
diseases and accidents due to the nature of 
the work, and that compensation be paid 


Among 


from the date of accident or disability with- 
out any waiting period. 


Prevention of Accidents 


The brief again urged that inspectors of 
the Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Inspection Service be brought under 
the jurisdiction of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, and that they be required to 
take an intensive course on industrial 
safety and hygiene. 


Automobile Insurance 


It was the opinion of the Federation that 
automobile licences should be granted only 
to those persons who can prove that they 
hold automobile insurance policies. 

The brief proposed that the driving 
licence of a person arrested for driving 
while under the influence of liquor be 
suspended for one year for a first offence, 
five years for a second offence, and life 
suspension for a third offence. 

The Federation also urged the Provincial 
Government to amend the Motor Vehicles 
Act to make illegal the driving of a vehicle 
by the same operator for more than 10 
consecutive hours in 24. . 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


On January 10, 1951, the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour sub- 
mitted its annual brief to the Quebec 
Provincial Government. The delegation 
was headed by Mr. Gérard Picard, General 
President, and included the principal Vice- 
Presidents of the Confederation and the 
Secretary-General, Mr. Jean Marchand, 
who read the brief. The Hon. Antonio 
Barrette, Minister of Labour, introduced 
the delegation to the Premier, the Hon. 
Maurice Duplessis, and members of the 
Provincial Cabinet. 

The brief first reviewed some of the out- 
standing events of 1950, such as_ the 
publication of the joint letter: of the 
Bishops of Quebec on the labour problem, 
the Federal-Provincial conference on con- 
stitutional questions, the decision of the 
Federal Government to withdraw from the 
field of rent control, and the submission to 
the Premier of the Province, by the 
Superior Labour Council, of a series of 
recommendations on labour legislation. 


Taxation Reforms 


With regard to taxation reforms, the 
CCCL -felt that federal and provincial 
powers should be more specifically defined, 
and that methods of collection should be 
simplified. 
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“The best safeguard of provincial 
autonomy,” the brief stated, “is contained 
principally in the constitutional guarantees 
with regard to the French language, the 
Catholic religion, and education. Any 
taxation plan must meet these basic 
requirements.” The CCCI again declared 
“that the greatest error which could be 
made would be to allow the century-old 
rights of the French-speaking Canadians 
and their social and economic welfare to 
come into conflict.” 


Old Age Pensions 


The brief was devoted mainly to the 
question of old age pensions, and contained 
an explanation of the three-way pension 
plan adopted at the last. CCCL annual 
convention held at Sherbrooke in Sep- 
tember (L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1820). 

The CCCL again suggested that con- 
sultative councils be set up to supervise 
the application of the Act, and to ensure 
the payment of pensions to all persons 
entitled to them. 

The brief referred to the Marsh social 
security plan, and to the belief of its author 
that as regards eligibility, “the means test, 
even should it become more liberal, would 
still hold the stigma of public charity, 
penalize economy, and encourage fraud.” 


. 


Rent Control 


The brief requested the Government to 
take over rent control at once, in the 
interest of the small wage-earners and their 
families. Because of the announcement 
made the previous day by the Hon. 
Maurice Duplessis to the Quebee Provincial 
Federation, that he would introduce a 
rental control Bill at the reopening of the 
session, this question was not discussed. 


Labour Code 


The brief pointed out that the Superior 
Labour Council had last year prepared a 
series of recommendations concerning labour 
legislation in the Province of Quebec, and 
requested that a special committee of the 
Legislative Assembly be established to 
study any legislation proposed, and to hear 
representations from all interested parties. 
“In any case,” the brief stated, “the recom- 
mended code should not be amended 
without consulting the Council.” 


Professional Corporations 


The brief made reference to the creation, 
under special laws, in the course of the 
year, of a number of new “professional 
organizations,” which, “in the name of 
public interest,” are granted almost abso- 
lute control over the practice of their 
particular trade or profession. The CCCL 
ealled the attention of the Government to 
certain privileges which are obtainable by 
these organizations, stating that they con- 
stitute an encroachment on the field of 
collective bargaining; and that “these 
corporations have not as their object the 
establishing of well-ordered relations 
between employers and employees.” 

The Confederation voiced its objection 
to the recognition of these corporations, or 
their branches, by the Labour Relations 
Board, and to their determining the con- 
ditions of work of their members. Objec- 
tion was also taken to the fact that such 
corporations are permitted by law to fix 
fees to their clients and to enter into price 
agreements. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BRIEF 


Apart, from the questions of general 
interest dealt with in the main brief, the 
CCCL submitted to the Premier and the 
Cabinet, various resolutions, most of which 
were adopted at the last annual convention. 


Housing 

The supplementary brief requested a 
“nrogressive and generous” policy in the 
matter of family homes, and close co- 


operation by all, to improve the lot of 
tenants and increase the number of small 
property owners. 

The greatest difficulty, the brief noted, 
arises from the fact that low-income 
workers do not have the required initial 
payment for the purchase of a lot, or for 
carrying out the work to the point where 
they will be entitled to the benefits pro- 
vided under existing legislation. 

The brief mentioned that the annual 
meeting had approved the proposals of the 
Federation of Housing Co-operatives of the 
Province of Quebec (L.G., April, 1950, 
p. 467), suggesting that a contribution be 
made from public funds as follows: 25 per 
cent from the municipalities, 374 per cent 
from the Provincial Government, and 374 
per cent from the Federal Government. 

The CCCL suggested that an agency be 
appointed by the Provincial Government, 
with sufficient funds, to discount mortgages 
held by French-Canadian financial institu- 
tions, whenever the need arises, so that 
credit, unions (caisses populaires) and: other 
loan institutions might be able to provide 
the necessary financial assistance to future 
property owners. The ideal method, how- 
ever, the brief pointed out, would be for 
the Government itself to grant loans to 
individuals and to housing co-operatives, 
through an appropriate agency. 


Professional Syndicates Act 


The CCCL proposed that the incorpora- 
tion of workers’ syndicates under the 
Professional Syndicates Act be made 
compulsory, in order that they may benefit 
by existing legislation and enjoy the 
privilege of representation on public bodies. 
The Federation also recommended that the 
Professional Syndicates Act be amended to 
facilitate the incorporation of all workers’ 
professional syndicates; that the number 
of persons necessary for the incorporation 
of a professional syndicate be reduced from 
twenty to fifteen; that all professional 
syndicates duly incorporated be listed in a 
special register at the Department of 
Labour; and that the administration of the 
Act be entrusted to the Minister of Labour. 


Labour Relations and 
Trade Disputes Act 


The Confederation proposed, among 
other amendments, that the Labour Rela- 
tions Act be made applicable to professional 
workers employed exclusively by munici- 
palities, and also to foremen who wish to 
bargain collectively with their employers; 
that no certification be granted until the 
organization has proved that it has no 
affiliation with any organization in which 
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the employer has a part, and that it 1s 
affiliated to a recognized labour organiza- 
tion; that the Labour Relations Board 
should not be authorized to certify any 
association of employers; and that any 
associations established by or dominated: by 
employers or their agents be prohibited. 

The brief suggested that the date of 
application of arbitration decisions should 
be determined by law, as follows: from 
the normal expiry date of the former 
collective agreement, if such an agreement 
existed, or, where no previous agreement 
existed, from the expiry date of the notice 
required by Jaw for the opening of 
negotiations. 

The Confederation also requested that in 
the case where an employer, after the 
signing of a collective agreement, consigns 
the work to sub-contractors, he should be 
held responsible for seeing that the rates of 
wages and conditions of work specified in 
the collective agreement are adhered to, in 
the same way as in the case of an order 
made under the Collective Agreement Act. 

The brief further urged amendment of 
the Act empowering the Labour Relations 
Board to take action in cases of violation 
of the Labour Relations Act, or the Dis- 
putes Between Public Services and Their 
Employees Act, and that when a strike has 
been legally called, all the workers in the 
collective bargaining unit should be com- 
pelled to participate in it. 


Collective Agreement Act 


The CCCL requested that the Collective 
Agreement Act should apply to all public 
bodies; that the Minister of Labour should 
not amend an Order, or a request for an 
Order, without first consulting the interested 
parties; and that the Minister restore in 
the Collective Agreement Act those clauses 
wihech have been taken out, especially in 
districts where apprenticeship centres are in 
operation. 

The brief urged, among other suggested 
amendments to the Act, that in the case of 
an order relating to the construction 
industry, collective bargaining should be 
made compulsory, and that the contracting 
parties should have the right to coneilia- 
tion and arbitration, in the consideration of 
amendments to the Order, independent of 
union recognition; also that strikes and 
loeckouts may be resorted to after fourteen 
days following the arbitrator’s decision. 

The Confederation requested that the 
Cities and Towns Act, the Municipal Code, 
the Public Education Act, and the Parish 
Councils Act, be amended so as to indicate 
clearly that corporations existing by virtue 
of these Acts have power to sign collective 
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agreements with trade unions, and that 
they may be brought under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension ~Act by 
decree, if they are not signatories to the 
agreement. 

The brief recommended that the retro- 
active effect of collective agreements be 
made binding from the normal date of 
renewal; that higher fines be imposed for 
employers who contravene the law by 
employing too many apprentices in propor- 
tion to the number of journeymen; and 
that the Department of Labour carry out 
a suitable propaganda campaign to inform 
the public as to the distinctions to be 


drawn between syndicates and _ parity 
committees. 


The right to strike 


The CCCL requested that injunctions 
against an association of workers who call 
a strike upon termination of proceedings 
and time limits provided by the present 
Act be prohibited; and that during the 
entire duration of the strike the establish- 
ment concerned be required to close its 
doors, if all the workers, within the meaning 
of the Act, are represented by the associa- 
tion or associations declaring the strike; 
and in cases where only a group of 
employees of an establishment are on 
strike, that the establishment concerned be 
prohibited from pursuing any of the 
activities generally practised by the workers 
involved (L.G., Nov:, 1950, p. 1831). 

The Confederation also requested that all 
picketing be prohibited for the duration 
of the strike, and that an employer be 
restrained from retaliating. against the 
strikers when they return to work. 

The brief suggested that as a last resort, 
the Government might take over tempor- 
avily the establishment or establishments in 
which the strike occurs, the Government 
assuming all the responsibilities of manage- 
ment in negotiating with the workers’ 
organization a collective agreement, which 
would bind the emplover in the same way 
as if he himself had negotiated and brought 
about such an agreement. 


Minimum Wages 


The CCCL requested an amendment to 
the Minimum Wage Act to provide for a 
wage bonus for night workers; and that the 
minimum wage throughout the Province be 
established at seventy-five cents per hour, 
with other rates established by orders of 
the Minimum Wage Board increased 
proportionately. 

The Confederation also requested that a 
35-hour work week be established under the 
Minimum Wage Act for women and girls, 


and a 40-hour week for male workers, and 
that workers affected by the reduced work 
week should receive wage increases so that 
their income will in no way be diminished. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


In regard to Workmen’s Compensation, 
the brief urged that the Commission be 
responsible for the re-establishment of 
injured workmen and victims of industrial 
diseases, and that workers suffering from 
dermatoses, silicosis, asbestosis, and similar 
industrial diseases, who are placed in other 
occupations, should receive compensation 
when the wage paid in the new occupation 
is less than they would receive if able to 
follow their regular occupation. The Con- 
federation also asked that decisions of the 
Commission should not be regarded as 
final, but that claimants should have the 
right to appeal, without cost, to the Superior 
Labour Council. In addition, the Con- 
federation requested that all employers, 
including hospitals, religious institutions, 
and school-boards, be brought under the 
scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The brief urged the establishment by the 
government of medical clinics in mining 
and industrial centres, and the appoint- 
ment of a permanent Commission physician 
to each clinic, so that all workmen might 
receive free examinations periodically. The 
Confederation further proposed that the 
entire population of a given community be 
given the privilege of having an examina- 
tion when a mobile clinic visits the com- 
munity, independent from examinations 
that may be given in an industrial plant. 

It was also requested that the Govern- 
ment should add to existing health units an 
industrial clinic, under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Labour, and appoint on 
it, om the request of each central council, 
a physician having no connections with any 
company. 

The CCCL recommended that special 
grants be made to the medical faculties of 
our universities, to enable them to under- 
take scientific research on asbestosis, to 
give to the medical world precise informa- 
tion on this disease, on the possibility of 
correct diagnosis, and on the method of 
treatment. 


Schools of Apprenticeship 


The brief urged that the Government take 
the necessary steps to establish apprentice- 
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ship schools in average-sized towns, and to 
provide the necessary equipment in such 
schools so that practical training on a 
wider scale may be given in the plumbing 
and pipefitting trades. In this connection, 
it suggested that the Aid to Youth: Act be 
made applicable to the apprenticeship 
centres. 


Public Education 


The CCCL was of the opinion that 
education should be made compulsory up 
to the age of 16, and favoured free text- 
books. It expressed a desire for secondary 
and university education to be made more 
readily available to the less fortunate 
classes of society. 


Needy Mothers and Wives, 
and the Blind 


The brief urged that allowances for 
mothers and the blind be increased by $10 
a month at least, and suggested that the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act be extended to 
cover needy mothers and wives who are 
not entitled to old age pensions. At the 
present time, the brief states, needy wives 
without children, and needy mothers with- 
out dependents, have no benefits under 
the Act. 


Immigration 


In the field of immigration, the CCCL 
asked that the Quebec Provincial Govern- 
ment make annual grants to private organ- 
izations concerned with securing immigrants 
sympathetic to French-Canadian aims. 


Company Towns 


The CCCL expressed the view that the 
establishment of “company towns” should 
be strictly forbidden. “This system is anti- 
democratic,” the brief stated. 

Other recommendations put forward in- 
cluded: abolition of the 4 per _ cent 
provincial-municipal tax on all articles; 
compulsory automobile insurance; continua- 
tion by the Government of the develop- 
ment of water power in the Province; 
tightening of supervision over lumbering 
wastage and indiscriminate depletion of our 
forests; elimination of level crossings; and 
prohibition of the sale of immoral pub- 
lications. 

The CCCL again declared itself in favour 
of the establishment of a provincial lottery. 
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Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


The Quebec Joint Legislative Committee 
of the Railway Transportation Brother- 
hoods submitted its annual brief to the 
Premier, the Hon. Maurice Duplessis, and 
members of his Cabinet on January 10, 1951. 
The delegation included Mr. J. P. St-Pierre, 
Chairman, representing the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; Mr. 
A. Vincent, Vice-Chairman, representing the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; Mr. 
Ww. A. Allan, representing the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance-of-Way Employees; and 
Mr. E. Messier, representing the Order of 
Railway Telegraphers of America. 


Education and Immigration 


Following a statement on the “keen 
interest” taken by the railway workers in 
the home and community life of their 
fellow citizens, and in improving the 
educational opportunities of the younger 
citizens, the Committee recommended that 
the two official languages, French and 
English, be taught in all of the elementary 
school grades, not later than the’ third 
grade; that the costs of elementary educa- 
tion of immigrants, old and young, should 
not be borne entirely by the Province, but 
that the Federal Government should bear 
‘its share; and that the question of 
uniformity of all school text-books should 
be studied, with a view to reducing the 
cost of elementary education. 


Health Insurance 


The Railway Brotherhoods requested the 
Provincial Government to take part in the 
National Health Program initiated in May, 
1949, “a program which prepares the way 
for a National Scheme of Health Insur- 
ance,” by availing itself of the grants now 
available to the provinces for the following 
purposes: health survey, tuberculosis con- 
trol, mental health care, venereal disease 
control, aid to crippled children, profes- 
sional training, public health research, 
control of cancer, and hospital construction. 


Public Safety 


The railway workers recommended new 
safety regulations to eliminate as much as 
possible road hazards and accidents The 
memorandum suggested, among _ other 
recommendations, that all drivers of motor 
vehicles be required to pass a qualifying 
examination; that buses, trucks, trailers 
and automobiles be subject to a periodical 
mechanical inspection; that not more than 
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one trailer be permitted to be operated by 
any motor vehicle; and that distinguishing 
tail lights be displayed on all trailers. 


Level Crossings 


The Committee referred to previous 
representations on the subject of level 
crossings, and restated the special interest 
taken by railwaymen in the question of 
the abolition and protection of level cross- 
ings. To reduce hazards at level crossings 
of highways and railways, the railway 
workers recommended separating the two 
means of transport, either by the construc- 
tion of overhead or under-pass crossings, 
or by re-location of the highways, and again 
urged that in new construction or re-location 
of highways, where the traffic warrants such 
a measure and engineering possibilities 
permit, all level crossings be eliminated. 

The memorandum made reference to the 
responsibility of the Federal authorities in 
this field which, it pointed out, are limited 
to the provision of warning-signals within 
the limits of the railway right-of-way, and 
urged the Provincial Government to erect 
on all highways, at appropriate locations, 
at least 300 feet from the crossings and 
on each side of the right-of-way, an advance 
warning reflector sign. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Committee expressed hope that 
Federal-Provincial agreement would be 
reached, so that old age pensioners in 
Quebec might benefit by increased monthly 
allowances. It was recommended that the 
qualifying age be reduced to 65 years; that 
the monthly benefit be not less than $50; 
that the means’test be abolished, with the 
proviso that all persons whose income 
exceeds $3,000 be subjected, in as much as 
the surplus is concerned, to the provisions 
of the Federal Income Tax Act. Such a 
policy, it was observed, would follow the 
same principles as now apply under the 
Family Allowances Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The memorandum acknowledged that the 
decisions of the Commission are “abso- 
lutely fair within the limitations of the 
Act,” but suggested certain amendments to 
ensure application of the Act to workers 
learning a trade who are not considered as 
apprentices; also that an injured workman 


should not be required to wait longer than 
three days to qualify for compensation; 
that the reporting of accidents should not 
be unduly delayed; and that the scale of 
compensation should be raised to 75 per 
cent of the wages. 

The Railway Brotherhoods asked that 
the Act be amended to allow the Commis- 
sion to prepare a rating schedule of earning 
capacity impairment for specified injuries 
or mutilation, to be used as a guide in 
determining compensation payable in per- 
manent disability cases. 

In regard to temporary partial disability, 
the memorandum asked that the compensa- 
tion provided be continued as long as the 
disability lasts, and as long as the workman 
is unable to resume his former occupation, 
or until he has’ been placed in equally 
remunerative employment. 


The railway workers also asked that the 
ceiling on wage earnings employed in the 
computation of compensation benefits be 
increased to $3,000. 


Oleomargarine 


The Committee expressed the view that, 
subject to proper supervision, inspection 
and distinctive marking, to safeguard 
quality and prevent fraud, this product 
should not be denied to Canadians. 

The memorandum invited the Premier 
and members of the Provincial Cabinet. to: 
name representatives of the Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods as members of the 
agencies concerned with the study and the 
application of measures of interest to: 
labour, and offered fullest co-operation in 
the study of those problems with which: 
they as railway workers are familiar, 


Reply of the Hon. Maurice Duplessis 


to the Three Briefs 


Rent Control 


In reply to the recommendations con- 
cerning rent control, the Quebec Provincial 
Premier told the three delegations that his 
Government would present a Bill to the 
Legislature at the opening of the session, 
to set up rent control in the Province. 

(Bill No. 22, providing for the control of 
rents by the Province, was in fact intro- 
duced in the Legislature at the end of 
January. Under its provisions, the Quebec 
Government will assume control of rents 
as soon as the Federal Government with- 
draws from the field at the end of April. 
The Bill specifies that there shall be no 
change in rents now being paid, and that 
present leases shall remain in force until 
August 1 next. After that date, landlords 
and tenants may come to an amicable 
understanding or refer their grievances to a 
rentals board. The legislation will come 
into effect on a date to be proclaimed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, and 
will end on May 1, 1953.) 


Labour Code 


The Premier assured the CCCL delegates 
that his Government had never suggested 
a code, but only a plan, which did not 
commit it in any way, and that it did not 
intend to use force, but to pass “the best 
laws which will do justice to all classes of 
society”. 


The Workers’ Right to Join a Union 


Where there is a conflict between 
employers and workers, “the Government 
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will always give the benefit of the doubt 
to the union,” the Hon. M. Duplessis told 
the CCCL delegation. He added that the 
workers have the right to join the union 
of their choice, and warned employers that 
his Government is “completely opposed to 
any under-handed methods employers may 
take to cause prejudice to employee 
groups.” 


The Closed Shop 


The Premier stated that he was against 
the closed shop “because it is contrary to 
freedom.” The union should be “voluntary 
and not forced,” he said. 

Referring to the allegation contained in 
the CCCL brief, that certain employers’ 
and professional corporations practically 


‘control certain trades and professions, the 


Premier stated that he had refused requests 
from four employer groups representing 
trades, who sought incorporation. He 
added that they submitted “good reasons. 
for their groups, one being to improve the 
standards in their profession. However, 
anything that tends to limit individual 
liberty is dangerous.” 


Old Age Pensions 


Speaking on old age pensions, the Premier: 
agreed that improvements could be made, . 
and that the Government is now studying: 
various plans—in particular, the plan put 
forward by the Federal Government at the: 
Federal-Provincial Conference in Ottawa. 

Mr. Duplessis said his Government had’ 
declared previously that it is ready to pay 
its share of 50 per cent of old age pensions;. 
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commencing at age 65, and added that all 
aspects of this question, such as religion, 
tradition, etc., should be taken into con- 
sideration. He cautioned against the 
danger of eliminating from active life 
people still capable of rendering signal 
service. 


Immigration and Education 


In reply to the suggestion contained in 
the Railway Brotherhoods’ brief, that the 
Provinces should not be required to bear 
the entire cost of educating new citizens 
brought in under the Federal Government’s 
immigration policy, the Premier asked the 
delegates to make it clear “elsewhere” that 
if immigrants are brought over in large 
numbers, the Provinces must be assured: of 
sufficient revenue to enable them to take 
charge of their education. Ottawa is respon- 
sible for immigration, he pointed out, “but 
I am absolutely against intervention by 
_ Ottawa in the field of education.” Mr. 
Duplessis again voiced his opposition to 
the uniformity of text-books. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


In reply to a recommendation from the 
Railwaymen, Mr. Duplessis said that he was 
prepared to increase the pension payable 
to needy mothers. He remarked, however, 
that if all the improvements requested are 
to be carried out, a more equitable distri- 
bution of sources of revenue between 

ttawa and the provinces is essential. 


Industrial Accidents 


With regard to the suggested amend- 
ments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, the Premier described the many 
improvements made by his Government to 
make the Act more generous in its appli- 
cation. At the same time, he pointed out 
that the purpose of the Act is to provide 
compensation, and that it is the employer 
who pays, whether he is responsible or not. 

The Hon. Maurice Duplessis reaffirmed 
his opposition to the manufacture and sale 
of oleomargarine in the Province. 





BRITAIN’S YOUTH EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Advice and guidance in helping every boy and girl leaving 
school to find the right job, get the right training, and make a 
good adjustment “in ther passage from school to the world of 


adult independence,” 


ws the aim of Britain’s newly reorganized 


youth employment service. 


In the field of youth employment service, 
Britain has more than forty years of 
experience to draw upon, Labour and 
Industry in Britain states in a report on 
the Youth Employment Service in Britain. 
As far back as 1909, the Labour Exchanges 
Act made possible the establishment of 
what are now known as Labour Exchanges, 
and in a number of these Exchanges 
juvenile departments were set up. Even 
before this date, a number of local educa- 
tion authorities had taken the initiative in 
setting up juvenile employment bureaux to 
give advice to juveniles and parents on the 
selection of suitable occupations. The Act 
of 1910 formally empowered these authori- 
ties to carry out this work. This dual 
interest of educational and labour authori- 
ties has been maintained throughout the 
years, and is continued under the present 
system which has emerged from the 
Employment and Training Act of 1948. 

Under the Act, each ‘local education 
authority has the option of operating a 

‘ 
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youth employment service in its area, 
subject to the scheme being approved by 
the Ministry of Labour. Alternatively, the 
Service is established and run locally by 
the Ministry of Labour. 

A large part of the Service is operated 
under schemes submitted by local educa- 
tion authorities and approved by the 
Munistry of Labour. 

Where once. the problem was to find 
outlets for young people in an overstocked 
market, it is observed, the problem today 
is to make the best use, both in their own 
and in the national interests, of the new 
young workers released from school and 
entering employment. 


Organization of the Service 


The Youth Employment Service is 
administered centrally under the Central 
Youth Employment Executive, composed 
of officers of the Ministries of Labour and 
Education and the Scottish Education 
Department. Acting in an_ advisory 


capacity to the Minister of Labour is the 
National Youth Employment Council, on 
which are representatives of local authori- 
ties, teachers, employers, and trade unions. 
On the local level, Local Youth Employ- 
ment Committees advise and assist in the 
operation of the Service in their areas. 
More than 800 Youth Employment 
Offices are operated lacally. Each office is 
under the control of a Youth Employment 
Officer, who keeps in close and continuous 
touch with schools and places of employ- 
ment in the area, and works in co-operation 
with parents, teachers, and all employers 
concerned with the welfare of young people. 


Vocational Guidance 


The Service’s first function is to give 
vocational guidance. This is based on a 
knowledge of the young person, and of 
industry, commerce and the professions. 

The starting point for vocational guidance 
is the school leaving report, and all schools 
are required to furnish the Youth Employ- 
ment Officer with reports on the physical 
qualities, intelligence, educational attain- 
ments and special aptitudes of all pupils 
likely to leave school on reaching the 
statutory school-leaving age. These reports, 
usually compiled by teachers, are regarded 
as confidential documents for the infor- 
mation of Youth Employment Officers, 
although parents or guardians have a right 
to see them on application. In 1948-49, 
831,762 school-leaving reports were received 
by Youth. Employment Officers. 

An important preliminary feature is 
starting the boy or girl thinking about 
his choice of a career before he leaves 
school, by means of school talks on indus- 
tries and employment, printed information, 
films, visits to local plants, and in other 
suitable ways. Arrangements have been 
made for the preparation of suitable career 
booklets and films. 

This leads up to an interview when the 
boy or girl is about to leave school, at 
which a teacher and the parents are invited 
to be present. Great importance is attached 


to the interview. In 1948-49, 767,340 school. 


leavers were given individual advice on 
choice of careers. 


Placing in Employment 


The next function of the Service is to 
place the boy or girl in employment. There 
is no compulsion; each one is free to 
choose, or his parents to choose for him, 
the job in which he will start, even though 
it may not be regarded by the Youth 
Employment Officer as suitable. 

The Youth Employment Officer does his 
best to ensure that the boy or girl will be 


fitted into the “right job”; that he will be 
diverted from any “blind alley” occupa- 
tion, or job harmful to health or character ; 
and that, as far as possible, the occupation 
is one in which national interest requires 
an inflow of young workers, provided always 
that the interests of the individual should 
be the first consideration. 

In 1948-49, over 845,000 boys and girls 
under 18 were placed in employment 
through the Service. 


Continuous Review 


The third function of the Service is to 
keep in touch with the boys and girls after 
they have taken up employment. This is 
done by a number of means, as for 
instance, encouraging young workers to call 
on the Youth Employment Officers at 
certain intervals to report on their progress, 
and also at any time for advice on any 
difficulty, and by stimulating employers and 
trade unions to see to the well-being of 
young workers. Those who do not settle 
down in their jobs are given advice and 
help in finding new and more suitable 
employment. 

One successful method has been the 
holding of “open evenings” at the Youth 
Employment Offices. In the years 1948-49, 
over 200,000 young workers attended these 
open evenings, 171,000 responded in writing 
to invitations, and 257,000 were followed up 
in other ways. 


Training Opportunities 


Advice on careers, help in finding the 
right job, and the following up of the 
assimilation of the new worker into the 
selected job, are considered to be of first 
importance and are regarded as_ the 
primary purposes of the Youth Employ- 
ment Service. 

Regarded as no less important is the 
provision of training facilities to enable 
the boy or girl to become efficient in his 
or her chosen craft. It was brought to 
the attention of the Minister of Labour 
that, while scholarships are available to 
enable boys and girls to obtain higher 
education with a view to entering the 
professions, there was no _ corresponding 
provision for a gifted boy or girl to receive 
financial assistance in training away from 
home for a skilled craft or trade. 

The Ministry of Labour has now devised 
a scheme, known as the Special Aptitudes 
Scheme (L.G., July, 1950, p. 1085), to help 
young people who want to train for a 
skilled occupation in which there are good 
prospects, but for whom there is no oppor- 
tunity of such training in their home areas. 
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Under the Scheme, provision is made for 
grants for travelling expenses, maintenance, 
pocket money and other allowances to 
enable a boy or girl, in such a case, to 
learn a skilled trade with an employer 
elsewhere than in his or her home town. 
Parental contributions are expected when 
the net income of the parents is above a 
certain figure. Nearly 1,300 young persons 
had benefited under this scheme by the 
end of 1949. 


In general, however, the Ministry of 
Labour looks to industry to provide for 
the training of its young entrants under 
apprenticeship schemes or other arrange- 
ments, established by agreement between 
the employers and trade unions in each 
industry concerned. 

At the date of the report, over fifty 
sections of industry, in consultation with 
the Central Youth Employment Executive, 
had adopted arrangements providing for the 
recruiting and training of young workers. 





HISTADRUT, ITS ORIGINS, 


AND FUNCTIONS 


STRUCTURE 


Since its founding in 1920, the General Federation of Jewish 
Labour in Israel has held a unique place in the life of Palestine 
and later Israel. With its present membership comprising about 
forty per cent of the Jewish population, Histadrut’s trade union 
activities are only one phase of its many functions. 


Perhaps in no other country in the world 
does a democratic federation of labour 
influence its labouring and _ professional 
classes to the degree that Histadrut, the 
General Federation of Jewish Labour in 
Israel, does today. 

Some evidence of the extent of Histra- 
drut’s influence on Israeli life is found in 
a statement of Boris Stern! who has 
remarked “that there is hardly a phase in 
the economic, social and cultural life of 
Israel in which Histadrut ... is not 
important.” 

Strictly trade union functions, he points 
out, are only a part of the Federation’s 
activities. “Through its chains of pro- 
ducer and consumer co-operatives in agri- 
culture, industry, construction, transporta- 
tion, trade and finance, and through its 
social insurance, medical and educational 
institutions,” Boris Stern states, “it has 
for years: occupied a specialized place in 
the Jewish life of Palestine. Histadrut is 
the largest agricultural producer and the 
greatest factor in both export and import 
trade. 

“Tt operates the largest building and con- 
struction agency and manufactures most of 
its own building materials and supplies. 
Its banks and insurance agencies provide 
saving facilities for the members and loans 
for its agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises. It has established a 
comprehensive system of social insurance, 
with hospitals, dispensaries, and con- 


—_—___—. 


1 Monthly Labour Review, August 1950, pp. 230-3. 
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valescent homes. available both to city 
dwellers and to agricultural communes. It 
operates schools for children and vocational 
and cultural training classes for adults, 
giving particular emphasis to classes for 
adult immigrants.” 

This complex structure, the author 
explains, was a logical consequence of the 
problems involved in the Jewish coloniza- 
tion of Palestine. Colonization was accom- 
plished only through the integration of the 
Chalutzim (immigrants) as manual and 
skilled workers on the land and in the 
cities. It also necessitated the establish- 
ment of industries and trades in which 
these workers could be employed. Finally, 
because of the varied backgrounds of the 
immigrants, it became necessary to estab- 
lish social and cultural institutions and to 
adopt a common language (Hebrew). 

An outline of the functions and activities 
of Histadrut is set down in its constitution. 
Briefly they are:— 

(a) to organize workers according to their 

trades into respective unions; 


(b) to establish and develop enterprises 
in all branches of agriculture and 
industry in city and village; to set up 
credit societies and raise funds for 
colonization and other economic activi- 
ties; to foster the organization of 
collectives and labour groups; to 
supply ~workers through the Labour 
Exchange; to contract and execute 
efficiently various works; to further 
the establishment of labour  con- 
sumers’ and producers’ co-operatives 
with the object of extensive reciprocal 
exchange of supplies; 


(c) to persist in conducting the struggle 
of hired workers for improved labour 
conditions until the complete liberation 
of the working class; 


(d) to provide -for the revival of the 
Hebrew language; to publish news- 
papers and literature on professional, 
technical, and general subjects; to set 
up cultural, educational, and technical 
institutions; 

(e) to care for the organization and 
expansion of labour immigration; to 
maintain contact with the Hechalutz; 
to receive immigrants and care for 
their employment and organization; 


(f) to promote comradely relations with 
Arab workers in Palestine and foster 
the link between the Jewish labour 
movement and the _ International 
labour movements all over the world; 


to establish and develop mutual aid 
institutions (sick fund, life insurance, 
credit societies, unemployment insur- 
ance, ete.). 


—_ 


(g 


Such a broad field of activities can be 
explained, Mr. Stern states, by the fact 
that from its inception, the objectives, 
functions and structure of Histadrut have 
differed radically from those of the organ- 
ized labour movement in the United 
States and in Western Europe. The 
federation, whose current membership com- 
prises about 40 per cent of the Jewish 
population in Israel (slightly over a 
million), had its origin in the early agri- 
cultural settlements and drew its strength 
from the co-operatives and casual labour. 

(Of the country’s present-day co-opera- 
tive agriculture, Edward A. Norman? has 
written: “Israel is fortunate ... especially 
in view of its shortage of capital, in that 
a bold pioneering spirit is a tradition of 
its development, so that many have been 
willing to go out upon the land to produce 
and build with only the most meagre 
equipment and supplies. Over the past 40 
years a system of co-operatives, or group, 
farming has been developed which today 
is understood and practised widely through- 
out the country. This system, when 
properly applied, has enabled many ener- 
getic people to settle upon the land with 
much less capital investment per person 
than if they were to have settled family 
by family separately, and to maintain them- 
selves and continually to improve their 
standard of living with much lower average 
monetary incomes than would otherwise be 
possible. Israel now has more than 170 
of these fully co-operative settlements 
which together include well over fifty 
thousand people. ... 

(“For many of the immigrants co-oper- 
ative existence at first has little appeal. 
In fact, it seems sadly reminiscent of the 





2‘Tsrael After Two Years’? by Edward A. Norman 
in Foreign Policy Reports, May 15, 1950. 


atmosphere of the hated reception, dis- 
placed persons or concentration camps 
which most of them have experienced and 
want to forget... Co-operative farms, 
however, being made up of voluntary, self- 
selected groups, in general . . have a 
notably happy atmosphere. As immigrants 
become familar with the true situation 
they may prove more willing to follow the 
co-operative way of life... .”’) 

Faced with the country’s lack of indus- 
tries and strong competition from the 
lower-paid Arab workers, Histadrut was 
obliged to find ways and means of pro- 
viding employment for the increasing flow 
of Jewish immigrants into Palestine. In 
addition to establishing industries and 
trades the federation also found it necessary 
to build clinics and hospitals, and schools 
for adults and children, and to create 
insurance systems. “The combination of 
trade union activity with the operation of 
industrial and financial enterprises and 
social institutions makes Histadrut unique,” 
Mr. Stern comments. 

In structure, the General Federation of 
Jewish Workers is not a federation of 
unions similar to the American Federation 
of Labour or the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. While an individual worker 
can become a member of the AFL or CIO 
only indirectly by joining a member union, 
the membership in Histadrut is individual 
and direct. Any person 18 years old or 
more who works for an employer, or is 
self-employed and has no one working for 
him, can become a member. 

The General Convention, which on the 
average meets every three years, is the 
highest legislative and policy-making body 
of Histadrut. Delegates to the convention 
are elected by the membership from local 
political party slates. They are elected by 
secret ballot on the principle of propor- 
tional representation and participate in 
conventions not primarily as representatives 
of the trade union to which they belong, 
but as representatives of all the workers in 
the locality from which they are elected. 

Between conventions, policy-making and 
administrative functions are the responsi- 
bility of the council of Histadrut. Hach 
year the council elects an executive com- 
mittee of 51 members, which carries out 
the program adopted by the conventions or 
council and handles day-to-day administra- 
tive affairs. In its turn, the executive 
committee elects an executive bureau of 
nine members which in 1949 was composed 
of members of the three leading parties, the 
Israel Labour Party (Mapai, the largest 
party in Israel), United Workers Party 
(Mapam, the left-wing opposition), and the 
Zionist Workers. 
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In 1945 there were only three Jewish 
trade unions in Palestine organized on a 
national scale. In 1950, the General 
Federation reported 15 such unions, the 
most important being: agricultural workers 
(42200 members), clerks and officials 
(24,400), metal workers (12,150), construc- 
tion workers (7,300), food workers (4,300), 
textile workers (3,350), teachers (2,900), and 
engineers, architects and surveyors (1,900). 

Every Federation member is required to 
join a union if one exists in his trade or 
industry. The local craft or plant unions 
are principally concerned with working con- 
ditions in the plants or establishments in 
which the members are employed. By 
virtue of his membership in the local 
union, the worker automatically acquires 
membership in the city or community craft 
or industry union, which concerns itself 
with collective bargaining and industrial 
relations problems of that craft or industry. 

Finding ways and means to facilitate a 
continuous influx of Jewish immigrants to 
Israel and their absorption into the 
economic and social life of the new State 
was the primary concern of the 1949 
Histadrut convention, the article discloses. 
Pledging itself to assist the Government 
in implementing the national “austerity 
program,” the Israeli Federation at the same 
time resolved that it would strive to raise 
the real value of wages through increased 
industrial production and lower prices. 
Emphasis was also placed on increased 
export as the main tool in achieving 
Israel’s economic independence. 


As in the past, wages were to be 
determined by voluntary and free collec- 
tive bargaining between employers and 
employees. The convention declared that 
Histadrut would even be willing to take 
the initiative in promoting the introduction 
of labour-saving devices and other changes 
in methods, including piecework and: special 
premium rates, to encourage individual 
workers to greater output. 

To facilitate absorption of the new immi- 
grants into the social and economic life of 
Israel, the convention also adopted the 
following policy :— 

(1) The trade unions of Histadrut will 
remain open organizations. Demobil- 
ized soldiers and new immigrants will 
be admitted to Histadrut at smaller 
or no membership fees for a period up 
to six months, or until such time when 
they become adjusted and can assume 


the full financial obligations on par 
with the other members of Histadrut; 

(2) No overtime work will be permitted 
unless absolutely essential to the 
economic or social welfare of the 
country ; 

(8) No worker will be permitted to hold 
more than one job; 
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(4) The Government of Israel will be 
requested to impose a special “absorp- 
tion” tax on every citizen in the 
country. The proceeds are to be used 
in the settlement and housing of immi- 
grants and in providing for their voca- 
tional and cultural needs. 


Placing itself on record as strongly opposed 
to compulsory arbitration, Histadrut stated 
that it would protect the right of unions 
to strike when such action becomes neces- 
sary. It also pledged itself to work for 
labour legislation to insure the indepen- 
dence and legal protection of trade unions, 
to provide legal standing for collective 
bargaining agreements, to establish mini- 
mum wages, to limit working hours, and to 
protect women and minors under 18. 

The convention called for equal wages 
to women for equal work, maternity leave 
with full pay, prohibition of child labour, 
abolition of night work and protection of 
the workers’ health at his place of employ- 
ment. It further declared that it would 
promote legislation providing a compre- 
hensive social insurance system to protect 
workers against unemployment, accidents 
and sickness, and old age. 

Of the leadership of Histadrut, Mr. Pat 
Conroy, secretary of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, who visited Israel in 1949, has 
said: “The philosophy of the labour leaders 
in Israel stems from a profound and acute 
sense of responsibility for the future welfare 
of the people.” The aim of the Histadrut 
leadership, he continued, “is to produce a 
society which will be a good example for 
the rest of the world to follow. It must 
be helped to achieve its aim, so far as we 
are able to provide such assistance, because 
the implications of the success or the failure 
of the Israeli experiment are very important. 
In an immediate sense, what happens in 
Israel will have a bearing on the whole 
Middle East. In this region, the plight of the 
masses of the peoples is generally miserable. 
The results of improving the living stan- 
dards in Israel, and of developing a better 
way of living for the majority of the people, 
will flow over the borders of Israel into the 
other countries of the Middle East, and is 
bound to have a beneficial effect within a 
comparatively short time.” 

Israel became the sixtieth member of the 
International Labour Organization and dele- 
gates of Histadrut participated in the Con- 
ferences of the ILO at Geneva in June 1949 
and June 1950. 

Contemporary literature on the history 
of Histadrut as well as its relationship to 
life in Palestine and Israel may be found 





3 “Tsrael—An Experiment in Organizing a New 
Society”? in The Canadian Unionist, February, 1950. 


in books such as: Palestine, Problem And 
Promise, by Robert Roy Nathan, Oscar 
Gass, and Daniel Creamer (1946); Co- 
operative Palestine, the Story of Histadrut, 
by Samuel Kurland (1947); and Labour 
Enterprise in Palestine, by Gerhard Muenzer 
(1947). In Israel the Histadrut daily news- 
paper, Davar, reaches many thousands of 


interested readers. It has the largest circu- 
lation of newspapers in the country. In 
United States the American Trade Union 
Council of the National Committee for 
Labour Israel publishes Histadrut News 


which aims to keep American readers 
up to date on Israel’s unique labour 
federation. 





ILO TEXTILES COMMITTEE STUDIES 
WAGE DISPARITIES AND SAFETY OF WORKERS 


Measures to approve the productivity of textile workers and of 
the textile industry in underdeveloped countries were recom- 
mended by the ILO Textiles Committee, which met last December 


at Lyons, France. 
industry was requested. 


The Textiles Committee of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization held its 
Third Session at Lyons, France, from 
November 28 to December 8, 1950, in the 
Palais de la Bourse and adopted a series 
of reports and _ resolutions concerning 
problems of the textile industry as they 
affect workers and employers in North and 
South America, Europe and Asia. The 
Committee is one of eight tripartite 
Industrial Committees created for the 
purpose of giving consideration to the 
particular and practical problems of the 
industries concerned. ‘The Committee is 
responsible to the Governing Body of 
the ILO. 


Organization of the Committee 


The Third Session was attended by 141 
delegates, advisers, observers, and repre- 
sentatives of other international organiza- 
tions. Of the twenty-two countries*belong- 
ing to the Textiles Committee only two 
failed to send representatives to the 
Session. 

The following countries were 
represented by tripartite delegations: 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, 
India, Italy, Mexico, Norway, Netherlands, 
Peru, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, United 
Kingdom and United States. These 20 
countries were represented by 108 delegates 
and 33 adwvisers, a total of 141 persons. 
Tripartite delegations of observers from the 
German Federal Republic and Japan were 
also present. Observers from the following 
international non-governmental organiza- 
tions also attended the session; the Inter- 


twenty 
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Preparation of a model safety code for the 


national Federation of Textile Workers’ 
Associations; the International Federation 
of Christian Textile Workers’ Trade 
Unions; the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions; and the International 
Federation of Christian Unions of 
Employees, Technicians and Supervisory 
Staff. 

The Canadian delegation was composed 
as follows:— 


Government delegates.—F. Raoul Tré- 
panier, Industrial Relations Officer, Federal 
Department of Labour, Montreal; H. C. 
Hudson, Chief, Special Placements Divi- 
sion, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, Ottawa, Ont. 


Employers’ delegates.—H. F. Irwin, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Primary 
Textiles Institute, Toronto, Ont.; L. A. 
Lyons, Personnel Manager, the Montreal 
Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 


Workers’ delegates.—Rene Gosselin, Sec- 
retary General of the National Catholic 
Textile Federation affiliated to the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, Granby, Comté de Shefford, P.Q.; 
L. Tessier, Director of the Greater Corn- 
wall Textile Joint Board of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, Cornwall, Ont. 

Mr. Henry Hauck, representative of the 
Government of France, presided over the 
session. The other representatives of the 
Governing Body present were: Mr. P. 
Waline (France) for the Employers’ group, 
with Mr. G. Bergenstrom (Sweden) as his 
substitute; and Mr. A. Roberts (United 
Kingdom) for the Workers’ group. The 
Committee elected two vice-chairmen: Mr. 
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Tata (India) for the Employers and Mr. 
Lovett (Peru) for the Workers. .The 
groups elected their chairmen as follows: 
Government group: Mr. Ricard (Denmark) ; 


Employers’ group: Mr. Tata (India); 
Workers’ group: Mr. Robertson (United 
Kingdom). 

Agenda 


The agenda for the Third Session included 
the following three points:— 

1. The general report, dealing with 
(a) action taken in the various countries 
in the light of the conclusions of the Second 
Session; (b) steps taken by the Office to 
follow up the studies and enquiries pro- 
posed by the Committee; and (c) recent 
events and developments in the industry. 

2. Disparities in textile wages between 
the various countries, and the effect of 
these disparities on the standards of life 
of textile workers. 

3. Safety of workers in the 
industry. 

The Office had prepared a report on each 
of these points. 


textile 


Procedure 


In plenary sitting the Committee dis- 
cussed the general report and two special 
studies, one on post-war development in 
the Japanese textile industry and the other 
on the prospects and problems of the 
textile industry in Western Germany. The 
Committee set up a Steering Committee, 
a sub-committee on the Safety of Workers 
and a Sub-committee on Disparities in 
Textile Wages. 


Safety of Workers 


The Sub-committee on the Safety of 
Workers elected Mr. Schwartz (Govern- 
ment member, United States) as chairman, 


Mr. Irwin (Employers’ member, Canada) 
and Mr. Dawant (Workers’ member, 
Belgium) as vice-chairmen, and Mr. 


Malfait (Government member, Belgium) as 
reporter. 

The conclusions reached by the Sub- 
committee were embodied in a report, a 
resolution concerning a model safety code 
applicable to the textile industry, and a 
resolution concerning safety organization in 
textile factories. The latter resolution 
was adopted by 93 votes to three. 


Model Safety Code Applicable to the 
Textile Industry.—In the resolution on 
this subject, the Committee invited the 
Governing Body of the ILO to take action 
in various ways, including the following:— 
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1. to establish a small committee of 
experts on safety in the textile industry and 
to consider convening this committee at an 
early date; 

2. to instruct the Office, in collaboration 
with this committee of experts (a) to study 
the proposals made by the experts who had 
already been consulted by the Office with a 
view to preparing the report on safety in 
the textile industry; (b) to examine the 
suggestions made at the Third Session of the 
Textiles Committee with respect to special 
safety provisions for the various branches 
of the textile industry; (c) to prepare a 
set of supplementary safety provisions for 
the textile industry, for inclusion in the 
Model Code of Safety Regulations for Indus- 


trial Establishments, either. as a special 
supplement or in some other convenient 
form; 


3. to instruct the Office to submit to the 
members of the Correspondence Committee 
on Accident Prevention the suggestions for 
modification of, or addition to, some of the 
general provisions of the Model Code of 
Safety Regulations for Industrial Establish- 
ments, which had been made during the 
Third Session of the Textiles Committee. 


Safety Organization in Textile Factories. 
—In the resolution on this subject the 
Committee invited the Governing Body to 
request Members of the ILO to— 

1. suggest to the various sections of the 
textile industry the establishment in each 
factory of safety committees composed of 
representatives of managements and workers 
(or the appointment of safety officers by 
managements) ; 

2. report to the Office the number of textile 
factories in their countries, the number of 
these factories having safety committees or 
safety officers, and the part played by such 
committees or officers in accident prevention. 


Disparities in Textile Wages 


The Sub-committee on Disparities in 
Textile Wages elected Mr. Carruthers 
(Government member, United Kingdom) as 
its chairman and reporter, and Mr. Van- 
deventer (Employers’ member, France) 
and Mr. Heywood (Workers’ member, 
United Kingdom) as. vice-chairman. The 
conclusions reached by the Sub-committee 
were embodied in a report, which the 
Committee unanimously adopted, and a 
memorandum which was adopted by 87 
votes to nil with six abstentions. 

The memorandum on “disparities in 
textile wages between the various coun- 
tries and the effects of these disparities on 
the standards of hfe of textile workers” 
dealt in particular with the following 
matters :— 

1. Improvement in comparability of 
national statistics of textile wages.—On 
this subject, the memorandum recommends 
ratification and application of the Conven- 
tion concerning statistics of wages and 
hours of work (No. 63), adopted by the 
International Labour Conference in 1938. 





It is further suggested that in measuring 
and comparing textile wages and _ the 
standards of life of the workers, it is essen- 
tial to take social charges andi services 
adequately into account. 


2. International comparison of real 
wages of textile workers.—The Committee 
expressed the hope that the Governing 
Body would take steps to facilitate such 
comparison, and more particularly that it 
would— 


(a) instruct the Office to press forward, 
through the Committee of Statistical Experts 
and the International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians, with its work on international 
comparison of costs of living and real wages, 
having special regard to the problems of 
such comparisons as they apply to textile 
workers; and ‘ 

(b) indicate to the various countries its 
willingness to authorize the Office, under its 
expanded technical assistance program, to 
send teams of experts, at the request of the 
Governments concerned, to study on the spot 
the conditions of life and standards of 
living of textile workers. 





3. Action to raise -and protect the 
living standards of textile workers.—The 
memorandum refers to the need for posi- 
tive action to raise the living standards of 
textile workers in under-developed coun- 
tries, and to safeguard and improve such 
standards in the economically more 
advanced countries; in each case where 
such action is planned, the memorandum 
states it will be necessary to take into 
account such factors as the productivity of 
the section of the industry concerned, 
employment possibilities in the textile 
industry and alternative occupations, the 
rate of development of textile industries 
in the various countries, the balance of 
payments position in the country concerned, 
and the interests of consumers. 

The memorandum also points out that 
substantial and continuing increases in the 
wages of textile workers must depend on 
the progressive improvement of the pro- 
ductivity of labour in the whole economy. 

As regards the economically less devel- 
oped countries, such action should include 
also measures to raise— 

(a) the productivity of textile workers by 
the use of more modern capital equipment, 
better lay-out and organization of factories, 
improved methods of work and the adoption, 
where appropriate, of incentive payment 


systems arrived at by collective or mutual 
agreement; and 

(b) social standards, including the en- 
couragement of collective bargaining, the 
fixing of minimum wages and the establish- 
ment of appropriate systems of social 
security. 





Furthermore, full advantage should be 
taken of the technical assistance which the 
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United Nations, the International Labour 
Organization and other international organ- 
izations are prepared to give to Govern- 
ments at their request. 

High-wage countries are recommended: to 
prepare carefully for possible changes in 


the world distribution of the industry, 
owing to its expansion in the hitherto 
economically under-developed countries 


where cheap labour is available. It is 
also considered desirable that each textile- 
producing country should keep the Inter- 
national Labour Office informed of 
developments in investment, reinvestment 
and production in its textile industries, and 
that the information thus collected should 
be periodically reviewed by the Textiles 
Committee. 


Other Resolutions 


Inspection of Safety Measures in the 
Textile Industry.—This resolution, which 
the Committee adopted unanimously, 
requests the Governing Body to consider 
the desirability of transmitting to States 
Members of the ILO, which have not yet 
technical factory inspection services, the 
Committee’s hope that these States will 
appoint inspectors specialized in safety and 
hygiene matters, both in industry as a 
whole and, more particularly, in the textile 
industry. 





Raw Materials in the Textile Industry. 
—This resolution, which was adopted by 
87 votes to nil with three abstentions, 
invites the Governing Body to transmit to 
the Governments of countries producing 
raw materials for the textile industry, and 
to the competent international bodies, the 
Committee’s desire that these countries 
should pay regard to the necessity for 
providing the various branches of the 
industry in each country with adequate 
supplies at equitable prices.’ 

Agenda for the Fourth Session of the 
Committee.—This resolution, which was 
adopted by 80 votes to three with six 
abstentions, invites the Governing Body to 
instruct the Office to make studies on the 
following subjects with a view to the 
inclusion of some of them in the agenda 
of the Fourth Session of the Textiles 
Committee :— 

1. Labour-management 
the textile industry. 

2. Special problems affecting the employ- 
ment of women in the textile industry. 

3. Holidays with pay in the textile 
industry. 

4. A guaranteed wage for workers in the 
textile industry. 





co-operation in 
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General Comments 


The Canadian delegates, in addition to 
active participation in the work of their 
respective Sub-committees, spoke at the 
plenary sessions of the Committee. Mr. 
H. F. Irwin, Employers’ delegate, outlned 
the importance of the textile industry in 
the industrial life of Canada providing much 
detailed information regarding production, 
wages, and working conditions. Mr. H. C. 
Hudson, Government delegate, spoke on 
the question of recruiting new workers for 
the industry with particular reference to 
the opportunities which it provides for the 
employment of the physically handicapped. 
Mr. Rene Gosselin, Workers’ delegate, 
explained the trade union organization of 
textile workers in the Province of Quebec. 

Several of the delegates speaking at the 


Plenary Sessions deviated widely from the 
Agenda of the Conference, inasmuch as 
they seized on the opportunity to provide 
either a considerable amount of detail on 
the textile industry in their respective 
countries or utilized the forum as a means 
of expressing opinions on contrasting 
political policies. ‘The Chairman, Mr. 
Hauck, was very lenient and handled all 
the sessions with tact, diplomacy and 
firmness. 

It was the consensus: of opinion among 
the delegates that the Third Session of the 
Textiles Committee fully served the purpose 
for whcih it was called, namely, to provide 
the opportunity of an exchange of views on 
specific improvements in safety measures 
in the industry and the exploration of 
disparities in rates of textile wages. 





(Concluded from page 314) 

Accurate overall information on the 
extent to which individual firms with 
defence contracts have already taken on 
‘more workers to meet their expanded 
programs is not yet available, but, based 
on the employment forecast survey of the 
Department of Labour and other data, it 
is estimated that employment on various 
types of defence activities today may be 
as high as 100,000. As the Minister of 
Labour indicated on January 30, this total 
may reach 200,000 by the end of 1951. 

It was important in estimating the extent 
of these labour requirements to keep in 
mind the possibility that shortages of 
essential materials would likely reduce 
employment in non-defence industries and 
might limit expansion in plants producing 
defence equipment and supplies. 

Third, besides the usual increase in 
employment every spring and the growing 
impact of the defence program based on 
contracts already awarded, the probable 
further increases in both defence expendi- 
tures and in the manpower requirements of 
the Armed Services must be kept in mind. 
In this case, there was necessarily more 
uncertainty surrounding an assessment of 
the resulting increased manpower require- 
ments. It was expected, however as stated 
a few days before in the House of Commons 
by the Minister of Trade and) Commerce 
that defence contracts awarded during the 
first quarter of 1951 would exceed those in 
the last quarter of 1950. 

There were five main groups from which 
the additional workers needed could be 
drawn. These were: (1) The normal 
seasonal increase in the labour force, plus 
the seasonally unemployed; (2) Natural 
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increase; (3) Immigration; (4) Reserves of 
manpower; and (5) Transfers from non- 
essential to essential activities. 

In the first classification, there was always 
a large group of workers in Canada 
employed only in the summer months. 
This group, composed mainly of students, 
housewives and retired persons, had num- 
bered during recent years about 350,000. 

The natural increase in the labour force 
amounted to about 70,000 workers annually 
and the labour force could be expected to 
increase by this amount during the coming 
12 months. 

Plans had been laid to bring about 
150,000 immigrants to Canada during 1951, 
of whom close to one-half may be workers. 
Allowances must be made on the other hand 
for annual emigration which has amounted 
to between 20,000 and 30,000 during recent 
years, mostly to the United States. 

The transfer of workers from non- 
essential to essential production was another 
important potential source of labour for 
defence production. To the extent that 
employment was curtailed in non-essential 
industries due to shortages of materials, 
such transfers would of course be auto- 
matically encouraged. 

Finally, reference should be made to the 
importance at this time of improving the 
quality as well as increasing the quantity 
of our working force. Many of the needs 
of the expanding defence production pro- 
gram would be for key skilled and technical 
personnel. These people were not plentiful 
even though many Canadians acquired 
valuable skills and experience in defence 


production during World War II. Their 
number could be increased, however, 
through on-the-job and other types of 


training programs. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 





Letting Workers See 
Use of Products 


To let employees see the end uses of 
two of their company’s specialty paper 
products, a sub-committee of the Mutual 
Interest Board (a Labour-Management 
Production Committee) at Alliance Paper 
Mills Ltd., Merritton, Ont., recently spon- 
sored a tour through two customer plants. 
The tour was the second in the sub- 
committee’s educational program. 

The workers saw, at the ES. & A. 
Robinson plant, Leaside, Ont., the end 
uses of Alliance glassines and, at the Acme 
Carbon and Ribbon Company, Toronto, the 
processing of Alliance’s carbonizing sheet. 
The tour enabled employees to make notes 
of defects and complaints so that, armed 
with this knowledge gained from a first- 
hand inspection, they can take steps to 
prevent recurrences. 

Labour representatives on the Mutual 
Interest Board are elected annually by 
Local 77, International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
(AFL-TLC). 


Educational Library 


A suggestion by a member of the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Committee at 
the Ideal Brass & Plating Co. Ltd., 
Winnipeg, has resulted in the setting-up of 
an educational library for the employees 
there. The committee, which supervises 
the library, has appointed two workers as 
librarians. So far, the company has 
financed the purchase of all books in the 
library but the union in the plant, Metal 
Trades Local No. 2, One Big Union, is 
planning to buy some volumes. 

All books and periodicals in the library, 
except a handbook used for reference pur- 
poses, may be borrowed by employees for 
a three-day period. The books all deal 
with metal finishing, plating, machinery and 
machine tools. 

This committee, in the words of the 
president of the local union, “is a great 
boost to the morale of the employees; it 
gives them a greater feeling of belonging 
to a good company.” 





News of Production Committees 


To make an on-the-spot investigation of 
production problems discussed at their 
meetings as well as to see for themselves 
the innovations and improvements, mem- 
bers of the LMPC at Burns & Co. Limited, 
Edmonton, recently toured the company’s 
new plant. In each section of the plant 
visited, a member of the department 
explained the operations in progress and 
pointed out the improvements included in 
the new building. 

* x 2 

Two Ontario LMPCs recently spon- 
sored social-safety evenings, which offered 
on their programs a _ period of safety 
instruction followed by entertainment. 
Approximately 100 employees of Whyte 
Packing Company Limited, Stratford, 
attended the event sponsored by their 
plant’s LMPC and close to 50 employees 
were present at the one held under the 
auspices of the LMPC at Brantford Oven 
& Rack Co. Limited, Brantford. 

The unions participating in these com- 
mittees are Local 271, United Packinghouse 
Workers’ of America (CIO-CCL), at 
Stratford, and Local 397, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (CIO-CCL), at 
Brantford. 


New Interest in LMPCs in U.S.A. 


Encouragement of the establishment of 
LMPCs in the United States was given 
on an extensive scale, during the war, by 
War Production Drive headquarters; but, 
unlike this country, it was not continued 
after cessation of hostilities. The pro- 
jected resumption of activities in this field 
across the border is believed to be related 
to a survey of the organization and oper- 
ations of our Labour-Management Co- 
operation Service recently made in Ottawa, 
Montreal, Toronto and Windsor, by repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, U.S. Department of Labour, and 
of the National Security Resources Board. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. In addition, to field 


representatives located im key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Reports were received in January and early February from four 
Conciliation Boards which dealt with important industrial 


disputes. 


Three disputes which had earlier been referred to 


Conciliation officers were reported as settled. 


Introduction 


During January and the early part of 
February, the Minister of Labour received 
reports from Conciliation Boards which had 
been appointed to deal with four important 
industrial disputes. 

Two of the Boards dealt with disputes 
between the Canadian Press and the 
American Newspaper Guild and between 
Press News Limited and the American 
Newspaper Guild, and had as their Chair- 
man His Honour Judge A. Cochrane, 
Brampton, Ontario. 

The other members of the Boards were 
Gordon R. Munnoch, K.C., and Herbert 
Orliffe, both of Toronto, the Companies’ 
and Union’s nominee respectively. The 
Boards reported that they were unable to 
effect a settlement of any of the matters 
in dispute. Considerable interest was 
attached to the majority reports, signed by 
the Chairman and the employees’ nominee, 
which criticized the Companies for their 
unyielding and uncompromising attitude 
during the negotiations. Complete texts 
of the majority and minority reports will be 
printed in the April issue of the GAZETTE... 

Conciliation proceedings of 13 months 
duration were concluded early in February 
with the receipt of the report of the Board 
which dealt with the dispute between 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited and 
the Canadian Air Line Pilots Association. 
The majority report of the Board, signed 
by the Chairman, J. E. Eades, and the 
Company’s nominee, J. G. Gould, both of 
Vancouver, recommended increases of 
approximately 74 per cent for Captains on 
domestic service routes and increases of 
varying amounts for First Officers and 
Second Officers. A schedule of rates for the 
newly established Trans Pacific Service of 
the Company was also recommended. The 
minority report, signed by the Associa- 
tion’s nominee, Ian Cameron, also of 
Vancouver, recommended salary schedules 
equivalent to those paid by the Trans 
Canada Air Lines. The texts of the reports 
will appear in the April issue of the 
GAZETTE. 
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Conciliation proceedings are also under 
way in a dispute between Trans Canada 
Air Lines and the Canadian Air Line Pilots 
Association, with the assistance of a Con- 
ciation Officer of the Department of 
Labour. 

A unanimous report was received in 
January by the Minister from the Con- 
ciation Board which dealt with a dispute 
between Eldorado Mining and Refining 
(1944) Limited, Port, Hope, Ontario, a 
Federal Crown Company, and Local No. 
13173, District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America. The Board recommended 
a general wage increase of 9 cents per hour 
and differentials of 6 cents per hour and 
8 cents per hour for afternoon and midnight 
shifts and, when these shifts fall on 
Saturday or Sunday, differentials of 8 cents 
per hour and 10 cents per hour. The text 
of the Board’s report will be found else- 
where in this issue. 

During January, the Minister was advised 
of the settlement of three industrial 
disputes which had earlier been referred 
to Conciliation Officers. These involved 
(1) the Yukon Consolidated Gold Corpora- 
tion Limited, Dawson, Y.T., and Dawson 
Miners’ Union (Local No. 564, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers), 
with a settlement based on a general wage 
increase of 5 cents per hour, increases in 
bonuses payable to married men maintain- 
ing residences in the district, decreases in 
board rates, and additional paid statutory 
holidays; (2) Smith Transport Limited, 
Montreal, and Local No. 106, Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
with a settlement based on a general wage: 
increase of 5 cents per hour and other 
improvements in working conditions; 


This section covers proceedings under 
two federal statutes, the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act and 
the Conciliation and Labour Act, involv- 


ing the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour 
Relations Board and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 


(3) Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Saskatoon, and Local No. 342, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, with a 
settlement based on a general wage increase 
of 6 cents per hour, increased vacations with 
pay, and a cost-of-living bonus. 

The February issue of the GaAzeTTE 
carried a detailed report of the Reasons 
for Judgment, issued by the Canada Labour 
Relations Board at its December sittings, 
in which the Board revoked the certifica- 
tion granted on November 20, 1947, to the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union as the bargaining 
agent of a unit of unlicensed employees of 
Branch Lines Limited, Sorel, P.Q. During 
January, the Board received from Shell 


Canadian Tankers Limited, Toronto, an 
application for the revocation of the 
decision of October 24, 1946, certifying the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union as the bargain- 
ing agent of unlicensed employees of the 
Company. The applicant contended that 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union was not a 
trade union within the meaning of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. Early in February, applications 
for the revocation of decisions certifying 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union as bargaining 
agent were made, on similar grounds, by 
SS. Texaco Brave, Limited; S.S. Texaco 
Chief, Limited; and S.S. Texaco Warrior, 
Limited. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, ie., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 


of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make_ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 


‘ provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 


Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta: two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of January. 
The Board issued four certificates desig- 
nating bargaining agents, rejected one 
application for certification, and ordered 
one representation vote. During the month 
the Board received three applications for 
certification and one application for revo- 
cation of certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. The Canadian Air Line Flight Atten- 
dants’ Association, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
Limited, comprising stewardesses and other 
classifications of employees who may per- 
form similar functions, excluding the chief 
stewardess and the stewardesses employed 
at Hong Kong and Tokyo (L.G., Dec., 
1950,.p..2051). 

2. The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers, 
excluding masters, employed by Westward 
Shipping Ltd., Vancouver, on the mv. 
Standard Service and m.v. B.C. Standard 
CEG dan. 1951, pao): 

3. Malt and Grain Process Workers’ 
Local Union No. 105 of the International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of the McCabe Grain Company, Limited, 
Winnipeg, employed at its Seed Cleaning 
Plant, Plinquet Street and Dawson Road, 
St. Boniface, Man. (L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 55). 

4. Local 298, Building Service Employees 
International Union, on hehalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company employed at its Commercial 
Building located at 204 Hospital Street, 
Montreal (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 190). 


Application for Certification Rejected 

The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., applicant, and the Saint John Tug 
Boat Co., Limited, Saint John, NB., 
respondent (L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 55). The 
application was rejected for the reason 


that the masters affected are not considered 
to be “employees” within the meaning of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


Representation Vote Ordered 


The International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, applicant, and 
the British Overseas Airways Corporation 
(Engineering and Stores Groups, No. 4 
Hangar, Montreal Airport, Dorval, P.Q.), 
respondent (L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 55). The 
Board ordered the vote following an in- 
vestigation and a public hearing of the 
parties concerned. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. The Canadian Communications Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of clerical 
employees of the Canadian Overseas Tele- 
communication Corporation, Montreal 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. Local No. 526, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders’ International 
Union, on behalf of a unit of restaurant 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company employed at Windsor 
Station, Montreal (Investigating Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 

3. Local 12901, District 50, United) Mine 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Polymer Corporation 
Limited, Sarnia, Ont., employed in its 
styrene plant (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
O’Neill). 


Application for Revocation of Certification 
Received 

On January 5, the Board received from 
Shell Canadian Tankers Limited, Toronto, 
an application for the revocation of the 
decision of October 24, 1946, certifying the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union as the bargain- 
ing agent of unlicensed employees of the 
Company. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During the month of January the Min- 
ister appointed Conciliation Officers to 
deal with disputes between the following 
parties :— 

1. Division No. 591, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, and 
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the Gatineau Bus Company, Limited, Hull, 
P.Q. (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

2. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other’ Transport 
Workers and DeLuxe ‘Transportation 
Limited, North Bay, Ont. (Conciliation 
Officer: R. H. Hooper). 


Settlements Effected by Conciliation 
Officers 


1. On January 12, the Minister received 
a report from Liguori Pepin, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between the Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union (Local 
No. 106, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America), and Smith Transport 
Limited, Montreal (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 192). 

2. On January 30 the Minister received 
a report from G. R. Currie, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between Dawson Miners’ Union 
(Local No. 564, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers) and the 
Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation 
Ltd., Dawson, Y.T. (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 192). 

3. On January 22 the Minister received 
a report from R. H. Hooper, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between Local No. 342, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, and 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Saska- 
toon (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 193). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed by the Minister on 
December 15, 1950, to deal with matters 
in dispute between the Canadian Navi- 
gators’ Federation and the Prescott and 


Ogdensburg Ferry Company, Limited, 
Prescott, Ont. (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 193), 
was fully constituted on January 19 with 
the appointment of His Honour Judge 
W. F. Schwenger, Hamilton, Ont., as Chair- 
man. Judge Schwenger was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a Joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. Norman L. 
Matthews, K.C., Toronto, and G. M. 
Desaulniers, Montreal, who had previously 
been appointed on the nominations of the 
company and union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. On January 24 the Minister received 
the unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 


Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and the Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
(L.G., Sept., 1950, p. 1556). The text of 


the report is reproduced below. 

2. On January 30 the Minister received 
the unanimous report of the :Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with matters in dispute between Local 
No. 13173, District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America, and Eldorado Mining 
and Refining (1944) Limited, Port Hope, 
Ont. (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 193). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., New York, N.Y., 


and Steamship Clerks, 


Freight 


On January 24, 1951, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 


and 

Brotherhood of Railway 

Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 
To the 
Hon. the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


The Board was originally composed of 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Edouard Tellier as 
Chairman, and Mr. T. P. Slattery, K.C., 
member recommended by the Employer, 
and Mr. Marcel Franeq, member recom- 
mended by the Bargaining Agent, and later 
reconstituted following the resignation of 
Mr. Marcel Franeq by the same persons 
except Mr. Marcel Franeq who was replaced 
by Mr. Claude Jodoin. 

And have the honour to make the follow- 
ing unanimous report :— 


The Dispute 


The dispute arose out of negotiations for 
a new contract between the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. (Canadian Employees), New 
York, N.Y., and Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. 


Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute between 
the Railway Express Agency, Inc., New 
York, N.Y., and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees (L.G., Sept., 1950, p. 1556). 

The Board was composed of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Edouard Tellier, Montreal, 
Chairman; T. P. Slattery, K.C., and 
Claude Jodoin, both of Montreal, 
members appointed on the nominations 
of the employer and union, respectively. 
Mr. Jodoin replaced Mr. Marcel Francq 
who had earlier been appointed to the 
Board on the nomination of the union 
but who resigned in October 1950 because 
of other commitments. 

The text of the Board’s 
reproduced herewith. 


report is 
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Brief Review of, Facts 


The relations between the parties or their 
predecessors cover a period going back to 
the year 1922. On numerous occasions since 


then many agreements and changes have » 


been made between the parties. The last 
agreement was signed the 16th August, 1948 
by which new working conditions and wage 
rates were established and the duration of 
the contract was limited to one year, sub- 
ject to a notice of thirty days from one 
party to the other if one desired a revision 
of the contract. 

Under these terms the Bargaining Agent 
notified the Employer on the 24th of June, 
1949 that it wished to revise the agreement. 
This notice read as follows:— 


June 24, 1949. 
Mr. A. M. Hartung, 
Vice-President, 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
230 Park Avenue, 
New York, 17, N.Y. 


Dear Sir: 


Please accept this as a notice, pursuant 
to the provisions of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, 
paragraph 13, and the agreement between 
the Agency and the Brotherhood, dated 
August 16, 1948, of desire to revise and 
supplement said agreement and other 
agreements establishing hours of work, 
etc., for employees in Canada: 

It is hereby proposed that there will 
be made effective to the Agency’s 
employees in Canada the terms and 
provisions of the agreement signed at 
New York, N.Y., on May 26, 1949, by 
and between Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., and its employees in the United 
States represented by the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 

Kindly acknowledge and advise as to 
a date prior to July 24, on which it will 
be agreeable to meet with the Brother- 
hood’s representatives for discussion of 
the matter. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) F. H. Hatt, 
Vice-President. 


The discussions did not lead to any agree- 
ment between the parties. At the request 
of the Bargaining Agent, the Hon. the 
Minister of Labour designated the con- 
ciliator according to law, and following 
the lack of success of the latter, the present 
Board of Conciliation was constituted. 
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Considerations of the Board 


As it appears from the lengthy memo- 
randa and exhibits produced by the parties, 
the Bargaining Agent claimed for its 
members an increase in the wage rates of 
seven (7) cents an hour and a working 
week of forty (40) hours. 

In expressing its demands, the Bargaining 
Agent argued that any increase in wages 
of the Canadian employees of the Employer 
ought to be, since it is an American com- 
pany, the same as any increase granted in 
the United States for their employees in 
the United States. It appears clearly from 
the record, however, that this state of 
affairs has never existed in the agreements 
arrived at between the parties. 

The position taken by the Employer in 
the actual dispute was to the effect that 
it is prepared to pay and grant to its 
employees wages and working conditions 
comparable to those granted to Canadian 
employees fulfilling the same duties and 
functions in similar Canadian companies. 

It was admitted and established at the 
last sitting of the Board that the employees 
of a similar category working for similar 
Canadian employers have recently received 
an increase of seven (7) cents an hour in 
their wage rates and are to be granted a 
working week of forty (40) hours following 
the recommendations and conclusions set 
out in the report of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Kellock, the Arbitrator named in virtue of 
the statute of 1950 “In the matter of the 
Maintenance of Railway Operation Act’. 


Findings 


Considering the demands made by the 
Bargaining Agent and considering the stand 
taken by the Employer, this Board now 
unanimously recommends :— 

(a) That an increase of seven (7) cents 
per hour be granted to employees in 
Canada of the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. as from the Ist Sep- 
tember 1950; and 


(b) That a five-day forty-hour week be 
made effective June 1, 1951, provided 
that from the said date up to and 
including August 31, 1951, straight 
time only shall be payable up to 
forty-eight (48) hours per week. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Epovarp TELLIER. 
(Sgd.) T. P. Suarrery. 
(Sgd.) CiaupE Jopoin. 


Montreal, January 22, 1951. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 
Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) Limited, Port Hope, 


Ontario, 
and 


Loeal 13173, District 50, United Mine Workers of America. 


To the 

Hon. Mr. Miron F. Greece, V.C., K.C., 

Minister of Labour for the 

Dominion of Canada. 

LP: 

As Chairman of the conciliation board 

herein, I beg to report -as follows:— 

Meetings of the conciliation board 
herein were duly convened at the City 
of Toronto and representations on behalf 
of both employer and employees have been 
fully heard and considered. 

There has been, heretofore, in effect, a 
written collective bargaining agreement 
between the parties which has expired on 
the 3lst day of July, 1950. The parties 
have been unable to agree on a renewal 
of this agreement, and after negotiations 
between them and with the assistance of a 
conciliation officer, were still apart on five 
items, as follows:— 

1. Wages, 

2. Off-shift differential, 

3. Differential for employees 
normal schedule involves 
Saturdays and Sundays, 

4, Union security, 

5. Two-year contract. 


whose 
working 


Upon hearing before this board, it was 
stated and the parties agreed, that the last 
two items of union security and a two- 
year contract could and would be deter- 
mined amicably by the parties, and 
consequently, no further reference to these 
items appears in this report. 

I regret to report that after representa- 
tions had been made, that your board was 
unable to accomplish an agreement between 
the parties with regard to the other items 
and I therefore beg to report on these items 
as follows:— 


Off-Shift Differential and Differential 
for Saturdays and Sundays (Items 2 and 3) 


The employer, in its operations, performs 
certain processes which are continuous and 
require a continuous schedule of work hours 
for these employees engaged in these oper- 
ations. These employees work on three 
eight-hour shifts, from eight a.m. to four 
p.m.; four p.m. to twelve midnight; twelve 
midnight to eight a.m. Sufficient employees 
are engaged in this work that an arrange- 
ment has been in force whereby employees’ 





On January 30, 1951, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a _ dispute 
between Eldorado Mining and Refining 
(1944) Limited, Port Hope, Ontario, 
and Local 13173, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America (L.G., Feb., 
1951, p. 193). 


The Board was composed of His 


Honour Judge W. F. Schwenger, 
Hamilton, Chairman; J. P. Pratt, K.C., 
and Herbert Orliffe, both of Toronto, 
members appointed on the nominations 
of the employer and union, respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 


times are staggered and the working oper- 
ations of Saturday and Sunday are shared 
equally. 

To those employees working on the shift 
commencing at four p.m. there has been, 
heretofore, in operation a 4-cent an hour 
shift differential and for those employees 
working on the shift commencing at mid- 
night there has been in force a 6-cent 
an hour shift differential. These shift 
differentials are a bonus on the regular rate 
of pay. Heretofore, when these respective 
shifts fell on a Saturday or Sunday, the 
same rate of pay has applied as when these 
respective shifts fell on a weekday. On 
behalf of the employees demand has been 
made that time and a half as though for 
overtime should be paid for all hours 
worked between twelve noon Saturday and 
eight a.m. Monday morning. 

After considering all representations, I am 
of the opinion and would report that the 
principle of considering the hours of 
Saturday and Sunday above referred to as 
overtime, where the operation worked upon 
by reason of its nature must of necessity 
be a seven day continuous operation, is 
not established, and the demand for over- 
time pay for such periods is not maintain- 
able. Some consideration by way of a shift 
differential however, is possible. After fully 
considering the matter, I would recom- 
mend that the parties adopt a shift differ- 
ential for the shift from four to twelve, 
known as the afternoon shift, and the shift 
from twelve to eight, known as the mid- 
night shift ,at the rate of six cents and 
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eight cents (6¢ and 8¢) per hour respec- 
tively, with an increase where these shifts 
fall on Saturday and Sunday to eight cents 
and ten cents (8¢ and 10¢) per hour 
respectively. 


Wages (Item 1) 


With regard to wages, the parties took 
different views as the basis for determining 
this item. On behalf of the employer, it 
was contended that any increase should 
have some direct relation to the increased 
cost of living in the interval since the last 
agreement, and on behalf of the employees 
it was equally as seriously contended that 
reference should be had only to the 
standard of wages paid in other industries. 
The failure of the parties to agree on this 
matter was a disappointment to the board, 
since the difference between them ultimately 
was not great, and it was left to the board 
to make a recommendation. In connec- 
tion with the matter of wages, the ques- 
tion of retroactivity came up for discussion, 
and was finally left for report by this board. 

It is to be noted by the wage schedule, 
shat while the general plant labour rate 
has been 86 cents an hour, nevertheless the 
great majority of the employees come under 
some particular classification which entitles 
them to a higher rate per hour. Having 
this in mind, I am of the opinion that all 
employees in all classifications should 
receive an increase of nine (9¢) per hour. 
Taking imto account the history of the 
negotiations between the parties in an 
endeavour to reach agreement before sub- 
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mission to this board, I am of the opinion, 
and would recommend to the parties that 
they adopt the above suggestion as to wage 
scale for the term. of one year, and that 
it be adopted retroactively to the Ist day 
of August, 1950, being the date of expira- 
tion of the former agreement. 

I beg to state in conclusion that your 
board was pleased with the manner in 
which presentations were made by the 
parties appearing before it in this matter, 
all proceedings having been carried on with 
due courtesy and respect, not only to the 
board, but to each other, despite the fact 
that arguments were firmly made.. The 
clear and intelligible presentations made to 
the board were of great assistance in 
simplifying an understanding of the matters 
to be considered and the proceedings were 
thereby expedited. 

All of which is humbly reported, this 
18th day of January, A.D. 1951. 

Board of Conciliation ; 
(Sgd.) Wm. F. SCHWENGER, 
Chairman, 
Board of Conciliation. 


I concur in the Report of the Chairman, 
this 25th day of January, A.D. 1951. 


(S00d.)-Jc-P PRATT, 
Member, 
Board of Conciliation. 


I concur in the Report of the Chairman, 
this 25th day of January, A.D: 1951. 


(Sgd.) HerBert ORLIFFE, 
Member, | 
Board of Conciliation. 





Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 


tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. These 
are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 


schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, — 


ete., are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Manufacturing 


Tobacco and Liquors 


Lonpon, ONT.—JOHN LABATT LIMITED AND 
NATIONAL BREWERY WORKERS’ UNION, 
LocaL 1 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1950, to September 30, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect (L.G., July, 1950, p. 1047) with 
the following changes:— 


Overtime: only watchmen are now excepted 
from being paid time and one-half for 
Sunday work: previously both watchmen and 
engineers were so excepted. 

Wage rates have been increased and are 
now as follows: watchmen (not more than 
12 hours. in any one day), fermenting room 
and cold storage, brew house, wash house, 
bottlers operating machines $1.25 per hour; 
other bottlers $1.20; coopers $1.38? per hour; 
truck drivers, highway $51.70, retail delivery 
$49.50, helpers $48.20 per week; engineers, 
2nd class $1.60 and 3rd class $1.49 per hour. 

Escalator clause: the provisions for the 
cost-of-living bonus have been adjusted to 
the new term of the agreement and to the 
changes in the cost-of-living index: in addi- 
tion to the above basic wages, a cost-of-living 
bonus of $3.30 per week shall be paid; this 
bonus shall be adjusted upward or downward 
quarterly commencing January 1, 1951, 
depending on the variation between the 
August 1, 1950, cost-of-living index (168-5) 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and the indices, as presently 
calculated, published for November 1, 1950, 
and quarterly thereafter. Each one point in- 
crease or decrease in the index shall be 
equal to an increase or decrease of 37:2 
cents per week in the bonus. 

Off-shift differential: the provision, that 
the additional 5 cents per hour for work 
on shifts starting between 2 p.m. and 4.59 
a.m. shall not apply to truck drivers (high- 
way), has been omitted. 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C—THE BRITISH 
CoLUMBIA DISTILLERY COMPANY LIMITED 
AND THE DISTILLERY, RECTIFYING AND 
WINE WorkKErs’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
or AMERICA, LOCAL 69. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
16, 1950, to November 16, 1952, and there- 


after from year to year, subject to 2 months’ 
notice. However, for the period November 
16, 1951, to November 16, 1952, the wage 
rates may be renegotiated by either party 
giving notice to the other party of such 
intention on or before September 16, 1951. 

Union security: the company agrees to 
keep in employment only members of the 
union in good standing. All new employees 
must join the union immediately upon being 
hired, provided they will be classified as 
permanent employees. All employees will 
be considered temporary employees until 
they have completed 90 days of continuous 
service; prior to their commencing work 
they must secure from the union a temporary 
working permit and pay all required fees as 
prescribed by the union. There shall be no 
restraint, coercion, interference or discrim- 
ination by the company against any union 
member because of union membership or 
activity. 

Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of above hours, double time 
for work on Sunday or the _ regularly 
scheduled day of rest and on 8 specified 
paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: to employees with less 
than 4 years’ service one week, or part 
thereof, if qualified in conformity with the 
Annual Holidays Act of the province of 
British Columbia; to employees with 4 or 
more years of continuous service 2 weeks. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
production—still operators $1.48, gin still 
operator $1.45; mill, mash tub, yeast room, 
tank house and dry house operators $1.393; 
granary, scale floor, fermenting house and 
beer well operators, grain car unloaders, 
tank house helper $1.34; meal floor general 
help, tank house general help, dried grain 
baggers, dried grain checkers $1.273; utility 
labour $1.24, industrial general help $1.21; 
warehousing—pumper and weigher (to bottle 
shop) $1.323, charge hands $1.36, general help 
$1.274, coopers $1.414, coopers’ apprentices 
$1.274 to $1.394, hoop drivers $1.34; bottling 
—ease room clerk $1.45, helper $1.273; female 
employees 84 to 97 cents; filter packers 
(female) 993 cents; power—fireman $1.423, 
engine room attendant $1.393, oil fuel tenders 
$1.334; maintenance—millwright $1.53, class 
A $1.45, class B (oiler) $1.393, helper $1.34; 
pipe fitter and pump mechanic $1.503; pipe 
fitter, class A $1.45, class B $1.393, mechanics 
helpers $1.34; electrician $1.503, class A 
$1.45, class B $1.393, helper $1.34; carpenter 
$1.53, painter, blacksmith and welder $1.45; 
trucks, drivers $1.34, swampers $1.273; 
students (summer vacation), under 18 years 
of age $1, over 18 years of age $1.16; male 
general help with less than 3 months’ 
seniority will be paid 5 cents per hour 
below job rate; the rates for still operators, 
firemen and oil fuel tenders include 3 cents 
per hour as differential for working 3 shifts, 
alternating weekly. (The above rates rep- 
resent an increase of 10 cents per hour over 
the previous rates.) 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


ool 


Textiles and Clothing 


Toronto, ONT.—ASSOCIATED CLOTHING MANU- 
FACTURERS AND AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 
WORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1949, to June 30, 1952, but notice shall be 
given by either party to the other 90 days 
prior to July 1 in each year, PE any 
change, amendment, or abrogation of the 
existing wage scale. 

Union security: the employers agree to 
operate preferential union shops. Applica- 
tion for additional workers shall be made 
to the union; if the latter is unable to 
furnish satisfactory workers within 48 hours, 
a manufacturer may then secure such 
workers as he can. Any applicant for 
membership in the union must be admitted, 
provided the applicant is not an offender 
against the union and is eligible for mem- 
bership under its rules. No employer shall 
place obstacles in the way of legitimate 
efforts of the union to recruit new members. 


Check-off: the members of the Association 
agree to deduct monthly from the pay of all 
their employees the prescribed dues and 
assessments of the union and to remit same 
to the union. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime shall be dispensed 
with as far as possible, but when it is 
necessary it shall be paid for at time and 
one-half. Six specified holidays shall be 
paid holidays. Work performed on legal 
holidays shall be paid for at time and one- 
half. Equal division of work shall be 
observed as far as possible in slack seasons. 


Vacations: the employers shall grant a 
second week of vacation with pay to each 
of their employees in accordance with the 
decision and directions of the arbitrator 
(1948). 


Apprentices: the employers shall have the 
privilege of developing workers through the 
apprenticeship systemr on a basis to be deter- 
mined by representatives of the two parties. 

Premium Fund: The members of the 
Association will continue to contribute to the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Premium 
Fund for the duration of the agreement an 
amount equal to 3 per cent of the gross 
wages payable to all production employees 
except those who act in a_ supervisory 
capacity. 

Pension Fund: the demands of the union 
for the establishment of a Pension Fund 
shall be submitted to arbitration and the 
award of the impartial chairman of the 
Board of Arbitration shall be deemed to be 
incorporated as a provision of this agree- 
ment. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the establishment of an efficient employ- 
ment office. 


Wood Products 


VANCOUVER, B.C—HAMMOND FURNITURE 
CoMPANY, LIMITED, AND INTERNATIONAL 
WooDWORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 1-217. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 
16, 1950, to August 15, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Union security: any employee who is a 


member of the union in good standing, or 
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who becomes or is reinstated as a member, 
shall, as a condition of continued employ- 
ment, maintain such membership in good 
standing throughout the term of the agree- 
ment, subject to such procedure as may be 
mutually satisfactory to both parties. No 
employee shall be subject to any penalties 
against his application for membership or 
reinstatement, except as may be provided 
for in the constitution of the union. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the pay of all 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union. The authorization will 
be honoured unti! revoked by the employee. 


Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of the above hours and for 
work on Saturdays and Sundays (or the 
alternative days off) and on 3 holidays; 


. double time and one-half for work on 4 


specified paid holidays. 

Rest periods: all employees shall receive 
two 10-minute rest periods a day. 

Vacations with pay will be granted to 
employees in accordance ,with the provisions 
of the British Columbia Annual Holidays 
Act. All employees with 5 or more years’ 
continuous service will receive an additional 
regular week’s vacation with pay or pay in 
lieu thereof, 

Hourly wage rates in effect prior to the 
effective date of the agreement are increased 
by. 10 cents per hour, effective August 15, 
1950, and may be revised once annually. The 
rates for certain classes are as follows: mill 
department—planer man $1.31, learner planer 
man $1.02 to $1.31; swing saw break-down 
$1.18; straight line rip saw, cabinet planer, 
panel saw feeder, jeep and truck operator, 
automatic boring machine operator $1.13; 
clamp carrier, sorter; lumber unpiler $1.08; 
learners (other than learner planer man), 
mill labourer $1.02; machine department— 
knife grinder, stickerman, automatic shaper, 
double end tenoner $1.31; saw filer $1.29; 
shaper feeder $1.18;  ripsaw _ operator, 
mortizer machine, router machine. bandsaw, 
double cut-off operator $1.13; sticker feeder, 
truck monkey $1.08; glue, press and veneer 
departments—swing saw and lay-out $1.18; 
clipper operator faces $1.13; clipper oper- 
ator backs, veneer press, taper faces, glue 
mixer $1.08; labour, hot plate press $1.02; 
assembly and clamp department—repair man 
$1.23, cabinet maker with tools $1.18, drawer 
fitter $1.13, bed assembly $1.08; paint 
department—spray men $1.18; mixer, filler 
man $1.08; maintenance—electrician $1.39, 
maintenance men $1.29, maintenance helper 
$1.18, ‘oiler® $1.13; girls’ rates in various 
departments—87 cents to $1.02. The starting 
rate for girls and boys is 82 cents with a 
5 cents per hour increase each 3 months 
until the regular job rate is reached. When 
a girl is transferred to a machine, classified 
under mens’ rates, she shall receive the rates 
specified for that machine while so employed. 

Off-shift differential: a premium of 6 
cents per hour will be paid for work on the 
second and third shifts. 

Provision is made for an Accident Preven- 
tion Committee, grievance procedure and 
seniority rights. 


Printing and Publishing 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL TyPo- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, LOCAL 226. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
1, 1950, to September 30, 1951. 

Union security: the publishers agree to 
employ in their composing room members 
of the union. The union shall furnish suff- 
cient competent journeymen to meet the 
normal requirements of the publishers; 
should it fail to do so, the publishers’ only 
recourse is to cancel this agreement. If no 
competent machinist member is available, the 
publishers may employ a linotype machinist 
who is not a member of thé union, provided 
that the latter applies and is accepted for 
membership in the union. 

Hours: .7% hours per day (both day and 
night shifts) 5 days a week, a 374-hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for any shift 
in excess of 5 within any financial week and 
for work on a regular off-day or off-night; 
double time for work on Sunday (except for 
regular editions) and on 6 paid holidays 
(previous agreement provided for 5 paid 
holidays). When a holiday is observed, the 
night prior to the holiday shall be the off- 
shift for both morning and evening papers. 
Under extraordinary conditions, such as 
breakdown or unusual occurrence, men may 
be required to get out regular editions at 
single price, if work is not completed within 
the regular hours. Employees called back 
after one hour shall receive $1 for such 
call-back in addition to the prescribed rate 
of pay. 

Vacations with pay: 10 days to employees 
whose cards have been on the slipboard for 
one or more consecutive years; members 
having 10 or more years’ service shall be 
entitled to 5 additional ays, provided they 
have worked a minimum. of 150 shifts during 
the preceding 12 months; otherwise they shall 
receive one day for each 15 shifts worked. 

Hourly wage rates: for day work $1.90, 
for night work $2; when a shift is worked 
part day and part night, the night scale 
shall be paid; machinist-operators, when on 
duty as such, shall receive a minimum of 
75 cents per shift more than the above rates; 
apprentices—Ist 6 months 30 per cent of 
journeymen’s scale, 2nd 6 months 35 per cent, 
2nd year 40 per cent, 3rd year 50 per cent, 
4th year 60 per cent, 5th year 75 per cent 
and 6th year 90 per cent of journeymen’s 
scale; machine learners (must be journey- 
men members of the union)—lst 3 weeks 40 
per cent of scale, 2nd 3 weeks 50 per cent, 
3rd 3 weeks 662 per cent, next 4 weeks 75 
per cent and last 4 weeks 85 per cent of 
seale. 

Apprentices: for each 10 journeymen, or 
major fraction thereof, one apprentice may 
be employed; no youth under 16 years of 
age shall be accepted to apprenticeship. 
Registered apprentices shall be given the 
same protection as journeymen and shall be 
governed by the same shop rules, working 
conditions and hours of labour. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes and seniority rights. 


Metal Products 


Toronto, ONT.—THE JOHN INGLIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED, AND THE UNITED STEELWORKERS 
or AMERICA, LOCAL 2900. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 12, 
1950, to July 11, 1952, and for a further 
period of one year, unless 60 days’ notice of 
termination is given by either party. The 
company acknowledges and accepts the union 
as the sole collective bargaining agency for 
all eligible employees. Both parties agree 
that there will be no intimidation, restraint 
or coercion because of membership or non- 
membership in the union. Membership in 
the union will not be discouraged. 

Hours: for day shift—8 per day Monday 
through Friday; for night shift—8#? per day 
Monday through Thursday, 5 on Friday, a 
40-hour week in either case (a reduction of 
13 hours per week). Overtime: time and 
one-half for the first 4 hours worked in 
excess of the above hours and for work on 
Saturdays; double time after the first 4 
hours of overtime and for work on Sundays 
and on 8 specified paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: employees with from 
3 months’ to 2 years’ seniority shall be paid 
2 per cent of their annual earnings, those 
with 2 to 3 years’ seniority 24 per cent, 
those with 3 to 20 years’ seniority 4 per cent 
and those with over 20 years’ seniority 6 
per cent of their annual earnings. Vacations 
must be taken during the period of the plant 
shutdown. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
general engineering division—layout man 
$1.35 to $1.51; machinist, fitter, boilermaker, 
millwright $1.35 to $1.46; welder $1.29 to 
$1.46; patternmaker $1.40 to $1.57; improver 
to above trades, cranemen and _ slingers, 
machine operator $1.18 to $1.29; black- 
smith $1.24 to $1.46; helpers $1.12 to $1.18; 
radial drill operator $1.24 to $1.35; tractor 
crane operator $1.29 to $1.51; oil and belt 
man $1.12 to $1.18; painter $1.12 to $1.24; 
general labourer (heavy), janitor $1.12; 
carpenter $1.29 to $1.40; carpenters’ helper, 
production chaser, material truckers $1.12 
and $1.13; stores clerk $1.12; truck driver, 
furnace operator $1.12 to $1.24; coal passer 
$1.13; apprentices from 76 cents during 
first 6 months to $1.29 during last part of 
fourth year; consumer products division— 
production operator, male $1.11 to $1.24, 
female 89 cents to $1.02; automatics (single 
spindle) set up $1.24 to $1.35; automatic 
serew machine (single spindle) operator $1.11 
to $1.24; heat treater, plater (electro 
chrome) $1.24 to $1.35; storekeeper $1.13 
to $1.29; toolmaker $1.29 to $1.57; diemaker 
(specialist) $1.64; machinist $1.29 to $1.46; 
probationary employees, male, start at $1.06, 
after one month’s service $1.11 or $1.12, 
female, start at 85 cents, after one month 
89 cents. Time and one-quarter for dirty 
work shall be paid on repair jobs if properly 
authorized by foreman. 

Off-shift differential: a premium of 5 cents 
per hour is paid to employees working per- 
manently on the night shift and a premium 
of 3 cents per hour to employees working 
on the afternoon or rotating shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and X-ray examination 
for employees in glass spraying and sand- 
blasting operations. 


J0d 


HAMILTON, ONT.—THE STUDEBAKER CorRPORA- 
TION OF CANADA, LIMITED, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION UNITED AUTO- 


MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
LocAL 525. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 
25, 1950, to August 24, 1951, and thereafter, 
subject to 30 days’ notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole bargaining 
agent for all eligible employees. 

Check-off: the company _ shall deduct 
monthly from the pay of all employees in 
the bargaining unit such sums as may be 
assessed by the union on its members as 
dues and assessments for general union 
purposes in accordance with its constitution 
and by-laws, excluding any initiation fee and 
any special assessment which relates to 
special union benefits in which non-union 
members do not participate. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of above hours and 
for work on Saturdays and Sundays; double 
time and one-half for work on 8 specified 
paid holidays. When an_ hourly rated 
employee has left the premises and is called 
upon to return for work prior to his 
regularly scheduled time he shall receive two 
and one-half hours’ pay for the first hour 
and his regular hourly rate thereafter, sub- 
ject to any premiums where applicable. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service and 2 weeks after 5 years’ 
service; employees with less than one year’s 
service will receive one day for each 2 
months’ service. 

Wages: effective August 14, 1950, em- 
ployees are granted increases amounting to 
an average overall increase of approximately 
5 cents an hour. 

Night-shift differential: an employee who 

works on a shift, one-half or more of the 
working hours of which are _ regularly 
scheduled between 6 p.m. and 8 p.m., will 
be paid 10 cents per hour extra for all 
hours worked beyond the regularly scheduled 
starting time of his shift. 
_ Insurance: the company agrees to increase 
its present contribution to the insurance 
company by $1.06 per week per hourly rated 
employee. The nature of the increased 
insurance coverage whether life benefit, sick- 
ness and accident benefit or family coverage 
benefit and the amount of the employees’ 
weekly contribution for the increased bene- 
fits are to be determined later. 

Pension plan: it has been agreed that the 
pension provided and paid for solely by the 
company will parallel the pension coverage 
agreed upon between the International 
Union (UAW/CIO) and General Motors of 
Canada, Limited, in their most recent agree- 
ment. Complete details of the plan remain 
to_be worked out by the two parties. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


GUELPH, ONT.—FEDERAL WIRE AND CABLE 
CoMPANY, LIMITED, AND THE UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 3021. 

Agreement to be in effect from October 

23, 1950, to October 22, 1951, and thereafter 

from year to year, subject to notice. This 

agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect (L.G., March, 1950, p. 342), with the 
following changes:— 

Hours of work have been reduced from 48 
to 45 hours per week; where the schedule 
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calls for 48 hours per week, employees shall 
be paid at overtime rate for any time worked 
in excess of 45 hours. The number of paid 
holidays is increased from 6 to 7. 

Wage rates are increased by 9 cents per 
hour, retroactive to September 1, 1950. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—VANCOUVER ENGINEERING 


Works, LIMITED, AND INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, LODGE 
No. 692. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
15, 1950, to September 14, 1951. Should 
either party desire to terminate, revise or 
amend this agreement, written notice shall 
be given to the other party as provided in 
the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, 1947, as amended. 

Union security: the company agrees that, 
as a condition of continued employment, all 
employees must become members of the 
union within 30 days of the date of their 
employment. 

Hours: the standard work day shall con- 
sist of 8 hours and the standard work week 
of 40 hours on the first shift; if second and 
third shifts are employed, the hours of work 
shall be 74 and 7 hours, respectively, with 
8 hours’ pay in either case. Five shifts, 
Monday through Friday, shall constitute a 
regular week’s work on all shifts. Overtime: 
time and one-half for the first 4 hours after 
the regular shift and for work between 
8 am. and 12 noon Saturday; double time 
thereafter and for work performed prior to 
the regular starting time, on Sunday and on 
9 specified holidays, 5 of which are paid 
holidays. 

Vacations with pay will be granted in 
accordance with the Annual Holidays Act 
of the Province of British Columbia. 


Hourly wage rates: heavy machine divi- 
sion—tool makers, diemakers, tool heat 
treators $1.60; machinists, fitters, welders, 
inspectors, precision grinders, production 
set-up men, electricians, millwrights $1.50; 
specialists $1.344 (specialists on radial drills 
where boring and sizing are done_ shall 
receive journeyman rate of pay); electric 
crane men $1.40; helpers $1.26; leading 
hands 5 or 10 cents and charge hands 15 
or 20 cents over basic rate; light machine 
division—machine operators from 85 cents 
per hour during first month to $1.35 after 
2 years: metal polishers and buffers, lst 
month $1.05, next 2 months $1.15, 2nd 3 
months $1.20, 3rd 3 months $1.25, thereafter 
$1.35; female assembly workers 75 cents to 
$1.10. Machine operators, metal polishers 
and buffers who reach the top rate will be 
considered specialists. When the company’s 
operations include work within the limits of 
the Greater Vancouver area, shop rates shall 
prevail on repair and overhaul jobs and_the 
resetting of machinery and engines. How- 
ever, where same is ruled to be new con- 
struction, or when other construction unions 
affliated with the Vancouver Building 
Trades Council are involved, field rates shall 
apply. In the case of shipwork not normally’ 
done by the company or when shipwork is 
sub-contracted from the shipyards or men 
are employed in the shipyards, the current 
wage rates prevailing in the shipyards will 
be paid providing the same are not lower 
than the above shop rates. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and out-of-town work. 


Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


NoseEL, OnNT.—CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
AND UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
District 50, CANADIAN CHEMICAL DIvI- 
SION, LocaL 13031. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
2, 1951, to January 1, 1952. This agreement 
is similar to the one previously in effect 
(L.G., Feb., 1950, p. 206), with the following 
changes and addition: 


Hours of work have been reduced from 
44 to 42 per week and are now: for day 
workers—83 per day Monday through Thurs- 
day, 8 on Friday, a 42-hour week; for shift 
workers—8 per day, 5 days a week for 3 
consecutive weeks and 6 days a week for 
the fourth week, an average of 42 hours 
per week. 


Rest periods: this agreement does not 
limit the rest period during the second half 
of the shift for certain production employees 
to the months of June, July and August. 

Wage rates, with a few exceptions, have 
been increased from 10 to 13 cents per hour. 

Off-shift differential: a premium of 5 cents 
an hour is now granted for work performed 
on regularly scheduled evening or night shifts 
commencing between 3 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

No provision is made in this agreement 
for a Plant Advisory Committee. 


JAMES ISLAND, B.C—CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED, JAMES ISLAND WORKS, AND 
THE CANADIAN CHEMICAL AND EXPLO- 
SIVES WORKERS’ INDUSTRIAL UNION, 
FEDERAL UNIon No. 128 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from June l, 
1950, to May 31, 1951. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect (L.G., 
Feb., 1950, p. 207), with the following 
changes :— 


Paid holidays are increased from four to 
eight; employees shall be paid double time 
for work on any of the 8 holidays if entitled 
to payment, and time and one-half if not 
entitled to payment. 

Wage rates are 
cents per hour. 


increased from 1 to 3 


Miscellaneous 

Toronto, Ont.—GLopE BEDDING COMPANY 
LIMITED AND UPHOLSTERERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF NorTH AMERICA, 


Loca 400. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
27, 1950, to December 31, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
It is provided, however, that the wage ques- 
tion may be opened during the month of 


March, 1951, if conditions warrant it; any 
changes agreed upon shall be retroactive to 
March 1, 1951. The company recognizes the 
union as the sole collective bargaining 
agency for all employees. 


Union security: all employees in the bar- 
gaining unit who have served the 6 weeks’ 
probationary period shall, as a condition of 
employment, become and remain members of 
the union in good standing. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the pay of all 
union members and remit same to the union. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for all work in excess of 
the standard work day, provided that the 
standard work week is completely worked 
(except in the case of authorized leave) ; 
double time and one-half for work on 7 
specified paid holidays (an increase of two). 
Rest and cleaning-up periods: employees will 
be granted rest periods of 10 minutes each 
in the morning and afternoon and 5 
minutes for cleaning up before the end of 
the day. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks after 5 years’ 
service. 

Minimum hourly wage rates (for males and 
females, respectively)—probationary period 
of 6 weeks 70 and 60 cents, 2nd 6 weeks 
75 and 65 cents, 2nd 3 months 80 and 70 
cents, 3rd 3 months 85 and 75 cents, 4th 6 
months 90 and 80 cents, after 1 year 95 
and 85 cents; youths (under 18 years of age) 
—starting rates 55 cents, after 3 months 60 
cents, after 6 months 65 cents. The com- 
pany agrees to negotiate on wage increases 
for all male employees now earning 95 cents 
per hour but under $1, who have been with 
the firm for one year or more. When 
experienced workers are hired, they shall 
receive prevailing rates. The company accepts 
the principle of equal pay for equal 
production. 


Escalator clause: the company agrees to 
continue the cost-of-living bonus. For every 
increase in the Dominion Bureau _ of 
Statistics’ cost-of-living index of one point 
above 148-3, the bonus shall be increased by 
25 cents per 44-hour week; should the index 
decrease, a corresponding amount shall be 
deducted, but the wage rate shall not be 
reduced. . 

Social security: the employer agrees to 
pay towards the Upholsterers’ International 
Union Social Security Plan 3 per cent of 
the union employees’ payroll. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 


seniority rights and the safety and health 
of employees. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
amendment of ten agreements. In addi- 
tion to those summarized below, they 
include: the amendment of the agreement 
for barbers and hairdressers at Quebec 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
issue of January 5, and the amendment of 
the agreements for barbers and hairdressers 
at Valleyfield and at Joliette in the issue 
of January 20. 

A request for a new agreement for the 
printing trades in the Quebec District and 
requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for garages and service stations at 
Montreal and for barbers and hairdressers 
at Sherbrooke were gazetted December 23. 
A request for the amendment of the agree- 
ment for plumbers at Three Rivers was 
gazetted December 30. A request for a 
first agreement for the ladies’ handbag, 
purse, etc. manufacturing industry in the 
Province and a request for the amendment 
of the agreement for the baking industry 
were gazetted January 5. A request for a 
new agreement for garages and service 
stations at Sherbrooke and a request for 
the amendment of the agreement for retail 
stores at Windsor were published in the 
issue of January 18. A request for the 
amendment of the agreement for hospital 
and charitable institution employees at St. 
Hyacinthe was gazetted January 20. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving the levy of assessments on the 
parties. 


Manufacturing 
Textiles and Clothing 


MeEN’s AND Boys’ Hat And Cap INDUSTRY, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated December 21, 
and gazetted January 5, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aue 19457 p: 1107; “Nov, 1946.79. . 158s" 
Sept., 1948, p. 993, and previous issues). 


The Montreal Hat and Cap Manufac- 
turers’ Association Inc. is accepted as 
co-contracting party and its name is added 
to the parties of the first part. 

Industrial jurisdiction governs the manu- 
facture of hats and caps for men and boys 
and all kinds of head wear for male or female 
children, but does not include the fabrica- 
tion of headwear for men and boys made of 
fur or woollen felt bodies or forms and 
straw bodies or forms. 


Hours remain unchanged at 8 per day, 
Monday through Friday, a 40-hour week. 

Overtime as previously in effect is limited 
to 10 hours per week and is payable at 
regular rates. If necessary, employees will 
be obhged to work 4 hours on Saturday 
morning which shall be part of the 10 hours 
of overtime per week. In this amendment 
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any work performed on any of 3 specified 
paid holidays (previously 2) will be paid 
for at the rate of double time. 

Minimum weekly wage rates remain un- 
changed from those rates which were 
previously in effect as from July 1, 1948 
(L.G., Sept., 1948, p. 993) amd are as 
follows: cutters $33.40, operators $31, 
blackers $24.40, lining makers $20.50, hand 
finishers $17.20 and general hands $14.80. 
In any establishment where the piece-work 
system was in force when this agreement 
became effective, piece-work prices to be 
fixed at such rates as to assure the workers 
at least the above minimum rates. 


Vacation: one week’s vacation with pay 
to those employees who have been in the 
service of one employer not less than 12 
months; employees with less than one year 
of service will receive vacation pay in pro- 
portion to the time worked. The vacation 
period is specified as the period during the 
months of June’ or July in each year. 
(Vacation provisions are similar to those 
previously in effect with the exception of 
that which governs those employees with less 
than one year of service.) 


Fur and Leather Products 


SHoE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated January 11, 
and gazetted January 20, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 50, April, p.. 331, 
Nov., p. 1245; Jan., 1949, p..65; Jan., 1950, 
Do idk. NOV. Dp.) 19020) Mebs 9b] wat aezen: 
and previous issues). Agreement to remain 
in effect until September 1, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
The present amendment will be in effect 
from January 1, 1951. 


Minimum wage rates: the new wage 
rates for hourly-paid and for piece-work 
employees are shown in the accompanying 
tables. Apprentices (600 hours) for classes 
5 and 6 of the pattern making, cutting, sole 
leather, lasting, making and finishing depart- 
ments and for class “C” of the sewing 
department shown in the accompanying tables 
are added classifications. 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in 
Council may be passed granting the application, 
with or without changes as considered advisable by 
the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. Hach 
agreement is administered and enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties. References to the sum- 
mary of this Act and to amendments to it are 
given in the Lasour Gazerrp, January, 1949, page 65. 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legislation 
have been noted in the Lasour GaAzeTre monthly 
since June, 1934. 


Minimum wage rates for hourly-paid 
employees of the pattern making, cutting, 
sole leather, lasting, making and finishing 
departments :— 

Valitse) co tan MRE CONE gs hotel's asl arava kes 
Apprentice: 

Wat ae AO PIO ULB ar wien rel sen < aiviahes > 

SNe UO NOUIST sons carers sco wv dese oe 

Cle tr Pe RN aris are Aee Mah ece Chia sie nud od Sle 
Apprentice: 

Pee tO OOO UNS A farce eit. Bare iwlt. Sere e's 

Price COU NOUTS weit. sie iy atewde vee oe e8 

en ee i ee ee te eee 


Mi Eee PARE MeO og tare a ewe een: Me dt glans 
Apprentice: 600 hours..............-- 
Gis een te a iter. se healee 
Apprentice: 600 hours................ 
Cosette eee. Foo Bet. a BOTS 66 544 IV te 
Apprentice: 600 hours..............-. 


(The above rates are increases ranging 
from 44 to 10 cents per hour over previous 
rates.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates for piece-work 
employees of the pattern making, cutting, 
sole leather, lasting, making and finishing 


departments. 
Qe OO reg oa SE ela a Seles slaw eats 
Apprentice: 
iste POCO MCU: ion atare ta. wie s oho s 
Dri MeL COUBNOULE: Tony i ridacdtes, oe es 
(Cia caa Roe ee thet. eee Le vaya bee eae ee 
Apprentice: 
Tat. GOOCRNOUTS «aie | ae de. ae wie e408 
Pt s OU UE LOU Ins cesactarat heat cee. cate sce 
Pole cr mre eee eee ue eter Ne nls wicuets os oS as 
Appremice: 1000. hours; 2%, 203. 2. 2s. 
Gace a, ees. nes te eS 
Apprentice:: 600 hours................ 
aes eRe ee re Os te ear ke nie ee 
Apprentice 2000) NOUrs. 2. wu se: 
(ONS RG ohn pied MALS ENC Coie ONE ice On area a 
Apprentice: 600 “hours... f4.¥ ese... 3. 


(The above rates are increases ranging 
from 5 to 11 cents per hour over previous 
rates.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates for hourly- 
paid employees of the sewing department. 


Sica Ae ee eel ccm cis sits a eto ees 


Weprentice. O00 HOUrs. cits shi. o's 
CEUTA Be LIMON Le a ea SR a 
Aporenvice: O0U.hours..8..07) <5 J. 
(lacey Me Pete SAM aries rete ia calie eee oh, 3 


Apprentices 600 hours... #. 2... 6.6.0 60% 


(The above rates are increases ranging 
from 43 to 10 cents per hour over previous 
rates.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates for piece-work 
employees of the sewing department. 
Wisse er et Cait ete Med a et cite ee ede s 

Apprentice: 600 hours.......-...-.2.5 
Cee ee cane eee cia ER plata, wa ws Mego 
Apprentice: 600 hours..........-.+.+-- 
Clea Geng ata Stace ais a atota t's Sere ara 
Apprentice: 600 hours........+.--.++-- 


Note: the classification stitching vamp or 
outside counter on Puritan machine 
included in the section of this 
agreement governing the sewing 
department will be _ paid the 
minimum rate of Class 1 opera- 
tions applicable to the pattern 
making, cutting, etc. departments 
shown above. ; 

(The above rates are increases ranging 

from 43 to 11 cents per hour over previous 
rates.) 
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Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated December 14, 
and gazetted December 23, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Feb., 1949, p. 178; March, 1950, 
p. 345, June, p. 874) and another amend- 
ment published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette issue of August 19, 1950, by extend- 
ing the terms of this agreement until 
February 28, 1951. 


Metal Products 


SHEET METAL MANUFACTURING, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated December 14, 
and gazetted December 23, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Aug., 1950, p. 1185). 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by from 5 to 6 cents per hour in most cases 
and are now as follows:—sheet metal mech- 
anics $1.26; assistant-foreman $1.39; charge 
hand, welder class “A”, toolmaker $1.33; 
machinist mechanic $1.28; welder class “B”, 
blacksmith $1.22; painter $1.20; buffer and 
polisher class “A”, $1.16; welder class “C”, 
machinist, assembler and specialist $1.10; 
spray painter $1.05; machine operator $1.04; 
production welders from 88 cents during the 
first 6 months to $1.04 in the fourth 6 
months, when they become eligible for class 
“C”, if they qualify; production workers, 
truck driver, stock and storekeepers, ware- 
housemen (receiving and shipping) 90 cents; 
helpers 85 cents. Rates for apprentices 61 
cents plus 5 cents per hour increase each 
6 months of continuous service and for boys 
(16 to 18 years of age) 56 cents plus 5 
cents per hour each 6 months of continuous 
service until their nineteenth year when 
they shall be classified and paid as helpers, 
remain unchanged. Night shift differential 
remains unchanged at 5 cents per hour extra. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, CHICOUTIMI. 


An Order in Council, dated December 14, 
and gazetted December 30, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan., 1948, p. 51, April, p. 334, Aug., 
p. 872; Aug., 1949, p. 987; Aug., 1950, p. 1185, 
Nov., p. 1904, and previous issues). This 
amendment to be in effect from January 1, 
1951. 

In a previous amendment published in the 
LABouR GAZETTE, February, 1947, p. 185 the 
regular hours of work in all zones for this 
industry were established as 8 per day, 6 
days a week, a 48-hour week; overtime to be 
payable at time and one-half after the tenth 
hour of work performed in any one calendar 
day. Another amendment published in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, August, 1948, p. 872 divides 
the area affected by this agreement into 4 
zones: zones I, I-A, II and III and overtime 
remuneration was as follows:—in zone I, 
time and one-half after 9 hours’ work each 
day, with the exception of plumbers and 
steamfitters; in zones I-A, II and III, and 
for plumbers and steamfitters in zone I, time 
and one-half after 10 hours’ work each day. 

In the present amendment the provision 
governing overtime is amended by the addi- 
tion of the following: “Notwithstanding the 
foregoing provisions, in zone J-A, the 
maximum duration of the regular hours of 
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work will be 55 hours per week and no 
work to be performed on Saturday afternoon, 
except by night watchmen.” 

Minimum hourly wage rates: in a previous 
amendment summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE issue of August, 1949, p. 987, the 
rates of zone I were increased by 5 cents 
per hour except crane operations (steam, 
gasoline, electricity, oil) for one to four 
drums inclusive, whose rate is $1.15 per hour. 
However, the above minimum wage rates and 
all other rates within the limits of the 
territorial jurisdiction of this agreement 
were to be amended according to the fluctua- 
tions of the Federal cost-of-living index, as 
follows, taking 160 points as a calculation 
basis: for each ten point increase or decrease 
in the cost-of-living index, the hourly 
minimum rates shall be 5 cents per hour 
higher or lower, as the case may be. 

In the present amendment the minimum 
rates of wages in zone I-A (Counties of 
Abitibi-Hast, Abitibi-West and  Rouyn- 
Noranda) are increased to the level of those 
of zone I with the exception of certain 
classifications whose new minimum rates are 
as follows:—plumbers and steamfitters, tin- 
smiths $1.25; junior journeymen (one year) 
$1.10; apprentices (plumbers and _ steam- 
fitters) from 50 per cent of journeyman’s 
rate in the first year to 80 per cent in 
fourth year. (The new minimum rates for 
journeymen plumbers and steamfitters, tin- 
smiths in zone I-A represent an increase of 
25 cents per hour). 


BUILDING TRADES, HULL. 


An Order in Council, dated January 11, 
and gazetted January 20, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(,.G.zoJan:, 1950) pi 78. ADLiL,, paok Ge NOY. 
p. 1905; Jan., 1951, p. 64) by providing that 
notwithstanding any other provisions, cities 
and towns and municipal corporations as 
well as school commissions are not governed 
by the terms of this agreement for repair 
and maintenance operations on _ buildings 
which they own; this also applies to build- 
ing, rebuilding or maintenance operations on 
aqueducts, sewer, pavings, side-walks and 
other similar operations performed under 
their immediate direction. The exemption 
does not apply to contractors or sub-con- 
tractors carrying out such operations by 
contract or under the supervision of the said 
cities, towns, etc., comprised in zone I. The 
agreement applies, however, to contractors or 
sub-contractors carrying out similar opera- 
tions by contract or under the supervision 
of the municipal corporations or _ school 
commissions of zone II, when the cost of 
such operations does not exceed $20,000, 
including wages and material. 

Road operations carried out for the 
account of any Department of the Provincial 
Government which are already subject to the 
Fair Wage Schedule as per Order in Council 
number 800 of April 24, 1929, as amended, 
are not governed by the provisions of the 
present agreement. 

Territorial jurisdiction 
counties of Hull, . Gatineau, Papineau, 
Pontiac, Labelle and Temiscamingue. This 
area is divided into 2 zones: zone I—which 
previously comprised the city of Hull and 
within a radius of 10 miles of its limits 
now comprises the territory included in the 
county of Hull and within a radius of 10 
miles of its limits; zone [I—which previously 
included the territory of the county of Hull 


comprises the 


(with the exception of the city of Hull and 
within a radius of 10 miles of its limits) 
now comprises the territory included in the 
counties of Gatineau, Papineau, Pontiac, 
Labelle and Temiscamingue. 


Minimum hourly wage rates in zone II will 
be reduced by 25 per cent in the case of 
repair work not exceeding $500 annually, 
including wages and material. Rates for 
apprentices of zone II which are based on 
a percentage of the journeymen’s minimum 
wages are now as follows: in those trades 
requiring an apprenticeship of 4 years—from 
50 per cent in the first year (an increase of 
10 per cent) to 90 per cent in the fourth 
year (an increase of 5 per ¢ent); in those 
trades requiring an apprenticeship of 3 years 
—from 60 per cent in the first year to 90 
per cent in the third year (an increase of 
5 per cent over previous rates). The rates 
for apprentices requiring a 4-year appren- 
ticeship and those rates for apprentices 
requiring a 3-year apprenticeship in zone I 
remain unchanged. 


Service 


Professional Establishments 


HosPITrAL AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTION 
EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC DISTRICT. 


An Order in Council, dated December 21, 
and gazetted January 5, amends_ the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Nov., 1944, p. 13869; Sept., 1946, 
Dalla yams L94/ sep... L251 5+ Aug, 1948; 
p. 874; Oct., 1949, p. 1248). 

Hours: 54-hour week (average over 3 
weeks) for orderlies or patient attendants, 
stationary enginemen, firemen, motor-vehicle 
drivers and their helpers, watchmen, and 
skilled workers in the steam generating 
plant; 51 hours per week for office employees, 
telephone operators, information clerks, 
female tailors, seamstresses, laboratory 
employees and launderer and pressing room 
employees; 54-hour week for employees on 
rotating shifts of 8 hours, except enginemen 
and firemen; 54-hour week for all other 
employees subject to the terms of this agree- 
ment. (In most cases the above hours 
represent a reduction of 3 to 6 hours per 
week or average week as the case may be 
from those which were previously in effect.) 

Overtime is payable either at time and 
one-half or by a paid day off equivalent to 
one and one-half times employees’ hours of 
overtime, day off to be given in the four 
weeks following that during which overtime 
has taken place. Other overtime provisions 
include: orderlies or patient attendants, 
stationary enginemen, firemen, motor-vehicle 
drivers and their helpers and watchmen will 
be paid regular rates to the extent of 180 
hours in 3 weeks, thereafter time and one- 
half; employees engaged on rotating shifts 
of 8 hours (except enginemen and firemen) 
performing work in excess of the standard 
work week of 54 hours will be paid regular 
rates to the extent of 168 hours in 3 weeks, 
thereafter time and one-half; skilled workers 
of the steam generating plant will be paid 
regular rates to the extent of 60 hours in 
a week, thereafter time and one-half. (The 
above provisions, applicable to certain 
classifications, which provide for payment 
of overtime at regular rates for work 
performed in excess of the standard average 


hours and up to a limited maximum dura- 
tion of work before the rate of time and 
one-half becomes effective, are new.) 


Specified holidays: to regular nurses— 
after agreement with the employer, 2 days 
off in the holidays period to be given on 
any of the following days: Christmas Day, 
New Year’s Day or Epiphany Day. The 
above time off will be given in addition to 
the 4 days off for four weeks of work 
provided for in the previous agreement. 

Minimum weekly and hourly wage rates: 
chief stationary enginemen $48 to $65 in 
zones I and II, $46 to $65 in zone III; 
enginemen 73 cents to 88 cents per hour in 
zones I and II, 70 cents to 85 cents in zone 
JII; skilled machinery workers 93 cents in 
all zones; firemen 65 cents in zones I and 
II, 62 cents in zone III; chief cook, chief 
baker, chief butcher, chief launderer, chief 
shoemaker $43 in zone I, $42 in zone II, 
$41 in zone III; assistant chief cook $41 
in zone I, $40 in zone II, $39 in zone III; 
cooks, butchers, launderers, shoemakers, 
bakers from $33 in the first 6 months to 
$40 after one year in zone I, from $31 to 
$39 in zone II, from $29 to $38 in zone 
III; motor-vehicle drivers from $27 during 
the first 6 months to $40 after 4 years in 
zone I, from $25 to $39 in zone II, from 
$23 to $38 in zone III; orderlies or patient 
attendants from $27 in the first 6 months 
to $40 after 4 years in zone I, from $27 to 
$39 in zone II], from $27 to $38 in zone 
III; certificated orderlies from $31 during 
the first 6 months to $41 after one year in 
all 3. zones; orderly (with diploma) from 
$34 during the first 6 months to $44 after 
one year in all 3 zones; construction trades- 
men in districts in which there is no 
building trades agreement in force—skilled 
workers $39 in zones I and II, $35 in zone 
III; labourers $31 in zones I and II, $29 
in zone III; other male employees not in- 
cluded in the foregoing—from $26 during 
the first 6 months to $38 after 4 years in 
zone I, from $25 to $37 in zone II, from 
$23 to $35 in zone III; regular female 
employees — departmental superintendents 
from $16 during the first 6 months to $22 
after 3 years in all 3 zones; female tailor 
from $17 during the first 6 months to $21 
after 3 years in all 3 zones; office employees, 
teachers, technicians’ helpers, cooks from $15 
during the first 6 months to $20 after_3 
years in zone I, from $14 to $19 in zone IT, 
from $13 to $18 in zone III; female service 
employee, female cook’s_ helper, female 
launderer, seamstress and pressing room 
employees from $13 during the first 6 months 
to $18 after 3 years in zone I, from $12 to 
$17 in zone II and from $11 to $16 in zone 
III; junior employees (female) $11 in all 3 
zones; female employees not included in the 
foregoing—from $12 during the first 6 
months to $17 after 3 years in zone I, from 
$11 to $16 in zone II and from $10 to $15 
in zone III; occasional employees (male and 
female) will be paid at the pro-rata of the 
hours worked in the course of the regular 
work week of the said employees and accord- 
ing to the hourly, daily or weekly minimum 
rates established in this agreement for the 
category to which they belong, as per the 
scale for the first 6 months with the excep- 
tion of the following: stationary enginemen 
and firemen, construction tradesmen, etc. who 
will be paid the rates established in this 
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agreement or in the case of construction 
tradesmen the rates established for skilled 
workers and labourers where an agreement 
is in force for the building trades in the 
district affected by this agreement. (The 
above rates represent increases ranging from 
$1 to $3 per week for those employees paid 
on a weekly basis and 6 cents per hour for 
those paid hourly.) Rates for regular nurses 
from $29 during the first 6 months to $34 
after one year in all 3 zones and rates for 
apprentices (construction tradesmen) from 
40 per cent in the first year to 75 per cent 


of the wage rate of the maintenance men in . 


the fourth year remain unchanged from 
those previously in effect. 

Employees with one year or more of 
service will be entitled to 6 days of absence 
with pay due to illness, subject to certain 
conditions. 


Industrial Standards Acts, etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, Etc.* include one schedule 
made binding for the first time and three 
1ew schedules, all summarized below. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, SYDNEY. 

An Order in Council, dated November 25, 
and gazetted December 6, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for carpenters at 
Sydney, to be in effect from December 16, 
1950, to May 31, 1951. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those which were previously in effect and 
summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE of April, 
1950, p. 518, with the exception of the 
following :— 

Minimum hourly wage rate for journeymen 
carpenters is now $1.40 per hour instead of 
$1.35 plus 2 cents per hour in lieu of vaca- 
tion with pay (vacation pay not included 
in calculating overtime pay) as previously in 
effect. Rates for apprentices are increased 
by 3 cents per hour and are now as follows: 
from 714 cents per hour during the first 
500 hours to $1.26 during the eighth 1,000 
hours. 

Vacation: the provision governing the 
addition of 2 cents per hour to the minimum 
hourly rate for journeymen carpenters in 
lieu of vacation with pay mentioned in the 
former schedule is not included in this latest 
Order in Council. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Construction 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS, MONCTON. 


An Order in Council, approved December 
13, and gazetted December 20, makes binding 
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Vacation with pay for employees other 
than nurses and orderlies: in addition to 
an annual vacation with pay of at least 7 
days after one year’s service or a con- 
tinuous annual vacation with pay of at 
least as many half days as there are 
calendar months of continuous service for 
one employer, as previously in effect, 
employees are now entitled to a continuous 
annual vacation with pay of at least 14 
days after 7 years’ service with one employer. 
The provision governing vacations with pay 
for nurses and orderlies remains unchanged. 

As previously in effect where room and 
board are provided employees may not be 
charged in excess of $6 per week for both. 
In this amendment certificated nurses and 
regular female employees are now entitled to 
a weekly allowance of $3 if they cannot be 
provided with a room within the institution. 


the terms of a first schedule for electrical 
workers (exclusive of* apprentices) in the 
zone comprising the area within a radius 
of 5 miles from the City Hall in the City 
of Moncton and including the village of 
Dieppe, to be in effect from January 2, 1951, 
to March 381, 1951. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. If, on a 
regular working day, the nature of the 
work or the conditions prevailing are such 
to necessitate the carrying out of the work 
at periods other than the regular working 
periods, it may be carried out at other 
periods of the day and such periods_ will 
be known as special working periods. Hours 
for such periods shall not exceed in the 
aggregate 73 hours Monday through Friday 
and 3? hours on Saturday. 


Overtime is payable at the rate of $1.88 
per hour for work performed during the 
first 4: hours on a regular working day, 
other than during a regular working period 
or a special working period; double time 
thereafter and on Sundays and 9 specified 
holidays. Work on Labour Day will be 
performed only under exceptional circum- 
stances. 


*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta—legis- 
lation provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is for 
the purpose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of nego- 
tiating minimum rates of wages and maximum 
hours of work. A schedule of wages and hours of 
labour drawn up at such a conference, if the 
Minister considers that it has been agreed to by a 
proper and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council in all zones designated 
by the Minister. The Minister may also establish 
an advisory committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Act and the regulations. References 
to the summaries of these Acts and to amendments 
to them are given in the Lasour Gazerre, April 1950, 
page 518. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.25 per 
hour during regular working periods; $1.33 


per hour for work done during special 
periods. 
This schedule shall not apply to any 


employee who is engaged to do the work 
of a maintenance man and who is in receipt 
of a regular salary nor to those employees 
engaged as linesmen. 


ONTARIO 


Manufacturing 
Textiles and Clothing 


ad 


LapiIgs’ CLOAK AND Suit INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
oF ONTARIO. 


An Order in Council, dated November 30, 
and gazetted December 16, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for the cloak 
and suit industry for the Ontario zone to 
be in effect from December 26, 1950, 
“during pleasure”. 

Hours remain unchanged at 8 per day 
Monday through Friday, a 40-hour week. 
No work will be performed on any of 5 
specified holidays; such holidays will be paid 
for at regular rates providing employees 
have been engaged in the industry upwards 
of 12 months and in the employ of an 
employer upwards of 3 months. (The 
previous schedule did not provide for paid 
holidays.) 

Overtime: time and one-half for work per- 
formed in excess of the regular working 
hours. Overtime is restricted to a limited 
amount and then only as authorized by a 
permit issued by the advisory committee. 
(Previously any authorized overtime was 
paid at regular rates.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates: occupations 
are grouped into various classes as follows: 
—class ‘“A”—machine presser, section oper- 
ator, skilled cutter, skilled operator, top 
presser $1.20; class “B”—under _ presser 
$1.14; class “C’—skilled fur tailor $1; 
class “D’—trimmer 96 cents; class “K”— 
semi-skilled cutter, semi-skilled operator 92 
cents; class “F’—piece presser 90 cents; 
class “G’—assistant fur tailor, hand baster, 
machine baster, special machine operator 76 
cents; class “H”—finisher, lining maker, 
skirt maker 74 cents; class “I’—button 
sewer, general hand or examiner 52 cents 
per hour. (The rates shown above represent 
increases over the previous schedule in 1945, 
ranging from 13 cents per hour for class 
“TI” to 29 cents for class “A” with the 
exception of. class “F’ whose rate is in- 
creased by 39 cents per hour.) Employees 
engaged on a time-work basis required to 


work only part of a regular day are entitled 
to not less than 4 hours’ pay at regular 
rates. The advisory committee is authorized 
to set lower minimum rates for those workers 
who perform work included in more than 
one classification of employees, for those 
workers whose work is only partly subject 
to the provisions of this schedule or for 
those workers who are handicapped. 

Each employer is assessed an amount 
equal to one-half of one per cent of his 
payroll and each employee one-half of one 
per cent of his wages to be paid to the 
advisory committee for revenue for the 
enforcement of the schedule. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, Moosgé JAW. 


An Order in Council, dated December 12, 
and gazetted December 23, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for bakers and 
bakery salesmen at Moose Jaw and within 
a radius of 5 miles, to be in effect from 
January 2, 1951, “during pleasure”. This 
schedule is similar to the one previously in 
effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE issues of June, 1948, p. 622; March, 
1949, p. 304, December, 1949, p. 1561, with 
the following exceptions:— 

Minimum weekly wage rates in the present 
schedule represent increases ranging from $4 
to $4.50 per week for most classifications in 
the baking industry with the exception of 
bakery salesmen whose rates remain un- 
changed ($30 per week guaranteed) but 
with the addition of a clause which provides 
an extra compensation of $2.50 per week 
to be paid to each salesman. Certain new 
classifications are added and are as follows: 
—ovenman’s helper $32, maintenance man’s 
helper $32.50, bread wrapper’s helper $30.50, 
female finishers and cake wrappers $29, 
female bread racker and packer $26.50. New 
inexperienced employees will receive 10 per 
cent less than the rates established in the 
present schedule during the first 3 months, 
5 per cent less in the second 3 months and 
at the end of 6 months will be paid the 
prevailing rates. Female employees per- 
forming the duties of a male will be paid 
not less than 100 per cent (previously 90 
per cent) of that paid classification on the 
principle of equal pay for equal work. 

Extra compensation of 10 cents per hour 
will be paid for all work performed between 
the hours of 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. instead of 
between 10 p.m. and 5 am. as previously 
in effect. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for 
the different classifications of workmen 
required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour GazeTTre for July, 1946, 
p. 982. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During December 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of December the 
Department of Labour prepared 69 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 95 
construction contracts was awarded! by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 
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Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 


The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
lation, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 


‘are less than forty-four per week, such 


lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of .higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the 
work such higher rates are fixed by pro- 
vincial legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district or 
by changes in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 

Department contracts amount 
Agriculture. .... 2 § 214,483.70 

Canadian Commercial 

Corporation. 8,897 32,394,106.18 
PosthOMCea, fut: cs 13 194,228.51 
BubliesVVorksy a2 i". 3 35,982.00 
IRI@AMEPe nak.) Pee 4 119,680.00 


(3) Arrears of Wages 


During the month of December the 
sum of $1,599.42 was collected from two 
employers who had failed to pay the 
wages required by the labour conditions 
attached to their contracts. This amount 
was distributed by the Department to the 
39 employees concerned. 
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Recent Regulations Under Provincial Legislation 


In Saskatchewan, a revised program of apprenticeship and 
qualification of tradesmen designed to increase the number of 
skilled tradesmen in the Province and to wmprove the quality 
of workmanship became effective on February 1. New regula- 
tions covering 13 designated trades provide for the holding of 


certificates by apprentices and tradesmen. 


For the present, 


however, certification is compulsory in three trades only— 
barbering, beauty culture and motor vehicle mechamcs repair. 
Beginners’, fourth, third and second class certificates will be 
issued at various stages of training leading to journeyman status. 
Trade advisory boards, now required to be established for every 
trade, have wider advisory and appeal powers. 


British Columbia Health Act 


Shellfish Industry 


The Deputy Minister of Health and the 
Medical Health Officer are given wider 
powers. to conduct investigations in the 
shellfish industry, by an Order in Council 
of December 30, gazetted on January 11, 
which amends the general regulations (L.G., 
1949, p. 1124). 

Investigations are authorized into the 
methods used for growing or producing 
shellfish and the facilities used for handling, 
storing, shucking and processing them. 
Samples may be taken for examination 
purposes. For such purposes, the Medical 
Health Officer may enter and examine any 
building, equipment, vehicle, boat or other 
place or thing. Where unsanitary condi- 
tions are found, the operator may be 
ordered to close down all or part of his 
business until these conditions are remedied 
and until permission to reopen has been 
granted by the Medical Health Officer. For 
failure to comply with such an order, the 
operator is lable to penalty. 


British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Act 


The general regulations under the Act 
(L.G., 1950, p. 1065) were amended with 
regard to the payment for hospital ser- 
vices rendered by hospitals outside of 
British Columbia, by an Order in Council 
of January 8, gazetted on January 18. 

Payments will be calculated on the basis 
of the public ward rate charged by the 
hospital, as previously, but for new born 
babies the maximum rate which may be 
paid is $3 a day. For other beneficiaries 
the maximum payment remains at $6.50 a 
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day, and in both cases payment will not 
be made for more than 30 days unless the 
Minister authorizes a longer period. 


British Columbia Factories Act 


Correction 

An error appeared in the January issue 
of the Lasour GazeTTE in the review of 
the Regulations governing moving stairways 
under the British Columbia Factories Act. 

In the first paragraph on page 75 it was 
stated that an electric motor must not be 
used as a driving means for more than one 
moving stairway, and the drive machine 
must be connected to the main dirive-shaft 
by toothed gearing or a coupling and not 
by a chain. Instead of the words and not 
by a chain the summary should have read 
or must be connected by a chain. 


Manitoba Public Health Act 


An amendment was made to that part 
of the general regulations under the Public 
Health Act which has to do with Indus- 
trial and Construction Camps to increase 
the amount which may be deducted from 
the wages of an employee in a mining or 
lumbering camp, etc., for medical, surgical 
and hospital care, treatment and medicine. 


The amendment (50/50) was filed on 
December 29 and gazetted on January 6. 
The general regulations require an 


employer to enter into a contract with one 
or more qualified medical practitioners and, 
if required, one or more hospitals, for 
medical, surgical and hospital care of his 
employees, and for regular inspection and 
supervision of the camp. All contracts 
must be approved by the Minister. 


A maximum of $1.50 per month may 
now be deducted by an employer whose 
workmen so agree by passing a resolution 
by a two-thirds majority vote of the 
employees present at a meeting specially 
called for the purpose, or it may be 
deducted by agreement with the recognized 
bargaining agent which represents the 
employees. The authorization for the 
deduction will not be effective until a 
certified copy of the resolution and minutes 
of the special meeting or of the agreement 
with the bargaining agent is filed with the 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare. 

Ti no such agreement is made, the 
maximum amount which the employer may 
deduct for health services is, as before, $1. 

As previously, where work is carried 
out by a contractor or sub-contractor, the 
employer may deduct and retain from 
money payable to him the above amount 
for. each employee and the contractor or 
sub-contractor may then deduct a similar 
amount from the pay of his employees. 


Quebec Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act 


Employees of the Provincial Employment 
Service are given the same powers as 
inspectors of commercial and _ industrial 
establishments with regard to enforcing the 
provisions of Part IV of the Act which 
governs the employment of koys and girls 
under 18 years. This change was made by 
a by-law approved by Order in Council 
(No. 50) of January 11, gazetted on 
January 27. 

The powers of inspectors are set out in 
Part VII of the Act and include the right 
to enter industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments at all reasonable times, to 
demand the production of records,. to hold 
inquiries when deemed necessary and to 
make suggestions to the proper authorities 
in the interest of the health and safety of 
employees. 

Under the Quebec Act, the minimum age 
for employment in a factory, shop, hotel 
or restaurant or in messenger or delivery 
service is 14 years, and for children who 
cannot read and write fluently (unless they 
are attending night school) the minimum 
age is 16 years. Permits are issued by 
the Provincial Employment Service of the 
Quebee Department of Labour for employ- 
ment by 14- and 15-year-olds. 

An employer 
certificate of age signed by the parent or 
guardian for each child under 16 who is 
working in his establishment. An _ in- 
spector may ask to see such certificate and 
may require it to be verified by affidavit. 
Further, the inspector may request that a 


1s required to have a 


child at work in a factory be examined 
by a doctor, and on the advice of the 
doctor the child may be discharged as 
under age or physically unfit. 

In order to be employed, a boy or girl 
under 16 must also have a “certificate of 
study”, to the inspector’s satisfaction, and 
produce it whenever called upon to do so. 
Parents and guardians must, whenever 
possible, have the certificates of study 
verified by the inspector. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


A complete revision of the general regu- 
lations governing apprentices and, trades- 
men and of the special rules for the 
various trades designated) under the 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act, 1950,1 was made by an Order 
in Council of December 12 (O.C. 2128/50). 
and gazetted on January 18. The regula- 
tions became effective on February 1. 

The Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act (L.G., 1950, p. 888). 
which replaces the Apprenticeship Act of 
1944, provides authority for the qualifying 
of tradesmen as well as apprentices. In 
line with this enactment, the new regula- 
tions lay more emphasis on tradesmen’s 
qualification and provide for the upgrading 
by training of persons already engaged as 
semi-skilled tradesmen who are not appren- 
tices. The Act stipulates that a person in 
any city or in the towns of Estevan and 
Melville and within a five-mile radius of 
these areas who is required by regulation 
to hold an apprentice’s or tradesman’s 
certificate must not work at his trade 
without the required certificate. The new 
regulations now make certification of 
apprentices and tradesmen compulsory in 
three trades—barbering, beauty culture and 
motor vehicle mechanics repair. 

The scope of the general regulations has 
been widened to include the provisions 
relating to wages in all but the trades of 
electricians, barbers and beauticians. These 
were formerly prescribed in the trade rules. 
Included also in the general regulations 
are sections dealing with examinations, 
certification, registration of employers and 
inspections. The special rules for the 


1 By Proclamation of January 9, gazetted Jan- 
uary 20, the list of trades designated in Schedule A 
of the 1950 Act was revised to include the trade of 
motor vehicle body repair and to remove the trades 


of steamfitting, natural gas and petroleum pipe 


fitting and weekly newspaper printing. The 13 
designated trades now listed are bricklaying, car- 
pentering, plumbing, painting, plastering, sheet metal 
work, electrical, electric arc welding, oxyacetylene 
welding, motor vehicle mechanics repair, motor 
vehicle body repair, barbering and beauty culture. 


various trades now merely deal with the 
length of the training period, the ratio of 
apprentices to Journeymen, examination 
fees and renewals of certificates. The form 
of the apprenticeship contract is appended 
to the general regulations. 

The principal changes relate to provision 
for trade advisory boards for each desig- 
nated trade, the length of the training 
period for qualification as a journeyman, 
the granting of time credits to tradesmen 
and apprentices for previous training, and 
to the certification of both apprentices and 
tradesmen. The ratio of apprentices per- 
mitted for each journeyman has been made 
more uniform and the wage scale, still 
based on a percentage of the journeyman’s 
rate, is now the same for all trades except 
those of electricians, barbers and beauti- 
cians. The length of the class training 
period for apprentices and the prescribed 
syllabus of training are no longer set out 
in the regulations. It is now left to the 
Director of Apprenticeship, after consulta- 
tion with the trade advisory board, to 
prescribe the kind of training each appren- 
tice must undergo. 


Trade Advisory Boards 
and Examination Boards 

A trade advisory board or boards, con- 
sisting of at least five members and two 
alternate members, appointed by the Min- 
ister, must now be set up for every 
designated trade. One member, who will 
act as chairman, must be an inspector and 
the other members and alternates must be 
equally representative of employers and 
workers in the designated trade. The 
duties of the boards are to assist in 
establishing or revising trade tests and 
examinations, training syllabi, and credits 
to be allowed for time worked at the 
trade and for trade training and to make 
recommendations to the Director in any 
matter concerning apprenticeship or trades- 
men’s qualification. 

Local committees are in operation in a 
number of the designated trades but 
previously they were not provided for in 
the Act or regulations. 

As before, the Director may appoint in 
any designated trade a trade examining 
board or boards consisting of an inspector 
and an equal number of employer and 
employee members or alternate members 
of any trade advisory board, but the trade 
advisory board may recommend that the 
examining board consist of an inspector 
only, or that an inspector conduct all or 
part of the examinations in a designated 
trade. When an application of an appren- 
tice or tradesman for a certificate of status 
in any trade is placed before it, the exam- 
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ining board must examine the application ; 
recommend to the Director which appli- 
cants should be granted a certificate of 
status without examination; examine every 
applicant referred to be examined; make 
recommendations to the Director concern- 
ing the status of every applicant and send 
to him all such recommendations, together 
with all examination papers, applications 
and related documents. 


Length of Training Period 

The minimum number of hours which 
must be worked in the various designated 
trades by any person before he may be 
eranted a journeyman’s certificate is set 
out below and includes the three months’ 


probationary period and time credits for 


appropriate trade training. 


Minimum 
Number 
' of Hours 
Rvtenlayheteaa as ea aes Sct ote 
Motor vehicle mechanics repair... 10,000 
CAT DEUULY, shh ise tint eee eee | 
Sheet iletal ccc vec. some ona neas ecm 
Blectric vAre welding" .35 7.0.55 --r 8.000 
Oxyacetylene welding*™ .......... : 
leCtVi@al on acre ici aoe ih: 2004 
Motor vehicle body repair....... 
Bricklayines } A. letoee ee tele ee 
Plastering |b oe: “ere ae 6,000 
Painting: ~ fecscess biel se eke oaeener 
Barbering 4. <7)s «aves wes 
Beauty Culture. oppo as ene ! 4,000 


*A person qualified in one class of welding 
may obtain a certificate in the other class 
after only 2,000 hours. 


Under the former regulations, the train- 
ing period, which applied only to appren- 
tices, ranged from 4,000 hours to three, four 
or five years (except in barbering and 
beauty culture where the term was 18 
months), with provision for a reduction for 
specialized training. 


Rates of Pay 


In all trades except barbering and beauty 
culture, during the first 1,000 hours of the 
apprenticeship period an apprentice must 
receive the greatest of three amounts: 
(1) 50 cents an hour or (2) 40 per cent of 
the journeyman’s prevailing hourly rate or 
(3) 40 per cent of the average hourly rate 
currently being paid to the journeymen in 
the trade by his employer. Thereafter, on 
the completion of each subsequent 1,000 
hours, the apprentice’s wages must be in- 
creased by reasonably equal amounts until 
at the commencement of the last 1,000 
hours of apprenticeship he is receiving at 
least 90 per cent (75 per cent in the elec- 
trical trade) of the prevailing journeyman’s 
rate or of the rate paid by his employer to 
journeymen employed in the trade, which- 
ever rate is greater. 


Time and one-half his regular wage rate 
must be paid for all time during which 
an apprentice is required to work or be at 
the disposal of his employer in excess of 
the prevailing hours fixed by the Director 
of Apprenticeship. 

In the barbering trade, no contract of 
apprenticeship may provide for wages less 
than $18 a week for the first six months 
of apprenticeship; for the second six months 
an apprentice must receive $18 a week or 
50 per cent of his gross earnings, whichever 
amount is greater; during the third six 
months he must receive the greater of 
elther $21 a week or 55 per cent of gross 
earnings; and during the final six months’ 
period $25 a week or 60 per cent of gross 
earnings, whichever is greater. 

Wage rates in beauty culture must be not 
less than :— 

Rete (OMI Orta eters cite. RRA e iow aoe? $18 
2 MURTIIOULLMS Ae ert reacl: bela te abt o.c.ene 18 
or 
if greater, 40 per cent of apprentices’s 
gross earnings for work on permanent 
waves or 60 per cent of his gross earn- 

ings in all other work. 

SEONG MOnClswe eetls cues bk hue betiins ots $21 
or 

as for 2nd 6 months. 
4th 6 months current minimum wage 

or 
as for 2nd 6 months. 


Under the former rules for barbers and 
beauticians the rates were lower than the 
above and varied according to whether the 
apprentice was employed in the cities and 
towns or in the -rest of the Province. 
Previously, in these trades no wages were 
paid during the first six months of the 
apprenticeship period (L.G., 1947, p. 61). 


Ratio of Apprentices to Journeymen 


A ratio of one apprentice for every three 
journeymen employed by an employer is 
now fixed for all trades except the electrical 
and sheet metal trades. The number of 
apprentices permitted in the electrical 
trade remains at one for every journey- 
man, and in the sheet metal trade one 
for every two journeymen employed. If 
however, an employer employs fewer than 
the number of journeymen prescribed, but 
at least one journeyman, he may engage 
one apprentice. Where an employer 
employs no journeymen but is himself a 
journeyman, he may employ one apprentice. 


Certificates of Status 


Every tradesman engaged in barbering, 
beauty culture and motor vehicle mech- 
anics repair in and within a five-mile 
radius of cities and the towns of Estevan 
and Melville is required to hold a certifi- 
cate of status. The certificate issued 
to an apprentice must indicate that the 


holder has the status of a beginner, fourth, 
third or second class apprentice. The 
certificate of a person other than a regis- 
tered apprentice must indicate a status 
equivalent to the above-mentioned classes, 
or the status of Journeyman. 

For a certificate of second class status 
75 per cent of the total number of hours 
required for journeyman’s status in the 
trade must be worked; for third class 
Status, 50 per cent; and for fourth class 
status, 25 per cent. In addition, the 
minimum marks required by the Director 
for such status must be obtained in any 
examination taken. 

Where a person has obtained. appropriate 
trade training or has worked in the trade, 
the minimum period required to obtain a 
certificate of status may be reduced by a 
{ime credit granted by the Director. 

A certificate of journeyman’s status in 
any designated trade may be issued without 
examination provided that the person com- 
pleted the total time required before 
January 1, 1945. The same fee must be 
paid for the certificate as if an examina- 
tion were taken. However, the employer, 
a trade examining board, or a trade union 
which has membership in the trade in 
question, may apply to the Director 
requesting that such person take an exam- 
ination and giving reasons for this request. 
After consultation with the examining 
board, the Director may require the person 
to undergo an examination and pay the 
necessary fee and his certificate of status 
may be revoked if he fails to do so without 
good cause. 

A person required to hold a certificate 
of status who has not had the opportunity 
to take an examination, or who has good 
reason for not doing so, may be granted 
a permit or temporary certificate of status, 
effective for 30 days after the date on 
which he is notified that he must be 
examined. 

Except in the case of an appeal, six 
months must elapse after a certificate of 
status is issued or an examination taken 
before a person may take a further exam- 
ination to improve his status or before 
another certificate of status may be issued. 
However, at any time during the last six 
months of the minimum training period 
required to obtain journeyman’s status, an 
apprentice or tradesman may apply for a 
journeyman’s certificate. Such person will 
be notified of the result of the examina- 
tion but he will not be given his certificate 
until he completes the minimum training 
period. 

Notice of appeal against the status 
granted by an examination may be filed 
with the Director by any person within 
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nve days after receiving his certificate. 
The Director must refer the appeal to an 
examining board other than the original 
board to inquire into the matter and, after 
receiving its recommendation, he may 
decide the action to be taken. A fee of 
$25 must be paid if the appeal is granted, 
in addition to the fee for any examination 
taken as the result of the appeal. How- 
ever, the fee for appeal will not be required 
if, as a result of the appeal, the person is 
granted a certificate of higher status. The 
fee for a special oral examination is $25. 

The regular examination fee for begin- 
ners in all trades is $1 and for others in 
every trade but motor vehicle repair and 
plumbing, $5. In the latter trades the fees 
are as follows: motor vehicle repair, $10; 
plumbing, $5 for a theoretical examina- 
tion, $2 for a blueprint examination, $8 for 
a practical examination if only tools are 
furnished by the candidate, and $4 if both 
tools and material are furnished. 

Certificates of status are valid for two 
years from the date set for their renewal 
which is August 1 for carpentry, brick- 
laying, plastering and painting; September 
1 for plumbing, sheet metal, electric arc 
welding and oxyacetylene welding; July 1 
for the electrical, motor vehicle mechanics 
repair and motor vehicle body repair 
trades; and October 1 for barbering and 
beauty culture. 

In the motor vehicle mechanics repair, 
barbering and beauty culture trades in 
which the holding of a certificate is com- 
pulsory, certificates must be renewed 
within 30 days of the renewal date, the 
fee for which is $4. If, however, a person 
in these trades has been examined at least 
six months prior to the expiry date of his 
certificate, renewal will be unnecessary. 

Any certificates of qualification or interim 
certificates which are in effect on February 
1, 1951, will remain in force until the due 
date for renewal fixed in the regulations for 
the particular trade. 

A journeyman’s licence issued under the 
authority of the Electrical Inspection and 
Licensing Act will, during the period of its 
validity, be deemed to be a valid certifi- 
cate of journeyman’s status under these 
regulations (L.G., 1949, p. 742). 

A holder of a certificate of status who 
has not engaged in the trade for a con- 
tinuous period of two years or more may, 
on the recommendation of the nearest 
examining board, and with the approval 
of the Director, be required to write an 
examination in the trade. If he fails to 
do so, the Director may refuse to renew 
his certificate or may cancel it. 

Other provisions in the regulations 
govern identification cards for apprentices 


/ 
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and tradesmen, employers’ certificates of 
registration, and inspection. 

The Director must now furnish an 
identification card to every registered 
apprentice and to each tradesman exam- 
ined in a designated trade (formerly only 
to apprentices). In the barbering, beauty 
culture and motor vehicle mechanics repair 
trades, the holder is required to carry his 
card at all times and produce it for ispec- 
tion by a prospective employer, by a person 
for whom he is performing work or by an 
inspector. 

As before, every employer in a desig- 
nated trade must be registered during the 
first thirty days of each year, the fee for 
which is $2, with an additional $2 for each 
one of the average number of tradesmen 
employed by him during the preceding 
calendar year. When ‘applying for regis- 
tration, the employer must furnish the 
Director with any information which he 
may require concerning the number of 
apprentices employed. 

The employer’s certificate of registration 
must be posted in a conspicuous place in 
his establishment. Persons engaged in the 
three trades where certification is com- 
pulsory are also required to post their 
certificates in their usual place of employ- 
ment. 

The Director must arrange for periodic 
inspections to be made of the training of 
apprentices. and tradesmen in any desig- 
nated trade. The employer is required ta 
produce for inspection any records pertain- 
ing to tradesmen, or to the hours of work 
or wages of apprentices. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 


The annual list of hospital services for 
which payment may be made under the Act 
was approved by Order in Council 70/51 
on January 12 and gazetted on January 20. 
The regulations, which are effective from 
January 1, 1951, are divided into two parts: 
benefits in Saskatchewan hospitals and bene- 
fits in hospitals outside Saskatchewan. 

Similar to those provided under the Act 
in previous years, the list of services 
includes public ward accommodation, oper- 
ating and caseroom facilities, surgical 
dressings, . X-ray and other diagnostic 
procedures, anaesthetic agents, drugs and 
endoctrine and vitamin preparations. 

Out-of-province benefits may be paid for 
beneficiaries up to an average maximum of 
$5 a day. Payment is for a maximum of 
60 days except under certain circumstances. 
No payment may be made for a patient 
in a mental hospital, sanatorium or hospital 
providing treatment for arthritic and 
rheumatic conditions. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Picketing was restrained by an injunction issued by the Court 
of Appeal in British Columbia and damages were awarded to 
the company whose premises were picketed. The effect of revo- 
cation of the charter of a local union upon ownership of property 
was clarified by the British Columbia Supreme Court. In an 
action before the Quebec Appeal Court, the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission failed to prove a third party liable in 
an accident to a construction worker. In Ontario, in an action 
for damages against an employer under Part II of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, a clean-up man in a department store was 
held to come within the Act, not being a domestic or memal 
servant within the meaning the Act, but failed to prove negli- 
gence. The Ontario High Court of Justice continued an injunc- 
tion against wmproper picketing. Orders of the Saskatchewan 
Labour Relations Board requiring reinstatement of employees 
were held invalid by the Saskatchewan Court of King’s Bench. 


Appeal Court finds picketing in Van- 
couver restaurant case illegal under 
British Columbia Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act. 


A decision of the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal given November 17, 1950 
extended an injunction against “sandwich 
board” picketing by a restaurant employees’ 
union in front of three units of a Van- 
eouver chain of restaurants, and awarded 
the employer damages for the loss suffered. 


Aristocratic Restaurants (1947) Limited 
operated five restaurants in Vancouver as 
separate units. In September, 1949, the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees Interna- 
tional Union, Local 28, was certified by 
the Labour Relations Board as bargaining 
agent under the British Columbia Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act for 
the employees of one of the five restau- 
rants known as unit 5. Difficulties arose 
in the negotiation for an agreement, and 
the conciliation provisions of the Act were 
invoked. A conciliation board © was 
appointed, which brought in its report in 
February, 1950, the union representative 
filing a minority report. The chief differ- 
ence was that the majority report did not 
recommend a union shop clause. The 
board found that at the time of its 
sittings there were no longer any members 
of the union employed in unit 5, and held 
that since the union was unable to supply 
the necessary help there was no justifica- 
tion for a union shop clause in the pro- 
posed collective agreement. Under the Act 
a union once certified as the bargaining 
authority remains the bargaining authority 
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for a period of ten months after certifica- 
tion even if it is no longer representative. 
The conciliation board report was not sub- 
mitted to the employees for acceptance or 
rejection. 

Three months after the board had 
reported, the union had three of the 
restaurants picketed, unit 5, for which it 
was the certified bargaining agent, and also 
units 6 and 7. No employee in any of the 
three units was then a member of the union. 
The picketing was done by two men, who 
were not restaurant employees, carrying 
large placards bearing the words: “Aristro- 
cratic Restaurants have no union agreement 


with Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
International Union, Local 28, affiliated 
with Vancouver and New Westminster 


Trades and Labour Council.” 

On May 18, 1950, the company com- 
menced an action in the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia against the president and 
secretary of the union as representing the 
membership of the union as well as against 
the union. The cause of action alleged 
was conspiracy to cause the company’s 
premises to be watched and beset for the 
purpose of compelling the employer to 
enter into an agreement with the union, 
which the company was under no lawful 
compulsion to do. The company alterna- 
tively claimed damages for a nuisance 
created by the defendants, their servants 
and agents. Judgment was reserved until 
September 13, when an injunction was 
eranted restraining the union “from estab- 
lishing a line about the plaintiff’s place 
of business and from stating to prospective 
patrons that there is a picket line about 
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but dismissing 
respects. The 
hold legal the 


the said place of business”, 
the action in all other 
practical effect was to 
picketing as conducted. 

The restaurant company appealed this 
decision. The Appeal Court, in the judg- 
ment delivered by Mr. Justice O’Halloran 
on November 17, 1950, reversed this 
decision, extended the injunction against 
the picketing, and awarded damages to be 
assessed by the trial court if the parties 
could not agree. Mr. Justice Smith con- 
curred in the decision, giving separate 
reasons for judgment. Mr. Justice 
Robertson dissented. On December 20 
leave was given to the union to appeal to 
the Supreme Court of Canada. 

In giving his reasons for decision, Mr. 
Justice O’Halloran first distinguished 
between the picketing at units 6 and 7 
and the picketing at unit 5. In respect 
to unit 5 the union was the certified 
bargaining agent but in respect to units 
6 and 7 the union “must be regarded as 
a gratuitous intervener.”’ He would there- 
fore allow the appeal at the outset as it 


affected units 6 and 7. However, the 
reasons which follow, while they relate 
specifically to picketing at unit 5, would 


6.and. 7. 

He then examined the applicability of 
Sections 3 and 4 of the Trade-unions Act 
to the picketing in this case, and differed 
from the conclusions of the trial judge, 
who had found the picketing sanctioned. by 
Section 3. Section 3 reads:— 


also be applicable to units 


3. No such trade-union or association 
shall be enjoined, nor shall any officer, 
member, agent or servant of such trade- 


union or association, or 
be enjoined, nor 
any such officer, 


any other person 
shall it or its funds or 
member, agent, servant 
or other person be made liable in 
damages for communicating to any work- 
man, artisan, labourer, employee, or person 
facts respecting employment or hiring by 
or with any employer, producer, or con- 
sumer or distributer of the products of 
labour cr the purchase of such products, 
or for persuading or endeavouring to 
persuade by fair or reasonable argument, 
without unlawful threats, intimidation, or 
other unlawful acts, such last-named work- 
man, artisan, labourer, employee, or per- 
son, at the expiration of any existing 
contract, not to renew the same with or to 
refuse to become the employee or customer 
of any such employer, producer, consumer, 
or distributer of the products of labour. 


He found Section 3 not applicable because 
‘at is plainly limited to a situation 
present ‘at the expiration of any existing 
contract’ which is certainly not the case 
here.” Moreover, “customer” is not a wide 
enough term to extend to the public at 
large, and “communicating”, “persuading” 
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or “endeavouring to persuade” are compara- 
tively mild words which cannot cover the 
action of an organized labour patrol with 
signs marching up and down in front of 
a restaurant. 
Section 4 of the Act reads:— 
4. No 
or its officer, 
or other person, 


such trade-union or association, 
member, agent, or servant, 
shall be enjoined or 
liable in damages, nor shall its funds be 
liable in damages, for publishing informa- 
tion with regard to a strike or lockout, or 
proposed or expected strike or lockout, or 
other labour grievance or trouble, or for 
warning workmen, artisans, labourers, or 
employees or other persons against seeking, 
or urging workmen, artisans, labourers, 
employees, or other persons not to seek, 
employment in the locality affected by such 
strike, lockout, labour grievance or trouble, 
or from purchasing, buying, or consuming 
products produced or distributed by the 
employer of labour party to such strike, 


lockout, labour grievance or trouble, dur- 
ing its continuance. 

Following the reasoning in Hollywood 
Theatres shida we Tenney (sGe AoA 


p. 308) he found that what took place 
here was not sanctioned by Section 4 
because (a) it occurred “at or near” the 
appellant’s restaurant in an _ organized 
manner in the form of a patrol that 
announced its powerful organized labour 
action, and (b) the immunity recognized 
by Section 4 does not extend to “warning” 
and “urging” by an organized militant 
patrol that carries inherent moral coercion 
or intimidation with it, or is directed to 
all prospective customers of the restaurant. 
The case is governed by the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act. He 
pointed out that what is said in this judg- 
ment in respect to the Act refers to 
picketing before a strike or during an 
illegal strike. Picketing during a legal 
strike is something else. If after the 
presentation of the conciliation board 
report, a strike vote had been taken and 
a majority vote favoured a strike, then the 
picketing that was done here could have 
claimed immunity within Section 4 of the 
Trade-unions Act. No strike vote was 
taken, and His Lordship held that the 
picketing which took place would come 
within the prohibition of activity which 
limits production as set out in Section 
5 (2) of the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act:— 
No labour organization and no person 
acting on behalf of a labour organization 
and no employee shall support, encourage, 


condone, or engage in any activity that is 
intended to restr ict or limit production. 


He concluded that if picketing restricts or 
limits production, then: it comes within the 
kind of activity Section 5 (2) has in mind, 


The trial judge had found as a fact that 
the restaurant’s business was decreased as 
a result of the picketing. Mr. Justice 
O’Halloran continued :— 


Picketing before a strike is in essence 
a public threat of ‘strike. Its role in the 
public mind then is that of an initial step 
in a likely strike. If picketing is 
sought to be used as a weapon it is a 
form of strike; when used as a shield it 
is a natural concomitant of a legal strike. 


He referred next to an unreported deci- 
sion of June 138, 1950, Arsens v. Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees Union, Local 459, in 
which the British Columbia Supreme Court 
granted an injunction restraining picketing 
during a strike which was illegal because 
the provisions of the Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act had not been 
complied with, and went on to say:— 


I think that decision was necessarily 
based on the premise that, before picket- 
ing, otherwise legal, can be engaged in, 
there must be some legal foundation for 
it under the I.C.A. Act. For example, if 
a legal strike has been voted for under 
Section 33> of: the I:C:A. Act, then the 
provisions of the latter Act are exhausted 
and picketing is legal, if the form of 
picketing comes w ithin the Trade-unions 
Act. But if a strike vote had been taken 
and a majority are opposed to a strike, 
any form of picketing must then be illegal. 
It is an essential part of this reasoning 
that picketing in any form must be illegal 
if it occurs before a vote is taken favour- 
ing aestrike >. 

Generally speaking, as I understand it, it 
is the purpose of the I.C.A. Act (1) to out- 
law strikes until the machinery of com- 
promise (bargaining agents, conciliation 
officer and conciliation board, ete.) has 
been invoked and exhausted; a legal strike 
can then take place only upon a majority 
vote of the employees; and (2) that until 
all this machinery has been gone through 
there shall be no interruption of business by 
tactics of any kind leading to interference, 
delay or public opprobrium. In my judg- 
ment that is the reason for Section 5 (2). 


“Picketing” such as occurred here, by its 
very nature, comes squarely within this 
prohibition ... 


By its picketing here the union was 
attempting to force the employer to alter 
a term or condition under which its 
employees were employed. Section 16 (b) 
of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act provides that an employer shall 
not (inter alia) “alter any term or condi- 
tion of employment” until a conciliation 
board has reported to the Labour Relations 
Board 


and until the question of the acceptance 
or rejection of the report of the Concilia- 
tion Board has been submitted to a 
separate vote of the employers and the 
employees affected respectively and seven 
days have elapsed after the result of the 
vote has been notified to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board. 
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Here the majority report of the concilia- 
tion board was never submitted to the 
employees for their acceptance or rejection. 
For this reason as well as those already 
discussed, he concluded that the picketing 
was illegal and the appeal should be 
allowed. 

The dissenting judgment of Mr. Justice 
Robertson held that under common law 
and under the Trade-unions Act the picket- 
ing here was lawful. In respect to the 
argument that picketing is in effect pro- 
hibited by Section 5 (2) of the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, which 
prohibits any activity intended to restrict 
or lmit production, he quoted the whole 
section and held that it relates to things 
taking place in the employer’s place of 
employment and has no relation to picket- 
ing. He pointed out that there are a 
number of activities that might be engaged 
in by employees within their place of 
employment with the intention and having 
the effect of restricting or limiting produc- 
tion, e.g., by wasting time, or doing less 
than a normal amount of work, or putting 


obstacles in the way of production, or 
damaging property or machinery. 
My view is that, if the Legislature 


intended to deprive the trade unions of 
the protection afforded by the Trade- 
unions Act since 1902 by Chapter 66 of 
that year. it would have made this per- 
fectly clear by express language and not 
by implication. 


Aristrocatic Restaurants (1947) Limited 
v. Williams and Morrison et al, [1950] 
2 WWE, p. 1105. 


Revocation of local union’s charter by 
national organization held to cause the 


local to be defunet. Funds and prop- 
erty revert to parent organization in 
accordance with constitution. 


On April 14, 1950, Chief Justice Farris 
of the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
made permanent an injunction restraining 
members of Local No. 1 of the Amalga- 
mated Building and Construction Workers 
of Canada from using the funds and prop- 
erty acquired by the local when it was 
affiliated with the national union. 

Mr. Justice Farris summed up the facts 
as follows:— 

A charter was granted by the Amalga- 
mated Building and Construction Workers 
of Canada to a local union in British 
Columbia which became known as Amalga- 
mated Building and Construction Workers 
of Canada, Local No. 1. The union came 
in default in 1948 and on May 19 of that 
year its charter was revoked. Subsequent 
to the revocation of the charter, a majority 
of the members attempted to carry on the 
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union, and by a majority vote, decided to 
obtain a charter from the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, a rival of the organization 
which had granted the charter. 

The officers of the group whose charter 
had been revoked acted as if the original 
union had continued to _ exist, and 
attempted to use the original wunion’s 
funds, furniture, etc. Lakeman and Barrett, 
suing for themselves and the national body, 
apphed for an injunction to prevent this 
group, represented by Bruce, from using the 
union’s funds pending trial. An interim 
injunction was granted, from which an 
appeal was taken to the British Columbia 
Appeal Court and dismissed. 

Mr. Justice Farris referred to Section 24 
of the constitution of the Amalgamated 
Building and Construction Workers of 
Canada which states:— 

When the Local Union becomes defunct, 
its funds and other property shall revert 


to the Amalgamated Building and Con- 
struction Workers of Canada. 


The plaintiffs’ argument was that on 
May 19, 1948, the local union had ceased 
to exist and its funds and property had 
automatically reverted to the parent organ- 
ization. The defendants argued that 
revocation of the charter by the national 
body in no wise rendered the local union 
extinct. They further stated that as the 
union had had an independent status prior 
to its association with the national body, 
severance of the association was merely 
revoking a technical tie and did not 
condemn the union to extinction. 

Mr. Justice Farris referred again to the 
constitution of the parent body and noted 
that the provisions under the heading of 
“Local By-laws” stated :— 

1. Membership. Any body of ten or more 
workers in the building and construction 
industry may, at the discretion of the 
National Executive Committee, be granted 
a charter as a Local Union. Application 
for such charter should be made to the 
National Secretary-Treasurer of the Union, 
accompanied by the initiation fees in full. 
No Local Union may surrender its charter 
while there are ten continuing members. 

2. Jurisdiction. When a charter is 
granted to a Local Union, the jurisdiction 
of the Union, with respect to territory, 
and as otherwise deemed necessary, shall 
be defined by the National Executive 
Committee, or the District Council where 
such exist. 

He concluded that no union in existence 
had to write to apply for affiliation with 
the national organization. A group of ten 
could apply for a charter and: upon being 
granted it, become the local union. Thus, 
when the charter was revoked by the 
parent body the local union no longer 
existed. He accordingly ruled. that 


Local No. 1 became defunct as of May 
19, 1948, and that pursuant to Section 24 
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of the constitution quoted supra, all the 
funds and other property of Local No. 1 
reverted to the Amalgamated Building and 
Construction Workers of Canada. The 
injunction will be made permanent. 


Lakeman and Barrett v. Bruce et al 
(No. 2) [1950] 2 WWR, p. ‘1209. 


Quebec Appeal Court upholds Lower 
Court in finding third party not 
liable for damages in compensation 
case. 


The Quebec Court of King’s Bench, 
appeal side, on June 6, 1950, dismissed the 
appeal of the Quebec Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commission from the decision of the 
Superior Court of Quebec, given January 26, 
1949, in an action by the Commission against 
the Quebec Power Company. The Superior 
Court found that the Quebec Power Com- 
pany was not liable in an accident which 
caused the death of a construction worker, 
and the Appeal Court upheld this decision. 

The Commission took the action in 
accordance with its powers under Section 7 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which 
permits the Commission to sue a third 
party alleged to be responsible for an 
accident. Where an accident happens to 
a workman in the course of his employ- 
ment under circumstances which entitle 
him or his dependents to an action against 
some person other than his employer, the 
workman or his dependents may elect 
either to claim compensation under the 
Act or to bring action against the third 
party. If the workman or his dependents 
choose to claim compensation, the Com- 
mission is subrogated to the full rights of 
the workman or of his dependents; that is, 
it may sue in their place to the full extent 
of their rights. In this case after the 
Commission had fulfilled its obligations 
towards the construction worker’s widow, 
a legal action was instituted against the 
Quebeo Power Company. 

In his reasons for judgment, Mr. Justice 
Pratte stated that the Commission had not 
established that the Company was respon- 
sible for the accident. The facts were that 
on September 25, 1943, a construction 
worker was electrocuted by touching a live 
wire while working on the edge of a roof 
that was being elevated to provide another 
storey for a building. The Company had 
previously removed from the proximity of 
the construction work, upon the request 
of the contractor, the live wires that at 
the time were in the way of the construc- 
tion work. The Company made an offer 
to remove any other wires that might be 
in the way, but the contractor did not 
avail himself of the offer. 


There was no evidence that the Com- 
pany could have foreseen that the repair 
work would be carried out to one foot 
from the primary wires, and the Company 
was in no way wrong in not modifying its 
lines to a greater extent. 

The plaintiff argued also that the Com- 
pany was at fault under Section 1054 of 
the Civil Code which makes the guardian 
of an inanimate object responsible for the 
damages it may cause. This argument was 
not accepted, because the Judge held that 
that section applies only when the damage 
-has been caused by the independent action 
of the object. This accident occurred 
because the victim touched the live wire. 

Mr. Justice Casey, giving separate 
reasons for judgment, held that before the 
work was commenced there was nothing 
abnormal nor dangerous in the position of 
the Company’s wires. Their position was 
rendered dangerous by the changes made in 
the building. He found that the plaintiff 
had not succeeded in establishing that the 
defendant knew or should have known the 
extent of the proposed alterations. 

The appeal was accordingly dismissed. 
Commission des Accidents du Travail de 
Québec v. Quebec Power Company, Rap- 
ports Judiciaires de Québec, [1950] BR 
Montreal, No. 9, p. 704. 


Ontario High Court dismisses action 
against employer for damages for negli- 
gence of a fellow employee. Clean-up 
man in commercial organization is not 
a domestic servant within the meaning 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


On June 19, 1950, the Ontario High Court 
of Justice dismissed with costs the action 
of a clean-up man in a department store 
for damages against his employer as a 
result of a badly lacerated finger alleged 
to be caused by negligence on the part of 
a fellow employee. 

The business of a department store is 
excluded from Part I of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, ie. the collective 
liability system under which no right of 
action against the employer is_ allowed. 
Under Part II of the Act, which applies 
to industries to which Part I does not 
apply, a workman may sue his employer 
for injury received in an accident caused 
by the employer’s neghgence or that of 
any persons employed by him, or by a 
defect in the machinery or plant. 

The plaintiff was, at the time of the 
accident, an employee of the defendant 
company as a night clean-up man assigned 
to a section of the store which included 
a stock-room connected with the bedding 
department. He suffered a severely lacer- 


ated finger when, on September 7, 1946, 
in removing waste paper from the floor. 
he caught his finger on a metal strap used 
as binding on a partially emptied bale of 
bedding which was left under the waste 
paper by clerks who, in the course of their 
duties, had taken stock from the stock- 
room. 

In summing up the evidence, Mr. 
Justice Schroeder stated that the plaintiff 
did not impress him as a reliable witness. 
He had asserted that during the time he 
had worked for tle defendant he had never 
seen metal bands on the floor or bales 
on the floor with their straps severed. On 
the contrary His Lordship found this to 
be a common occurrence. Mr. Justice 
Schroeder found that the plaintiff was most 
astute in his efforts to present the evidence 
in such a manner as to excuse his failure 
to observe the exposed metal bands, the 
presence of which he ought to have 
suspected. 

If he waded into a huge bale of paper 
without assuring himself by as much as 
a touch of his foot that there was a bale 
of bedding underneath which might have 
been opened, he was most assuredly not 


exercising the proper degree of care for 
his own safety. 


In dealing with this question of liability 
of the company for the negligence of its 
servants, His Lordship considered the ques- 
tion of whether or not the plaintiff was 
entitled to take advantage of the benefits 
conferred by Part II of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

Mr. Justice Schroeder first pointed out 
that if the plaintiff were compelled to rely 
only upon his rights at common law, he 
might be considered as running all the 
risks arising from the nature of his 
master’s business and all the risks arising 
from the negligence of his co-servants. 
Furthermore, if it could not be established 
that the servant was ignorant of the 
existence of the danger, he would have no 
right of action. Unless the plaintiff comes 
within the classification of a domestic or 
menial servant, His Lordship continued, he 
enjoys the benefits and advantages con- 
ferred on workmen by Sections 120 to 
124 (Part II) of the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act under which certain 
common law rules have been abrogated, as 
for example Section 121 (4), which provides 
that:— 

A workman shall not by means only of 
his continuing in the employment of the 
employer with knowledge of the defect or 
negligence which caused his injury be 
deemed to have voluntarily incurred the 
risk of the injury. 

The Act is declared not to apply to 
domestic or menial servants or their 
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employers. Counsel for the company eon- 
tended that the plaintiff was a menial 
servant and as such not entitled to the 
protection of Part II of the Act. He 
argued that this section exempts from 
Part II persons who perform services of 
such a nature that if they were performed 
in a domestic establishment they would 
place the person performing them in the 
category of a domestic or menial servant. 
His Lordship, in commenting on this 
assertion, found, in reviewing the appli- 
cable cases, that it has not yet been 
authoritatively determined in Ontario and 
is still an open question 
whether Section 124 of the Act extends to 
a person engaged in the service of an 
employer in connection with the operation 
of a commercial industry, although such 
person is performing services, the nature 
of which is such‘that if they were per- 
formed in a household or domestic estab- 


lishment they would constitute him a 
domestic or menial servant... . 


He concluded :— 

T am decidedly of the opinion that the 
terms “domestic servant’ and “menial 
servant”, taking into account their origin 
and history and the meaning ascribed to 
them for so long a time, denote hirelings 
employed in service in and about the house 
and household affairs, or whose business it 
is to assist in the economy of the family, 
and to extend the meaning of these words 
to apply to persons hired in the service 
of a commercial organization where they 
are far removed from the family atmos- 
phere, in my opinion, would do gross 
violence to the language used in the sec- 
tion under consideration, and would give 
to such words a meaning which was never 
within the contemplation of the Legisla- 
ture. I am bound to hold, therefore, that 
the plaintiff is not a menial servant and 
is not deprived of the benefits or advan- 
tages conferred upon a workman standing 
in the same relationship to his employer 
as does the plaintiff by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


His Lordship then continued that, since 
the plaintiff's claim against the defendant 
rested upon his assertion that a servant of 
the defendant was guilty of neglgence 
which resulted ins his injury, then if he 
fails to establish such negligence the action 
must, fail. 

Mr. Justice Schroeder then lsted the 
three ingredients which must co-exist before 
a course of action for negligence may be 
said to arise: (a) The existence of a legal 
duty to take care, owed by the defendant 
to the plaintiff; (6) the breach of that 
duty by the failure of the defendant to 
take such care as a reasonable man would 
have taken; (c) damages suffered by the 
plaintiff as a result of the breach. 

His Lordship held that there was nothing 
in the evidence to establish a relationship 
between the plaintiff and those employees 
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of the defendant from which a_ special 
duty to take care arises. The co-employees 
were not required to guard against every 
conceivable result of their actions, nor were 
they bound to take extravagant precau- 
tions. They were reasonably entitled to 
assume that the plaintiff, with the knowl- 
edge which he possessed, or which, having 
regard to his experience, he ought to have 
possessed, would to a reasonable extent, 
take care to look out for himself and take 
proper steps to avoid known risks. It must 
not be overlooked, continued His Lordship, 
that the plaintiff was injured while picking 
up for removal, something which it was 
his duty to pick up and remove; the risk 
involved was no more than one of the 
ordinary risks incidental to his employment. 
Mr. Justice Schroéder concluded .— 


On all the evidence I must hold that 
the plaintiff has not made out a case for 
negligence against any of his’ fellow 
servants and it follows logically that he 


has not made out a case against the 
defendant. In the view I take of the 
facts, -he is the author of his own mis- 


fortune and the action must be dismissed. 

In case the plaintiff should pursue his 
remedy in a higher court, Mr. Justice 
Schroeder assessed the damages which the 
plaintiff should be awarded if his action 
were to succeed at $3,3815.85—Endersby v. 
Robert Simpson Co. Ltd., [1950] 4 DLR, 
p. 459. 


Injunction restraining picketing 
tinued in modified form by 
High Court of Justice. 


A motion by the Belleville Lock Co. Ltd. 
to continue an interim injunction restrain- 
ing some of its employees from picketing 
the company’s premises was heard by the 
Ontario High Court of Justice, November 
1, 1950. The interim injunction restrained 
the defendants, “their agents, servants or 
any persons interfering under their instruc- 
tions” from 

(a) Picketing or attempting to picket 
at or adjacent to the premises of the 

Plaintiff in the City of Belleville, in the 

County of Hastings, and from improperly 

interfering -with the employees of the 

Plaintiff by preventing or attempting to 

prevent by use of force, threats and 

intimidation and persuading or coercing 
said employees from entering or leaving 
plaintiff's premises; 

(b) Intimidating or threatening harm 
or in any way interfering with servants, 


con- 
Ontario 


employees, patrons or customers of the 
Plaintiff or any other person seeking 


passive entrance to or exit from said 
Plaintift’s place of business; 

(c) Ordering, aiding, abetting, counsel- 
ling, procuring or encouraging in any 
manner whatsoever whether directly or 
indirectly any other person or persons to 
commit the aforesaid acts. 


The facts relevant to the motion were 
that on September 26, 1950, some of the 


employees of the company desired to have 
an officer of the company address them and 


gathered in a part of the company’s 
premises. The officer did not address them, 


and further activities took place in the 
afternoon to promote an employer-employee 
contact, as a result of which the employees 
were not at work. The following morning 
they were discharged for not being at work. 

Mr. Justice Smily said that it did not 
appear to him from the facts before him 
that the action taken on September 26 
constituted a strike within the meaning 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Act, 1950, 
which prohibits a strike while a collective 
agreement is in operation, although it might 
be a breach of some of the terms of the 


agreement. That being so, the defendant 
should not be restrained from peaceful 
picketing. “I assume I should not: con- 
tinue the injunction,’ the judge said, 


“unless I feel that a prima facie case has 
been made out for a legal basis against 
the right of individual persons properly to 
picket the premises of the plaintiff com- 
pany.” While he did not see that the 
injunction restraining all picketing should 
be continued, he considered that there was 


sufficient material to show that some 
restraint should be continued until the 
trial. He therefore continued the injunc- 


tion in modified form, by omitting the 
italicized words in the injunction quoted 
above, being: that part of the order 
restraining peaceful picketing—Belleville 
Lock Co. Ltd. v. Tyner et al, [1950] OWN, 
p. 7938. 


Orders of Labour’ Relations Board 
requiring reinstatement of employees 
held to be discharged for union activity 
quashed by Saskatchewan Court. 


The Saskatchewan Court of King’s 
Bench on November 7, 1950 quashed two 
Orders of the Saskatchewan Labour Rela- 
tions Board requiring the Providence 
Hospital, Moose Jaw, to reinstate three 
women employees whom the Board had 
held to have been discharged because of 
union activities. This action was taken on 
an application of the Sisters of Charity, 
Providence Hospital, for a writ of certrorarc. 

[The two Orders of the Labour Relations 
Board which were reviewed by the Court 
in this case were dated January 12, 1950 
and March 17, 1950. In its reasons for 
decision, the Board indicated that previous 
to the first Order, the Textile Workers 
Union of America, Local 750, CIO-CCL, 
had alleged to the Board that in discharg- 
ing three women employed in the laundry 
of the hospital. the employer had com- 
mitted an unfair labour practice within the 
meaning of Section 8 (1) (e) of the Sas- 


katchewan Trade Union Act, 1944. Statutory 
declarations were filed with the Board by 
the three discharged employees and also 
by the employer. Section 8 (1) (e) of the 
Act provides in part :— 


: if an employer or employer’s agent 
discharges an employee from his employ- 
ment and it is alleged by a trade union 
that such employer or employer’s agent 
has thereby committed an unfair labour 
practice within the meaning of this clause, 
it shall be presumed, unless the contrary 
is proved, that such employer or employer’s 
agent has discriminated against such 
employee in regard to tenure of employ- 
ment with a view to discouraging member- 
ship in or activity in or for a labour 
organization or participation in a proceed- 
ing under this Act. 


The Board concluded that the replies 
made by the employer fell short of the 


case made out by the union, that the 
three employees were dismissed because 
of their known union activities. The 


application was granted in each case with 
an Order for reinstatement and payment 
of monetary loss. The second Order was 
made by the Board on March 17, 1950, 
following allegations that. the employer had 
re-engaged the three women, but had 
immediately discharged them on payment 
of one week’s pay in heu of notice.] 

In giving the reasons for the Court’s 
decision to quash the Orders, Mr. Justice 
Taylor said it was based on three main 
reasons: first, the Board attempted to 
exercise a jurisdiction over the religious 
charity that it did not possess; second, 
even if it had jurisdiction the complaints 
were not made by any person or union 
having a right to set the proceedings in 
mation such as to give it jurisdiction; and 
third, the method of inquiry was “fraught 
with omission and error and the Board 
neglected its plain duty to properly inquire 
into and truly ascertain the facts.” 

With regard to the question of the 
Board’s jurisdiction over the hospital, Mr. 
Justice Taylor stated that the Board had 
taken no account of the fact that the 
hospital was a religious institution confined 
to work of charity and benevolence and 
incorporated by a special act of incorpora- 
tion in 1913. This corporate hospital was 
enabled to sue and be sued, but he held 
that “it does violence to the language used 
to subject the corporation to the process 
of the Board, the existence of which was 
not even in contemplation when the special 
act was passed’. He concluded that the 
Board has no jurisdiction over the appli- 
cant whatsoever and for that reason, if 
no other existed, the Orders made were 
ineffective and should be set aside. 

Secondly, he considered that the Board 
had reached “an astounding conclusion in 
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holding that a trade union not affected by 
the matter in dispute or in any way how- 
soever interested may lay the charge”. He 
continued :— 


It is conceivable that some trade union 
perhaps as the bargaining agent of the 
employees holding a contract with the 
employer or in some such capacity may 
have a direct interest in the discharge 
of the employee. The purpose of the sec- 
tion is to confer on such a union a status 
to apply to the Board. Any other con- 
clusion would result in throwing open the 
door to a form of barratry and chicanery 
such as is found in this case. 


Moreover, on examination of the record 
of the Board’s proceedings he found that 
the charges against the hospital were all 
made on the responsibility of one man, 
using the name of the union and signing 
the charge as its representative. The 
Board made no inquiry into the existence 
of the alleged union which made the 
charges in question, or into what interest 
the union had in the proceeding or as to 
whether there had been any resolution of 
the union authorizing the proceedings or 
appointing a representative to act for it. 

Mr. Justice Taylor then dealt with the 
contention of the Board that on the filing 
of the information or complaint verified 
by statutory declaration by a trade union, 
the onus was shifted by Section 8 (e) of 
the Trade Union Act to compel- the 
employer to disprove the charge. He con- 
sidered that the presumption of the reverse 
onus clause in the Act is that the employer 
has discriminated against the employee in 
regard to “tenure of employment’. The 
onus of proof could be deemed reversed 
only when it is established that the 
dismissed employee had in fact a tenure 
of employment, and could not refer to 
casual employees such as the three women 
were. He therefore concluded that “the 
Board misinstructed itself on the meaning 
of this so-called ‘reverse onus’ rule, and no 
matter how wide a discretion was con- 
ferred upon it in the reception of evidence 
otherwise in law regarded as_ without 
probative value, no facts had been elicited 
when the ruling was made or were after- 
wards disclosed to justify the application 
of the rule.” 

Regarding the Board’s method of con- 
ducting the inquiry, His Lordship stated 
that the Board held that it had power to 
accept any kind of evidence in its discre- 
tion, and it exercised its discretion to 
receive hearsay complaint against the 
hospital, but passed over the statutory 
declaration of the Sister Superior who alone 
knew what actuated her in discharging the 
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employees, and the counsel for the hospital 
had been refused permission to cross- 
examine those who had filed declarations. 
Moreover, all the proceedings had been 
taken without regard to or notification of 
the other employees in the laundry. They 
had a real interest and employed counsel 
and applied to the Board for a rehearing 
and a discharge of the Order. The material 
filed by them directly controverted that 
on which the Board had relied to make 
its Orders. In refusing the application the 
Board had acted dictatorially without 
regard to the justice of the matter. 

The Court therefore held “that in lieu 
of a writ of certiorart an order will go 
quashing the orders as prayed in the notice 
of motion on this application. The appli- 
cants are entitled to costs against the Board 
to be taxed.”—In re Sisters of Charity 
Providence Hospital and Labour Relations 
Board (Sask.) et al, [1950] 2 WWR, p. 1046. 


Labour Relations Board Ruling 


The Manitoba Labour Relations Board, 
according to its report for the month 
ending December 15, 1950, ruled that an 
employer member of an employers’ asso- 
ciation which is party to a collective agree- 
ment is still bound by the agreement even 
if he resigns from the association. 

The parties concerned were a member 
of the Winnipeg Builders Exchange and 
Local Union 343, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America. The 
Union asked for a ruling of the Board in 
the following case :— 


_ Is it permissible under the Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act, in accordance with 
Section 19, for an employer to feel that 
he is not obliged to comply with the senti- 
ments expressed in the arbitration clauses 
contained in our agreement on file with 
your Board, simply because he sends in 
a letter of resignation to his employers’ 
association ? 

Section 19 of the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act requires all agreements to 
contain a provision for final settlement: of 
disputes without stoppage of work, and 
subsection 3 of the same section reads:— 


Every party to, and every person bound 
by the agreement, and every person on 
whose behalf the agreement was entered 
into, shall comply with the provisions for 
tinal settlement contained in the agreement. 
The decision of the Board was that where 

en employer is a member of an employers 
association at a time when the association 
assumed obligations which bind the mem- 
ber employer, the subsequent resignation of 
the member will not relieve him from the 
obligation thus assumed. 


Minimum Wages in New York State 


A recent issue of the Industrial Bulletin, 
published by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labour, contains: an article, based 
on a 1950 Labour Department survey, 
summarizing the development and. present 
status of one of the State’s largest indus- 
tries, retail trade, with particular emphasis 
on the changes in wages and hours which 
have taken place since 1945, when the 
State’s Minimum Wage Order governing 
retail store employees went into effect. 

On November 12, 1945, the New York 
State Retail Trade Minimum Wage Board 
promulgated Minimum Wage Order No. 7. 
The effect of this Order was to place a 
floor under the wages of approximately 
half a million workers employed in some 
95,000 retail stores in the distribution of 
goods to the consumer public. 

Today the Order provides wage protec- 
tion for 575,830 workers in 100,000 estab- 
lishments. The article points out that the 
past five years have been a time of 
expanding trade and rising prices and 
refrains from attributing any changes to 
the effects of the Order. Nevertheless, it 
seems apparent that “a vital relationship” 
exists between them and the Minimum 
Wage Order and that the Order has had 
a real and beneficial effect not only on 
the earning power and working conditions 
of retail trade employees but also on the 
industry itself, by giving it a greater 
stability during the past five years. 

In April, 1943, almost one-third of the 
women employed in retail stores earned 
less than 40 cents an hour and only nine 
per cent earned over 75 cents an hour. 
In 1944, though prices continued to climb, 
only 13 per cent of this group earned over 
75 cents an hour. In the same year the 
State Department of Labour, on the basis 
of a state-wide cost-of-living ‘survey, set 
$1,645.33 as the cost of adequate main- 
tenance and health for a working woman 
living as a member of a family. This was 
approximately $31.64 a week. In view of 
the fact that the 1943 weekly median 
earnings for women in the industry were 
$19.37 and in 1944, $20.78, it can be seen 
that a wide gap existed between retail trade 
earnings and the figure established as a 
minimum for adequate maintenance and 


health. 


To remedy this situation the Retail Trade 
Minimum Wage Board sought to provide 
female full-time employees in the industry 
with a guaranteed weekly wage, geared to 
a basic hourly rate. Part-time employees 
were provided with a somewhat higher 
hourly rate, both to compensate them for 


their extra labour and also that full-time 
employment might be encouraged. It was 
also considered desirable to grant workers 
who put in more than a certain number of 
hours per week premium rates for those 
extra hours. 

The 1945 Order provided that full-time 
workers should be paid a wage of $21 for a 
work-week of 30 to 40 hours (524 cents an 
hour for a 40-hour week) and that part- 
time workers be granted 574 cents an hour 
for a work-week of 30 hours or less. A 
minimum daily wage payment for four 
hours’ work was authorized for workers 
reporting for work at the employer’s 
request. For days on which the spread of 
hours exceeded 11 or in which the hours 
of work were not consecutive, an additional 
75 cents a day was established. An over- 
time rate of 79 cents an hour (time and 
one-half the minimum rate) was set for 
work in excess of stated weekly hours, 
varying with the size of the community. 

The relatively high rate for overtime work 
in excess of the stated weekly hours has 
persuaded most employers to introduce the 
five-day, 40-hour work-week, particularly in 
the metropolitan areas where overtime 
rates are effective after 40 hours. 

The Order was first applied to women 
and minors but an amendment passed in 
1944 extended its benefits to male adult 
workers. 

The wage order is enforced by the State 
Department of Labour’s enforcement in- 
vestigators. It was noted that violations 
of the Order were most frequently found 
with respect to the hourly rate to be paid 
to part-time employees and with respect 
to the established overtime rate and the 
basic weekly minimum for full-time employ- 
ment. It was found, too, that complhance 
with the Order has improved. This is 
partly due to the rise in wage levels. Data 
collected indicate, however. that wages have 
risen most in those branches of the indus- 
try where there were the largest numbers 
of low paid women workers before 1945. 

Between 1943 and 1950 average hourly 
earnings for female employees in depart- 
ment and variety stores more than doubled, 
rising from 46 cents to $1 in department 
stores and from 35 cents to 71 cents in 
variety stores. In drug-stores the increase 
in wages since 1943 was 56 per cent and 
food stores it was 82 per cent. 

In January, 1950, it was estimated that 
$2,038 per year or $39 a week was neces- 
sary for the maintenance of a working 
woman in New York State. Median 
weekly salaries in February, 1950, of women 
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in retail trade stood at $34.50. Since the 
Minimum Wage Board has already revised 
upwards its six other minimum wage orders, 
it can be anticipated that similar action 
will be taken with respect to Order No. 7. 
This is the more likely in that, as. a result 
of the 1949 amendment to’the Fair Labour 
Standards Act (L.G., 1949, pp. 1576-1578), 
interstate workers are required to receive 
a minimum wage of 75 cents an hour. The 
presence of two groups of workers in the 
State performing services of essentially 
equal value, yet paid according to widely 
differing legal minima, says the article, 1s 
a matter which the State of New York, a 
leader in progressive labour legislation, will 
not be likely to ignore. 


In retrospect, the five years during which 
it has been in effect, indicate that a guar- 
anteed floor under wages in an industry 
does not mean that the minimum becomes 
the maximum or even the average wage 
paid. Such a possibility, of course, is 
always present and remains a matter of 
some concern for the New York State 
Department of Labour. The Order became 
law over the objections of several hundred 
employers in the industry who filed peti- 
tions challenging its validity on various 
grounds. The Department feels that 
the industry’s experience under the Order 
has demonstrated the soundness of its 
provisions. 


Regulations Under the Minimum Wages Act of India 


The Indian Minimum Wages Act which 
was assented to on March 15, 1948, required 
the appropriate Central or Provincial Gov- 
ernment to fix minimum wage rates in 
certain industries within a period of two 
years subsequent to the Act coming into 
effect. and in the case of agriculture within 
three years (L.G., 1949, p. 283). 

On June 16, 1950, the Government of 
India extended the two year limit to a 
period of three years. The industries 
affected were those included in Part 1 of 
the Schedule to the Minimum Wages Act. 
Included were the following: carpet making, 
shawl-weaving, rice or flour milling, tobacco 
manufacturing, plantations, oil mills, road 
construction, building, stone breaking, mica 
mining, public motor transport, tanneries 
and leather manufacturing, unless fewer 
than 1,000 employees are employed in any 
of the industries mentioned above in a 
particular province. The extension was 
allowed in view of the fact that certain 
lificulties were being experienced in 
‘mplementing the Act. Any wage rates 
shat have been established already were 
validated by this ordinance. 

Under the Minimum Wages Act, the 
State of Delhi has issued Regulations 
dealing in particular with hours of work, 
rest periods and weekly holidays for 
persons in certain occupations and with 
the employment of young persons. , These 
Regulations have effect in the following 


industries: woollen carpet and_ shawl- 
weaving establishments, rice mills, flour 
mills, “dal° mills or oth, mills, , tobacco 
factories, plantations, stone breaking or 
crushing, public motor transport, road 


construction, building, employment under 
public authority and agriculture. 
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The Regulations provide that no person 
may work more than 48 hours in a week 
or for more than nine hours in a day. 
Daily hours are to be so established that 
no employee will work more than five 
hours without a rest period of at least 
half an hour. Total hours at the place 
of work when employees work on spht 
shifts are not to exceed 104 hours in a 
day but a Minimum Wage Inspector may 
permit the daily spread of hours to be 
increased to 12. For work in excess of 
48 hours in a week or nine in a day, an 
employee is to receive one and one-half 
times the ordinary rate of wages in agri- 
culture and double the rate in any other 
employment. The term “ordinary rate of 
wages” is defined as “. the basic wage 
plus allowance, including the cash equiv- 
alent of the advantages accruing through 
the concessional sale to the person 
employed of food grains and other articles, 
but not including a bonus.” 

The first: day of the week is to be a 
holiday for employees unless they have 
had one in the previous five days or will 
have one in the subsequent five. The 
weekly holiday may be replaced by another 
day but no worker may work for more 
than ten days consecutively. Payment for 
the weekly holiday is the average daily 
wage during the preceding week. 

With respect to the employment of young 
persons, no child under 15 is permitted to 
work for more than four and a half hours 
in any day. ‘The hours of work for an 
adolescent (15-17 years) are to be the same 
as those of an adult or a child according 
to the recommendations of a certified 
medical practitioner. The Regulations 
define an adult as a person who has com- 


pleted his seventeenth year. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire Under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, and 
(2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant had not shown 
cause within the meaning of the Act for 
for having voluntarily left her employ- 


ment.—CU-B 635 (November 28, 1950). 





MATERIAL Facts OF THE Case: 


The claimant, a married woman, worked 
as a sewing machine operator for a manu- 
facturer of ladies’ garments in Winnipeg, 
Man., from June 9, 1949, to April 13, 1950, 
when she was laid off due to lack of work. 
Her rate of pay was $41.25 a week plus 
bonus. On April 20, 1950, she filed an 
initial claim for benefit which was allowed. 

On June 26, 1950, she accepted a job as 
a sewing machine operator with another 
firm in Winnipeg and worked until June 30, 
1950, when she voluntarily left, because the 
rate of pay of $30 a week was lower than 
that which she had received in her previous 
employment. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified her 
from the receipt of benefit for a period of 
six weeks, because, in his opinion she had 
voluntarily left her employment without 
just cause (Section 41 (1) of the Act). In 
her appeal to a Court of Referees the 
claimant stated that she had found work 
on July 18, 1950, with another garment 
manufacturer at a wage of $37.50 a week 
which remuneration she considered more 
satisfactory than $30 a week. The Court 
of Referees decided that the Insurance 
Officer had rightly disqualified the claimant 
but reduced the period of disqualification to 
three weeks in recognition of her efforts in 
securing more remunerative employment. 

From the decision of the Court, the 
claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


CONCLUSIONS: 

The claimant must or should have known 
the conditions under which she was going 
to work and the salary she could expect 
to receive when she accepted the employ- 
sTACTAUE, 53,501 NA A a 

There is no evidence that the employer 
did not fulfill his part of the agreement, 
nor is there any evidence that she was not 


employed at the prevailing rate of pay in 
the district for the kind of work she was 
performing. 

Under the circumstances I do not see 
any valid reason to interfere with the 
majority decision of the Court of Referees 
which was rendered in the light of their 
knowledge of the local conditions of work. 
As they rightly pointed out, she should 
have remained in her employment until a 
more remunerative employment material- 
ized which in fact did a few weeks later. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Held that the claimant had shown just 
cause within the meaning of the Act for 
having voluntarily left his employmenrt. 


—CU-B 636 (November 28, 1950). 


MATERIAL FAcTS OF THE CASE: 

The claimant, married, a displaced person 
from Europe, was employed by the Hydro 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario on 
its Des Joachims project as a labourer at 
a rate of pay of 75 cents an hour from 
April 18, 1949, to April 13, 1950, when he 
voluntarily left his employment. 

On April 18, 1950, he filed an initial 
application for benefit at the Montreal 
local office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission ‘but the Insurance Officer 
disqualified him from the receipt of benefit 
for a period of six weeks, because, in his 
opinion, he had voluntarily left his employ- . 
ment with just cause (Section 41 (1) of 
the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a Court of 
Referees stating that as he had completed 
his contract of work with the Hydro 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
which was for a period of one year and 
thereby fulfilled the undertaking made with 
the Government of Canada as a condition 
of his entry into Canada, he voluntarily 
left his employment to seek work in his 
trade as a carpenter. in Montreal which 
after a short period of unemployment he 
was successful in obtaining. 
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The Court by a majority finding upheld 
the decision of the Insurance Officer. From 
the Court’s decision the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire. 


CONCLUSIONS: 


According to the submissions the claimant 
who is a carpenter by trade, covenanted as 
a condition of his entry into Canada, to 
work as a labourer for a period of one 
year. He was assigned to work on a hydro 
electric power development project situated 
in a rather remote part of the Province 
of Ontario and his family upon arrival in 
Canada from Europe took up residence in 
Montreal. Upon fulfilment of his contract, 
he received a certificate from the Federal 
Department of Labour indicating that he 
had faithfully discharged the undertaking 
he made with the Government of Canada 
to remain in employment, as assigned, for 
a period of 12 months. He was also urged, 
by the said Department to remain in his 
employment but in the event that he found 
it unsuitable he was told that the services 
of the National Employment offices were 
at his disposal. 

The claimant felt that his employment 
was unsuitable in view of the fact that it 


was at a low wage, not in his trade and 
located a few hundred miles from his family. 
The closest placement office being approxi- 
mately 50 miles from the camp where he 
was working, he decided to go and look 
for employment in Montreal where, his 
family resided, and where he could reason- 
ably expect to find employment in his 
trade. He registered for employment at a 
local office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission in that city and a few weeks 
later succeeded in finding employment in 
his own trade. 

On this evidence, I consider that the 
claimant was justified in voluntarily leaving 
his employment and that he should not be 
subject. to disqualification under Section 
41 (1) of the Act. 

Had he not worked at a point which 
was distant from places where he could 
look for employment with a reasonable 


chance of success, I would have agreed with 


the majority of the Court of Referees that 
he should have had assurance of obtaining 
other employment before voluntarily lear 
ing his job. 

The appeal of the claimant is allowed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, December 1950* 


The monthly report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on opera- 
tions under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act states that during the month of 
December, 1950, a total of 134,218 initial 
and renewal claims for unemployment 
insurance benefit were filed at local offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. While this is an increase of approxi- 
mately 44 per cent over the 93,016 claims 
in November, it is still slightly lower than 
the 139,406 claims filed in December, one 
vear ago. Largest percentage increases over 
last month’s totals occurred in the provinces 
of Prince Edward Island (124 per cent), 
Quebec (60 per cent), Manitoba (63 per 
cent) and Saskatchewan (53 per cent). 

There were 183,268 ordinary claimants on 
the lve unemployment insurance register 
on the last day of the month, compared 
with 124,794 on November 30 and 222,064 
on December 31, 1949. 

A total of 202,845 active. claimants, 
including 6,833 claimants for supplementary 
benefit, were on the live register at the end 
of December. Of this total 141,800, or 70 
per cent, of the active claimants had been 
on the register seven days or more. 

Initial and renewal claims handled at 
adjudicating centres numbered 111,405. 





* Ree Tables E-1 to E-8. 
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Claims allowed numbered 84,956, while 
26,449 claims were disallowed or disqualified. 

Claims disallowed (because of insufficient 
contributions) totalled 16,983. Chief reasons 
for disqualification were: “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 4,280 
cases; “not unemployed” 3,651 cases; “not 
capable of and not available for work” 816 
cases. 

There was a considerable increase in 
December in the number of persons (69,870) 
commencing the receipt of benefit on 
initial and renewal claims over the number 
in this category in November (49,532). 
The total for December, 1950, was, however, 
lower than for the corresponding month in 
1949 (89,823). 

During the month of December $5,308.818 
were paid for 2,192,851 days, as compared 
with $4,184,103 for 1,781,566 days in 
November, and $7,181,001 paid for 3,066,888 
days in December, 1949. 

For the week December 30, 1950. to 
January 5, 1951, 101,918 persons received 
$1,431,588 in respect of 583,743 days, as 
compared with 79,052 persons paid $1,052,948 
for 439,993 days during the week November 
25 to December 1, and 125,225 persons paid 
$1,681,780 for 716,194 days in the week 
December 10 to December 16, 1949. 


The average weekly duration of benefit 
for the week December 30, 1950, to 
January 5, 1951, was 5-7 days, as compared 
with 5-6 days for the week November 25 
to December 1, 1950. There was an in- 
crease in the amount of weekly benefit 
paid, from $13.32 for the week November 
25 to December 1, 1950, to $14.05 for the 
week December 30, 1950, to January 5, 1951. 

These figures reflect a secular reduction 
in unemployment among insured’ persons 
when comparisons are made with the same 
period last year. A normal seasonal in- 
crease in unemployment is also evident 
when comparisons are made with the situ- 
ation obtaining in the preceding month. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during December, 1950, insur- 
ance books were issued to 4,024,156 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1950. This 
was an increase of 79,171 since November 
30, 1950. 

As at the end of December, there were 
241,569 employers registered, representing 
an increase of 63 since November 30. 


Supplementary Benefit 


This year, and in succeeding years, 
supplementary unemployment insurance 
benefit is payable during the period 


January 1 to March 31 inclusive. 


The program is designed to protect 
workers who become unemployed in the 
winter months and who have exhausted 
their right to ordinary unemployment insur- 
ance benefit, or who are ineligible for 
certain other reasons (L.G., Dec., 1950, 
ps 2031). 

The procedure for handling supplementary 
benefit claims differs this year from last in 
that no distinction is made in the initial 
handling of regular and supplementary 
benefit claims. Applications are completed 
for regular benefit, and those who fail to 
satisfy the minimum contribution require- 
ments are automatically regarded as appli- 
cations for supplementary benefit. This is 
to ensure that supplementary benefit is not 
granted to a claimant who can qualify for 
regular benefit. 

Although supplementary benefit is not 
payable until January 1, the commencing 
date for filing claims is December 1. 
Claimants making application for ordinary 
benefit on and after that date, who fail to 
meet the statutory conditions, are imme- 
diately considered for supplementary bene- 
fit, and may serve their waiting days 
(including the non-compensable day) prior 
to January 1, 1951. Only days of unem- 
ployment subsequent to December 31, 1950, 
may be paid for, however. 

The number of initial claims considered 
during December and their disposition are 
shown in Table 8 in the Labour Statistics 
section. 
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Average wage rates in the Canadian Mining Industries increased 


Q 


more than 8 per cent in 1949. 


The average increase was 4°4 


per cent in Metal Mining and 1-7 per cent in Coal Mining. 


Some substantial differences in hours and working conditions 
between the Coal and Metal Mining Industries are noted in the 


following article. 


Average wage rates in Canadian mining 
increased just over 3 per cent during the 
year ending October 1, 1949, according to 
information obtained from an _ annual 
survey of the industry by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. This raised the index of wage 
rates in the Mining Industry to a high of 
187-6 over the base year 1939 as 100. The 
wage increase in 1949 was much less than 
during each of the two previous years when 
the average wages rose 15 per cent in 1947 
and 12-5 per cent in 1948. 





*Information in this article was prepared from, 


data obtained in tthe annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1949 conducted by the 
Economies and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
wage rates (straight-time earnings for piece-workers) 
and certain conditions of work in their establish- 
ments during the last pay period preceding October 
1, 1949. 

Provincial legislation on working conditions may 
be obtained from the bulletin, Provincial Labour 
Standards Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, 
Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day 
and Workmen’s Compensation, an annual publica- 
tion of the Department of Labour. 
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There were some substantial differences 
in working conditions between the Coal and 
Metal Mining Industries at the time of 
the 1949 survey. The 5-day 40-hour normal 
work week was predominant in Coal 
Mining, whereas the 6-day 48-hour week 
was predominant in Metal Mining. Time 
and one-half for work after regular daily 
or weekly hours and for work on Sunday, 
and double time for work on statutory 
holidays was more common in Metal 
Mining than in Coal Mining. 

An initial vacation of two weeks with 
pay after a year of employment was 
general in the Coal Mining Industry, as 
compared with one week in the Metal 
Mining Industry. Three-quarters of the 
mine workers in this latter group, however, 
have their annual vacations increased to 
two or three weeks with pay after longer 
periods of employment. About one-half of 
the workers in Metal Mining were paid for 
some or all of the observed statutory 
holidays, but only two per cent of the 
workers in Coal Mining were reported to 
be paid the observed holidays when not 
worked. 


COAL MINING 


Canadian coal production in 1949 reached 
an all-time high of 19,120,000 short tons 
valued at almost $111 million. The Coal 
Mining Industry employed an average of 
24,230 mine workers during the year, over 
17,000 of whom were underground wage- 
earners. 

Average daily wages of underground and 
surface workers rose 1-7 per cent in 1949 
when a general increase was obtained by 
the employees of the eastern mines. Most 
of the workers were on a 5-day 40-hour 
week, received two weeks’ vacation with 
pay and were employed by mines observing 
nine statutory holidays in 1949. 

Information for this study of wages and 
working conditions was obtained from 
85 coal mining establishments employing 
almost 23,000 surface and underground 
workers. More than one-half of these 
workers were employed in Nova Scotia. 
about one-third in Alberta, ten per cent 
in British Columbia, and less than 500 in 
New Brunswick and Saskatchewan. All but 
a few of the non-office employees in the 
Coal Mining Industry were men, thus the 
distributions of workers in the accom- 
panying tables contain figures for male 
employees only. 





Wage Rates.—The index of average daily 
wages in the Coal Mining Industry had, 
at October 1, 1949, risen to 196-1 over the 
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base year 1939 as 100. The 1-7 per cent 
increase in 1949 was largely due to the 50 
cents a day raise gained by the workers 
in eastern mines. This increase was not 
received by most of the workers until 
October 1949 but it was then made retro- 
active to February 1 of that year. The 
employees of the western mines did not 
receive a general wage increase in 1949 
although there were some individual adjust- 
ments of rates. 

The average daily wage rates in the Coal 
Mining Industry varied about as much 
between the list of representative occupa- 
tions shown in Table I as between the 
provinces for which information is given. 
Excluding the Contract Miners, who are on 
plece-work, the average wage rates for 
Canada as a whole ranged from $8.89 for 
Pumpmen to $10.68 for Datal Miners. The 
average basic Labourer rate, $8.96 for 
Canada, ranged from $8.14 in Nova Scotia 
to $10.07 in Alberta. The average straight- 
time earnings of Contract Miners was 
$12.65 a day for all Canada, and ranged 
from $11.75 a day in Nova Scotia to $15.19 
a day in British Columbia. 


The Normal Work Week.—Provincial 
legislation in 1949 limited underground 
work in coal mines to a maximum of 8 
hours a day, although in Saskatchewan this 
limit could be exceeded by mutual con- 
sent. The maximum work week was also 
limited in Alberta to 48 hours and in 
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British Columbia to 44 hours. Surface 
workers at coal mines were limited to the 
same working hours as underground 
workers in Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia. 

The 5-day 40-hour week was predominant 
in the Coal Mining Industry, with mining 
establishments employing 85 per cent of 
the workers reporting this schedule (Table 
Il). The majority of the remainder were 
working 47 or 48 hours a week; and the 
four mines reporting from Saskatchewan 
were all on a 44-hour week. During the 
pay period preceding October 1, 1946, the 
previous year for which published infor- 
mation is available the majority of 
workers in the Coal Mining Industry were 
on a 6-day 48-hour week in each of the 
provinces except British Columbia. In that 
province most of the workers were then 
on a 5-day 40-hour week. 


Overtime Payment.—An overtime 
premium for underground work after 
regular hours was reported by only one 
mining establishment in the eastern district 
(Table III). Certain surface trades, how- 
ever, were paid time and one-half for 
work after regular daily hours and double 
time for work on Sundays and statutory 
holidays. 





1‘*Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Coal Mining Industry, October 1946’. the Lapour 
Gazette, April 1948, p. 382. 
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Almost all of the mines in the western 
provinces which reported information on 
overtime payment indicated a rate of time 
and one-half after regular daily or weekly 
hours had been worked and for work on 
Sundays and statutory holidays. Two 
mines reported a rate of double time for 
Sunday work and three reported this rate 
for work on statutory holidays. Double 
time and one-half on statutory holidays 
was reported by the four mining establish- 
ments in Saskatchewan. 

Many mining establishments reported 
time and one-half for overtime in 1946 
but none reported a rate higher than this. 
Fourteen of the mines in Alberta did not 
pay a premium for overtime work during 
the week in 1946, whereas in 1949 most 
of them reported paying time and one-half. 

Vacations with Pay.—There has been no 
ereat change in the length of vacation with 
pay in the Coal Mining Industry since 
previous comparable information for 1946 
was published. Almost all of the workers 
received an annual vacation of two weeks 
with pay, or the equivalent, after a year 
of employment. Only five mines, employ- 


ing about 200 workers, reported giving an 
annual vacation of one week with pay. 
One of the mines in Nova Scotia which 
initially gave a paid vacation of two weeks 
reported giving three weeks with pay after 
20 years of employment. 
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Statutory Holidays.—Less than one per 
cent of the workers in the Coal Mining 
Industry were employed in mining estab- 
lishments which reported that they did not 
observe any statutory holidays in 1949 
(Table IV). Ninety-five per cent of the 
workers were employed by mines which 
reported observing from 7 to 10 statutory 
holidays, with the largest numbers observ- 
ing 9 or 10 days. 

The number of holidays observed, in 
this article, is the number of days when 
the establishment is not operating by 
reason of Dominion, Provincial or Muni- 
cipal holidays, or religious holidays regularly 
observed by the closing of the establish- 
ment. 

Payment for statutory holidays when 
these days are not worked is not common 
in the Coal Mining Industry. Only 2 per 
cent of the workers were employed by 
mines which reported paying for statutory 
holidays when not worked. 





Collective Agreements.—Almost 95 per 
cent of the workers included in the survey 
of the Coal Mining Industry were reported 
to be covered by written collective agree- 
ments. With but few exceptions the 
employees were represented by the United 
Mine Workers of America (CCL). The 
two main divisions under the United Mine 
Workers of America are District No. 18 
in Saskatchewan, Alberta and_ British 
Columbia, and District No. 26 in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick.” 


METAL MINING 


The Metal Mining Industry employed an 
average of 65,330 employees in 1949, 
paying out approximately $187,400,000 in 
salaries and wages. This Canadian indus- 
try produced almost $514,500,000 in metals, 
excluding the value of metal production in 
Newfoundland, just over half of which was 
produced in Ontario. One hundred and ten 
million dollars worth of metals were pro- 
duced in British Columbia and almost $83 
million worth in Quebec. 

The index of average hourly wage rates 
increased 4:4 per cent in 1949, less than 
half the percentage increase during the 
previous year. The 6-day 48-hour week 
was predominant in the Metal Mining 
Industry at the date of the survey, October 
1, 1949. Most of the workers were paid 
time and one-half for work after regular 
daily or weekly hours and for work on 
Sunday; double time was predominant for 





2Of general interest is the study, “Collective 
Agreements in the Coal Mining Industry in Canada, 
September, 1946’, Tue Lasour Gazette, December, 
1946, p. 1692. 


work on statutory holidays. Almost all 
of the workers were in mining establish- 
ments which gave an initial vacation of one 
week with pay after a year of employment, 
and many of these increased the vacation 
period to two or three weeks after longer 
periods of employment. The large majority 
of workers were employed by mines 
observing from 8 to 7 statutory holidays; 
but just over one-half were paid for any 
or all of the statutory holidays when not 
worked. 

Information on wages and working con- 
ditions for this study was obtained from 
123 mining establishments employing 43,861 
male employees working in mill, surface 
and underground occupations. More than 
26,000 of these male employees were work- 
ing in Ontario, about 7,600 in Quebec, 5,300 
in British Columbia, 3,500 in Manitoba and 
1,400 in Yukon and the Northwest Terri- 
tories. Less than one per cent of the 
non-office employees covered in the survey 
of the Metal Mining Industry were women. 


Wage Rates.—Average hourly wage rates 
in the Metal Mining Industry increased 
4-4 per cent during the year ending 
October 1, 1949. This compares with an 
increase of 9-8 per cent during the year 
ending October 1, 1948 and 16-2 per cent 
during the year previous. The increase in 
1949 raised the Metal Mining wage index 
to 180-8 compared with 100 in the base 
year 1939. 

The Canada average of wage rates for 
the selected surface and mill occupa- 
tions shown in Table V ranged from 97 
cents an hour for Labourers to $1.23 for 
Electricians, and for the selected under- 
ground occupations from 91 cents an hour 
for Miner’s Helpers to $1.13 for Hoistmen. 
Most of the underground workers were paid 
an incentive bonus in addition to their 
basic hourly rates, thus increasing their 
average hourly earnings. Whereas the 
Canada average wage rate for Miners was 
$1.06 an hour, the average hourly earnings 
figure was $1.36. 

There was a large variation in average 
wages between provinces as well as between 
occupations. For example, the average 
hourly earnings of Miners ranged from 
$1.22 in Quebec to $1.54 in Manitoba; and 
the average hourly wage rate for Labourers 
ranged from 97 cents in Quebec to $1.03 
in Manitoba. 


The Normal Work Week.—Except in 
British Columbia, the 6-day 48-hour normal 
work week was predominant in the Metal 
Mining Industry (Table VI). In British 
Columbia, 44 per cent of the workers were 
on a 54-day 44-hour week and 40 per cent 
were on a 5-day 40-hour week in 1949. 
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Nine mining establishments, mainly engaged 
in surface operations, were reported oper- 
ating on a work week of more than 48 
hours; seven of these firms reported a 7-day 
56-hour week. 

The distribution of normal weekly hours 
in 1949 indicates little change since 1946, 
the last year for which comparable infor- 
mation was published. The main differ- 
ence is in the greater number of mines 
in British Columbia now operating on a 
44-hour week and the two mines in that 
province, employing two-fifths of the 
workers, on a 40-hour week. 


Overtime Payment.—Almost all of the 
mining establishments which reported infor- 
mation on overtime payment in 1949 
indicated a rate of time and one-half for 
work after regular daily or weekly hours 
and for work on Sunday (Table VII). 
Forty-one of the mines, employing almost 
13,100 workers, paid an overtime premium 
only after standard weekly hours had been 
worked. 

More than one-half of the workers were 
employed by mines which paid double time 
for work on statutory holidays, and one- 
third were in those which paid time and 
one-half. Mining establishments employing 
about 10 per cent of the workers reported 
paying double time for work on certain 
statutory holidays, usually Christmas and 
New Years, and time and one-half for 
others. 

Since 1946 there has been an increase in 
the number of mines paying time and one- 
half for work after regular daily hours and 
for work on Sunday, and an increase in 
the number paying double time for work 
on statutory holidays. 





Vacations with Pay.—All but three of 
the mining establishments which reported 
giving annual vacations in 1949 paid for 
one week, or the equivalent, generally after 
a year of employment (Table VIII). The 
three exceptions were mines in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories area which gave 
an initial vacation of two weeks with pay 
after a year or less of employment. Only 
one mine reported that annual paid vaca- 
tions were not given to the workers. 


3 “Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Metal Mining Industry, October 1946”, THe Lasour 
Gazette, May, 1948, p. 497. 


Three-quarters of the employees were in 
mining establishments which increased the 
period of vacation as the worker’s term of 
employment continued. A second week 
with pay, or four per cent of earnings, was 
given after periods of service up to 9 years, 
in most cases after five years. Four mining 
companies, employing almost 13,800 workers, 
gave three weeks’ vacation with pay after 
periods of employment ranging from 15 
to 25 years. 

There has been some increase since 1946 
in the number of mines giving a vacation 
of two weeks with pay or more. Whereas 
28 per cent of the mining establishments 
reported’ giving two weeks with pay in 1946, 
almost one-half reported giving two or 
three weeks in 1949. 


Statutory Holidays.—Ninety-eight per 
cent of the workers in the Metal Mining 
Industry were employed by mining estab- 
lishments which reported observing from 2 
to 7 statutory holidays in 1949 (Table IX). 
Thirty-eight per cent of the workers were 
in mines which observed 6 statutory holi- 
days'and about one-quarter were in those 
which observed 4 days. 


As for the Coal Mining Industry above, 
the statutory holidays are those days when 
the establishment is not operating by 
reason of Dominion, Provincial or Muni- 
cipal holidays, or religious holidays regularly 
observed by the closing of the estab- 
lishment. 


One-half of the workers were employed 
by mining establishments which did not pay 
for any of the statutory holidays if these 
days were not worked. Of those workers 
who were paid for some or all of the 
statutory holidays when not worked, 60 per 
cent were paid for 6 days and 10 per cent 
were paid for 4. 


Collective Agreements.—Two-thirds of 
the workers included in the survey of the 
Metal Mining Industry were reported to 
be covered by written collective agree- 
ments. Most of the workers who were 
covered by the terms of these collective 
agreements were represented by the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. This union was expelled from 
the CCL in 1949 and from the CIO early 
the following year. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on_the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other ofticial information. 


January I9or... 


was characterized by sustained activity in most manu- 
facturing industries and logging, accompamed by continued lulls 
in agriculture, transportation and construction. Seasonal unem- 
ployment increased steadily with applications for employment 
on file at National Employment Service offices reaching 300,000 
at the month-end. The number of persons looking for work has 
been relatively higher on the west and east coasts than in the 
central regions where, even with the seasonal labour surplus, 


there were still some labour shortages. 


These have appeared in 


logging and in those sections of manufacturing which have been 
influenced by high consumer demand and defence spending. 


During January, continued expansion in 
the manufacturing industries, especially in 
Ontario and Quebec, engendered by high 
capital investment and strong consumer 
demand, coupled with the possibility of 
future defence orders, has given rise to con- 
siderable concern about available supphes 
of manpower for an expanded defence 
program. 

In spite of mounting seasonal unemploy- 
ment arising from temporary inactivity in 
such industries as construction, agriculture 
and transportation, employment neverthe- 
less remains generally at near record 
heights. This year, logging in Eastern 
Canada has meant jobs for twice as many 
woodsmen as last winter and shortages of 
labour were reported from most cutting 
areas during January. Cutting is being 
carried on much later this year, although 
towards the end of January, hauling had 
begun in some districts. 

One indication of available labour 
supplies in Canada is the number of 
applications for work on file at National 
Employment Service offices. These totalled 
300,000 at the end of January, or approxi- 
mately 6 per cent of the labour force. 
Slightly more than a third of these appli- 
cations were from persons in_ unskilled 
occupations. Of the remaining 64 per cent, 
about 36 per cent fell in occupations 
classified as skilled or semi-skilled and the 
remaining 28 per cent were in the clerical, 
sales and service groups. 

Another significant feature of the 
reported labour supply was that a larger 
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portion was in the age group of 45 and 
over than at any time before in the post- 
war period. About one out of every three 
applications were from persons 65 and over. 
In actual numbers, there were 59,000 men 
and 11,000 women between the ages of 45 
and 64 and another 23,000 and 1,200 who 
were 65 years of age and over. One in four 
applications on file at the end of January 
was received from a woman; the majority 
of these applicants are married. 


Regional Analysis 


During January, more than 200 work 
projects started by the Newfoundland 
government in October and November shut 
down, releasing several thousand relief 
applicants. Woods employment declined 
somewhat as the pulpwood cut neared this 
year’s quotas, but log hauling, and 
extended cutting in central and eastern 
areas where hauling was retarded by lack 
of snow, kept a large number of workers 
in the bush. Construction and navigation, 
trade and related activities experienced 
further seasonal slackening. These factors 
contributed to a considerable rise in the 
number of job applications on file with 
National Employment Service offices during 
the month, bringing the total to 9,100. 
This, however, was still almost 40° per cent 
lower than at the comparable 1950 date. 


In the Maritimes, unfavourable weather 
conditions kept logging activity at a low 
level in most of Nova Scotia and eastern 
New Brunswick. Mild weather and lack 
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of snow made log hauling virtually impos- 
sible. Lumbering operators were consider- 
ing closing down bush camps, fearing that 
some of the logs already cut and any 
additional cutting might have to be left in 
the woods. In the rest of New Brunswick, 
however, with conditions more favourable 
to bush work, woods activity continued 
at a high level. Fishing was seasonally 
quiet, except for smelt, where operations 
were handicapped by mild weather and by 
a severe storm early in the month. The 
effects of unseasonal weather on construc- 
tion were also pronounced but not, as in 
fishing and forestry, unfavourable. Despite 
growing material shortages, building 
remained much more active than a year 
ago in many of the larger centres. Ship- 
building employment varied only slightly, 
continuing at a low level; and the steel 
shortage kept the outlook for this industry 
uncertain. Registrations with NES in the 
Maritimes totalled 32,200 at February 1, 
20 per cent below last year’s level. 


In Quebec, where job applications totalled 
89,300 at the end of the month—almost 20 
per cent below the comparable 1950 total 
—manufacturing employment continued to 
increase as the aircraft, textile, men’s foot- 
wear and leather glove industries expanded 
seasonally and to handle military contracts. 
Chemicals and aluminum production main- 
tained high levels of activity, with staff 
being trained for further expansion in the 
latter industry. Steel-using industries con- 
tinued to experience difficulties due to 
shortages of materials on the one hand and 
of key skills on the other. Other indus- 
tries affected by material shortages in- 
cluded woollen and nylon hosiery mills, 
leather, rubber ‘products and furniture 
manufacturing. Heavy snow in some areas 
north of the St. Lawrence hampered logging 
and suspended work on the Labrador rail- 
way, while in other areas pulp cutting 
quotas were being extended, some indefi- 
nitely. The general level of woods employ- 
ment remained much above last year’s and 
shortages of experienced pulp cutters 
persisted. 


In the steel-using industries in Ontario, 
expansion of employment occurred simul- 
taneously with lay-offs brought on by the 
steel shortages, but the net outcome was 
an advance in_ over-all employment. 
Defence orders led to increased employ- 
ment in the aircraft and rubber products 
industries during January. Expansion was 
under way in the already active chemicals 
industry with a 20 per cent increase 
planned in the production of synthetic 
rubber. Steel producers added to their 
payrolls, some putting on extra shifts. 
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Generally above-average temperatures 
favoured an unusually high level of build- 
ing activity for this time of year, despite 
some slackening in construction employ- 
ment that, with seasonal lay-offs in food 
products industries and in retail trade, con- 
tributed to a rise in job applications during 
the month. At February 1, the regional 
total of registrations with NES offices stood 
at 68,300, almost 25 per cent lower than last 
year at that time. 


By the end of January, active registra- 
tions in the Prairie region offices of the 
NES totalled 51,100, almost as high as last 
year at the same, time. During the month, 
while bush work continuerd to employ 
large numbers in the Lakehead district and 
pulpmills and shipbuilding there took on 
staff, extreme cold curtailed construction 
activity farther west. Seasonal lay-offs 
occurred in meat packing, sugar processing 
and retail trade and coal production was 
reduced by low demand and strikes. These 
factors, together with a larger number of 
farm workers seeking winter jobs to 
augment lower farm cash income this year, 
resulted in an over-all level of unemploy- 
ment very similar to that of last year. ; 


The northern interior was the only part 
of the Pacific region in which gales and 
heavy precipitation did not drastically 
curtail woods operations and sawmilling 
activity in the latter part of January by 
making bush roads virtually impassable. 
Seasonal causes and the completion of some 
large projects brought further slackening 
to the construction industry during the 
month, although preliminary work has been 
started on several large undertakings that 
will keep the industry fully active later 
this year. Shipbuilding employment rose 
as refitting and conversion work for the 
Navy got underway, and increased port 
activity provided more work for longshore- 
men. Job applications in NES files in the 
region rose to a month-end total of 50,000. 
This was over 25 per cent lower than at 
the beginning of February, 1950. 


Industrial Analysis 


Canadian manufacturing plants have 
been much busier this winter than last 
year, when lay-offs and short-time work 
were widespread. Not only has there been 
an increase in the number of jobs provided 
but this employment has been steadier and 
at higher wage rates on the average. ies 
is estimated that about 5 per cent more 
persons were employed in manufacturing 
plants at the end of 1950 than there were 
one year earlier, which represents an in- 
crease of over 50,000 jobs. Lay-offs have 
been few in number, resulting rather from 


shortages of materials than lack of orders. 
During January, about 1,700 workers were 
reported as laid off, with over 700 of this 
total in industries using steel where the 
principal cause was shortage of steel. 
Latest data place avarage weekly earnings 
in the industry at approximately $49, 
nearly $3.50 per week more than at the 
same date in 1949. 


Meat packing.—During 1950, inspected 
slaughterings of cattle and sheep showed 
a Sharp decline from the previous year while 
those of hogs registered a marked increase. 
Calf slaughterings increased slightly during 
the year. The net effect was to maintain 
employment in the meat packing industry 
at about the same level in 1950 as in 1949, 
the work force in the industry numbering 
about 22,000 at the end of the year. 





Inspected Slaughterings of Livestock, 1949 
and 1950—Canada Total 


1950 1949 
CN RAL ae eae eee 1,284,683 1,439,489 
CE Chet ees 773,205 766,277 
Leeroy Re Cele eee 4,405,055 4,098,609 
NEO meek. yee s. cot clad: 521,089 629,673 


In the month of January, a seasonal 
slackness in employment is usual. This 
was reported as evident among smaller 
plants but a strong market for beef cattle 
in part offset this trend. With a strong 
domestic market and high prices prevailing, 
the volume of exports to the United States 
was held down. In the first six weeks of 
the year, shipments of beef cattle totalled 
about 24,000 head, about half the number in 
the same period in 1950 when exports were 
unusually high. 


Dairy products.—The downtrend in dairy 
employment which began during 1950 con- 
tinued in January as many rural butter and 
cheese factories were experiencing the usual 
winter slowdown with about half the staff 
laid off. Over the long term, declining milk 
production (down from 15-7 million pounds 
in the first eleven months of 1949 to 15-4 
million in the first eleven months of 1950) 
was the main factor in the lower employ- 
ment. While milk sales have increased, pro- 
duction of such end-products as butter and 
cheese has declined, with a corresponding 
reduction in dairy employment. Although 
no surplus of any of these products exists, 
there was no indication during January of 
a reversal of the downward employment 
trend. j 

Primary textiles——Increased demand for 
civilian goods and the beginning of work 
on defence orders have resulted in expanded 
operations in the primary textile industry. 
At December 1, 1950, the working force was 
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estimated to be about 5 per cent higher 
than at the same time in the previous year, 
with over 64,000 persons at work in cotton, 
wool, and synthetic silk plants. Some 
plants have added new shifts and others are 
operating training programs for inexperi- 
enced new workers. Skilled workers are 
reported as scarce, particularly in such 
trades as spinners, weavers and loom fixers. 
There has been no shortage of inexperi- 
enced help during the winter. 


Pulp and Paper.—Expansion in produc- 
tion and employment in the pulp and paper 
industry is limited not by the demand for 
its products but, rather, by the capacity of 
the industry. The United States continues 
to absorb Canadian newsprint production at 
a record rate, now taking nearly 90 per 
cent of total production. Requests for 
paper have also been received from the 
United Kingdom, Australia, South Africa 
and some European countries. New job 
opportunities in the industry have not been 
as large as might have been expected in 
view of this strong demand. In the year 
ending December 1, 1950, employment 
showed an increase of just over 7 per cent. 
Canadian newsprint production in 1950 was 
estimated at 5:3 million tons (5-2 million 
in 1949). This accounted for 54 per cent 
of world production and 81 per cent of 
world exports. 





Farm Implements.—Employment in the 
farm implements plants was seasonally high 
in January, as the industry was producing 
for spring sales. Although farm cash income 
declined by about 12 per cent in 1950, sales 
of farm implements have not been reduced. 
The possibility of farm labour shortages, as 
well as the anticipated scarcity of farm 
machinery, have sustained the level of sales. 
Although lack of steel was hampering pro- 
duction, employment in the industry was 
over 15,000, well above year-earlier levels. 

The labour market in the logging 
industry in the East continued unusually 
active during January. A large proportion 
of the workers in the industry went home 
for the Yuletide holidays but were drifting 
back into the woods before the middle of 
the month. Some of these were taken on 
for cutting operations, which are being 
carried on much later this year, while others 
were engaged in hauling work. Heavy snow- 
falls during the month interfered with the 
former in some areas but generally were of 


assistance to hauling. 


Shortages of labour were reported from 
most cutting areas during the month. With 
the strong demand for labour, experienced 
woods workers had no difficulty in obtain- 
ing employment. When one camp finished 
its cut, the men released were quickly 
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absorbed in another. There was also a 
strong demand for Canadian woodsmen in 
the United States and many workers from 
Quebec and New Brunswick were moving 
over to Maine. Immigration of Displaced 
Persons for logging work has provided some 
help in relieving the worst shortages, 
although it takes from one to three weeks 
to train these men. Another 326 DP’s 
were admitted to Canada for this work 
during January. 

An indication of the increased activity 
in the logging industry this year is shown 
in the weekly report on the number of 
men employed in woods work by member 
companies of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. At January 27, 1951, the total 
was 62,700, as compared to 30,400 at 
January 28, 1950. In the peak season 
1947-8, the figure at the same date was 
74,800. These figures refer to operations in 
Eastern Canada, including Manitoba. 

Activity in the logging industry in British 
Columbia was at a low point in January, 
with frequent interruptions in work due to 
snow conditions. ‘The first part of the 
month was fairly active and many camps 
which had been closed were re-opened. 
Heavy snowfalls took place after the 
middle of the month, however, and caused 
many work stoppages. A temporary 
surplus of labour was indicated in an in- 
crease in registrations of skilled loggers with 
NES in the province from 2,350 to 3,360. 
The number of applications on file in 
unskilled occupations in the lumber prod- 
ucts industry also increased from 2,100 at 
the first of the month to 2,900 at the end 
of January. 


Winter inland fishing was under way in 
northwestern Ontario and the Prairies 
during January. Good catches of trout, 
whitefish, and pickerel were reported in 
the Lakehead area but it was a poor season 
on Lake Winnipegosis. In Saskatchewan, 
deliveries of fish from northern lakes was 
impeded by the heavy snowfalls during the 
month. Crews on the Great Lakes had 
abandoned their nets for the season with 
some busy readying their gear for April 
and a few fishing through the ice. 

The herring fishery was the only major 
fishery being prosecuted on the West coast 
during the month. Fishing in the northern 
district closed on January 12 but continued 
in the central district as only half the 
40,000 ton quota had been caught. In 
Prince Rupert, the season was reported as 
the best on record. 

Winter smelt fishing in the Maritimes 
was spotty on the whole during January. 
Mild weather which prevented the freeze-up 
of rivers and bays seriously affected oper- 
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ations in the Bridgewater, N.S. and Camp- 
bellton, N.B. areas. Favourable weather 
conditions were reported from Bathurst, 
N.B. but the catch was poor. On the 
other hand, exceptional smelt catches were 
reported from the Miramichi River area. 
A record high tide caused heavy losses to 
smelt fishermen on New Brunswick’s east 
coast during January, as many nets were 
carried away. The extension of the season 
to February 28th may assist these fishermen 
in making up their losses. 

Agricultural work being carried on during 
January consisted principally of the normal 
daily chores on farms and cutting on wood- 
lots. Labour demand was mainly for the 
replacement of year-round workers. There 
was some activity in specialized lines, such 
as fruit-tree pruning in southern Ontario and 
turkey-raising in Quebec but little labour 
market activity as a result. The unusually 
mild weather in the Maritimes permitted 
spring ploughing in some areas. Heavy 
snowfalls in British Columbia kept farm 
work in that province at a minimum and 
the only employment opportunities were 
for experienced dairy workers and skilled 
general farm help. 


There was increased interest in Displaced 
Persons for farm labour for the coming 
season and some farmers were placing 
orders with the NES for this type of work 
in January in case of labour shortages in 
the busy season. The Federal Government 
has asked the International Refugee Organ- 
ization for 3,000 single farm workers this 
year and 250 families:for sugar beet work. 
As well, 500 Italian farm workers are being 
brought in and plans are being worked out 
for the admission of another 10,000 persons 
from Holland. 


Employment Service Activities 


Slightly more than a third of the 
300,000 applications for work on file at 
February 1 were from persons in unskilled 
occupations. This is a higher proportion 
than in the previous two winters. Where 
training would benefit these workers, 
employment office officials may refer them 
to various schools, and at the same time 
allow them to collect their unemployment 
insurance benefits. During the last four 
months of 1950, an average of 185 persons 
were referred and began training each 
month under such arrangements. With the 
defence program requiring more and more 
skilled help, this phase of Employment 
Service activity is becoming increasingly 
important. However, because job oppor- 
tunities are more plentiful this year, it 
has been more difficult to persuade appli- 
cants to undergo training on the limited 


income of unemployment insurance benefits, 
or the allowances which may be provided 
by the provinces for those not eligible for 
benefits. 

Of the remaining 64 per cent of applica- 
tions, 36 per cent fell in occupations classi- 
fied as skilled or semi-skilled and 28 per 
cent in the clerical, sales and service group. 

There is a broad variation in degree of 
skills possessed by the persons registered in 
the skilled and semi-skilled occupations. By 
far the majority have been in the semi- 
skilled classifications and these too require 
additional training in order to fill the orders 
for skilled men on file at employment 
offices. Thus, while there were about 36,000 
vacancies at employment offices at the end 
of January, some 20,000 were in the skilled 
and semi-skilled trades, most probably 
falling in the former, and these could not 
in many cases be filled despite the fact 
that 300,000 applications were on file at the 
same date. 

Another significant feature of the reported 
labour supply was that a larger proportion 
was in the age group 45 years and over 
than at any time in the post-war period. 
About one out of every three applications 
were from persons 45 years of age or over; 


a little less than one out of every ten wag 
from persons 65 and over. In actual 
numbers there were some 59,000 men and 
11,000 women between the ages of 45 and 
64 and another 23,000 and 1,200 who were 
65 years of age and over. While the age 
problem does not prevent workers from 
being absorbed into employment, it does 
necessitate a more selective and time- 
consuming placement process. 

One in four applications on file at the 
beginning of February was received from a 
woman. The balance between reported jobs 
and applications is usually better for women 
than men but there is still the problem of 
orders falling mostly in a few occupations 
such as stenography, domestic service, and 
textile sewing-machine operators, while the 
supply is registered for unskilled, sales, and 
general clerical jobs. An added placement 
problem has been that most of the appli- 
cants are married, and while this is not as 
great a barrier to placement as formerly, 
it does prevent many applicants from getting 
employment. The most difficult placement 
problem is when many employment “handi- 
caps” are combined, such as the case of the 
older woman, who is married and seeking 
work but has no particular skill. 





EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


IN CANADA FOR 1949 


The volume of employment provided by 
the larger firms in the major industrial 
divisions in Canada in 1949, while still at 
record levels, showed little change as com- 
pared with 1948. A detailed review of 
the 1949 situation in the eight leading 
industrial groups—manufacturing, logging, 
mining, transportation, communications, 
construction and maintenance, trade and 
certain services! appears in the Annual 
Survey of Employment and Payrolls in 
Canada, 1949, recently released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Taking the basic period 1926 as 100, the 
monthly index numbers averaged 196-2, 
showing an insignificant increase over the 
1948 annual figure of 195-8, previously the 
maximum in the recorded period of 29 
vears. At the peak of wartime activity 
in 1943, the annual index was 184-1, while 


the post-war low average was 173-2, 
reached in 1946. 
At the first of the year, the index 


number was 1-2 per cent higher than at 





1 Chiefly hotels, restaurants, laundries and dry- 
cleaning plants. 


January 1, 1948. In the following months 
the rate of increase was at a slightly higher 
level than in the same period a year earlier. 
By August 1, however, the position was 
reversed and except at September 1, 1949 
was a little below its 1948 position during 
the latter part of the year. At December 1, 
the index of employment was 2-5 points 
lower than at the same date in 1948, 
although in accordance with the seasonal 
movement, it was 5:8 points higher than 
at the beginning of January, 1949. 


Trends for Men and;Women 


On the whole, states the review, the 
movements of employment for men and 
women differed during the year under 
review. As compared with 1948 there was 
a loss of 0:1 per cent among male workers 
on the payrolls of the larger firms, with a 
rise of some 2-3 per cent among their 
female employees. Thus there was a small 
increase in the proportion of women per 
1.000 workers of both sexes on the pay- 
rolls of leading establishments, which stood 
at 224, as compared with 220 in 1948. 
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Trends in Major Industries 


As in both 1948 and 1947, the expansion 
in 1949 took place to a greater extent in 
the non-manufacturing groups generally 
than in manufacturing, in which only a 
nominal gain was recorded in the year 
under review. Among the former classes, 
logging showed further curtailment, the 
index falling by 26-7 per cent from 1948. 
This was mostly due, the report explains, 
to unfavourable weather conditions in 
certain areas and uncertainties in the 
export market resulting from currency 
problems. 

In the other non-manufacturing indus- 
tries there was a general, though moderate 
upward movement, and the advance in 
employment as compared with 1948 was 
0-2 per cent in transportation, 0-6 per cent 
in services, 2-9 per cent in mining, 3°8 
per cent in trade, 3:9 per cent in construc- 
tion and maintenance, 4:1 per cent in 
finance and 8-6 per cent in communica- 
tions. The average gain for non-manu- 
facturing classes as a whole amounted to 
only 0-5 per cent. 

The 1949 index in manufacturing was 
practically the same as in 1948, when the 
annual average had exceeded the 1947 
figure by 3:0 per cent. The latest index 
was 9°3 per cent below its level in 1948, 
the year of maximum wartime employ- 
ment, and was also lower than in 1942 and 
1944. 


Provincial Employment 


Regionally, higher levels of total indus- 
trial employment in 1949 as compared with 
1948 were recorded in five provinces and 
lower in four. The 1949 increases amounted 
to 0°6 per cent in Nova Scotia and 


Saskatchewan, 1-0 per cent in Ontario, 3:3 
per cent in Manitoba and 6-8 per cent in 
Alberta, where developments in the oil 
fields favourably affected the general situa- 
tion. Losses amounted to 1-1 per cent in 
British Columbia, 1-5 per cent in Quebec, 
3-1 per cent in Prince Edward Island and 
4-8 per cent in New Brunswick. The index 
of employment in the manufacturing group 
showed gains only in the three provinces: 
1:0 per cent in Ontario, 2:7 per cent in 
Alberta and 3-0 per cent in Manitoba, 
while declines in the remaining provinces 
ranged from 0-3 per cent in Quebec to 4:1 
per cent in British Columbia. 


Wages and Salaries 


The average weekly wages and salaries 
of persons employed by the larger estab- 
lishments in the eight major industrial 
groups averaged $43.05 per week in 1949 
before deductions were made for income 
tax, unemployment insurance contributions, 
etc., as compared with $40.11 in 1948 and 
$25.25 in 1941. Weekly earnings of persons 
on the staffs of leading manufacturing 
establishments reached a new _ all-time 
maximum in the year under review, 
standing at $44.23 compared with $40.91 in 
1948. 

The review announces that the present 
edition is the last to give index numbers 
of employment on the 1926 base, and those 
of payrolls on June 1, 1941, as 100. From 
early in 1951, the monthly data will be 
published on the 1939 basic period as 100, 
for employment, payrolls and average 
weekly salaries and wages, while the in- 
dustrial grouping of the statistics will be 
changed to conform to the Canadian 
Standard Industrial Classification. 





PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING” 


Cost-of-Living index 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index rose from 172-5 to 175-2 
between January 2 and February 1, 1951. 
The increase of 2-7 points was largely due 
to higher prices for foods, clothing and 
home furnishings. The food index advanced 
from 220-2 to 224-4, as higher prices for 
most foods, particularly meats and vege- 
tables, offset seasonal declines in eggs and 
oranges. Clothing rose from 187-1 to 192-4 
as a result of increases in men’s wear, piece 
goods and footwear. The index of home 
furnishings and services increased from 
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179-8 to 185-1 following advances mainly 
in furniture, floor coverings and house 
furnishings. The fuel and light index 
remained practically unchanged, moving 
from 141-5 to 141-7. The index of miscel- 
laneous items increased 1-2 points to 187-0 
due to increases in items of personal care, 
tires, tobacco and hospital rates. Rents 
were not surveyed in February and the 
index remained at 136-4. 

From August, 1939 to February, 1951, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 73:8 
per cent. 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for six of the eight 
regional centres registered increases between 
December 1, 1950 and January 2, 1951. 
Vancouver remained unchanged at 172-6 
while the index for Edmonton receded 0-4 
to 166:0. Group changes were mixed. At 
five centres food prices averaged lower, 
gains being recorded at Montreal, Toronto 
and Winnipeg. Clothing, home furnishings 
and services and miscellaneous items moved 
up at all centres. Fuel costs were higher 
for four cities while in the remaining four 
there was no change. Rentals recorded no 
change since they were not surveyed in 
January. 

Composite city index increases between 
December 1 and January 2 were as follows: 
Montreal 2-5 to 177-8; Winnipeg 1-6 to 
167-8; Toronto 1:4 to 168-6; Halifax 1-2 to 
160:2; Saint John 0:8 to 168-4 and 
Saskatoon 0-6 to 170-2. 


Wholesale Prices, December, 1950 


The general index of wholesale prices 
moved up 1:7 points to 175-7 between 
November and December, 1950. All of the 
eight component groups contributed to the 
advance. Non-Ferrous Metals recorded, the 
largest increase, with a gain of 3-3 points 
which brought the December index level 
to 179-7. Animal Products rose 2-3 points 
to 186-3 and Textile Products advanced 2-1 


points to 199-8. Equal gains of 1-9 points 
for Wood Products and Non-metallic 
Minerals were registered by group indexes 
of 215-3 and 143-6 respectively. Chemical 
Products increased 1:6 points to 132-4 and 
Iron Products 1-5 points to 191-1. Vege- 
table Products edged up 0-8 to 149-9. 

Among important commodity price in- 
creases between November and December, 
the following were recorded: California 
raisins 59-4 per cent, vinegar 44-4 per cent, 
bed couch 30-4 per cent, woollen blankets 
23:2 per cent, crude coal tar 21-6 per cent, 
mattress 19:0 per cent, burlap bags 15.4 
per cent, benzol 14-6 per cent, antimony 
13°3 per cent, cast iron scrap 11-8 per cent, 
axminster rug 10-6 per cent, tallow 10-5 per 
cent. Decreases in prices of important 
commodities included the following: bacon, 
Toronto, 18-1 per cent, eggs, Grade A, 
Toronto, 10.2 per cent, Ontario malting 
barley 10:1 per cent, dry shore codfish 9-3 
per cent, linseed oil 6-5 per cent, cocoa 
beans 6:0 per cent, lard, Winnipeg, 4-5 per 
cent, oranges 4°4 per cent. 

The index of Canadian Farm Products 
prices at wholesale moved up 1-8 points 
between November and December. Animal 
Products advanced 3:6 points influenced by 
higher quotations for livestock, raw wool, 
hides and skins and milk. Field Products 
moved up 0-7 points as small increases for 
grains, potatoes and onions outweighed a 
decline in hay. 
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Changes in Prices Tables 


Beginning with this month’s issue, certain 
changes have been made in the prices 
tables published monthly in the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

Food.—As part of a program modifying 
the procedure used in calculating the cost- 
of-living index, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics is reducing its sample of cities 
from which food prices are collected from 
sixty-four to thirty-four. As of January 
1951, the present list of sixty-four cities 
is being reduced to thirty-three and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, is being added for 
the first time. While prices will be 
collected in Newfoundland, they will not 
be included in the Dominion cost-of-living 
index until the revision now under way 1s 
completed. 

This reduction in sample size will 
contribute materially to speed and economy 
of operation without affecting index 
accuracy. Tabulation work required to 
include sixty-four cities is such that the 
cost-of-living index is not published until 
the fourth day of the month following, 
whereas under the new procedure it is 
planned to release the index in the month 
to which it applies. Extensive tests have 
established that a food index calculated 
from prices in thirty-three cities is as 
accurate as one obtained from sixty-four 
cities. 

As a result of this action, price averages 
of specified foods will be published in the 
Laspour GaAzETTe, starting with the present 
issue, for thirty-four rather than sixty-four 
cities. 

Rent.—Since November, 1947, the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics has been 
collecting at quarterly intervals, records of 
rents paid by a sample of households in 





Corrigendum 


On page 166 of the February issue of 
the Lasour GazETTE appeared a chart show- 
ing seasonal variations of employment in 
the Pulp and Paper Products Industry. 
The legend to this chart correctly stated 
that the seasonal aplitude of employment 
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urban areas all across Canada. The aggre- 
gate rent paid by a group of households 
in a given month is compared with the 
aggregate rent paid by the same group for 
the same living quarters in the next month. 
With a matched sample such as this, varia- 
tions due to changes in the sample and to 
non-response are eliminated, and the result 
is a reliable measure of the change in rent 
paid for comparable accommodation. Rent 
reported is cash rent paid in all cases, 
regardless of minor changes in the services 
provided. Rent for commercial properties 
is specifically excluded. 

The foregoing record of change in rents 
obtained directly from a scientific sample 
of households is considered more accurate 
than previous records (now being published 
in ‘tthe Gazerre), which are based mainly 
on realtors’ lists of rental properties, and 
which have become much smaller in recent 
years. As a result, this latter record is 
being discontinued and household sample 
data will now provide the sole source of 
rent information. While this material 
provides accurate individual measurements 
information for larger cities, the household 
sample is not large enough to give reliable 
comparisons for smaller cities and towns. 
Therefore, commencing with prices for 
January, 1951 (which are published: in the 
present issue), average rent ranges for 
certain cities as formerly published in the 
Lasour Gazerre are being discontinued. 
Information on rent indexes for eight cities 
will, however, continue to be published in 
Table F-2, in order to provide an idea of 
trends in some of the larger regional 
centres. In the case of Saskatoon, which 
is one of the eight cities, the household 
sample has been especially enlarged for 
this purpose. 


in this industry was 4:3 per cent, although 
the drawing itself would appear to have 
incorrectly indicated: a wider variation. 

This chart should have been made to 
conform with the following indexes: 102-1, 
102-1, 102-2, 101°5, 101-1, 100-3, 97-8, 98:3, 
98-3, 97-9, 98-5, 99-9, 102-1. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS* 


Canada, January, 1951 


There was a slight increase in strike 
‘activity during the first month of the year, 
as compared with December, 1950, the 
number of strikes and lockouts, the number 
of workers involved and the time loss all 
being somewhat higher. However, the 
majority of stoppages were of short dura- 
tion and the time loss of 16,800 days was 
substantially below the January average of 
50,000 days for the preceding ten years. 

Preliminary figures for January, 1951, 
show 17 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 6,253 workers, with a time loss 
of 16,763 man-working days, as compared 
with 13 strikes and lockouts in December, 
1950, with 2,562 workers involved, and a 
loss of 8,438 days. In January, 1950, there 
were nine strikes and lockouts, involving 
2,456 workers, and a loss of 39,488 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in January, 1951, was 0-02 per 
cent of the estimated working time, as 
compared with 0-01 per cent in December, 
1950, and 0:05 per cent for January, 1950. 

Of the 17 strikes and lockouts in existence 
during the month, six were settled in favour 
of the workers, three in favour of the 


employers, two were compromise settle- 
ments and two were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month four strikes 
and lockouts were recorded as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another 
paragraph nor does it include strikes and 
lockouts about which information has been 
received indicating that employment con- 
ditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Strikes of this nature which 
are still in progress are: compositors, ete., 
at Winnipeg, Man., which commenced on 
November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and 
Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta., on 
May 30, 1946; electrical apparatus factory 
workers at Vancouver, B.C., May 11, 1950; 
laundry machinery factory workers at 
Toronto, Ont., June 16, 1950; and cleaners 
and dyers at Toronto, Ont., October 4, 1950. 
The strike of textile products factory 
workers at St. Lambert, P.Q., August 29, 
1949, is considered to have lapsed, and the 
strike of printers at St. John’s, Nfld., which 
commenced on May 22, 1950, was termin- 
ated on August 12, 1950. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GazeTrTe from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1950, and’ in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in November, 1950, was 93 and 11 
were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 104 during the 
month. In all stoppages of work in 
progress in the period there were 18,600 
workers involved and a time loss of 67,000 
working days was caused. 

Of the 93 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in November, four 
directly involving 200 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 32, 
directly involving 2,600 workers, on other 
wage questions; two, directly involving 200 
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workers, on questions as to working hours; 
12, directly involving 1,100 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 37, directly 
involving 2,600 workers, on other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; 
four, directly involving 400 workers on 
questions of trade union principle; and 
two, directly involving 100 workers, were 
in support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


United States 

Preliminary estimates prepared by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
for the year 1950, show 4,700 strikes and 
lockouts involving about 2,300,000 workers 
and causing a time loss of 38,500,000 man- 
days. Comparable figures for 1949, are 
3,606 strikes and lockouts with 3,030,000 
workers involved and a time loss of 
50,500,000 days. 

For December, 1950, preliminary figures 
show 200 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, with 40,000 workers involved 
and a time loss, for all strikes and lock- 
outs in progress during the month, of 
1,000,000 days. 

* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA” 


Fourth Quarter of 1950 


There were 314! industrial fatalities in the 
fourth quarter of 1950 according to the 
latest reports received by the Department 
of Labour. This marks an increase of one 
fatality over the previous quarter in which 
313 were recorded including 25 in a supple- 
mentary list. During the fourth quarter of 
1949 there were 401 deaths as a result of 
industrial accidents including 44 in supple- 
mentary lists. 

The industrial fatalities recorded are those 
fatal accidents which involved persons 
gainfully employed and which occurred 
during the course. of or arising out of their 
employment. These include deaths which 
resulted from industrial diseases as reported 
by provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, and certain other official 
sources. Newspaper reports are used to 
supplement these data. For those indus- 
tries not covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation, newspaper reports are the 
Department’s only source of information. 
It is possible therefore that coverage in 
such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by compensation 
legislation. 

During the quarter under review there 
were six accidents which resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons in each 
case. On November 11, the Leduc Hotel 
in Leduc, Alberta was wrecked by an 
explosion, and the fire which followed cost 
the lives of three employees. Seven crew 
members of the aircraft Canadian Pilgrim 
perished when the plane crashed in the 
French Alps. Many more persons lost their 
lives, but for the purpose of these statistics 
only those whose deaths were a result of 
their employment are listed. On November 
21, four trainmen were killed, when two 
trains, one a troop train, carrying members 
of Canada’s Special Service Force, met in a 
head-on collision at Canoe River, British 





* See Tables H-1 and H-2. 


1 The number of industrial fatalities that occur- 
red during the fourth quarter of 1950 is probably 
greater than the figure now quoted. Supplementary 
lists compiled from reports received in subsequent 
quarters, generally revise upwards the figures for 
previous periods. 
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Columbia. Five employees of a large 
department store in Halifax were burned 
to death when fire destroyed the building 
in which they were working on November 
30. On December 5, three loggers were 
drowned in the Nimpkish River, British 
Columbia, when their boat was swamped 
while transporting supplies back to camp. 
Three employees of the British Columbia 
Forest Service lost their lives by drowning 
on December 15, when the forestry launch 
A. L. Bryant was in collision with the 
steamship Lady Cynthia off Bowen Island. 

Grouped by industries the largest number 
of fatalities, 61, was recorded in the trans- 
portation industry; during the previous 
quarter there were 48 in this industrial 
croup. There were 51 fatalities in manu- 
facturing in the fourth quarter; 20 of these 
were in the iron and steel industry and 10 
in the saw and planing mill products group. 
During the third quarter of 1950 there were 
54 fatalities in manufacturing, 13 of which 
occurred in the saw and planing mill 
products group. 

In the three months under review there 
were 48 fatalities in the mining industry as 
compared with 19 in the previous quarter. 
Accidents in coal mining numbered 18 as 
compared with 10 in the preceding three 
months. Fatal accidents involving workers 
in the metal mining industry accounted for 
18 fatalities as compared to 9 in the previous 
quarter. 

Increased seasonal activity in the logging 
industry is reflected in the number of 
fatalities 42, an increase of 23 over the 
number recorded in the third quarter; in 
the fourth quarter of 1949 there were 48 
fatal accidents in logging. 

In the construction industry fatal acci- 
dents during the fourth quarter showed a 
considerable decline, with 35 recorded as 
compared with 59 in the preceding three 
months of 1950. 

In the various branches of the service 
industry there were 24 accidental deaths as 
compared with 44 in the previous three 
months, and 51 during the fourth quarter 
of 1949. 

Seventeen -persons died as a result of 
accidents in the fishing and trapping indus- 
tries during the quarter as compared with 
10 in the third quarter of 1950. 

As mentioned above, information in 
regard to accidents in agriculture is obtain- 
able only from newspaper reports. Only 13 


fatal accidents were reported in the fourth 
quarter of 1950, two less than the 15 
recorded in the previous quarter. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 13 industrial deaths in trade, one less 
than the number recorded in the preceding 
three months. 

An analysis of the causes of fatal indus- 
trial accidents which occurred during the 
quarter shows that 93 or 29-6 per cent were 
caused by moving trains, watercraft or 
other vehicles. Industrial diseases, strain, 
drownings, etc. were responsible for 47 of 


68 deaths reported under “Other Causes”. 
“Falling objects” and “dangerous sub- 
stances” which include electric current, each 
accounted for 42 fatalities. Falls of persons 
resulted in 89 or 12:4 per cent of the 
deaths recorded. 

By province the largest number of fatali- 
ties was recorded in Ontario where there 
were 96. In British Columbia there were 
71, Quebec, 57 and Alberta, 41. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 127 fatalities in November, 98 in 
October, and 89 in December. 





SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED RECENTLY 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR™ 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of charge, 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
































1951 1950 1949 1948 1944 1939 
Items fami tae : a 
January |December| December| December| December| December 
AKIN eoyaniiehikonm(G Ver Ae soomocantan. ma bcecan es 000 |b ange eee 13,921 13, 686 12, 833 11,975 11,267 
Labour Force— ‘ 

Civilian labouriores (7) i600. fet ees ves eees es OO Rercreckrone 5, 201 5, 200 4,964 t + 
Percous wilt lOoss) seemmneceme cus soe OOM se eee 5, 084 5,053 4,858 +t t 
Viale (2) eet. aco ticas ots eon ce oe AC ce ee 3,986 3, 967 3,835 t t 
Female (ChE cs eee ch greene OOO ae ae wees 1,098 1,086 1,023 i] t 
Paid workers OUR aca ee ae sacs > S (O61) learn enters: 3, 683 3,580 3,441 t + 
Persons without jobs and seeking.work (2) .000|......... 117 147 106 T + 

Index of employment, 8 leading Industries (8)....]......... 7 PEs) 201-8 240-3 185-7 122-7 

Pm Tora GLO wee tata dee reies sree see Bie 85 IN Gia te Meee cee 7,061 5,164 9,995 1,493 62-1 
Nil teat les see ane cect cme ee ses scn INGs esse 3,044 1,953 3, 888 181 188 

Earnings and Hours— 

MotaliAbouriiGOMe cee eet sees soe SOOO MOO Sxer ss she lee ee 642 614 550 479 

Per capita weekly earnings,8 leading inds........ | ee 46-72 43-81 42-23 32-19 t 

Average hourly earnings, manufacturing........ Cited) tee 107-7 100-0 96-0 tT t 

Average hours worked per week, manufacturing...|.......... 43-1 42-9 43-2 if t 

Real weekly earnings, manufacturing (4)..........].......... 111-0 108-6 106-7 ih Tt 

National Employment Service— 
Live Applications for employment (1st of month) 
2B eles Nettie as he Bi 8 Bee Bey ee eee as ee 000 226-9 186-3 220-8 129°6 72:3 t 
Unfilled Vacancies (Ist of month)(*).......... 000 34-4 43-1 22-5 34:6 154-8 i) 
Placements, weekly average.................. OOGNEx 22s 2 ee. 15-8 12-5 10-1 ft t 
Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live CLAIMS Sen ee ci hea Sears): 000} 190-1(9) 124-8 152-3 83-7 13-4 tT 
Balancersinshuncoecc erasers sen erase a S000} 00G eee eee 647-8 589-4 517-7 250-1 t 
Price Indexes— 

AW ila ol ecteulom (Cem cee traeteetal cs, cars ia ere scot tubvey spease atelier Sa 5 ccs 175-7 156-9 159-6 102-5 81-7 

Cloani oF lhwine ives (Onn. susoeee oeoddooadse one oc 172-5 171-1 161-5 158-9 118-5 103-8 

fvecidoembti ale uvlcumomn avert lS (5)/ smerny sis 5 2. cielerel fete stimisye'sseee)|| =" lelctstofe| erst 226-2 229-0 | 146-6(7) 102-3(7) 

Prod uction— 

Inidustirialeprocueriommmc exe (os ememntererr ies rer eit st 210-2 186-8 185-8 189-8 119-5 
Wii jROCOuOnamele:c(O) vo ncecseceendt 40S acns05. aslibpoopooxde 138-7 136-3 106-3 120-0 
Manutactunimeandexs (@) eo an.ecnie ees. 6 ae Re en no 219-6 196-5 197-2 209-3 120-4 

LS OUT TCH OWN sy ieketere och cleus tsasususiexs.e ONO00 OR ews nse eee 4,662 4,040 3,695 oFO00 2,536 

Construection— 

Gontracisawardedreascrieseeaen ee. $000 5000 been ea | Senet ee 121-5 56-0 12-7 9-4 
Diwellineaunitsesbearue Gre werericcre ssc. sen OOO ieee | tri ele re 4-2 3°8 il t 
aleted Gr Pe tases cus er en ae caties NNO} aide ake teed ie lett ed 6-8 8-0 i T 
WUnderconstructioner samedi ase ea 3: C010 Se ke Wek ad ee cracincesth 60-7 61-1 T t 

BisrOnm eye ert eC ec ois cree eee: NO toNNS | Sete nde 198-2 172-0 179-1 139-2 94-6 

Steel ingots and castings................. QO0Mtons irre: 291-2 263-9 279-2 243-5 150-1 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle................. COG | eee to cancooe 112-7 123-4 153-5 65°6 
Naor S cic ade noe OS OA OL hee came QUO aiicecriceeatolpeiareerexctoc 521-2 376-4 767-7 403-8 

Le ae eeOVGhWEUMEI™, co o000 Gane eaanocaut 000,000 bbls.|.......... 1-97 1-65 iarhe4 2-03 1-60 

ING WISDOM UCR helehate iain sie caeutaen set QOORONS Pernt. 2 eral arent yes 414-9 385-8 245-0 240-7 

Cement producers’ shipments........ OOOO SSID. 5 uootaudllaccceeesee 763 742 190(8) 206(8) 

ETILOIM oO bilessamc apne ksi, eee eee eis cer = (NN) aS pesee 30-7 25-9 27-3 12-5 17-0 

(CG cl ee er ri pera. HOUTEN OCOD ale recark ration 383-1 373-2 327-0 229-6 434-5 

(Gs RGM, fc bn tee Gee ae eae ee ee OOOMtOnSIae weer tl ee eee 23-7 20-8 22-9 26-3 

IBGE led dc dika oth Op DAE Gece Eee ees OOOMtOnS Tees eee hiceelltscere atioses > 22-3 13:8 17-6 15:8 

ING elem eet ee ci stoie ay Mee arelesee ss Ses: OQOONCONSIBA. Oe cera setae ces 10-8 13-1 10-9 8-9 

TIAN OO tas 5 Lot DOSER SCS Cea esr OOO; GOns |e ss eallteeee eso 27-2 18-2 25-4 17-6 

(Ciel lecenn ca oot ROO oS MOOG oe areoe 000 tons|.......... 1,888 1,815 1,840 1,524 1,486 

Crude petrol Guns ae dee esis ers aces OOOTD DIS WAR tes don ete saeraer corns: 1,782 1,248 879 503 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (°).............)......055- 282-7 261-5 259-9 171-5 105-3 

Veta gales. mcsccidecer Meee ee SOOOPOO0I Se koe al nea race 800-1 770°5 ‘ 

Imaportsy excluding. Olde. neces SOOOROOO eet 266-3 213-4 232-0 127-2 72+1 

ldpgoorc, xml hike AfoN\Ol..auacnneocgscens $000, 000).......... 289-9 285-5 316-4 266-9 101-0 

Railways— - 
Revenue freight, ton miles............... TORO se reer ol Sion coed: 4,545 5,013 5,192 2,976 
Car loadings, revenue freight................. ONO) nna eae 314-0 300-6 316-0 273-0 200-0 

Banking and Finance— 

@ommonistociks) incdexs(O)nacecm ccs sec. cele sleeker: is 146-3 117-9 115-8 86-6 92-2 

Jyaaiaweel Sirolies, we keve (Qin Aonaeocuoccecuadcddds||o00c00le oc|(Nocc0Raoee 150-7 144-6 129-8 110-1 

Bond yieldss Mominiomandex (8)s-2 emcee. ase lies i er 96-7 90-3 95-5 96-9 110-5 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts..... SOOO O00 me cece 9,315 8,396 7,800 5,063 3,057 

Bank loans, current public............... 000000 Sheer renee 2,651 2,174 2,077 1, 182 a 960 

IM WGN SNM NNA ox oe oranen moe coro ae SOOOROO0|taeraeeanesse 4,851 4,422 4,335 | 3,153(7) 1,370(7) 

Circulating media in hands of public..... SOOO; O00 ie vie ee 1,214 1,184 1,185 990 281(7) 

$000,000l.......... 3, 637 3,238 3,150 | 2,163(7) 1,089(7) 






Norr.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


(1) Population figures are as at the first day of September for 1950, 1949 and June 1, for 1948, 1944, 1939. 


(2) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at Nov 
figures for November 1950 will be found in the February 


(3) Average 1926=100. 


(4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earni 


cost-of-living index; base: Average for 1946=100. 
(5) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
(6) Average 1935-39=100. 
(7) Year end figures. 


(8) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 


(9) Includes ordinary live claimants plus claimants for supplementary benefit. 


1951. 


ember 4, 1950, October 29, 1949, November 20, 1948. Detailed 
issue of the Labour Gazette. 


ngs of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 


Latter totalled 6,833 at January 1, 
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A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


eee eee oa OQOQODQOO“O—OOO—Oo=w=*>wooODMDNww—w—_rms—,' 








Date ,Adult Adult Children Total 
Males Females Under 18 

‘Annual Atveraget 1 920-24 ec statevactctetereoitolale /heleta afelotere stele terete feavete iets 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 

AnniualeA vera ge.) 925-20 semper cteisitelcleieie tela’ cle ei atetulateye tere «= lelelelsialsinslais iets 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 

WAmnual Average, V9s0—34 jee. teiete siete etole fe cielthe lens iereisi-teleusre raise sisians 12,695 12,145 11,117 35, 957 

Wome genes WWBGERU) C-aaeghesducdsbomor ondoducdosnenGucnscrs 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 

Annual A-verace, L940=44 eos ere eye iaielnyeteielaterelsiele wlerelais «viele «/atetelsisi=i=i sie) 3, 007 6, 674 4,010 14,451 

Annual Average, 1945-49, oo ccelelisiccleicios eis clepris ce sie esis ese ei 26,701 31,075 18,064 75, 840 

gO 0 ad Ay 1] Den er 8 a, CUP Re, 8 ce ce ark ey Aire Rare Per ARID 39,044 32,957 23,216 95,217 

194G=3D camber eee rere ere eee clearer teeta ered islets lols a ere siosets elie 1,953 1, 835 1,376 5, 164 
1950— 

FTA AT Viva csce rears cette tic ccets ckaisiasstaveto onepeveropervs tote peronetctefe Gated) slelayacsrs 1,234 1,414 1,062 3,710 

IAG) saith a page SASe Qe oewanmenbae su OOUoA oOo C oped HanoBEGaoos any 1,906 1,676 oui 4,959 

Mar Chi ee eevee Sic oleeae cia bila cores eee oe oie tise catevorsterste 2,284 1, 862 1,655 5,801 

) yal yang enon madeton.chpadtoodsoDUocbeao seme qaaSban con 2,922 2,001 2,262 elo 

DB ee Rate , tite Scrat See aie oho ceo, sheuspe re sie cue tete Iptatey eserone ats 3,655 2,611 2,096 8,362 

a0 i. ees te es | RPE es oc tee rene ts cla feta oretetaaca tees 2,899 2,354 1,686 6,939 

ART h gh ae ne neeeinn Ten eenahonie jco ce DOabocmer clopartasires ccc ¢ 3,053 2,003 1,668 6,724 

ABS He ic we - etic iel sea olon eels weleeae @eroe ale Ram ale ee ate 1,995 1,883 1302 5,210 

September 2,262 1,674 1,094 5,030 

October 2,378 2,025 1,368 Del 

November 3,068 2,090 1,672 6, 830 

December 3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 

Total 30,700 24,172 19,040 73,912 





TABLE A-2._DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 





Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 

194G6=—"Lotall or ower sous peeice' oucle teres 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 71,719 

194 7— Totally. 2 se. «cs sre sere hee teeter 3,765 8, 272 35,543 7,909 8,638 64, 127 

1948 —DOtaley joes oe brs epeerteacte tele btetebe rete 4,558 24, 687 61, 621 22,552 11,996 125,414 

1949=—T otal Moki ss... osehine setansen cei hon 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 

1949-—= December sé asic ce sek aires «teeaiole oie 102 848 2,645 1,184 435 5,164 
1950— 

VANURTY GN cco Oa eee eee ree 115 641 1,988 703 263 3,710 

Rebruary. ccccccreste ste eset detec 127 874 2,694 779 485 4,959 

Marchi \. ceSsceeausn cies ubilee cares 145 1,103 3,049 1,063 441 5,801 

ATU ic Ss sokeis cress oseustoiete ei tratetereie oad 257 1,033 3, 838 ile felt 576 7,515 

IMISINE s Setectese. 6.etepsrnier ons Pees neon, Seer erereteT™ 261 1,658 4,209 1, 652 582 8,362 

PUTO Selec orn eclectic eeeteteve cho vera ester 212 1,027 3,672 1,477 551 6,939 

VU V:Sercrote coerce cin aayors archer ile te lemeioveronee 215 1,218 3,606 1,074 611 6,724 

AUGUST ad eeu acotine semcronetioans. 186 1,023 2,556 914 Oot 5,210 

September 151 1,094 2,653 691 441 5,030 

O}CHOD ER ee nice cee eile ec teteterele 143 1,393 2,996 754 485 6,771 

November 161 1,302 3,867 924 576 6, 830 

Decomber.. ic. bercierac acca terete 225 1,209 3,913 1,133 581 7,061 

OLA oink: eis eiah te ee eee 2,198 - 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,123 73, 912 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 











‘aaj. | Unskilled Others 
Month Agricul- | and Semi- | Skilled | Trading | Including | Total 
Skilled Mining 
OA G——O alin tierce ct ttertetetes ere atc iavesovals 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
TEP ESS ie GOES: J oe ena 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
OA Saal co belly Semen acters Aters. coer ceveaie ont aseieteve. 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5,824 52,986 
NOAG=—— DO tale gem nine tote ocisielcsieiioieis s sietieiels 18,118 5,938 8,336 2,998 3, 654 39,044 
19490} ecembenas.cesmoace oreiieen ss fules - 1,016 228 397 180 132 1,953 
ORO = VATU Tite eet ccclcte ete erssa\ ee eiereteceltiwrwisio.sys 483 152 278 180 141 1,234 
SDEUAT Vee enti cla sarees cco os j 
Marche mente an ancnclnect cele: 
ENDED) Seemoiete ete cath olelote oleae Skase-ciesece Biss 
IWGSRe ateriotents ctetc s sivlc s)ereie aenale Stale Os 9 
DUNG eee erortete cisiere sincerest citations: lt e's 
itl yearn ater etatel octets fetcrove aivvsrss inp oe cies s 
PNW CAIE| Nees ae oD CIORNOO ER De OCT Oe 
September 
OGlCO DET Ie ee Peake ctechsiccae tans Odie vie. 
November 
IBY eran sys) 2, eGR Onan EDO Harpe ae 
WO bales erate siete cere sie ota oie 15,027 4,550 5, 821 2,697 2,605 30,700 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
LS —————————————— 





Utilities, 
Agricul- Trans- Finance, 
ture, portation, Services Supple- 
Se Logging, Manu- Construc- | Communi- | (including | mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 

1938—Average.............. 22, 59 9 56 59 5 209 
1930 -—A erage. ca. sues: 23 62 8 GY 59 5 215 
1940—Average.............. 20 (pi 11 63 62 5 245 
1941—Average........-...... 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—Average............-. 30 143 18 80 73 10 354 
1943—Average.............. 31 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944=—A-veragess.. sccm « 33 172 13 95 83 13 409 
1945—A Verage...c...cessee: 35 156 15 101 90 13 410 
1946—Average.............. 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—Average...........+-- 47 175 33 BB} 113 17 518 
1948—Average..........+.-- 52 202 40 154 126 20 593 
1949—October........+..... 5933 219 52 Live 141 22 663 
IN@Vvemibers..... sce 51 218 50 177 143 23 661 
IDecemipecteeteceserat 47 217 41 174 141 22 642 
1950—JVanuarys occ > oe cen: 43 213 37 166 140 22 620 
INAV oyavA re nooopnAb One 43 216 37 166 141 21 625 
Mar GliS ees otc creis.te sie 41 218 39 168 145 22 633 
jal Ba daeeopooe choot 41 219 41 171 148 22 642 
VES aeremper aroreas ctor aetretos 45 221 48 175 148 22 659 
Ajisiek Abe pene occas 50 229 52 180 149 23 683 
NTU bidet. cic cle SREP cat 52 231 54 182 148 24 691 
PAUP UTS Gee tare stares berets 55 231 56 172 148 24 686 
September! .'....... 0 57 242 56 186 149 25 716 
October nrc aces as 59 244 55 188 152 25 723 
INiowemllberees ones se. 61 248 53 193 153 26 733 


Re ee re 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
AREAS 
(Average calendar year 1926=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-4 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At December 1, em- 
ployers in t he eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,230,072 and total payrolls of $104, 191,603. 


















































f=] 
z 

n 4 3 o 3 

Be. ete ae Nate S| Seal | besedeaee Mk ae Gree a eae 

Ay as] Orr s a ea aa Weis =e ce ce 

B |e | sea | eS 1 eS] oO § | -ae | ‘A id oe eas 

° =| os] (2 7 | = ao 3 mM fle) PT = 

< BS x Or 295 oF 3 iS qe Sy a = >ee) 

. oO Se, | Bene | ao eee 7 ro) Ay Ay = op < at) 
iDyee5 MIR AIRE AS Soren proccs ater QS OT LOG Oils efi Meret |< ok Mee liecaete eke OG eA el Ole Oa olle emis |e eeteets ieieeserae 92-9 
Dec ite OB Gl tes cee eee ee eke 122-7) 123-0 90-6| 132-1} 113-8] 130-3] 124-5] 108-9] 102-2] 113-1] 116-4) 110-0 
Dee eT OA OMe © 8 cere cpa corer 139-1} 133-2 106-1] 142-7] 123-4| 149-7} 142-7] 118-8} 110-2) 123-0} 129-4) 123-6 
Dec OAS. Sener ee oy 190-5} 199-6 125-2] 220-3] 178-0} 208-3] 188-6] 150-3) 142-6) 140-9| 168-5) 193-7 
Dee ee UO AA ee: he iatroe SORES ot 185-7} 191-8 133-5| 210-4| 171-8] 197-6] 188-0] 151-9] 147-3) 145-3] 163-2) 182-5 
Dec TPS SS & Se ed aE tc cle, Ora 173-2] 186-7 124-9] 199-5] 174-1] 179-4] 173-1] 153-6] 148-1} 148-5] 165-4) 171-5 
Dec ay ROAG ees Se, cw eens ete 185-7} 184-5 137-7| 193-2] 176-2] 192-7] 188-2] 164-7] 157-7) 160-3) 178-1) 184-6 
Dec LOA Tien. tae eee ay el ole 199-6) 192-3 164-3] 193-9] 192-0} 205-6] 205-0) 171-7) 161-8) 168-4] 189-0) 202-6 
Dec Lie LOA SRR i ee teak, tee ee 204-3} 197-8 156-2} 209-9} 184-9] 207-5] 210-4) 180-9) 169-3] 167-0} 207-6] 206-1 
Dec URL O40 eee moe ache ete 201-8} 1938-7 171-4] 208-0] 176-6] 201-9] 208-7| 184-5] 172-0) 170-8} 212-4) 203-2 
Jan. Ge OS Olt cra: eae cuca Sones 194-0} 172-9 157-7| 173-7] 172-9] 191-4] 205-1] 178-3] 166-5] 160-5] 207-7) 193-2 
Be bin elie lO Ora: want sete ree 187-2) 165-5 148-2] 168-3] 163-1] 185-8] 201-0) 168-9] 159-5] 145-4} 198-4) 174-9 
Misi mel 95 Ose ces, eee arte ietonee 186-6] 162-3 141-6] 165-3] 159-8] 183-8] 200-3} 167-7] 157-3] 144-8] 198-3] 181-9 
Apr. AO DOR Sn oimtiees eke 187-9} 163-5 147-9] 167-0] 160-0] 184-8] 200-5] 168-6] 157-3} 146-2} 200-5) 189-8 
iW enc ai ee OY Ae Biicages alee o 188-7} 159-2 150-9] 162-5] 155-4] 185-4] 201-0} 170-8] 158-4] 149-5] 203-3) 195-4 
June Ll DSO Brees ches conser es 196-4] 174-6 167-3| 180-1] 168-1] 193-0] 207-1] 178-5] 160-9] 164-6] 214-3) 203-7 
July ST ODO Ge haan mere seater 902-3} 185-3] 179-5| 186-7| 183-9] 198-2] 212-3] 186-4] 169-8} 169-4} 222-6) 208-4 
Aor ee Sl 000 5 cae cn eee. 204-4] 185-8 188-2] 190-9] 179-0] 200-6] 212-8}. 190-5] 172-8] 173-1] 228-6) 215-0 
SOD tse mek ark Ober esraccre ete ieeteectet 206-3] 187-8 199-1]. 193-3] 180-1] 202-1] 215-3) 190-9} 172-8] 173-9] 229-2] 217-5 
Oct. iW SIS) RRA eA ciitbe Siege Bi! 3 209-9} 189-8] 199-1] 194-3} 183-5] 208-1] 219-7] 189-8] 173-5] 174-3) 224-3] 218-0 
INKohiA li aOR, See mene ors occ 211-1] 189-0| 201-2] 193-2] 182-8] 210-8] 221-7} 190-3] 174-4) 176-3} 223-5) 214-1 
DGC ArarlSe S50 Sac eos ce or 212-5) 191-8 197-2] 194-2] 188-4] 212-1] 223-7] 191-3} 176-8] 174-4] 224-3) 212-5 

Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 

Areas as at December 1, 1950.| 100-0} 6-8 0-2} 3-8) 2-8) 29-0} 42-8) 12-1 5-3] . 2:3) 4-5! 9-3 





Soe ee ne ee ee ee eee ee ee 
Nors:—The “ Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base:—June 1, 1941=100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 







































































Hight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Year and Month — tes —_—————_ The 
_|Aggregate| Average : Aggregate] Average : 
Bmploy- ['Wcidy | Ween [Sane | Pmelos- |feokiy | Weeki [Sage 
Payrolls | Earnings g Payrolls | Earnings ae 
June ete G4 ae epee tee 100-0 100-0 100-0 $25 .25 100-0 100-0 100-0 $25 .57 
Dec. Pe GAGE oe ee eee 121-6 159-9 134-5 33.95 115-6 153-6 135-1 34.54 
Dee Ue 194 ere esc re 130-7 193-9 151-6 38.28 122-1 184-6 153-5 39.25 
Dec 1 yo LOAR een aa. coe oe 133-8 219-0 167-2 1D) Pi} 123-8 208-3 171-0 43.72 
Dec Se OAOT go tes petra 132-2 224-7 173-5 43.81 121-7 212-9 177-5 45.38 
Jan. TAL OSO errr ere tae 127-0 208-9 167-8 42.38 118-9 199-8 170-6 43.62 
Feb. (eS Dh Bin pawn ke ce 122-6 209-2 174-2 43.99 118-4 207-2 Weep oey 45 .43 
Mar. TS ODO ae cee eee 122-2 212-1 177-2 44,74 118-9 210-0 179-3 45 .85 
Apr. eel OS ORR eerie 123-1 214-2 177-7 44.88 119-3 212-3 180-7 46.20 
May MeL O50 ee eee 123-6 215-7 178-2 44.99 119-5 213-4 181-2 46.33 
June i AES OS Rie tae rity ridin, 0. clatc 128-6 222-6 176-6 44.59 121-5 215-9 180-3 46.11 
July 1 LOD OW c ane eae 132-5 232-1 178-7 45.13 123-8 222-9 182-8 46.73 
Aug. Nl OS OG eye, ace 133-9 235 -2 179-2 45 .26 124-6 224-5 182-6 46.74 
Sept 119505 ees eer ae 135-1 232-0 175-2 44.24 126-4 225-4 180-9 46.26 
Oct ice UO UR seer ree 5 ole coo. ee 137-5 245-3 182-1 45.99 128-5 235-5 185-9 47.54 
Nov De al DO eee ae ee 138-2 249-0 183-8 46.42 128-3 238-0 188-2 48.13 
Dee (eral O5Ot meet rental 139-2 252-4 185-0 46.72 128-2 241-1 190-8 48.78 


TABLE C-3.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest¥figures are subject to revision) 
Source:: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Average Weekly 


Wages and Salaries 








at 
Geographical and Industrial Unit —_——_—___ 
Dec.1|Nov.1|Dec.1 
1950 | 1950 
$ $ 
(a) PROVINCES : 
MAI CIMLEPETOVIN CES Stes in tate cae te sicien ares atic bale lates 39.65| 39.72 
nin CeRecivanclels IAN Ge neene ere eiescmen i. cae ele ces 35.27) 34.98 
ING VES COLLARS Haein SAS CRE Le stan LS. o Bdls 39.71] 39.70 
EN[eovals 1: (IS Wal Kee eons ieee, «REGIS cits cles cfelodeud asec are « 39.87! 40.08 
CLTED ECs Le ee Meee etibivwees abate 44.44) 44.03 
COTTE RELO Rete errs otek b sedis swt do ntl 48.88) 48.39 
PrsiPlesRravinGes weer ents eter: oad sso esa ate cae 46.05) 46.07 
[VisiniibO baer. See eh tes cid Sia ogats cae sli ate aaa,s 45.60) 45.41 
SASK ALCO Wall Neen creel Beas ertl kee whe saleremtaee 44.10} 44.19 
NINOS REI 4 niyo Se a oo cae econ tes Eee 47 58) 47.82 
British: Columbia Peers hon cist sea eee i ee eltahae es 49.95} 50.06 
CUAUINVATI) Aver ee Ar os Bild dads violas dats cudlete 46.72) 46.42 
(b) Crrtes 
Montes ee eee Eee ee eee oa eG, | oie ence santic. Sra Bares 45.21} 45.00 
OTHE OYE ON 5, eB ice cree chee A ECs ene Se eee 39.10] 38.16 
{ROT ROPING oo ee isis dcr G Ob GIRE ERD CONOR & CRS ERI ae cea 48.48} 48.43 
COE Cae PO os celle eM acik wa onslels. crave Sta ei 40.06] 39.97 
Tab yemnUhVoVal. ea Banas yokkd 5 th bp. 8 RO ete nd AER Renee aa 50.95] 50.33 
VEDAS (0}e 5, loans eink Uciad MAIO CORE eae ne eee 58.78] 55.97 
WHuMaUyeyS. 5 secdctad old SA. CORD Coe ERO CRG eh RS ee Eero ren 42.22) 42.02 
LVAT1C CULV CL COS Ree ho ets Po Rel oonsk ere lances tilavsleleversiens AT 2140.00 
[ELC i axe Rete RT LPO, Pte aaa cartie coke ee Siotsig aie otis 36.15] 36.87 
SAITIELO LIT Ny evra ee Re A Te iecd cic Oo ep eote aicaldw Alas 37.18] 37.92 
Shor TOOK aoe et. Hele ec ie Pee eteetis bus ERs Raslchas are dn 40.45} 39.45 
Ph ecly Whe eee te tote Riche, Sele sie eke tes hepemictels: aetna 45 78) 43.37 
1BYaDARALOIRG |), etc sori RiA Geko ORR OS Ane Cretan Re ere 47.95| 47.16 
IRrara avev vere ——\ WHE OOn od ste pitts Oxon Gor ha CA can ee Ie 44.70| 45.00 
JBpOvIVG Wei oo ee Bethe arch acu are ORO On ee ero eee ee ae 45.68) 45.47 
Mong. William=——orteArulMuien, ee. fee eee cess cicterste cre oenis ats 49.40} 48.88 
SG aul arin Co sleeker es tee LAT Ce ome, coo becretin cab aatcre dens, wis 56.52] 55.94 
TRGAMOE  acochane ObtOLSTIA 3 ROS MRI Cetra ae ete arena © oe en ae 40.68] 40.36 
ASC TOOL PMN SRR TAA rehcbees Sela ent diets Rhea fbi Seeids 39.94] 40.08 
Wala wee tes pd tes SU SRIA h nciecraaaale Anda 45.20) 44.98 
TBs eave yareyer. ebb ac cMarketnan cen Se SUS (aoc ane eet ae 44.09} 44.09 
WOTTON EN 05 eee 5 RA ei cag Or ee Eat ae enn Pena eae 46.48] 45.72 


1949 


$ 


Index Numbers (June 1, 1941=100) 
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134: 


Ono Ra 


9 


Payrolls 


b| 218-3 


247-1 
206-4 
237 +7 


224-0 
217-3 
240-4 
227-0 


220-7 
271-0 


EEE nn ee == EE EE EU In nD En nnn DUNES 


1 Includes Welland, Thorold and Merritton. 
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TABLE C-4.—_EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Average Weekly Index Numbers (June 1, 1941=100) 


Salaries and Wages 
at Employment Payrolls 








Industries 


Manufacturing... oc 2c. .65- - 22s escideeesiics essisn enn 
DurabletGoodst ssi. ecccwae sek atlas Cale tree 
INon- Durable;Goods acces «ccm eisietein stra reer 

Animal products—edible............-.eeseeeeeeereee 
Hur and products; ..c2 si. cee ose cece cen eeicin rina ses= 
Meather/and products 22.2: + cjsee rk elelacisiele sie cis eases 
Boots and SHOeSS.1.- cece cick clei stints oiaere clsgeraoiere 
Lumber and its products..............sceeeeereeoers 
Rough and dressed lumber........+.++seeeeeeees 
Mitlakaniderencrcn SHO nodb eae anon cone coedornnD con 
Other lumber products............+sseeeeeeeeees 
Plant products—edible............ceeeeeeerceeeer ees 
Pulp and paper products...........0..eceeeeeeeesees: 
Pulpiand: papetaenctncce ste ice aeniee eet tet icie 
Paper producosaceen eset tee eet aie 
Printing and publishing. .7..7.5.5..0+-seece- ss 0> 
Rubber products ss seccecs heliettss ce eetetids eet vere 
TSxtile PLOGUCUSs «seem e steel sieleleleieeteisins erie takehoane 
(Thread, syarniand Clover ee tie eerie 
Cotton yarn and cloth...............+.:.:5-> 
Woollen yarn and cloth................-+<++- 
Synthetic silk and silk goods..............+- 
Hosiery and knit goods.............0seeeeeeeees 
Garments and personal furnishings.............-- 
Other'textile products: o. 4... 2c. cee slimes 
TObACCO Le [eee Lae ae aie ait walle etetned eters tate 
IBOVGra wes ieccies cnciee cee cilere oie a eietela etettiaietel cieveretienils\e1 
Chemicals and allied products. .....c-ec cme ci eter et 
Clay, glass and stone products.............-++see-ee- 
Hlectrie light and POWeDscec. siete clele/e laters o crete cla cterslelviete 
Eilectrical-apparatussaciees cede ec ciel crest tets ate 
Tron/and steel productsyssccm «ce clelsiaccieierce cles eloreiere tiene 
Crude, rolled and forged products...........-++- 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..............-+- 
Agricultural implements...............-.e2eeeee5 
hand vehicles andsairerafts...cc.e er ui ea sere 
Automopiles;and parts: sree sen sneer 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............-+:+: 
Heating applianees: -1.c etic miter aire et 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.@.8.)........e+e2e06 
Foundry and machine shop products...........-- 
Other iron and steel products................+++- 
Non-ferrous metal products...........22...se-0ss2005 
Non-metallic mineral products..........2.--esseeee: 
Miscellaneous; sais cecte toe tices csteisis delete etestcs seiner 





Metallic: oresiso cg. sinccc cole tac o-> 6 orate aielete alerts a ecaienrers 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)..........0.-.-+-- 
Communications: 655). $550. bes ss us cee eons eae atarene 
Telegrapnsn scacieaecc coe Gena cate wiste sinvete Corea aavele rere 
Telephones. a: cc 2c cme enciee «orci siete © vice prone nos Sul nere sien 
Transportatlomi ccc... scltkecs se cet comets oa oasts crete, sce stare 
Street railways, cartage and storage............+2.-- 
Steam railwaysOperatiOnss.eedect cles ee sic nate serra 
Shipping and stevedoring...........ccceeeeecccoeeee 
Construction and Maintenamnce....................... 


Rail Way. cscse ese knatacncievon css dsisin's aie ois sisisee see 
Services? eo 2a Ne oe cece Cece 


MVMAMICO soos hen fan oe Se cies a ators cle en othe whe aie peterecacbiete sfsiacs 
Banks and trust CompanieS............2cceeeeeeeeees 
Brokerage and stock market operations.............. 
INSULANCO*. Bea cscs ae cacao neste Mek ele. a aitemrem eee als 

Nine Leading Industries.....................20000005- 


1 Includes iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical instruments and clay, glass and 
stone products, The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries, as listed, with the exception 
of electric light and power. 2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry cleaning plants. 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than T - - 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also asalahide puicreas Tables CA 
to C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week of All Non- All Non- 

Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 

factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 

no no no cts. cts: cts. 
Dec ppl O44 napa ee ets cr. stesesee tietcretetcicte. 3 y 46-3 46-9 45-5 70°5 77-9 | 60-4 
Dec aL OAD MenE eR fee bra tioaiaetec ie ites = 44-8 44-9 44-6 67-0 74-0 | 60-6 
Dec gts MOY Nolges Avge 2 cn eae) a5 fae eae See 43-2 43-2 43-2 74-5 81-8 | 67°6 
WiSnmeee e104 ete ocr idan ees 43-5 43-8 43-2 85-6 92-8 | 78-3 
Dec Leap DA Riera te ere Mare oie fereic osu slovegese i 43-2 43-4 43-1 96-0 104-1 | 87-7 
Dec. LP OA ORES ere Aana elects cleo Sracetace 42-9 43-0 42-9 100-0 108-7 | 91-5 
*Jan. [Pel ODOM pre nee i ereees reeccted el scars 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 | 92-9 
Feb eR LOD () Serene ere cee Meme ater rat ccs, os 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109:5 | 92-6 
Mar A OD) emer eeieie. cernetrk- tes chels 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 | 93-1 
Apr. OOO OM nrces preteens ir hte 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 | 93 +6 
May FB OO terre camer ete prei8 ss lycess ake’ a. 42-6 42-9 42-4 102°5 110-6 | 94-3 
Hp GE ee a eee 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 | 95-5 
July MLO arcaste te raetera eiiars ercialsicccnaes 2s 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 Li Sa 95-7 
Aug. IL, abit ine Boo Bday soo ania ere 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 } 95-8 
Sept UP OS (eter syeteras ape tees kel vote okege as < 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112 Om | 95-9 
Oct SMS SO erse hare srelete tre orsiari, oscreceehe fer 42-9 43-0 42-8 105-3 114-3 | 96-3 
Nov PRS SOS ee rs cya teteit oie «cs otocshenstans 43-0 43-1 43-0 106-4 115-2 97-5 
Dec ne, STASIS Der Soe oe ce Ree BR 43-1 43-1 43-1 107-7 116-4 | 99-0 


* The averages at this date were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays. 1! Railway dispute. 


TABLE C-7.—AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 





All Durable 


| 
| Non- 
Manu- Manu- | Durable 
Week of factures 1 factured Manu- 
Goods | factured 
| Goods 
pe ye fa Pe tt 
$ $ $ 
Dec. Sm OA ae re ee Tee ne AA, MICE 1 Cota e cosias + ofrtae S earsialbinle alehonsss cise aeata een Beck 32.64 36.54 27.48 
Dec. EU 0) 4 een Paypal re ctee CaaS vncr ae, ake anniete er stacelaperehe. eves doers 0:, susnater ds (ouel etaiecs 30.02 30.20 27.03 
Dr Oe Be ek Nr rch co cc onigs is ta Cah beast w nw inte, 32.18 35.34 | 29.20 
Dec. SLO A fpmen eae eee ee Uae ctor Mn e Pe tene as steteicisiale atsjsberhera ievwiss bel slolea @ same wS 37.24 40.65 33.88 
Dec. A eme OA Siepee emcees steic lareee setae sinc. < sualtvallete: oueteis, st olisrave ve orsici ene ails, aa dayeraaie 41.47 45.18 | 37.80 
Dec. (Lr 4 Oe eet ees crass ttlerte he eee eve wp ate kotats, bry tei) a ahsl sleeves, et sveles;ahwlaneiens #6 42.90 46.74 39.25 
*Jan. iL Pee) 1) (Jee cote pee eae ats ey React cs Tees ahh cs o/s nate wis eva ialinleverts Sielecaene als crsueiavete #41 8\6 40.34 44.05 | 36.79 
Feb. APL) (aye een Watts apet apse e cNooeNat shares clare, s, ofste! slsherad) @: sue yaisvevele slaie.e e sletele 42.68 46.21 | 39.26 
Mar. a1. IGE, schon odin Ab talaa ane on DEON REO Ree come Doon ante Ceara errr 43.10 46.77 | 39.57 
Apr. ils AIDED) 50g a OBI a6 OCU T OD 0 SB OH Gn MOE Ono G Oot. Ont enor tnor 43.53 47.30 | 39.87 
May The SHEDS, dee Bdcobidhd Ga CSD O00 6 BUR Or Od CIC UOC cc In Gece Ear rc 43 .67 47.45 | 39.98 
June flee OS (Omer setrc rs erie ertcPe tensive stecerers clay =. aiaveiers(el spel eiaiers:ara's @ieiscerbrey sievaielsi's @),> 43.47 47.01 39.82 
July Hh. MOM) on Jadoo so cn COaDe Gn 6 Anis cro DIO cio GC BOO IGOR Gen OOMCr crack 44.16 47.96 | 40.39 
Aug. i IND captintndoadon® OG AO GRE Beene Caer Soren ceo eerrice 44,29 48.04 | 40.43 
Sept. FUL OS ee vr Peeters epcts sed fe eater asec Sve avis crahisgsiais’ «1's vieteiws die"elaiaie clea Bierens' 43.74 46.85 | 40.66 
Oct. lo) SGI: ab doo nodabacooddec gbC RUn a URTIGd COnOud DROG oC mC Cnoi ne acorn 45.17 405150 41.22 
Nov. OTR Ss Spells eliOeen te ph el Te ee ere ee 45.75 49.65 | 41.93 
Dec. IG ie Se ee i ge ge 8 oe Sn naa ere ee 46.42 50.17 | 42.67 
EO OE Ee Se ee ee eee eee 


* See footnote to Table C-6. 1 Exclusive of electric light and power. 2 Railway dispute. 


TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS a ae en BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D:B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 











Dee: 1, | Nov. 1, |] Dec..1, |, Dec. 1, |. Nov.1, | Dec. 1, 
1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 

Min cha ee eee 43-0 44-1 43-0 91-7 90-1 | 89-9 
WIS ECS ick koto Sats Ce he eB dina dindge sous 45-4 44-8 45-5 97-2 94-1 89-6 
CI Mae ov dns sock ooees 45-0 45-0 44-5 96-4 95-2 | 90-6 
Oar ee ee eee ooo slike aruyalaiiovers: diavsidiayavaleleretete.s 42-4 42-4 42-4 114-2 112-7 | 104-9 
SUPT Byes Bid a? AOS Ue eg ee neg ae 43-0 42-4 43-2 102-9 102-1 | 97-4 
ROE ALG errant en G4 ies ls il Go orn kh « fol She vo aen 41-8 43-1 42-3 108-4 107-5 | 103-2 
Aorta eee at Si Be, caiawe a bawhe 42-0 42-3 42-7 108-2 107-2 | 101-7 
Brigis in Columb tee ieee ac tictis «sclera close arceediaista sleueterere 38-8 38-7 38-6 128-6 127-6 | 119-5 
Wane es NS es ee rer rr 43-3 43-5 43-2 100-7 99-9 | 95-8 
Toronto Ge Fe eo ese sinning ae 41-6 41-6 41-6 112-4 111-4 | 103-4 
150) Fenn 0 jee 6 ae alte Mp ors QB. ao uiae Pare eoeriaomnee 41-1 40-9 42-5 124-8 | 128-5 | 114-7 
WU UaOr ee hee tec er or eek wandone 42-0 39-8 38-7 142-1 138-0 127-4 
Aerie Pee at EAR E LE  clcirioiecs wo Cctele ges 42-6 42-0 42-9 101-8 101-2 | . 96-7 
WERGINioies oan noincord Seone eGo ONDE Sen Rao AE een ar: 37-7 37-8 37-8 126-3 125-6 117-7 


Re CONS reece eee 


TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average 
Weekly Wages 


Average 
Hourly Earnings 
Reported at 







Average 
Hours per Week 
Reported at 


























Industries SS SS SS SS <= 
Dec. |! Nov. | Dec. | Dec. ; Nov. |Dee. 

1, 1950}1, 1950}1, 1949)1, 1950}1, 1950 0/1, 1950/1, 1949 

no. | no. | no. | cts. $ 
NEY MUTEXOR Diy tt ane Aeen ono oqo nonouoe tion oe AbidLob oe mao 43-1] 43-0) 42-9] 107-7 45.75| 42.90 
*Durable manufactured goods..........-+---+-+ee eee 43-1] 43-1) 43-0) 116-4 49.65] 46.74 
Non-durable manufactured goods.............----++-+: 43-1] 48-0} 42-9) 99-0 41.93] 39.25 
Animal products—edible.........--.0: esse eeeer terres 41-8] 41-8] 42-5| 107-7 44 06| 42.42 
Dairy products........s:cscesereesr reese reese neenes 45-5) 46-0) 46-2} 81-2]. 37.08} 35.30 
Meat products. 0.c...0. seep ae etile oae tps eee seas 41-8} 42-1) 43-5) 117-7 49.05] 47.37 
Leather products. ........c0cceseeee sete ene eseerescees 40:6} 39-9} 40-2] 81-3 32.16) 30.79 
Teather boots ANd ShHOCStocagca: wera tlrstleres «cuir 39-2] 38-6) 39-2] 78-2 29.99) 29.01 
*WoOd productS...:..:2 ce ceeetectee ser ser ee eeeenerenes 42-3) 42-6) 42-1] 99-5 A222) 38.86 
Sarweaic) planing mnt Saere- riots oiler eee sacri leat iene 41-2} 41-9} 41-0} 106-1 44.16] 40.47 
@ontainerss cere a ess ea eS chen ae een eso 45-3) 45-9) 45-9) 84-8 38.92] 35.25 
urmitute ce om meee oct ae ie wn he ee recreate 44-3] 43-8! 43-7] 92-1 40.08] 37.80 
*NMusical mStrurmentsse a1. scl. l'ho a eetaerne otels ots ae . 45-4] 44-9] 46-2] 90-7 39.56} 40.47 
Plant products—edible..........-.ee see ee cere eee eee 43-6) 43-4) 43-9] 83-4 35.37| 34.02 
Flour and,other milled PLOCUCtSs-sem ater eee rte 45-9} 46-6] 44-5] 102-2 47 .39| 42.68 
Fruit and vegetable preserving............---------- 41-4| 39-8} + 41-0] 74-7 29.33) 29.85 
Bread and bakery products.............::--.5.-+----- 44.7| 43-6] 44-2) 85-3 36.71) 34.61 
Chocolate and cocoa products.........--.++---+++++: 49-7| 42-6] 438-8) 71-2 29.78} 29.04 
Pulp and paper products........-.-+++-.-e+ eee eset ees 45-6] 45-4) 45-4) 119-3 52.94] 49.44 
Pulp and paper mills..........002+ 5 cess eect ee ene e ees 49-4] 49-0} 48-2) 125-5 59.34| 55.14 
Paper products. vc cc wn v= tcrsiomp ps © ste noite eta 43-5} 43-9] 44-4) 93-0 40.78| 38.01 
Printing and publishing...........---+++++-++--+++55> 41-0} 40-7) 41-4) 125-3 50.67| 47.86 
Rubber products, space = slice olnte sete pioneer ee 42-7) 43-4) 41-8] 112-2 48.74| 42.76 
Mextilese=all DranGhesm assert: ety erect roti 41-9] 41-9] 41-4] 85-5 35.80) daeL2 
Thread, yarn and cloth... 30... -.e1s+ gs. 2 sn 44-5) 44-4) 44-2) 91-9 39.43] 37.35 
Cotton yarn and cloth... sssscer ttn oe ae ial oO] aor. 43-6] 95-8 38.53] 37.02 
Woollen yarn and) cloth yee cuss ills ere eat esi 43-8] 44-6] 48-8) 86-2 37.87| 35.04 
Synthetic silk and silk goods..............-...+.+. 47-0| 46-1] 45-5) 90-8 41.86] 39.68 
Hosiery and knit goods..<-.....c.se se 42-2! 41-6] 42-4] 79-4 33.11] 31.84 
Garments and personal furnishings...................| 38-5] 38-7) 37-2 78-5 30.69} 27.97 
Ui Rta BY 1.01 cio Rape ad SRI Go LO Ga OED COTE BE ciate Archive cob 41-6] 41-4) 42-4) 100-0 41.69} 37.74 
IB YON TENS haan satin SOUR PORSPAODO OOO EEE 2D amiot TB an ec.c. 43-2) 42-2) 43-9] 106-7 44.86] 44.16 
Distilled and malt liquor.-lhver 4. oc. alee dae ee Oe al aoe LLCO 46.40] 45.92 
Chemicals and allied products...:./----.s++<cesccess ee | S820) aoe) Geer! 107-3 46.35| 44.06 
Drucsand mediciness..cqtcwec atte ee are le 41-8] 41-7) 41-4) 90-2 37.11] 34.65 
*Clay, glass and stone products.......+...-..-....-....| 45°8) 456 45-7| 107-4 48.52] 45.01 
Glass products. 25.8.5. ae ocmimee «ee ane 47-3| 46-6} 46-2] 104-7 48.00) 43.61 
Lime, gypsum and cement products................. 46-4| 45-9] 46-9) 105-5 48 .38| 46.57 
FF ecuricalmapDAravus oe getter wetter aon wena aes retarer 41-8| 42-1] 41-9} 117-8 49.64] 45.75 
Heavy electrical apparatus ?......................... 41-6] 41-8] 48-0) 134-2 56.05} 52.46 
sTrom ancl steok prOG UC us eemmtets tertaectettel eee ett 43-2) 43-2) 48-0) 122-2 52.19] 49.15 
Crude, rolled and forged products................... 42-6] 43-5] 43-1) 129-1 55.20) 52.11 
Primanyoironiand see lseemerte ieee tree etree 41-8} 43-1] 42-8] 131-7 95-47) 520738 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..................-.. 44-5] 44-4} 43-6] 113-7 50.17} 46.09 
Woricultrnal simp Lem enuste ecm trier tree een 40-0] 38-9) 41-2) 131-5 50.06} 49.03 
Land vehicles and aircrait..........-.-.<....-2....2.| 48-4) 42:9) 42-8) 126-4 53.58) 50.85 
Ratlwancand erollinotstoc casein eee eter 44.3] 44-0) 44-9) 115-6 50.78| 51.64 
FATHOM O DILESTAN GL pauSepierr ttre hee tease tener 42-0] 41-4) 40-0} 137-6 55.89} 49.88 
INGO) AINE ENING pe tUsioes cone op on ooo og Gas gonnSuouNa 46-2] 46-4] 46-0) 121-4 54.57) 52.16 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing........-.......-..-. 41-8} 43-4] 42-7) 114-3 48.13] 47.65 
Inon andistee! talbricatiOmin.e-S.ani tae aeieerr eie 43-0] 43-2) 438-1) 117-1 50.72} 47.24 
lardiwane atoolsvand CUulonyene titanate terest rae: 43-7| 43-9] 43-2) 105-6 46.49] 42.38 
Foundry and machine shop products.:............... 44.8] 44-3] 42-8] 122-7 54.18] 48.32 
Sheet, metal work.s).ce.ciies aeckolan abi rrr een 42-7| 42-9) 438-0) 110-6 47 .02| 44.16 
increta qotilss eaKenall jMOOWUCONCL, wccocecdodavanusLeehonanor 43-8} 43-9) 44-3) 115-1] | 50.18} 48.383 
Simeltino*ancyretinin cee eter eee eee eet 43-8| 44-1] 45-4] 123-9 54.68] 53.62 
Aluminummand 1s products. cerned. setae eee 44-0] 42-9] 43-0} 107-6 44.57) 43.30 
Brass and copper manufacturing........-..........-- 43-4) 44-1] 42-9) 111-7 49 .08| 45.73 
INGn=metallic mainerall phOGUCtS serie Paani tart 42-0] 42-1) 42-6) 129-1 54.01} 51.80 
Petroleum and ats productss eee lae eee eer 40-7} 40-3] 42-0) 139-4 56.18| 54.47 
Miscellaneous manufactured products................. 43-1] 42-7) 43-0} 93-4 39.41) 37.11 
VLU Penge 2 ae Sere ats nnn aE SMSO Orie note cerca 43-9} 48-9) 44-4) 124-5 . 54.30| 53.10 
(Glo eS Oe ey a ra Sar binant e co tee 40-2} 39-6] 40-3] 130-5} 130-3 BL 60) 53702 
Metallic cress sects a. cad eitge nie te eer gen ae 45-2) 45-3) 46-4) 124-8] 124-4 56.35| 54.57 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).................--- 45-6] 45-8) 45-7] 116-1] 114-0 52.21] 48.03 
Local Transportation2)....--.4-0.-.-+ ++, ---2en ee eer 45-4| 45-2) 46-0) 107-6) 106-9 : : 48.32) 47.29 
Building Construction: ......-..°.5.5....)-........,5-. 40-2} 40-4) 44-1) 117-6) 117-1 . : 47.31| 44.84 
Highway Construction.................0.-...........-] 89-9] 44-4] 38-8] 89-8) 89-7 : 37.14] 33.56 
Services (as indicated below)............02+00eeeeee++0+-| 42-6) 42-5) 42-7) 67-5) 67-6 64-8 ‘ 28.73) 27.67 
Hotels and mestaurantsseeeeesce: secre | tees ieee 43-5) 43-4] 438-6] 66-8 . 28.86| 27.69 
Personala(Ghietnvalanncir es) eee. ese Leas ea 41-0| 40-8] 41-0] 69-1 28.52| 27.79 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 

_ 1 Based upon June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c., the index numbers of average hourly earnings of wage-earners employed by 
eight establishments manufacturing heavy electrical apparatus are as follows: 1950, Oct. 1, 251-0; Nov. 1, 254-5; and 
Dec. 1, 254-6; 1949, Dec. 1, 231-5 

2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS F ‘| 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA pets 


SouRCE: Hours or ed and Hourly and W eekl y W ages NS) R l V ( t i Se. 
W k Zes D.B. . eal V ages U d h 
; z' ompute by the Economics and Res arch 















































Average Index Numbers (Ay. 1946=100) 
Hours | Average | Average | 

Date Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Average Cost Average 

per Earnings | Earnings | Weekly of Real 

Week Earnings | Living Weekly 

Earnings 

Monthly Average 1945... ...0-.0-.0---4-! Sete 45-0 a 3 ’; 3 ; p 
Monthly Average 1946.............secccceeeee cess ee, 43-2 70-0 a a a eee 
Monthly Average 1946,........0.2.-.00.eereereeee 30.24 100-1 100-0 100-1 

y EWE Fac oils GERioie 7 DEIR oe 43-0 80-2 34.46 114-0 109-6 

Month iver 2619289. b cies cigs cs snesnecs genes 42-7 91-3 38.99 129-0 125-4 102.9 
MontliyeAcvierste 1940) eee cs ov betidetbusw acho sin « 42-4 98-6 41.81 138-4 30- ee 
Woes preceding: . 38: 130-1 106-4 
anuary AW OM Seem Es Mc rod cass curs tye encwion 43 -2* 86-6 fecal 23 - 20- Bob 
February SPRL Sierras eet ms eh scnitere ds vereccil 42-8 86-6 3706 o.6 314 101.0 
March ieee OA Sewete Cra a cro, Giang: 4. ttes G 43-2 88-0 38.02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April i 7 Soe a pain 43-2*| 89:0 | 38.45*| 197-2 | 122-7 103-7 
May lite JURENCN, Secreatie teen ethene eee, 43-1 89-4 38.53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
ue ae OAS iene te ager see eget ce ae ae 41-7 91-4 Bis) alli! 126-1 124-8 101-0 
a y a A Sema eters cae ee tare a gOS a 42-0 92-3 38.77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
ugust dle, WIGS a tons las Rece eee Seon oe eet oe 42-1 92-7 39.03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September That ae eae ao eee Pal 41-7 93-4 38.95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October LP OAS eer oe AA Oe coc.s ane ban 0 43-0 94-6 40.68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November Tide OASYS | Sel Reais, ie ce 43-1 95-5 41.16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December Ip HO Bes ee ee 43-2 96-0 41.47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January LL OA OMe ee Cr ig eh cee 43 -2* 97-2 41.99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February jp a Le te a ae 42-9 hee 41.70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March Pee AG Metrrey oer ea Rr Ge Sicko G reese 43-0 97-6 41.97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April OAS HS tine eo Makes. cam ae 42-9 98-2 42.13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May LV OEE O Misi store cgrby aeic cow cheats 41-8* 98-6 Ay 2s 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June Ltt OG) er tien kA ear has ccs custo ceeeeat: 40°8 99-1 40.43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July Lhe ey ee CaS Secu tir c) CR RCMP Ere 41-8 99-1 41.42 iayfcl 131-1 104-6 
August OA Olina e oeehs eefic.c cacc.e ore doggies 41-9 98-8 41.40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
September Ue AO hry OS oe es ae 42-4 98-4 41.72 138-1 131-3 105-2 
October 1a OA ORE yea orks tenR cls... kisee emer 42-7 99-3 42.40 140°-3 131-2 106-9 
November Aree OA ORR AE tit, 0 Seyaee cad curren eas 42-8 99-5 42.59 140-9 130-8 107-7 
December [Bs SAA eee icici PAD Sonne cee 42-9 100-0 42.90 142-0 130-7 108-6 
January RALOD Oia t ee ics xo oka 42-6* 101-1 43 .07* 142-5 130°3 109-4 
February ROD Oke rae ae kteste tts ccc suckers 42-3 100-9 42.68 141-2 130-7 108-0 
March LOD OMS osteic Setar ae cece ees 42-5 101-4 43.10 142-6 132-4 107-7 
April EL Oper tater ee Pract 8 Soak iarers 42-8 101-7 43.53 144-0 132-7 108-5 
May IT ORIG, naka seeaittes o Beier at 42-4* 102-5 43 .46* 143-8 132-7 108-4 
June Ieeve td BOVSY 0 aie Bs 2 SR oe ee ne be ee 42-0 103-5 43 47 143-8 133-8 107°5 
July ee LOD Oia Me ceicices eae tence «ont s uh 42-5 103-9 44.16 146-1 135-5 107-8 
August OR Oates a crag tthe. 3s ek ee + 42-5 104-2 44.29 146-6 136-3 107°6 
September oO Qheetee te arn cote te Docrside sear 41-9 104-4 43.74 144-7 137-4 105-3 
October iT hee Lact ai ire 42-9 105-3 45.17 149-5 138-1 108-3 
November de DOO ARR oe hice coecnle skate ates 43-0 106-4 45.75 151-4 138-1 109-6 
December a O5 Ou eon ame testy. ieee om: Sale 43-1 107-7 46.42 153-6 138-4 111-0 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, 
$37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91; January 1, 1950, 39-9 hours, $40.34; May 1, 1950 
42-6 hours, $43.67. earl Eee 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1._UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 


Source: Form UIC 757 












































Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Month -- —— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

February > Ae mua a6 ccs oemaee 84,761 39, 464 124, 225 54,425 33, 159 87, 584 
February ORG A en araine aon) oe eee 54, 136 30,078 84,214 188, 140 45,563 233, 703 
February HOA pee es taray ae CN re cake, Sie 39, 908 32,793 72,701 155, 965 37,140 193, 105 
February fl ASR KR eel Mor tee Sele 16,007 34,178 142,783 43,951 186,734 
February Tee ok, ot pigtub roan rose Ren 10,026 12,990 23,016 * 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
January ONO) ooh avs He ee eee 7,971 9,748 17,719 218,769 55,188 273, 957 
February LO SO) aN ee eee este, axa 8,315 10,076 18,391 * 301,039 74,557 375,596 
March ODO eels tater rs Jeess 9,614 11,429 21,043 300, 352 75,646 375,998 
April OO iad Ghote nek oo ee 11, 967 12,032 23,999 349,098 79,193 428,291 
May OD OAS eres tha 18, 635 15, 386 34,021 310,044 77,797 387, 841 
June OG, Ce eg Beds come aonrae 25,038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70,062 254,397 
July OD Ot een iter arora niin closes 6 208 24,392 15,519 39,911 136, 291 68, 280 204,571 
August LOOM Gte, Zab oe eas 26,391 13,582 39,973 99,100 58,188 157, 288 
Shyhusasree 9 WOM) S ..cocaonoassdeauacae 29,631 16,559 46, 190 97,634 53, 969 151, 603 
October OHO Sree Cnet siek soa 47,469 17,322 64,791 79,760 53,314 133, 074 
IMoysremMoyere WA). C6 na on osoooe Jocoandae 41,144 13,085 |- 54, 229 89, 690 57,310 147,000 
December OS OCR ES ieraieh, toe cess 32,081 11,039 43,120 124, 850 61,456 186, 306 
January 1G Ey Pere thal cers ra)-Touee€ cove or 24, 402 9,968 34,370 173,186 53, 691 226,877 
February TOME eos ee te HLT O AR 24, 983 10,795 35,778 231, 826 68, 220 300, 046 








(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
DECEMBER 28, 1950 


Source: Form UIC 751 


Nee eee nae 


ee nn 





Industry 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping...............-.-+-+-++++: 
J PcG TTR es Os Ga cn oce dc oop ep oemomond Crem sacooinr cic %% 
[ei (clels © age co bo Deon aac een Od aroo oe oS perme aaon to oi 
Ii[shae sta Roatan Oa aA 5 POL NOt tetera oe Ib coc mexon car 
Other domo ie ye, once ace clei ieir ea teregectae ei aes 
LILI s) La oS Re ee a OIA PERE ACI ear WN S ricci 
(Copa Tri bak peli ol NOs Ato Ee eat No Os Bee ya eaten eye oh 

Metallic ores— 
U Relov Ware oe er eis rian warhead Wingy, pO a entrain tonne 
ev alta bere Alt Mew b mote Pree ta trea aA Lar rag OIG DN EIS A 
IN ice Mert heres ar re n caeee L ieler aioe ere ancir leks tee eka 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals....... 
Prospecting and oil producing..........++seeeeee ee eres 
Manufacturing..............- 02 ee esse eee e ene te ener ees 
Hood and dened rediproduUctee ee ce eter teeter ree ieee 
Textiles, apparel, 6bC:.. 2... serie + os eee ile rete 
Lumber and finished lumber products............-.+++- 
Pulp and paper products and printing..........-----+.++: 
@hemiucalsiand allied products... -m ste ier 
Products of petroleum and coal............---++++++++e> 
Rubber Products te eccpictersls cle lieteleterssereneks els ote eh Tate 
eatheriand Products sees as cerreliee otic etter Mera rae 
Stone, clay and glass products.............2---+----+005 
roman steel and. DLOCMUCUSeciere cecil ieee entities 
Non-ferrous metals and products.............--++-+++:: 
Via chimery. cocci cae ccc oeta ctasieieisiclt eielemmtarneise ori tis 
Electrical equipment and products.............-.-+---- 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturmg..... 
Construction 2. sos cece heen ce es See oe eerie 
Transportation and Storage...............-----+0- +0255 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 
A Wat Cae ea A erie tim Mais Eh. doorman ae Ode 
Wihdlesalle 40) ae). 5 peiccisacua Navies cpeariaes eto raters tae esperar 
deat ht Potente) Me Sri 6 AE aera hic NER SERS oy coal eF TUNT 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate........................-- 
ES gd eee Re Bee Ar i Aoi ae Tom eon aio D motud o 
LEA obit ae Yn hig OOP aan ic Pe toca an Asbo as 
DOmMestiGay . << ans Use ela ee tee eens 5 a eenomicane 
Personal 40.) ; & ee ee ec obtener 
Other Servicer no ee re Se eesti eck a eta eens eee 
ATL In@ustries 24 es hae ee eee ee 








Male 


Female 


sewer ec ere 





Change From 
November 30, 1950 


Absolute 


Percentage 


—35°9 


— 22°74 
—25:-0 
—11:5 

+6:5 


re ee ee 


eee wo eee ee ee ee ee ee ee a | ee ee ee Ee ee SS SS 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE 


BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS 


Occupational Group 


Source: Form UIC 757 


ES SR RS SSeS 


Unfilled Vacancies 























Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers. ... 1,381 292 Slot 
OlericalMWorkorso tts 5 s.r Pe oo: 1,457 2,971 4,428 
SalesWorkerss er wna ne eet a 1,209 845 2,054 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers 464 4, 242 4,706 
CAIN OM Merce opay Ose sia ioe ceo thcvew cbotialies Sieg ae = aoe 33 
Agriculture and Fishing........:........ Cai hee ee ee 222 
Skilled and semiskilled Workers......... Ivison 1,158 18,715 
Food and kindred products.......... 37 29 66 
Textiles; clothing, etc................- 123 857 980 
Lumber and wood products......... 13, 837 3 13, 840 
Pulp, paper and printing............. 61 16 77 
Leather and products............... 52 111 163 
Stone, clay and glass producets....... Ot eels eee ee: 13 

MG Lailtyrois etn gestae Mase a Serene: onsite ale 1,178 8 1,186 
HUES Calian «tao News Matdeints-chlsavu.ck 2 154 36 190 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c..... Lhe see eee 15 

EVI ran Got eaves one rae eral abet aisonaes LO-1P UR aie aes. 76 
Constmucnlomeacnwag tee es cass ee OG |B Nee 516 
Transportation (except seamen)...... ABIES eke 481 
Communications and public utility. . 40; |p eae Rate ees. 45 
alira Geran Cusetayl COs hs otra oe sich ete a 82 57 139 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 718 28 746 
UOROILGU See cee tere hat ce cicle oie) victienele cee 44 8 52 

PATI PROUUICES Ash ss taiae arasaid cc bs sesyaiels 125 5 130 
UinskalledswWiorkersse as seacice stiches socks as 2,079 460 2,539 
HOOGMANC tO WACCOss sees seit es > eiae 22 64 86 
Lumber and lumber products........ 412 10 422 
Metallworlkan tesa tanmccscshs ook. won 45 1 46 
Gonstriction’ henascee os Aah ok. cee ee 2350 | Reeee ete. 233 
Other unskilled workers............. 1,367 385 1752 

PO Cal yea Sa eee Seok oes os 24, 402 9,968 34,370 











APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
AT DECEMBER 28, 1950 








Live Applications For Employment 





Male 


3,231 
6, 247 
3, 932 
13,771 
3,304 


173,186 


Female Total 
853 4,084 
11, 934 18,181 
5, 782 9,714 
10,319 24,090 
78 3,382 
695 2,645 
12,425 81,076 
874 2,191 
7,503 9,677 
67 6,035 
281 767 
630 1, 871 
25 VOT 
297 6,563 
163 1,084 
56 386 
1 745 
3 UB Si 
49 10,415 
1 357 
1,119 2,806 
1,116 9,816 
154 1Ai5e 
86 2,956 
11, 605 83,705 
3, 269 5,487 
263 4,347 
223 2,483 
38 13,479 
7,812 57,959 
53,691 226,877 





TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER 1950 


Source: Form UIC 751 














Industry Vacancies 
Notified 
Aaiuilhsines UO Glariaret INE) qe aes Choe apo eee emo necaas 5 Oca aero one thisd omoe mee 211 
(Gl 21 Ceenee ee Mer Per nce CRO Re At) SYP c.. ie boc htes andl eyes Wardeoveas elas 1,573 
UNA TTaTT ee OP eR Fe LI RS Vece asc PM ce OR, eric trars leat: Shader Reis sacs fla Stet MboeaS-avshs) onan 166 
AV IGNTTIEXELRDER DODD. © Aor, Gace ces CemOees Ooks: ACME NE ARES UACTe CF ICI ne cr Rae ene: en a 3,481 
Rood anagkindred pLroductst sa wade ea er artes eee uci series es eiceya et 334 
MNexvilesrAppaLelMOt Cue terre kth ome Meteo aes dete a tarred. Slee eis oa feccrstorntstars yavacareps 590 
umibenandstimshedulumiberiproductss...2 0 rant sake se biome ae st talel-lels 451 
RulplanadipapersproductsvanG sprinting asset eee ey -re iene cia aet-icle oie 201 
@henucalsrendsallredsproductstees soit ae eee airmen teen cPntres elo leta tetera thee 102 
Productsompetroleumanducosler so. 0ee mae o: ut dematee aaa. cider eal sie 24 
RUUD Pere DEOGLUC LSP ere eae arietn iste sens coon Sj hg see Sree eens chet, sicleuesovo espe oere 53 
Wea thenancdeproductsnc starter ac: ie-i.vack Halse nein 2 RORIta teres deve anes. shear sik 114 
Shion, Gyr @incl Makes jedeye lies. shonaneoasntaceosodsodc anh dade neondabe onc 88 
Toroyny Gyarel eared Buatsl Fee OGhnonouscdonoe pao muna bouoe a1 ddog Hobo Saecneaao0 288 
Non -fTeLEOUsHMeLA Sian pLOUUCUs ts cons cen srteetr slate crite ia ciete iris bitret=ihe)c1 1 176 
WILMA oes Sno Con aad OOOS DMO ERNODE Doe sane onuls codo oe dG> (mcmunmaor a 
Electrical equipment and products.............s.0ceeese eee e eee ee eees 18 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..............-......-5: ; oar 
GONSELUCHLO nee rE a iret teats sole air c atacteh slate sve We teip pen su omeunva! syebetiys: © ocatet svete : ae 
Transportation and Storage.............--:see sees renee renee nee e eee efi 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities......-...:......5.++++-00-----4->> bee 
LIST er Ch ee a ee tet orcece reds, ey A Aalot ate =: exc als Sidi duaictn\ o# sisi shales Syaiecpaey tegele (eVor s/s er*) Fp ; 
inancewinsurance shvealelMstater. scmmeee +4: ae as seen tiers sorters ldo : ae 
SPRITES ooo aii oaelde om Gd ook ook ROGUE? RE neko te Stag cic Sorc myo. can o 8 keener ; 
PATIENT TAC TISELICS Hae eeiR css og 2c Or ince Sere nee eto here oN 18,835 


Weekly Average 


Referrals | Placements 
218 175 
975 942 
160 UU, 

3, 620 2,510 
363 263 
516 385 
456 373 
211 146 
114 58 

16 9 
52 By 
111 79 
88 63 
294 205 
166 109 
200 136 
170 118 
863 529 

1, 680 1,409 
916 736 
130 84 

2,528 1,869 
246 124 

9,550 iesoe 


20,023 15,783 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS DECEMBER 1 TO DECEMBER 28, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT JANUARY 25, 1951 


(Source: Form UIC 7651) 


a ee een eS Ee 














Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled | tered | Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to —_—_—_————_————|} endof | Jan. 25 

period period period | vacancies| Regular period 1951 
Newfoundland............... 336 187 2,206 269 144 4,163 7,181 
Gorner Brookes eeecee sees 183 175 450 115 10. 760 1,474 
rand Falls eee. eek oe eel. aba REE 100 T. | Peeetek eet eee te cree eer 355 541 
Ship UKM, s So.8m0 popodad oDtOC 153 12 1,566 154 134 3,048 5, 166 
Prince Edward Island........ 798 8i 1,832 955 173 1,759 2,665 
Charlottetown. cc. <<-% oe. 205 68 857 340 142 1,048 1,673 
Summersideweerese deceeese 493 13 975 615 31 faint 992 
Nova Scotia................... 2,240 608 7,212 2,803 1,902 11,903 16,231 
IATA OLS be rel-beelefelersrcielerieterels =e 7 3 270 79 40 402 548 
Bridgewater.........+.+++++- 99 10 365 31 14 622 798 
IS MEDS sasoooane Ree se ee cate 1.012 456 2,386 1,337 953 3,443 4,279 
Wnvernessea.eeoce decid ete crer Q 1 120 10 9 247 481 
leninwilleeoagscobogunccacesas 35, 46 537 35 20 915 1,554 
Ii verpOOlee ceemmetser ran si ciel 17 9 163 15 11 325 421 
New Glasgow..........++++- 515 32 949 610 444 1,305 1,835 
Spring hill assesses vets GAM poo 139 33 90 939 975 
feniGMeN Aaah ocnobon jeUDQooOouS 413 31 1,319 511 288 2,562 3,602 
AUTULO. oo 52h tee cee cists armies 86 19 397 109 63 604 660 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 20 8 567 33 40 1, 239 1,778 
New Brunswick............. 2,385 1,039 6,742 2,438 1,429 10,493 | 12,629 
Bathurst... ccc eles le o+-1= 37 73 453 19 12 729 1,075 
Campbellton... .........:0.- 62 30 397 112 81 624 791 
Edmundston............-++6 110 19 286 132 58 401 546 
Fredericton...........-+++++- 257 212 431 229 178 558 662 
WT ion coc apoaamdoigpogacuDe 85 18 249 93 68 338 315 
IMGnCbONE ce dleeieteie-reieis cis sforate 1.163 A417 2,295 Thali 409 3,003 4,117 
INGWEASULO 0:6 <.cre:ciuielore'e.afe e'e > "6 34 335 45 42 644 890 
Shh CO) Nes sabaybocSbEpAaGoE 437 169 1,477 499 362 2,584 2,450 
Sten tep enc scterterise ere raiat: 36 if 389 82 60 1,012 1,206 
IEEE? Coocsaopacuseduenncneoc 91 43 151 59 47 175 170 
WoodStook seine sani. Saree ate» 31 17 279 51 29 425 407 
Quebec.........---- see eee ees 14,921 | 14,732 | 47,552 | 12,985 8,464 71,106 | 88,130 
Asbest0os.......--.-.+e- eee 13 co 205 16 12 280 295 
Beauharnois...........++-++- 151 50 337 143 94 587 652 
Bucking arneeeenr etter cert 43 152 253 63 41 479 507 
@aisapscal aarti seresres 1 141 169 8 3 311 513 
Chandler, ...240j: 4s0aese= = 148 232 402 68 68 580 1,251 
@hicoutimi 72. cece er 391 476 650 192 112 852 852 
Dolbeau..... sels alplaibias efefaiereieis 20 3 127 20 8 175 246 
Drummondville............. 161 ie 545 166 133 1,170 1,505 
Iwo ICN, ssa ggeooonanoO00 OGG 4G 87 202 3 32 365 44 
(OnE ON /ooooo dba OFOD TOU OCOD 112 21 529 131 91 822 954 
EL UU a tee By Re ete Pcie 994 254 1,204 277 220 1,772 2,294 
Joliette See ers hoc nee 99 411 626 172 121 1,028 1,315 
JONQUICTE Wes cvce ate tersies salves © 362 225 518 216 142 688 939 
Weachuite cere wee toils le ere 24 5 224 26 21 350 389 
IGEY IER CER) Gannrconancocedoc 23 37 560 17 12 834 1,144 
IGE ANTKObou ooo dodoa0CcauDOK 1.264 2,086 666 152 188 381 458 
1 Bhat Nes One DE OER IOS cOOOr 252 81 1,207 927 192 1,821 2,486 
Matine onc ede ciau.c a ae eee 430 655 254 82 53 365 743 
Megantic..) dereeiarc « wie sjeereels 276 145 402 153 152 BVA 330 
Mont-Uaurietae ricer 27 278 114 37 24 177 212 
IMontmagny teerimece ecient 19 65 563 17 ii 759 1,072 
Montreal (26 fetes clei t reer 6.397 2,831 18, 134 6, 099 3, 868 27,358 33,365 
Bort Alired Moke. scribe sect A lil 292 20 19 517 505 
Quebecor atte cise cieteectelers 982 943 5, 534 1,043 482 8, 680 10, 755 
FRAMOUSKAE fase ns oles ait cette ay 1,363 636 54 63 1,038 1,429 
Riviere: G@uywoup-cee. > settee 9g 9 661 28 19 1,072 1,398 
IefoheN ce ens 460 CPO Ua06 Coad 494 27 598 247 124 559 804 
Ste wAgathe eeece oc clerks teers 194 54 257 104 91 293 375 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 39 8 465 25 18 456 615 
Ste. Therese: i250 ..setare 4G 17 411 53 48 847 985 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 97 796 542 158 104 851 881 
St. EyacinGhene cs. ode te: 169 112 624 176 156 1,024 1, 202 
DL CATS antec rstascuersrctetmrsters 286 89 490 249 119 734 882 
StaJeéromet-oate. cece keen 182 Be 603 171 140 710 843 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 162 371 497 111 115 634 863 
Shawinigan Falls............ 457 529 1,184 318 226 1,759 2,219 
Sherbrookeseaee-- ieee 603 200 1,807 720 409 2,217 2,584 
Borel sicaiok terte sores. apstetetes 125 109 1,004 44 41 1,759 TL Gly 
Thetford Mines.:.......j.¢... 159 52 455 214 114 610 754 
Three: Riversares. <li l-ersiets 361 519 2,115 562 296 3, 287 Ae 
Val. d’ Ore: eererecics aint aerate 199 801 325 159 112 407 457 
Walley tieldtemireteerietseritteisel 105 35 691 138 125 1,353 1,581 
Victoria Villewenetercteleite stctere 66 45 470 77 49 818 981 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS DECEMBER 1 TO DECEMBER 28, 1950; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT JANUARY 25, 1951—Continued 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 
00008» See 


Vacancies Applicants 
pe Farge ten er a IE AH md BBs 9 os gc ee 
Regis- I 
Office Reported Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced ae pes 
during end of during to ——————————| end of Jan. 25 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 
Ontarios wei ccos sce tas 34,859 13,121 ; 5 
AINPTIOF voces ses sewesicn see ae "38 4 38 Gueee eee ples any bs dered wee 
DALEIOy deci at's coe SR sie sas 215 52 400 235 190 10 372 499 
Bele yee ee en aicic nicks eos geese 178 35 429 162 99 32 543 813 
SERCO D ENC BOs. clei scide's ater 51 7 217 51 42 2 326 412 
BER M pon ee ess cecie devas e 82 32 135 84 52 5 131 184 
gantlord Bere < x.lendoe ac.« 426 100 1,068 456 186 187 1,207 1,419 
Btpekyillesee Par 2s: 129 7 251 138 88 36 "265 "340 
Garlevon TIGCe ss. oeeskias sce 18 4 83 17 15. one 185 255 
G@hetham OG A... ain: os 259 48 781 398 159 ane 772 1,036 
ohare a Ghee ees 135 12 246 161 108 27 264 318 
VOU WOO F7-Ry ois cies oe wi ¢ 49 5 254 60 31 16 556 784 
Gornwell Wee: cccake aes oes 288 9 853 342 208 83 1,349 1,729 
Wort Wrie. €2).8. 2... kas. 36 10 95 41 22 3 oo 279 
Port, France): ..ccecescs.6- 128 89 190 140 102 19 148 161 
Fort William............0.06 418 191 1, 282 675 581 115 1,149 1,407 
Se Fee Sees 285 183 319 217 177 28 280 "344 
GananOquertricsccce «nak ces 56 4 113 67 33 22 164 207 
Godenichtteeessmsosce nae ce 29 48 168 19 13 4 254 349 
Selon eee e ee 255s 294 74 413 240 82 104 415 550 
Favicon: | eee 2,261 502 4,496 2,445 1,562 390 4,399 5, 624 
Hawkesbury........ Me taes's 34 23 441 OU, 22 3 603 645 
Ingersoll. sionon JORG e Go Uene 389 33 540 385 Pct Y | ba athe he 238 221 
Ia puskasinieonsecests tate cele e 333 763 83 66 WY Wont cae 77 60 
Wenoraeacsenenieias iplslatat ease 51 67 228 106 130 4 274 337 
Cn @ BLOM enters raed ete Seietisusvais 522 70 928 552 425 46 810 1,026 
Kirkland lakers eos... ccce 213 151 381 257 109 38 426 492 
Kitchener-Waterloo eres terete for 525 180 725 559 407 a 523 653 
Beaming toner acsccele dees cee A 56 11 703 465 48 4 640 519 
UNSA Vemeie tates nce eee 69 10 207 83 an 10 213 358 
SIR TOW Clare tence isl fats 16 19 132 26 12ie |S eer 204 220 
On ontmeseme tease ites alae UL Vara 538 2,794 1,770 1,197 287 1,769 2,309 
IMicllan Ginepri. ce fee asec sors 45 13 642 61 Som Penne 992 1,131 
ING DANCE A meh cece ab els ete ais she LP Rees ot 124 16 TERS ere vac tee 213 834 
INewallOrontowes sss cciet oes oe 566 113 837 643 452 12 625 963 
INiagaraphiall scence. 261 42 678 263 167 44 871 1,010 
INorthe Ba yiaene sc ce acts essiecere's 543 99 807 556 420 87 559 724 
Oil Vig eee ec cee siete tae. s 164 22 319 163 111 45 436 |, 611 
Oshawa Pee sea ene s 759 186 1,593 875 596 54 Tey 1 et a 
Ottawa soscaricntsesis « 1,258 566 2,047 1,234 668 224 2,468 3, 453 
OwentSoundtereces. eee ces 192 27 784 272 151 42 el 1,070 
[BR yey RONG |. So choain oGoROCaG Dee | Recaro es gi el 28 17 8 212 266 
Pembroke erecta sass 205 197 393 164 131 6 523 767 
PERCE cere eck ee ine 6 55 14 221 58 46 9 309 323 
IPeterbDOrouglycceecis socio =< 194 62 639 208 185 if 1,087 lth 
ACTON Sas eeteeica es Sosteee ss 22 3 188 By 21 1 305 385 
RorteAT chia see eee 841 955 ibealfil 394 703 18 LG hleery 1,540 
ore Colbornes se aenicesacte ee © 78 33 265 78 40 29 431 450 
IPTESCOLLEE tA inaas ooo ecate 27 23 192 30 A a Nes eters Bee re 278 380 
Reenire wa mec ssc cenccs aes 76 1 188 97 78 4 188 269 
St, Catharinestrce..s<+- eee 459 193 1,126 395 248 68 1,596 1,994 
Stmemomas/saac a cic ae carn saree 854 124 435 437 229 36 337 393 
Danian ae hese aeeesae 22 68 472 220 156 9 602 699 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 514 145 410 307 247 79 414 584 
SiImCOGMerne orleans dene 62 21 273 78 59 1 314 543 
Siouxmuookoutuneanadee ses 85 33 158 120 43 3 90 99 
Smnithswlallaeeee secon. evens 34 5 189 29 8 19 393 397 
SCratl OnGecere aie cect mas 127 24 256 148 81 28 349 454 
Sturgeonsbialiigaeeess. else - 74 22 303 89 29 30 393 357 
SUG Dunya ere cee hice 562 484 976 597 234 127 948 1,318 
PLimmMinss ae eee ee eee 267 359 794 36 392 43 913 1,051 
BLOT ON COS Peart eicercteitenearaleise.e WE, TRS 5, 262 19,615 16,118 11,084 ibs 11, 263 15, 434 
pLFen LON ceyrantioteierectsalereeraace 123 20 491 167 98 4 495 658 
Walkerton. eernpiitetente «5 ses 45 32 130 50 CAG ual | aoe pec. 192 356 
IWiailllaceloiin pee rcrtereriere ste viele) sre GBs |tesewerees 235 65 48 10 260 483 
Welland x. S. eared wistsiais ons 291 60 574 309 174 28 ow es 
WIGS LOM carer PacrvScterictrorereieievenete's 364 291 661 410 270 13 384 528 
Win dsorinaies «c-acisaes sitaseas 1,845 276 3,569 2,219 1, 423 180 4,338 4,688 
Woodstock sme nncs s+ snes 87 31 204 86 63 4 162 236 
Mamitoba.. ea. sine cccceciciee 3,697 1,330 12,156 5,491 2,968 1,803 13,299 17,2382 
Byendon beet Ges. bce "284 145 727 304 168 49 895 | 1,256 
Dan phineee eee need «sce conte : 56 3 337 81 41 14 400 594 
Wigton. 1798. sea. tate. 3 9 157 17 46 12 124 168 
Portage la Prairie............ 72 20 401 78 53 12 549 744 
Bebe ag. ds tss che ce ie. 24 26 57 8 Te NE otic 101 111 
\WANNIDC Ecce vevactas. ois: eataels 3,218 27 10,477 4,943 2,649 1,716 11, 230 14,359 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS DECEMBER 1 TO DECEMBER 28, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT JANUARY 25, 1951— Concluded 


(Source: Form UIC 7651) 


Se SS EE Eee eee SSeS eee 
a 








Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- Unplaced 
Reported Unfilled heed Referred Dighaments Unplaced adh 
during end of dure tOWWE | i se ee ORO dl ay Neat 
period period period vacancies} Peoular | Casual period 1951 
pecbacuew ar SBE MIO SaAOe 2,011 bit q eee 2,398 ae on ae reli 
BLOVAD scccc pesivicsiersiciestnesle 6 47 3 8 
Moore MATS pak (ete 218 78 He oe be . a vee ale 
orth Battleford............ 88 38 38 8 
Prince Alberti... ico.s ocsss 000 150 41 688 190 67 33 iE PA 1,586 
RODIN eerie cherie ecte eseleisielss ese 856 118 2,367 1,074 565 196 2,514 3,281 
DAS KAUOOM es ieee sls clei creiets ereieie 446 176 1,547 435 182 133 2,431 3,167 
Swift Current.......c0.essse> 53 a 386 80 29 9 595 838 
Weyburn...... RS ee om hie 43 20 192 67 43 9 245 323 
Yorkton....... pha id caciarOene 110 50 747 101 57 14 1,135 1,504 
ae BAR Ri ern bas tae aee 5 atte aes ae arts sn me te relat 
MATINIOLO says tates oie nie eke sors 5 
eoley rs eas een 1,578 aie 3; ve tT; sa ore 356 4, ai 5, a 
MUM NOWOr cme cietreiciosereie eres 53 Dail i MRR OOS Set Ghcieterstexe 
Hamonton DR Bae ene ace 7p ie oe 5, Yes 25 re, il; hes 479 4, a 6, oy 
SOM oe eet ake oeteie beste tisiecelee 210 170 Weare te cessaye 8 
Meth Dridgesn s. sse einem sl- 223 15 858 251 83 100 1,185 2,036 
Medicine Hat............-+«. 78 a 393 101 66 25 462 578 
Reds Deer ess cn ceee ect sets 77 25 290 97 53 8 451 629 
British Columbia............. 9,038 1,469 27,787 9,979 6,684 1,209 37,5081 48,671 
Chilliwackiwecececce cusses. 96 8 858 114 40 62 1,555 2,177 
pourenay Rn Scns sete ment 23 Pall fe ~ i. 1 aa 1, eh 
@ranbrooks.see sce. nee eles 20 (eule ye OA ee PI BE ine a ces 3 62 
Dawson Creek........cs000+. 291 3 370 293 291 All| Roe eee 202 259 
Duncan sense case checletens 84 40 325 104 41 9 399 943 
Kamloops cpaccc cece 93 31 269 82 69 silieoe chines 372 527 
Krelownasmunces ccitcwcten sere 90 6 694 87 55 27 910 1,299 
Nannie REA ea os Nesters a 0 at it e a ie ot 2, a 
INeGlSOn ee fence cc enicic ce asic 6 2 3 3 3 35 
New Westminster............ 749 89 3,118 841 638 81 5,336 6,107 
Penticton ieee. so cces pose ee 83 # 503 103 88 1 624 1,361 
PortrAlbernic. oa: ceeeccncee 133 27 372 146 90 19 406 874 
Prince George.......--.+se+- 506 77 722 565 371 79 420 358 
Prince Rupert........0.++++% 141 86 294 97 Sooelakabrian es 540 528 
Erineeton Ae en rece Pee ay Senter a a oe mm Leemac it ae ee 
Abe hl Bree én) Sen cet tru Gace 2 8 
encores Sat SLO eo omen 5,379 ae 15, ae 6, 34 Be i 695 19,588 a 439 
ernon....... aifecais «ate eisrers 0.075 103 2 , 262 
WAGCOTIS coc toes eeiois dieteleiaiacle + 844 160 HE 958 627 149 2,578 3,293 
Whitehorse..........-0-ce00- 91 56 143 33 42 1 287 271 
Canadar. Scena acs cceee sees 75,339 34,737 | 184,648 80,090 51,691 11,440 | 227,490 | 293,715 
Maleseits oicicc vons nemo s's 49,816 24,742 | 141,878 53,007 36,390 7,067 | 173,593 | 226,090 
Bemales i. .s....- cocte cielo sol) tnVa! 9,995 42,765 27,083 15,301 4,373 53, 897 67, 625 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1940-1956 


Source: Form UIC 751 


a 
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Applications Placements 
Year —_— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
TOA yee ee lic. eRe ekhocine con s eae 653, 455 235, 150 888,595 336, 507 138,599 475,106 
1 OY, HRS ie Py RENE re ai cri Seem See Bo 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331,997 175,766 507,763 
OG oI Rate Se or te Ciao, CDK 1,044, 610 499,519 | 1,544,129 597,161 298,460 895,621 
UGA SIRT: Appt aie sccko alee o aitte cisie erate ioko arent 1,681,411 1,008,211 2,689, 622 1, 239,900 704, 126 1,944,026 
O44 eer mieree totais cre tye steve eres «cis tole otetelsiieys 1,583,010 902,273 2,485, 283 1,101,854 638,063 1,739,917 
DOAB Ree. OB epi Fe ee MU Sa Sains Aare 1, 855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984} 1,095,641 397,940 | 1,493,581 
De ae be ak ae Seen eee oe 1,464,533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624,052 235,360 859, 412 
EY 7 Pe an oe eS Se AON meee, RS 8 Set Oe 1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629,223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
LOD Se ees SPO iantelcinte sis eiscess lore etaterenere 1,197,295 459,332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
1 GAG EA A eas Bee a test lone atayetoie nesieeoieie 1, 295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
WODO (S22 weeks) =. cincsievec oss eraiascierssatersts fee 1,500, 763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 


i 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATIONZEUNDER ) 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT ae Sar 


(Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S.) 
208080808088 





At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 
A Pee Coser ee erry mete MO kee 8 ert 2,625, 000 2,519, 100 105, 900 
(DEA nee, Bae an Be eae nt i. Annan Ay Sits! 2,678,000 2,525,700 | 152, 300 
ETRE ATE ig et 0 Si: a en RR 2,667,000 | 214447900 | 222° 100 
obrtiy  et e M er AO Gna ia kde meee 2,659,000 2,361,800 | 297,200 
ESS oe GRere p+ a Catan oe ORS RS aon CMe ra 2,644,000 2,357,800 | 286, 200 
PNG a le ae heme Se ee cate RR tor ed vied cbs nd's asc SoomsiGh ot 2,715, 000 2,449, 600 | 265,400 
lay eee Re te ark eer mr os 2,659 , 000 2,449,100 | 209'.900 
TCTs. | AMG WS 8 ie 1 3 ea 2, 690,000 2,543,500 | 146, 500 
Sale ee eh i als dee. ee ee 2,733,000 2623, 600 | 109, 400 
NOG neteen ony ner eh ek tees Shee ae cy ee ee 2,735,000 2 642.500 92/500 
Seria ber sner ene ee aay tn rie el en 2,763,000 2, 664, 100 98,900 
OCUO Dee ONIN rile eRe tns celeste Say SURE ihe oligo t aE. 2,811,000 2,731, 700 79,300 
Nare per | thee Ne dese dann at ghee, 2, 838,000 2,747,700 | 90,300 


1 Ordinary claimants signing live Unemployment register on last working day of the preceding month, 


TABLE E-2._PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER (REGULAR AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT), BY NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY._ON THE 
REGISTER, AS OF DECEMBER 30, 1950 


(Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S.) 

















6 days 4s 73 day 
Province and Sex Toran eee ae ne ee aed nails 5 
under ae ays 8 aa |_over 

ING WiGUn Gland wanerinasmernrecr tin see stick 1, 680 619 172 323 387 79 100 
MS ORS On 2 er erie reo Oey 1, 643 612 168 313 380 iG 98 
Memalemeen pe ee ee cet ns 37 7 4 10 a 7 2 

CNT al) epee ee ie oe es trae tate tce : (1, 435) (488) (115) (182) (309) (131)| (210) 

PC OLIALG) sia. sae asa datns eels ota oes 5's % (172) (44) (17) (18) (46) (18)| (29) 
iprincerHia warGulsland ee ecti Weise ce 1,493 547 224 325 224 81 | 92 
INDICE ean a etl: Jo So ar eae ks Sane Aree 1,276 500 206 280 178 Spe 60 
(Hema ota ee ee ee ee ee nr ae 217 47 18 45 46 29 | 32 
INOVETOCOLIAM EE eat eee ee come ie eares 10, 133 2,832 1, 236 1,777 1, 852 965 1,471 
LO sialele eteteteto Oe. vats ote atana w sloveiacdte ochesne s 8,856 2,576 1,130 1,602 1,601 790 OW, 
Bermalot. etcetera diet mca n) ccite brows Ira lt 256 106 175 251 175 314 
ING WABrUNS WIC oentyt rycen rei onsecion ews 9,601 2,670 1278 1,772 1,992 718 ES Bal 
WIG ere 3 etree Cie one aoe eee 7,752 2,298 1,092 1,430 1,528 557 847 
Heine Ome Cee, ae eT Be ctatecasietec.s 1,849 ode 186 432 464 161 324 
@uSbeCtae ee. Save es ladeencs di susan Sa 68,581 18, 636 10,436 12,653 11,480 6,141 | 9,235 
CH NS i eects cE POSS Se TET SAC eee ee ee 52,356 15,114 8,476 10, 261 8,610 4,150 5,745 
OSs) 871) ()9, Ah eae ee on 16,225 3,022 1,960 2,392 2,870 1,991 3,490 
CONC TI Oy, ee ae ie ais tic Oe he kw ER eek 48,623 16,051 7,463 8,740 6,901 2,966 6, 502 
Vic Gee eee yore eta i ee nt 36,410 13,018 6,150 6, 902 4,772 1,699 3,869 
IQsoat ei SON SEs he ene eee 125213 3,033 3u3 1,838 2,129 267 2,633 
Manito pa sorer ne eee weed seen ae es 11,124 3,425 1,552 2,245 1,973 588 1,341 
CW 2 ate ci, Sics, ic REND RED aCe REIT 8,421 2,558 1, 284 1,865 ool 354 | 829 
ermal vere reir et ertivied’o tisha eee 2,703 867 268 380 442 234 | 512 
Sackatonowaliarravwe aya eae ctesirosicyenve ss 8, 043 2,511 1,158 1,970 1, 623 316 | 465 
CAE) eo Sects ROCIO OD OME Oe erie 6, 752 2,086 1,035 1,764 1,404 206 257 
MH OIN A Ges se eae aren ncGik ww craton 1,291 425 123 206 219 110 | 208 
AID Oriey were ee ee Shoes costae celtic cd aloes rershe 10,757 3,954 1,297 2,102 1,811 478 | 1,065 
Me] Oe Pee ent Re er 2s aie yuo Sire ahs 9,108 3, 649 1,138 1,890 1,437 284 710 
IHG Al Swe ee ees ee a a. says nices 1,649 305 159 262 374 194 355 
lByals sla Colao os oococeaneaancaaanoses 32,310 9,300 4,697 6, 716 6,111 2,321 3,165 
Ce ons GDid ROO Eo OCIS TNCs SIR OIE: 26, 693 7,796 3,955 5, 708 5,031 1,787 2,366 
INT cot ey Syn Tt Ore LEN Sm 9 ee 5,617 1,504 742 958 1,080 534 799 
PIOTAU eetee on ieee Mee aa atte nage 202,345 60,545 29,513 38,673 34,354 14,653 | 24,607 
AUCH ond Bea At RR ne Se 159, 267 50, 207 24,634 32,065 26,472 9,951 15,938 
UR MAT, Sh oe cetera scars cneinale oars 43,078 10,338 4,879 6,608 7,882 4,702 8,669 


N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the totals. 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, 
(Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S.) 








Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
PATEUAL Vir siais' ste tars Cate | as ec elaie ofa. 4, 637 11,751 20,412 71, 932 63,681 | 100,304 | 126,649 182, 053 
February ....'.2.2 07 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59, 098 47,141 76, 723 93, 463 109, 282 
Mia roli ee oe seicttend. 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 63, 869 88,786 119, 533 
ADT Sa it cage e ac 2,925 3,953 6,463 8, 430 35,781 35, 859 48, 963 58,141 80, 028 
Mia onesieas ccteenus a 2,799 2,027 4,654 8,825 34,777 27,603 33,617 52,675 71,619 
JUNG tries «5 secede os 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 31,543 44,783 51,284 
DUS aes ports cbectme 2,668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 20,034 30,487 43,486 43, 929 
PUQUBE 5.4. aps 2 oho: aute one 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 17,281 24,972 50,291 61,545 
September.......... 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 20,883 28,143 51,935 42, 229 
October: a:.<'gcmena. a 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34, 891 29,369 38,104 69,349 62, 243 
November.......... 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 42,385 66,426 | 114,888 93,016 
December.......... 3,337 6,562 13,770 57,612 52,479 73,578 | 105,939 | 139,406 134,218 

OCA Sats ore eis 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 442,854 | 649,090 | 933,832 | 1,050,979 
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INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 

















TABLE E-4. 
DECEMBER, 1950 
(Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, IDEBsSs) 
Claims filed at Local Offices |Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 
Province ; = Not 
Total } Initial Renewal ee d enilied eee Pending 
of 2 Benefit | Benefit 

Newioidlacd ae 1,120} 1,029 91 905 562 343 630 
(790) (723) (67) (640) (323) (317) (583) 

Princevwd ward slslandecss.c seater thr: 1,079 774 305 809 662 147 408 
IN onig heel Aenea a oe, barren iad cacinaons tay. ots 6, 664 4,296 2,368 5, 226 4,056 LalZ0 2,798 
INewiblunSwitlcsaeeee ree. a -eee eer 4,893 3,495 1,398 4,143 3,148 995 1,871 
Quebec ee ware 2 seer ete: 45,046 30,145 14,901 35, 063 220 7,812 17, 706 
ODEATIO Nee ie ree areas) tre atale Goaregs setae 34, 405 22,715 11,690 30,008 22, 854 7,154 11,059 
IMATILOOA oUt ce Meee Gite crear 7,977 5, 293 2,684 6,190 4,450 1,740 3,020 
Se oleate Wall eon naan ek oe ntiee eean 5,685 4,163 1,522 4,762 3,496 1,266 2,103 
JON Scr cl fs Rea eats seath once ater nme dk seit city Ooee 6,099 4,478 1,621 5,881 4,479 1,402 2,148 
British Coltmpidet oneee ca ceie eles writers 21,250 13, 448 7,802 18,418 13,998 4,420 7,698 
Total Canada, December 1950........ 134,218 89, 836 44,382 | 111,405 84,956 26,449 49,436 
Total Canada, November 1950........ 93,016 58,012 35,004 82,319 64,562 ily ray 26, 623 
Total Canada, December 1949........ 139,406 91,957 47,449 123 , 662 103 , 006 20,656 47,455 


1 In addition, revised claims received numbered 11,613. 


these, 815 were special requests not granted, and 1,258 were appeals by claimants. | 
in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in New 


pending at the end of the month, %-Figures 
are not included in the totals. 


2 In addition, 12,372 revised claims were disposed of. Of 
There were 1,971 revised claims 
foundland. These 


TABLE E-5._REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 























(Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBs.) 
Month of | Month of [Cumulative 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement December | December Cument 
1950 * 1949 2 Fiscal Year 
Claims Disallowed 

Regulares Gece.’ se Lode as « ee ae a pe re = reemerged 16, 983 13, 446 73,931 
Supplementary Beneft)....4:2. 2.265 « «ee biee ce ernie = feminine cries SOLS Bowtie 3,018 

Claimants Disqualified 
Not unemployed... {esac < ceeemls ect o.ctee ties oceans heer sa Warp eas login 3,651 1,316 20, 857 
Not capable of and not available for work...........2++eeeeeeeee essere 816 757 10,993 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute............. 6. eee eee cece eee eter ees 154 54 3,167 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work............-.-.-+: 646 679 12, 203 
Discharged for misconduct. .... 00.0. 20.2 eee bes oe eins tenes ay esa es eens 611 815 5, vol 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause...............see eee sees: 4,280 3,915 So aly 
hier: reasons: 2... eek ice tere oes cla ee Seer once tere tegyvabapeccreieaeten gs tocy ance 3,560 15422 =» 16,758 
Total 33,719 22,404 181,995 





1 Includes 4,002 revised claims, disqualified. 
2 1949 data relate to regular claimants only. 





3 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS pec BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 


ND AMOUNT PAID 


(Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S.) 





























Number Month of December, 1950 
pee co 7 ; 
: enefit umber Number 
Province AT ant Came oreDave emo 
Week of the] mencing Benefit Paid 
Month 1 Benefit Paid ak 
ONE cToiilatel Ghivelc eee anes Preteen Roicet daria diane ontmatytisa car error relat te 327 436 12,159 31,962 
. (298) (362) (22,129) (47,995) 
Prince Ha: ward, lslamdiescekace fess aces ae teehee knear  eab to ree 339 438 10,561 23 , 307 
NOva Scotia. Fe tia .k Pools tea Wels ciioas Anes e-em 3,879 3,432 115,366 279,210 
Wav BSruns wile saute cer ee ie crete rales taaekes cr aesetet sine ie beg apae noms 3, 606 DROue 97,056 233 , 307 
Quebec ee * 34,160 20, 895 758,352 1,785,405 
Ont AriO «abs caciamns 2 ~ Doig ease > “eee ig Gro gerne oe eee gee tae 27,459 17,389 527,097 1,270, 168 
IW Uesach ta) opener eek Cea Ce on SO ORE Geae MRD cen ™. chor migeatats be viongle 10 Daiee 4,098 120, 693 291,474 
ee Wa LCHO Welliossces suc notin inthe ice attests Sere ie etecene Revels) «8 suresibaer tree : 3,978 3,390 77,270 188,997 
FAN ee ed el emer i Celt) | oN OB EE Paar a J USER eB aos aoa 6, 024 4,305 117, 424 292,359 
British Columbia eros sien tives abi ckece = ee meoramri ae 16, 423 12,610 356, 873 912, 629 
Total, Canada, December 1950............---+-- sees eeeeeee: 101,918 69,870 | 2,192,851 5,308, 818 
Total, Canada, November 1950............-+.--20: ee eeeeeeee 79, 052 49, 532 1,781,566 | 4,184,108 
Total, Canada, December 1949 3.........:....2+--+-eeeeeeeeee 125. 225 89, 823 3,066, 888 7,181,001 


1 Week containing last day of the month. 


2 Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the totals. 


3 Week ending with the third Friday. 
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TABLE E-8.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, DECEMBER, 1950 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


a aon 


Province Initial Entitled Not 
: Claims to Entitled 
Considered Benefit |to Benefit 


| Nawfoundland ay. « sci aicnkre oy crecctuin ome a segpecs oWte a akepe motatwin sinpeidssepelelode gs chaks= lB» afaes ™ i 98 17 8 








LDeince Edward Island 2... ive cscs cioms cine oleae g cists earls » clay ecatele ® eleusinisihie © 0/afe ialate's « 104 39 | 19 
INO BUCO TIS tee crate cate [eet cet a etete (=e Pehe tere tabe = A Tee ees eS oot, oO Seo oka 561 244 123 
Naw Brunswick. «oft «lou < ssc «cies oe in «amie apenas. ¢ <e.0's olapple/brath 9 slolm 2) -1MMR o/siain ei ppinen ie 467 PRY) 97 
Qineboel fics fae dictiee Siette sisters -fere « aigess tate nndee soa boiaats covey saepletgigts ae ERR 3,925 1,700 839 
CHEST eee re bs vrelhivielesigoals C8 FAM aco.gee o MMos aDege (Rte tarare elnlgbovageg= otetsaa oteumipiays "ae iaberagpaaiones 3,046 1,351 911 
Manitoba icc. vases sate a cp ee a diese sueuspe men gmueiare «Aig sialunnle saci ake arcs cae aaa ie 919 395 282 
RiaIEHTOHOBVALLGTT ones ere ae Tk Ce Meer ete = otto nied onlesedeces chars «laterorasritie ce ieteliaisabewie 474 180 178 
| ee re re eR rn urea te he Sommer a nie Ce ho ae 589 214 156 
British: Colum bia sce cay. see abe tise sree eile teeta ngaiete een om aay Fale Sins nee aia sie « 2,030 877 653 

Mba cc ac Re ie Biv o eaibe hae cola emgage aha cha ie rs be nia ial fearon wa te ere 12,213 5, 249 3, 266 


N.B.—See explanatory note on page 383. 


F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 








Retail 
Home Prices 
—— Fuel Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
Total Food Rent and Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
Light ervices modities 
only) { 
LGU rare cass aes elf gio eee 19°F 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69°6 
MORO awe moe aadan| oa onagank 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
OBS) A Gneoupeb oot eolleobbao ono 94-4 84-9 98-6 102:5 93-3 98-2 
ORLY oie soperuo oda kravos 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
GAD Ee ere tr crscte «ate elelar 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
et Sal eee 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
TORT Ge acetei 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 | 148-8 
TOY Ci a eee od 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177°4 
1949 eee 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1949 
January {.s.c-decere' 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
Pebruary:...¢.....- 159-5 200+ 4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
MiarGlas eemiyersterierael= 159-2 199-1 121-7 131:0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-8 
INiallis doe no goocdoo 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
INT A Vieh ects sol ote 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
TUNG heat eet ag abers 160:5 202-9 122:4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
MaRS aang sane oooe 5 ¢ . 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186:3 
) AtpUSt. 2. jac. eherepene : 162°8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183 +2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... . 162:3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
October ian. - cael . 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
| Noveniber....-....- . 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
- December.......... . 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1950 
JanuUAaALy sop ctor: . ~ 161-0 199-4 | 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
WeDMUADY cee missle: . 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
Mar eliteteva)- aes tet . 163-+7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
PA prilacceestersyciegsievekene . 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
Maiyisieeasiteee tis «tate 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
DANG its Aostege « shen = Meus : 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
July. s Me. Pe ie . 167-5 214°3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5. 191-0 
tA TDUSE Prereraccofncie em .< . 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September.......... 6 1698 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 lied 132-8 194-3 
Octoberscpss ees cre 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November.......... 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December...-5..... . 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
DANUALAY dee sees ° 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 





MebnEUaT Yi. sce si 2 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 | 137-0— 201-4 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 =100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY 1951 


Total 
Jan. 2nd | Dee. 1st, | Jan. 2nd,| Food Rent Fuel 
1950 1950 1951 

alia cere ce eee 152-7 159-0 160-2 208-4 118-5 139-6 
St. VON. eee soe: 157-1 167-6 168-4 211-3 122-9 137-0 
Montreal s, aneceser - 163-8 175-3 177-8 233-1 135-5 136-9 
EEOLONGO see tractors 156-9 167-2 168-6 211-2 140-0 161-0 
Winer sar crc creche 155-0 166-2 167-8 223-1 130-1 124-9 
Saskstoonessess aes: 162-2 169-6 170-2 225-2 126-1 145-9 
Hammonton. anes <:-- 156-9 166-4 166-0 224-9 121-8 114-6 
Vancouver. ces. ss: 161-9 172-6 172-6 Papa I 125-4 142-6 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





Clothin 


196-1 
202-5 
178-9 
185-9 
183-6 
190-5 
190-0 
195-2 


Home 
Furnish- 


& 


ings and 


Services 


162-9 
171-1 
189-2 
175-5 
179-5 
181-3 
170-7 
173-2 


Miscel- 
laneous 


126-8 
136-8 
133-3 
133-6 
129-9 
126-8 
131-9 
137-7 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 


actual levels of living costs as between 


cities. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base: August, 1939=100)” 


(Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











* ae Dec Jan. Jan Jan. 
Commodities Per | 4941 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 
Beemer lom sicakann sper Gea ssn. 8 fat lb. 120-7 154-8 164-2 182 
Bec rouncisheakcyece anc wea eet eine es lb. 125-7 167-9 177-6 200 
Beef, rolled rib roast,»prime........... lb. 125-5 175-2 185-7 208 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed......} lb. 132-7 162-3 169-2 198 
Beet, stewing; boneless..............:. lb. 136-7 168-3 173-5 212 
Vealtront colle poneless;..ce)-...ssa>4- lb. 139-3 174-0 174-6 198 
eis Mem rOmste aac ear cso as eaetecaus hs lb. 109-9 152-5 155-6 176 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut.........:. lb. 125-3 144-2 163-3 181 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off.......:. lb. 127-0 143-4 165-4 192 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind off..... lb. 132-3 142-5 163-1 196 
ances pune np AC Kage ectereccrtsiere s12)- > INey 151-3 160-5 178-9 | 245 
Shortening, package. c..c.0. 04006. Ib. 134-7 | 187-5} 141-0} 219 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’, Large, carton....... doz. 156-4 153-6 165-7 186 
IME oes Senn ee ree een csc s cinabervoieesisnea = qt. 111-0 95-4 139-4 154 
Butter ncreamMeryeapprints.epec e.g. 46 lb. 140-5 148-7 164-8 268 
Cheese, plain, mild, }1b.,.............| pkg 174-6 165-9 170-7 | 204 
Bread, Plain, white, wrapped.......... lb. 106-5 106-3 107-9 144 
Blourwall purposesneen vi emcne ose ee: lb. 127-3 | 124-2] 124-2 | 187 
RolledtOats packagers datesaseecese| Ld. 112-0 114-0 114-0 152 
ormabilakcesse SiOz. vey vie carctorede cess cee pkg. 101-1 100-0 100-0 143 
(Tomatoes: CAnNed424'S..c. 5.20.00 ce ws tin 129-9 137-7 168-9 255 
Pease hi OZane Aisle pes crecteie eberercare ofeal tin 117-5 121-7 131-7 150 
Corm-,@ream)ichoice, 1507.25. 4.42. - 4- tin 128-3 131-9 146-0 197 
I BYETAWITSy CG Drie ed on yy Aen ct ened Scene lb. 129-4 135°3 166-7 292 
Onions cookinge.ea.). toe ee one eee iiips 108-2 130-6 132-7 161 
Potatoes) Nod), table: scrca. cine coms: 10 lbs 89-9 151-5 127-1 183 
Pranes souls oningbageneac cde > a lb 115-8 |. 122-8:| 158-8 | 178 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104:0 | 108-6 | 128-5] 148 
Orang can alTOFMbAp et ose ciel ciple lets |ola- doz. 132-5 154-3 141-6 136 
Mb(Sanvoy lap ee ae Sead See ee ae ome 4+ doz 111-3 156-0 148-9 153 
TAM SULA WIDCLEY, UO) OZ.e ae. ob clk + «> jar 111-3 115-1 141-3 160 
Reaches 20:0 Zieosernie ets arom am focctet- tin 101-5 105-1 126-4 156 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 02...........-. jar. 118-3 128-9 134-8 148 
(Girma enatiay, > Weitat 4a lee sean memerae. tin 138-0 157-7 179-3 202 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag....... lb. 132-3 132-3 132-3 149 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package.....} 1b. 131-3 134-9 134-9 154 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 131-7 | 137-3 172 
Ibe Seeley 2 Wok esse eanon aodsnomobaS pkg 145-2 131-6 137-1 173 


* Descriptions and Units of Sale A 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 


Source: Dominion 





























Beef Pork 
@ ae E 
< On ~ i) Os . >, ej 
get aie (te © a EI lied, bat 
Locality eQ |] 59 | 3 = g os OE | ere 
4 4 Op, Se a 2 me = ms ai 5 
Py) See eee Smee | i ae hes | Selo 
Be Sees pl eae 1 Cena oer BBS | eee 
oat Bal Weaese | eel ag: heap ace camer 
= 2 30 29 ao) 5S ee bo 64 o-5 
joy) ome =) ce jon a as hm 
a 3S Sob aerate] ae > 5 ce, cy & 
cts ets cts. cts cts cts. cts cts. ets 
Newfoundland— b a Ae 
(Se Johns eee ek oe ee ee MOUS heads ene 71-6 GEES | pees. | cae 74-3 69-2 | 39-C 
P.E.1I.— a a 
2—CharlotvetOwillses... is cee eee 80-0 = in| eee 0° Oo RAO Gi | Merial ae ae, G50" | 2251-05) fees 
Nova Scotia— a 
3 Hallas eee a feck ae rel Me Od moon 77-0 |. 60-3 60-7 Dls 74: 0D--al ol 81-9 
a 
A Sy dneyaner aces eee 96:7 | 86-0 (i> | See Oi iaal| aepaeateen |e ate eee ISO |e. acco. de 89-0 
New Brunswick— a 
5—Monctonteceeo-ccee et oe eee 85:0 | 81-0 ie 58-2 GBI Wawa wad 74: 66-5 | 48-9 78-0 
a a 
6=—Saint JOE oe eee ae 88-3 81-0 76-2 60-9 60-5 61-3 75: 68-1 52-3 81-7 
Quebec— 
(-aOleh(oinbiiyecasagnseoudeonsdusan al Mes || ORR a. GSSOh resales ace elles 61-7 | 54-0 84-2 
a 
8=Miontreal!s) setts; ciate ote: Soe 95-3 89-5 83-1 62-3 58-2 65-5 80- 62-3 51-5 71-4 
a 
O=(UCDECAAaN acids ais oe 93:0 | 87-8 79-2 57-3 52-6 72-9 81- 53-8 | 47-0 74-2 
10—Sherbrooke: ...030.2.e..+s000e- 91-3 86-7 74-3 56-9 51-7 Gl |e 61-2 52-8 78-9 
11 Sorelare Os ocittoge ace ee 80-8 76-3 Bate | iGo |, AOoat in shoes sllbows che 60:6 | 43-5 77-0 
a 
12—Dhree Rivers. ..--2e.- see eee e | LOO 87-5 72-9 BYR | aD dm db ellsom oo ee 60-2 | 50-3 73-5 
Ontario— 
13=-Gormwall?.. Sec ee eee 83-0 | 82-0 79-0 CPO COO ree coll conc 65-3 55-2 76-3 
a a 
14—Fortewilliam ss) aaa see ee eee 83-2 79-6 | 81-5 62-6 CHASE alt pep eninceall es exo. cine Goa pore 81-1 
a 
15=— Ela mttOnaae eee dee eee eee 89-6 85-5 85-8 68-7 64-8 69-0 84- 68-8 | 48-0 76-6 
a 
16— ond ont e.,. Geeta ee ee 88-3 86-3 82-4 69:4 Goan | Ree 84- 68:7 | 48-4 80-4 
NOL b ave een eee eee 84-0 | 82-8 78-6 67-3 Etch IE ae: e.crase 68-4 | 48-4 79-3 
18—Ottawar ack eta be hee ee 87-4 84-6 84-3 68-5 63°25 |()2. Sane 82- Ciewal 2a 73-3 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.................. 91-0 | 89-3 79-1 65-1 OCeGe | een eee 68-1 54-2 79-3 
20—=Sud Dury sce eee ae eee 86-1 83-7 | 82-5 65-6 | 64-9 62-578 64-9 53-7 78-3 
D1 MIMINS See a ee ee 86-8 | 85-4 83-4 67-2 65-0 67-7 83: 66-9 | 52-2 80-7 
2 OTONLOs Mee soe eee ee 89-8 85:0 | 88-3 70-4 63-7 67-0 82- 67:9 | 44-7 75-3 
a 
O3= WiINnGSOr sarin tcccec eee crane aS 86-2 82-0 79-1 64-1 G4 | eee 79- 66-7 | 46-4 77-3 
Manitoba— 
24——Brandon 20s cere echo ee ee 88-3 SUCHE et aoa SAU R (VM ties Sia Sl RRs cal Wee A 65-3 |e 82-2 
25 Winithpese ioe (oh cemce erene 87-2 82-2 86-7 65-5 62-1 64-5 74- 60:7 | 52-0] 80-8 
Saskatchewan— 
26==M.OORGT a Wire en: chine corner 84-3 78:7 | 78-4 64-1 61-4 63-0 79: 66:0 | 55-3 82-8 
a 
27 Reg viar. caer wry ene 79-4 75-7 75-8 60-5 60-9 66-8 79: 65-7 | 54-6 | 86-3 
a a 
DS=— Saskatoon ee oe ent ne 75-9 (037) MOO! | GIS Mh ADSI We sea eas fore oe me 62-0 | 54-6} 84-0 
Alberta— 
20==Calrarys hus neste cn see eee ee 86-1 81-8 85-1 70:4 63-8 72-7 | 86: 64-9 | 58-1 87-1 
a 
30—Drumbtellerce wt ck eee eee ee 85-0 81-3 79-5 62-3 OO: OMe ai.beailianeees 70-4 53-6 88-0 
a 
Si--Hdmontontscs ono vh a oe 83-8 78-6 | 81-0] 56-9 59-4 68+3 80: 61-4 50-4] 87-1 
British Columbia— 
B2—Princerlupericee..- -eeeeeeenccie O6*0c) 94-0 ee O77 tae. 2 ee oes ee ean Sey ee 69-3 67-7 | 93-0 
a 
BOT RAtl Sree preci iy coe cee cee eee 93-6 | 88-2 | 82-7 64-50 boi Sa | peers 89- 74:0 | 62-4 96-7 
Cc 
$4 VancouvVerss. sch. «costes tsaecebe 94-5 86-3 92-3 75-4 67-2 71-3 | 81: 71:6 | 59-4} 91-2 
S5—Victorigee eee ee eee 96-6 | 90-8 | 92-5} 71-1 72-7 74-5 92- 72:4 | 58-3 88-6 
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AND COAL BY CITIES, JANUARY, 1951 


Bureau of Statistics 

















i=} 
) 
2 a + 
g 5 
E PU lind eth s 
Locality o o | = aS spe) || Sane 
é ¢| 2 | = Si fee a ieee 
4 4 E q ie "oO 
3 is = Chre| + S me ao 
ee | Sa | Us @ Ss. | aed 
eae) “sia fe eee Be poo | been) fa, © 
i eo ois o | yf © ries ee 
are ~ fe BS a ey & n FG): 3 
Ben essen getitee | ea, Se 
= oD ical = pO oO faa 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. rts: ts. 
Newfoundland— f i ane Sak 
1S UG TS ene Se aay aca ae « |Aiemn s: 36-2 Stloteie||) PAE) | ae 31-5 10-7 
P.E.1.— g 
2—-@WarlouretkOwl. aaadsone seed. 2357 5 349 56-3 16-0 65-9 | 33:3 10-7 
Nova Scotia— g 
SESE EMG Sen mare eee pete See eee 29-7 | 34-8 60-3 19-0 65-6 | 32:5 11-2 
g 
A SNGLILE Wor Cee ceashate Satis > i Asie ay ee 28:9 | 34-0 69-9 20-0 68-3 32-0 12-0 
New Brunswick— 
5 NIGN COU aE Reine oer ae aoe Diode ode 6 65-5 19-0 64-7 | 31-1 11-3 
gz 
6——Satnity) ON aat gamete coe ve ec 28:9 | 35-4 63-6 | 20-0 65:0 | 32-7 ee 
Quebec— ‘ 
Vom= Ovlal COUbINAIE eerie aiesnnie aie is icone: 28-8 | 38-5 65-5 19-0 63-6 | 33-0 12-8 
FI [Popout etallles har cie Soroio OOM che Ea 27-3 34-6 62-3 18-5 63-5 | 30-6 10:7 
9 OuebeCeteee eee eee es eek ol be re8 34-7 61-9 ufssoUl): | POL) |) op} 10:5 
10-—-sherbrooke. seers ac aden feniee 28-90 34-4 63-3 18-0 63-4 30-9 10-9 
* 
i Sina: Bt ee oe A eee ane ae 25-3 33-5 61-6 17-0 60-8 | 30:5 10-7 
12——Ivhareewhinwersme., cece ms tee ae 26-0 34-0 60-7 18-0 59-5 30-1 9-3 
Ontario— g 
13 @ornw alles ee ae REN cE hes 26-8 | 34-1 60-3 19-0 65-5 | 30-2 9-3 
14—Fort \AIGUM EH aA wcretvnee Gog eeaelane ee hae 28-3 34-2 65-9 20:0 | 66-2 | 31-0 11:3 
UF—18 FepanhCOae, 65 Sac beans ods ou oe aoe Died NW) 84-2 60-6 | 20-0 Cie | 30°38 10-7 
bond ome eee das eee oes oe preameves 28-0 | 34-2 56-0 19-0 66-8 | 30-4 10:7 
SIN onthe Baw eee: 52ec ue «ck one DO Sm Soe 66-0 19-0 68-5 | 31-2 10-7 
[PROG tawamed tec eee ee 27-1 34-2 61-3 19-0 | 64-4] 31-0 10-7 
19 SaultastesmMaricencn a sccee oa fen: 28-9 | 34-3 64-9 21-0 | 67:7} 30-9 11-3 
Kp Shitallewiysa5 kee PBR OMe COR Eee amos 29:0 | 34-3 63-4 {| 21-0] 68-2 | 30-7 11-3 
Dl AMIM MINS 448 cheeses ease « 5 ee 28-1 33-9 64-3 21:0 | 65-9 | 30-8 12-0 
92 OLONtOm Attia -t ianie ee aan 27-7 | 33-9 60:0 | 20-0 66-1 29-8 10-7 
g 
P= Wind SOLe ec inet o nae ee ace ate 26:7 | 34-3 61-6 | 20-0] 67:3 30-7 10-7 
Manitoba— 
24 STAM ONGA ate Acai oh aiccen 28-8 | 35-9 58-0 17-0 64-6 | 31-6 11-6 
25 WANN DOL eee Perey mia ecene te 27-9 | 34-9 58-8 18:0 | 63-6] 31-9 13-0 
Saskatchewan— 
DG MEGOSC JA Wasicnttiye cnet be) aoe cee ee a ea) yao et | We 5 18-0 61-1 31-3 12-0 
Dy fel Bean gon on OO ORDO Ean 28-8 | 36-2] 55-8 18-0 60-5 | 32-3 12-0 
DS SAS ka LOONME pinta ea ieitoet eciiean: PASE | aiayoe! 51-9 18-0 61-9 | 31-1 1152 
Alberta— 
20 Bal aT Viwnpey antecd co -uesee aves sate. ade tyes « 28-1 35-3 65-5 19-0 60-9 | 31-1 12-0 
50—Drumbellersoeanssieceeet nce 30-5 | 39-1 55:7 | 20-0} 61-9 | 32-3 12-0 
g 
3 1A IMIONEOM ar atiiys tele Rieke rsinr over van. as 28-5 | 36-7 50-4 18-0 60-7 | 31-7 11-2 
British Columbia— 
32—-P LINGER DOL basic ss cise brs ele ots eters, 30-1 36-2 69-4 27-0 64-7 34-3 14-0 
AB Iba oe Sono done SOR Seon ee ao ae 30-5 | 36-6 75-1 21-0 } 63-2 | 32-1 14-0 
zg 
4 VAN COUMELA cic. van sersmietealane irsrnrsbers 30-6 | 32-7 62-1 19-0 63-4 | 30-8 13-9 
SURYA TiN Fe Ree, Ra ne ee eee ae 31-6 | 34-6] 65-7 19-0 63-3 | 31-3 13-9 
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& 5) 
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fom ‘ 4g 
ad | Oc | & 
=] 8 2 i aS 
(Ola te 2 5a 
em — Se 
cts. CLs; cts. 
8:6 14-3 18-9 
8-1 11-9 17-1 
7°8 13-7 16-5 
8-0 12-6 17-0 
8-0 13-5 16-6 
7:9 13-0 16-6 
Sele ener 18-0 
iil) 12-4 15:3 
7-2 13-1 16-0 
Yor 12-4 16-1 
7-6 12-6 15-8 
7-1 13-0 15-7 
7-2 133 16-3 
7-2 12-1 15-7 
7-4 12-7 15-3 
7°3 12-8 15-4 
8-1 13-3 16-6 
7-4 12-7 15-5 
7-6 12-9 15-9 
8-1 13-6 16-2 
7:8 12-5 16-2 
7-2 12-5 15-1 
7-4 13-2 15-4 
7-4 12-5 16-6 
7-0 11-7 15-4 
F(92 11-6 15-7 
7°3 12-1 16:3 
7-0 12-0 15-4 
7:2 12-2 16-0 
7-6 13-0 16-4 
7-1 12-0 15-8 
8-0 12-9 17-1 
7:5 12-8 16-0 
7-2 12-1 15-4 
7:6 12-3 15-8 





TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 


Sourcs: Dominion 











Canned : s 0 ve e 
Vegetables > a oO oe = es 
a (2) — mes 
a oe de at Woes 9 lees pee ae a8 
ae A . ee 2 an 5 Brie ag a Baa 
} 7 te oe) : ‘g re RQ a z 
Sos 19 no. og Sa SO Ee fo eb eS ae So 
Ses) a [Geel ee| we se le | seal Se bee | ae 
fo8| 2 )eS9| 82 | $2) 228] 2h |ees| 2] GB | 88 
H row oO faa) (e) Ay Ay lan S} H = 
cts cts cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— Z Z 
1——St: Jobnsecikiss cies scecses 24-1 17-85 227 12-5 CooL DANA Ih BUrfoed IP eRSERT Wy opie coo 61-4 
P.E.L.— 
2—Charlottetown......3....+- 22-5 16-5 15-8 12-9 6-2 16-9 26-2 20-0 | 45-6 | 37-0] 52-2 
Nova Scotia— 
2 Halitax 2c clik eee see Pelee 17-5 16-8 13-3 4-9 22-8 27-9 19-0 | 44-4 28-0 |; 53-0 
1 
Fe dae y hese hoses wear 16-9 16-9 12-5 5-0 25-0 28-5 20:6 | 46-8 29-9 52-5 
New Brunswick— ; 
5—-Monctonhoest oe dee esses 21-9 17-5 15-8 12:7 iyehis 19-9 28-6 | 21-5 45-6 | 28-0 52-1 
6—Saint Johnie... dees 21-2 16-8 15-7 5 5-4 19°83 | ted 20-0 45-6 | 27-7 
Quebec— 
v—Obicoutimies eee eee eer Ui Del peas pele ee ere lees orcas 9-2 27-7 Nis 27:7 | 46-8 28-3 
x x 
8—Montreal s,s s6b ee 20 18-8 13-7 13-4 i 6-2 23-7 26-5 21-0 41-7 23-1 
G—Quebec esha cacao ots ae 19:5 17-9 151 6 6-6 | 21-4 24-0 23-3 42-9 26- 
10—Sherbrooke:.:.....:.....- 20-1 OM See 6 7-1 235 29-2 25-0 43°5 26-0 
11— Sorel. od: s ceteeaes eee 18-1 15-7 16-7 6 10-0 24-3 21- 19-6 40-8 | 25-0 
12—Three Rivers:...........- 1g27 [seco ee | ae -6 7-0 | 22-4 24-6 21-4 42-3 25-6 
Ontario— k n 
13—Cornwall... Ct Nea Sea es 19:58 3|\Sees ee eee cee “4 7-5 25-8 aes 21-7 A1-%1, 923-7 
14—Fort William............. 19-6 17-4 14-4 7 5-1 35-9 ee 23-8 42-3 28-2 
m n 
15—Harniltome. «. -cadesen es ie 20-3 17-9 14-9 “4 4-7 Or. ae 19-2 42:0 | 27-0 
16—Londono a man. eee ens 19-9 17-4 15-5 6 4-9 24-3 24-8 18-3 43-8 25-3 
M—North Bays... 7. 208. +. a DOS6: Sere eh ee aren 8 5-1 31:3 gt 23-5 40-8 28-4 
18=—Ottawal eae sca ances 19-3 14-3 15-4 3 6-1 26-1 27-9 22-1 42-3 25: 
1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie 19-9 18-4 14-7 3 bey |) 32°41) 30-7 22-3 45-0 29-7 
20— Sud bury.cseecs cn cee fae 19-3 16-3 iljcal 2 5-0 | 27-3 26-1 23-6 42-3 28-0 
21 Timmins 4.6 ae ieee 20-4 17-3 17-5 -8 6:0} 32°5 25-9 AB }o Al 45-9 28-4 
22 POTONUO seta. oes hearer tarers 19-1 17-4 13-9 9 4-3 28-0 26-2 18-7 42-3 23-4 
25=—WiANGSOL. 4.402 ceeate seen 18-6 16-7 15-3 3 4.8 ee | ee opt 19-9 44.7 26-4 
Manitoba— 
24——Brandon...aaecce toner ele DAC PL Ae 16-0 9 7-8 | 30-6 23-6 | 46-5 
25-—Winnipes.. Aiswceeahs one 21-4 17-3 16-7 2 6-1 23-7 25 <2 46-5 
Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaw...........--05- 2450 Aieees 1G: 2 eee 5:8 BGP me Sores, 2 20-2 48-0 
27——Reping oh o.stccee ont 23° 17-2 16-5 2 7-6 | 30-9 agi 45-6 
28—Saskatoon:, 4... 220.e00+ <0 Dao uae ee 14-9 6 out || Bizkoa! 91:4 | 45-0 
Alberta— 
29=—Cal raryviroce ctiiokie see osc 23 - 16-6 15-1 5 6:5 31-1 20:8 45-6 
30—Drumbheller............... 24- 15-1 17-4 3 7-3 | 35-0 23-7 44.4 
31—Bidmontonte. ---cee: ee 23 - LGiar denen % 7-1 30-3 20-9 46-5 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert...........- 24: 18-1} 16-9 “4 6-9 | 46-3 21-8 | 47-4 
33——Traite See ccs tte anes Mt oe a wedll  slsjou! 8 7-3 34-7 22-7 | 46:5 
84—Vancouver scccn act ase eos 20:5 17-0 14-4 +9 5-3 36-2 19-9 37-8 
85—Vietorid... Bsc .kspeee sen 20-7 17-6 16-5 15-2 6-6 | 37-1 18-9 41-1 
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AND COAL BY CITIES, JANUARY, 1951 


Bureau of Statistics 
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f Sugar 8 “a Coal 
Sp a Bo 
q ids | a 3 > sa 
i ¢ = a 3a oa g Od 
‘65 | oS a PE Se i ae) Be Ag 
Locailty etek one S 7m oo ae} niet a 5 
ON aN oe | 0 ra o hala o 3 
ae 3° es) 238 2h g 90 Hq Sg 
RO aN aa 28.2 - 3 ; (os lee oO q 
oR S oy oq = «2 ros ne 39 AeNG: 
ie g n fe +d on art Hele ae 
28 5D Ro = 38 i B AS) a8 35 
8 a am aie 86 Dm a Sa Sie 2a 
fa oa ee el eg | eo iS) a S) = < ea 
cts. cts cts cts cts ts cts 
Newfoundland— 8 : w ; ; ; 
[—StaJolnsaerecr pe bine ce 46-4 49-0 37-4 19%. Ob etek 111-6 504s ee sean 22.85 
P.E.I.— Vv 
DC HarlOULe tO. coiciie oi sies sis vce el 29-0 40-1 36-1 122 11-7 112-5 DOD) lear see 15.50 
Nova Scotia— 
De ELALILA Peer RE cheyenne tec neies 29-0 40-1 33-4 11-6 12-6 107-7 NOW) le toncane 17.00 
A= SVAN OVA: ciccte oiero eT ohel sled ttolavelctote haveils.e 29-3 45-5 34:1 12-4 12-9 110-1 15 ONS Fal bites P| ee 12.10 
New Brunswick— 
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O—- Oulels eG er merrey-seps eter percterstaists) mes drones 28-5 43-9 Bot 12-0 11-9 109-0 56-3 DANN ie snooK 
10=—Shrerproo Koneeieentiacieniictiace. 29-4 40-4 31-8 11-6 12-0 110-1} 56-3 D5. SON aseeices 
i =-Sore leer nraa cacicch chin aeton nor: 26-9 39-1 31-2 12 hoi! 104-3 53-7 DBO ules «ae 
1D ZAI Morigen Rae sincooss Guobooch aeons 28-1 41-7 30-6 11-6 SRO 107-5 56-1 GAA Ray AES 
Ontario— — 
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90 Sud buryteniacerte fa ore devote vera 28-3 37-9 33-0 12-2 12°5 99-5 | © 54-4 UE Woes aaa 
91— Timmins tee ee Sire 29-0 49-9 32-5 12-6 13-0 101-7 54-1 SOOO crersieoe 
FO NOT OMGO Me erie. aris et acacia tes Sacto 27-4 37-6 29-0 11:3 12-1 99-3 53-7 DPS ONE appa 
3 = VWVATICLAO Lame ie a7er lacie se Shaves aS 26-0 34:3 29-9 11-5 12-1 99-9 53-0 OF. Nets I es a Ae 
Manitoba— : 
DARA cdOner erie starr te oh cerns ate 32-0 43-6 35-1 13-9 14-7 104-6 EWAN As eine ae 17.00 
25—Winnipeg.......... pr cade aaa Brea 27-4 41-8 32-2 14-0 15-1 94-9 OU QM eee 18.45 
-Saskatchewan— ; ; 
PAREN Keyes eres) o00 20 GODOT bal Meas © 42-7 35-0 13-1 13-8 96-0 Os OM eater arte 15.50 
Df ROMINA apa oh el aloan cia ate = Sees tate 4 30-5 42-0 35-0 13-4 14-3 102-1 AiY |lpeone ome 16.50 
DS Sas ica tOON arc wk ss eis aid wife be 60 as 30: 47-9 34-6 13-7 15-0 98-5 AGO Ql aren yereronys 15.65 
Alberta— 
99 —= Wal samyradose tice ctonsitte Sept joins, oh 28-3 39-6 34:4 12-9 13-9 97-3 508 even. oe 12.50 
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British Columbia— g 75 
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Se i le in all cases With price 

Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
~averages for Pee: years. Canes in Gdins trade practices, etce., occur from time to time. (a) a aaa ue 
bone-in. (b) Short, rib roast, prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. ; (f) eee ton 
(g) Mixed—carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk, 16-5c per 16 oz, tin. (i) Package. (x) Mussa paceee” an ay , 
(m) Mixed—choice and fancy. (n) Mixed—California and Australian. (p) 360’s. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Ib- 
cluding tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. (x) Estimated. (z) 20 oz. tins. * Revised price. 433 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1951, JANUARY 
AND DECEMBER, 1950; 











Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Com- Com- In en AS on 
mencing In mencing In Man- arated 
During | Existence During | Existence Working Workin 
Month Month Days Bae 
January, 1051". :cc.t ane ewer ee 17t die Gp2bes 6, 253 16, 763 0-02 
December, 1950*.......2..-+-+000+": 6 13 1,138 2,562 8,438 0-01 
January, 1950*. i... 0. esa-- enews 8 Ot 9g 2,456 2,456 39,488 0-05 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as-well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1951(?) 


Number Involved Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation in Man- 
and Locality Establish- Wisclars Working Particulars(?) 
ments Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January, 1951 


MINING— 
Coal miners, 2 364 7,200 |Commenced December 21, 1950; 
Lethbridge, Alta. protest by contract miners against 
pushing cars to coal face; termi- 
nated January 29; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 
M ANUFACTURING— 
Teatiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton and rayon under- 1 40 400 |Commenced May 11, 1950; for a new 
wear factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. wages, following reference to court 


of referees; unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January, 1951 


M ANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 


Flour mill and bag factory 2 450 700 |Commenced January 19: for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Port Colborne, Ont. wages, 44-hour week, cost-of-living 


escalator clause, and union shop; 
terminated January 20; return of 
workers pending further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 


Rubber and Its Products— (3) 
Tire builders, 1 289 989 |Commenced January 19; dispute over 
Kitchener, Ont. one-day lay-off of eight tire build- 
ers while equipment repairs made; 
4 terminated January 19; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— (4) 
Shoe factory workers, 1 76 152 |Commenced January 16; for in- 
Quebec, P.Q. creased wages, piece rates; termi- 
nated January 17; negotiations; in 
4 favour of workers. 
Shoe factory workers, 1 78 39 |Commenced January 31; for in- 
Quebec, P.Q. creased wages, piece rates; untermi- 


nated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1951(') 


nn .00€—_—_—_— a ——— ello 





Number Involved |Time Loss 


BEDE iy bee | in Mar- 
and Locality Establish- Working Particulars(? 
ments Workers Days ag 


nc ff ef 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January 1951—Concluded 


Metal Products— 
Brass and copper factory 1 975 5,850 {Commenced January 19; for a new 
workers, : agreement providing for increased 
New Toronto, Ont. wages, 40-hour week with the same 
take-home pay as for 44-48 hours, 
Rand formula for union dues, and 
payment for all statutory holidays; 
terminated January 25; concili- 
ation, provincial; compromise. 
Can and canning equipment 3 558 1,100 }Commenced January 24; for inclusion 
factory workers, of workers in Canadian plants in 
Toronto and New master agreement in effect in 
Toronto, Ont. United States plants; terminated 
January 25; negotiations; com- 
promise, master agreement cover- 
ing Canadian plants only. 
Farm implement factory 1 3,000 375 |Commenced January 31; protest 
workers, against terms of new tentative 
Toronto, Ont. agreement, following provincial 
conciliation; terminated January 
31; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
Miscellaneous— 
Furniture and clothing fac- 2 51 200 |Commenced January 26; for imp- 
tory workers, lementation of unaminous award of 
Victoria, B.C. conciliation board for increased 
Wages in union agreement under 
negotiations; unterminated. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, 6 40 40 |Commenced January 18; for a new 
Belleville, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated January 18; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 
Steel erectors, 1 8 32 |Commenced January 24; inter-union 
Toronto, Ont. dispute—protest against working 
with carpenters of another affili- 
ation; terminated January 29; 
return of workers; indefinite. 
Carpenters, 5 40 120 |Commenced January 29; jurisdicti- 
Fort William and Port onal dispute as to whether metal 
Arthur, Ont. sheeting should be applied by 
carpenters or sheet metal workers; 
unterminated. 
Miscellaneous— ne ED: eS: 
Subway construction rod- 1 Ly 25 {Commenced January 4; jurisdicti- 
men, onal dispute re rodmen; terminated 
Toronto, Ont. January 5; conciliation, provincial; 
in favour of workers. 
TRADE— 
- Milk salesmen, 1 iL 11 |Commenced January 13; protest 
Timmins, Ont. against discharge of a union worker; 
terminated January 138; negoti- 
ations; in favour of workers. ; 
Wholesale auto parts dis- 2 240 180 |}Commenced January 16; protesting 
tribution workers, two-day suspension of a female 
Chatham, Ont. worker for cause; terminated Janu- 
ary 16; return of workers; in favour 
of employers. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, ~ 1 16 50 |Commenced January 6; for a closed 
Windsor, Ont. shop clause in new agreement under 


negotiations; terminated January 
10; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


ae ae te a iia ok el a ok glia ia 
(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 1n- 


complete; subject to revision for the annual review. ; ; 
(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 


of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
(3) 982 indirectly affected; (4) 64 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FAT AL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1950, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 












































on 
15 
— 
3 £ |.2 
Lalas 
A alte 
iat QD ec Se ay 
513 SAls 
She | fs ~o| & 
Cause s | o of ge\s 
ee lee eel eate 
© Sick S| 8 |o8l8. es 
S| cal See Ge eee ie c= 
SS] 2] Mle] s | & leo Se] , | 818) & 
2 Poh | 7a LBS) S| aie 2) BS) te de ee ee 
B| 8) 2 ies] a| 6 (false) es] es] | &|s 
a4/H/ela |e )oO/}e8 |e Hl el/alPle 
Prime Movers (engines, shaftings, belts, ete.) .......... SH, Sel eerie 2 5 1 gO ta a Pert 1 10 
Workinoe Machines? 1 oan ett att mre teenie teense rae Pe flee eed | errs 2 1 PRR feted Oa AY ad Pete alla lll Buc 4 
Hoisting Apparatus (elevators, conveyors, et¢.).......... Bade | cea | ere cele seed orek 5] ale eos Ide cesses: I crocs. Ite eens | cae Rae | cise] eee 
Dangerous substances (steam, electricity, flames, explo- 

SUVS EbCL) Se each ce ane. ae eke Ar anane earn en ies Re a emt Ld Wi 4 1 8 6 42 
Falling against or being struck by objects................ er eee tamer ih aa 3 le LAE Se See eel eae § 
Ra llingtopieGiSeetraursc : tat. GOR nen Ree neers Talat 6 5 uli: 3 1 2 42 
and ingxotobjectste «nie one eit cian eine eer Bp baie: ee eet Lies fete dS e Sear atanerer | ees oes eeeietel leer 6 
TOOLS: Tee Rent Oe ce ne od, 0 FE En Me eri PT tre ieee Fas tered Nee Ri Pee (SG eee a ee et oy apcd| otactoliole- a0 
Moving trains, vehicles, watercraft, etc..................| 5 7 Pe iy abet iis 8 43 3 9 93 
PATIL oes Pa eS aie ls hee eRe ee ee eee DE ees lees UTE, Bees oll eel cll Reversed lewecsslll ako etal Kc lal bees | ial 2 
Mg lis: Ob DErsSOnS a. teen as Anes Se ee Lee ee te Rete | oR eed 3 9 9 8 1 5 39 
Other causes (industrial diseases, infections, lightning, 

GAVEHNSCLCt i wih sake Cee an oe ental: eae oe eee 6 7 9 21) 10 5 3 Ae Serewe) |e 3 68 

Total, Pourti Ouanter—1050 9a ene ae De} ZB ee EARS cape I aya Sa eGle eas 26 314 
Total, Hourthy @uarter—-1949) eee ee ones PY ESS ail PGi Ber etsy I asi |] iY) 50 1 | 401 

















TABLE H-2._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1950 
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Manulacturing asa ee ete ee (aera ee cee 3 4 ef SH Nig) ree 3 || eect 51 
ConstHiction:, E.eecy eae eto mere cl eae ere ll eee 2 1 9 ne 1 4 7 a iy i 35 
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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 





This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at April 10, as the Lasour GAZETTE went to press/ 2G “bas 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


B Y THE beginning of April, it was clear that the peak of the seasonal 
unemployment for Canada as a whole had been passed. A moderate 
increase in employment in the industrial areas as manufacturing and con- 
struction firms began their spring hiring, more than offset lay-offs of loggers 
in the rural districts. 


The number of applications for employment on file at National 
Employment Service offices reached a peak of 303,700 on February 8. A 
drop of 7,000 had occurred by the end of February, with a further decline of 
6,400 during March to a total of 290,300 at the end of the month. At the end 
of March, 1950, job applications at local employment offices totalled 428,300. 


. There was considerable variation in the employment situation 
between the different regions. In the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, 
unemployment was still increasing during March, as many thousands of 
woodsworkers were released at the end of the cutting season. In Ontario, 
unemployment declined as construction and manufacturing became more 
active. There was little change in the employment during the month in the 
Prairie Provinces, but in British Columbia logging was disrupted considerably 
by mid-month storms. Some areas in parts of the Maritime provinces, 
Quebec and British Columbia had substantial labour surpluses, while in some 
of the industrial centres of Ontario and Quebec, shortages of particular types 
of skilled labour continue. 


Engineers, draughtsmen, as well as machinists, toolmakers and 
diesetters are still the skills in short supply. Records of the: National 
Employment Service indicate that for these trades there are fewer applicants 
than vacancies. For the other metal working trades, vacancies reported have 
been on the increase since the beginning of February, while the number of 
applications registering has been declining. Job openings for farm workers 
and for unskilled labour, have also been on the increase. 


The changes in the demand and supply of different classes of 
workers during March reflect in part the slow beginning of the annual spring 
increase in employment, which will gain momentum in April and May, with 
the large scale hiring in construction, agriculture and transportation. These 
seasonal industries will provide most of the jobs for the unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers who have made up the bulk of the unemployed this winter. 
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As well, many of those now working in logging will move into agriculture in 
the next month or so, although in many sections the cutting season has been 
extended because of the heavy demand for pulp. 


The current employment situation also reflects not only defence 
spending, but also the current program of capital investment in new plant and 
equipment. Throughout 1951, both of these factors will make increasing 
demands on available supplies of labour. Defence expenditures in 1951 are 
expected to be more than twice those of last year. In 1951, projected capital 
investment by private industry and government, excluding military equip- 
ment, is estimated at $4-3 billions, an increase of 14 per cent in value and 
6 per cent in volume over that accomplished in 1950. Of the total investment 
program, about $2-7 billion is intended for construction purposes, such as the 
erection of new plants and houses, power plants, oil pipe lines, roads, docks 
and airstrips. The remaining $1-6 billion, for new equipment and machinery, 
reflects the increase in plant expansion.in manufacturing. 

If all these investment plans are realized this year, the invest- 
ment program would be the largest in Canadian history, and would mean that 
Canada will devote about 22 per cent of her gross national production in 1951 
to an increase in capital equipment. The difficulty is that the capital invest- 
ment program competes at many points with the projected defence program 
for both essential materials and skilled labour. The shipbuilding industry, 
for example, will require some of the same tradesmen needed in construction. 
Production of machinery for plant extensions and improvements demands the 
services of many of the same skilled men needed in defence plants. Although 
the total labour supply is expected to increase somewhat through natural 
increase and immigration, there will still be problems of conserving both 
labour and materials for defence production proper and for the more essential 
capital investment. 

It is possible to distinguish between different types of capital 
investment, from the point of view of their contribution to preparedness. 
Development of natural resources, such as oil, iron ore, and base metals, will 
increase our ability to meet our defence commitments, while maintaining high 
levels of exports and non-defence production. 


The recent credit restrictions and the priority system for basic 
materials will probably have the effect of diverting some available supplies 
of labour and materials to defence projects and capital investment which can 
contribute most to preparedness. To these measures have now been added 
new taxation devices. One of the more significant provisions in the recent 
budget was the withholding for four years of depreciation write-off for tax 
purposes on all new capital assets considered non-essential. In addition, the 
period in which taxation concessions can be obtained for oil developments 
and certain types of mines has been extended. 


INC CRIEG 


The cost-of-living index rose from 175-2 to 179-7 between 
February 1 and March 1, 1951. All group indexes moved higher in February, 
although two-thirds of the total increase was due to higher food prices: the 
index for foods rose from 224-4 to 233:9 . . . . Wholesale prices of general 
and residential building materials moved to higher levels during February 
with the index of general building materials at 287-4 compared with 279:-7 
in January. The composite wholesale index of residential building materials 
was at 274-9 compared to the January index of 269-6... . The estimated 
total of salaries and wages and supplementary labour income reached an 
all-time peak of $8,114,000,000 in 1950, exceeding by 6°3 per cent of the 


(Continued on page 453) 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of April 10, 1951) 














Percentage Change 
From 
































Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Same Date 
Month Previous 
wT Year 
Man power— 

Total civilian labour force: (Abe une Nov. 4 5, 201, 000 = 0-0 

Persons with jobs...........6.2-+e.e.s50- Nov. 4 5, 084, 000 -- + 0:6 

Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)} Nov. 4 117, 000 = —20-4 

Registered for work, N.E.S. 

ARG VC RLOD Ee Pio = +e aoe ae Mar. 29 46, 622 + 3-1 —37-2 
Jeebec Negio cg. ein -= oes Ne th ee Mar. 29 95, 587 + 3-3 — 36-5 
Ontario Region. ..-....-......:....... Mar. 29 56, 669 —10-6 —40-8 
Prairie EuerlORetets fei dtm sur, nae ery ot Mar. 29 49,593 — 2-3 —13-5 
Pacific Region....... Reese op oar se Mar. 29 41,805 — 6§-8 —17-1 

Total, all regions.............]| Mar. 29 290, 276 — 2-2 — 32-2 

Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance Benefit (b).| Mar. 1 243,797 — 1-6 —14-8 

Amount of Benefit Payments (c).......... February $10, 683, 126 + 8-7 —21-5 

Index of Employment (1939=100)........ Feb. 1 172-4 SARS + 8.9 

Waa neater eC NOVERE EIN fou tak sii acs oh 6 5% .0 canes January 5,637 —20-2 +51-9 

Industrial Relations— ' 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost........... March 15,135 — —42-6(d) 
No. of workers involved..............| March 4,754 +49-5 (d) 
IMORDUREEL Gis ie cakes aie te oiaers Kuss 6 - March 27 —- +55-9 (d) 

Earnings and Income— 

Average weekly wages and salaries....... Feb. 1 $47 .76 + 5-5 + 8-9 

Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...........| Feb. 1 $ 1.10 + 1-2 +. 9-2 

Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....| Feb. 1 42-9 — 0-2 + 1-4 

Average weekly earnings (mfg.).......... Feb. ] $47 .28 + 1-0 +10-8 

Cost-of-living index (Av. 1935-39 =100)....| Mar. 1 179-7 + 2-6 + 9-8 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946=100)| Feb. 1 110-4 — 0-6 + 2-2 

PPG EAL AOU ANE OING soos, oe vie cba Qocsie sion December $703,000, 000 — 4-1 + 9-5 

Industrial Production— 

Motalitay. 1998-39 =100) isi. fies eee. 0: January 208-6 — 0:3 +14-2 

AT ANI aet Uy Mie ae. cir Fed owe «es a niet January 217-8 — 0:8 +14-3 
Mons ile Dleses he are ar sees. css s-| January 187-4 — 3-5 + 7-1 
Dra lester een ties < ole o seis ee January 269-8 + 2-5 +24-3 

Trade— 

J PRAHA WHI THEEG TEM, se Gee Silo ee Bee ore eos January $674, 900, 000 — 28-3 +21-6 

[oC Rat OME Se ee) ee rh mee ea ME February $233, 900, 000 —18-0 +17-2 

iat is Sees Cen teste oa ak otek February $274, 300, 000 —16:2 +37-0 











(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in 
the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 
-(b) Includes ordinary live claimants plus claimants for supplementary benefit. 
(c) Includes $1,093,565 in supplementary benefit. 
(d) This percentage compares the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
from same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department 


of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 
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On February 20, the Cana- 


CCL seeks dian Congress of Labour 
funds to announced the launching of 
aid labour a campaign to provide funds 
in Asia for leadership training in 

trade unions of South-East 
Asia. CCL Secretary-Treasurer Pat Conroy 


stated that the action was being taken to 
make effective a policy declaration passed 
at the 10th annual convention of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour last Sep- 
tember. In that statement the CCL dealt 
with the threat of Communism to the free 
peoples and said action, and not merely 
words, was needed to meet that threat 
(1..G.;,, Nov., 1950, p. 1814). 


The Canadian unions of the United Steel- 
workers of America, which are affiliated 
with the CCL, have already launched a 
drive for $25,000 to be used for trade union 
educational purposes in South-East Asia. 
The United Steelworkers’ fund will form 
part of the Canadian Congress of Labour 
donation which will be spent through the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. Countries expected to benefit from 
the plan include India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Indo-China, and Malaya. The ICFTU has 
already appointed a director of education 
and established an office in Singapore 
CleG.., Heb. .L9bl. pe150)k 


In a letter to CCL unions across Canada 
announcing the campaign, Mr. Conroy 
saig2 == 


“It is widely recognized that one of the 
chief weapons of democracy is education, 
allied with the organization of the workers 
into labour unions. Our Congress is deeply 
interested in the work of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, with 
which it is affiliated. Recently, a com- 
mittee of the ICFTU visited South-East 


Asia, and recommended to the ICFTU 
Executive Board at its meeting in 
November that a program of action 


involving the education of leaders and the 
organization of workers be given imme- 
diate attention as an important part of 
the economic development of these coun- 
tries in that area. 
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“The Congress believes that, in pro- 
viding substantial support to the ICFTU 
program in South-East Asia, the Congress 
will be making an investment in world 
peace, as well as bringing inestimable bene- 
fits to the workers and the people of the 
countries immediately concerned. 

“If locals were to invest a few hundred 
dollars in the ICFTU program of organ- 
ization and training for leadership, they 
would be doing more to help their fellow 
workers to obtain decent wages and work- 
ing conditions, promote democracy and 
undermine Communism, than could be done 
inwany OLner wavweene 


Bill 24, am Act to confer 


Legislation certain Emergency Powers 
confers upon the Governor in 
emergency Council, was introduced by 
powers on the Prime Minister on 
Government February 20, and passed 

by the House of Commons 
March 6. 


The preamble to the Act states that 
since an international emergency exists 
that threatens the security of Canada, it 
is necessary that the Governor in Council 
have emergency powers to carry out 
adequate defence preparations, to regulate 
the economy to meet the needs of defence, 
and to stabilize the economy to safeguard 
it from disruption resulting from defence 
efforts here or elsewhere. The preamble 
indicates two reasons why emergency 
powers were sought through this Act rather 
than through the War Measures Act. It 
was considered better not to invoke the 
War Measures Act so long as present efforts 
to avert war were continuing, and it was 
not desirable that the wide powers con- 
ferred by the War Measures Act to inter- 
fere with the fundamental liberties of the 
individual should now be brought into 
operation. 

The Act confers upon the Governor in 
Council power to take such action and 
make such orders and regulations as he 
may deem necessary or advisable for the 
“security, defence, peace, order and welfare 
of Canada”. Six classes of subjects over 
which the power shall extend are enumer- 
ated, but the general power conferred is 
not limited to matters coming within these 
heads. The six classes of subjects are 
control and suppression of maps, plans and 
photographs; control of communications; 
control of harbours and shipping; trans- 
portation; trading, exportation, importa- 
tion, production and manufacture; and 
collection of fees or charges established for 
the purposes of a scheme of control. 
During the discussion in Parliament, 
Government spokesmen indicated that the 


power conferred was considered wide 
enough to cover price and wage controls 
and national registration of manpower. 

The powers conferred on the Governor 
in Council do not include the power to 
make orders or regulations in relation to 
detention, exclusion or deportation, or 
censorship, or the expenditure of money 
not specifically provided by Parliament, 
except from a fund established by order 
or regulation for the purpose of a scheme 
of control. 

Orders made by the Governor in Council 
under the Act must be laid before Parlia- 
ment within five days of their making, and 
other regulations within fifteen days, or if 
Parhament is not in session, within a like 
period after the commencement of the 
next session. As introduced, the Bill 
required the tabling of Orders in Council 
in accordance with the Regulation Act. It 
was amended in committee to reduce the 
period for tabling as above, and to require 
tabling of all regulations whether made by 
the Governor in Council or another regula- 
tion making authority under the Act. 

Parhament has the authority, by reso- 
lution of the Senate and the House of 
Commons, to annul any order or regula- 
tion under the Act within forty days after 
it is tabled. This latter section was changed 
in committee so that it applies to all 
regulations rather than to Orders in Council 
only, as was provided in the Bill as 
introduced. 

The Governor in Council may prescribe 
penalties by way of fine or imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding five years, for 
violation of orders or regulations made 
under the Act. 

The Act will expire on May 31, 1952, 
but it may be continued in force for a 
further period not exceeding one year, on 
a joint address of the House of Commons 
and the Senate to the Governor General. 

The Act in no way prevents the War 
Measures Act from being invoked, and if 
this should be done, the Emergency Powers 
Act would be automatically repealed, but 
any orders or regulations would remain in 
effect under authority of the War Measures 
Act. 


Two important anti-discrim- 


Fair ination Bills, one, to bar 
employment discrimination in employ- 
practices ment because of race, creed, 
and equal colour or place of origin, and 
pay bills a second, to ensure equal 


in Ontario pay for men and women 
doing the same work in the 
same establishment, were introduced at the 
1951 session of the Ontario Legislature. 


These measures are the first of their kind 


in Canada but are similar in principle to 
laws in force in several states of the US.A. 
The Fair Employment Practices Bill was 
the second brought in by the Government 
during the session. The chief change from 
the earlier Bill, which was withdrawn, was 
with regard to administration. 

The Fair Employment Practices Bill, 
citing in its preamble the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights of the United 
Nations, prohibits employers from refusing 
to employ, from firing or from discriminat- 
ing against any person because of race, 
creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or place 
of origin. Trade unions are forbidden to 
exclude from membership, expel, suspend 
or discriminate against amy member or 
person for any of these reasons. The Bill 
also bans expressions of discrimination in 
employment applications and  advertise- 
ments. Employers of fewer than five 
persons are excluded, as well as domestic 
servants and religious, philanthropic, educa- 
tional, fraternal and social organizations not 
operated for private profit. 

The Female Employees Fair Remunera- 
tion Bull, which will go into effect on 
January 1, 1952, forbids an employer to 
discriminate between male and female 
employees by paying a lower rate to a 
woman than to a man employed by him 
for the same work in the same establish- 
ment. A difference in the rate of pay 
between men and women employees based 
on any factor other than sex is not to be 
considered a breach of the Act. 

Opposition members criticized the terms 
of the Bill and particularly the provision 
that pay would have to be equal only when 
men and women were doing “the same 
work”, A CCF motion, which was defeated 
by a vote of 43 to 28, declared that legis- 
lation on equal pay for equal work should 
apply to work of “comparative character or 
on comparable operations or where com- 
parable skills are involved, should protect 
workers who lodge complaints and should 
contain adequate enforcement procedures” 
and asked that the subject be referred to 
the Select Standing Committee on Labour 
to draw up a Bill which would meet these 
standards. 

Both measures will be administered by 
a Fair Employment Practices Branch of 
the Department of Labour, headed by a 
Director. The Minister of Labour has 
announced that Mr. Louis Fine, Chief 
Conciliation Officer for the Department, 
will head the new Branch. The original 
Fair Employment Practices Bill was to have 


been administered by the Labour Relations 


Board. 
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The machinery proposed for dealing with 
charges of discrimination is the same under 
both Acts. To enquire into a written com- 
plaint of discrimination under either Act, 
the Minister of Labour, on the request of 
the Director, will appoint a Conciliation 
Officer. If he fails to settle the matter, the 
Minister may then appoint a Commission 
of one or more persons with the powers of 
a Conciliation Board under the Labour 
Relations Act. After hearing the parties, 
the Commission will recommend to the 
Director the course which should be taken, 
which may, in the case of a breach of the 
Fair Employment Practices Act, include 
reinstatement with or without compensa- 
tion for loss of earnings. The Minister, on 
the recommendation of the Director, will 
then issue whatever Order he deems neces- 
sary and authorize a prosecution if he 
sees fit. 

A maximum fine of $100 is provided for 
failure to comply with any provision of the 
equal pay Act or any order made under it. 
In the case of the Fair Employment 
Practices Act fines up to $50 for am indi- 
vidual and $100 for a corporation, trade 
union, employers’ organization or employ- 
ment agency may be imposed. 


The Report of the Royal 
Commission on Transporta- 
tion, appointed in December, 
1948, under the chairman- 
shipa of, “HothisW a eh t As 
Turgeon, was tabled in the 
House of Commens on 
March 15 by the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. 
L. 8. St. Laurent. 

The Report (which is available from the 
King’s Printer at a cost of one dollar) 
included the following among other recom- 
mendations: a broad program of freight 
rate equalization between all regions of 
Canada; establishment of a single central 
board to deal with all forms of transporta- 
tion under federal 
replace the three separate boards now 
functioning; Canadian National Railways to 
pay interst on debt owed the Federal 
Government only when earned, with pro- 
vision made for the CNR to accumulate 
a surplus fund for current needs; national 
transportation policy to continue to ensure 
the efficient and economic operation of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway under private 
enterprise. 

Dealing with railway wage policy, the 
Commission turned down suggestions that 
the Board of Transport Commissioners be 
given any responsibility for the fixing of 
the level of railway wages, holding that the 
Board’s duty is to fix just and reasonable 
rates. It recommended that no special 


Commission 
proposes no 
change in 
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jurisdiction and to. 


legislation should be passed for the handling 
of railway wage disputes and: the prevention 
of strikes or lockouts. “Such legislation,” 


‘the Commission said, would be “highly 


provocative and in practice ineffective.”. 
The Report pointed out that the strike 
which took place in 1950 was the only 
general railway strike in Canada’s history 
and expressed the hope that it would be 
the last. 

In tabling the Report, the Prime Min- 
ister intimated that the Government would 
introduce legislation at the current session 
of Parliament based on its recommenda- 
tions. 


The Hon. Douglas Abbott, 


Further Minister of Finance, tabled 
eurbs on in the House of Commons 
instalment on March 14 an amendment 


to the Consumer Credit 
Regulations of last October. 
He said that the purpose of the move was 
to restrain inflationary credit expansion. 

The new Regulations increase the down 
payment for most instalment plan pur- 
chases from 20 per cent to 334 per cent of 
the cash price. The maximum period of 
credit is reduced from 18 to 12: months. 
The minimum down payment is raised 
from $5 to $10, and the minimum size of 
instalments is increased. 

In the case of automobiles, the minimum 
down payment, which was formerly one- 
third of the cash price, is now one-half. 

The restrictions will not apply to the sale 
of books. 

“In their net effect,’ Mr. Abbott said, 
“the new Regulations will be much stiffer 
than those now in effect, but except in the 
case of motor cars they will be no stiffer, 
and in some cases not quite so stiff as those 
in effect during the war.” 


plan buying 


On February 21, the Prime 
Minister, Rt. Hon. L. S. 


Position of 


employee St. Laurent, replied in the 
organizations House of Commons to ques- 
in public tions from Mr. Stanley 
service Knowles (Winnipeg North 


Centre) regarding the organ- 
ization of employees in the public service. 
Mr. Knowles asked first: “Does the 
Federal Government recognize any organ- 
izations of its employees as bargaining 
agents in the terms or spirit of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act?” 
To this Mr. St. Laurent replied: “The 
answer to the question as drafted is no. 
“The Civil Service of Canada is carried 
on under laws enacted by Parliament and 
is supervised by a commission set up by 
Parliament and which reports to Parlia- 


ment. The commission and the Govern- 
ment can and do receive representations 
from organizations of employees, but there 
is no process of collective bargaining in the 
sense in which that term is used in industry. 


“From the very nature of employment in 
the public service, there can be no bargain- 
ing agent for the nation comparable with 
the employer in industry who has at his 
‘disposal funds derived from payments for 
goods or services. The funds from which 
salaries are paid in the public service have 
to be voted by Parliament and Parliament 
alone can discharge that responsibility.” 


The second part of Mr. Knowles’ ques- 
tion was as follows: “What steps are being 
taken by the Government to provide its 
employees with the same facilities for nego- 
tiation with respect to working conditions 
as are provided for the employees of private 
corporations under the terms of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act?” 


The Prime Minister stated, in reply to 
this question: “The answer is that no steps 
are being taken because it is considered that 
the appropriate machinery for these pur- 
poses was set up by P.C, 3676 of May 16, 
1944 which established the National Joint 
Council of the Public Service of Canada 
and the subsequent Treasury Board minute 
of March 8, 1945, approving the constitution 
of the Council.” 


Finally Mr. Knowles asked whether any 
labour-management committees were oper- 
ating in Government departments; and if 
so, how many, and in what departments or 
sections or branches. 


Mr. St. Laurent replied to this by saying: 
“There is nothing which could properly be 
called a labour-management committee, but 
there is a Departmental Joint Council of 
the Public Service in the Department of 
Resources and Development and there are 
numerous staff associations in other depart- 
ments who are concerned with and make 
representations on working conditions and 
welfare questions.” 


A bill to amend the Indus- 


Bill to trial Relations and Disputes 
provide for Investigation Act by insert- 
check-off ing a provision regarding 
defeated the check-off of union dues 


was defeated in the House 
of Commons on February 28, by a vote of 
127<to 67. 

The bill was introduced by Mr. Stanley 
Knowles, Member for Winnipeg North 
Centre. Similar to bills introduced by Mr. 
Knowles at previous sessions of Parliament, 
it sought to require employers to institute 
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a voluntary revocable check-off of union 
dues upon request of a union certified under 
the Act. 


Press reports in the month 


Master of January described three 
agreements cases of negotiation of 
cover both master collective agreements 
Canadian covering employees of the 
and U.S. same firm in both Canada 
workers and the United States. 

Early in January, the 


United Automobile Workers (CIO) and the 
Electric Auto-Lite Company negotiated an 
agreement covering an estimated 17,000 
UAW members employed in both Cana- 
dian and American plants of the Company. 
According to the Financial Post the con- 
tract was agreed on at a_ negotiation 
conference attended by American and 
Canadian company and union representa- 
tives. It is said to provide for hourly 
increases for Canadian employees of 7:3 
cents an hour more than for the American 
workers. Six cents of this is im lieu of a 
pension plan set up for U.S. workers. The 
other 1-3 cents is to bring Canadian wage 
rates into closer conformity with those in 
the U.S. plants. 

The Canadian edition of Steel Labour, 
published by the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO), reports the signing of a 
master agreement with American Can, 
applying to employees in Vancouver, B.C. 
as well as to employees in US. plants of 
the company. The agreement provides for 
wage increases, union shop, and the inclu- 
sion of Canadian workers in the company’s 
non-contributory pension and health and 
life insurance plan. 


Another master agreement of this type 
was negotiated in January by the Con- 
tinental Can Company and the United 
Steelworkers. The contract is reported to 
provide average wage increases of 16 cents 
an hour to approximately 12,500 workers in 
25 plants in the United States and Canada. 
The company has announced that in future 
all contracts will cover both American and 
Canadian employees. 


“The Labour Union Link 


American- Between Canada and the 
Canadian United States” is the title 
labour of an article by Paul 
union Norgren in the Industrial 
relations and Labour Relations 

Review of October, 1950. 


The magazine is issued quarterly by the 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labour Relations, Cornell University. 

Mr. Norgren is a research economist 
with Industrial Relations Counsellors, Inc. 
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Formerly on the faculty of Stanford 
University, he is the author of The 
Swedish Collective Bargaining System. 

The article is a close analysis of the 
interplay of union activities andi policies 
in the United States and Canada. Among 
other topics of common interest to organ- 
ized labour in both countries, Mr. Norgren 
discusses the role of executive officers, rela- 
tions between the federations, collective 
bargaining, anti-communist measures and 
living standards. 


During February, two-day 


Labour in meetings were held by 
Montreal labour groups, in Montreal 
and Toronto and Toronto to discuss civil 
discusses rights and racial tolerance. 


The Montreal meeting, 
according to press reports, 
was sponsored by the Trades and Labour 
Council (TLC) and the Montreal Labour 
Council (CCL). 

The principal speakers were René 
Mankiewicz, Professor at McGill University, 
and Jacques Perrault, barrister and Pro- 
fessor at the University of Montreal, who 
discussed human rights. 

The other speakers were Michel Rubin- 
stein, Chairman of the Jewish Labour 
Committee, and Roméo Girard, Secretary 
of the Labour Committee on Racial 
Tolerance. 


Mr. Rubinstein dealt with the attitude 
of minority groups and the treatment they 
have a right to expect from majorities. 
The speaker expressed the opinion that it 
is easy to judge the value of a democracy 
by its attitude towards its minority groups. 

Mr. Girard urged that the taking on of 
workers be non-restrictive, that contracts 
for the purchase and sale of property be 
free of all racial and religious prejudice, 
and that all Canadian citizens be permitted 
to enjoy the same privileges throughout the 
country, irrespective of the province in 
which they live, or of their colour, religion, 
ete! 


civil rights 


Information regarding the 


Number of number of married women 


married who were disqualified from 
women recelving unemployment in- 
disqualified surance benefit as a result 
from UI of a recent amendment to 
benefit the insurance regulations 


(L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 1988), 
was given in the House of Commons 
recently by Mr. Paul E. Coté, Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the Mu£nister of 
Labour, in response to a question from Mr. 
Stanley Knowles, Member for Winnipeg 
North Centre. 
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Mr. Coté said that from November 15, 
the effective date of the amendment, until 
the end of November, 7,109 married women 
were disqualified by the new benefit regu- 
lation 5A, while for December and January 
the numbers were 2,186 and 1,513 respec- 
tively, making a total of 10,808. 

Mr. Coté continued: “The number of 
appeals from disqualification under benefit 
regulation 5A heard by courts of referees 
between November 15, 1950, and January 
31, 1951, is as follows: November, 249; 
December, 374; January, 78; total, 701. 

“The percentage of females who estab- 
lished benefit years during the period 
January 1 to November 30, 1950, who were 
married women was 44 per cent. From this 
it is estimated that the number of married 
women on ordinary active claims was as 


follows: on October 31, 1950, 16,416; on 
November 30, 1950, 17,767; on December 
S14 19505 ol7 030s One Jaluatyersl melody 
18,807.” 

Bill 77, an Act respecting 
Adoption the Department of Defence 
of Defence Production, was introduced 
Production by the Prime Minister on 
Act February 23, 1951, and was 


given third reading and 
passed by the House of Commons on 
March 9. 

The Bill provides for establishing a 
department of defence production, confers 
powers on the minister with respect to 
procurement very similar to those formerly 
held by the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply, and gives the Governor in Council 
power to control essential materials in 
substantially the same terms as_ the 
Essential Materials (Defence) Act passed 
at the Special Session im September, 1950. 
The Act will extend over a five-year 
period, expiring on July 31, 1956. It will 
repeal the Essential Materials (Defence) 
Act. 


Besides making the usual provision for 
departmental organization it provides that 
crown companies may be set up under the 
Act, and the Minister will be responsible 
for Canadian Arsenals Limited, Crown 
Assets Disposal Corporation, Defence Con- 
struction Limited, Polymer Corporation 
Limited, Eldorado Mining and Refining 
(1944) Limited, Northern Transportation 
Company (1947) Limited, and Canadian 
Commercial Corporation, which have been 
under the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


The Minister is given power to acquire, 
hold and dispose of defence supplies, or to 
manufacture them. The Act also covers 
construction and maintenance of defence 
projects. It provides for a defence produc- 


tion revolving fund of one hundred million 
dollars to finance stockpiling, to make 
loans or advances in aid of defence 
procurement, and to make initial payments 
which will subsequently be repaid by the 
Department of National Defence. 

Power to control essential materials is 
identical with the power given. under the 
Hssential Materials (Defence) Act. The 
Governor in Council may designate essential 
materials or services as necessary to meet 
defence requirements, and may make regu- 
lations in regard to such essential materials 
and services, and the Minister has wide 
powers of control over material and 
services so designated. 


With the expiration of the 


Rent 1 Wartime Leasehold Regula- 
contro tions on April 30, 1951, 
situation 


Federal rent controls will 
come to an end. 

The Federal Government’s intention not 
to continue rental control beyond: this date 
was announced by the Minister of Finance 
in the House of Commons in March of 
last year (L.G., May, 1950, p. 608). “It 
is not usual,” the Minister stated, “for a 
government to give notice so long in 
advance as to its intentions respecting 
future legislation, but the Government has 
decided to do so in this case in order that 
any province which may consider it desir- 
able to assume some measure of rent 
control may have ample time to take such 
steps as may be deemed appropriate.” At 
the same time, the Government renewed 
its previous offer to pay the cost of 
provincial rent control for a period of one 
vear, beginning not later than April 1, 1950. 

On March 8, 1951, the Prime Minister 
reasserted the Government’s policy when 
questioned in the House of Commons. Mr. 
St. Laurent stated: “There has been no 
change in the policy of the government, 
announced several months ago, affecting 
nation-wide rent control, which will expire 
at the end of April. The information I 
have, obtained from the press rather than 
from official sources, is to the effect that 
most of the provincial governments are 
arranging to enter this field at that time.” 


The situation as it stands at the time 
of going to press is as follows:— 


The Saskatchewan Provincial Govern- 
ment availed itself of the Federal 
Government’s offer of financial assistance 
and enacted legislation setting up its own 
system of rent controls from April 1, 1950. 
Federal rent controls ceased to apply to 
the Province from that date. 

In Alberta, “stand-by” legislation was 
passed, under the title of “The Rental 


in Canada 
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Control Act,” authorizing the Government 
to establish rent control regulations, to 
come into force on a date to be proclaimed. 

The Quebec Provincial Legislature passed 
a Bill entitled, “An Act Respecting the 
Regulation of Rentals,’ which received the 
Royal Assent on March 7, 1951, authorizing 
the Government to assume certain controls 
on the expiration of Federal controls on 
April 30. 


Legislation to give the Ontario Provincial 
Government power to control rents when 
Federal controls lapse was introduced in the 
Ontario Legislature on March 21. The bill 
provides for the adoption of controls as now 
federally enforced. It also grants the Pro- 
vincial Government power to amend the 
legislation by Order in Council so that any 
injustices to landlords or tenants may be 
corrected. 


Newfoundland, at the time of coming into 
the Confederation, had its own system of 
rent control, which it retained and was 
not, therefore, subject to Federal rental 
regulations. 


The number of new dwelling 
units completed in Canada 
(excluding Newfoundland) 
last year was slightly lower 
than in 1949, while the 
number of starts was larger, according to 
preliminary estimates by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration. The carryover of dwellings in 
various stages of construction at the end 
of the year was consequently somewhat 
greater than a year earlier. 


New units completed during the year 
totalled 87,299 in the nine provinces as 
compared to 87,533 in 1949, and: starts 
numbered 90,441 as against 89,509. The 
number under construction at the year end 
was 58,850 compared to 58,169. Including 
Newfoundland, for which comparable 1949 
figures are not available, completions for 
all Canada numbered 89,015, starts 92,531, 
and the carryover was 60,538 units. 


While there was comparatively little 
change from 1949 in building activity for 
Canada as a whole, there were large 
regional differences. Except for a slightly 
larger number of starts in Alberta, sub- 
stantial declines were recorded in the 
western provinces in both starts and com- 
pletions. In Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces increases were generally indi- 
cated, except that completions in Nova 
Scotia and starts in Prince Edward Island 
were down from 1949. Ontario showed a 
small decline in 1950 for both starts and 
completions. The number under construc- 
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tion at the end of the year was higher 
in Quebec, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. 


Completions in Ontario in 1950 numbered 
31,318 as compared with 31,440 in the 
preceding year, Quebec 27,237 compared 
with 22,912, British Columbia 8,560 (10,272), 
Alberta 7,266 (9,411), Manitoba 4,612 
(4,807), Saskatchewan 2,813 (3,576), Nova 
Scotia 2,573 (3,056), New Brunswick 2,545 
(1,801), Prince Edward Island 375 (258), 
and Newfoundland 1,716 (not available for 
1949). 


Starts in Ontario in 1950 totalled 33,430 as 
against 34,023 in the preceding year, Quebec 
28,515 against 24,196, Alberta 8,623 (8,465), 
British Columbia 7,536 (9,702), Manitoba 
4,072 (5,039), Saskatchewan 2,904 (3,061), 
Nova Scotia 2,705 (2,636), New Brunswick 
2,323 (2,012), Prince Edward Island 333 
(375), Newfoundland 2,090 (not available 
for 1949). 


Dwellings under construction in Ontario 
at the end of 1950 totalled 24,331 as com- 
pared with 23,585 at the end of 1949, and 
in Quebec the number was 15,421 as com- 
pared with 14,984. In British Columbia 
there were 6,068 as compared with 7,166, 
Alberta 5,606 (4,309), Nova Scotia 2,432 
(2,326), Manitoba 2,198 (2,731), Saskat- 
chewan 1,502 (1,452), New Brunswick 1,029 
(1,274), Prince Edward Island 263 (292), 
and Newfoundland 1,688 (not available for 
1949). ; 


On February 20, leaders of 


Labour Canada’s four major labour 
leaders organizations presented a 
present brief to the Prime Minister 
brief to and members of _ the 
Cabinet Cabinet, requesting imme- 


diate action by the Govern- 
ment to institute price controls in Canada. 
The occasion marked the first time in 
history that leaders of the major labour 
organizations have appeared personally to 
present a joint submission to the Govern- 
ment (see below). The group was headed 
by Percy Bengough, TLC president; A. R. 
Mosher, CCL president; Gérard Picard, 
president of the CCCL; A. J. Kelly, 
chairman of the Dominion Joint Legis- 
lative Committee of the Railway Brother- 
hoods; and senior officials of the four 
organizations. 
The labour proposals were summarized 
in four points:— 

(1) “Adequate rent control. If rents 
are allowed to continue to go the way 
other prices have gone, the already heavy 
burden of the increased cost of living 
will become, for hundreds of thousands 
of families, almost unbearable. They 
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will be able to provide themselves with 
shelter only at the cost of severe cuts 
in other parts of their living standards 
including food.” 


(2) “Freezing of prices.” 
(3) “A public board to pass on all 
applications for price and rent increases.” 


(4) “Labour representation on that 
board. The absence of such representa- 
tion on the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board was a serious error, which should 
not be repeated.” 


The brief said that price controls were 
an immediate necessity but that there was 
no apparent need of wage controls at this 
time. If, however, wage stabilization was 
considered necessary, the brief said it should 
first be considered by a joint labour- 
government-management conference. 

Dealing with the present world situation, 
the brief cited inflation as one of the 
dangers that must be avoided, if the fight 
against Communism is to be successful. 


Discussing the arguments which had 
been advanced against price control, the 
labour group said that it was not necessary 
to wait until war production had reached 
its peak to impose controls. On the matter 
of wage stabilization, the brief said in 
part :— 


“It is quite possible that if there had 
been as much control over prices as there 
already is over wages, price increases 
would have been much more moderate 
than they have been. 


“Tf every firm or industry that wanted 
an increase had been obliged first to 
submit its case to a public board and to 
keep its prices as they were till the 
board had investigated and reported, 
price increases would certainly have been 
much slower and probably much smaller 
than they have been. 


“The labour movement recognizes that 
wages could go up fast enough and far 
enough to break a price ceiling, though 
it sees no immediate danger of anything 
of the sort. It believes that the proper 
way to deal with this question is a 
government-labour-management confer- 
ence to work out methods of wage 
stabilization. This offers a prospect of 
a wage policy which will do two things, 
both essential: (a) preserve the spirit, 
the principle, of collective bargaining, and 
(b) bring the experience of labour and 
management into the defence effort. If 
our Government institutes a general 
policy of price and production controls, 
labour is ready to take part in a joint 
government-labour-management confer- 
ence to consider wage stabilization.” 


Following the meeting with the Prime 
Minister, the four organizations announced 
the setting up of a joint eight-man com- 
mittee, made up of the president and 
secretary of each of the organizations. This 
committee will deal with matters of joint 
union interest. 


The presentation of a joint 


Movement brief to the Prime Minister 
towards on February 20, as described 
co-operation above, climaxed a move- 
of labour ment towards closer rela- 
bodies tions between Canada’s 


labour leaders that has been 
developing over the past three years. 
Normally the four major labour groups 
in Canada make separate representations 
to the Government, in interviews which 
are held annually in late winter or early 
spring, and which cover a wide range of 
subjects. In addition the groups occa- 
sionally make separate representations at 
other times on special issues. 


The year 1948 marked the first example 
of combined action by any of the labour 
groups in their approach to the Govern- 
ment. In June of that year a delegation 
representing the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, and the Railway Brotherhoods, 
appeared before the Minister of Justice 
and several of his colleagues to petition 
for disallowance of the Prince Edward 
Island Trade Union Act (LG., 1948, 
p. 695). 


Resolutions on labour unity adopted by 
the Conventions of the TLC and CCL in 
1949 indicated the desire of both organ- 
izations for a closer measure of co-operation. 


The struggle of both Congresses to rid 
themselves of Communist influences 
revealed an important field in which they 
shared a common objective. Also, about 
this time, the abandonment of the 
Communist-influenced World Federation of 
Trade Unions by the CCL and by labour 
groups in other democratic countries, 
paved the way for co-operation in a new 
anti-Communist international labour federa- 
tion. Thus, late in 1949, delegates from 
both the CCL and the TLC attended the 
inaugural meeting of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions in 
London, England, and found themselves 
working harmoniously to set up a world 
body which would resist totalitarianism and 
help to achieve the objectives of workers 
everywhere (L.G., Feb., 1950, p. 172). 

On December 30, 1949, the presidents of 
the CCL and TLC sent a joint letter to 
the Prime Minister of Canada and mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, expressing concern 


with regard to the unemployment situa- 
tion. <A second joint statement on unem- 
ployment was issued by the two labour 
leaders early in 1950 (L.G., Feb., 1950, 
p. 167): 

Participation of the two organizations in 
the ICFTU was a factor leading to another 
joint statement by Mr. Bengough and Mr. 
Mosher in August, 1950. This statement 
quoted the opposition of the ICFTU to 
Communist aggression in Korea, and called 
for full support by Canadian labour for 
the decisions and actions of the United 
Nations Security Council to meet the 
Korean situation. This statement also 
denounced the “phoney Stockholm Peace 
Pledge” and other Communist manoeuvres 
(L.G., Oct., 1950, p. 1625). 


The first joint statement signed on 
behalf of all four labour organizations in 
Canada came as a result of the railway 
strike in the summer of 1950. It announced 
the opposition of all four groups to the 
principle of compulsory arbitration (L.G., 
Oct., 1950, p. 1647). 


Early in December of 1950, the four 
organizations announced the launching of 
a nation-wide campaign for price and rent 
control. Several joint statements have 
been issued as part of this campaign, 
culminating in the preparation of a joint 
brief and its submission to Mr. St. Laurent 
and members of the Cabinet. 


The number of persons 
Old age receiving old age pensions 
and blind in Canada increased from 
pensioners 292,702 at September 30, 


in Canada 1950 to 298473 as at the 
end of the quarter Decem- 


ber 31, 1950. 


The Federal Government’s contributions 
under the Federal-Provincial scheme totalled 
$25,088,784.17 for the quarter ended 
December 31, 1950, as compared with 
$24,600,947.46 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act the Federal 
Government has contributed $708,640,847.86. 

The average monthly pension in the 
provinces ranged between $34.49 and $38.31. 
In the Yukon Territory and the Northwest 
Territories the average was slightly higher. 

In only four provinces was the number 
of pensioners higher than three per cent 
of the total population. 

In addition to the above, pensions were 
being paid to 11,036 blind persons as at 
December 31, 1950, as compared with 
10,880 at September 30, 1950. 

The cost of pensions in respect of blind- 
ness to the Federal Government was 
$984,276.45 for the quarter ended Decem- 
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ber 31, 1950, and $969,361.68 for the quarter 
ended September 30, 1950. Since the 
inception of the Act, the Federal pay- 
ments have totalled $21,930,270.63. The 
average monthly pension in the provinces 
was between $38.10 and $39.32. With only 
three blind pensions in the Yukon Territory 
and the Northwest Territories, the average 
was $40. 


Implementing in part the 
Workmen’s recommendations of Mr. 
compensation Justice W. D. Roach, who 


amendments recently conducted an in- 
in Ontario quiry into the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Act (L.G., March, 1951, p. 315), a Bill to 
amend the Act was introduced in the Legis- 
lature on February 5. 


In accordance with Mr. Justice Roach’s 
recommendations, the amending Bill will 
increase the maximum yearly earnings on 
which workmen’s compensation is based 
from $3,000 to $4,000. The waiting period 
which must elapse before compensation is 
payable will be reduced from seven to 
five working days. Mr. Justice Roach 
recommended a waiting period of four 
working days. These two amendments will 
be effective from January 1, 1952. 

Mr. Justice Roach found that the 
amount allowed by the Act for burial 
expenses was inadequate, and his recom- 
mendation that the maximum amount 
payable should be increased from $125 to 
$200 was accepted by the Government. 
Where the workmen’s body has to be trans- 
ported a considerable distance for burial, 
compensation includes a further sum for 
the necessary expenses involved. A further 
amendment removes the present maximum 
of $125 and permits the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board to determine the sum 
which may be paid. Mr. Justice Roach 
recommended a limit of $175. Both amend- 
ments will go into effect when the Bill 
becomes law. 


The Bill will also increase from $100 to 
$200 the immediate lump sum payable, in 
addition to all other compensation, to a 
widow. No recommendations were made 
in the Report with regard to the matter. 

During the debate on second reading, 
all opposition groups, while approving the 
provisions of the Bill as far as they went, 
asked for wider implementation of the 
Commissioner’s Report especially with 
respect to its recommendations on accident 
prevention. Chief among the recommenda- 
tions were that accident prevention should 
be brought under the direct jurisdiction 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
and that there should be more active 
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participation of labour in any organized 
system of accident prevention. On 
February 23, a private member’s Bill was 
introduced to implement the specific 
recommendations of Mr. Justice Roach 
‘with regard to accident prevention. This 
Bill was given a six months’ hoist on 
March 7, at which time the Minister of 
Labour, Mr. Daley, stated that the recom- 
mendations of the Commission with regard 
to this matter are being studied by his 
Department. 


During 1950, weekly rates 


Wages, of wages in the United 
prices and Kingdom showed an in- 
disputes crease of about 4 per cent 
in U.K. on the average, according to 


the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette; this compared with a rise 
of between 14 and 2 per cent in 1949, and 
4 per cent in 1948. On the basis of June, 
1947=100, the index number of weekly 
rates of wages was 114 at the end of 
December, 1950, compared with 109 at the 
end of 1949, and 107 at the end of 1948. 
It is estimated that about 7,350,000 workers 
received an increase of about £2,020,000 a 
week during the year. The corresponding 
figures for 1949 and 1948 were 5,200,000 and 
£1,076,000; and 7,750,000 and £1,900,000 
respectively. There was little change in 
the normal weekly hours of work during 
1950. 

The average level of retail prices, as 
measured by the interim index, rose by 
about 3 per cent during the year. This 
was largely due to increases in the average 
level of food prices, but prices of clothing 
and of many other articles also showed 
substantial increases. 

Stoppages of work, arising from indus- 
trial disputes, resulted in a loss during 1950 
of nearly 1,400,000 working days at estab- 
lishments where the stoppages occurred. 
This figure was the lowest recorded since 
1941. The number of workpeople involved 
in all disputes, viz., just over 300,000, was 
the lowest since 1940. The figure of work- 
people involved represented about one per 


cent of the total population in civil 
employment. 

In 1949 the accident rate in 
Report on Great Britain’s mines was 
conditions the lowest ever recorded. 


in British 
mines, 1949 


The greatest single cause 
continued to be “falls of 
ground.” 


The report -of the Chief Inspector of 
Mines for 1949 shows that the number of 
deaths in that year was 460, compared 
with 468 in 1948, and that serious injuries 


totalled 2,180, a reduction of 211 over the 
previous year. The rate of accidents per 
100,000 man-shifts remained constant at the 
1948 record low level of 0:25. There was, 
however, a corresponding dechne in the 
number of man-shifts worked. 


Of the 18 minor explosions which 
occurred during the year, seven were caused 
by illegal smoking. MHaulage accidents 
decreased by nearly 19 per cent, “reflecting 
among other things, the decline in the use 
of rope haulage and the increasing use of 
locomotives and conveyors.” 

Twelve persons were killed and 374 
injured as a result of accidents arising from 
the use of explosives. These figures are 
“unsatisfactory and wholly unjustified by 
mining conditions and recent developments 
in shot-firing and mining practices,’ the 
report states. One of the most disturbing 
features, it adds, 1s an increase of nearly 
40 per cent in the number of fatal acci- 
dents on the surface, “a very unsatisfactory 
state of affairs which is difficult to explain 
and still more difficult to excuse.” 

Experiments made with numerous methods 
of dust suppression, in an attempt to 
prevent and arrest the development of 
pheumoconiosis, were carried out with 
evident success, but because of the time 
factor in the development of the disease, 
and the fact that the benefit of the work 
being done will not be reflected for some 
years, the report points out that no 
improvement in the figures of casualties 
will be immediately apparent. 


Following the proclamation 


Defence by President Truman of a 
mobilization “state of emergency” on 
in the December 16, a number of 


United States Government agencies were 


created and controls enacted. 
The main feature of the program was 
the establishment of an Office of Defence 
Mobilization and the appointment of 
Charles E. Wilson, formerly president of 
General Electric, as its head. The creation 
of this office centralized within one gov- 
ernment agency control over a large part 
of American defence mobilization, including 
manpower, transportation, production, pro- 
curement, and economic stabilization. 
Among the agencies reporting to Mr. 
Wilson is the Economic Stabilization 
Agency, whose head is Eric A. Johnston. 
Responsible to Mr. Johnston is the Office 
of Price Administration, headed by Michael 
V. DeSalle, and the Wage Stabilization 
Board, whose chairman is Cyrus Ching. 
An Office of Defence Manpower has been 
established within the Department of 
Labour. This body has the task of meet- 


ing defence and essential civilian labour 
requirements, including the recruiting and 
training of manpower. It is responsible, 
through the Secretary of Labour, to the 
Office of Defence Mobilization. 


On January 17, 1951, Presi- 


President dent Truman announced a 
Truman National Manpower Mobili- 
announces zation Policy, under which 
manpower the United States Govern- 
policy ment will impose controls 

on military and civilian 
manpower “when and to the extent needed 


to assure successful execution of the 
mobilization program.” 

The major aims of the manpower pro- 
gram are to: (1) provide the needed 
manpower for the armed forces; (2) furnish 
manpower for production of materials and 
services required by the armed forces, 
international aid programs and, the civilian 
economy; and (3) expand the supply of 
persons with highly developed skills essen- 
tial for civilian and military activities and 
for the protection of civilian health and 
welfare. 

Recruitment, placement, distribution, 
training and utilization of the civilian 
labour force will be based primarily on 
voluntary measures, but government con- 
trols will be instituted as needed, and will 
apply to employers or to workers, or to 
both. The federal controls will include 
(1) restriction of indiscriminate labour turn- 
over through control of separations; (2) 
putting employment ceilings on employers 
with respect to the total number of workers, 
the number of men or the number in 
particular skills; (3) controlling of employer 
hiring; and (4) enforcing adherence to 
utilization standards, including full use of 
women, the handicapped and minority 
groups. 

The basic principles of manpower mobil- 
ization enunciated by the President are that 
each individual will be expected to serve 
in the capacity which will contribute most 
to the total program, employers will assure 
the full utilization of the abilities and skills 
of each person which will best serve the 
country’s needs, and the government will 
develop and administer manpower programs 
designed to achieve the fullest possible 
support for the whole mobilization plan. 


On January 26, wage and 


Economic price controls were intro- 
stabilization duced in the United States. 
measures Ceilings were ordered on 
in U.S.A. prices for most commodities 


and services on the basis of 
prices in effect from December 19, 1950 to 
January 25, 1951. A month later, however, 
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the program was modified by an order 
restricting retailers on the amount of 
“mark-up” allowed between cost and selling 
price of some 200,000 retail items. The 
allowed mark-up was not to exceed that 
in effect on February 24. The Director of 
Price Stabilization, Michael V. DeSalle, 
predicted that under the new system some 
retail prices would “roll forward,’ others 
would “roll back” but ultimately stabiliza- 
tion of prices would be ensured. 


The first wage control order, issued on 
January 26, forbade an employer to raise 
wages, salaries and other forms of com- 
pensation above .the levels of January 25, 
1951, without the approval of the Wage 
Stabilization Board. In mid-February a 
policy was adopted by the Board to permit 
general wage and salary increases of 10 per 
cent above the levels of January 15, 1950. 
This policy was, however, opposed by the 
labour members of the Board who, on in- 
structions of the United Labour Policy 
Committee (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 158) with- 
drew in protest. The labour members were 
reported to favour a formula which would 
provide increases of 12 per cent above the 
levels prevailing in June, 1950. 

The Director of Economic Stabilization, 
Eric Johnston, approved the Board’s policy 
a fortnight later, but amended it so as to 
permit cost-of-living “escalator” clauses 
signed before January 25, 1951, to continue 
until June 30, even though they exceeded 
the 10 per cent limit. 

Up until late March, the labour repre- 
sentatives on the Board were continuing in 
their withdrawal, and the Board had held 
no further meetings. 


Comprehensive information 


Handbook concerning the employment 
of facts of women in the United 
on women States is contained in a 
workers bulletin published recently 
in U.S.A. by the Women’s Bureau of 


the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour, under the title, 1950 
Handbook of Facts on Women Workers. 
Designed as a source book, it brings up 
to date the Bureau’s handbook issued two 
years ago. 


The information is arranged in sections 
under the following headlines: Employ- 


ment of Women; Wages, Salaries and 
Income; Economic Responsibilities of 
Women Workers; Industrial Injuries to 
Women; Standards of Employment of 


Women; Summary of State Labour Laws 
for Women; Legislation Affecting House- 
hold Employees; Political and Civil Status 
of Women; Women’s Educational and 
Vocational Training. The bulletin also 
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includes a selected bibliography of basic 
sources regarding American women, a list 
of women’s national organizations, and a 
list of current publications of the Women’s 
Bureau. 

In the section on employment, statistics 
are given showing the number of women 
in gainful employment from as far back 
as 1870—the year when the first US. full 
census of women workers was taken—up to 
and including 1949. The chief occupation 
and industry groups employing women are 
shown, and such other information as the 
age and marital status of women workers. 
The Women’s Bureau plans to issue the 
handbook biennially. 


On January 4, the Inter- 


Machinists national Association of 
union Machinists whose member- 
rejoins ship is reported to be about 
AFL 600,000, reaffiliated with the 

American Federation of 
Labour. The formal reaffiliation marked 


the culmination of negotiations between 
the Association Executive and the AFL, 
which began in December, 1948. 


During December, 1950, the Association 


membership voted on the proposed 
reaffliation recommended by the Exec- 
utive and approved it by a 34 to 1 
majority. 


The IAM first left the AFL in 1943, 
and again in 1945, because of disputes over 
the jurisdiction of the AFL Building 
Trades Department. 


The Revue du Travail of 


Belgian the Department of Labour 
opinion on and Social Welfare in 
employment Belgium reported in _ its 
of women November, 1950, issue the 


results of a poll of public 
opinion held by the University Institute of 
Social and Economic Information. The 
questions were: Do you think women 
should receive the same wages as men for 
equal work? What is the understanding 
of the public as to the actual application 
of the “equal pay for equal work” prin- 
ciple? Is it preferable (or is it necessary) 
for married women to stay at home? 
Should married women have the oppor- 
tunity of working outside the home? Are 
special facilities required for married 
women working outside the home? What 
should these facilities be? 

The nature of the answers led to the 
conclusion that there is a greater degree 
of interest in this question than in the 
subject of most inquiries. There were very 
few “no opinion” answers, particularly 


among women, although the experience in 
former polls is that women are usually 
less definite in their opinions than men. 

The majority, 77-9 per cent of the 
women and 59-1 per cent of the men, were 
in favour of “equal pay for equal work”; 
78:1 per cent of the women and 64:5 per 
cent of the men thought that married 
women should have the opportunity of 
working outside the home either because 
they wished to work or from’ necessity. 
Fewer women than men thought that it 
was preferable (or necessary) for women 
to remain at home. 

More women than men thought that 
special facilities should be provided for 
married women working. The special 
provisions generally suggested were not of 
the type to change working conditions, 
such as half-time work, changes in work- 
ing hours and in the hours of store 
opening, but rather of the type to relieve 
the housewife through infant nurseries, day 
nurseries for school age children, and meals 
at school. The order of preference was as 
follows: infant day nurseries, 69 per cent; 
meals at school, 66°3 per cent; day 
nurseries for school-age children, 54-6 per 
cent; day nurseries for pre-school children, 
50°4 per cent. 

The report indicates how opinion on this 
subject differs as between age groups as 
well as sex, and shows that there is a 
tendency for opinions to differ according 
to family, economic and social background. 


The results of the poll showed a striking 
contrast between the general trend of 
opinion and the actual situation prevailing 
concerning employment of women outside 
the home, according to the Revue. From 
the comments which accompanied the 
replies, the Revue states, it seems evident 
that this trend of opinion already is, or is 
near to being, a strong general conviction. 


At a Congress of the Danish 


Fund for Confederation of Trade 
workers’ Unions held on November 
colleges 27, 1950, it was decided to 


in Denmark _ establish a special fund for 
the building of workers’ 
colleges. This fund, will be formed by a 
weekly contribution from each member of 
the Confederation, according to the 
January 15 issue of Industry and Labour, 
an ILO publication. 

Before the war there were two workers’ 
colleges in Denmark. The one at Esbjerg 
was destroyed during the war and plans 
are now underway for its reconstruction. 
With the completion of this college, con- 
siderable money will then have to be 
directed toward the reparation and modern- 
ization of the college at Roskilde. 

The Danish trade union movement was 
urged by the Confederation president to 
make possible the building of a third 
college, probably at Arhus. 





(Concluded from page 440) 


preceding year’s figure of $7,630,000,000. The estimated total in December 
amounted to $703,000,000, down $30,000,000 from November, but up 
$61,000,000 or 9:5 per cent over December, 1949 . . . . The value of Canada’s 
retail trade in January 1951, was estimated at $675,000,000, a rise of 20 per 
cent over the January total in 1950. . . . . Domestic exports to all countries 
in February were valued at $233,910,000 as compared with $199,462,000 in 
the corresponding month last year, a rise of 17 per cent. Shipments to the 
United States in February increased nearly 18 per cent to $152,428,000 from 
$128,838,000 in February, 1950. . . Canadian production of silver, lead 
and zinc increased in January this year over the same month in 1950. The 
month’s output of primary silver amounted to 2,114,940 fine ounces as com- 
pared with 1,195,677 in January last year. Production of primary lead in the 
month totalled 16,099 tons, sharply above the 9,558 tons produced a year 
earlier. Primary zinc production amounted to 25,708 tons as against 24,028 
in January last year. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
REHABILITATION 


Recognizing the need for a co-ordinated program of 
rehabilitation, the Ministers of National Health and 
Welfare, Veterans Affairs, and Labour co-operated to 
sponsor the National Conference on the Rehabilita- 
tion of Handicapped Persons. 


The Conference, held in Toronto, February 1-3 was 
attended by representatives of federal, provincial, 
civic, and voluntary agencies and individuals engaged 
in all phases of rehabilitation work. 


During the three-day deliberations, the delegates heard 
addresses on the different phases of rehabilitation work 
in Canada and the United States, and adopted a reso- 
lution proposing an integrated rehabilitation program 
which would utilize federal, provincial and voluntary 
services. 


The Conference recommended the appointment of 
a National Co-ordinating Committee, representing 
provincial and federal governments, and other inter- 
ested agencies; and appointment of a National 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation. 


In the following pages appears an account of the 
proceedings, and a brief introductory summary of 
rehabilitation work in Canada, the United States and 
Great Britain. 


the moment, a need for the co-ordination 


Introduction: 

Rehabilitation Services in Canada 
The process of rehabilitation involves 

three distinct factors, namely: medical 


care; vocational guidance, counselling, and 
training; and placement in _ satisfactory 
employment. There are two main prob- 
lems in the carrying out of this process in 
Canada at present. First, there is con- 
siderable variance in the services available 
to the disabled in different areas and 
provinces, and as a result, in some sections 
these services are fragmentary or non- 
existent. ‘The second problem is the lack 
of co-ordination between the different types 
of services presently offered. There is, at 
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and integration of the work of medical, 
guidance, counselling and placement 
services. 


Although Canada does not have a single 
program available for all citizens, there are 
a variety of federal, provincial, and 
voluntary agencies which are concerned 
with various aspects of the problem* 





* The source of the information in this section has 
been The Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, the 
data book prepared for the Conference by the Re- 
search Division, Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 


Federal Agencies 


For veterans, the Department of Veterans 
Affairs has a completely co-ordinated 
system providing medical care, vocational 
guidance and training. Close co-operation 
is maintained between the department and 
the Employment Service to provide proper 
placement in employment. 


The Department of National Health and 
Welfare has taken an increasingly active 
role in rehabilitation. Under the National 
Health Program, money has been appro- 
priated for aid to crippled children, tuber- 
culosis patients, and victims of mental 
ulness, arthritic diseases, and poliomyelitis. 
In addition, the Department has provided 
grants of money for sickness surveys in all 
provinces, and recently completed health 
surveys will give a clearer picture of avail- 
able rehabilitation services and facilities. 

The: Department of Labour provides a 
vocational training program under the 
Canadian Vocational Training Co-ordina- 
tion Act, 1942. Under the general title of 
Canadian Vocational Training, the Depart- 
ment is responsible for administering several 
different types of training programs. This 
work is done on a co-operative financial 
basis with the provinces. While this 
program is not specifically designed for 
disabled persons, they are eligible to par- 
ticipate along with others. 

Through its Special Placements Division, 
the National Employment Service makes 
its services available to all handicapped 
workers. Employment suitable to the 
physical capacities of the disabled is found 
by the Division. In carrying out this work, 
the Employment Service enlists the aid of 
many government and private organizations. 


Provincial Programs 


Rehabilitation services vary considerably 
from province to province. Generally 
speaking, public health services presently 
existing in the provinces which would be 
essential to a rehabilitation program are 
well-developed and widely available. Pro- 
vincial health and education departments 
already possess facilities which could be 
utilized for medical aid, education, and 
training; and the facilities of the National 
Employment Service are available for 
placement work. For those injured in 
industrial employment, coming under the 
provisions of Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts, provincial Compensation Boards pro- 
vide rehabilitation services. 

There is only one province-wide general 
civilian rehabilitation program presently 
operating in Canada. Saskatchewan, 
through the Civilian Rehabilitation Divi- 


sion of its Department of Social Welfare, 
provides a complete program of medical 
and diagnostic services, medical rehabilita- 
tion, vocational guidance and training, 
placement, and allowances for maintenance, 
clothing, transportation, tuition fees and 
other necessities. 

The provinces also provide financial 
assistance for the provision of medical 
rehabilitation services in some _ specific 
disabilities. These services are often pro- 
vided im co-operation with federal and 
voluntary agencies. In recent years, services 
have been developed in connection with 
provincial institutions for mental illness, 
tuberculosis, and hospital care for polio- 
myelitis. The provinces also make use of 
the federal-provincial vocational training 
program. 

In Saskatchewan and British Columbia, 
almost the entire population is covered by 
compulsory hospital insurance programs, 
and over one-third of the population of 
Newfoundland is covered by prepaid 
hospital and medical care. In many prov- 
inces, the provincial governments assist 
financially in providing hospital care and 
service to social assistance recipients, old 
age and blind pensioners, and those 
recelving mother’s allowances. 


Workmen’s Compensation Boards 

Several Provincial Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards have set up rehabilitation 
programs. Notable among these are those 
in Ontario, British Columbia and Quebec. 
Possibly the best known of these programs 
is the one operated by the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board at its Centre 
in Malton. This Centre provides complete 
medical, guidance, and training care from 
the moment the worker is injured until 
he is able to return to employment. 

The British Columbia and Quebec Reha- 
bilitation Centres are well equipped and 
provide medical care, therapy, prosthetic 
appliances, and (in co-operation with the 
Employment Service) placement services. 

In provinces having no rehabilitation 
centres, facilities available in general 
hospitals and Department of Veterans 
Affairs hospitals may be utilized, and if 
necessary, the injured) workman may be 
sent outside the province for treatment 
and rehabilitation services. Alberta has 
established a reserve fund under its Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, which is used to 
assist in retraining disabled workmen. The 
fund allows for payment of the cost of 
the course, and an allowance during the 
training period. The Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare maintains a 
Rehabilitation Branch to which special 
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cases are referred for counselling, training 
and placement. The Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board assumes financial responsi- 
bility for these cases. 


Compensation Boards in other provinces 
arrange for training and placement through 
provincial Canadian Vocational Training 
Courses and the Special Placements Divi- 
sion. Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, 
Alberta, and British Columbia have estab- 
lished industrial health divisions in their 
departments of health, which act as con- 
sultants and advisers to the Compensation 
Boards. 


Voluntary Agencies 

The work of existing voluntary agencies 
has generally been of a very high level. 
The data book, issued for the Rehabilitation 
Conference, commenting on the work of 
these agencies said: “Complementing and 
supporting government effort, the network 
of voluntary agencies provides a wide range 
of services that touch on all aspects of 
the rehabilitation.” 

These voluntary agencies have played a 
varied role in rehabilitation work. There 
are the nationally organized groups organ- 
ized to look after certain types of disability 
such as blindness, arthritis, poliomyelitis 
and tuberculosis. Local organizations, such 
as the Toronto Society for Crippled 
Civilians and the Windsor Curative Work- 
shop are actively engaged in helping the 
disabled lead productive lives. Supple- 
menting this work, both locally and nation- 
ally, is the work of service clubs, religious 
groups, and mutual self-help organizations, 
founded by the handicapped themselves. 


Rehahilitation in the United States 


The United States has several programs 
providing rehabilitation services. Many 
state, federal, and voluntary organizations 
provide these services. There is, however, 
a much greater degree of co-ordination of 
services than in Canada, and there has 
been some form of federal-state vocational 
rehabilitation program in existence since 
1920. The plan operated by the Federal 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation in close 
conjunction with state agencies is typical. 
The program is jointly financed by federal 
grants-in-aid and state contributions. 

Under the plan now in operation, the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, which 
was set up under the provisions of Public 
Bill 113 (The Barden-La Follette Act) in 
1943, is a part of the Federal Security 
Agency. 

The Office is responsible for the approval 
of state plans, certification of grants-in-aid, 
and for providing “leadership and tech- 
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nical assistance to the state offices to 
stimulate the establishment of adequate 
facilities and services.” One important 
function performed by this federal agency 
is that of research and investigation, the 
results of which are made available to the 
state agencies. 

State agencies have as their primary 
function and responsibility, the develop- 
ment of the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram. The essential state functions are 
directly related to the provision of ser- 
vices to the disabled individual. This 
includes case findings, the development of 
co-operation with other agencies, medical 
and vocational diagnosis, and other aspects 
of successful rehabilitation. 

In addition to the federal-state program 
described above, there is the work of 
advisory bodies, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, federal and state health departments, 
education departments, and the many 
volunteer and private agencies interested 
in rehabilitation. 


Rehabilitation in Great Britain 

Great Britain, unlike Canada and the 
United States, is not a federal state, and 
the constitutional problems of creating an 
over-all system have not been so great. 
The basis for the British program is the 
Disabled Persons (Employment) Act of 
1944. The program “attempts to cover the 
total needs of all disabled citizens, regard- 
less of age, origin and type of disability, 
or war services requirements.” 


The ultimate end of all rehabilita- 
tion efforts is successful placement in 
satisfactory employment. No one is 
completely or suecessfully rehabili- 
tated until they have once more 
resumed their place in the economic 
life of the community. Shown in the 
picture on the opposite page: a blind 
stenographer copying from braille; 
an instructress teaching a deaf-mute 
traince the proper way to hem a 
towel; a blind worker assembling 
motor switches in a washing machine 
factory; a crippled worker rests his 
cane on his work bench; a paraplegic 
working in a large sporting goods 
firm; workers manufacturing ironing 
boards in a disabled civilians’ work- 
shop; a former pulpman, who lost 
an arm, shows how he successfully 
handles a new job in a lumberyard; 
and an amputee fitting a drawer into 
a chest he is making. 











Between World War I and World 
War II, medical rehabilitation in Britain 
declined, but the need for improved 
methods and services was soon realized 
during World War II. In the post-war 
period, these services have grown and 
developed extensively. The British reha- 
bilitation scheme has become an integral 
part of the social security system set up 
under the National Health Service Act 
(1946), The National Insurance Act (1946), 
and the National Assistance Act (1948). 
This rehabilitation program, based on 
several different statutes, 1s administered 
through several government departments, 
local authorities, and voluntary agencies. 
The plan provides for all phases of reha- 
bilitation; medical care, counselling, guid- 


Background of the Conference 


The first Conference in Canada on the 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically 
Handicapped was held in, Toronto in 
September, 1943. This Conference, con- 
vened by the Employment Service and 
Unemployment Insurance Branch of the 
Department of Labour, was called for two 
major purposes. First, it was hoped that 
public attention would be focused on the 
contribution which the handicapped were 
making to Canada’s war effort; and 
secondly it was hoped: “to demonstrate the 
need for a program of civilian rehabilita- 
tion in Canada.” A resolution passed by 
the Conference said in part:— 

This Conference respectfully urges that 
consideration be given to the development 
of both a comprehensive plan and actual 
facilities at the earliest possible moment in 
order that the needs of the handicapped 
may be more adequately met and the in- 


terest and co-operation of employers may 
be stimulated and broadened. 


A series of meetings was also held in 
principal cities all across Canada, with the 
idea of promoting the placement in suit- 
able employment of the handicapped, and 
at the same time, to look further into the 
need for rehabilitation facilities. Following 
a meeting held in Vancouver, the Council 
for the Guidance of the Handicapped was 
formed. The primary aim of this Council 
has been “to urge upon the Government 
of Canada the need for constructive legis- 
lation to assist the handicapped.” 


Proceedings of the Conference 


Sponsored by the Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of Health and Welfare, the Hon. 
Hugues Lapointe, Minister of Veterans 
Affairs, and the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
V.C., Minister of Labour, the National 
Conference on Rehabilitation of the 
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ance, the provision of prosthetic devices 
where necessary, and placement. In addi- 
tion a scheme of disability benefits is 
provided. 

One feature of the British system not 
found in either Canada or the United 
States, is the provision in the Disabled 
Persons (Employment) Act, which invokes 
a statutory obligation on employers of 20 
or more workers to employ a quota of 
disabled persons from the employment 
register. The quota is fixed by the Min- 
ister of Labour and National Service in 
consultation with worker and employer 
representatives. He is also empowered to 
designate certain classes of employment for 
the exclusive reservation of vacancies to 
registered disabled persons. 


In 1946, the Council sponsored a con- 
ference in Vancouver attended by many 
interested individuals and organizations, in- 
cluding Canadian and American government 
officials. At this time a strong resolution 
was passed urging that a national confer- 
ence be held as soon as possible. In August, 
1947, an Order in Council was passed which 
recommended :— 

That a National Conference of three 
days duration be held in Ottawa during 
the month of October, 1947. under the 
auspices of the Department of Labour, to 
consider the vocational rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped, said conference 
to be attended by delegates representing 
national, provincial, and local organiza- 
tions working on behalf of the physically 
handicapped as well as representatives of 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments, 
and any other specialists in the field whose 
attendance may be deemed necessary ... 
It was not found possible to hold the 

conference at this time, and plans were 
formulated to hold a national conference, 
jointly sponsored by the Departments of 
National Health and Welfare, Veterans 
Affairs, and Labour, at a later date. It 
was decided that this conference would 
consider not only the vocational aspects 
of rehabilitation, but the physical, mental, 
social and economic factors as well. The 
conference was originally scheduled to be 
held in May, 1950 but was postponed 
because of the Winnipeg floods, and was 
held in Toronto, February 1-3, 1951. 


Handicapped was held in Toronto, Feb- 
ruary 1-3. The Conference was attended 
by over 150 representatives of federal, 
provincial and voluntary agencies, as well 
as individuals interested in the rehabilita- 
tion problem in Canada. 


The Conference opened with a plenary 
session during which a series of speakers 
described the work at present being done 
in various fields related to rehabilitation, 
and the needs that exist. 

Subsequently, two working committees 
were set up, to formulate recommenda- 
tions in regard to (a) medical rehabilita- 
tion, and (b) vocational guidance, training 
and placement. ; 

The reports of these Committees were 
later adopted by the Conference in plenary 
session. 

The final Conference resolutions were 
forwarded to the Federal Government for 
consideration. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg acted as Con- 
ference president. Mr. A. MacNamara, 
Dre, Cameron, Dr. G. FL Davidson 
and Mr. EK. L. M. Burns, Deputy Muin- 
isters of the sponsoring departments, acted 
as chairmen of the plenary sessions of the 
Conference. 

Among the highlights of the Conference, 
was the screening of a film “The Road 
Back”, which showed rehabilitation work 
being done in the United States. Another 
feature, was a tour of Sunnybrook Military 
Hospital. 

Following this tour, the final plenary 
session of the Conference was held in the 
hospital auditorium, and it was here that 
the recommendations of the working 
committees were presented and discussed. 

In addition to the speakers whose 
addresses are summarized below, Con- 
troller John M. Innes, representing Mayor 
Hiram MacCallum, welcomed the Con- 
ference to Toronto. Mr. E. A. Baker, 
Manager of the Canadian National Insti- 
tute for the Blind, spoke on “The Place 
of Civilian Rehabilitation in Canada’s 
Social Security Program” at a luncheon 
held on the opening day. 


Mr. A. MacNamara, 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


In opening the Conference, Mr. Mac- 
Namara placed the problem of rehabilita- 
tion in the perspective of the present world 
struggle between two great political-social 
forces. He urged the need “to make our 
way of life stand out above the other, to 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, and Mr. H. C. Hudson, 
Supervisor of Special Placements for 
the National Employment Service, 
examine the memorial window in 
the chapel at Sunnybrook Military 
Hospital, Toronto. The picture was 
taken during a tour of the hospital 
by delegates to the Conference. 


emphasize that at the top we place 
humanity.” One way of doing this is to 
realize the special problems faced by the 
handicapped. We must consider the ways 
in which medical assistance, both mental 
and physical, can be utilized to solve these 
problems, Mr. MacNamara said. Parallel 
to this, we must explore employment 
possibilities for the rehabilitated. 

A successful rehabilitation plan is 
important to the handicapped person, 
industry, and the nation as a whole. “Let 
us get clearly in our mind that the handi- 
capped person is not a useless person. 
We learned during World War II quite 
the contrary. Many sightless and otherwise 
physically handicapped persons did excellent 
work in our war plants,’ Mr. MacNamara 
sald, 

Between 1945 and 1950, the National 
Employment Service, through its Special 
Placements Division and in conjunction 
with other agencies, found 80,000 jobs for 
handicapped persons. Mr. MacNamara 
pointed out that we are in a period of 
high employment, and any large increases 
in the working force needed to increase 
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production would necessitate utilizing the 
productive abilities of older workers, 
women, and the handicapped. 


Turning to the achievements already 
accomplished by federal, provincial and 
private agencies in the rehabilitation field, 
Mr. MacNamara said that “it would not 
be fair ... to leave an impression that we 
are starting out on this Conference to plan 
doing something new.” He stressed the 
fact that the Conference would serve to 
emphasize what has been done, and point 
up those gaps still remaining. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour 


The Hon. Mr. Gregg, on behalf of the 
Government of Canada, extended an official 
welcome to all those present. Mr. Gregg 
pointed out that circumstances had pre- 
vented the Conference meeting when orig- 
inally planned, and paid tribute to the 
efforts of the late Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 
in participating in the early Conference 
arrangements. 

Mr. Gregg said that while there were 
great dangers in the present situation which 
might lead some to say that “we should... 
postpone this Conference,’ he felt it was 
important to hold the Conference because 
if it were to wait “until all is peace and 
perfect harmony in the world,” it would 
never be held. 


There were many present at the Con- 
ference, “who in spite of handicaps have 
equipped themselves to perform in splendid 
fashion, tasks that are of prime importance 
to the welfare of Canada,” Mr. Gregg said. 
Many disabled Canadians have had to 
undertake their own rehabilitation; others 
have received help from voluntary organ- 
izations; and still others have benefited 
from provincial compensation schemes, and 
the federal rehabilitation program for 
veterans, he said. 


Mr. Gregg pointed out, however, that 
Canada still lacked an over-all co- 
ordinated scheme of rehabilitation. He 
said :— 


There is no co-ordinated plan in effect 
in Canada today for the benefit of those 
who have a handicap brought about by 
some event not connected with industry or 
with war service. In saying this I know 
of the work that has been started by one 
or two of the provinces, and also that 
carried out by certain voluntary agencies. 
Valuable as those efforts are, there is still 
a great gap to be filled.... 


There are thousands of our citizens who, 
because of their handicaps are now unem- 
ployed or under-employed because they 
are believed to be incapable of self- 
sustaining employment. As they are at 
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present equipped the things they can do 
are so limited that attempts on their part 
alone to get work usually fail, or at best 
provide something quite inadequate. It is 
this latter group that we are chiefly con- 
cerned about this week... 


I wish to say a special word to_those 
here from the voluntary agencies. I con- 
gratulate you upon your pioneer work. 
Whatever may come from this or later 
conferences I hope that one result will be 
the strengthening of your hands in this 
work, and the encouragement of those who 
support your agencies. 

Mr. Gregg listed four factors as being 
of primary importance in a rehabilitation 
program. These are:— 

The removal or reduction of the dis- 
abilities, and a clear appraisal of existing 
or potential abilities; 

The provision of vocational guidance and 
training and individual attention to all 
factors related to the approach to the 
new employment; 


The promotion of employers’ acceptance 
of handicapped as efficient workers until 
they have had ample time to prove their 
value; 


The encouragement of the spirit of 
independence of the handicapped, the 
discouragement of evidence of pity amongst 
their associates; and the realization that 
individual interest and human _ under- 
standing are all important. 


Hon. Leslie Frost, 
Premier of Ontario 


The Hon. Leslie Frost, Premier of 
Ontario, welcomed the Conference to 
Toronto on behalf of the Province of 
Ontario. Premier Frost extended “the 
fullest co-operation of the Government of 
Ontario and all its departments” in the 
effort to establish a comprehensive program 
of rehabilitation. 


Premier Frost emphasized the fact that 
experience in other countries has proven 
that the cost of successfully rehabilitating 
a disabled person is no more than that for 
one year of welfare care. Mentioning the 
work of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board at its Malton centre, he said 
that between three and four hundred 
injured workers were rehabilitated there 
each year. In 1947, only fifteen cases 
needed extra welfare care, Mr. Frost said. 


Turning to the problem of the mentally 
afflicted Mr. Frost suggested that the time 
has come for a new approach. We must, 
he said, stress the rehabilitation and pre- 
vention function rather than the custodial 
and hospitalization function as at present. 
He said that the emphasis should be placed 
on keeping people out of mental institu- 
tions, rather than merely providing hospitals 
to look after them after they had become 
ill. 


Hon. Paul Martin, 


Minister of National Health and Welfare 


Stressing the complexity and importance 
of the disability problem, Mr. Martin told 
the Conference: “There are many types of 
disability—mental and social as well as 
physical. As a consequence, there must be 
a variety of rehabilitation services.” The 
great need at present, Mr. Martin said, 
was for the integration and co-ordination 
of these services. 

The results of a recent sickness survey 
conducted by his department, indicate that 
there are almost 900,000 people in Canada 
with some form of “permanent or extended 
disability,” Mr. Martin said. However, 
many of these people do not require 
rehabilitation. 

Mr. Martin reviewed the extent of 
existing rehabilitation programs. He said 
that despite the lack of a single over-all 
system, “some of the individual programs 
are outstanding in their way.” At the 
provincial level, Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards have made great progress in help- 
ing injured workmen. Mr. Martin also 
paid tribute to the voluntary agencies 
engaged in this type of work. 

Mr. Martin suggested that the greatest 
need at present is for co-ordination. He 
said :— 


If we are to find a better solution of 
our rehabilitation problem, we must bring 
into clearer focus the whole picture of 
what now is being done. In this field of 
welfare action more perhaps than in any 
other, there is need for co-ordination of 
many disciplines and agencies. Through 
the multi-disciplined approach of specially- 
trained physicians, physio-therapists, ex- 
perts in vocational guidance, special 
employment officers, and others making 
up the rehabilitation team, the best hope 
for success lies in unified action. 

I suggest that the most useful accomplish- 
ment of this Conference would be _ to 
encourage the integration and co-ordina- 
tion of existing services in order to ensure 
that the considerable moneys now being 
expended for Canada’s disabled are used 
to best effect. We might find some way 
in which to bring existing programs and 
personnel and services into a closer work- 
ing relationship. At the same time, we 
might also correlate our planning so that 
our rehabilitation programs can achieve 
maximum coverage and effectiveness. 

It would, of course, be not only cumber- 
some and inefficient but a complete nega- 
tion of the whole Canadian tradition to 
attempt to centralize rehabilitation ser- 
vices in Ottawa. We need the active 
participation of provincial governments, 
which, constitutionally, are more directly 
charged with this responsibility. We need 
the intimate knowledge of local condi- 
tions possessed by government at_ the 
community level. Above all, we need the 
inspired service of the voluntary agencies, 
which so often give leadership in this field 
by setting up pilot rehabilitation projects 


that, having proved their effectiveness, are 

then more widely developed on either the 

voluntary or governmental level. 

Discussing the rehabilitation process, Mr. 
Martin emphasized that it must be viewed 
in its broadest terms. It should not be 
regarded as a series of isolated events, but 
as a planned and continuous procedure. 
Restoring the disabled) individual to his 
place in society very often requires pro- 
longed care. Mr. Martin described this 
process as “a complete physical, mental 
and even spiritual restoration of the indi- 
vidual to an effective, useful, and _satis- 
fying life.” 

A program such as this will require public 
education, Mr. Martin said. Public atti- 
tudes toward the disabled are most 
important, and it is essential that we adopt 
and use a sympathetic and intelligent 
approach to their problems. 


Hon. Hugues Lapointe, 
Minister of Veterans Affairs 


The Department of Veterans Affairs has 
both a legal and moral responsibility to 
reduce the disabilities of veterans to an 
absolute minimum, Mr. Lapointe said. The 
department strives “to assist the veteran 
to the full extent of our authority and 
our ability, to return to a life where he 
can be self-supporting—where he can make 
a contribution to the national economy.” 


Mr. Lapointe outlined the procedure 
developed by DVA in caring for disabled 
veterans. The keystone of this program 
is the restoration of the veteran’s physical 
ability to the greatest extent possible. One 
important factor in the DVA program, has 
been the realization that teamwork is 
essential if rehabilitation is to be effective 
and successful. When the patient has 
shown sufficient physical improvement, the 
doctors, and the other members of the 
rehabilitation team, plan a program of 
training. This training “must be objective 
and directed towards an_ occupational 
goal,” Mr. Lapointe said. 


Outlining the procedure further, the 
Minister said:— 


Accordingly we have a program of 
planned training which starts in our treat- 
ment institutions. Courses must of 
necessity be selected with the co-opera- 
tion of a vocational counsellor, because 
the ultimate target must always be pro- 
ductive, remunerative employment. These 
courses may be taken by correspondence. 
We may use special texts developed during 
World War II by the Canadian Legion, 
but always available is a tutor to help 
the veteran with the more difficult 
problems, and to keep his interest high. 

When the patient becomes mobile, we 
have even been able to arrange courses 
where he studies along with others. 
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The progress made during the hospital- 
ized period has frequently been amazing, 
but this is not surprising. These veterans 
are people of maturity. They know they 
will have a residual handicap to over- 
come. The result is that they take this 
preliminary training seriously. ; 

In many cases, of course, the veteran 1s 
ready for employment almost immediately 
upon discharge from hospital. In others, 
further training is required. When this 
is indicated it is arranged on our system 
of allowances and with fees paid. 

IT have not mentioned as yet another 
important member of the team. This is 
the casualty officer, whose responsibility 
it is to follow the veteran through his 
planning period into ultimate employment. 
He is indeed a most important member of 
the group, for it is he who makes sure 
that the training course will lead _ to 
employment. It is he who_ contacts 
employers and explains the disability which 
the veteran must overcome. 


Despite the fact that the financial 
worries of the veteran patient are at a 
minimum during his treatment, the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs has found that 
there are often other personal factors 
which may impede recovery. Mr. Lapointe 
said that it has been found advisable to 
add a medical-social worker to the team 
of experts to help with these problems of 
adjustment. 

Praising the general desire of veterans 
to help themselves, Mr. Lapointe quoted 
some figures to illustrate the success of 
this program. He said that 35,700 veterans 
have registered with the Casualty Reha- 
bilitation Section of DVA. This figure is 
not the total of all disabled veterans, since 
pensions are paid to about 95,000 World 
War II veterans, and some 66,000 from 
World War I. The majority of these 
pensioners suffer from disabilities of 20 
per cent or less, but some 16,000 have been 
assessed at 80 per cent or more. Those 
registered with the Casualty Rehabilita- 
tion Section need special service to assist 
them in returning to a productive peace- 
time life. 

Of the 35,700 registered, only 1,249 of 
those ready to work and desiring to work 
are unemployed. Nearly 28,000 have steady 
employment, although 4,000 of these are 
still receiving treatment or training, Mr. 
Lapointe said. There is a small group 


whose rehabilitation is not considered 
feasible for a variety of reasons. How- 
ever, of the 16,000 veterans having 80 


per cent or more disability, only 1,500 or 
less than 10 per cent are not gainfully 
employed. 

Mr. Lapointe urged the delegates to 
remember that “a physical impairment 
does not necessarily mean a lowering in 
the economic position of the one who 
suffers it. In fact, our experience is directly 
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to the contrary. Our figures show, that 
40 per cent of those veterans who have 
suffered a physical disability, are actually 
in better positions today than when the 
impairment occurred. Training has played 
a part in many cases, but one essential 
must always be considerate employers, 
prepared to give a disabled applicant an 
opportunity to demonstrate that it 1s not 
what a man has lost that counts, but what 
he still has.” 


Keynote Speech 


Dr. W. P. Warner 

Dr. W. P. Warner, Director General 
of Treatment Services, Department. of 
Veterans Affairs, delivered the Conference 
keynote address. He said that the key- 
note of any rehabilitation program is 
adequate medical care, applied through the 
various stages of rehabilitation. 

There are two very important reasons 
for Canada to establish a rehabilitation 
program at this time, Dr. Warner said. 
Canada is facing a possible manpower 
shortage, and the successful rehabilitation 
of disabled citizens would provide untapped 
sources of manpower. Secondly, Dr. 
Warner noted the problem of geriatrics. 
Despite a lowered death rate, and in- 
creased life span, science has not done 
everything possible to alleviate the diseases 
of the older-aged, and to help these people 
live happy and productive lives. 


In establishing a rehabilitation program, 
Dr. Warner said that the handicapped 
person must be the focal point of the 
plan. The doctor must evaluate and 
develop whatever assets the patient has 
left and then proceed with the job of 
rehabilitation. He should seek the advice 
of other specialists, and with them attempt 
to make the patient as physically fit as 
possible. In nine out of ten cases at 
present this is not being done. Dr. Warner 
said that the principle has not been firmly 
grasped that the medical function con- 
tinues in all stages of rehabilitation, and 
iS a never-ending process. Files on dis- 
abled persons should never be closed, he 
stressed, and periodic check-ups by the 
doctor and the other members of the team 
are essential to success. 


Stressing the need for teamwork by all 
those engaged in rehabilitation work, Dr. 
Warner said that co-operation is essential 
from the active treatment phase to final 
placement in employment. He suggested 
that at present, only a small percentage 
of doctors are rehabilitation minded. 

Turning to the problem of necessary 
personnel for the operation of any reha- 
bilitation program, Dr. Warner said that it 


was important to make maximum use of 
part-time employees in voluntary agencies. 
He also felt it would be cheaper and more 
efficient not to have too many full-time 
employees paid by governments. In the 
medical field, he reeommended the maximum 
use of doctors on a part-time, fee-for- 
service basis. Any rehabilitation program 
should be closely associated with the 
colleges, Dr. Warner said. At present 
there is a need for people with post- 
graduate university training in rehabilita- 
tion work, and the universities would have 
a beneficial effect on the program and 
provide useful service. 

There are two minimum steps which 
should be taken now, Dr. Warner felt. 
Rehabilitation sections should be set up 
in active treatment hospitals; and com- 
munity rehabilitation centres established. 
These community centres could serve to 
co-ordinate rehabilitation work in the 
community, and to direct patients to 
specialists. They could also maintain con- 
tinuing records, and provide necessary 
follow-up and checks, Dr. Warner said. 
In conjunction with these activities,~ an 
education program aimed: at industry could 
be conducted. This program could begin 
on a relatively simple level, he said. 

From his remarks, Dr. Warner drew 
three basic conclusions :— 


1. Medical rehabilitation is the corner- 
stone of any rehabilitation program. 

2. Teamwork is one of the essentials 
of such a program if it is to be successful. 

3. The maximum. utilization of part- 
time help in voluntary agencies will be 

a necessary adjunct of the program. 

In a brief discussion which followed Dr. 
Warner’s address, Dr. J. P. Meakins 
suggested that it is necessary to drop the 
idea of building more and more con- 
valescent homes. He stressed the value of 
a dynamic approach aimed at restoring the 
disabled to useful lives as soon as possible. 
To do this, it is necessary to begin the 
rehabilitation process as soon as possible. 
Dr. Meakins also urged that greater atten- 


tion be paid to utilizing preventive 
medicine in regard to the problems of the 
ageing process. He said that if some 


objective were found for these people, many 
of the economic and social hazards of ageing 
would be eliminated. 


Special Placement of Handicapped Persons 


Mr. H. C. Hudson 


Mr. H. C. Hudson, Supervisor of Special 
Placements of the National Employment 
Service, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, spoke on the work of the Employment 
Service in placing handicapped workers.* 


“During the past five years, it has been 
proven definitely that the disabled can com- 
pete in normal labour markets and work 
with full efficiency, without endangering 
their own safety or that of others, and with 
profit not only to the disabled person but 
to the employer and the community 
alike,” Mr. Hudson said. 


In special placement work there are two 
main points to be kept in mind:— 


1. the individual must be considered as 
an individual in relation to the demands 
of individual job requirements; 

2. emphasis must be placed on the 
individual’s abilities and not on _ his 
disabilities. 

There are at present three main place- 
ment services available to disabled persons 
seeking employment in Canada. These are 
the field staffs of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards; voluntary agencies working 
on behalf of groups with specific handi- 
caps; and the National Employment 
Service. Mr. Hudson said that experience 
gained by these agencies has shown that 
“on the average, the injured workman can 
be placed in employment at wages equal to, 
or even higher than his earnings prior to 
the accident which caused his disability.” 

Mr. Hudson, describing the close liaison 
which the Employment Service main- 
tained with other groups interested in the 
successful placement of the handicapped 
said, “. . . these organizations give tangible 
assistance in providing disabled persons 
with counselling, with prosthetic appliances 
and not infrequently, with actual oppor- 
tunities for employment. They also render 
an invaluable service in keeping the problem 
of the placement of the handicapped 
prominently before the community as a 
whole, and in this way render a most 
useful service in the field of public 
relations.” 

The National Employment Service has 
the widest geographical coverage. “In the 
field of placement of the handicapped,” 
Mr. Hudson told the Conference, Special 
Placements Officers confine their activities 
to those persons, “who, on account of 
injury or disease of a character which is 
likely to last for more than six months, or 
on account of congenital condition, are sub- 
stantially handicapped in obtaining or 
keeping employment of a kind generally 
suited to their age, previous experience, 
and qualifications.” 

Mr. Hudson said that in choosing Special 
Placements Officers, every effort is made to 
choose people who have a genuine interest 





* For a detailed account of N.E.S. work see 


L. G. June 1950, pp. 801-806. 
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Vocational training plays an important part in the rehabilitation of disabled veterans 


at Sunnybrook Military Hospital in Toronto. 


Delegates to the National Conference on 


Rehabilitation, are shown above, inspecting the work of one of the patients. 


in the problems facing the disabled. Train- 
ing for this work, is a combination of 
formal and on-the-job training. These 
officers are also encouraged to maintain a 
close working alliance “with all agencies 
in the community... engaged in any 
phase of rehabilitation work.” In partic- 
ular, close co-operation is maintained with 
the Department of Veterans Affairs; and 
of 11,382 placements of handicapped in 
1949, approximately one-half were disabled 
veterans, the speaker said. 


There are still gaps to be filled in the 
Employment Service, Mr. Hudson said. 
Outlining these gaps he said: “in the five 
provinces bordering on the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, we have at present less 
than two dozen men and women engaged 
in what we call Special Placements activi- 
ties, and some of these officers have 
responsibilities towards entry applicants as 
well as the placement of the handicapped. 
As a matter of fact in the whole of Canada, 
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although there are 181 offices in the entire 
employment chain, only 32 offices now have 
full time special placements staff. This 
specialized service should, accordingly, be 
expanded to possibly 75 other offices in 
smaller centres.” 

Mr. Hudson stressed several factors 
important to effective placement of the 
handicapped. The placement officer must 
first have a thorough understanding of 
the applicant’s training, background, and 
physical capacities; handicapped persons 
must then be approached on an individual 
basis, and once the placement is made, 
continuous follow-up must be maintained. 
He pointed out the difficulty of laying 
down any specific rules as to the frequency 
of follow-up visits, but suggested two to 
three visits in subsequent months to see 
that the employee is satisfied, and that the 
man is well adjusted to his job. In closing, 
Mr. Hudson said that there must be more 
training facilities provided for rehabilitation 
workers. 


Vocational Guidance and Counselling 
and the Training Process 
Mr. Edward Dunlop 


Mr. Edward Dunlop, Executive Secretary 
of the Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Society, spoke on the various phases of 
guidance, counselling, and traiing of the 
handicapped. He defined vocational guid- 
ance as a process of assisting the disabled 
to choose, prepare for and successfully enter 
employment fields. The guidance worker 
must not attempt to tell people what they 
should do, Mr. Dunlop said; but rather 
attempt to help the disabled reach a sound 
decision as to their vocational objective. 


Vocational training must be part of any 
plan for the attainment of a suitable job 
objective. Mr. Dunlop said that many of 
the facilities presently existing could be 
used for this purpose. For example, DVA 
has made use of existing training schools, 
with little change or modification. How- 
ever, while these facilities were available 
for rehabilitation work, they were of little 
use if not fully utilized, Mr. Dunlop said. 
He suggested that the provision of living 
and other allowances would increase the 
use made of them for this purpose. 

“We may safely assume that between 
100,000 and 150,000 disabled Canadians 
need rehabilitation,’ the speaker said. 
Canada needs a rehabilitation program and 
the opportunity for emancipation from the 
effects of injury should be regarded as “a 
fundamental right of citizenship,’ Mr. 
Dunlop told the Conference. 

In his own opinion, surveys could not 
adequately establish the extent to which 
rehabilitatoin services are a need, Mr. 
Dunlop said. He proposed that the specifi- 
cations of a minimum standard: of services 
be decided upon, and that all interested 
groups, federal, provincial, and voluntary, 
should participatey “.+.I suggest the 
adoption of a frankly empirical approach. 
On the basis of a reasoned estimate of 
the numbers requiring service, the necessary 
rehabilitation facilities should be created... 
On this empirical basis, I suggest that 
provision be made at the outset sufficient 
for the rehabilitation of 15,000 disabled 
' Canadians annually,” Mr. Dunlop said. 


The basic unit in such a program would 
be a provincial rehabilitation agency, 
authorized to provide all phases of a 
rehabilitation program. Mr. Dunlop said 
“constitutional considerations dictate, and 
practical considerations make it desirable, 
that the agency providing the basic 
rehabilitation services be operated by 
provincial governments.” However, federal 
participation was essential to the success of 


such a plan, he said, and he recommended 
grants-in-aid, and conditional grants, as the 
best form of federal help. 

Guidance would be closely related to all 
phases of the program. While there is a 
lack of trained guidance personnel, Mr. 
Dunlop warned that this lack should not be 
allowed to retard the program. Much of 
this personnel training could be performed 
on the job, he said. 


Mr. E. J. Taylor 

Mr. E. J. Taylor, of the staff of the 
New York Times, and Instructor in 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation at 
New York University, addressed the dinner 
meeting of the Conference. The Hon. 
Paul Martin welcomed the speaker to the 
Conference and _ briefly described Mr. 
Taylor’s experience in the rehabilitation 
field. Mr. Martin said he felt the Confer- 
ence had been a success and would produce 
notable results. All the eleven governments 
and the voluntary organizations would have 
responsibilities in any program formulated 
by the delegates, Mr. Martin said. 

Mr. Taylor opened his remarks by 
calling attention to the current state of 
world affairs. It is necessary that the free 
countries remain strong, he said. One of 
the most important weapons in building a 
strong, free world would be the production 
potential of the United States. Manpower 
would therefore assume a role of increasing 
importance, and even now the United 
States’ manpower situation was tightening, 
Mr. Taylor said. The United States would 
have to balance any manpower superiority 
possessed by a potential enemy with 
superior productive capacity. 

As the available supply of manpower 
becomes more limited, there are three 
ancillary sources which could be utilized, 
he said. These are women, older workers, 
and the disabled. The greatest possible 
utilization of these sources is of utmost 
importance, the speaker said. 

Praising the work of women who had 
come out of their homes to engage in 
war work during World War II, Mr. Taylor 
said the present situation was different. An 
actual state of war existed at that time, 
and the crisis was not in the nature of a 
long and uncertain cold war. Mr. Taylor 
stressed that it would not be right to take 
women out of their homes for a long 
unspecified time. It will be necessary he 
said to utilize the abilities of older workers 
and the disabled to a greater extent. 

Mr. Taylor said that from the industrial 
viewpoint, few people are completely fit 
physically. Less than ten per cent of the 
working force are physically able to per- 
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form all types of work, and in addition, 
at least ten per cent have some impair- 
ments. A study recently made in Sweden 
indicated that there is actually some type 
of work within the abilities of practically 
everyone, he said. 

It is impossible to know how many 
disabled there are in the United States, Mr. 
Taylor said, because it 1s not possible to 
define what handicap is. The only method 
of estimating the number of disabled is by 
sampling. Estimating that there were about 
28 million people in the United States 
possessing some form of chronic disability, 
Mr. Taylor said that probably 2 to 3 
million of these required specialized reha- 
bilitation services. 

Mr. Taylor mentioned some _ essential 
factors which must be borne in mind with 
regard to the disabled. These are:— 

Physical disability is not an impairment 
if there is correct placement; 

The overcompensated skills possessed 
by the disabled help to even up any 
differences between handicapped and non- 
handicapped; 

The handicapped have the advantage 
of greater motivation in attaining their 
objective. 

Better placement is essential. 


Rehabilitation is essentially an effort to 
provide training and help, so that the 


Decisions of the Conference 


Working Committees 


Following the opening speeches, the Con- 
ference was divided into two working 
committees. The committee on “Medical 
Rehabilitation in Canada” was under the 
chairmanship of Dr. J. P. Meakins, repre- 
senting the Association of Canadian 
Universities. The second committee, on 
“Vocational Guidance, Training and Place- 
ment,” was under the chairmanship of Dr. 
G. Fred McNally, representing the National 
Advisory Council of Vocational Education. 


The reports of these two committees were 
subsequently adopted by the Conference in 
plenary session. Together with a few other 
resolutions approved by the Conference, 
they constitute a record of the views of 
the delegates as to the setting up of a 
rehabilitation program in Canada. 


Summary of Conference Decisions 

The Conference recommended the estab- 
lishment of a civilian- rehabilitation pro- 
gram, which would provide services com- 
parable to those now received by veterans. 
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disabled person can live as effectively as 
possible with the abilities that he has left, 
Mr. Taylor said. He urged that people 
consider the ability. rather than the 
disability. 

Doctors in the field of physical medicine 
have become greatly interested in rehabili- 
tation, especially as a result of the work 
done with veterans, Mr. Taylor said. The 
medical profession is now treating each of 
these people as an individual problem. One 
very good feature of this new interest has 
been the increase in training facilities for 
doctors in the field of physical medicine. 
There are now 15 or 16 American medical 
schools giving training in this field, as 
compared to only 3 a few years ago. Mr. 
Taylor stressed that medicine is the key 
to the problem of rehabilitation. 

Noting that age levels were becoming 
higher as medicine and science advanced, 
he said that chronic disabilities also in- 
crease as the death rate decreases, and thus 
a rehabilitation program becomes more 
essential: 

Closing his remarks, Mr. Taylor said that 
while adequate physical facilities are neces- 
sary, we should make greater efforts in 
rebuilding the abilities of people. Institu- 
tions, he said, are not needed as much as 
good rehabilitation. 


This program would be a_ co-ordinated 
undertaking of all governments and 
voluntary agencies. 

To provide the necessary degree of 
co-ordination and integration of services it 
was recommended that a National Advisory 
Committee be set up, and that the Federal 
Government appoint a National Co- 
ordinator of Rehabilitation. The duties of 
the proposed Co-ordinator would include 
those of secretary to the Committee, and 
general administrative functions in connec- 
tion with its operation. 

A resolution of the Vocational Guidance 
Committee recommended that government, 
labour and employer organizations, encour- 
age the practice, adopted by some 
employees, of providing jobs for the 
handicapped. It was further suggested that 
more widespread training programs for the 
handicapped be instituted. 

The Conference also recommended that 
the definition of medical rehabilitation 
should include “all physical and psycho- 
logical factors which contribute to the 
restoration of the individual.” The Medical 


Committee resolutions defined in detail the 
role the physician should play in any reha- 
bilitation program, and described the 
necessary facilities and training required 
for such a program. 


Report of the Committee 
on Vocational Guidance 


The report of the Vocational Guidance, 
Training and Placement Committee was 
presented by Dr. McNally, the Committee 


Chairman. The Conference adopted the 
report as a resolution. The resolution 
said :— 


1. Feeling that the need is evident, this 
Conference wishes to record its conviction 
that there should be established forthwith 
a Canadian Rehabilitation Program for 
Handicapped Citizens, to be as adequate 
to the need as is the program of the 
Federal Government in the interests of the 
veterans. 


2. The Conference recommends that in 
the establishment of such a Canadian 
Rehabilitation Program, the following 
principles to be observed: 


(1) That the close co-ordination of 
effort through the Federal and 
Provincial Governments, as well as 
the efforts of all voluntary and 
private organizations interested, be 
enlisted in the program; 

That throughout there be recognized 
the necessity for integration and 
close co-ordination of the several 
phases of rehabilitation - medical 
care, vocational guidance and coun- 
selling and employment placement; 
That the practice of some employers, 
of making special efforts to accom- 
modate handicapped persons within 
their employ in suitable positions, 
be strongly endorsed; and that by 
bringing this matter to the atten- 
tion of government agencies, em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations, 
an effort be made to encourage all 
industry to give careful and 
sympathetic consideration to the 
fitting of handicapped workers into 
employment vacancies suitable to 
their abilities and needs; 

That the recommendations of the 
International Labour Conference on 
Vocational Training (1950) quoted 
on page IV-58 et seq. of the volume 
“Background Data for the National 
Conference on Rehabilitation” be 
endorsed, and as well, the recom- 
mendations under the Montreal 
Plan, appearing at page V-11 et seq. 
of the same volume; 

(V) That Canada should declare each 
year one week to be “Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week’, 
with the dates to coincide with 
those of a similar week adopted 
in the United States, in order to 
focus public attention on the possi- 
bilities of employment of the 
handicapped; 

That, recognizing the great worth 
of all measures to obviate accident 
and diseases, public attention should 
be called from time to time to the 
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importance of the work being per- 
formed by those agencies or organ- 
izations having for their objective 
the prevention of accidents or the 
promotion of sound health. 


3. Having regard to the administrative 
necessities of inaugurating and prosecuting 
a program as now endorsed the Conference 
recommends: 


(1) That efforts be made to _ effect 
agreement between the federal and 
provincial authorities, to the end 
that it shall be possible for handi- 
capped persons to obtain such train- 
ing aS May appear appropriate and 
suitable, and that adequate allow- 
ances may be available to handi- 
capped trainees during training; 
That the Federal Government be 
requested to study the present 
adequacy of personnel and physical 
arrangements for interviewing and 
placing handicapped workers 
through the National Employment 
Service, with a view to ensuring 
that personnel shall be trained 
especially for their exacting duties, 
and that each local office, where 
the need be indicated, shall offer 
appropriate placement facilities for 
the handicapped; 


(IT) 


(III) That all staff members associated 
with the Rehabilitation Program 
shall receive appropriate and ade- 
quate training; 

(IV) That the formation of Provincial 
and Community Councils, to co- 
ordinate rehabilitation activities 


within the respective area, be given 
every encouragement; 

(V) That the Government be requested 
to make available a_ sufficient 
number of copies of the volume of 
“Background Data’, in order that 
copies may be provided to interested 
organizations in reasonable quanti- 
ties, as the book contains very 
valuable material. 


Report of the Committee on 
Medical Rehabilitation 

The Committee on Medical Rehabilita- 
tion presented two reports to the Con- 
ference for its consideration. The first was 
a report of a medical sub-committee and 
the second the main report of the Com- 
mittee itself, including resolutions. The 
Committee was of the opinion that it was 
necessary and advisable to pronounce gen- 
eral principles or concepts which should, in 
part at least, govern a rehabilitation pro- 
eram and in particular the medical side of 
such a program. The medical sub-com- 
mittee of this Committee, made up of 
Doctors E. H. Botterell, Hoyle T. Camp- 
bell, Campbell Gardner, F. D. Mott, and 
K. C. Charron, arranged certain principles 
and concepts which were submitted as a 
report to the Committee on Medical 
Rehabilitation. 

An agenda prepared for the use of the 
Medical Committee contained several defi- 
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nitions and ideas for the committee’s use. 
Rehabilitation was defined as the restoration 
to a former capacity. This would be 
achieved by a process described as “the 
inter-relation of services needed for the 
successful establishment of disabled per- 
sons ... which is to develop and restore 
the disabled individual to the fullest 
physical, mental, psychosocial, vocational 
and economic usefulness of which he is 
capable, within the restrictions inherent in 
his environment.” 


Report of Medical Sub-committee 


The sub-committee believes that two of the 
absolute essentials of rehabilitation are:— 


(1) The patient and the doctor must be 
convinced that rehabilitation is neces- 
sary and possible. 

(2) An accurate assessment of the patient’s 
medical state is necessary so that 
rehabilitation will not be wasted. 

In order to simplify the problem of assess- 
ment, we suggest that illness might be 
divided into four categories: 

(a) Those simple ailments which require 
no rehabilitation and following which 
the patient may return directly to his 
former occupation, eg., an wuncom- 
plicated appendectomy. 


(b) Those ailments associated with old age 
or occurring in the aged where it is 
obviously hopeless to expect any form 
of rehabilitation to fit the patient for 
future service to the community and 
therefore these patients can also return 
home and do not require rehabilitation. 


(c) Those special problems which are of 
such magnitude as to require a special 
unit for their adequate rehabilitation 
—-(blindness, paraplegia, tuberculosis, 
mental illness, arthritis of certain 
types, some varieties of deafness, 
spastic paralysis in the adult and other 
such conditions. 


(d) All the remaining patients who are 
admitted to hospital. 


It is obvious that some patients will be 
difficult to categorize and one group may 
merge into another. Our first duty would 
appear to be to train the medical and asso- 
ciated professions to adequately perform 
these functions. 


Rehabilitation consists largely of motivat- 
ing the patient and should start as soon as 
possible after commencement of his illness. 
We suggest that the responsibility for the 
patient’s rehabilitation rests primarily with 
the attending physician or surgeon. How- 
ever, full use should be made of specialists, 
such as orthopaedic surgeons, physiatrists 
and others, and when called in they should 
assume joint responsibility with the patient’s 





Adequate therapeutic treatment, under continuous medical supervision, is an 


essential of successful rehabilitation. 


The picture shows a patient receiving 


whirlpool bath treatment at the Rehabilitation Centre of the Quebec Workmen’s 


Compensation Board in Montreal. 
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own doctor. It is the duty of the university 
and teaching hospitals to present this con- 
cept in their teaching. 
This problem might be 
presenting it as follows:— 
I. Rehabilitation in University Centres. 
(a) Teaching general hospitals. 
(b) Special Rehabilitation Centres. 
II. Large General Hospitals (non-teach- 
ing) and Regional Units. 
III. Small Hospitals. 
IV. Special Disabilities. 
V. Children. 


I. Rehabilitation in University Centres — 
It is recommended that rehabilitation units 
be established first in university teaching 
general hospitals. In addition, in order that 
this process may be carried out economically 
and efficiently, it would seem wise to con- 
struct in close proximity to the teaching 
general hospital and within its organiza- 
tional framework, a unit or units which can 
continue the process either on an in-patient 
or an out-patient basis. 

Should the patient then require prolonged 
hospitalization for purposes of retraining 
and rehabilitation, he may be transferred to 
one of these specially designed lower cost 
hospital beds, following which he will be 
referred to the out-patient department and 
followed there. 

The concept of rehabilitation in teaching 
general hospitals as outlined above, in addi- 
tion to providing the best possible facilities 
to rehabilitate the patient, is designed to 
train the medical and allied professions in 
the field of rehabilitation so that doctors, 
nurses, occupational and physical therapists, 
social workers, and others who go out into 
the community will further these aims. 

In addition, following the institution of 
the above, we recommend the provision of 
a special unit associated with the university 
and available to all hospitals within its 
orbit, designed primarily to deal with the 
following problems:— 

i. The long term group of patients. 
ii. Geriatric problems which require 
rehabilitation. 
ili. The severely disfigured. 


simplified by 


II. Large General Hospitals and Regional 
Units—The principles and resources in 
rehabilitation, similar to those described in 
a teaching general hospital, are necessary for 
this type of hospital, with the special per- 
sonnel and facilities required for teaching 
excluded. This type of unit might be estab- 
lished also on a geographical basis throughout 
the country to serve populous regions. This 
regional unit should be associated with a 
hospital, and available not only to its staff 
but to the general practitioners in the area. 
The administration of this centre should be 
arranged so as to offer every facility and 
co-operation to the general practitioner. 


III. Small Hospitals—F¥or the small hos- 
pital we would urge the creation of a section 
of physical medicine with whatever resources 
may become available and, in particular, the 
employment of a qualified occupational 
physical therapist under the direction of the 
medical board of the hospital. 


IV. Special Disabilities —These disabilities 
include blindness, paraplegia, tuberculosis, 
mental illness, arthritis, of certain types, 
some varieties of deafness, spastic paralysis 
in the adult and other such conditions. 
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We recommend that the existing special 
organizations and centres that have been 
evolved for the treatment of these profound 
disabilities, should be used to the maximum 
and where possible every effort should be 
made to avoid duplication of existing 
resources where they ean be utilized for 
other allied disabilities. In certain circum- 
stances it might be necessary to provide new 
facilities. 


V. Children—The same principles which 
have been outlined above, for the rehabilita- 
tion of adults, apply to children, with special 
emphasis on education and other details 
applicable to the young. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
the Conference receive, with its thanks and 
appreciation, the report of the sub- 
committee as approved by the Committee 
on Medical Rehabilitation and that the full 
report be incorporated in the proceedings of 
the Conference. It was further agreed that 
while limitations of time did not permit of 
detailed consideration of all the points 
raised in the report, the Conference should 
go on record as giving its specific approval 
to the section of the report marked 1 (a) 
and (6) Rehabilitation in University Centres. 


Resolutions on Medical Rehabilitation 


1. It was moved, seconded, and carried 
that the Conference go on record as approv- 
ing the following: — 

(a) The definition of medical rehabilita- 
tion includes all those physical and 
psychological factors which contribute to 
the restoration of the individual. These 
factors include diagnosis, treatment and 
medical evaluation in relation to his 
previous status, other skills or occupa- 
tions in order to prepare him physically, 
mentally, socially and vocationally for the 
fullest possible life compatible with his 
abilities and disabilities. 

(b) A primary concept of any reha- 
bilitation program must be the provision 
of adequate preventive and curative ser- 
vices for children with congenital or 
acquired disabilities. Some of the major 
points for consideration are: 

i. Appropriate methods to insure early 
location and specialist diagnosis. 

ii. Adequate facilities for preventive 
measures and a complete treatment pro- 
gram which considers the child as a 
member of a family and the community. 


2. It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
there should be medical supervision in voca- 
tional training, selective placement and 
employment and in the follow-up of employed 
and unemployed rehabilitants. 


3. It was moved, seconded, 
that: 

(a) The training of physicians, sur- 
geons and specialists should include an 
appreciation of rehabilitation evaluation 
and. methods; that the training of 
physiotherapists, occupational therapists, 
social workers, public health nurses, etce., 
should include objective methods and 
appreciation that rehabilitation is team 
work to restore the injured and crippled 
to maximum physical and_ psychological 
status. 

(b) The term “status” in its present 
function means all useful work under the 
following categories: 

(1) placement in competitive employ- 

ment, 


and carried 
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(ii) selective placement, 
(iii) sheltered employment, 


(iv) home duties and activities and/or 
self-care and services for children. 


4. It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
ways and means, particularly in the way 
of bursaries, be made available for the 
further training of undergraduates and 
graduates of those professional disciplines 
concerned with rehabilitation. 


5. It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
financial assistance through the Federal 
Hospital Construction Grant should be made 
available for the construction and equipping 
of special rehabilitation facilities including 
rehabilitation centres. 


6. It was moved, seconded, and carried 
that: : 

(a) The medical profession has a respon- 
sibility for the prescription of, standards 
of, and supervision and training in the 
use of prostheses. 


(b) Whereas prostheses are a necessary 
part of treatment, provision of prosthetic 
appliances should be considered an integral 
part of medical treatment and where 
necessary they should be supplied from 
public funds. Prostheses include any type 
of appliance or aid necessary to the 
rehabilitant. 


7. It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
every effort should be made to co-ordinate 
medical rehabilitation facilities and other 
rehabilitation services on local, regional, 
provincial and national levels. 


8. It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
there should be a  federal-provincial pro- 
gram to provide funds on a shareable basis 
and administered provincially to foster, 
provide and purchase services as the pro- 
vincial government sees fit through public, 
voluntary or other agencies. 


9. It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
the Federal General Public Health and 
Public Health Research grants be _ inter- 
preted as covering appropriate research in 
medical rehabilitation. 


10. It was moved, seconded, and carried 
that sufficient moneys be made available 
through the National Research Council for 
fundamental research in rehabilitation. 


ll. It was moved, seconded, and carried 
that this Committee go on record as 
expressing the hope that this Conference 
would be reconvened annually. 


Joint Resolutions 


Following the presentation and acceptance 
of the individual reports and resolutions of 
the two committees, several joint resolu- 
tions, containing Conference recommenda- 
tions for a Canadian Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram were approved. These resolutions 
forwarded for consideration by the Federal 
Cabinet were as follows:— 

In order to promote local and provincial 
activity, in order to effect a reasonable 
degree of co-ordination among the com- 
ponent parts of the program, and in order 
to disseminate information in all areas, and 


otherwise to give leadership at the national 
level, the Conference recommends: 
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That the Federal Government be 
requested to appoint, as a full time 
Federal Official, a co-ordinator for the 
Canadian Rehabilitation Program for the 
Handicapped, together with such _ secre- 
tarial assistance as may be deemed 
advisable; 

That the Federal Government be asked 
to appoint a National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Canadian Rehabilitation 
Program, to be composed of 35 members 
as follows: 


One member from each Province, to be 
named after consultation with the 
Government of the Provinces; 

Three members to represent the 
Federal Government; 

Six members to represent various 
health and welfare voluntary agencies; 

Four members to represent the medical 
and allied professions; 

Four members to represent organized 
employers; 

Four members to represent organized 
workers; 

Four additional members to be selected 
by the Federal Government, some of 
whom shall represent the Universities, 
and others those persons or groups of 
persons especially interested in reha- 
bilitation. 


The responsibilities of the Committee shall 
include: — . 

To elect annually its own officers, and 
to form an Executive Committee; 

To review the recommendations of this 
Conference and to recommend appropriate 
action for their implementation; 

From time to time to review existing 
rehabilitation facilities and to recommend 
steps to be taken for their most effective 
utilization and for their expansion where 
necessary ; 

To recommend preparation and distribu- 
tion of informational material; 

To instruct the Executive Committee on 
duties to be carried out in the intervals 
between Committee meetings; 

To recommend the establishment of 
working sub-committees as may seem 
indicated; 

To recommend on the subject of reha- 
bilitation policies generally, whether in 
relation to Government action or the 
activities of voluntary agencies. 


The duties of the Co-ordinator 
include: 


Those of Secretary to the Committee; 

Preparation of materials for meetings 
of the Committee and the Executive, in- 
cluding any necessary surveys of facilities 
or operations; 

Other duties as assigned. 


shall 


* * * 


Be it resolved that this Conference record 
appreciation of the fine documentation 
which was prepared for use by the dele- 
gates, entitled “Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons’, and request that it be made avail- 
able in permanent form. 


Be it further resolved that, in the view 
of all delegates, this Conference served a 
most useful purpose in advancing the cause 
on rehabilitation and it is the hope that 
similar conferences may be convened 
annually. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


News of the accomplishments of Cana- 





dian Labour-Management Production 
Committees often travels beyond the 
country’s boundaries. Recently, the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service of the 
Department received a request for literature 
to assist in the setting up of a labour- 
management committee im a Wisconsin 
manufacturing plant. The company learned 
of the Canadian service, the personnel 
manager reported, through an official of 
the U.S. Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service. 

Meanwhile, Canadian LMPC’s continue 
to make notable contributions to increased 
productivity and better labour-management 
relations. Recent outstanding accomplish- 
ments include the following. 


LMPC Studies Packaging 


A western meat-packing house reports 
an improvement in the appearance of its 
meat products since the LMPC gave its 
attention to this feature. Committee 
members at the Winnipeg plant of Burns 


& Co. Limited study, at their twice- 
monthly meetings, samples of poorly- 
prepared or badly-packaged products, 


determine the causes of the defects and 
how to remedy them, then make known 
to the workers how to correct the errors. 
Local 224, United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (CIO-CCL), participates in 
this LMPC. 
x * x 

A Windsor, Ont., committee at its very 
first meeting, discussed nine suggestions 
dealing with ways to increase productivity, 
adopted three immediately and began 
investigation of the remainder. The com- 
mittee is that operating in the plant of 
Phil Wood Industries Ltd., in which Local 
195, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL), is the participating union. 


Welding Courses Started 


In order to give employees in the finish- 
ing trades a second trade, so that they 
could continue work during slack periods 
in their own departments, the LMPC at 
the Collingwood Shipyards Limited sug- 
gested that the local collegiate conduct 
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twice-weekly night classes in welding. The 
shipyard provided two instructors. A large 
number of shipyard employees enrolled for 
the course, also some additional Colling- 
wood residents. Labour representatives on 
this committee are members of Local 4, 
Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers (CCL). 

Workers’ suggestions at the Port Arthur 
Shipbuilding Company Limited are exam- 
ined by the shipyard’s LMPC. In its first 
six months of operations, the LMPC dealt 
with 106 suggestions, accepting 21 of them. 
Two of these were of sufficient calibre to 
be considered for the grand prize which 
will be presented for the best suggestion 
of the year. Five unions hold bargaining 
rights at this shipyard and participate in 
the LMPC, four AFL craft unions and one 
CCL union. 


LMPC Helps in Production Problems 


The St. Catharines, Ont., plant of 
Monarch Knitting Company Limited was 
recently faced with the problem of produc- 
ing, on a limited number of machines, a 
sufficient quantity of a new line of hosiery 
to determine market acceptance. The 
union there—Local 800, Textile Workers’ 
Union of America (CIO-CCL)—agreed to 
the operation of a continuous shift which 
keeps the machines operating 160 out of 
the 168 hours in each week, at the same 
time retaining the forty-hour week. 

The company’s industrial relations 
manager declares that the problem was 
solved only because of the well-founded 
mutual understanding developed in the mill 


by the LMPC. “Understanding is an 
everyday practice now,” the manager 
explained. 


A road machinery manufacturing com- 
pany at Goderich, Ont., takes pride in the 
improved orderliness and efficiency resulting 
from a five-week good housekeeping con- 
test. Judging was done by a three-member 
joint committee, with one member from 
management, one from the _ supervisory 
staff and one from the shop floor. The 
company is the Dominion Road Machinery 
Co. Ltd. The union supporting the LMPC 
is Lodge 1863, International Association of 
Machinists (AFL-TLC). 





Establishment of Labour-Management Produc- 
tion Committees (LMPC’s) is encouraged and 
assisted by the Labour-Management Co-opera- 


tion Service, Industrial MRelations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to field 
representatives located in key industrial centres, 
who are available to help both managements 
and trade unions set up LMPC’s, the Service 
provides publicity aids in the form of booklets, 
films and posters. 
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Collective Agreements 
in the Chemical 
Products Industry 


Thirteen international unions as well as a number of regional 
and local unions act on behalf of employees in the Canadian 
Chemical Products Industry. The Labour Department has 
record of 113 agreements covering more than a third of the 
44,000 workers employed in this industry. Almost all the 
agreements provide for grievance procedure, seniority, hours 
of work, wages, overtime, and holidays with pay. Some 83 per 
cent of the workers are covered by the check-off, but only 18 


per cent by other forms of union security. 


WORKERS IN THE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


Top left—winding cellulose film off a drum before cutting to standard lengths. 
Bottom left—mask and gloves are necessary to protect this worker from the 
substance he is handling. Centre—climbing the side of a huge ammonia tank. 
Right—examining powder used in the manufacture of smoke screens. 





An interesting feature of collective 
bargaining in the Chemical Products Indus- 
try is the variety of unions which act as 
bargaining agents. Previous industries 
dealt with in this series of Collective 
Agreement Studies* have had relatively 
few unions bargaining for employees. In 
contrast to this, at least thirteen interna- 
tional unions as well as many.local or 
regional unions act as bargaining agents for 
workers in the Chemical Products Industry. 

Unions formed primarily of chemical 
workers, including District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America (CCL), represent some- 
what more than fifty per cent of the 
workers covered by agreements. Many 
unions which bargain mainly for employees 
in other industries also organize chemical 
workers. The diversification of products 
manufactured and the close association with 
many other industries to which chemical 
products are basic is, in part, responsible 
for the many unions in the industry. This 
is shown in the extreme by the organization 
of workers in one paint: manufacturing 
plant by the Painters’ and Decorators’ 
union, an organization of construction 
workers. Other unions have been attracted 
to chemical plants through geographic 
proximity; for example, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America (CCL-CIO) 
bargains for many chemical plants in the 
Windsor area where large automobile plants 
are also found. 

No individual union holds a majority of 
the 113 agreements now in force. The 
largest number is held by the United) Mine 
Workers of America District 50, and the 
International Chemical Workers’ Union 
(TLC-AFL), each with more than twenty 
agreements. From five to ten agreements 
have been negotiated by each of the United 
Automobile Workers of America, the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Ind.), and the group of local 
unions affiliated with the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. Other 
unions each hold four contracts or less. 
Similarly, no one union represents a 
majority of the 15,000 workers covered by 
agreements. District 50 of the United 
Mine Workers of America and the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers’ Union each 
represents approximately one-fifth of the 
total number. 





* Collective Agreement Study No. 15. 


Approximately 44,000 workers are em- 
ployed in the Canadian Chemical Products 
Industry. Workers are employed in plants 
producing basic chemicals or semi-finished 
chemicals or finished chemicals. Basic 
chemicals are produced on a large scale 
and include such products as acids, alkalis, 
salts, and organic chemicals. Semi-finished 
chemicals such as plastic materials, crude 
animal and vegetable oils, dry colours, and 
pigments undergo further processing in 
other industries. Finished or fine chemicals. 
used directly by consumers, include a large 
variety of products such as paints, medi- 
cines, soaps, matches, toilet preparations 
and photographic materials. 

In contrast with the relatively standard- 
ized agreements of highly integrated indus- 
tries in which single unions predominate, 
contract terms in the chemical industry, 
bargained by many unions, show consider- 
able variance. In the sections of this 
article which follow, individual clauses of 
the contracts are discussed and their inci- 
dence shown in accompanying tables. 


It should be recognized that in each case 
the contracts, with few exceptions, apply to 
all production workers of non-supervisory 
rank in a single plant. Multi-plant con- 
tracts are seldom found. 


Duration of Agreements 


Employers and employees are usually 
bound to agreement provisions for a period 
of one year. Only four contracts have been 
bargained for a longer term. The majority 
are automatically renewable from vear to 
vear unless the company or the union serves 
notice to the contrary within a specified 
time before the expiry date. A_ lesser 
number may be renewed from year to year 
subject to negotiation as illustrated by the 
following example. 


(b) Either party may on ten (10) 
clear days’ notice in writing ‘require the 
other party to enter into negotiations for 
the renewal of the agreement within the 
period of two (2) months prior to the 
expiry date and both parties shall there- 
upon enter into such negotiations in good 
faith and make every reasonable effort to 
secure such renewal. 


(ec) The party giving the notice in 
accordance with clause (b) hereof shall at 
the same time as such notice is issued, 
and the party receiving the notice shall 
within ten (10) days of its receipt of 
such notice, respectively, present to the 
other party in writing any _ proposed 
modifications or revisions of this agree- 
ment. 


A few agreements provide that, should 
the contract be renewed, it will remain 
effective indefinitely subject to a required 
number. of days’ notice. That is, a 
renewed contract may be terminated or 
modified at any time so long as the party 
desiring a change gives the stipulated 
notice. 

For their duration, the bulk of agree- 
ments disallow strikes and lockouts and 
many give employers the right to 
discipline, by discharge or other means, 
employees who take part in such strikes. 
A further clause respecting strikes, found 
in approximately eleven per cent of the 
agreements, provides that, should a strike 
occur despite the contract prohibition, 
certain operations necessary for the safety 
and protection of company property will 
be continued. Ten contracts covering rela- 
tively small bargaining units do not contain 
a “no-stoppage” clause. 


Grievance Procedure 


All but two of the contracts establish 
procedures for dealing with grievances 
which may arise during the term of the 
agreement. Complaints may usually be 
carried through various levels of negotia- 
tion normally commencing with the imme- 
diate supervisor and ending with executive 
officers of a company. Time hmits are 
frequently set for discussion at each step. 
Should these negotiations fail, one-hundred 
of the agreements provide for final and 
binding settlement through arbitration. 
Statistical data relative to grievance hand- 
ling is shown in Table I. 

Many contracts stipulate the number of 
union stewards to be recognized for pur- 
poses of the grievance procedure as well 
as the composition of the grievance com- 
mittee. Others apparently leave such 
matters to the union since employee rep- 
resentatives are mentioned only in connec- 
tion with the part they play at the various 
grievance stages. Approximately one-half 
of the agreements covering a like propor- 
tion of the workers under contract permit 
officers of the union, not necessarily plant 
employees, to assist in grievance adjust- 
ment. These may not usually be called 
upon until a complaint has reached nego- 
tiations between the union grievance 
committee and higher officials of the com- 
pany concerned. Although union repre- 
sentatives are usually designated to act on 
behalf of employees in regard to grievances, 
thirty-eight contracts provide that any 
employee may take a complaint through 
the grievance procedure without union 
assistance if he desires. 

Arbitration is the final step in the 
grievance procedure and is resorted to only 
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after a complaint has progressed through 
all prior steps without a mutually accept- 
able solution having been attained. Arbi- 
tration decisions are to be final and binding 
on all parties to a contract. 

In most agreements arbitration boards 
are to consist of three members, one repre- 
sentative of the union, one of the company, 
and a chairman to be agreed upon by these 
appointees. The union and the company 
representatives are to be appointed within 
a stated number of days and if they fail 
to agree upon a chairman within a time 
limit, the third party is to be named in 
most instances by the appropriate pro- 
vinecial Minister of Labour. <A_ small 
number of contracts provide for the 
appointment of an impartial umpire to 
arbitrate disputes. Like the selection of a 
board chairman, if the company and the 
union cannot agree on an umpire, the 
services of a third party are called upon. 
Arbitration machinery is not detailed in the 
clauses of a minor number of agreements. 

Any dissatisfaction with working condi- 
tions may constitute a greivance under the 
majority of agreements. The following 
clause is an example of a broad definition 
of disputes subject to the grievance 
procedure :— 

Any dispute, grievance or misunder- 
standing involving occupational classifica- 
tions, wages, seniority, hours or other 
working .conditions which any employees 
or group of employees may desire to 


discuss and adjust with the Company shall 
be handled as follows. 


Other contracts apparently limit the 
scope of the grievance procedure to 
disputes involving interpretation or applica- 
tion of contract terms as exemplified by 
the following clause :— 

Any dispute, grievance, or misunder- 
standing arising out of the interpretation 
or application of any of the terms of this 
agreement, which any employee or group 
of employees may desire to discuss, and 


adjust with the Company, shall be handled 
as hereinafter set forth. 


No reference is made to the categories of 
complaints which may be classed as 
grievances in a substantial proportion of 
the contracts. It should be noted, however, 
that among contracts which do not specify 
the classes of disputes which may be taken 
up as a grievance or which specify that a 
broad range of disputes relative to working 
conditions may constitute grievances, the 
majority limit the powers of the arbi- 
trators by requiring that their decisions 
conform to the terms of the contract. A 
sample clause of this type states:— 

In arriving at a decision, the Arbitra- 
tion Board shall not in any way change, 


add to or disregard any of the provisions 
of this contract. 


In certain disputes some deflection trom 
the standard contract grievance procedure 
is permitted under many contracts. Differ- 
ences arising directly between the company 
and the union are subject to negotiation 
between the parties themselves, without 
resort to various grievance stages, before 
referral to arbitration. A relatively small 
number of contracts do not refer to differ- 
ences arising directly between the company 
and the union but provide for the lodging 
of grievances by the companies through the 
regular channels, omitting certain of the 
preliminary steps. 

Contracts do not generally dictate terms 
of settlement in adjusting grievances. But 
a substantial proportion establish the prin- 
ciple of reinstatement with back pay for 
employees found to have been unjustly 
discharged. Most of these state that in 
such circumstances employees must be 
returned to their former jobs without loss 
of pay. The remainder stipulate that the 
question of back pay is to be considered 
as part of the grievance. To constitute 
a grievance a discharge must be taken up 
within a time limit prescribed in the 
contract. 

Grievances settled in favour of employees 
which result in pay increases must apply 
retroactively in a small proportion of the 
contracts analysed, usually to the date the 
complaint was presented in writing. 

The question of pay for employees 
engaged in grievance handling during work- 
ing hours is considered in the majority of 
chemical agreements and none expressly 
state that such will not be paid time. 
Generally, designated employees are to be 
allowed “reasonable time off” without loss 
of pay for purposes of processing com- 
plaints, provided permission is obtained 
from immediate supervisors. Reasonable 
time is defined in a number of contracts, 
for example, one hour per day or five hours 
per week. 


Union Security 

The great bulk of employees in organized 
chemical plants (as indicated in Table IT) 
are not required to become union members. 
Under only six contracts is a standard union 
shop established. Approximately twice this 
number of contracts applying to small 
bargaining units establish a modified union 
shop requiring employees hired subsequent 
to the contract’s effective date to join 
the union and employee members at the 
effective date to remain so for the life of 
the agreement. Maintenance of member- 
ship is found by itself in ten contracts. 
These clauses provide that, although no 


employee is required to join, employees 
who do join the union must continue their 
membership. 

Union members may voluntarily subscribe 
to a check-off of union dues as detailed in 
the greater proportion of contracts. Both 
the revokable and the irrevocable types of 
dues deduction are found fairly evenly 
throughout these agreements. In addition, 
a compulsory check-off, applicable to all 
eligible employees, is prescribed in a few 
contracts, most of which also are union 
shop agreements. 


Seniority 

Newly hired workers are considered pro- 
bationary employees under most seniority 
provisions and during the _ probationary 
months these employees have no seniority. 
Usually employers are free to dismiss, 
transfer or otherwise direct probationers 
without violating any clause of a contract 
subject, of course, to the rights of employees 
having seniority. On completion of the 
probationary term employees acquire full 
seniority status (see Table III). 


Seniority may be estabilshed on a plant- 
wide basis, on a departmental basis, or 
on a combination of the two. Most agree- 
ments specify the plant-wide type although, 
on the basis of workers covered, combined 
plant and department seniority is the more 
important. Most of the contracts examined 
cover small bargaining units of 100 
employees or less and plant seniority is 
generally found in this group. Combined 
plant and department seniority is normally 
found in larger bargaining units having 
more distinct departmental divisions. 

Consideration of the seniority standing 
of individuals is called for in _ layoffs, 
rehiring, promotions, and in the scheduling 
of annual vacations. Seldom is seniority 
the sole consideration in layoffs, rehiring 
and promotions, individual skills and 
abilities being also considered. In fact, 
only when skills and abilities are rela- 
tively equal does seniority become the 
prime factor. 

As shown in Table III, the number of 
contracts which contain clauses covering 
rehiring is small in proportion to the 
number establishing rules for layoffs. It 
seems reasonable to assume, however, that 
where staffs are increased after a slack 
period, laid-off employees would be rehired, 
their seniority being taken into account. 


Details of the application of seniority 
principles are, in general, not extensively 
covered. Few agreements set out a definite 
order of procedure to be followed in laying 
off and rehiring. Nor is the part played 
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by both departmental and __ plant-wide 
seniority always made clear in units which 
combine the two types of seniority, 
although more than one-half of these specify 
that in layoffs plant seniority governs while 
promotions are to be conducted on a depart- 
mental basis. A few specify only the 
manner in which one of the types is to 
be applied. A super-seniority clause found 
in some agreements states that plant 
officers of locals are to be retained in 
employment during periods of layoff despite 
a lack of seniority. 

Almost all agreements under which 
department seniority only is im operation 
make provision concerning the seniority of 
employees transferred between departments. 
An employee’s seniority may be imme- 
diately transferred to his new department 
or may be retained in his former depart- 
ment for a limited period. Occasionally 
a clause is found which states that a 
transferred employee’s seniority will be 
retained indefinitely in his former depart- 
ment. Among units in which combined 
seniority 1s in practice, about one-half 
discuss transfers. The predominant clause 
stipulates that seniority will be retained in 
the former department for a time, most 
frequently three months. 


With regard to promotions, a fairly 
common provision requires employers to 
post notices of vacancies some days in 
advance. During this period, frequently five 
days, employees may bid for vacant jobs 
which are to be filled, if possible, from 
among the applicants. Only a few con- 
tracts make it mandatory that promoted 
employees be allowed a qualifying trial 
period on new jobs. 


Leaves of absence without loss of 
seniority will be granted under terms of 
most agreements as indicated in Table III. 
The necessity of attending union confer- 
ences and of taking part in other union 
affairs gives rise to a leave of absence 
clause in sixty-two agreements. Such 
provisions normally permit two or three 
emplovees “reasonable time off” during a 
year for such purposes. A total of four 
days ranging upwards to three months is 
held to be reasonable under contracts 
which limit the time, two or four weeks 
being most common. Depending on indi- 
vidual agreements, the number of employees 
who may obtain such leave at any one 
time is two, three or five. Employees 
designated for permanent union jobs are 
to be granted leave for the duration of the 
contract under a clause found in sixteen 
agreements. 

Agreements which make provision for 
personal leaves of absence usually state in 
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effect that employees may obtain reason- 
able leave for justifiable reason upon 
written application. Only a few mention 
time limits which will usually be extended 
if the leave request is made on account 
of illness. 

Actions that will result in loss of seniority 
are discussed in many contracts. Termina- 
tion of employment by quit or discharge, 
absence without permission for a stated 
number of days and failure to return, or 
to acknowledge receipt of notice to return, 
within a specified time after a layoff are 
common reasons for striking employees from 
seniority rosters. In addition, employees 
who remain continuously laid off for a 
longer period than that specified in the 
contract lose their previously accumulated 
seniority. Most commonly the continuous 
period of layoff during which seniority will 
be retained is one year. In other contracts 
the time ranges from six to eighteen 
months. 


Hours of Work 


As will be noted from the accompanying 
Table IV, weekly hours of work vary con- 
siderably among chemical agreements. 
Work weeks of forty, forty-four, forty-five 
and forty-eight hours are common. 
Similarly weekly work days of five, five 
and one-half and six are frequent, five 
being in the majority. While the five-day 
week is standard in most agreements and 
for the majority of workers covered by 
agreements, weekly hours of more than 
forty predominate, forty-four or forty-five 
hours constituting the normal work week 
for the greater proportion of employees and 
in the greater proportion of contracts. 


Wage Rates 


Payment by the hour is the normal 
method of remuneration, and rates for the 
various classifications of labour are detailed 
in the vast majority of contracts. It is 
not uncommon for newly hired employees 
to be paid somewhat less than standard 
rates, but after a period ranging from one 
to six months standard job rates are appli- 
cable. Progressive increases to the job 
rate become common where the beginner 
period is longer than three months. 

Wage rates established by agreement 
normally remain in effect for the duration 
of contracts. Only a small proportion of 
workers are covered by contracts which 
permit a general rate adjustment during the 
contract term. Another small group are 
entitled to bonuses above standard wages 
through an “escalator” clause based on the 
official cost-of-hving index. 

Only a few contracts make specific pro- 
vision for adjusting rates when employees 


are required to work in more than one job 
classification during a shift. In such circum- 
stances the standard job rate becomes the 
rate for the highest paid operation per- 
formed, a complete shift to be paid for at 
that rate. Eight contracts covering 1,207 
workers contain a provision of this nature. 

A variety of clauses (Table V) were 
found dealing with wage rates to be 
paid on transfer. Rate adjustments for 
employees transferred temporarily to either 
a higher .or lower paid job, found in 
thirty-two agreements, stipulate that on 
temporary transfer to a higher rated job 
an employee must be paid the higher rate. 
On the other hand, on temporary transfer 
to a lower rated job, the old job rate is 
to apply in practically all of these con- 
tracts. Twelve, among the same agree- 
ments, deal with rate adjustment on per- 
manent transfer. Most frequently, the rate 
for the job to which an employee is trans- 
ferred is to apply, although a few require 
that on permanent transfer to a lower rated 
job, an employee’s previous rate will be 
paid for a short period. 


A small number of transfer clauses do 
not differentiate between temporary and 
permanent transfers. Clauses of this nature 
state that if an employee is required to 
work on a lower rated job he must be 
reclassified within a limited time. These 
clauses vary where the transfer is to a 
higher rated job, some requiring the higher 
rate to be paid immediately, others requir- 
ing that an emplovee be reclassified after a 
period of the same length as that appli- 
cable to transfers to lower paid classifica- 
tions. 


The continuous nature of many processes 
in chemical manufacturing necessitates oper- 
ation on a shift basis in much of the 
industry. More than two-thirds of the 
contracts analysed make reference to shift 
operation and it is evident that in the 
majority of these, three shifts in twenty-four 
hours are worked. Employees assigned to 
afternoon and night shifts usually receive 
a bonus in addition to basic job rates. 
Although the amount varies, five cents per 
hour is common. Shift provisions may call 
for a larger bonus for third shift hours 
than for second. In the fourteen clauses 
of this tvpe the bonus for the second, shift 
ranges between three cents and five cents 
and for the third between five and ten cents 
(see Table VI). 

In two circumstances employees are 
guaranteed a minimum number of hours 
pay even though they may not have worked 
that number of hours. First, employees 
in approximately fifty per cent of the 
bargaining units, who report for work at 
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the regular time are guaranteed a minimum 
number of hours of work, or pay for that 
number of hours, if dismissed for the day 
for reasons beyond their control. The most 
frequently found clause in this category sets 
the minimum at four hours (Table VII). 
Second, about two-thirds of the employees 
under agreement: are covered by a 
minimum pay allowance if called to work 
after having been sent home for that day. 
Clauses of this nature commonly state that 
overtime rates will apply with a minimum 
guarantee of three, four or five hours at 
the straight time rate or from one and one- 
half to four hours at the overtime rate 
depending on the individual agreement. 


Overtime and Weekend Premiums 

Practically all employees covered by 
agreements receive premium rates for over- 
time work. Time and one-half must be 
paid for hours worked beyond scheduled 
hours in any day and beyond standard 
weekly hours in any week under the largest 
number of contracts, a number of which 
add a clause stating that overtime rates 
will not be paid on both bases for the 
same hours. A lesser number of contracts, 
but covering a larger proportion of the 
workers, mention daily overtime but not 
weekly overtime. In the smallest group, 
the time and one-half rate is paid only if 
standard weekly hours are exceeded. In 
eleven of the contracts allowing time and 
one-half for overtime, double time applies 
if a period of overtime exceeds a stipu- 
lated number of hours. For example, 
double time may apply after four hours 
of overtime work in any day. 

Only a few contracts make particular 
reference to premium rates for Saturday 
work, or the sixth working day in the week, 
and these specify that the normal time and 
one-half overtime rate will apply. A much 
larger number of agreements deal with 
rates for Sunday work, or the seventh day, 
and these divide fairly evenly between time 
and one-half and double time. The 
numbers of agreements and the numbers of 
employees covered by various premium pay 
provisions are shown in Table VIII. 


Rest Periods, Statutory Holidays, 
Annual Vacations 


Daily rest periods receive no considera- 
tion in the contracts of the largest pro- 
portion of workers. Among contracts which 
do mention break periods a ten-minute rest 
twice a day predominates (Table IX). 

The number of statutory holidays observed 
during a year varies from eight downward, 
although employees in only a small number 
of bargaining units are entitled to less than 
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six. It is not uncommon, as is shown in 
Table LX, for the number of paid holidays 
to be less than the number of holidays 
observed. In fact, under a few contracts, 
it is not stated that any of the days will 
be paid holidays. Practically all those con- 
tracts, under which some or all holidays 
are not paid for, stipulate that employees 
required to work on an unpaid holiday will 
be entitled to premium rates, usually time 
and one-half. Where all or a portion of 
the days are paid holidays, premium rates 
normally apply for work on such days, 
double time being the predominant rate. 
It is notable (Table IX) that contracts 
covering a substantial portion of chemical 
workers make no reference to annual vaca- 
tion periods. This does not mean that 
employees under these agreements do not 
receive vacations. In all probability com- 
pany vacation plans have not been incor- 
porated into the collective bargaining 
agreements. Furthermore, the plants 
covered by these agreements are located: in 
provinces which by law require that 
employees with one year’s service be 
granted a vacation of at least one week. 


Among vacation arrangements outlined 
in contracts, two general types are in 
evidence, least frequent of which is a 
uniform vacation arrangement. These pro- 
vide that employees are entitled to vaca- 
tions of the same length regardiless of 
individual service. Eligibility is usually 
obtained after one year of continuous 
service in line with the requirements of 
provincial laws and the length of vacation 
is either one week or two weeks. 


The most common type of vacation 
arrangement is the graduated plan in which 
the length of a vacation period depends 
on an employee’s service with a company. 
Seventy-eight of the vacation plans are of 
this type as compared to eleven uniform 
plans. Among graduated plans, the 
majority allow a maximum vacation of 
two weeks. Employees under a sub- 
stantial number may qualify for three 
weeks’ vacation annually and rarely is the 
maximum more than three weeks. Few of 
the graduated plans allow a vacation of 
two weeks after one year of service, a 
third week to be granted after an addi- 
tional period of employment. An initial 
vacation of one week after one year’s 
service is the normal arrangement, a 
second week to be granted after from two 
to ten years of service depending on 
individual contracts, two, three, or five 
years being the most common requirement. 
Employees covered by agreements which 
provide a progression to three weeks are 
required to serve from fifteen to twenty-five 
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years to qualify for the third week, with 
the exception of those covered by a small 
number of contracts which specify five, 
twenty or twenty-one years. In the small 
number of agreements providing a greater 
maximum, employees with twenty-five 
years’ service are entitled to a four weeks’ 
vacation, three weeks having been granted 
after fifteen years. 

Under many contracts, employees who 
have not qualified for the initial vacation 
still receive consideration. Contracts often 
state that employees who have completed 
the necessary service at a particular date 
are entitled to a full vacation and employees 
who have worked for several months but 
have not attained necessary service standing 
are to receive a vacation, or pay in lieu of 
vacation, proportionate to their service. It 
should be borne in mind that under most 
provincial laws if an employee terminates 
his employment during a year he is entitled 
to vacation pay pro-rated on his employ- 
ment during the year. This provision 
applies even though an employee has not 
completed his first year of employment 
with a firm. 

It is to be noted that in order to qualify 
for a specific vacation, an employee’s 
service must be continuous. Twenty-four 
agreements set forth certain service rules, 
a number extensively, establishing the basis 
for loss or reduction of vacation periods or 
vacation pay resulting from non-continuity 
of service. Wide variance was found among 
clauses of this nature as the following 
samples indicate :— 


EHaample I— 


An employee shall be deemed to have 
complied with the requirement above of 
one year’s service with the Company to 
qualify him for vacation pay if (1) he was 
in the employ of the Company on the first 
day of July of the year preceding and 
(2) within the ensuing fifty-two (52) 
weeks he shall have performed work at 
least during forty-three (43) thereof. The 
same principle shall govern in determin- 
ing whether an employee has met the 
requirements of three (3) years’ continuous 
service. Time lost from work by an 
employee as a result of physical disability 
covered by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act shall not be deducted in computing 
such service credit. Time not exceeding 
four (4) weeks continuously lost from 
work by reason of physical disability not 
covered by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act shall not be deducted in computing 
such service credit provided the employee 
furnishes the Company with proof of such 
disability and the Company, after investi- 
gation, is satisfied that the loss of time 
was warranted. 


Example IT— 


Continuous or intermittent absence total- 
ling less than three months ... will not 


affect adversely an employee’s eligibility 
for or participation in the Vacation Plan. 


(a) In the case of an employee who 
has not attained eligibility, continuous 
or intermittent absence totalling three 
months or more will postpone vacation 
eligibility for a period equivalent to the 
absence in excess of three months. 
Having thus been penalized for absence 
in excess of three months by postpone- 
ment of his eligibility date, his participa- 
tion in the Vacation Plan will not be 
subject to the further penalty in (b) 
below. 


(b) An employee who has attained 
vacation eligibility but who has inter- 
mittent or continuous absence totalling 
more than three months during the 
twelve months preceding his anniversary 
date of employment will have his next 
vacation reduced one-twelfth for each 
month of such accumulated absence in 
excess of three months. All absences are 
to be counted but a fraction of a month 
in the total of all absences will be 
disregarded when calculating such reduc- 
tion. The deduction may be made either 
in vacation pay or in vacation time as 
mutually agreed upon by the employee 
and the Management. 

In no case in applying the provisions 
of ... (a) and (b) above should a 
statutory vacation (one week or less than 
one week in the case of terminations) be 
reduced to less than the applicable 
statutory vacation or allowance by 
reason of any authorized absence or 
absence due to illness. 


Example ITI— 


Continuous service means active service 
without interruption except when due to 
illness, injury or other authorized absence. 
The vacation period will be computed on 
a pro-rata basis when approved leave of 
absence has been granted for thirty (30) 
days or more. 

Example IV— 


An employee who has had one month or 
more on leave of absence other than for 
sickness or accident shall have deducted 
one day for each month of leave. 

Eeample V— 

Continuity of service shall not be con- 
sidered interrupted by lay-offs due to lack 
of work. 

The method of computing vacation pay 
is not always dealt with in the contracts, 
but among those which do, three methods 
prevail. The most popular vacation pay 
clause provides that an employee will be 
paid the amount of his normal weekly 
hours at his regular rate. Other contracts 
specify that employees will receive a per- 
centage—two per cent for one week’s 
vacation, four per cent for two weeks, six 
per cent for three weeks—of earnings during 
the preceding year. In other contracts, pay 
is to be computed by both the above 
methods, the larger of the two amounts 
to be paid. 


Agreements applying to more than one- 
third of the organized workers provide that 
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employees leaving the service of a company 
are entitled to the benefits of unused 
vacation credits. In such circumstances, 
employees are usually entitled to pay in 
lieu of vacation calculated to the date of 
separation. 

Only a small proportion of contracts 
analysed state that extra vacation privileges 
will be extended where one of the recog- 
nized statutory holidays falls within a 
vacation period. In such cases an employee 
will receive either an extra day’s holiday 
or an extra day’s pay. 


Paid Sick Leave, Group Insurance, 
Pensions 


Paid sick leave is an uncommon feature 
of chemical industry contracts, and the 
small number of agreements which mention 
sick leave plans do not supply detailed 
information on their operation. They 
usually specify that lost time resulting from 
illness will be paid time for a limited period 
each year. Group insurance health and 
welfare plans are also relatively uncommon. 
Where they exist, life insurance and sick- 
ness benefits are usually provided. The 
method of financing plans is not clearly 
stated in most cases. Eight agreements 
draw attention to the existence of a pension 
plan but details are not included in the 
agreements, 


Disciplinary Measures 


Penalties to be applied by companies 
against employees for certain misdemeanors 
are set forth in less than one-half of the 
contracts as is shown in Table X. The 
majority of these deal with dismissals, by 
which companies are assured of their right 
to discharge employees for just cause. A 
list of actions on the part of employees 
which will result in discharge, with a state- 
ment indicating that “just cause” is not 
limited to the listed actions, may form 
part of an agreement. The only cause for 
discharge specifically mentioned in nine 
contracts is excessive absenteeism. Eleven 
contracts prescribe the penalty of time 
dockage for lateness. 


Company-Union Consultation 


Almost one-half the chemical agreements 
make certain changes in working condi- 
tions subject to consultation between 
managements and unions. Matters for 
consultation are generally those for which 
standard rules would be difficult to adopt 
or matters where a degree Of flexibility is 
desirable. The various subjects for con- 
sultation and their frequency of occurrence 
among contracts are indicated in Table XI. 
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TABLE I—GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


Number of Agreements and Number of Workers Affected by Specified Types of Grievance 
Provisions in Collective Bargaining Agreements of the Chemical Products Industry. 








Number | Number 














of of 

Agree- | Workers 
Clause ments | Covered 
Con- by These 

taining Agree- 

Clause ments 
No Grievance Procedure ii:a s. avg deck JOLe «uns ice ieee ea ee ee ee 2 470 
Grievance Procedurett os... .cccm eed jo cel ee fe la ek ee ee eee 111 14,530 
Ar bitrationtProvided si Acker saree Baht. es Herons et OIA a at ne nano 100 ile}, Ale 
Three-mem ber board: . 522s sck on. cc ee citar: = en aaa nia eee ree 87 11,691 
Winpiried tee ahi ine Se ee 8 Ak 0 A tee, on ce < 812 
Method not, outlined... os): Cron cs steeatts ceceaces oars cena rear era 6 710 
Waion Representation: 5. .c-: aie oe cates waraehy tea ea erst oa Shere ee gins Ree) ee ee tid 14,530 
SIMON NMG RSE n AGL fen wlenvashoXerer (CONMMNAMNAOMS Ey au ananedaccoepoocacueaccouducudeucdaper 96 tie Ove 
Grievance committeeionly 08 Jac te ae ae ee eee 12 1250 
Stewards OnLy sc oi.5 cx dee caeo aes a Bie wen oe oath a ie ee ee ea 3 204 
Scope of Grievance: Procedures... ein es Sh ee ee ee ee ig 14,530 
All complaints relative to employer-employee relations..................... 58 t,f20 
Interpretation and anplieationvol cOmtiac tae eee ee enaeiae ren aeeeaen tera eee 28 3,870 
Not: defined hn bic cerwcehe Odes © oe lee Re ye ee 25 2,937 
Union and Company Grievances 4. 4.05) eee oe ee ee 33 5,549 
Direct negotiation between parties.o; g-.5 05805. at ee ee. ee ee eee ee ape 3,908 
Company may initiate grievances against employees or union............... 11 1,641 
Unjust-Dismissal . . £52.56 Akl: ce ote ee died Nes 44 6, 869 
Reinstatement with, back: pay,io-ate nee ee i ee eae er ee 34 4,559 
Reinstatement, back pay to be settled as part of grievance................. 10 2,310 
Rate Adjustment Grievances2... kann see AO ee yeh ee eee 12 2,909 
Retroactive to presentation.in wiritig.o. ee. eee ee ee ee ee ee 8 hs OAs 
OCHOL sess sciars sp End aheee ae De Oe aa a eee Pa epee Sen Soe 4 631 

Other Clauses:— 

May request complaining employee’s presence at any stage................. 16 2,796 
Employee may process grievance without union assistance.................. 38 5,354 
Outside union official may be called at later stages.................-.-00eee 55 (iS!) 
Pay for.grnevanee handling during working hours... .,.0..o¢.. 26s on. fee ase 67 8,933 








TABLE II—UNION SECURITY 


Number of Agreements and Number of Workers Affected by Specified Types of Union 
Security Provisions in Collective Bargaining Agreements of the Chemical Products 














Industry. 
Number | Number 
of of 
Agree- | Workers 
Clause ments Covered 
Con- by These 
taining Agree- 
Clause ments 
Union "Membership, Pray isigiyes sce ek Oe ee ee 29 2,740 
Uniom shop Saran thee Sette ck Re rec cin, werkt ee oe Ry gene 6 1,228 
Unignshop (iew employees ioe. time eee ee ee eee 13 692 | 
Maintenance of membership only..... Mirna saute we sv Aen hk eels 9 eee Ree, 3 10 820 | 
des IOC USCICMEELO VISION. ya ucet neem c ae ok tee es oy a fe a 87 12, 450° 
Voluntary weviok nb iGeas: erie crn) oath ae-o Sec e ) ee ee 36 5,848 
Moluntary ney ea le ie. meters pints Oil Sil ly, cy Manne eee en Oe eae Do 3,700 
Voluntaryvi(revoca ion noLcoy Cred ).s favel.7 Ws. 1x Meee ete une tenet eee ae 15 1,110 
Voluntany coptionalcasrto revocation). a9.) wee oe ee 6 990 
CORI DUISGrVar. eae tere oe te he een es ee IAC SS ee See 5 802 


a eee ae ee ee ee 
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TABLE IlI—SENIORITY 


Number of Agreements and Number of Workers Affected by Specified Types of Seniority 
Provisions in Collective Bargaining Agreements of the Chemical Products Industry. 























Number 
of 

Agree- 

Clause ments 

Con- 

taining 

Clause 
2 yin acts Potnied Bie arg hal Gea ph Tan ni oe a na gee an 95 
JOU RAPED Eye ec My A ie a IED ee TI Mil RC se le cd re 16 
a RPaR Ea Srey sh he I ne Ye ntee oe Mee CR os ht lsd ROE. ook hae BRE hones 31 
“UI Ew gle: ga GEN AUR Tr Genta hcl SC DMN) a ai Me a mC eo ae et 35 
MALTY ao pra sondd daiGik Men cade sot oH a ese a a a OC en 13 
SPIO RAS. UG SOREN Ta) © cet Ace ea ge Re ame ee a een ea 110 
LEUNG CE cs sy Ec Ra ae Mae aE ea a es a 62 
POoubationpiant anc Cepartiment.@..< os. < cee ocedas se cies cas Guleete ese. 31 
We CO PRMI CH LEW ICLEF OUI). ONEE oo Cin here cc seals Mal tien Mes Os clei aa wcs 14 
A aon so 9 tn a ptt ae al a Ae gl el 3 
Be emOteE EO VAST OOM. ree hf oO ai secs dnt ia dult. vin ee Gicaiad Paid os Bea inis ov ooh bok 26 
Seniority retained in former department (2 weeks to 6 months)............. 16 
Seniority retained in former department (no time limit)................. oe 5 
Demon movesmvith Smiployeessc.. ok a. dus vie nk« Sees ope da 6 bee eee 5 
Perini yenOplieCation TOV ISIONS we as << 504 Be ees fe aisle ihe palo c ow ceciea vue bus ob tes 108 
BRYON Slo rac c1.0-0,5yh Beato Hee OIG ay TEES Oe ES PIPER ae pe ee nm Gee Rn no 104 
SEY SUNU RST: > ks D2 ORNL Rede IR Ie a Oar a IU Oe ae a Ag ee Se A se, 64 
LEON AEV SIO TEENS coy 5 Re GAL NCE Rr 9 Interest AV elie rel ers 96 
eee enV CAL On DOlIOd dev aoe ohh cas bos cae sete. wee lak thee teen 43 
Pena Monit Vert OwistOnsa cess ofc te fens cog nee hin Ash mies dike ostieae be eens 23 
BRO ESSE ICC TESTO VISIONS tahoe cacite foci. Ot ss boa stake oh ales cadatie eax nen 87 
Wirienmoueiness, TeasOnable Gime. 2... ccs. oes od sss dae sanucalsonescautee te eeets 62 
Wo mmOricin a extOntied GING ic ns. nh oS sen werd cs gn Wie seth bal odoen bebe 16 
epee Oa Con mere eho I ee es ete ook dois We ides Soa one 58 
MBE MrG RESORT Ot UVa PLO Tet Iie soe te ot Sse So Neg a kw win. vik eS es 91 
GS Wilh CE WSCPNG [TRA Se Mg ie 8 cy ee aa he antes go a A 82 
Seger ie orl ay ge enn en ee CN ee Ie lois ee 82 
Unauthorized absence, etated number of days... c¢sc0 06 ccc. ce ewes wees 42 
ae upon notice to return to work or notify company within stated time - 
Titra cody Boe eaepebochtes 6 eA Te yaa eke eee ee IT Oy gg A : 
Hieid-Or Workers, Semority Status, Provision.;..c..0..6c06.0se ne cde nss tteemacee 72 
Me MEOUI ET CLAIM Ore One: Vere crea = oly wie Fa alk caowlqe ne dees esulevepeacta we a el oda 55 
Pemioriy Tretsined, OLNer lEMetiessts cc ccs eG desk | Shaye eas Poe tds we hele ees 17 


TABLE IV—HOURS OF WORK 





Number 
of 
Workers 
Covered 


by These 


Agree- 
ments 


13,523 
1,435 
2,760 
6,523 
2,805 

14, 430 
6,116 
6,702 
1,612 

300 
4,205 


Number of Agreements and Number of Workers Affected by Specified Types of W ork- 
Week Provisions in Collective Bargaining Agreements of the Chemical Products 














Industry. 
Number | Number 
of of 

Agree- | Workers 
Clause ments Covered 
Con- by These 

taining Agree- 

Clause ments 
EP ee WU MaS NG een Metres ok ec sceyeae ad at AMAA Chau eitos Pn cd vps © Soe rate Ses aF evally sia ale Him vw wlenatell 58 i, 832 
ote Ver Ne Messe wes ae aes alka SO eae ae emits wlaae se GeO Rao Sela. vO Oats 21 oe 860 
POPE VatM Ort VTOUl OUT Siw i fw aiere b o.sheae are ee oislale siaie CA wie diats ob 4 eels ine Atm ete 6 1, 539 
Pes e OU CITS  iies. dency oes hen ab whe ies tar di avahe ath. a, Sichstwve aie Rae ode rele enorelgcn 14 1,925 
a hee UOT Wea ek eins sain Sato ae ey cis nt Pan eloa see 222 a eles ous ole wees 15 1,390 
ree eo NOTE a5 8.4.5,.,ca kr Se. ccs: die ve a SEO br Ie rede te Ais BE ebm No Ada oe 118 
Mire Oreman One sk es le 13978 WORK vc ieee ccd oh wie ne ca M eC Fins ah ace gete malay ee © 8 yee miata ee 27 3, 211 
ra aye Ene RES IN Aussi Pee 2 ee ea in sive RG Ah an ops eee Fie oS 4 ee Se 7 Dee he 
Bere Me Ree alesis so cic em Sao pid minds cores natn a 2 © ouehe njesess © oe om ome ae OP Oe 3 37 : 
Ge ist SA OUES, OT TOOLS .n cc die ons dee vc os sienem nee ees Ree eens te cle ele SROs a ‘ 551 
Gee Me tee iN ae ee decd ays oie «SE ape ery aye Ieee Sele Sok as Sd we se E a, 22 a 
MMe yee OUT yoo cee Fe oe eles mde neds Paes Os > deme Ee hee Daviess 22 a 

Days per Week and/or Weekly Hours not set forth..........-....20e see ee eens 6 68 
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TABLE V—WAGE RATES 


Number of Agreements and Number of Workers Affected by Specified Types of Wage 
Rate Provisions in Collective Bargaining Agreements of the Chemical Products 














Industry. 
Number | Number 
of of 
Agree- | Workers 
Clause ments | Covered 
Con- by These 
taining Agree- 
Clause ments 
Rate Scale:— 
Wace ratetschedtle in agreements, 4.<aioe cae ee eee ene ee 102 13hee2 
Wagerate schedule notamagreement... a 60. 415 ee eee 6 1,420 
Wagewatesinot:covered in 3eréement..s1 4. owes eee 5 248 
Lo wertH ining Rates s6 te. cos ashe States ele, cpa epee a 49 5, 584 
“Applicable for three monthsior less... «)..o, 0 ee 16 980 
Applicable for-six months 6 hg set... ce es ee 4 407 
Periodic increases t0 job zat ee eect ee ee eee 11 1,968 
Range of rates applied on basis of service.............2.000cececececccccccst 15 2,116 
MDL GN od Bata pistons sacai be. nie aeetctes nats ne otek ete ete ea 3 113 
Wager Rate.on Transfers. 2c:200 eae. ae ee er ee 49 a5 OCL 
Temporary to higher rated job, paid new job rate...............6.......... 3¢ 5, 532 
Temporary to lower rated job, paid former job rate.................... 31 5,191 
Temporary to lower rated job, paid new job rate....................... %e 251 
Permanent to higher or lower rate job, paid job rate immediately...... 8 1,181 
Permanent to lower rated job, paid former rate for limited period...... 4 954 
Employee required to work on lower rated job to be reclassified within 
Stated period. 5. ycccaes See ee re ees 11 1,730 
Employee required to work on higher rated job to be paid new job rate 
PM IMEC ately het vie ssi ieee te eee ee a remnant 2 5 1, 225 
Employee required to work on higher rated job to be reclassified within 
stated period cesse pas noe oR eee ee ee ee 2 67 


TABLE VI—SHIFT WORK 


Number of Agreements and Number of Workers Affected by Specified Types of Shift Work 
Provisions in Collective Bargaining Agreements of the Chemical Products 
Industry. 








Number | Number 


of of 
Agree- | Workers 
Clause ments Covered 


Con- by These 
taining Agree- 











Clause ments 
No Teferonce tolsnit: Work ecene f..0 pee teey atake een ne ee 32 2,651 
Shift Work Indicated, Number of Shifts not Stated............................ 31 4,921 
Noushiid bens clause. 5 20 eco wea ts ede iy ke ee ea 7 Zia 
Shitt: bomus clase. 6. aac sco to Ranee oes aenipee meets a ee 24 4,648 
Hivecents per hours 9. acs tree ae ces eee ee ee Oe ee 20 2,030 
Oth erase in btehitin se lepele rita iaginas thane ne a renee eae 4 Pace 
Lhree shit systent Indicated: 4, 40%.00o:..cdntus oe Ree 50 7,428 
NG siftibonus clause. is tn. c< lied cae oe a 9 1,080 
diqual bonus second/and ¢bard shiltes.«).2.970 koe ae OF 4,047 
Hive cents perhoure aie ees. tat i eee ee ee eee Dil 2,738 
Lt eee a ee Se een Dh a er a ON MEM UNL WME ® ohare a 6 1,309 

Unequal Bonus second and third shifts..................................... 14 2,301 
Less than five cents per hour second shift..............................., 10 2,138 
Hivercents per hour-second ahittes, co). e eee ee 4 163 
Hiverto eight cents per hour third shitt..t1.. 1. 2o- eee 10 ioe 
Hightito tenicents per-hour third) shit... 199 awe eee ee 4 1,549 


re I Ee eee ee ee 
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TABLE VII—REPORTING PAY AND MINIMUM CALL PAY 


Number of Agreements and Number of Workers Affected by Specified Types of Reporting 
Pay and Minimum Call Pay in Collective Bargaining Agreements of the Chemical 
Products Industry. 


eee 
Number | Number 








of of 

Agree- | Workers 
Clause ments | Covered 
s Con- by These 

taining Agree- 

Clause ments 

cB Ee ee ce 

PAD Pe LANE EO VISION @ oe Pee mare en eee Wi Sah od Mewes ee bale 5D 8,819 
EImmOULer AL Tec wlarra tee cin na: an. cos optotks thoes. leo. 38 4,071 
Pree rotrertre ruler Yale wind sc iie eit act ka hi cae es. 8 2,349 
PWmtOUES IA LATE UU TIT A LOse es pic oak aca ca phaeic hidleiele c.satind dre cc nde Suse ues 9 2,399 
Mat Or EOte nel Ve PTO VISIO ne ont lcs nck vue Soe LEU a adls dheieuiecd ee ose. 69 10, 498 
Tesatian tour pours aprectlarrates: 0. ots ocude etc celioeeecc. cic keels. 6 toy 
OUTED ONT Areal Tales ee ire <2 cies oi. ee ee eee. ee. 20 3,643 
More thanwour hours at repular Pate... oucks oon av ov Saws de cee che key nse 4 1,538 
Desa Hae WO OUTS Bb OVELLIING TALE. os). cas ons acme he cbaee ee Doc ladaacne. 4 142 
PWOMBOUL A e-OVETCIING TALC lace <ho ny oe ae ee Cin ck es lk dw Soon os bea. 20 2,501 
WMOre Luan two Nours AL OVErbime TALE. «coe <c00 oe «cp chine caticle co swan ca oe sce 9 1,659 
Dre RG Lec AO CTICN Waa st ER. ene tk We nts besoin ne A he oe sin Melee 6 858 





TABLE VITI—PREMIUM PAY 


Number of Agreements and Number of Workers Affected by Specified Types of Premium 
Pay Provisions in Collective Bargaining Agreements of the Chemical Products 














Industry. 
Number | Number 
of of 

Agree- | Workers 
Clause ments | Covered 
Con- by These 

taining Agree- 

Clause ments 

Overtime 
Iki DENVER EES Teli we 0a 9 the ee NR eo See cei ee goa 7 745 
TR CTYDR SUS UME SB LO rn pele ee 106 14,255 
BREE CPeeeI AEC WEO KL Va HOMIES terans oi ererc bch oeor's 3 als) ereiaiatsladlace ao ile, havea bos Mare eus 5 425 
MEP Sy SEs Es AVG REWEE IAC EDGE a YOU 9 ba BS oe ea ge Pr Mee a 48 8,140 
ATL ORIslLanG arc cathy and Wee lly, OUTS aca etlnetanes naien Sub e/a laser Mig duoha’s/ecn) sl mag 53 5, 690 
Double Time After Specified Period at Time and One-Half..................... 11 1,180 
Alter stipulated number of hours:of OVertime..«.cnec cee cs sce ds conetenteas 4 450 
ALonmmanigit (exceph night, SHIMG) tc... ds. pec e+ wmcsinene mews one 6 bees Sialewn 7 730 
Weekend Premiums 

PAtHEt Ayame COED LO ML) Ay a th aati aioe eek tier ae te Mele cpanel a hdoy Shae SOR £7, 2,529 
PBA TTEY ON TEC LES TB AR Ie ES ET el Tt on nC nae Peg ae or Se 15 2,465 
(IPAS ths counby 4 anions SS ee ee, en ne ohare Oe er es eee ee Pe 2 64 
roe bBATB tals ly fed CET S TEES a BLE PRR a on Bec a ae ee 84 12,017 
BD iN Yas elit PRA VEU LEG LAE EXC TAT Sp opener es Soe avotic v eicheh cron tafal a Wesco alex d rence atarate hale Shae 8 39 6,922 
iran tole et sriye tent ely Ors ip tet cil ois ce cuales = syd tyelenaarveecooehn ix Men wakes a Geers dan. 4b 45 5,095 


* Applies all day Saturday where the five-day week is standard and Saturday afternoon where 
the five and one-half day week is standard. 
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TABLE IX—REST PERIODS, STATUTORY HOLIDAYS, 


VACATIONS WITH PAY 


Number of Agreements and Number of Workers Affected by Specified Types of Rest 
Period, Statutory Holidays, and Vacations With Pay Provisions in Collective 


Bargaining Agreements of the Chemical Products Industry. 

















Number 
of 
Agree- 
Clause ments 
Con- 
taining 
Clause 
Rest Periods 
WovProvisionn 1, o vos-fe. +0458 meen coe Wigtusoee ine 4 Be ess Gian Ray Ge eee 65 
‘Two len Mimute lest periods Bach Shilteuwe.: saree ites er ee ere eee 36 
Other 5. Os oe ec Pe hbk cs eee ae Sere res See, een ee eal ae 12 
Statutory Holidays 

Nem ProvisiOlc.. oc. cue ons Beene bon oe Ca ee bale oe oo Be eine een ee ee 3 
Hight Observed. Days.i....2% coe. eons ots os ngs» cree een ene eee ae 59 
Hight PAG Gays hw onda lie ates BOs Rane + ae eumeuek Cer ape Srna ae te freee ane 42 
Seven pad aye oc: Sec. eels se sent m vaste taney See getps tre ate eee ee 3 

Six paid days £20 «enon! eka ok eR gem tree as tenets Er per Re aces 3 
Lesethanisixepaid Gavso.72-eeeee an ce POTS cd Uae Be re EELS ohh it 
Seven Observed Days.ociic< oie snwein soe ee ea ee ee eee er eee 21 
Seven paid, days ies eco ox a eRe ee ny en cee 17. 
Less than seven pand cay sii. face eo eae ee care nee ate 4 
Six Observed’ Days Mae we tee eee ee ee a etc acer eee 26 
Six paid. Gays ocjcce sess «eee AO a ee errr Pe ee ee eee 21 
Less than six paid days: ences eee oe ee i ee ee ees ees 5 
Less than Six Observed Days...............- Bie Ree Oe, ee: Cnr ent OP ae 4 
Agreements in Which Some or all Days are Unpaid 77). 350-2. ee ah ve eae eo oH 
Premiuny PaysrrovisionitorW orion Winpaicdel louie viene, wan geese ere 26. 
Time and:one-balf =. s. nea ee e o  o O ee sf ae lee 20 

TD Oulbs Le. tira eer 5 as ie ea ee eect ee ae a ea rr een Nek i ee 6 
Asreéments im Which Some oral: Daye ater e aids, ga oe oe ss Se ee oe 101 
Premium Pay Provision tor Work on Paid Holiday... )...0sneees 2.0608: cape: 98 
rime and, ane-bialt Vas iat Onis | Ree el ee. LO Ses Shun cee Ren 5 
1 Gu bl ee tire Res Ee cc ee SO ee ee tn caetet altro Sn eet betta a 4 Le 80 
Double; timerand one: lia lie. - ener ened Geta ein ann ae aie ee pr, ere 13 

Vacations with Pay 

No. Provision 39. choad bs ccs Oa ta en eon ee ee ta he a 20 
Unitortia: Plates. ceed 2 ee Aa ees eee ce ce ei ae A eta ee 11 
CNG WEILER Ob ickert abe g Ee sod at tea Pe ore ea bo oe) OMS a cafe ee 6 
wo -weeles7 is Balen octet S 5h Cai 2 al ee ir ee el Sree Le Oh ir Ue Ge me 5 

Coracated: Plein Aac8 tor os wie ies Sats Bee caes he eile k cana oo eae eet ee ae ve 
A WO Weeks Max VaCablOn. «52s atk. Phe eee oe oe ae ene ' 43 
hree weeks maximum VacHtion: ces. fas . ee ee ee eee ee 35 
Hour weeks masimiutar vacation ...0 Js tock be aon 7 Ee eee ee oe 2 
ING LOStaIIStOls VacatrOnee ba ligt ckoialon. ce Mareuee dtd, freee eae one Pea cee ee meee 4 

Other Vacation Provisions:— 

Proportionate vacation or pay, employees with less than one year’s service.... 43 
NOENOd OL HAY Mert DFOVUSION, soescal Chee con ois See LEA eee ee 66 
Percentage of carmings during previous year: -s..<ca.2sacwesens ne leeks 20 
NOT HOUMA t VORA NTA Leda 6 ker up eine ie ubid wiiks-siaee vances Meant yee ov 
Hither of the apoveswialchever is wreateres ee see ae ae oe eee ‘nits 9 
nused ereditspaya bicsom SeparatiOne..... 644 os sc.> sb ne ao pie odie Sk eee eee 34 
Statutaryeloudavewi Ulin vaGAtiOnl DETIOG.«« «0 chs <tc atu ieoraide tesa ee 16 
EU RET ACL ARNT. penne rs RUMOR A AL, Rett 6. JE crs Se Tile ne ane OUI OD, A ay, Eee ee 9 
HOR EGA; OB VeSha ee tee eee eGR ree hue Cs ie ois en eek wk ee er ane a ee 3 
f Dhue Ose eae ne teks arc Bia a ce ee ee een, eee eee he 4 
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TABLE X—DISCIPLINE 


Number of Agreements and Number of Workers Affected by Specified Types of Disciplinary 
Provisions in Collective Bargaining Agreements of the Chemical Products Industry. 
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TABLE XI—UNION-MANAGEMENT CONSULTATION 


Number of Agreements and Number of Workers Affected by Specified Types of Union- 
Management Consultation Provisions in Collective Bargaining Agreements of the 


Chemical Products Industry. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DURING 1950° 


The outstanding feature of the year was 
Canada’s first nation-wide railway strike. 
This nine-day work stoppage in August of 
128,000 non-operating railway workers 
caused a time loss of a million days. 
According to a supplement* to this issue 
of the Lasour Gazetrn, with the exception 
of the railway dispute, strike idleness during 
the year was moderate. Only five other 
stoppages showed losses greater than 20,000 
days and none of these was over 30,000 
days. 

There were 161 strikes and lockouts in 
1950, an increase of 15 per cent over the 
previous year, but less than the annual 
average of 230 for the preceding 10 years. 
In 1950, only 55 strikes and: lockouts arose 
out of disputes over renewals of existing 
contracts, the great majority of agreements 
having been negotiated without resort to 
strike action. The latest figures available 
show that in 1949 collective agreements in 
effect covered more than 1,224,000 workers 
(L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 2023). 

For the past five years the impact of 
steadily rising prices on the family budget 
of the Canadian worker has been reflected 
in the number and importance of strikes 
and lockouts arising out of demands for 
increased wages. In 1950, this demand for 
higher wage rates, frequently accompanied 
by other issues affecting unionism and 
working conditions, was the central cause 
of 48 per cent of the strikes and lockouts, 
affected 82 per cent of the total workers 
and caused 94 per cent of the total time 
loss. In 1949, 84 per cent of the total loss 
resulted from disputes over wage increases, 
83 per cent in 1948, 91 per cent in 1947, and 
96 per cent in 1946. 

In 1950, the time loss of over a million 
days in the transportation industry was the 
greatest ever recorded. Other years with 
a high time loss in this group were: 1908, 





196,000 days; and 1918 and 1919, 129,000 
days each. There were few strikes in 1950 
in the mining industry and little time was 
lost, less than four per cent of the total 
for the year. In 1949, the greatest loss 
was in the mining industry, caused by a 
strike of asbestos miners and mill workers 
in various centres in Quebec. In 1947, the 
largest amount of strike idleness was also 
in the mining industry, because of a pro- 
longed strike of coal miners in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. With the exception 
of 1950, 1949 and 1947, during the last nine 
years the time lost in manufacturing, with 
the largest working force of any industry, 
has been greater than in all other indus- 
tries combined. In 1950, the time lost in 
manufacturing was less than 18 per cent 
of the total and was the lowest recorded 
since 1941. There were few strikes in the 
construction industry and the time lost was 
only two per cent of the total. 


The average loss of time for each worker 
involved: in strikes and lockouts was about 
seven days in 1950, as compared with an 
average of more than 22 days for the 
preceding five years. In 1950, about 67 
per cent of the stoppages, involving 95 per 
cent of the workers, and causing 78 per 
cent of the loss, were settled within 10 
days. Eleven per cent of the strikes, in- 
volving less than two per cent of the 
workers, and causing four per cent of the 
total loss lasted between 10 and 25 days; 
twelve per cent of the strikes, involving less 
than three per cent of the workers and 
causing almost 11 per cent of the loss, 
lasted between 25 and 50 days; and about 
seven per cent of the stoppages, involving 
less than one per cent of the workers and 
causing five per cent of the loss, lasted 
longer than 50 days. 





* Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During 1950, 

















442,000 days ; 1901, 300,000 days; 1903, with Information for Certain Other Countries. 
Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Year 
All Industries 
Number : aa 
. Bernie Time Loss 
Year uring Number Number 

tlie Year lof Strikes Number ‘ Average Average Per cent 

as of Workers In Man- Days Days of 

Tackoute Employers Tavolved Working Per Wage Per Estimated 
Days and Salary | Worker Working 
Earner Involved Time 

1939 120 122 243 41,038 224, 588 0-11 5-47 0-04 
1940 166 168 894 60, 619 266,318 0-12 4-39 0-04 
194 ee eae 229 231 658 87,091 433,914 0-17 4-98 0-06 
1040. 2 ee 352 354 492 113,916 450, 202 0-16 3°95 0-05 
1943 eceees free 401 402 651 218, 404 1,041,198 0:35 4-77 0-12 
1944 ee wisest 195 199 400 75,290 490, 139 0-16 6-51 0-06 
1945 a aee aes 196 197 418 96,068 1,457,420 0-49 15-17 0-17 
1946 225 228 1, 299 139,474 | 4,516,393 1-49 32-38 0-50 
1947 232 236 1,173 104,120 | 2,397,340 0:77 23-02 0-26 
1948 See 147 154 674 42,820 885,793 0-27 20-68 0-09 
1949.% fe oe 132 137 542 51,437 1,063, 667 0-32 20-68 0-11 
1950 158 161 345 192,153 1, 389.039 0-40 7-23 0-13 
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LABOUR AND THE 


1951 CENSUS OF CANADA 


Many of the questions to be asked in the 1951 Census will have 


a special interest for labour. 


The findings will help to indicate 


long-term trends of employment and earnings in particular 


industries and occupations. 


The census will also tell about 


steadiness of employment. The following article, by Mr. Herbert 
Marshall, Dominion Statistician, describes the labour questions 


that will be asked. 


In June of this year the Ninth Decennial 
Census of Canada will be taken. ‘There 
will be not only a census of population but 
also censuses of housing, agriculture, fish- 
eries and distribution (wholesale and retail 
trades and services). Supplementary infor- 
mation will be obtained about the blind 
and deaf, irrigation, and livestock: and 
greenhouses elsewhere than on farms. 

Many of the questions that will be asked 
will have a special interest for labour. 


Employment and Earnings 


On the population document there are 
nine questions which are primarily con- 
cerned with labour force participation and 
salary or wages to be asked of all persons 
14 vears of age and over. “What did this 
person do mostly during the week ending 
June 2, 1951?” is question 20. This is a 
question designed to measure the labour 
force at a point in time that is thought 
most suitable for providing the best results. 
The enumerator will check the reply in the 
appropriate space on the card as “Worked”, 
“With a job but not at work”, “Looked for 
work”, “Keeping house”, “Going to school”, 
“Retired or voluntarily idle’, “Other”, and 
“Permanently unable to work”. The tabu- 
lations resulting from the answers to this 
question will be based on a complete 
survey of Canada and will supply data for 
small economic areas or regions that the 
labour force survey* cannot provide. Ques- 
tion 21 calls for a direct reply, “Yes” or 
“No”, from those who do not fall within 
the first and last categories under question 
20. It merely asks “In addition did this 
person do any work for pay or profit?”. 
Question 22 is “How many hours did this 
person work?”. Replies will be recorded in 
one of four groups: 1-14 hours, 15-24, 25-34, 
and 35 hours or more. 





*The quarterly labour force survey of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, whose findings are 
published regularly in the Lasour Gazerrs is based 
on a sample of the population. 
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Once it has been definitely established 
who is in the labour force, the question 
of their industry and occupation arises. 
Industry is the productive activity toward 
which each person contributes. The answer 
to the industry question will tell how many 
Canadians work on farms, in textile mills, 
automobile plants, building, retail stores, 
ete. It will not, however, tell what they 
do at these plants. 

For this the occupation question will 
provide such counts as number of machine 
operators, truck drivers, plasterers, sales 
clerks, etc. The pertinent questions relat- 
ing to industry and occupation in the 
census of population document are ques- 
tions 24 and 25, which are grouped with 
questions 23 and 26. 


For those in the first three categories in 
question 20 (1e., for those who worked, 
had a job but did not work, or looked for 
work during the week ending June 2, 1951) 
and for those who, in reply to question 21, 
say that, in addition, they worked for pay 
or profit, there are questions on “Name of 
firm or business—for whom did this person 
work?” (question 23), “Industry—what 
kind of business or industry is this? e.g., 
rubber shoe manufacturing, drug retail 
trade, grain farming, etc.’ (question 24), 
“Occupation—what kind of work did this 
person do in this industry? e.g., office clerk, 
sales clerk, auto mechanic, iron moulder, 
graduate nurse, etc.” (question 25), “Is 
the occupation reported in question 25 the 
person’s usual occupation?” (question 26). 
Question 27 classifies all persons 14 years 
of age and over as wage or salary earners, 
own account, employer or working for no 
pay. Those who are in receipt of salary 
or wages are asked in question 28 the 
number of weeks worked for wages and 
salary during the twelve months prior to 
June, 1951. Replies are marked in one of 
ten categories. The last question on the 
population document (question 29) asks 
the wage and salary earnings during the 


twelve months prior to June, 1951. 
Replies fall into ten groups ranging from 
“none” to $6,000 and over”. Wages and 
salaries should be the amount before 
deductions are made—not merely “take- 
home” pay. 


These earnings figures will reflect the 
great rise which has taken place since 1941 
in earnings from salaries and wages, already 
indicated in other statistical sources. The 
census of population, however, will permit 
this rise to be related to age, education, 
birthplace, language spoken, place of resi- 
dence, and other census variables, so that 
we can identify the characteristics of the 
people whose wage and salary earnings have 
shown the greatest increase and those that 
have shown the least. 


Steadiness of Employment 


The census of population will also tell 
about steadiness of employment; what the 
average weeks worked during the year are 
for plumbers, say, as against accountants. 
Wide variation between different occupa- 
tions has been shown in previous censuses; 
in 1951, variation will be limited by the 
fact that employment has been universally 
high. 


Farm and Fishery Workers 


The general farm schedule of the census 
of agriculture asks how many persons were 
working for wages at farm work on each 
farm during the week ending June 2, 1951. 
Specifically, the enumerator will ask how 
many were hired the year round, how many 
were hired by the month as seasonal labour, 
how many were hired by the day, and how 
many were hired hourly, on piece work, on 
contract, ete. Under the heading “Part-time 
Work”, the schedule has two questions: 
(1) was the amount received from the sale 
of agricultural products of this farm greater 
than the income the operator received from 
all other sources in 1950, excluding income 
from investments?, and (2) how many days 
in 1950 did the operator work at non-farm 
work and at farm work off this farm? 
Under the heading “Farm Expenditures”, 
there are questions on the wages paid in 
cash or in kind to hired farm labour 
(excluding housework and _ construction 
labour), and the value of house rent or 
room and board furnished hired workers. 


The census of fisheries will be conducted 
in two parts. First, in conjunction with 
the population census in June, which in- 
cludes everyone, a list will be compiled. of 
all commercial fishermen, classified on three 
significant bases: number of days fishing; 
whether fishing on own account, as a 
partner or on shares, or for wages; and 


within which of four income-size 
their income from fishing falls. 


groups 


The second stage of the census of the 
fisheries will be carried out at appropriate 
dates later in the season when fishing 
activities are at a minimum. This will 
enable a detailed study of the industry to 
be made. The end product will be infor- 
mation on the number engaged in this 
important industry, the degree of their 
dependence on _ fishing, supplementary 
sources of income, etc. 


Census of Distribution 


The census of distribution, like the census 
of the fisheries, will be in two parts. The 
first stage, coinciding with the census of 
population in June, will merely record the 
names, addresses and a few other data of 
wholesale, retail and service establishments 
such as sales-size, etc. Nothing of direct 
interest to labour will be asked at this 
stage. The second part will be taken early 
in 1952. One question, not applicable to 
incorporated companies, will ask the number 
of male and female working proprietors. 
i.e., those actively engaged in the business 
in 1951. The enumerators will also ask the 
minimum and maximum numbers of paid 
employees during 1951 and the months in 
which these maxima and minima occurred. 
Only the larger retail stores, 1.e., those with 
annual sales of $150,000 and over, and 10 
per cent of those with annual sales of 
between $30,000 and $150,000, and the 
wholesale firms will be asked to report 
seasonal maximum employment by months. 
The enumerators will ask the total amount 
paid to all employees during 1951 in salaries, 
wages, commissions and bonuses. This 
total amount will be the full amount before 
deductions for income tax, unemployment 
insurance and retirement or _ pension 
schemes. Value of payments in kind, ie., 
meals, lodging, etc., are also to be included. 
The minimum and maximum numbers of 
unpaid family or other workers during 1951, 
including all family members or other 
persons who worked in the business but 
did not receive a stated salary or wage, 
are to be given. 


Uses of Labour Force Information 


While the Census cannot make a detailed 
investigation of the skill of each Canadian, 
it will give much useful information on our 
human resources. In giving for each part 
of the country the number of doctors and 
nurses, carpenters and electricians, house- 
maids and stenographers, with information 
for each on age, education, language 
spoken and other facts, the census will 
provide a unique record of our manpower 
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and its skills. The value of such a record 
will be partly to those who are concerned 
with public interest in maintaining numbers, 
for example, of bricklayers, machinists, etc. 
They will find out whether the age distribu- 
tion is one in which older members are 
being replaced by younger men as they 
retire. 

Personnel officers in industry whose job 
is to recruit for various kinds of work will 
find it useful to know how many people 
there are who are skilled in those kinds of 
work. On the other side, those choosing a 
career will be given guidance on the kinds 
of occupations which are being followed, 
and some indication of the earning levels 
and regularity of employment in each. 
Vocational guidance counsellors can do their 
most useful work when they are supported 
by a knowledge of the various occupations, 
the numbers engaged in them in different 


parts of the country, their ages and other 
characteristics. The guidance they give 
depends not only on the aptitudes of the 
person being guided but on the number of 
people for whom there appears to be room 
in the occupation considered. The work of 
trade unions and any study of the trend 
of their activities must make use of the 
census data on numbers of those engaged 
in the relevant occupations, without which 
the trend in numbers unionized is not 
significant. 
2 x Xk 

An article entitled The Canadian Labour 
Force, which appeared in the January, 1950, 
issue of the Lasour GazeTTE, was based 
partly on information derived from earlier 
censuses. Reference to this article gives a 
further indication of the kind of informa- 
tion to be derived from the 1951 Census. 


ACTIVITIES OF PROVINCIAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


The submission of annual briefs to provincial governments and 
the holding of conventions have highlighted the recent activities 
of provincial labour organizations. 


Summarized below are the contents of briefs presented by organ- 
izations affiliated with the TLC and CCL in New Brunswick, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, British Columbia, and Manitoba. 


The proceedings of conventions of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour (CCL), and the Industrial Federation of Labour of 
Alberta (CCL) are also summarized. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour (TLC) 


In its annual memorandum of proposed 
legislation submitted to the Premier and 
Executive Council of New Brunswick, the 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
(TLC) presented its requests for amend- 
ments to provincial legislation in several 
fields. The brief expressed disappointment 
that the Government had not seen fit to 
institute any of the changes proposed by 
the Federation in its 1950 brief. 

The memorandum suggested that the 
New Brunswick Labour Relations Act (and 
other labour legislation) be amended to 
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bring employees of the Government, 
provincial boards and commissions, and 
civic and municipal governing bodies, 
under its provisions. The Federation felt 
that the exclusion of such employees from 
the provisions of the Act was unfair. 


The Federation said that Section 4 
(Unfair Labour Practices) of the Act was 
inadequate to deal with cases of intimida- 
tion or interference in a representation 
vote ordered by the Board. The brief 
asked that this section be strengthened to 
prevent these alleged practices. 


The brief asked that three subsections 
be added to Section 9. These proposed 
amendments would read as follows:— 


If on an examination the Board is 
satisfied that not less than forty-five per 
centum and not more than fifty-five per 
centum of the employees in the bargaining 
unit are members of the trade union, 
the Board shall, and if the Board is 
satisfied that more than fifty-five per 
centum of such employees are members 
of the trade union, the Board may direct 
that a representation vote be taken. 

In determining the number of eligible 
voters for the purpose of subsection ...., 
employees who are absent from work 
during voting hours and who do not cast 
their ballots shall not be counted as 
eligible. 

If on an examination under subsection 

. the Board is satisfied that more than 
fifty per centum of the employees in the 
bargaining unit are members of the trade 
union and that the true wishes of the 
employees are not likely to be disclosed 
by a representation vote, the Board may 
certify the trade union as bargaining agent 
without a representation vote. 

The New Brunswick Government was 
asked to bring its influence to bear to have 
price controls imposed. In the rent control 
field, the Federation urged “that legisla- 
tion be adopted .. . that can and will be 
put into immediate effect in this Province 
if the Federal Government carries out its 
expressed intention to abolish the remain- 
ing controls.” The brief also asked that 
the Provincial Government in co-operation 


Alberta Federation of Labour 


The Executive Council of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour (TLC) presented its 
annual brief containing legislative requests, 
as passed at the Federation’s Annual 
Convention (L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 38) to the 
Alberta Government. The brief dealt with 
collective bargaining, hours of work and 
wages, labour welfare, pensions and social 
security, the provincial department of 
labour, workmen’s compensation, highway 
trafic regulations, public utilities and other 
matters of interest to the Federation. 

The Federation asked that the Alberta 
Labour Act be completely amended and 
revised so that “provision would be made 
whereby a trade union would be legally 
certified and entitled to carry on collective 
bargaining in its true sense without having 
to fight the employer every inch of the 
WW Veo 

Specifically, the brief requested amend- 
ment to that section’ of the Act which, the 
Federation claimed, allows an employer “to 
borrow or procure employees who have been 
engaged in the industry for the required 
time from another shop, for the purpose of 


with local authorities make use of Federal 
funds available for housing to provide a 
low-cost housing program, and that. strict 
rental controls be a part of this program. 

The brief asked that legislation be passed 
in New Brunswick which would make it 
compulsory for all employers to grant. their 
employees one day’s rest in seven. This 
proposal specifically mentioned certain ser- 
vice establishments where a seven-day week 
is observed. Provincial legislation providing 
a 5-day, 40-hour week, and vacations with 
pay was also requested by the Federation. 

Amendments were requested as well, to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act and the 
Industrial Standards and Minimum Wage 
Acts. 


The brief also requested :— 


_ That inquests be held into all fatal 
industrial accidents; 
Labour representation on all public 


boards and commissions; 

A contributory old age pension scheme 
providing pensions of $65 a month at age 
65 (60 for females), without a means 
test. (Other recommendations on pensions 
followed resolutions passed at the parent 
TLC Convention in September. See L.G., 
Nov., 1950, p. 1804.) 


The Federation also protested against the 
four per cent sales tax introduced in New 
Brunswick last year, and suggested that 
“some other more equitable source (of 
taxation) should be found.” 


(TLC) 


getting them to vote against the union 
which has made ... (an) application for 
certification.” 

Several other recommendations in the 
collective bargaining field were presented 
for the Government’s consideration. The 
Federation asked':— 

That the Labour Act be amended so 
that the union shop and union security 
could be granted if a majority of employees 
in a plant asked for it; 

That all votes “should be determined on 
the basis of a majority of those voting 
and not on the majority of those affected 
as at present;”’ ; 

That awards by arbitration be “retro- 
active in all cases to the date of applica- 
tion for the appointment of a conciliation 
commissioner, or to such earlier date as 
may be fixed by the award board.” 

The brief also reiterated the Federation’s 
strong stand against compulsory arbitra- 
tion which was passed at its 30th Conven- 
tion in October. 

Claiming that the “shorter work week is 
essential to the well being and the advance- 
ment of the standard of living of our 
people,” the Federation asked the Alberta 
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Government for legislation establishing the 
five-day, forty-hour week without reduction 
in take home pay. The brief also asked 
for a minimum wage of 85 cents per hour. 

Under the heading of labour welfare, the 
Federation asked the Government to in- 
crease the number of inspectors under the 
Hours of Work, and Minimum Wage Acts, 
and to provide more severe penalties for 
infractions of the Acts. 

The brief also suggested a joint ‘“Manage- 
ment-Labour-Government meeting, to be 
called and held annually,” to review and 
amend the Labour Act. A request was also 
made for a five cent per hour premium 
for all afternoon and night shifts, and com- 
plete abolition of split-shifts. 


In the field of pensions and social security, 
the brief urged adoption of a $65 a month 
contributory old age pension, payable at 
65 without a means test. The policy of 
the Alberta Federation on social security 
is the same as that passed by the parent 
TLC at its Convention in September. See 
L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1804. 


Other legislative proposals included :— 


A request for the creation of an Alberta 
Department of Labour; 

A request that the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act be amended “‘to provide for 
100 per cent compensation on the earnings 
received by the worker in the class of work 
in which he was engaged at the time of 
accident, the same to become effective from 
the hour the injury is sustained.” 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (CCL) 


The Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 
(CCL) recently presented a brief to the 
Saskatchewan Government concerning 
matters of provincial labour interest. 

The Federation asked that the Govern- 
ment take measures to inaugurate the 40- 
hour week in the province. The brief 
suggested that the 40-hour week be inaug- 
urated in three steps over a_ three-year 
period. The organization recommended that 
the shorter work week begin in all cities in 
1951; in all towns of one thousand and over 
in 1952; and in all other localities in 1953. 


Saskatchewan Executive of TLC 


The Saskatchewan Executive of the 
Trades and Labour Congress commended 
the Government for “legislation beneficial 
to the workers” passed in the province 
during the year. The brief particularly 
noted changes made in the Trade Union 
Act, the inauguration of health services, and 
the government’s policy of engaging ser- 
vices and goods, “only from such firms and 
individual business establishments having 
collective bargaining agreements with bona 
fide trade unions... .” 

Among the requests submitted for con- 
sideration were: a recommendation that 
the administration of the Apprenticeship 
Act be revamped to provide for more 
efficient operation; a request that the 


The Federation recorded its complete 
opposition to compulsory arbitration in any 
form, and described it as being “extremely 
dangerous” and providing “no genuine solu- 
tion to the problem.” The brief asked that 
the Saskatchewan minimum wage law be 
amended to provide a minimum hourly 
wage of 85 cents. Other requests included 
one asking for more inspectors to enforce 
labour laws; and amendments to the Trade 
Union Act, The Fair Wage Act and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Saskatchewan Trade Union Act be amended 
so that legal counsel could not appear before 
the Labour Relations Board except on the 
agreement of both parties concerned; 
recommendations that the Hours of Work 
Act, the Holidays With Pay Act and 
several other Acts be amended. 

The Federation also endorsed a_ brief 
from the Saskatchewan Fire Fighters’ Asso- 
ciation, which asked the Government to 
amend several clauses of the Fire Depart- 
ments’ Platoon Act so that “in negotiating 
future agreements between the organized 
firemen and their respective administra- 
tions . . . such findings or awards of such 
an arbitration board shall be made binding 
upon both parties concerned.” 


British Columbia Executive of TLC 


The British Columbia Executive of the 
Trades and) Labour Congress of Canada, 
submitted its annual memorandum to the 
British Columbia Government, presenting 
its requests for changes and amendments 
in British Columbia labour laws. 
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Some sections of the present labour code 
were described as being “impractical and 
of no value to either labour or industry.” 
Specifically, the TLC asked for abolition 
of the supervised strike vote and a short- 
ening of the present cooling-off period 


during a dispute. Tightening of the union 
security provisions of the code was also 
asked for, and it was suggested that trade 
unions be restricted to those unions char- 
tered by national organizations. 

An amendment to the Annual Holidays 
Act which would require employers to con- 
tribute an amount equal to four per cent of 
an employee’s wages for vacation pay, was 
requested. It was also suggested that farm 
and domestic workers be included under 
the Act. 


Manitoba Provincial Executive 


In a brief presented to the Manitoba 
Government, the Provincial Executive of 
the Trades and Labour Congress and 
several affiliated organizations asked for 
new legislation and amendments to present 
laws. 

The Manitoba Government was asked “to 
impress upon the Dominion Government 
the dire need for early implementation” of 
a social security plan. This plan would be 
on a contributory basis, and cover all types 
of social security including medical care, 
100 per cent compensation for injury, unem- 
ployment insurance, widows’ maintenance, 
children’s allowances and blind pensions. 
Under this plan, assistance would also be 
given to municipalities to provide medical, 
surgical and dental facilities. The Execu- 
tive asked the Manitoba Government to 
increase the present old age pension by ten 
dollars a month as an interim measure 
until such a plan is introduced. 

The memorandum asked that the Mani- 
toba Labour Board be given power to 
collect overtime pay due to workmen, and 


Other suggestions included in the brief 
were :— 

Abolition of the means test for old age 
pensions, and increased pensions for the 
aged; 

Provision by law for the five-day, forty- 
hour week; 

Elimination of the mandatory time limit 
of April 15 for negotiations on municipal 
employees’ wages and working conditions; 

Removal of the three per cent sales tax 
from restaurant meals; 

Enactment of a tradesmen’s qualification 
act. 


of TLE 


that an investigator be appointed to 
“enforce observance” of The Hours of 
Work Act. Reduction of maximum hours 
of work from 48 to 40, and rigid enforce- 
ment, were also asked. 


Among the other proposals were :— 


A minimum wage of 85 cents an hour 
for all workers, and the appointment of 
more inspectors to enforce the regula- 
tions; 

Amendment of the Fair Wages Act “to 
bring all Manitoba industries” within its 
scope; 

Improved standards of education for the 
province; ; 

Increased federal income tax exemptions 
to $1,200 for single persons and $2,400 
for married persons; 

A slum clearance program; 

Continued rent controls and reimposed 
price controls; 


Labour representation on government 
boards; 
Extensive amendment to the Labour 


Relations Act; 

Legislation providing two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay and eight paid statutory 
holidays. 


Industrial Federation of Labour of Alberta (CCL) 


The 38rd Annual Convention of the 
Industrial Federation of Labour of Alberta 
(CCL) which was held in Edmonton, con- 
sidered 62 resolutions dealing with price 
controls, income tax deductions, higher 
excess profits taxes, a national health 
scheme and other matters. 

The principal speaker at the Convention 
was Dr. J. L. Robinson, Alberta Minister 
of Labour. Dr. Robinson praised the organ- 
ization for its efforts to settle labour- 
management problems peacefully. He told 
the Convention that trade unions had 
achieved the status of a socially recognized 
force, and must now accept the responsi- 
bility of producing more and better goods. 


Resolutions 

The resolution dealing with price controls 
asked—“that the Convention endorse the 
action of the Canadian Congress of Labour 


in their demands for institution of price 
controls to reduce the insecurity of the low 
wage-earner and provide an exact table on 
all articles remaining at the same price in 
all areas.” The resolution also asked for 
Federation sponsorship of a publicity pro- 
gram designed to promote the campaign 
for price and rent control. 

On the question of taxation, the Federa- 
tion asked that union dues be allowed as 
income tax deductions. Another resolution 
urged the CCL to continue to press for 
higher excess profits taxes. 

The Convention passed: a resolution which 
asked the Federal Government to enact a 
national health insurance scheme designed 
to provide free medical, surgical, optical, 
dental and hospital care for all citizens. 
This resolution was patterned after one 
passed at the CCL Convention in Winnipeg 
last September (L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1823). 
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Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Over 250 dielegates, representing Ontario 
unions affiliated with the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, met at the Annual 
Convention of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour in Toronto. Approximately 50 
resolutions dealing with many matters of 
interest to the organization were dealt with 
during the two-day sessions. 

Among the Convention speakers were 
Murray Cotterill, President of the Toronto 
Labour Council; A. R. Mosher, President 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour; H. W. 
Forster of the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board; and E. B. Joliffe, Ontario 
CCF Leader. 


Price and Rent Controls 

Several resolutions demanding price con- 
trols were presented to the Convention, 
and consolidated into two resolutions. One 
resolution commended the action of the 
major labour organizations in forming a 
joint committee on price controls (L.G., 
Feb., 1951, p. 152). The second said in 
part: “Therefore be it resolved that this 
Convention of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour reiterate its demand for protection 
against the rising cost of living by the 
imposition of price controls by the Federal 
Government.” 

A resolution on housing and rentals asked 
the Government of Ontario “to call upon 
the Federal Government to act on the 
housing emergency by building housing 
projects for the workers at low cost 
rentals.” A second resolution asked the 
Ontario Government “to take over rental 
control’ when the Federal Government 
vacates the field on March 31. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Convention passed the following 
resolutions recommending amendments to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act:— 

That the Federation urge the Ontario 
Government to amend the Act so that 
payment on re-opened claims would be 
“on the basis of the workers’ earnings 
at the time of re-opening;” that the pro- 
posal in the Roach Report (L.G., March, 
1951, p. 315) recommending the establish- 
ment of labour-management accident pre- 
vention committees in plants employing 
20 or more employees be adopted. 

The Federation also endorsed the recom- 
mendations in the Roach Report, and “will 
press for its acceptance.” However, the 
CCL stand for 100 per cent coverage under 
the Act will not alter. (This was not 
recommended in the Report.) 


Labour Relations 


In the field of labour relations, the 
Convention recommended several changes 
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in the Ontario Labour Relations Act. The 
Federation asked that the Act be amended 
to permit the Labour Relations Board to 
grant certification without a vote of 
employees, and that this certification be 
granted “regardless of the number of 
members in good standing produced by the 
union.” This was requested because the 
Federation charged that “company or other 
interference with organizational activities of 
a union” often deterred) employees from 
joiming a union when they desired to do 
so. As a result, it was difficult to show 
50 per cent or more membership in some 
plants, the resolution said. 


The Convention also asked that the use 
of injunctions “to prevent peaceful picket- 
ing” be stopped. 

Despite a strong protest from United 
Automobile Workers’ delegates, a resolution 
was passed asking that in the arbitration 
of disputes, one arbitrator agreed to by 
both parties, be appointed, and paid for 
by the Ontario Government. The resolu- 
tion suggested: that if the parties could not 
reach agreement, the. arbitrator should be 
chosen by the Minister of Labour. The 
resolution also opposed the appointment 
of Judges as arbitrators. 


Hours and Working Conditions 


The Convention passed resolutions on 
hours and working conditions asking :— 


That the Vacation With Pay Act, be 
amended to make vacation credits a part 
of wages earned; 

That legislation be enacted making 
~ statutory provision for payment for public 
holidays not worked; 

That the Hours of Work law, be 
amended to provide a 40-hour week; 

That statutory provision be made giving 
industrial workers with more than two 
years’ service, two weeks’ vacation, and 
three weeks after ten years. 

“That the worker be entitled to... 
vacation pay if he terminates his employ- 
ment.” 


Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Convention strongly opposed the 
action of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board in withdrawing trade union status 
from the Canadian Seamen’s Union because 
of the union’s Communist activities (L.G., 
Feb., 1951, p. 190). The Board action was 
defended by A. R. Mosher, President of 
the CCL, and a member of the Board. 
The resolution said :— 

Therefore be it resolved that this Con- 
vention objects to this decision handed 
down by the Canada Labour Relations 


Board and calls upon the Federal Govern- 
ment to revoke the decision of the Board. 


The resolution was passed on the recom- 
mendation of the Resolutions Committee 
which reported its view that the Board’s 
action was an assumption of the union’s 
power to settle their own affairs. 


Other Resolutions 


A resolution was passed asking that the 
Ontario Government “enact a Labour Code 
in line with the demands of the. Canadian 
Congress of Labour.” Another asked that 
Canadian Arsenals Ltd., recognize “the legal 
right of workers employed at Canadian 
Arsenals Ltd.” to have union repre- 
sentation. — 

The Convention also opposed. the imposi- 
tion of sales taxes and any other form of 
indirect taxation; and asked that the 
Ontario Department of Labour be raised 
to senior status. 

A number of resolutions on international 
affairs submitted by the International Fur 
and Leather Workers’ Union were rejected 
by the Convention. 


Election of Officers 


George Burt, Canadian Director of the 
UAW, was elected Federation President; 
and Arthur Wilhams and Sam Hughes 
were elected vice-presidents. Cleve Kidd, 
research director of the United Steel- 
workers of America was _ re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


Memorandum of Legislative Proposals 
of the Federation 


Following the Convention held in 
Toronto, the Executive of the Ontario 
Federation submitted its annual brief to 
the Ontario Government. The brief pre- 
sented the Federation’s legislative requests 
for 1951, based on the resolutions passed 
by the Convention delegates. 

The Federation expressed dissatisfaction 
at the practice of allowing intervention in 
conciliation procedures. The brief said:— 

Our Federation believes that the Board 
should be instructed that intervention was 
not provided for in the Act. and it was 
not in the minds of the legislators that it 
should be used in this manner. While we 
appreciate the policy of non-interference 
in Board procedure by the Minister of 

Labour, we believe there are times when 

the legislature must make clear to its 

administrative boards exactly what was 
meant by certain sections of the Act. 

The Federation also said that there was 
too much delay in the processing of con- 
ciliation matters and recommended that 
the present waiting period of fifty days 
should be reduced to fifteen. This procedure 
would be’ followed in cases where both 
parties agreed that “no agreement can be 


reached without conciliation.” It was also 
suggested that “the final step in concilia- 
tion procedure be the conciliation officer,” 
and that he be given the same authority 
to hear cases as a conciliation board. The 
brief said that this procedure would reduce 
costs, speed up the procedure, and solve 
“the question of neutral chairmen.” This 
section of the memorandum also outlined to 
the Ontario Government, the CCL position 
on interference in organization, which the 
Federation adopted in Convention. 

Other Federation requests for amendment 
to the labour code included::— 

Deletion of that section of the code 
which prohibits “guards employed to 
protect property” from membership in a 
trade union; 

Deletion of the section of the Muni- 
cipal Affairs Act, which prohibits em- 
ployees of municipalities, boards, commis- 
sions, and hospital trusts, from joining 
unions; 

Provision of the check-off; 

Deletion of those sections of the Act 
dealing with revocation of certification. 
The Executive expressed the Federation’s 

general satisfaction with the report of the 
Roach Commission on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, but said it was concerned over 
the Bill which has been drawn up to amend 
the present Act. The brief said that “the 
most important of the Roach recommenda- 
tions is conspicuous by its absence in the 
Government Bill. We refer... to the 
proposed changes in the existing method 
of industrial accident prevention.” (The 
Roach report had recommended a_ four- 
point program of accident prevention.) 

The brief commended the Ontario Gov- 
ernment for reducing the waiting period in 
compensation case from seven to five days, 
but said that “the Federation: wants com- 
plete abolition of the waiting period.” 
Failing this, it was suggested that a three- 
day waiting period be adopted. The raising 
of ceilings on compensable earnings to 
$4,000 and the increasing of basic allow- 
ances were also commended. 

The Federation expressed pleasure at the 
announcement by the Ontario Government 
that rent control legislation would be 
enacted to replace federal rent controls 
when they are relaxed; but urged the estab- 
lishment of “Rent Control Boards with 
labour representation, to which either land- 
lord or tenant may apply to establish or 
maintain just rents.” 

Several other legislative proposals were 
presented to the Government for consider- 
ation. These proposals were all based on 
Convention resolutions, and dealt with such 
matters as sales taxes, old age pensions, 
mining, factory inspection, jury duty and 
hours of work and vacations with pay. 
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Canada Ratifies Four 
International Labour Conventions 


On March 6, the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, announced that Canada 
had ratified four International Labour 
Conventions dealing with employment con- 


ditions on sea-going ships. The four 
Conventions were adopted at the 28th 
Session of the International Labour 
Conference. 

Mr. Gregg pointed out that the Canada 


Shipping Act already contained provisions 
equivalent or superior to those of the 
Conventions. 


Two of the Conventions dealt with ship- 
board food and ships’ cooks. Countries 
ratifying these Conventions agreed to 
promote proper standards of food supply 
and catering services on sea-going ships, 
and to employ qualified inspectors to see 
that the standards were maintained. Only 
certified cooks were to be employed, and 
the authorities would arrange to examine 
cooks and issue certificates of qualification. 


The third Convention provided that 
ratifying countries would arrange for the 
medical examination of seamen and would 
issue certificates attesting to each seaman’s 
fitness of sight and hearing, and that he 
was not suffering from any disease which 
would make him unsuitable for work at 
sea or a danger to the health of others 
on board. 


The last of the four Conventions pro- 
vided for the examination of seamen who 
wished to qualify as able seamen, and 
the granting of certificates to successful 
candidates. 


The Minister explained that these Con- 
ventions would come into force only after 
a specified period following ratification by 
a representative number of the leading 
maritime nations, including Canada. 


Summary of Conventions 


The following summary gives more detail 
concerning the four Conventions. 


No. 68: 
Convention Concerning Food and 
Catering for Crews on Board Ship 


Adopted at the 28th IL Conference, Seattle 
1946. Previously ratified only by Bulgaria 
and France. Comes into force six months 
after being ratified by nine of the leading 
maritime nations including Canada. 
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Member States ratifying are required to 
promote proper standards of food supply 
and catering service for crews of sea-going 
vessels (whether publicly or privately 
owned), in close co-operation with organiza- 
tions of shipowners and seafarers, and with 
national or local authorities who are con- 
cerned with questions of food and health. 
The competent authority shall make neces- 
sary regulations for food and water supplies, 


catering, galley facilities, store-rooms and 
refrigeration, and the certification of 
caterers. Qualified inspectors must be 


employed to make careful inspections of the 
above and to recommend improvements, with 
penalties for failure to comply. Courses of 
training for ships’ caterers are to be 
arranged, and up to date information on 
nutrition and food handling prepared and 
made available. 


No. 69: 


Convention Concerning the Certtfica- 
tion of Ships’ Cooks 


Adopted by the 28th IL Conference, 
Seattle, 1946. Previously ratified by 
Bulgaria, France and United Kingdom. 
Comes into force six months after ratifica- 
tion by nine of the leading maritime nations 
including Canada. 

Member States ratifying are required to 
make sure that no person is engaged or 
employed as cook on a sea-going vessel unless 
he holds a proper certificate of qualifications, 
although exemptions can be granted if the 
supply of certified cooks is inadequate. The 
competent authority is to arrange for 
examinations, and the granting of certificates 
of qualifications based on certain standards. 


IND af Oo 


Convention Concerning the Medical 


Examination of Seafarers 


Adopted at the 28th 
Seattle, 1946. Previous ratifications by 
Bulgaria and France. Comes into force six 
months after ratification by seven of the 
leading maritime nations including Canada. 

Member States ratifying shall make regu- 
lations covering all sea-going vessels (except 
vessels under two hundred tons, primitive 
wooden vessels, fishing vessels and estuarial 
eraft) for the medical examination of all 
seafarers who are crew members. The 
competent authority shall, after consulta- 
tion with organizations of employers and 
seafarers, arrange to issue a_ medical 
certificate to each seafarer after examina- 
tion, attesting to his fitness of sight and 
hearing, and that he is not suffering from 
any disease likely to be aggravated “by, or 
render him unfit for, service at sea, or 
likely to endanger the health of others on 
board. Such certificate shall remain in force 
for a period not exceeding two years. 


IL Conference, 


No. 74: 
Convention Concerning the Certifica- 
tion of Able Seamen 


Adopted at the 28th IL Conference, 
Seattle, 1946. Previous ratifications by 
France and Netherlands. Comes into force 
July 14, 1951, one year after the second 
ratification (by Netherlands). 

Member States ratifying are required to 
pass regulations that able seamen must be 
certified as qualified to perform any deck 
duties (except specialists’ duties). The 
competent authority shall hold examinations 
and grant certificates as able seamen to men 
of minimum age and deck experience who 
are able to pass the examinations of the 
proficiency. The minimum period of deck 
experience for new applicants shall be 36 
months, except for men who have taken an 
approved training course and who have 24 
months at sea, or who have trained for 18 
months in approved’ sea-going training 
ships. 


List of Conventions 
Ratified by Canada 


Canada has now ratified a total of 17 
International Labour Conventions. These 
are listed below, by number, name and 
date, and with the number of the Session 
of the International Labour Conference at 
which they were adopted. 


No. 1—Hours of Work (Industry) Con- 
vention, 1919——(First Session). 


No. 7—Minimum Age 
1920—(Second Session). 

No. 8—Unemployment Indemnity (Ship- 
wreck) Convention, 1920—(Second Session). 
_No. 14—Weekly Rest (Industry) Conven- 
tion, 1921—(Third Session). 

No. 15—Minimum Age (Trimmers and 
Stokers) Convention, 1921—(Third Session). 

No. 16—Medical Examination of Young 
Persons (Sea) Convention, 1921—(Third 
Session). 

No. 22—Seamen’s Articles of Agreement 
Convention, 1926—(Ninth Session). 

No. 26—Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery 
Convention, 1928—( Eleventh Session). 

No. 27—Marking of Weight (Packages 
Transported by Vessels) Convention, 1929— 
(Twelfth Session). 

No. 32—Protection 
(Dockers) Convention 
(Sixteenth Session). 

No. 63—Convention Concerning Statistics 
of Wages and Hours of Work, 1938— 
(Twenty-Fourth Session). 

No. 68—Food and Catering (Ships’ Crews) 
Convention, 1946—(Twenty-Eighth Session). 
_No. 69—Certification of Ships’ Cooks 
Convention, 1946—(Twenty-Eighth Session). 

No. 73—Medical Examination (Seafarers) 
Convention, 1946-—(Twenty-Eighth Session). 

No. 74—Certification of Able Seamen 
Convention, 1946—(Twenty-Eighth Session). 

No. 80—Final Articles Revision Conven- 
tion, 1946—(Twenty-Ninth Session). 

No. 88—Employment Service Convention, 
1948—(Thirty-First Session). 


(Sea) Convention, 


Against Accidents 
(Revised), 1932— 





Thirty-fourth Session of 


International Labour Conference 


Opening in Geneva, Switzerland, on June 
6, the 34th Session of the International 
Labour Conference will bring together rep- 
resentatives of workers, employers and 
governments from most of the 62 member 
countries of the International Labour 
Organization. 


Principal items on the agenda are as 
follows :— 


Objectives and minimum standards of 
social security ; 

Industrial relations, including collective 
agreements and voluntary conciliation and 
arbitration; 

Co-operation between public authorities 
and employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions; 

Equal remuneration for men _ and 
women workers for work of equal value; 

Minimum wage fixing machinery in 
agriculture ; 

Holidays with pay in agriculture. 

The Conference will also debate a report 
on world labour and social conditions to 
be submitted by the Director-General of 
the ILO. It will carry on its annual task 


-the Conference. It 


‘thab of 


of reviewing the way member countries are 
implementing the Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted at previous sessions of 
will also consider 
financial and budgetary questions. 


Social Security 


During the 1930’s the ILO adopted a 
series of Conventions on various aspects 
of social security. However, in 1949 an 
ILO committee of social security experts 
expressed the view that these Conventions 
were now out of date. 

“The concept of social insurance,” accord- 
ing to an ILO memorandum dealing with 
the agenda of the forthcoming Conference, 
on which the Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted by the Organization in 
the past are based, has been undergoing 
rapid transformation into a new concept, 
social security. The original 
systems have been widely extended and 
fundamentally changed. Furthermore, the 
less developed countries have begun to 
legislate on social security and have 
encountered special difficulties which the 
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existing Conventions, drafted mainly on the 
basis of European experience, do not take 
fully into account. To enable the Inter- 
national Labour Organization to fulfil its 
responsibility as the international agency 
competent for social security questions, it 
iS appropriate that the progress of the last 
few years and the needs and experience of 
all regions of the world should be reflected 
in new or revised international instruments, 
and that fresh impetus and new objectives 
should be given to the social security move- 
ment. It seems, however, that the first 
step in a program of revision of the Con- 
ventions relating to social security should 
be not the revision of any particular Con- 
vention but the consideration of a new 
general social security Convention. It has 
seemed essential that such a new Conven- 
tion should take fully into account the 
extent to which action can be taken, now 
and in the near future, in countries in 
which social security legislation is highly 
developed, as well as in countries in which 
social security legislation is still in its 
first stages. For that reason, this item 
is worded: ‘Objectives and Minimum 
Standards of Social Security’.” 

The item will be given “first discussion” 
only at the 1951 Conference, under the ILO 
“double discussion” procedure,* andi will be 
considered further at a later session. 





* The usual practice of the ILO, in formulating 
international regulations on labour questions, is to 
consider a subject at two successive Conferences 
before adopting a text in final form. 


Industrial Relations 

This subject was given “first discussion” 
at the 1950 Conference (L.G., Aug., 1950, 
p. 1152). This year’s Conference will con- 
sider the adoption of two Recommenda- 
tions, one concerning collective agreements, 
the other concerning voluntary conciliation 
and arbitration. 


Co-operation 

The subject of co-operation between 
public authorities and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations has been on the 
agenda of previous Conferences, but in each 
case discussion has had to be deferred 
owing to the pressure of other business. 
The question is to be given “first discus- 
sion” this year. 


Equal Pay 

The 1950 Conference gave “first discus- 
sion” to this subject, which is now to be 
considered with a view to the adoption of 
a Convention and/or a Recommendation. 
A report on last year’s discussion appeared 
in the August, 1950 Lasour GazeETrTe 
(pae1155) i: 


Agriculture 

Last year’s Conference gave “first discus- 
sion” to the question of Minimum Wage 
Fixing Machinery in Agriculture, and the 
adoption of a Convention and a Recom- 
mendation is now to be considered. 

Holidays with Pay in Agriculture will 
be given “first discussion” at the 1951 
Conference. 





ILO at Work on Technical Aid Projects 


The International Labour Organization 
is now at work on a total of 59 projects 
as part of its contribution to the United 
Nations-Specialized Agencies Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance for the 
Economic Development of Underdeveloped 
Countries, according to a report made 
public in March by the ILO Director- 
General, David A. Morse. 

Work has already begun on a number 
of the projects, others will be launched 
shortly, while others are still in the 
planning stage. 

The projects have originated in requests 
from governments in Asia, the Near and 
Middle East, Latin America and Africa. 
Twenty-nine of these requests were 
addressed directly to the ILO. The 
remainder were addressed to other organi- 
zations participating in the program but the 
ILO will co-operate in carrying them out. 


The requests cover practically all fields of _ 


activity falling within the ILO’s competence. 
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Those from Asia are for assistance on 
problems concerning amongst others man- 
power, co-operation, women and young 
workers, social security, labour legislation. 

Requests from the Near and Middle East 
ask for help on social security, co-operation, 
conditions of work, manpower, women 
and young workers, agriculture, indus- 
trial hygiene, industrial safety, economics. 

Latin-American countries have asked for 
aid in the fields of manpower, women and 
young workers, social security, economics, 
conditions of work, co-operation, agriculture. 

African requests concern manpower, co- 
operation, agriculture, conditions of work, 
and labour legislation. 

The report announces that a number of 
highly qualified experts will be required to 
carry out the projects. It is also expected 
that a certain number of fellowships will 
be granted so that officials of the less 
developed areas may study methods in the 
leading industrial countries. 


ial Relations 


Conciliation 





Collective agreements were recently consummated covering both 
operating and non-operating envployecs in important segments of 


Canadian railway systems. 


The Supreme Court of Ontario 


dismissed during February an application by the Canadian 
Seamen's Uniow for the quashing of the Order of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board revoking the union’s certification as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees of Branch Lines, 


limited. 


Introduction 


A settlement resulting from direct nego- 
tiatlons was announced early in March in 
connection with a wage dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and _ three 
running trade unions, namely, the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 
The agreement applied to the employees 
represented by the three unions on the 
Atlantic and Central regions of the CNR 
system, and provided for a wage increase 
of 13-1 cents per hour for employees oper- 
ating in passenger service and 14-5 cents 
per hour for employees operating in freight 
service. Changes in eight important work- 
ing rules were also reported to have been 
agreed upon, but details of the modifications 
were not available at the time of writing. 

An announcement was made at the end 
of January that the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers had reached an 
agreement by direct negotiations providing 
for an increase of 11 per cent in basic wage 
rates for locomotive engineers employed on 
the Pacific and Prairie regions of the Com- 
pany’s system. It was anticipated that the 
settlement would provide a pattern for 
negotiations in other areas. 

Arising out of the award of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice R. L. Kellock, the arbitrator 
appointed in the matter of The Mainten- 
ance of Railway Operation Act to deal with 
the recent dispute between the major 
Canadian railways and two groups of unions 
representing their non-operating employees, 
there was filed with the Department of 
Labour early in February a master agree- 
ment establishing principles based upon the 
said Act and the arbitration award there- 
under. The master agreement was dated 
January 30, 1951, and was signed by officers 
of the four railways affected and of the 
fifteen non-operating railway labour organ- 
izations with international affiliations and 





the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
and, the Brotherhood of Express Employees. 


k * * 


Following the unanimous adoption by the 
Canada Labour Relations Board of Reasons 
for Judgment revoking an order of Novem- 
ber 20, 1947, certifying the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union as the bargaining agent 
for the unlicensed employees of ships oper- 
ated by Branch Lines, Limited, Sorel Que. 
(L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 190), an application 
was made by the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
to the Supreme Court of Ontario by way 
of originating notice of motion for an 
order staying all proceedings and quash- 
ing the revocation order of the Board. 
The motion was made on the grounds 
that the Canada Labour Relations Board 
had no right or jurisdiction under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act or otherwise to make the 
order of revocation, that the Board had no 
power to order decertification for the 
reasons given by it, that there was no 
evidence before the Board on which it 
could make the order revocation of cer- 
tification, and that the Board’s order was 
contrary to and constituted a denial or 
violation of natural justice. 

The union’s application was heard on 
February 7, 1951, and judgment was 
rendered by Hon. Mr. Justice Barlow on 
February 23 dismissing the application. In 
his written judgment, Mr. Justice Barlow 
examined in some detail the “very wide 
powers” given to the Canada Labour Rela- 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act, involving the admin- | 
of the Minister of 


istrative services 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 
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tions Board under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act and the 
Board’s proceedings leading up to the revok- 
ing of the certification of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union in the Branch Lines, 
Limited, case. It was noted that the Board 
was given the widest possible latitude as 
to the evidence and information which it 
might receive and accept, and that it was 
not. hmited to such evidence as might be 
admissible in a court of law. The Board 
had revoked the certification of the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union on the ground that 
the union was not an organization of 
employees formed for the purpose of 
regulating relations between employers and 
employees. The revocation order was made 
by the Board under the powers given to it 
by Section 61 of the Act, which provides 
in part that if in any proceeding before 
the Board a question arises under the Act 
as to whether an organization or associa- 
tion is ...a trade union, the Board shall 
decide the question and its decision shall 
be final and conclusive for all the purposes 
of the Act. The Board was also empow- 
ered to reconsider any decision or order 
made by it, and to vary or revoke any 
decision. 

Following “a most patient hearing” the 
Board had reserved its decision, and later, 


through its chief executive officer, had 
advised the solicitor for the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union by letter that it had 


decided to accept as evidence a certain 


white paper of the British Government and 
certain reports and resolutions set out in 
the letter. It was also stated that the 
Board was prepared to receive any written 
representation with respect to the items 
mentioned which the union desired to 
submit for the Board’s consideration. The 
solicitor for the union acknowledged the 
letter and the union’s president wrote a 
letter in reply, but neither made any rep- 
resentations. The judgment of the Court 
found that the Board had proceeded within 
the four corners of the Act, in good faith 
and in a fair manner, and that it had given 
the parties an opportunity to be heard. 
Mr. Justice Barlow was satisfied that there 
was some evidence before the Board upon 
which it could make the revocation order, 
and that it was for the Board to decide 
the weight of evidence, not for the Court. 


The judgment also dealt with the posi- 
tion of trade unions before the courts. In 
dismissing the union’s application, Mr. 
Justice Barlow found that the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union was not registered under 
The Trade Unions Act, RSC, 1927, c. 202, 
and that it was not a juridical entity and 
had no legal right to bring the application. 

Notice of appeal to the Court of Appeal 
for Ontario from the judgment of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Barlow was given by solicitors 
for the Canadian Seamen’s Union in the 
early part of March. It was anticipated 
that the appeal would be heard during 
April or May. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the Board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 


which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
Federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and _ international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
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lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the Federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Con- 
eiliation Officers, Conciliation Boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. : 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 


Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under _ two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto; Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 


John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 


officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of February. 
The Board issued six certificates designating 
bargaining agents and ordered three repre- 
sentation votes. During the month, the 
Board received 10 applications for certifica- 
tion, three applications for revocation of 
certification and one application for the 
amendment of a provision prescribed for 
the final settlement of disputes concerning 
the interpretation or violation of a collec- 
tive agreement. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The Communications Workers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of the Northern Telephone Company 
Limited, New Liskeard, Ontario, compris- 
ing exchange, office, plant, installation and 
maintenance employees in the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec (L.G., Feb., 1951, 
p. 190). 


2. The International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of supplies branch and engineering 
employees of the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation employed at Hangar No. 4, 
Montreal Airport, Dorval, Quebec (L.G., 
March, 1951, p. 346). 


3. The Canadian Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of pilots and 
co-pilots employed by Queen Charlotte Air- 
lines Limited, Vancouver (L.G., Feb., 1951, 
p. 190). 

4. The Canadian Communications Asso- 
ciation, Local No. 6, Radio and Cables 
Department, ACA-CCL, on behalf of a unit 
of operating and engineering employees of 
the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 190). 

5. The Canadian Communications Asso- 
ciation, Local No. 6, Radio and Cables 
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Department, ACA-CCL, on behalf of a 
unit of clerical employees of the Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 
(L.G., March, 1950, p. 346). 


6. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of the Canadian National 
Railways (Atlantic Region, Newfoundland 
District), comprising locomotive firemen, 
helpers, hostlers, and hostler helpers (L.G., 
Feb., 1951, p. 190). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. The Railway Station Employees’ Local 
526, Montreal, of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders International 
Union, applicant, and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Windsor Station res- 
taurant personnel, Montreal), respondent 
(L.G., March, 1951, p. 346). The Board 
ordered the vote following an investigation 
of the application. 


2. The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, Victoria Tug Company Limited, 
Victoria, B.C., respondent, and the West 
Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), inter- 
vener (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 190). The 
Board ordered the vote following an in- 
vestigation of the application, the names of 
the applicant and intervener to appear on 
the ballot. 


3. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, applicants, 
and the Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region, Newfoundland District), 
respondent (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 190 and 
Jan., 1951, p. 55). The vote of the loco- 
motive engineers affected was ordered by 
the Board following investigations of the 
application and a public hearing of the 
parties concerned, the names of both 
organizations to appear on the ballot. 
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Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
marine engineers employed on vessels of 
the British Columbia Steamship Company 
Limited, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8S. Tysoe). 


2. Malt and Grain Process Workers 
(Local 105, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America), on behalf 
of employees of the Red River Grain 
Company Limited, St. Boniface, Manitoba 
(Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


3. The National Catholic Syndicate of 
Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
longshoremen employed by the Eastern 
Canada Stevedoring Company Limited in 
the loading and unloading of vessels at 
Sorel, P.Q. (Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 


4. Local No. 38-163, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, on behalf of 
longshoremen employed by General Sea 
Transportation Limited in the loading and 
unloading of vessels in the port of Van- 
couver (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


5. Local No. 1, Flour and Feed Workers’ 
Union, on behalf of employees of Great 


Star Flour Mills Limited, St. Mary’s, 
Ontario (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
O’Neill). 

6. The Brotherhood of Railway and 


Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, on behalf of freight 
handlers employed at Pointe au Pic, P.Q,., 
by the Clarke Steamship Company Limited, 
Montreal (Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 

7. System Division No. 7, Order of 


Railroad Telegraphers, on behalf of a 
unit of employees in the Communications 


Department of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (Investigating Officer: R. H. 
Hooper). 

8. Detroit Local, American Federation of 
Radio Artists, on behalf of radio announcers 
employed by the Western Ontario Broad- 
casting Company Limited in the operation 
of radio station CKLW, Windsor, Ontario 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. O’Neill). 

9. Division No. 282, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, on behalf of garage 
employees of the Quebec Central Trans- 
portation Company, Sherbrooke, P.Q. (In- 
vestigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


10. Local No. 507, International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, on 
behalf of first aid attendants employed by 
H. King Limited on board vessels in the 
ports of Vancouver and New Westminster, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Applications for Revocation 


of Certification Received 

During the month, the Board received 
from SS. Texaco Brave, Limited, SS. 
Texaco Chief, Limited, and S.S. Texaco 
Warrior, Limited, applications for the revo- 
cation of decisions certifying the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union as the bargaining agent of 


unlicensed employees of each of the 
Companies. 

Application Under Section 19 

Received 


During the month, the Board received 
from the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men an application for an amendment to 
the provision prescribed on April 24, 1946, 
by the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
for the final settlement of differences con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of the 
collective agreement between the Brother- 
hood and the Wabash Railroad Company. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 


On February 19, the Minister appointed 
a Conciliation Officer to deal with a dispute 
between Canada Steamship Lines and the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, affecting seasonal 
waterfront freight handlers of the Com- 
pany at Fort William and Port Arthur 
(Conciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper). 
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Settlements Effected by 
Conciliation Officer 


1. On February 12, the Minister received 
a report from R. Trépanier, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between Trans-Canada Air Lines 
and the Canadian Air Line Flight Atten- 
dants Association (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 193). 

2. On February 19, the Minister received 
a report from R. H. Hooper, Conciliation 


Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between DeLuxe Transportation 
Limited, North Bay, Ontario, and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers (L.G., March, 
1951, p. 346). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


On February 14, the Minister appointed 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with matters in dispute between the 
Gatineau Bus Company Limited, Hull, P.Q., 
and Division 591, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America. The Board 
was appointed following receipt of the 
report of R. Trépanier, Conciliation Officer 
(L.G., March, 1951, p. 346). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed by the Minister on Decem- 
ber 27, 1950, to deal with matters in dispute 
between the Alberta Wheat Pool, Van- 
couver and Local No. 333, International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 193), was 
fully constituted on February 8 with the 
appointment of G. E. Street, Vancouver, 
as Chairman. Mr. Street was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, J. P. MacKenzie and 
James Bury, both of Vancouver, who had 


previously been appointed on the nomina- 
tions of the company and union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. On January 24, the Minister received 
the majority report and on February 7 the 
minority report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation appointed to deal 
with matters in dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines Limited and the Cana- 
dian Air Line Pilots Association (L.G., July, 
1950, p. 1044). The texts of the reports are 
reproduced below. 

2. On February 10, the Minister received 
the majority and minority reports of the 
Boards. of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with methods in dispute 
between the Canadian Press and the 
American Newspaper Guild and between 
Press News Limited and the American 
Newspaper Guild (L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 2054). 
The texts of the reports are reproduced 
below. 


Conciliation Board Reconvened 


On February 26 the Minister reconvened 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which had dealt with matters in dispute 
between Local No. 13173, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, and Eldorado 
Mining and Refining (1944) Limited, Port 
Hope, Ont. (L.G., March, 1951, p. 347). 
The Board was reconvened on the joint 
request of the parties to the dispute, who 
desired clarification of the recommendation 
of the Board concerning shift differentials. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 


and 


Canadian Air Line Pilots Association. 


The Board was appointed by the Hon. 
the Minister of Labour under date of 
March 20, 1950 and the Company having 
recommended the appointment of John 
Groves Gould of Vancouver, and the 
Pilots Association having recommended 
the appointment of Frank Robert Evans, 
K.C. of Winnipeg, the Minister on the 
2nd of May, 1950 appointed James Edwin 
Hades as Chairman. The Winnipeg 
flood disaster at this time prevented Mr. 
Evans and the officers of the Pilots 
Association from attending a hearing and 
the parties agreed from time to time to 
delay same. At a later date Mr. Evans 
found that he could not be available 
and on August 15, 1950 on the recom- 
mendation of the Pilots Association the 
Minister appointed Mr. Ian Cameron to 
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On February 7, 1951, the Minister of 
Labour received majority and minority 
reports from the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed to deal with 
a dispute between Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines Limited and the Canadian Air Line 
Pilots Association (L.G., July, 1950, 
p. 1044). 


The Board was composed of J. E. 


Eades, Chairman, J. G. Gould, com- 
pany’s nominee, and Ian Cameron, 
employees’ nominee. All members of 
the Board were of Vancouver. 

The text of the Board’s majority 
and minority reports are reproduced 
herewith. 


the Board in the place and stead of 
Mr. Evans. 
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A preliminary meeting of the Board 
was held on August 22, 1950 at Van- 
couver at which the members were sworn, 
the appointment of the Board and the 
appointment of the Chairman were filed, 
procedure was determined and after con- 
sultation with the representatives of the 
parties, place, dates and times were 
selected for the hearings. Sittings com- 
menced September 5, 1950 at the Court 
House, Vancouver, B.C. and continued 
through to September 8. The Pilots 
Association was represented by its counsel, 
Walter C. Owen, Esq. K.C. and its 
President, Captain C. R. Robinson, and 
its Executive Vice-President, Mr. A. R. 
Eddie, and Captain H. O. Madden and 
Captain M. Knox were in attendance. 
The Company was represented by W. G. 
Townley, Esq., its General Manager of 
Operations, and by its solicitor, Mr. J. 
Clark, with Mr. K. Daykin, Manager of 
Personnel, Mr. H. MHolleck Kenyon, 
Assistant Manager of Flight Operations, 
Mr. J. Gilmer, Assistant Comptroller, 
Mr. C. H. Pentland, Manager of Flght 
Operations, and Mr. F. Spencer of its 
Department of Public Relations in 
attendance. Both sides were given full 
opportunity to present their respective 
positions and to call evidence. Briefs 
were filed and a very large number of 
exhibits were filed and additional argu- 
ments submitted. 

Following the sittings the Board con- 
ferred and was pleased to request the 
Chairman to consult with the representa- 


tives of the parties with a view to 
reaching am agreement satisfactory to 
both sides. The Chairman consulted with 


the representatives of the Pilots Associa- 
tion and the Company separately on the 
llth, 12th and 138th days of September 
but although the ground appeared to be 
narrowed no agreement could be reached. 

The members of the Board conferred 
on numerous occasions viz. September 27, 


October 4, October 6, October 19 and 
November 8. Delays were occasioned 
through members of the Board being 


engaged on other matters from time to 
time and being otherwise unable to 
attend but were with the knowledge and 
full approval of both parties which 
expressed the desire that ample oppor- 
tunity should be given to the Board to 
eanvass the issues and endeavour to 
reach a unanimous conclusion. The Min- 
ister, upon the request of the Chairman, 
was pleased from time to time to extend 
the time within which the Board should 
make its report and recommendations. 

It was then reported to the Board that 
the Company purposed using four-engined 
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equipment. Although the question ot 
hours and wages for Canadair IV was 
dealt with in the material filed and had 
been discussed before the Conciliation 
Officer these questions by agreement were 
not argued before the Board since the 
Company did not contemplate using four- 
engine planes. The Company had now 
purchased two D.C.4 aircraft and intended 
using same domestically. The Board at the 
request of the parties re-convened the 
hearings but it was not until December 14 
that the parties could be brought together. 
Further briefs were then presented by the 
Pilots Association and by the Company 
with some further exhibits and further 
additional argument. The Board has sub- 
sequently met on several ‘occasions and; it 
is regretted that the recommendations of 
the Board are not wholly concurred in by 
Mr. Cameron who is filing a minority 
report. 

At the outset the Pilots Association took 
the position that during negotiations and 
before the Conciliation Officer agreement 
had been reached upon certain matters 
which were to be included in the new 
agreement. These matters were as 
follows:— 

1. Definition—Captain, 

Second Officer. 
2. Certain aspects of hours of service 
(domestic). 

3. Expenses and income tax allowance 
for pilots permanently transferred to 
bases abroad. 

. Seniority. 

. Seniority list. 

. Loss of seniority. 

. Filling of First Officer vacancies on 
domestic. 


8. Clauses covering definition of moun- 
tain terrain. 


9. Clause covering reserve captain 
length of service for pay purposes. 


The Company took the position that 
these matters represented substantial con- 
cessions and were agreed! upon only tenta- 
tively and upon the basis that they should 
be included in the revised agreement only 
if full agreement was reached on all points. 
After discussion it was finally agreed by 
the Company that the said matters (called 
Appendix A being Exhibit 18 in the Pilot 
Association’s brief and Exhibit 11 as marked 
on the hearing) should constitute a firm 
agreement without prejudice to the issues 
set out in the Company’s brief (page 8, 
Paragraph 18) and subject to elimination 
of Section 2 of said Appendix A dealing 
with Canadair IV. One of the said: issues 
referred to as an exclusion by the Com- 


First Officer, 
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pany deals with hours of service and since 
the Company has now two D.C.4 ready 
for service which may be flown domestically 
the Board is of opinion and recommends 
that all of the said matters called Appendix 
A should be included in the proposed new 
agreement between the parties and for 
better understanding these matters are 
quoted hereinafter in the words of the said 
Appendix save with respect to definition of 
four-engine aircraft:— 


“Section 1—Definitions 


(a) As used in this agreement, the term 
“Pilot” means Captain, Reserve Captain, 
Hes Officer and Second Officer, as defined 
erein. 


(b) Captain means the pilot member of 
the flight crew first in command of the flight 
and who is responsible for the manipulation 
of, or who manipulates, the flight controls 
of an aircraft while under way, including 
take-off and landing of such aircraft, and 
who is properly qualified and designated by 
the Company to serve as, and holds currently 
effective Department of Transport certificates 
authorizing him to serve as such Captain. 

(ec) Unchanged. 

(d) First Officer means the pilot member 
of the flight crew second in command of the 
flight and any part of whose duty is to 
assist or relieve the captain in the manipula- 
tion of the flight controls of an aircraft, and 
who is properly qualified to serve as, and 
holds currently effective Department of 
Transport certificates authorizing him to 
serve as such First Officer. 


(e) Second Officer means the pilot member 
of the flight crew, third in command of the 
flight, and any part of whose duty is to 
assist or relieve the Captain and First 
Officer in the manipulation of the flight 
controls of an aircraft while under way, in- 
cluding take-off, landing, and navigational 
duties of such aircraft, and who is properly 
qualified to serve as, and holds currently 
effective, Department of Transport certifi- 
cates authorizing him to serve as_ such 
Second Officer. 

Present (e) becomes (f), ete. 


Section 2—Hours of Service 


(a) No pilot shall be allowed to exceed 
the air hours specified herein; except as 
provided in sub-paragraph (iii). 


(Gi) 


ineanvecalendarmamonth 2) ofkeas%.... da. 
ineanyacalendars years. aio a. ass) s 


(11) 


Lieayocalendar Monti: . 22... «sen «8 
Tnrany calendar year. ...0...2. 04... 


(iii) It is mutually agreed that the 
monthly air hours may be extended to a 
maximum of 95 hours for twin engine flat 
terrain operations and to 84 hours for twin 
engine mountain operations and _ four 
engine domestic operations, but in no case 
shall the air hours in any calendar year 
exceed the amounts specified in sub- 
paragraphs (i) and (ii) of this Section. 
(b) Part year maximum flying hours shall 

be based on:— 


(1) For twin engine domestic flat 
terrain operations, 85 hours for each full 


month and 2:45 for each day of any part 
month remaining in the year at date of 
assignment to such operations. 

(11) For twin engine domestic mountain 
terrain operations and four engine domestic 
operations, 75 hours for each full month 
and 2:30 for each day of any part month 
remaining in the year at date of assign- 
ment to such operations. 


Present (6) becomes (c). 


(d) As present (e) unchanged, except 
specify Section 1, paragraph (j) instead of 
Section 1, paragraph (i). 

(e) The Company specifically agrees that 
when a pilot reaches his maximum air hours. 
as provided in paragraphs (a) and (b) of 
this Section he shall be relieved of all duty 
with the Company until the commencement 
of his next month or year as the case may be. 


Section 3—Expenses 


(e) Pilots permanently transferred to 
bases outside the territorial limits of 
Canada will be paid cost-of-living differ- 
ential as established from time to time by 
Company policy, and the Company will! 
advise the Association of its action in this 
regard, and will give consideration to any 
representations the Association may wish to 
make in this respect. 


(f) When a Pilot’s income taxes, on his 
compensation received from the Company, 
are increased by being based outside the 
territorial limits of Canada, the Company 
shall pay the difference between such taxes 
and the income taxes he would have paid on 
the same amount of compensation as a 
resident of Canada. 


Section 4—Seniority 


(d) When two or more pilots are employed 
by the Company as pilots on the same day, 
they shall be placed on the Pilots System 
Seniority List in accordance with the date 
of their first flight as an assigned pilot with 
the Company. If the date of their first flight 
is the same, the time (CMT) of departure 
shall apply. 


Present (d) to become (e), ete. 


Section 5—Pilots System Seniority List 

(a) The Company shall on April 1 and 
November 1 of each year post on its bulletin 
boards at all stations where pilots are based 
a “Pilots System Seniority List” which will 





Twin Engine Domestic Operations 
Flat Terrain Mountain Terrain 
85 75 


oe 1,020 900 


Four Engine Domestic Operations 


ears 960 








embrace all Domestic and Pacific Lines 
Pilots. The list shall be compiled in the 
following manner:— 


Section 7—Loss of Seniority 


Delete present (6) and substitute: 

A pilot laid off through reduction of forces 
shall continue to accrue seniority for a period 
of ninety days from the date of layoff, and 
thereafter if still laid off shall cease to 
accrue seniority but shall retain his accum- 
ulated system seniority. 
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Section 9—Filling of Vacancies 

(f) First Officer vacancies shall not be 
bulletined beyond one step. 

(1) The permanent captain assignments at 
each base and the pilots holding them shall 
be posted by the Company at all bases where 
pilots are stationed, and such lists shall be 
brought up to date at the commencement of 
each quarter. 


Section 17—Rates of Pay—Domestic 
Operations 
(a) (iii) Amended to read:— 


Mountain terrain shall apply to routes now 
flown between Fort Nelson, B.C., and Fair- 
banks, Alaska, and between Vancouver, B.C., 
and Fort Saint John, B.C. and/or other 
comparable terrain as mutually agreed upon 
between the Company and the Association, 
prior to the inauguration of such new 
flying routes. 

(b) Add new subsection (iii) to read:— 

A Reserve Captain’s length of service for 
the purpose of computing the Captain’s rate 
of pay to which he is entitled shall be calcu- 
lated on the basis of the number of days 
paid as Captain or one-half the total length 
of service from the date of designation as 
Reserve Captain, whichever is the greater. 


General ; 

It is agreed that the Company will furnish 
the Association with letters covering sick 
leave, and pilots missing, interned, or 
prisoners of war. 

It is also understood that although the 
wording covering day-to-day expenses has not 
been changed, the amounts allowed for meals, 
etc., and future changes thereto will be the 
subject of agreement between the Company 
official concerned and _ the 
chairman for each pilot division, and that 
allowance will be made in those amounts to 
cover gratuities.” 

The main issues in dispute fall into the 


following categories:— 


1. Hours of service including a considera- 
tion of flying hours credit for vacation. 

(a) Domestic. 

(b) Pacific. 

(c) Flying hours credit for vacation. 

(d) Deadheading. 

2. Salaries. 

(a) Domestic. 


(1) Captains and First Officers 2-engine 
equipment. 


(2) Captains and First Officers 4-engine 
equipment. 


(b) Pacific. 


(1) Captains. 
(2) First Officers. 
(3) Second Officers. 


(c) Reserve Captains. 
3. Allowance for Uniforms. 


4. Life insurance to be provided by the 
Company. 


5. Limitation of time on overseas service. 
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CALPA local 


6. Retroactivity of Pay increase if any 
domestic and of established rate Pacific. 


The Pilots Association stated that the 
question of hours of service is inextricably 
bound up with that of salaries. Certain 
matters that require consideration do affect 
both but an attempt will be made to con- 
sider hours apart from salary. In the 
general economy of Canada present salaries 
of pilots stand comparatively very high and 
hours of service are comparatively very 
low. The former will be dealt with under 
the heading of salaries. 


1. Hours of Service 


The reason for short hour requirements 
is to ensure that the pilot at all times in 
the operation of an aircraft is fully alert 
to appreciate flying conditions and the con- 
dition of his aircraft. Much has been 
written on the question of flight time 
limitations. A memorandum prepared for 
the Department of Air Transport by Mr. 
A. R. Eddie, Executive Vice-President of 
the Pilots Association, was filed with this 
Board in which it is stated:— 


“The piloting of aircraft in scheduled 
service involves intelligent action of the 
type which depends upon an insight into 
the connection of things and events and 
upon their casual relationships; the exer- 
cise of vigilant forethought, rapid and 
accurate movement, split second timing, 
muscle co-ordination and integration involve 
essential nervous processes which are most 
extravagant in energy expenditure. 


The pilot’s duties, most calculated to induce 
mental fatigue, are also of the type which 
suffer most from its effects. Where in 
industry, fatigue causes a falling off in pro- 
duction, in the case of the pilot the usual 
symptoms, inability to pay attention, failing 
memory and reduced capacity to concentrate 
and co-ordinate, may have fatal results. 


Flying consists of periods of routine inter- 
spersed with crises of intense activity. 
During the former it is mainly necessary to 
maintain a constant watchfulness, and any 
associated strain comes from inability to 
make significant changes of position and 
from such things as noise, vibration, altitude 
and variations from optimum temperature 
and humidity.” 

“As an Association of professional Air 
Line Pilots, we subscribe to the well estab- 
lished basic maximum of 85 hours per month 
for a standard airliner such as the DC-3, 
flying over flat terrain. We have also 
established with the air line companies by 
agreement and by custom that 75 hours 
should be the basic maximum per month for 
mountainous terrain and for aircraft of the 
type of the DC-4M. 

While holding to these principles we have, 
in sympathy with the economic desires of 
the air line companies, lengthened the unit 
limitation period from the month to a 
quarter, and in some cases to a year, in 
order that the companies may make good an 
average production of flying hours per pilot 
coinciding as nearly as possible with the 
maximum.” 


“Hours of service on overseas routes 
present a slightly different problem owing 
to the length of runs. With present air- 
craft speeds, too strict limitation over short 
periods would work a definite hardship on 
the companies, and there is probably more 
justification for lengthening the unit period 
on such operations provided that good judg- 
ment is observed in avoiding dangerous crew 
fatigue. Particularly must there be no 
pressure, either explicit or implied, on a 
captain to commence a flight or to complete 
it once started, if in his judgment he or 
his crew are too tired to do so.” 

“The International Federation of Air Line 
Pilots Associations, of which this Associa- 
tion is a member, recently ratified the 
following basic maximum hours of work for 
pilots:— 


Hours 
AYREON PS oc oP hekiisee «efits, 8 9 
DM ict coe, Ki stan cet che or aera ances 36 
Pettit eee re Ee ore le ae, s 85 
QTV Rute OP ee Ae eae a 255 
Sea EE eee Oe ear ree 935 


A note is attached to the effect that ‘it is 
felt that this Resolution should be elastic at 
the present time.’ ” 

On the other hand it appears that the 
generally recognized limit of 85 hours per 
month and 1,020 per annum were fixed by 
an arbitration board in the United States 
in 1933 and afterwards approved by legis- 
lative enactment when flying conditions 
were considerably different than they are 
today. Mr. Holleck-Kenyon, who gave 
evidence before the Board, has been a 
commercial pilot for most of his adult life 
and is one of the most experienced pilots 
in Canada. In the Spring of 1930 he flew 
what was known as the Prairie Air Mail 
route between Moose Jaw and Calgary and 
continued to fly that flight for several years. 
At that time single engine aircraft were in 
common use and all had open cockpits. The 
pilot sat behind a small windshield and the 
primitive heating arrangements were quite 
inadequate for the prairie winter. Aids to 
navigation for the years 1930 to 1932 con- 
sisted of flashing beacons which while of 
considerable assistance on fine nights were 
of no value in bad weather. Weather 
information consisted of telegraphed reports 
from railway agents on the route ahead. 
At Moose Jaw there was a weather report 
from the agent at Swift Current and at 
Swift Current a report from the agent at 
Medicine Hat and at Medicine Hat a report 
from Calgary. The operating practice then 
was to take off and endeavour to proceed 
until forced down by weather conditions. 
In one flight out of every ten weather 
forced the plane to land and’ the objective 
in such case was to try to land somewhere 
where the mail could be placed on a train. 
In 1932 radio ranges were installed and the 
pilot was supplied with low power receivers 
but since no training was given in their 


use the pilots either did not use them at 
all or obtained little assistance. There was 
therefore in 1933 no instrument flying while 
today less than one per cent of flights are 
affected by weather conditions either at the 
terminals or in the air. In the opinion of 
Mr. Kenyon the larger and more modern 
aircraft are easier to take off, easier to fly 
and easier to land than the smaller air- 
craft and the aids that have been intro- 
duced in many ways make the task of the 
captain easier. 

It was argued by the Company that 
definite tangible nerve strain was imposed 
on the pilot in 1933 whereas today with 
the technological advances that have taken 
place in flying it is no longer considered 
to be hazardous. Flying is a safe method 
of transportation. We now have reliable 
engines, pressurized aircraft, reliable aids 
to navigation, many more and much 
improved airports, reliable and extended 
meteorological information. 


It may be that the speedier craft of 
today present problems to the pilot which 
were lacking in the older days of aviation 
and it may be that the very technological 
improvements in the craft itself have some 
bearing on fatigue. Figures were given of 
photographic improvements referred to by 
Dr. McFarlane in his book “Human Factors 
in Air Transport Design” showing that 
during an approach and landing of a B.29 
in a period of approximately 5 minutes 
116 movements are required of the pilot. 
The average time for each motion ranged 
from 1:8 seconds to 3:8 seconds and on 
the accuracy and timing of many of these 
motions the safety of the aircraft and of 
all on board depend. Undoubtedly particu- 
larly in take-off and landing some of these 
motions must be made exactingly and the 
pilot must be alert. 


Whatever the relative “wear” ona pilot 
may be as between the present and the 
past there has not been any serious effort 
by operating companies to increase the 
number of permissible flying hours of its 
pilots, and speaking generally it appears 
that the tendency is rather to reduce the 
hours than to increase them with the advent 
of the speedier craft. It may well be that 
with the introduction commercially of 
turbo-prop and jet aircraft that the whole 
problem will have to be carefully canvassed. 

Since, however, domestically the Com- 
pany and the Pilots Association have 
agreed on an 85-hour month plus 10 hours 
permissible overtime when flying flat 
terrain and 75-hours monthly plus 10 hours 
permissible overtime when flying mountain 
terrain (subject to such provision as may 
be recommended by way of vacation and 
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deadheading allowances) there remains only 
the question of hours of service to be 
allocated to pilots engaged in overseas 
operations. 


(b) Hours Pacific 

The Company takes the position that 
there is no sound reason for restricting the 
hours of service of pilots on trans-oceanic 
service any more severely than of pilots 
flying domestically over flat terrain. All 
the present equipment is pressurized and 
the aircraft are equipped with automatic 
pilots for use on the long uninterrupted 
flights. Airports which are used are excep- 
tionally well equipped and aids to aviation 
more elaborate than anything available on 
domestic routes. In addition the captain 
has two other officers to assist him as 
compared with one om domestic service. 
The Company suggests that the hours be 
fixed at 1,020 per annum. The Pilots 
Association requests that the hours be fixed 
at 900 per annum plus a permissible over- 
time of 120 hours which would indicate 
that the Pilots do not feel that the time is 
excessive. This Board therefore recom- 
mends that the maximum number of hours 
of service permitted for pilots flying Pacific 
duty be 1,020. 

In considering further limitation of hours 
in overseas operation to quarterly and 
monthly the normal operating procedure 
should be reviewed. Two operations are 
scheduled by the Company, one from 
Vancouver to Sydney called South Pacific, 
and one Vancouver to Hong Kong called 
North Pacific. On the South Pacific flight 
the pilot leaves Vancouver at 9 am. 
Wednesday, flies directly to Honolulu or 
makes a fuel stop at Portland or San 
Francisco and arrives at Honolulu on the 
same day at 9 p.m., he stops over 35 hours 
or until 8 am. Friday and proceeds to 
Canton Island where there is a stop-over 
of one hour and thence a further 5 hours 
and 20 minutes to Fiji arriving at 9 p.m. 
on Saturday (the International Date Line 
is crossed so that outbound a day is lost 
and inbound a day is gained). There is 
a stop-over of 12 hours during the night 
and he leaves Fiji at 9 a.m. Sunday arriving 
at Sidney at 3:30 p.m. in the afternoon. 
The pilot remains in Australia from Sunday 
afternoon until Tuesday morning and 
departs again for Fiji leaving the following 
morning for Canton Island where the plane 
is refueled and proceeds to Honolulu 
arriving at midnight Tuesday. He remains 
at Honolulu until midnight of the following 
night and then departs to Vancouver. If 
winds are favourable the latter flight is 
about 12 hours, if unfavourable and he 
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proceeds by way of San Francisco he will 
normally arrive in Vancouver about 6 p.m. 
Thursday afternoon. 


A pilot is therefore away on the South 
Pacific flight for a period of eight days 
during which his flying time is about 72 
hours. Apart from some training and, other 
special duties the pilot is then off for 
twenty days. It will therefore be seen 
that a limitation of 85 hours per month 
would mean a normal 72 hours per month 
unless the South Pacific pilot could be 
placed on other duty. It should be said 
that at the present time during the Korean 
situation South Pacific pilots are occasion- 
ally used for an emergency flight to 
Shemya. 


On the North Pacific route the position 
is different and from it has arisen a 
problem of deadheading which is dealt with 
later. Normally the flight leaves Van- 
couver at midnight on Monday flying via 
Shemya, the second island in the Aleutian 
chain, to arrive at Tokyo at 8:30 p.m. on 
Tuesday (the International Date Line is 
crossed so, as in the South Pacific flight, one 
day is lost here outbound and one day 
gained inbound). It leaves Tokyo two hours 
later and arrives at Hong Kong at 7 a.m. 
Wednesday. Returning the flight leaves 
Hong Kong at 11:30 am. Thursday and 
arrives at Tokyo at 10:30 pm. and then 
by Okinawa to Shemya and thence to 
Vancouver arriving at 8 am. Friday. 
Normally there were no lay-overs on this 
route except at Hong Kong until the 
Korean airlift, in which the Company takes 
part, made it necessary to sleep a complete 
crew at Tokyo and a Captain and First 
Officer at Shemya. These crews are flown 
to these points as passengers. The now 
normal procedure in the Orient is that a 
crew remains there for a month. The Com- 
pany provides hotel accommodation and 
other expenses. The pilots fly between 
Tokyo and Hong Kong—a 9-hour flight— 
lay-over at Hong Kong for 24 hours and, 
make the return flight to Tokyo where they 
stay for a week and then make another 
flight to Hong Kong. After four trips, 
which are made in a period of a month, 
the air crew returns. to Vancouver as 
passengers and a new crew takes over. The 
flying time at Tokyo is therefore about 72 
hours. At Shemya the Captain and First 
Officer remain a period of about three 
weeks. 

It is therefore a matter of considerable 
difficulty at the present time to work out 
a reasonable schedule which would restrict 
service to 85 hours per month and at the 
same time allow the Company to make use 
of the services of its pilots during the full 


flying period. However, to leave the hour 
limitation on the annual basis might in- 
volve the pilots too heavily under abnormal 
conditions which continued for some time. 
It is therefore recommended that the 
maximum permissible flying hours be 265 
per quarter and that at the present time 
they be not broken down to the monthly 
basis. It has been said that any quarterly 
or annual maximum might create a hard- 
ship under special circumstances and the 
Board recommends that the following be 
inserted in the agreement:— 


“No pilot shall be allowed to exceed the 
air hours specified herein (except under 
extraordinary circumstances) and any ques- 
tion arising herein shall be deemed a 
grievance.” 


(c) Vacation Credits 


The Pilots Association proposes that when 
a pilot is on vacation his flying time should 
be credited with two hours 45 minutes flying 
time each day if he is engaged on flat 
terrain and 2 hours 30 minutes each day 
if he is engaged on mountain terrain. The 
Company agrees that these credits be 
allowed against flying hours for the month 
in which vacation is taken but maintains 
that this time should be charged against 
the annual limitation of hours flown. The 
Company’s position is that pilots receive 
abnormally high wages for working excep- 
tionally short hours and cannot expect to 
retain this .favoured position by further 
restricting the service they are prepared to 
render. 

If effect were given to the Company’s 
position the pilots would not be given 
effective holidays or effective holiday pay 
and the Board recommends that the limita- 
tion of hours on flat terrain and overseas 
be reduced by 38% hours per annum to 
9812 hours and mountain terrain from 900 
hours to 865 hours per annum. 


(d) Deadheading 


As mentioned above this problem applies 
only to the North Pacific run. About 24 
times a year pilots are required to take a 
flight as a passenger of about 20 hours each 
way Vancouver to Tokyo and about twice 
a year Vancouver to Shemya. It is said 
that the problem of avoiding deadheading 
is much greater in an extensive system such 
as this which cannot be closely integrated 
and that if deadheading were not  per- 
mitted or if there was allowance for dead- 
heading time against flying hours the 
operation would have to be changed so as 
to require some of the pilots to live at 
their own expense at Tokyo and Shemya. 
Since most of the pilots are married and 
many have children of school age and living 
conditions at both of these places are unsat- 
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isfactory, especially at Shemya, it is said 
that the present method is to the advantage 
of the pilots as well as the Company. Only 
two airlines give full credits for deadhead- 
ing. One is Trans-Canada Airlines and the 
other a small line known as Hawaiian Air- 
lines operating out of Hawaii. Certain 
others give credits to First Officers under 
certain conditions. 


The Board is of the opinion that every 
effort should be made to reduce and: if 
possible to eliminate deadheading. It inter- 
feres with the time of the individual con- 
cerned and in effect he is giving his time 
to the service of the Company even though 
he is flying as a passenger and with 
passenger comforts. In this particular oper- 
ation at this time the Board finds it 
dificult to place a definite restriction on 
the number of hours beyond which dead- 
heading time should be credited to flying 
hours and recommends that the following 
be inserted in the agreement :— 

“Every reasonable effort shall be made to 
avoid deadheading and if 150 hours per 
annum are exceeded such excess shall be 


credited to the annual quota of flying 
hours.” 


2. Salaries 


The Pilots Association requests :— 

An increase in salary for Captains and 
First Officers flying twin-engine aircraft 
at present in use by the Company. 

A new salary (none exists at present) 
for Captains and First Officers who will 
fly four-engine aircraft over domestic 
routes. 

A new salary (none exists at present) 
for Captains, First Officers and Second 
Officers flying the Pacific. 


It is admitted by the pilots that a halt 
must be called—and soon—in the upward 
spiral of wages and prices and that pilots 
are among the highest paid salaried men 
in Canada. It is said that he belongs in 
this fortunate group because of his impor- 
tance to the operation of airlines, his 
technical ability and the weight of his 
responsibilities. But because of spiralling 
prices and other wages and salaries the 
position of the pilot in the economy of 
the nation has lowered while his relative 
value to the Company has increased. It 
is said that as aircraft increase in size the 
pilot accepts heavier responsibility, trans- 
ports more passengers, more freight, more 
express and more air mail per _ aircraft 
flown. As aircraft increase in complexity 
in the pursuit of greater efficiency, speed, 
regularity and passenger comfort the tech- 
nical knowledge and skill of the pilot has 
increased to keep pace. It is said further 
that hazard has increased in some cases on 
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domestic lines in that there are some 
instrument flying routes where other 
machines neither report their position nor 
are aware of the position of others and 
when CPA pilots let down on instruments 
below the ceiling these aircraft can—and 
in some cases do—give rise to danger of 
collision. The North Pacific route, too, is 
flown through difficult and dangerous 
weather conditions and these hazards have 
lately been increased by the proximity to 
the war area. Hazard also has increased 
on both North Pacific and South Pacific 
routes by the congestion arising from the 
phenomenally increased airway traffic due 
to the United Nations war effort. 

In considering the question of hazard 
neither the Pilots Association nor the Com- 
pany produced any figures that would 
guide in considering comparative accident 
frequency per air mile as of this date com- 
pared with earlier flying days. There is no 
doubt that air accidents are frequently 
spectacular and as such obtain much 
publicity. The recent accident which 
occurred during Christmas week near 
Penticton in British Columbia now under 
investigation in which the Captain and 
First Officer were killed while all of the 
fifteen passengers were saved undoubtedly 
will go down in the annals of commercial 
flying as a record of heroism in the face 
of almost certain death. The captain who 
goes down with his ship shows an inspira- 
tional fortitude but a pilot who so lands 
his craft that irrespective of almost certain 
injury or death to himself his passengers 
will have a more reasonable chance of 
escape deserves commendation far above 
ordinary praise. Yet from the point of 
view of comparative hazard scarcely two 
weeks previously two engines of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, one heading a 
passenger and the other a troop train, 
collided head on at Canoe in British 
Columbia within comparatively few miles 
of the place where the planes crashed. 
Again for comparative purposes it should 
be noted that it was published in the press 
recently that Vancouver Airport during the 
year 1950 handled an average of one 
thousand passengers per day. 

The Pilots Association takes the position 
that its salaries should be higher in general 
than those paid by Trans-Canada Airlines 
and more in line with those paid by United 
and North-West Airlines which are United 
States operated companies. The Company 
takes the position that the difference 
between the United States and Canadian 
economy makes comparison impossible and 
that the history of Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines and its present competitive position 
and the fact that TCA operates a “prestige 
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service” makes the comparison with TCA 
unsound. At present, as is explained later, 
Captains on domestic lines of the Company 
are paid on what is called “formula type 
pay” i.e. they receive a fixed monthly sum 
together with flying pay which on flat 
terrain is on the basis of $5 per hour flown 
and on mountain terrain on the basis of 
$6.25 per hour. Formula type pay is also 
used by North-West Airlines but Trans- 
Canada Captains are paid on a flat rate 
basis and First Officers on all of these lines 
and most others are paid on a flat rate 
basis. The following are the Pilots Asso- 
ciation proposals, the Company’s proposals 
worked out on a flat rate, TCA’s flat 
salary and North-West Airlines’ formula 
salary reduced to flat with respect to 
domestic mountain terrain:— 


CALPA PROPOSAL 


Domestic Captain 
(Flat Salary) 
Mountain Terrain 


75 hrs 
LSU SHOALS. cs cleta Qe ee oe ee eee $615 
DD VOOE occ. ae ee a ee 665 
SUC SVeal son ct tne cat on ca eee ee ee ate dio 
ath year) oe ofl ase re re oe eres 765 
Sthriyveards. cane ee Seber PR eee 815 


CPA PROPOSAL 


Domestic Captain 
Present Twin Engine Equipment 
(Formula Salary) 
Mountain Terrain 


75 hrs 
Leto ieen rises bi ate ee ae ak ee $660 
DULL VOCAL Os oe » ciakec eis Geen en SS ne 675 
OL VEAL. ve ais ccs ata 1 eee a teeters 690 
ACEC CUYD sc 1 hee shee GEL oe ee 705 
St EV ease. ers Ay eetinake Beeeie t ae cee 720 
Oth Vea tie! shan, see healed eRe apes: 
TUMGVOAT honors 7 fate neaiaite ie meta re 750 
Sthivéars ach Pe ee oe 765 
Oey ERE. ei eee Uae Sie ee 780 
TCA 
Domestic Captain 
DC-3 Equipment 
(Flat Salary) 

Mountain Terrain 
leisGamont hs: One. eee eee ee $450 
Nex tiviead l. <aictae oe aie eee Feu 
600 
IN GREY OAT stot n act rector ete tere meee ee 
700 
ATE 2s PVCATS Seca wee settee ee eee 800 


NORTH-WEST AIRLINES 
Domestic Captain 
DC-3 Equipment, 26,200 lbs., 160 mph. 
(Formula Salary) 
Mountain Terrain 


75 hrs 
Leb eveariosss oc areca bs Sede her 2 $817.08 
2nd VFeaty.s swore Leh Pee eee 833.75 
SEC | Y CLL chat ta Saree <a ee 850.41 © 
ALN VORRS «4 claves eae ee ce 867.08 
5th years. cast eee eo aes 883.75 
Gt Vear ek ba eee 900.41 
TEL V COR ce i ba ie oe tk ee ee ras 917.08 
Stn yearns nee ee ec ee ere 933.75 
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With respect to First Officers the Pilots 
Association proposals, TCA present rates, 
United Airline present rates and North- 
West Airlines present rates are as follows:— 


CALPA PROPOSALS 


Present Twin 
Engine Equipment 


PEMMMNEROM LTS. 2A0, + fide 15% 5 6 o corte ork $270 

eet Ne ee 320 

MUM GORNO NLS te lc US gy es cone cdo ve, 320 

Boe MOtis.t eee, Ot aa 370 

oth easels es a ie Cn ara 370 

Perro Mean, eiselit, acid. vie tic? cals 420 

TCA 

Present First Officers 

Tee O WOME. 0 a. $27 

onde'o months. 6) 2.),'. 320 

SraeGemonths 33... « 370 

ath G months. 24/52: 400 

De Os MOntus. .... a. .« 

Gtae © monens.,....... 

for 6 THOntHS: .).. 2: 

Bou MONTHS sha ss 

Oia. MONG hHeded «cde: 

Ath a TOONS o654;< 2.4 2c 

ities oO months... 2. 

Perh eG months) Ve. 


ends earlier than employment in most other 
vocations. In considering this point it should 
be remembered that it may and usually does 
commence earlier.” 


Quoting further from the said Conciliation 
Board’s report:— 

“To sum up, to be a pilot with TCA does 
not require large intellectual attainments or 
high educational standards. He must be 
healthy and have all his faculties. He must 
be a personable young man of character. 
He must have emotional stability, good judg- 
ment, and above all he must be steady, 
reliable and dependable.” 





NORTH-WEST 
UNITED AIRLINES 

AIRLINES DC-3 
$290 $270 
310 290 
335 310 
360 330 
385 350 
410 370 
435 395 
460 420 
485 445 
510 475 
540 505 
570 535d 


Se EE EE ee ee eee eee eee 


The salaries of TCA pilots were investi- 
gated at length by a Conciliation Board 
appointed in February, 1948 under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Justice J. E. Adamson. 
The Board’s report signed by the Chairman 
and Mr. R. D. Guy, K.C. reported its find- 
ings on August 10, 1948. The majority 
report is filed as part of Exhibit 18 being 
the Company’s Exhibit 7, and therein it is 
stated as follows:— 


“During the argument and in the compre- 
hensive briefs which were filed, not one word 
in criticism or complaint was made as to 
working conditions. It must be found as a 
fact that the TCA pilot enjoys working con- 
ditions, advantages and benefits, together 
with a degree of security difficult to equal 
anywhere in any occupation. 


To become a pilot an expensive investment 
in a formal education is not necessary. 
TCA does not insist on a fixed standard of 
education as a requirement for acceptance 
as a pilot trainee. Stress is laid on the 
ability to perform the duties assigned and 
not a scholarship. An analysis of the educa- 
poral qualifications of TCA’s pilots shows 
that :—- 


1.27% have grade 7 or 8 standing. 

6.30% have grade 9 or 10 standing. 

73.30% have grade 11 or 12 standing. 

17.53% have some university education, 
and 

1.6% are university graduates. 





100% 


This is a most moderate and inexpensive 
education and takes few if any of the adult 
years. No profession, and very few if any 
of the more highly paid positions in business 
or industry are attained with so little 
academic education and so early in life. It 
has been submitted that a pilot’s flying life 
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and again:— 


“One reason urged for high wages for 
flying personnel is that flying life expectancy 
is shorter than in business and industry. 
To what age pilots generally may be able 
to carry on as such is a moot question. The 
business of flying on its present scale is of 
such recent growth that statistics do not tell 
the whole story. TCA’s exhibit 23.1 shows 
the age distribution of pilots in U.S.A. owned 
aeroplanes. That exhibit is, in part, as 
follows:— 


All Airline Pilots 


Age Groups Number Per Cent 


JA raad UMGer sen. ceee 269 olan 
DOD We had teav. deer KARR 20 2,869 39.6 
ibe Sdsae es uc hysssabore ees 2,169 30.0 
Lao eee cee een ee 1232 17.0 
AN ANNE Ce ast noe ch Alaa 464 6.4 
GST 6 ae ad ee A ee” 139 1.9 
HOF Sand 'OVER: <b. gem 95 1.4 

GU adie ise ae sue atte RORY 100.0 








Considering the recent growth of the flying 
industry it is to be expected that the per- 
centages of those in their 40’s and 50’s will 
greatly increase in the years to come. 

The average of TCA’s Captains is 29.8 
years and the average age of First Officers 
is 26.8 years. These low averages are due 
to the fact that TCA is young and that 
commercial flying in this country is a com- 
paratively recent development.” 


and again :— 

“Tt can be stated with certainty that the 
present flying life expectancy of a pilot is 
much longer than was that expectancy when 
TCA pilots’ wages were first fixed in 1938. 
That element, therefore, as justifying high 
salaries is substantially reduced.” r ; 

“Because of this situation commercial air- 
lines had to compensate for this Risk or 
Hazard by offering high wages. 
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Today, commercial airlines are equipped 
with the most modern aircraft, navigation, 
communication and airport facilities. 

The hazard involved in flying a modern 
aircraft on a modern airline is no greater 
than the hazard in occupations representa- 
tive of many major industries in Canada 
and should have little weight in the con- 
sideration of pilots’ wages.” 


CPA Active Captains 
as at May 1/50 


Age Groups Number Per Cent 
BOO arid fim, tales <i sis is 3.03 
Uo] as sete soe Sencar ue, «30% 10 30.31 
AL seh aaacetnclolielakey ays: ais Sis 11 33.33 
Aad ei ereiaisls ss cise as 8 24.24 
GDA Mme Ome eh er este Sais iE 3.03 
SUA CLUE VEL uh. veiiciels 2 6.06 

3 


Information before the Board indicates 
that no sufficient study has been as yet 
made to determine with any accuracy what 
a flying life may be. 


With respect to First and Second Officers, 
the latter of whom are new employees 
employed as navigators, similar figures in 
respect to educational qualifications for the 
Company are as follows:— 

5.4% have grade 7 or 8 standing. 
17.9% have grade 9 or 10 standing. 
58.9% have grade 11 or 12 standing. 
14.3% have some university training. 
3.5% have graduated from university. 
The cost of flying training if obtained 

by an applicant at his own expense before 
seeking a position with the Company is 
shown in Exhibit 30 as $1,076 in order to 
obtain a commercial licence and an addi- 
tional $340 or 45 hours of link training and 
dual fiying to obtain instrument rating. 
For the past eight years pilots employed, 
with few exceptions, learned to fly in the 
Armed Forces. This policy has now 
changed and pilots of 21 years and upwards 
are employed. The last few have ranged 
in age from 22 to 28 and the Company 
now is endeavouring to employ pilots of 
21 who have the necessary certificate 
qualifications. The time to obtain the 
hours of flying experience is estimated as 
being within three or four months. The 
Company is very particular about the 
medical fitness of a candidate and from the 
many hundreds of applicants only a com- 
parative selected few are interviewed and 
of those many are found unfit. Candi- 
dates are put through a very stringent 
examination by the medical officer for the 
reason, it is said, that the Company deems 
it necessary in the interests of safety and 
from the pilot’s point of view he would 
not want a latent condition to develop 
which would prevent him from flying after 
he has spent some years as a pilot and 
reached a highly satisfactory position. After 
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an interview and a_ short theoretical 
assessment examination if the candidate is 
considered suitable he then goes to the 
medical examiner. At this point the per- 
centage of rejects would run about forty 
per cent. Then if a vacancy occurs the 
candidate is offered an appointment and 
he undergoes a series of specialized medical 
examinations, examinations on operation, 
regulations and traffic and a course with 
respect to flying the particular aircraft upon 
which he will be engaged. The entire 
procedure takes two or three weeks. The 
candidate is taken on payroll at the com- 
mencement of ground training. 


Comparisons with other professional 
occupations show that the admission by 
the pilots of their favoured position in 
respect to salaries is fully warranted. A 
somewhat related comparison would seem 
to be with ships’ officers and here the 
favoured position of the pilot is amply 
demonstrated. A First Officer of a coastal 
steamship earns from $245 to $267 per 
month as compared with an airlines First 
Officer who receives $370 per month after 
two years’ domestic service and up to $460 
per month on Pacific operations. The 
Ship’s Officer is also required to be certifi- 
cated and only reaches his position after 
years of service as third and second. officer. 
In coastal duties Captains in charge of the 
larger vessels of the Canadian Pacific 
receive from $344 to $410 per month as 
compared with airline captains of from 
$605 per month domestic to the proposed 
maximum of $1,000 on Trans-Pacific flights. 
The steamship captain is in command: of 
a ship carrying a crew from 110 to 150 
and up to 1,500 passengers and costing at 
present day prices in the neighbourhood of 
three to four million dollars. The steam- 
ship captain has normally served from 25 
to 30 years before taking command of a 
passenger ship. His responsibility in the 
coastal service includes an intimate knowl- 
edge of the many intricate and dangerous 
coastal channels under all conditions of 
weather and tide. He has navigational 
assistance but during fog andi particularly 
in snowstorms navigation is extremely 
dangerous and  nerve-racking although 
modern radar equipment where supplied 
is of great assistance. The responsibilities 
of the Master of a trans-Atlantic liner 
include elaborate navigational requirements 
and they are greater than the responsibilities 
of Captains in coastal service. The airlines 
Captain, however, rises after a few years 
service to a wage level considerably above 
that applicable to the master of the largest 
passenger liner in the Canadian Pacific 
fleet. 


As against the problems wnich are 
inherent in an aircraft and which are not 
common to both, a_ ship’s officer has 
disciplinary authority over the crew and is 
responsible in an emergency for the conduct 
and safety of a large passenger complement. 

Nevertheless, young men of high intel- 
ligence, high physical condition and above 
average in personality are selected from 
hundreds of applicants. The pilot must 
maintain himself at all times in first-class 
physical condition and be alert to condi- 
tions which might arise. The splendid 
standard that has been maintained to date 
in the Canadian Pacific Airlines should be 
continued and this Board is not of opinion 
that the present salaries should be lowered 
but rather that some increase should be 
given in domestic service and a reasonable 
salary rate fixed in Pacific service. 

As has been said, the Company took the 
position that comparison in wage or salary 
rates paid to pilots in the United States 
and those paid in Canada is not proper. 
In 1943 the question of comparison of wage 
rates between Canada and the United 
States came before the National War 
Labour Board and in its reasons for 
decision found in Case File N-1300 
Decision R.D. 242 it was said:— 


“Tn order to make proper comparisons 
with wage rates paid in similar jobs, posi- 
tions or occupational classifications in coun- 
tries other than Canada there would be 
required an involved and detailed study and 
examination of and inquiry and investigation 
into very many factors and conditions which 
were never contemplated by the Order. The 
whole policy of control of wages and prices 
in this Country is entirely distinct and 
unrelated to the economy of the United 
States.” 


In 1948 a Board of Conciliation under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Justice J. C. A. 
Cameron dealing with the same question 
in regard to railway rates of pay stated 
as follows:— 


“For many years the request for parity 
with United States wage rates has come 
before Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion and before the National War Labour 
Board. So far as we are aware, it has 
always been rejected. This Board is also 
of the opinion that there is no ground for 
adopting it on the present application.” 


The minority report made by the 
employees’ nominee agreed in the 
following :— 


“It may well be that as the economies of 
the two countries and the development of 
the Canadian railways evolve in the future 
a return to the principle of parity may 
become warranted and, indeed, justified. 
At the present time, however, the disparity 
in the economies of the two countries of 
their respective railways, and indeed of the 
wage structures, have been so altered that 


parity in wage rates, as requested, though 
having some moral force, would appear to be 
difficult and impractical.” 

Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson appointed as 
chairman of a board of conciliation in 
1950 dealing with the same question of 
railway wage rates stated as follows:— 


“Tt is abundantly clear that wages of all 
workers, not only of railroad employees but 
of all classes of wage-earners are higher in 
the United States than they are in Canada. 


. The same is true of the salaries and earnings 


of executives and professional men in the 
two countries. The fact is that the United 
States possesses a richer and more mature 
economy than Canada and that, presently 
at any rate, our production is not such as 
to afford us so high a standard of living as 
there is in the United States. Under present 
conditions sensible Canadians will, as they 
must, accept the fact that the earnings of 
the average Canadian are less than those of 
the average resident of the United States. 

If International comparisons of wage 
levels are to be made, the rates of wages in 
other countries with less mature economies 
than that of the United States might be 
compared with those in Canada. Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa are examples 
which spring to the mind. If these com- 
parisons were made, it would, we think, be 
found that Canadian wage levels are a 
matter for pride. To select, as the only 
standard of comparison, the wages paid in 
what is admittedly the richest country in 
the world, does not appear to us to be 
sound.” 


In comparing Canadian pilots’ wages with 
rates of United States pilots, in the report 
of the Conciliation Board under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Justice Adamson herein- 
before referred to he stated as follows:— 

“When TCA first employed pilots, the 
wages paid, no doubt, approximated what 
pilots in the U.S.A. earned. At that time 
the Canadian economy and the economy of 
the U.S.A. were close together. Today they 
are far apart. 

The decisions of the National War Labour 
Board and Canadian Conciliation Boards 
have recognized that there are fundamental 
differences in the Canadian and American 
economies, and have unanimously held that 
any comparison of wages should be confined 
to wages in Canada.” 


It is not necessary to deal at length 
with the reasons for the difference existing 
in the two economies but the quotations 
above mentioned amply demonstrate the 
position taken by the Company and with 
this contention this Board agrees. 

The rates of pay paid to pilots by 
companies operating out of Australia, 
Great Britain, France and other countries 
are considerably below those paid in the 
United States or in Canada. 

The economy of these countries is not 
similar to that of Canada and therefore 
also forms no satisfactory basis for 
comparison. 
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The Company further argues that it is 
not sound to compare wage rates paid by 
Trans-Canada Airlines with those to be paid 
by a private operation. ‘Trans-Canada Air- 
lines is a government-owned operation. It 
provides air transportation domestically on 
selected monopoly routes and provides air 
transportation between Canada and other 
countries. The Company is not permitted 
to operate in competition with Trans- 
Canada; East-West routes domestically are 
reserved by legislation specifically for TCA. 
The Company came into being in 1942 by 
the consolidation of a number of previously 
independent operations i.e. Arrow Airways 
Lines Limited, Canadian Airways Limited, 
Dominion Skyways Limited, Ginger Coote 
Airways Limited, MacKenzie Air Services 
Limited, Prairie Airways Limited, Starratt 
Airways and Transportation Limited, Wings 
Limited, Yukon Southern Air Transport 
Limited: and a controlling interest in 
Quebec Airways Limited. Letters patent 
were granted to Canadian Pacific Airlines 
Limited on January 31, 1942. Previously 
it had been government policy that no 
railway line could operate in the air field 
and then restricted operations were per- 
mitted. The routes mainly flown by the 
Company domestically are North and 
South. At the end of 1949 the Company 
owned thirty-six aircraft and during the 
year 1949 flew 4,350,498 revenue miles in 
domestic service and 419,811 revenue miles 
in Trans-Pacific service. Revenue pas- 
sengers carried during this period were 
125,984 on domestic and 842 trans-Pacific. 
TCA flew in domestic operations during 
1949—16,364,733 revenue miles. Its domestic 
route mileage of 8,085 represents about 
thirty-nine per cent of the total in Canada 
while its revenue miles were nearly seventy- 
five per cent of the total revenue miles 
flown in domestic operations. TCA’s 
financial results show a deficit in 1946 of 
$1,269,624 domestically increasing in 1949 
to $1,419,444. Its deficit in trans-Atlantic 
was $136,303 in 1947 and increased to the 
sum of $2,898,149 in 1949. The Right Hon. 
Mr. Howe, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, stated in the Company’s Railway 
Committee on April 3, 1950 in answer to 
questioning as follows:— 

“Tt is a prestige service in a way. If the 
travel increases we will be able to pull out 
of the red. If we can justify an increase 


in the number of aircraft we will probably 
make a much better showing.” 


And again :— 


“In the 1948 reports it was said that until 
Canada has a larger population or until the 
basic costs of air transport are reduced 
international flying must be _ regarded 
primarily as a long-term investment. I think 
that is a fair statement.” 
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And again :— 


“All you can do is to keep fighting the 
deficit and to build up trafic as much as 
you can.” 


Canadian Pacific Airlines, being a 
privately-owned company, must operate on 
the basis of economic factors in order to 
become a profitable enterprise. It is by 
legislation not an integrated system but 
must be rather a series of disconnected 
operations scattered across the country. 


In addition to handling a monopoly of 
the principal traffic routes in Canada and 
serving the principal centres (CPA being 
limited to North and South routes with 
one exception i.e. Vancouver to Calgary), 
TCA is directly associated with the carriage 
of mail. TCA on certain of its routes 
carries mail under contract with the post 
offices but other scheduled carriers only 
carry mail which is posted as air mail. 
First-class mail does not go by air on the 
routes of the Company but goes TCA. 
Again there are what may be described as 
hidden subsidies in respect of TCA. Air- 
ports are provided by the Department of 
Transport. Aids to navigation are also 
provided and staff to man the same. In 
many cases, such as at Williams Lake, 
Val D’Or and Rouyn, the Company must 
provide its own airport. In most cases 
radio ranges are provided by the Company 
and manned at its own expense and there 
is no cperating revenue from these. TCA 
does pay a nominal landing fee but that 
also is applicable to the Company. 


It was said that wages to employees of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and of the 
Canadian National Railways, one of which 
is government owned and the other a 
private enterprise, are similar. The answer 
to this argument is that the privately- 
owned railway has always been the yard- 
stick whereas in air travel the government- 
owned operation was first in the field with 
a definite monopoly and because of its 
subsidized character should not and cannot 
be the yardstick. 


The differences between the two are so 
substantial that the Board is of opinion 
that the salaries paid to pilots of the 
Company should not necessarily be the 
same as those paid to TCA. Nor are the 
salaries paid to pilots of Queen Charlotte 
Airlines, Maritime Central Airways and 
Central Northern Airways, all of which are 
scheduled Canadian airlines, to be relied 
upon in fixing the salaries of the Company 
pilots. All of these operations are small 
and confined. Queen Charlotte Airlines 
pays its captains a basic salary commencing 
at $155 per month for the lst year and 
raising to $215 per month for the 5th and 


succeeding years together with $3 per hour 
flying time for a maximum monthly flying 
time of 100 hours. Maritime Central pays 
a flat salary basis to its captains com- 
mencing at $350 per month for the Ist 
year and increasing to $450 for the 3rd and 
subsequent years. Limit of time is 85 
hours. Central Northern Airways pays a 
basic salary of $130 for the 1st year in- 
creasing to $180 in the 6th and subsequent 
years together with 3 cents per mile flying 
time. First officers are used by QCA and 
MCA and in the former are paid a basic 
salary of $155 per month for the Ist 6 
months increasing to $215 in the 3rd year 
and thereafter together with $1 per hour 
flying time while in the latter operation 
1st officers commence at $200 per month 
flat salary increasing to $275 for the third 
and subsequent years. It will be noted 
that the present salaries paid to pilots by 
the Company both on flat and mountain 
terrain greatly exceed those paid by any 
of the other scheduled air services save 
TCA. 


There is other unscheduled service in 
Canada. The British Columbia govern- 
ment operates one aircraft and employs 
one pilot at a salary of $300 per month. 
The Saskatchewan government pilots’ 
salaries range from $250 to $310 per month 
spread over a five-year period plus a 
commission of $1 per hour for each hour 
flown over 500 hours per year and a 
further commission of $2 per hour for each 
hour flown over 85 hours per month. An 
average salary would therefore appear to 
be about $350 per month. In the Manitoba 
Air Service there are three pilot classifica- 
tions commencing at $150 per month to 
$225 per month, the latter of which attains 
a maximum $275 per month after five years’ 
service and the Base Superintendent is paid 
a salary of $300 to a maximum of $350 
per month after five years’ service. Qualifi- 
cations include university entrance and 
flying experience ranging from five hundred 
hours to 1,500 hours depending on the 
classification. The Ontario government has 
two classifications and salaries are estab- 
lished on an annual basis, the maximum 
rate being $300 per month. The Dominion 
Government has a Civil Aviation Branch 
of the Department of Transport staffed 
with inspectors whose responsibility it is to 
ensure that both the operators and pilots 
adhere to regulations and are qualified to 
take the operation for which they are 
licensed. These inspectors are paid by the 
Dominion Government a maximum of $300 
per month. Initial qualification require- 
ments are high school education, several 
years’ experience, from 750 to 1,000 hours 


as pilot in charge of am aircraft and a 
public transport certificate. The District 
Inspector reeeives a maximum salary of 
$350. (The quoted rates were those in 
effect in 1948 and are extracted from the 
Report of the Conciliation Board of which 
Mr. Justice Adamson was chairman.) 

There was some discussion as to the 
method of pay. The Pilots Association 
originally requested in respect of Captains 
a flat rate instead of the present base pay 
plus flying pay. 

Some airlines pay the pilots on a 
formula basis and some on a flat basis 
and the tendency seems now to indicate 
an increase in base pay agreements. When 
the Company was formed some of the lines 
which were already in operation used the 
flat rate and some used a formula basis 
and the Company has continued the 
formula basis and desires to so continue. 
The Company did submit proposals on the 
flat pay basis which the Pilots Associa- 
tion found to be undesirable because the 
safeguards which the Company felt should 
be set out were so onerous that an alter- 
native formula basis was suggested by the 
Pilots Association. The Company feels that 
3, flat monthly rate is not satisfactory in 
its type of operations either to it or to the 
pilots. The formula basis was adopted to 
remedy the inequities and to establish a 
method of payment to provide the closest 
possible relationship to the service rendered 
by a Captain. It is said that it has been 
reasonably fair both to the Captains and 
to the Company and no sound reason has 
been advanced which would justify depart- 
ing from it at this time. It is an incentive 
pay in that it encourages Captains to 
operate extra or non-scheduled trips within 
the limits of his monthly flying hours. 
Where flying over different terrain presents 
different responsibilities it would seem that 
the present formula basis with present 
equipment is or should be more satisfactory 
to both parties and the Pilots Association 
does not seriously disagree. 


One of the reasons advanced by the 
Pilots Association for flat rate pay was that 
there is a lag in the payment of the flying 
pay. Until comparatively recently this lag 
amounted to about two weeks, that is to 
say, the flying pay of a Captain paid on 
the basis of $5 or $6.25 for flat and mountain 
terrain respectively would be paid on the 
15th of January for the previous month of 
December whereas recently this lag has 
extended for an additional month i.e. pay- 
ment would be made on the 15th of 
February for the hours flown in the previous 
December. The Pilots Association right- 
fully complains of this delay. Necessary 
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adjustments should be made in the account- 
ing system so that payment can be made 
not later than the 15th of the month 
following the time that it is earned. 


(a) (1) Captains Domestic 

This Board recommends that the base 
pay of all Captains flying domestic be 
increased by approximately 74 per cent and 
that flying pay of $5 per hour on flat 
terrain and $6.25 per hour on mountain 
terrain remain as it is at the present time. 
The salary rates of Captains would there- 
fore be as follows:— 


Captains Basic Salary* 
Laie yeas teh. nee ten Penns bee $194.00 
PEASV EAT. wravicst mee Bl eee seen 210.00 
OFONSV CRG src tee cede Ae ee 226.00 
ALON YVGAT oe reyes HS ea ae 242.00 - 
GUL SY Gat eon al wees esha. ee 258 .00 
OLIGVears enh seks ee ae 274.00 
LON RVCALW ade ok oa ese ase 290.00 
StH SVEAT ae tes Pee ee 306 . 00 
Whereas iter: ay Soci cccss ers or 323.00 





* + $5.00 per hour flat terrain. 
+$6.25 per hour mountain terrain. 


(2) Furst Officers Domestic 


No change was suggested by the Pilots 
Association in the starting rate for First 
Officers Domestic but it was suggested that 
after the 5th six months the rate be in- 
creased from $370 to $420. The Board 
recommends an increase of $30 per month 
in salary for those who remain as First 
Officers after three years so that the 
schedule would be as follows:— 


First Officers 
[SG ROsImOntNAY eae te so, Ae ee $270.00 


ALCO STON HS, -.a0he ee beiet et a tenets 295.00 
SLO: -OF NOUNS I Ane, 2 Pee, oe 320.00 
ACD 10) LON LS oe ces ee eet Se 345 .00 
Dis GaMlonthst edee tem. ke eee 370.00 
CREA LLETS 2608 eine Gee kee oe 400.00 


(2) Captains and First Officers D.C -4 


The Pilots Association requests a differ- 
ential of $100 per month as_ between 
Captains flying D.C.-2 equipment and 
Captains flying D.C.-4 equipment and a 
differential of $30 per month for First 
Officers. The main argument for such a 
differential is that the increased complexity 
of the craft and increased responsibility 
warrants the same. The Company did not 
seriously argue against a differential and in 
fact at one stage in the negotiations either 
prior to or before the Conciliation Officer 
the Company had offered a differential of 
$50 in base pay to Captains but no differ- 
ential to First Officers. The Company’s 
position now, however, is that while it was 
thought at one time that 4-engine planes 
could operate economically on many of the 
domestic routes that further investigation 
had shown that this was not feasible and 
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therefore the decision was made not to use 
Canadair IV. It is stated that the Com- 
pany’s present domestic routes are not 
adaptable to the use of 4-engine planes and 
that it will not be the Company’s policy 
to use 4-engine planes with the present 
route pattern. The traffic, however, on 
two routes in certain seasons of the year 
is such that advantage does accrue by using 
the larger equipment. The routes are the 
Vancouver-White Horse and a section of 
the Vancouver-Prince Rupert run namely 
from Vancouver to Sandspit. There is, 
however, not enough 4-engine flying time 
domestically to use a full crew on such 
equipment. At the present time no more 
than one trip a week during a normal 
period is expected and that only on the 
Vancouver to White Horse route which 
would use only a small portion of a crew’s 
time. Rather than an increase in base pay 
it would seem that the additional compen- 
sation might well be by way of an 
increase in flying pay. The Company 
suggested that this increase be to $6.70 per 
hour but the Board considers this insuffi- 
cient. The Board recommends that for 
the temporary situation Captains be paid 
$7.25 per hour flying time while engaged 
in a D.C-4 or other 4-engine equipment 
domestically and whether flying flat or 
mountain terrain. 

No differential is made between 2-engine 
and 4-engine equipment in the salaries of 
First Officers by TCA and in many other 
airlines. The Board is of opinion that 
since the First Officers must. be capable 
and ready at all times to take over the 
craft and for other reasons there seems no 
sound reason why a differential should 
not be made. This Board recommends 
that salaries of First Officers flying D.C.-4 
or other 4-engine aircraft for the temporary 
situation be increased by $40 per month 
over those recommended in respect of the 
2-engine equipment, and that such increase 
be applicable pro rata to the time occupied 
in flying in the respective equipment. 

(b) (1) Captains Pacific 

The Association proposal is that Pacific 
salaries for Captains after eighteen months’ 
service be $1,100 per month based on a 
900-hour year plus $12 per hour for a 
maximum of 100 hours per annum. This 
rate is compared with TCA’s Atlantic 
operations which are on a basic rate of 
$1,000 per month plus $13 per hour for a 
maximum of 120 hours and averages at 
$1,130 per month and is compared with 
North-West Airlines (Orient) which on the 
basis of an 85-hour month reaches $1,246.75. 

The Company, on the other hand, com- 
pares the rate which it proposes with that 
of its principal Pacific competitor namely 


British Commonwealth Pacific Lines. 
Captains on the latter are paid less than 
half the amount which the Company 
proposes and their salaries include flight 
pay and travelling allowance. The Com- 
pany’s proposal is on the basis of 1,020 


Company Association 


Proposal Proposal 
DEUMURINODUNE.ohea.. cs 850 1,100 
Sa AGeNOn tb as cs 900 1,150 
SLrUsoeMontnss os... 950 1,200 
ShteOtmontns, ee oa. 1,000 
CMV ORT hii trcueis ee eek 
UIMAVOALS fo 5 Mibns a sce s 





A substantial amount of training is 
required before Captains on domestic lines 
are considered properly equipped to fly 
Pacific and during this period not only is 
the pay of the Captain on his domestic 
rate carried on but special provision is 
made for living expenses. Also during 
Pacific flights the Company pays all the 
pilots’ expenses and these have been 
extended as hereinbefore referred to. The 
same arguments apply to the rates paid 
by BCPA as to those paid on American 
airlines and comparison therefore is not 
sound because of the material difference in 
the economy of Canada and Australia. A 
fair basis of remuneration would be to 
extend the increases proposed by the Com- 
pany beyond two years and to provide for 


Company Association 
Proposal Proposal 
WeGewORINOTILNS |. . cies os 380 560 
DudeO Months. ....:.. 400 550 
SLC OMONthS . <2 c's 420 600 
tie GO WHONGtHS.«...... 440 
cue Os MONTHS. .: ~. is. 
mrereatter® . 2.00.3... 460 


hours per annum. Reduced to a common 
denominator the comparisons except that 
the Association proposes 1,000 hours and 
BCPA operates 1,000 hours while the Com- 
pany and TCA are based on 1,020 hours 
is as follows:— 


BCPA 
TCA NWA Grades 1 to 3 
1,030 308 -390.13 
1,080 308 -390.13 
1,130 313.13-400.40 
313.13-400.40 
1,246.75 318 .27-410.67 


323.40-420.93 





payment of $1,075 per month thereafter. 
The Board therefore recommends that the 
rates of pay for Captains Pacific be as 
follows :— 


Captains Pacific Salary 
lsthGtmonths:.c. coe eee eee 850 
BnceGe mon tigi s he eae 900 
SrdyvOsmon ths: acces ee eee 950 
Ath Gemionihie’ «= see ern en eee te 1,000 
Lieren | tera cca ety ay. ee eee 1,075 


(2) First Officers Pacific 
Comparisons with respect to First Officers 
on the same basis as Captains’ salaries are 
set out below, the last 100 hours being 
computed in the Association’s proposal at 
$6 per hour and in TCA at $6.25 per hour. 
The rates on this basis are as follows:— 


BCPA 


TCA. NWA Grades 1 to 3 
195.07-246.40 

462.50 (Probationers 154) 
502.50 195 .07-246.40 
542.50 Dal -251.53 
670 23 hee 251253 


236 .13-256 .67 





First Officers Domestic would ordinarily 
obtain promotion by transferring to Pacific 
duty and since the salaries domestic have 
been increased by $30 per month and the 
Company’s proposals must have been based 
on the old rate the Board recommends 
that the salaries of First Officers Pacific 
be as follows:— 


Be emOe TOMES athe kk aw oe ae ss $410.00 
PROM GRIT ON CUS teh got ek oka becsdacac'e 430.00 
SE PMEIRTTOME Se oi. cos cce veces nc ss + « 450.00 
PUGOETROTTNG. 9%... . cc. cuss eee 470.00 
PEG INON hei, ale ke. ll. 470.00 
SO CCR 490.00 


(3) Second Officers Pactfic 
The Company proposes a rate from $270 
for the first six months to $370 after two 
years. The Pilots Association takes the 
position that the Second Officers employed 


by the Company are trained by them as 
pilots and navigators whereas in TCA and 
NWA Orient the Second Officer is a 
navigator only and that the requested 
salary of $500 per month is low as com- 
pared to TCA’s salary to its Second Officers 
of $542.50 and to North-West Airlines 
Orient of $600. It is noted that in the 
figures given by the Pilots Association the 
top rate in TCA for Second Officers is the 
same as the top rate for First Officers and 
in North-West Airlines Orient there is a 
difference of only $10. The explanation for 
the similarity is that a navigator on TCA 
and NWA Orient remains as such and does 
not become a pilot. Such rates would not 
be reasonable in the Company’s operations. 
The position of Second Officer is a new one 
in the Company’s service and the inten- 
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tion is to obtain young men preferably of 
ihe age of twenty-one and to train them 
as navigators. On entering the service they 
must have a commercial flying licence and 
would therefore have some pilot training. 
Promotion would then be to First Officer 
Pacific and then to Captain Domestic and 
then to Captain Pacific. If this progres- 
sion is reasonable then there should be 
progression of salary. As with First Officers 
the Company must have based its pro- 
posals on the rate domestic then in force 
and in line with recommendations already 


made the Board recommends that the 
salaries of Second Officers be:— 

(UES MPR ie entutaunetchs Braman matte etn msec $300.00 
rate lLay J 000) ANE Os ioah ee eseeenO Gioic. a4 couch wear — BY) 
OPO ab UINORtHS. fies +e Se ees 350.00 
Ate Ge Worth Se.eeseneick sen betersrrerree 375.00 
tH 2G WOU GIS. eso bate. aeerentacm eras te 400.00 
MTHETCALTEL sates sis pus She ee tere ne eee 400.00 


(c) Reserve Captains 

A Reserve Captain has been defined in 
the definition hereinbefore set out. This is 
a temporary classification. A Reserve 
Captain is a senior First Officer who has 
been “checked out” by the Company as a 
Captain. A permanent appointment is not 
open for him and in the meantime he has 
permanent employment as First Officer and 
takes over as Captain when one of the 
Captains is off for illness or other reasons. 
At the present time a Reserve Captain is 
paid a First Officer’s salary while flying as 
First Officer and while flying as Captain is 
paid his First Officer’s pay together with 
$2.50 per hour for all flying time that he 
is in command of an aircraft. The Pilots 
Association has requested that Reserve 
Captains be paid at Captain rates for all 
times flown while acting in the capacity of 
Captain and First Officers’ rate for time 
flown as First Officer. This would mean 
that while flying as Captain a Reserve 
Captain would receive the basic Captain’s 
pay which would be at the start of the 
scale ie. (presently) $180 per month 
together with $5 per hour flying pay while 
flying flat terrain and $6.25 per hour flying 
pay while flying mountain terrain. Since 
he is a Senior First Officer and First 
Officers are paid a flat salary he would be 
probably in receipt of $370 per month and 
would be paid his first officer flying time at 
this rate. The difference lies in whether 
while flying as Captain he should receive 
the proportion of $370 per month +$2.50 
per hour flying time or $180 per month 
+$5 flying time flat terrain or $6.25 per 
hour flying time mountain terrain. There 
would seem to be very little difference and 
what there is may be in favour of the 
Reserve Captain. Since the suggested 
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France but 


method of payment would make the book- 
keeping more difficult there seems no reason 
why the present method should not be 
carried on and this Board so recommends. 


3. Allowances for Uniforms 


The Association requests that the Com- 
pany pay one-half the cost of any uniform 
which pilots are required to wear in accor- 
dance with Company regulations and also 
the full cost of badges, buttons and insignia. 
At the present time badges, buttons and 
insignia are provided by the Company. 
The Company arranges for the purchase of 
necessary uniforms at a wholesale rate and 
allows pilots to pay for them through 
instalment payroll deduction. ‘The Com- 
pany does not contribute to the cost of 
uniforms or work clothes of any grade of 
its employees. Uniforms are supplied to 
the pilots on some airlines particularly in 
certain lines flying out of Britain and 
in those cases the pilot’s 
remuneration is very much smaller than 
that paid in Canada. In the opinion of 
the Board, pilots’ remuneration is suffi- 
cient to enable them to supply their own 
uniforms and it is not recommended that 
the Company should contribute the 
requested portion. 


4, Allowances for Life Insurance 

All pilots are covered by Workmen’s 
Compensation Board at the expense of the 
Company. Group life insurance is avail- 
able to the Pilots at favourable rates and 
the limit has recently been raised to 
$10,000. Since limitation of flying hours 
and the very favourable level of earnings 
are based partly on the assumption of 
occupational hazards there seems no reason 
why the Company should contribute 
towards the cost of premiums for specified 
amounts of insurance for pilots in either 
domestic or overseas service. 


5. Limitation of Time on Overseas Service 


This question was not brought before 
the Conciliation Officer but it was said 
that a recommendation of the Board would 
be much appreciated. When the Pacific 
service was established there was no time 
limitation placed upon the pilot as to the 
length of time the Company would require 
him to serve before he could bid out from 
Pacific service back into domestic lines. 
Later it was a provision of the bidding and 
so bulletined that those who applied should 
serve on Pacific for at least three years 
before being permitted to bid for a 
vacancy on domestic. The suggestion of 
the Pilots Association is that a pilot should 
be permitted to bid back into domestic 
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after eighteen months of Pacific service. 
The Company, on the other hand, considers 
that the cost of training a pilot for the 
overseas service is very substantial and that 
three years is not a very severe restriction. 


The Northern route is the most trying 
to the pilot and the Board’s opinion is and 
it so recommends that after 24 months 
flying Northern route or three years flying 
Southern or thirty months flying combined 
Northern and Southern the Captain may 
bid out of Pacific service into domestic. 
Furthermore, after service of a period of 
eighteen months on the Northern route a 
pilot may not be removed to the Southern 
route without his consent. 


6. Effective Date of Pay 


The Board recommends that increases in 
salaries on domestic routes be retroactive 
to August 1, 1949 and rates in Pacific 
service be retroactive. to the date of 
appointment on overseas route. 

All of which is respectfully submitted this 
day of January A.D. 1951. 


(Sgd.) J. E. Eaves. 
(Sgd.) JoHN Groves GOULD. 


Minority Report 
and Recommendations 


To the 
Hon. the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


It is with regret that I am unable to 
agree with the Majority Report and 
Recommendations. Certain preliminary 
statements seem advisable in order to place 
my views on record. Preamble to the 
recommendations is made in an endeavour 
to set forth the dispute as seen through the 
eyes of this member. 


The Company operates a carrier service 
by air and I believe that in order to 
succeed and to have the confidence of the 
general public it is essential that certain 
conditions exist. 

The primary consideration in the opera- 
tion of an air transport should be the 
safety of its passengers. The secondary 
consideration—that of operating at a profit. 
This safety of passengers depends on two 
factors, the first of which is the Company’s 
prerogative, that of supplying suitable air- 
craft and pilots to fly them. The second 
factor depends on the pilot’s skill, ability, 
physical fitness, mental alertness coupled 
with an important factor known as working 
conditions. It is interesting to note that 
Dr. Edward P. Warner, President of the 
Council and Director-General of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, in the 
preface of a book entitled “Human Factors 


in Air Transport Design” by Dr. Ross A. 
McFarland states as follows: “Accumulating 
experience is making us increasingly aware 
of the dependence of the safety record not 
only on the pilots’ physical and mental 
condition, but also on their working 
conditions.” 


Nothing could be more obvious than the 
fact that an air line whose safety record 
commences to fall loses the confidence of 
the public and is on the road to failure. 
It seems self-evident that pilots, while in 
the air either operating a plane or flying 
as a deadhead crew are subjected to con- 
stant fatigue for the reason that they are 
flying at high altitudes, confined in a 
limited space and subjected to constant 
noise. With their knowledge of flying they 
are always aware of danger presenting 
itself in various forms. It is therefore 
essential that flying hours, deadheading or 
otherwise be limited in accordance with 
some well established practice generally 
accepted by specialists in that field of 
endeavour. I feel compelled to accept as 
an uncontradicted fact the statements of 
Dr. Ross A. McFarland in his book 
“Human Factors in Aircraft Design” where 
he states on page 384—“As aircraft increase 
in size and complexity, the responsibility 
placed on the pilot becomes greater and 
severe demands may be made on his 
physical strength as well as on his motor 
skills and reaction time” and) continued on 
page 476—“A consideration of the duties 
in piloting large transports showed that 
the number of instruments and controls that 
must be observed and manipulated has 
approached the limits of human capabili- 
ties; this indicates that a differentiation of 
function is an absolute necessity in the 
interest of safety and efficiency. The pilot 
is able to operate only a limited number 
of controls, switches and levers within a 
given time interval. In addition, there are 
psychological handicaps in regard to 
attending to so many items simultaneously. 
The trend is towards greater rather than 
less complexity in the pilot’s duties 
because of the addition of traffic and radar 
controls to the flight instruments already 
present.” 

It is self-evident that pilots operating 
large transports and having to manipulate 
and observe a great number of instru- 
ments and controls are subjected to an 
ever present nerve strain and in addition 
to this are faced with the fact that a 
mistake on their part could have most 
serious results to the plane, passengers and 
themselves. They are also aware that 
should they make a mistake in judgment 
and damage the plane they are most likely 
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to lose their licence and position, their very 
means of livelihood. One therefore con- 
cludes that pilots must at all cost, be free 
from undue mental or physical fatigue. 


I listened with interest and attention to 
lengthy and exhaustive presentations of the 
case by both Company and pilots and have 
read the transcripts of evidence, the briefs 
and the numerous exhibits filed and find 
myself in a position of being unable to 
agree with the other members of the Board. 
The disagreement is in part the result of 
my belief that some principle should be 
adopted and a precedent followed in 
resolving the questions in dispute. 

The question of ability to pay was not 
raised by the Company and is therefore not 
an issue. I do not favour the adoption 
of US. rates of pay but I think that it 
should be remembered im comparing wages 
of pilots in Canada and U.S.A., with others, 
that the air line pilot is not an industrial 
worker, is not hampered in productivity, as 
Canadian industrial workers are by com- 
parison with his American counterpart by 
any lack of facilities for mass production. 
The pilot is a technical man flying similar 
aircraft through the same atmosphere, often 
over the same routes, using the same 
gasoline and the same facilities and having 
at least as great skill and as high physical 
standards as the American pilot. 

The CPA argued that a comparison of 
wages paid to American Pilots is unjust, 
but the CPR which controls the CPA and 
fixes its policies, argued differently in its 
Brief before the Royal Commission on 
Transportation and stated as follows:— 

“The most impressive single political- 
economic fact in the moderm world is the 
power of the United States to maintain a 
rapid rate of increase in its productivity per 
worker in the face of increases in the 
number employed (and decreases in the 
average number of hours worked in the 
year). The result is an increase in total 
national product over any period such as a 
generation, which can only be described as 
startling. Canada is exposed to the full 
competition of that immensely vital 
economy throughout the whole breadth of 
the country. It must meet that competi- 
tion or be gradually pushed aside in the 
economy of this continent. In fact it has 
not only held its own but stands higher 
now than it did at the opening of the 
century.” 


Thus Canadian Pacific makes the points 
that :— 


1. It is proper to draw comparisons 
between conditions in the United States 
and Canada. 
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2. Although Canada has had to face 
strong competition from the United States 
in the past, she has successfully met that 
competition and stands higher now than 
at the beginning of the century. 


I find it necessary at this time to state 
I do not believe that American scale of 
wages can properly be applied in Canada 
for many reasons too obvious for discussion 
at this time. But all together apart from 
any question of amount of salary it is 
certainly proper to examine the trends in 
sularies in air transportation in the US., 
our closest neighbour which has the nearest 
comparable form of living scale and where 
many of the world’s greatest airlines 
operate. 


I am of the opinion that no sound reason 
was advanced by the Company why there 
should not be equal pay for equal service. 
However in searching for a precedent for 
this conciliation, it is my opinion that the 
pay and working conditions existing in 
the Trans Canada Airlines is a comparable, 
just and proper guide in arriving at a 
settlement of this dispute. 

It should be pointed out that the Pilots 
Association is the certified bargaining agent 
with both the CPA and the TCA and for 
many obvious reasons it is logical that 


- similar contracts should be entered into by 


the pilots with both airlines. It seems 
equally obvious that these contracts should 
for the benefit of all parties terminate at 
the same time and negotiations between 
the pilots and the Companies should be 
entered into jointly. Your member is 
satisfied from the evidence that the duties 
and operations in general are similar and 
if any difference exists the evidence points 
to the pilot of the CPA having more 
difficult and hazardous routes to fly. This 
is substantiated by the evidence that the 
CPA has instrument flying routes off the 
airways where other aircraft neither report 
their position nor are aware of the position 
of others. This matter was dealt with at 
some considerable length in the Pilots’ Brief 
and is mentioned later in this report and 
the argument is strongly supported by the 
facts. 


The majority of the Board arrived at the 
conclusion that the TCA is a “prestige 
service” and for that reason cannot be 
used as a proper yardstick in this concilia- 
tion. With deference to contrary opinions 
the Company used this merely as a red 
herring. 

No better example of the propriety of 
comparing operations of the two air lines 
may be found than that which is avail- 
able to us in the history of employer- 
employee relations with respect to the 


parent bodies of the same two airlines. 
TCA is wholly owned by the CNR while 
CPA is wholly owned by the CPR. The 
two railways have for years negotiated 
their labour contracts together and for 
years wages, for comparable classifications, 
have been identical in both operations. 

The map attached to the report shows 
the extensive routes, transcontinentally and 
feeder, operated by this Company. 

Assuming for the sake of argument that 
such a conclusion was correct it is certain 
that the Canadian Pacific would be the first 
to deny that anyone was giving a service 
that carried more prestige than their own. 
It must be remembered that the CPA is 
owned and controlled by the CPR and is 
an integral part of one of the world’s 
greatest and’ finest transportation systems. 
This system known to all Canadians and 
for which we have reason to be proud) is 
known the world over for its capable 
management, dependability and luxurious 
service. 


It is indeed worthy of note that the 
expensive and luxurious Canadian Pacific 
boats have been withdrawn and air trans- 
portation has taken their place, at I believe 
a great saving of cost to the Company. 
This is merely keeping abreast with progress 
and is in keeping with a more speedy and 
economical service satisfactory to the 
travelling public. 

On January 4 of 1951, the Canadian 
Australasian Line’s ss. Aorangi set sail from 
Vancouver on its last Trans-Pacific run 
(Canadian-Pacific). Because the Aorangi 
has been the major surface travel link 
between North America and the Antipodes 
for more than a year, its removal means 
that the only way to get to Australia and 
New Zealand from North America after 
January 4 will be via air. Unless, of 
course, the traveller wishes to go the long 
way around, via the Mediterranean or 
South Africa. 


Over a year ago, the Matson Line, an 
American shipping firm removed its last 
passenger ship from the run to Australdsia. 
All that will remain after the removal of 
the Aorangi is a freight and passenger 
service offered by the Carpenter Line 
(Canadian). And since the Carpenter ships 
can carry just twelve passengers on each 
voyage, the latter being spaced several 
weeks apart, there seems to be little doubt 
that the Pacific passenger carrying trade has 
been abandoned by the shipping firms, 
leaving a clear field to the a lines. 

In Australia recently Mr. G. E. Gray, 
TCA General Supervisor of Agency and 
Interline Relations said that the number 
of people choosing to fly to the U.K. via 


the Pacific and Canada had increased by 
over a hundred per cent in the last twelve 
months. 


The late Labour Minister, the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, told Canadian Labour: 
“Produce more and earn more.” It is a 
point often debated whether this or that 
group of workers has in fact increased) its 
contribution to the nation’s economy in 
return for increased earnings. But it seems 
quite obvious that the air line pilots of 
CPA have contributed and are contributing 
more to that Company. As aircraft in- 
crease in size, the pilot accepts heavier 
responsibility and transports more _ pas- 
sengers, more freight andi express, more air 
mail, per air mile flown. As aircraft in- 
crease in complexity in the pursuit of 
greater efficiency, speed, regularity and 
passenger comfort, the technical knowledge 
and skill of the pilot have increased to 
keep pace. As the Company’s routes are 
converted from visual and day flying 
services to instrument and night operations, 
the pilot, by the exercise of the greater 
flying skill and increased knowledge of 
weather, radio and navigation which such 
conversion entails, has built up a record 
of a greater percentage of flights com- 
pleted, raising, without jeopardizing safety, 
the record of the Company for punctuality 
and regularity of operation, enhancing its 
reputation and hence its revenue. 

As the routes of CPA have been pushed 
half way across the world, to Australia, 
Japan and China, the air line pilot has 
gone forth, building up the experiences of 
the Company in flying overseas routes, and 
in meeting the notoriously difficult and 
dangerous weather conditions of the Aleu- 
tians. The hazards of the latter route have 
lately been increased by its proximity to 
the war area, and on both routes by the 
congestion arising from the phenominally 
increased airway traffic due to the UN war 
effort. 

On CPA’s domestic routes also, the 
hazards are in some cases increased by the 
nature of the operations. Most airlines such 
as the TCA fly over controlled “airways’”— 
paths in the sky wherein traffic is con- 
trolled by government authority, the posi- 
tions and altitude of all other aircraft are 
known, and radio ranges are provided by 
the government, so that even at night or 
when: flying by instruments in clouds, the 
pilot is reasonably assured that although 
other unseen aircraft are about they will 
pass safely. 

CPA, on the other hand, has some 
instrument flying routes off the airways, 
where other aircraft neither report their 
position nor are aware of the positions of 
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others. These latter machines, if flying 
by visual contact with the ground, avoid 
collision with others by visual means, and 
en route, avoid aircraft flying on instru- 
ments by staying away from clouds. But 
the aircraft which has flown through clouds 
to reach its destination must necessarily on 
arrival come down through the ceiling into 
the middle of this unreported traffic. At 
Red Lake, Ontario, for instance, CPA pilots 
let down on instruments by reference to a 
low powered radio beacon (not a regular 
radio range) into ceilings of 500 feet, and 
it is not uncommon to break through at 
speeds approaching two miles a minute—176 
feet per second-to discover a floatplane 
within a few feet of the ceiling and directly 
ahead. It is perfectly legal and normal for 
the other aircraft to be there unreported, 
as Canadian Air Regulations place no 
restrictions on aircraft flying by visual flight 
rules outside a coastal area and below 700 
feet altitude measured from the ground. 
But this situation has given rise to some 
near misses at such places-as Red Lake, 
and no doubt explains in part why the 
Great-West Life Assurance Company 
charges higher premiums on the lives of 
CPA pilots than on those of TCA. 

No evidence was given by the Company 
to show that they were im any way 
dissatisfied with their progress or profit 
from Trans Pacific operations. And evi- 
dence was given that the Company was 
extending and not reducing their service. 
It seems only logical to conclude in view 
of the vast experience of the CPR in trans- 
portation that they not only intend to stay 
in business but to compete with all con- 
tenders in respect to similar services. I am 
therefore forced to the conclusion that if 
the CPA intends to protect the public by 
employing the very best pilots available it 
is necessary in order to attract them to the 
Company’s services to have working condi- 
tions similar and to have a rate of pay 
comparable to that of the Trans Canada 
Airlines, which rate of pay is lower than 
that paid to American pilots on similar 
service. The following recommendations 
are therefore made: I concur with the find- 
ings of the Majority Report set forth on 
page 3 and 4 of the said report that agree- 
ment had been reached on the following 
matters :— 


1. Definition—Captain, 
Second Officer. 


2. Certain aspects of hours of service 
(domestic). 


First Officer, 


3. Expenses and income tax allowance 
for pilots permanently transferred to 
bases abroad. 
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. Seniority. 

. Seniority list. 

. Loss of seniority. 

. Filling of First Officer vacancies on 
domestic. 


8. Clauses covering definition of moun- 
tain terrain. 

9. Clause covering reserve captain 
length of service for pay purposes. 


This should constitute a firm agreement 
between the pilots and the Company on 
these matters without prejudice to the 
issues set out in the Company’s Brief 
(page 8, paragraph 18) and dealt with 
during this hearing. The terms of the 
matter agreed upon are set forth at the 
bottom of page 4 in the Majority Report 
and continue on to the top of page 9 and 
are more specifically therein set forth. 

The main issues in dispute fall into the 
following categories :— 


Io of 


1. Hours of service including a con- 
sideration of flying hours credit for 
vacation. 

(a) Domestic. 
(b) Pacific. 
(c) Flying hours credit for vacation. 
(d) Deadheading. 
2. Salaries. 
(a) Domestic. 
(1) Captains and First Officers 
2-engine equipment. 
(2) Captains and First Officers 
4-engine equipment. 
(b) Pacific. 
(1) Captains. 
(2) First Officers. 
(3) Second Officers. 
(c) Reserve Captains. 


3. Allowance for Uniforms. 


4. Life insurance to be provided by 
the Company. 


5. Limitation of time on _ overseas 
service. 


6. Retroactivity of pay increase if any 


domestic and of established rate — 


Pacific. 
7. Domestic 4-engine flying. 
I now proceed to deal with the issues and 


disputes as to which I am in disagreement 
with the majority. 


Hours of Service 


Same as TCA, both as to 2 and 4 Engine 
Equipment. 


Hours on Pactfic 
It is recommended that any contract 
entered into between the Company and. the 
pilots should contain a clause that “no pilot 
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shall be allowed to exceed the hours speci- 
fied herein.” This is for the express purpose 
of preventing any officer of the Company 
from saying to a pilot words to the effect 
“You volunteer to take this flight don’t 
you?” which would put the pilot in a very 
difficult position as he would feel that in 
order to obtain advancement with the 
Company he could not properly refuse such 
a request. The limitation of pilot flying 
time is of tremendous importance to pro- 
fessional pilots, air transportation Com- 
panies and to the travelling public; and 
the results of this question will have a 
definite bearing on the length of the career 
of the pilot thus affecting himself and his 
employer and will be closely related to 
safety which is vital to all concerned. The 
piloting of an aircraft in schedule service 
involves intelligent action of the type which 
depends on the insight into the connection 
of things and events and’ upon their casual 
relationships; the exercise of vigilant fore- 
thought, rapid and accurate movement, 
split second timing, muscle co-ordination 
and involve essential nervous processes 
which are most extravagant in energy 
expenditure. 


The Pilots’ duties most calculated to 
induce mental fatigue are also of a type 
which suffer most from its affects. When 
in industry, fatigue causes a falling off of 
production, in the case of the pilot the 
usual symptoms, inability to pay attention, 
failing memory, reduced capacity to concen- 
trate and co-ordinate may have fatal 
results. For these amongst many reasons 
established Airline Companies have in most 
instances entered into agreements with the 
pilots that 75 hours flying time should be 
the basic maximum per month for moun- 
tain terrain and for 4-engine equipment. 
In an endeavour to comply with the desires 
of the Airline Companies the pilots have 
agreed to change the limited time per 
month to a quarterly basis in order that 
the Companies may make good an average 
production of flying hours per pilot coin- 
ciding as nearly as possible with this 
maximum. But the pilots urge that there 
must be no pressure either expressed or 
implied on a Captain to commence a flight 
or to complete it once started, if in his 
judgment he or his crew are too tired to 
do so. They further argue that carrying 
an extra pilot even if he is a Captain has 
not been found to be a solution to fatigue 
on long flights as pilots claim that they 
cannot rest properly during a “watch below 
while in the air.” It is interesting to note 
that the International Federation of Air- 
line Pilots Association, of which the 
Canadian Airline Pilots Association is a 


member, recently ratified the following 
basic maximum hours of work for pilots: 
day 8, week 36, month 85, quarter 255, year 
935. In view of these facts and many others 
presented at the hearing it is therefore 
recommended that the maximum permis- 
sible flying hours be the same as TCA 
agreement. 

(a) No pilot shall be allowed to exceed 
the maximum air hours specified herein 
(except in extraordinary circumstances) and 
any question arising herein shall be deemed 
a grievance. 


(b) Flying hours to be subject to deduc- 
tions for vacation credits, all of which are 
to be co-related as nearly as possible to 
TCA flying hour limitations. 


Vacation Credits 
My recommendation is same as TCA. 


Deadheading 


In regard to deadheading this problem 
is to the pilot a serious matter. While 
deadheading from place to place he is work- 
ing for the Company for full hours and 
subject to the Company’s order and in my 
opinion is subject to flying fatigue. I can 
see no good reason why the pilots should 
not be paid under these circumstances. 
This subject was dealt with and canvassed 
at great length. I am further of the 
opinion that the Company could apply 
itself to this problem and remove to a 
great extent the necessity for deadheading. 
Until such time as deadheading is removed 
there exists too great a temptation to 
require this service from pilots unless the 
penalty of full allowance for all hours 
while deadheading is given to all pilots 
and crew. 


Salaries 

It should be pointed out that there are 
some difficulties in co-relating formula pay 
to flat salaries. It is therefore recommended 
that the Company and the pilots get 
together and work out various rates of pay 
so as to co-relate them as nearly as possible 
to salaries paid by the TCA. It is, in addi- 
tion, recommended that as there have been 
no increases in salaries, and that the dollars 
received by the pilots will undoubtedly buy 
less than the dollars received in 1949 or 
1950 and also as the difference between 
formula pay and flat salaries is such that 
pilots are not able to plan in advance 
because of lack of knowledge as to their 
earnings and that these elements should be 
considered in computing pay increases. 
Therefore any benefits received by the 
Pilots of the TCA in their present negotia- 
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tions with the Company be accepted by the 
Sompany as a proper rate of pay to be 
yaid to air crew. 

It is now necessary to deal with salaries 
of captains and: first officers flying 4-engine 
squipment domestically. It might be noted 
shat the late Miunister of Labour, Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, told Canadian Labour 
—‘‘Produce more to earn more”. The CPA 
in the presentation of its case recognized 
that there should be a differential of some 
<ind for pilots and officers in this class and 
offered first officers flying D.C.4’s a differ- 
ential of $50 a month in excess of first 
officers flying 2 engine D.C.3 equipment. 
This principle would, I think, apply equally 
to captains and other officers operating 
four engine equipment domestically. It 
seems logical in dealing with this matter 
to compare the two. Uncontradicted evi- 
dence shows that the D.C.4’s carry an 
increased pay load over the D.C.3 of 
approximately 40 per cent, there being 28 
passenger capacity on a D.C.3 and 40 
passenger capacity on a D.C.4. It should 
also be noted that the increased speed of 
a D.C.4 has resulted in approximately 86 
per cent increase in ton miles. Applying 
the late Hon. Minister of Labour’s prin- 
ciple the pilots productivity is therefore 
increased by 86 per cent, and a $100 
increase for captains would be a differential 
of approximately 13-3 per cent if the pilots 
figures are correct. The increase therefore, 
requested by the pilots of $100 per flying 
month of 75 hours on a D.C.4 domestic 
seems not out of line when compared to 
the imcrease in productivity both in pay 
load and ton miles. The Company’s gain 
would seem to be substantial regardless of 
the fact that the equipment would cost a 
great deal more. It is my considered 
opinion that pilots should’ receive some 
share of the increase in revenue. For that 
reason, coupled with many others, I recom- 
mend an increase of $100 per month in the 
basic wage of captains flying D.C.4’s or 
four engine equipment domestically over 
those flying D.C.2 or D.C.3 equipment, 
during such time as this equipment is being 
used merely as a temporary expediency and 
that the basic pay increase for first and 
second officers be $50 and $30 respectively 
per month. Should the use of this 4-engine 
equipment be continued as a permanent 
service I recommend that the salaries 
applicable to D.C.4’s or 4-engine equip- 
ment with the TCA lines together with 
such increases as they may obtain under 
present negotiations be paid to pilots in 
their respective classes. 
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Captains, First and Second Officers 
Pacific 
It is recommended that the captains and 
first officers rates of pay be the same as 
those on the TCA overseas. In the TCA 
service, second officers are required to be 
navigators only, while second officers in the 
CPA service must be both pilots and 
navigators. Therefore, in my view, CPA 
second officers and navigators should 
command an increased rate of pay over 
TCA second officers equivalent to that of 
Junior first officer. All ranks should get 
an increase equal to TCA’s new contract. 


Reserve Captains 


It is recommended that all first officers 
checked out as captains should get an 
additional $30 per month over other first 
officers because of their additional qualifica- 
tions during the first year. In addition 
while flying as reserve captain over flat 
terrain they should receive $2.50 per hour 
the first year, $3 per hour the second year 
and $3.50 per hour for the third year. 
While flying over mountain terrain that 
amount should be increased by a dollar 
per hour. After the third year there would 
be no change. 


Uniforms 

It is recommended that allowance for 
uniforms be on the same basis similar as 
TCA and that the Company pay the cost 
of the material. 


Allowance for Life Insurance 


It is recommended that the same insur- 
ance allowance be made as that of the 
LOA 


Limitations of Time on Overseas Service 


I am in accord with the majority of the 
Board in this respect. Their recommenda- 
tion is found on page 39, paragraph 5 of 
their report. 


Effective Date of Pay 


I am in accord with the majority of the 
Board as set forth in paragraph 6 on 
page 40 of the Majority Award and so 
recommend. 


Flying Risk 

A great deal was advanced by both sides 
in respect to the question as to whether there 
was or was not additional risk while flying 
which should be compensated: for in dollars. 
It is my opinion that there is risk in flying, 
over and above that of almost any other 
occupation, and that this risk plays a large 
part in the nerve wastage of a pilot forcing 
him to retire at an early age of life. 


In disagreeing with the other members 
of the Board in respect to flying hazard I 
have come to the conclusion that there is 
always a danger to the pilot of sudden 
death, should the pilot at any time become 
fatigued or should his physical or mental 
health be such that he is not always in 
first-class physical condition and mentally 
alert. In the January, 1951 edition of 
“Canadian Air Line Pilot” lists the names 
of 26 pilots who have paid the supreme 
sacrifice in the service of air transport. 

In my opinion there should be borne in 
mind that pilots are under continuous nerve 
strain, seriously affecting the pilots employ- 
able period as such. According to the 
figures presented to this Board, there is a 
tremendous falling off of pilots on active 
duty after 34 years of age. In other words 
74 per cent of the pilots are through for 
one reason or another at the age of 34 and 
after the age of 39 only 9-7 per cent of 
pilots continue to fly. These figures, in my 
opinion, clearly show that it is essential 
if young and capable men are to be enlisted 
in this service, that they be given such 
remuneration as will enable them to set 
aside sufficient money from their earnings 
to support themselves and their families 
upon retirement from service, whether 
voluntarily or otherwise. This occupation 
is of such a character that when middle 
age 1S approaching, it is necessary for these 
men to seek a new field in which to earn 
a living and take a chance on obtaining 
another job or earn a living at greatly 
reduced rates of pay. 

“Medically a man may be only as old as 
his arteries. But an airplane pilot has more 
complicated problems as he begins to get 
older. He has to worry about his ‘func- 
tional age’.”” Recently, Psychologist Ross A. 
McFarland of Harvard’s School of Public 
Health told the Gerontological Society in 
Manhattan that a pilot is as old as his 
vision, or his ‘motor skill,’ or his general 
ability to adjust to the demands of his 
job. No exact age limit should be set for 
pilot retirement, McFarland said, but life 
in the sky certainly does not begin at 40. 

Of 7,237 airline pilots holding medical 
certificates from the CAA in 1946, only 9-7 
per cent were 40 or over, 3°4 per cent 
were 45 or over, 1:3 per cent were 50 
or over. 

Statements were made and_ statistics 
quoted by the Company as to risks in 
other occupations for the purpose of 
minimizing the hazards of flying. We all 
know how statistics may be quoted and 
used for many purposes which do not in 
themselves prove anything. 


I am reminded of an article in the 
January, 1949 issue of the “Canadian 
Airline Pilot”, which reads as follows:— 

“Of course air line flying is safe—the 
statistics prove it. And statistics also show 
that crossing Niagara Falls on a tightrope 
is safe—it has been dione, and no one has 
been killed attempting it; thus the safety 
record is 100 per cent, but only because 
none but the best artists in the world have 
tried it.” 

Flying is not inherently a safe profes- 
sion. It can never be anything but 
potentially dangerous to drag a compli- 
cated mass of machinery into the air from 
a runway of restricted length, or to bring 
it hurtling back onto the ground at a 
selected point in nearly all weathers, night 
or day. The fact that it turns out to be 
safe, that danger seldom becomes disaster, 
is a tribute to the skill exhibited by the 
mechanics who maintain the aircraft and 
the pilots who fly them. 


Fatal Accidents 

It might be pointed out that driving an 
automobile is hazardous and automobile 
accidents might be used for the purpose 
of comparison with the hazards of flying. 
This of course would be fallacious as auto 
driving hazard: results in the negligence of 
the other man. Almost invariably one 
party is innocent of negligence. In flying, 
accidents almost invariably are the result 
of unavoidable weather conditions or 
fatigue. 


Fatigue 
The Company has advanced the argument 


‘that because of the automatic pilot the 


work of the pilot himself has been greatly 
reduced. While that may be so, it is 
interesting to note the findings in the 
Burke Mishap: “Coastal’s accident recalled 
a mishap involving a non-scheduled Burke 
Air Transport D.C.-3 which crashed near 
Melbourne, Fla., July 13, 1947, killing 12 
passengers and the pilots. In that instance, 
CAB found that the pilots had flown over 
23 hours of the preceding 37 hours 45 
minutes, and that they had little oppor- 
tunity for rest on the ground prior to 
starting the flight.” 

The Board said that there was no direct 
evidence to indicate that the pilots of the 
Burke D.C.-3 were asleep, “but under the 
circumstances it would be surprising if they 
did not fall asleep as the plane cruised on 
automatic pilot in the early morning hours, 
gradually losing altitude.” 

In conclusion I regret to report that I 
am forced to draw from this hearing the 
inescapable conclusion that the pilots and 
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the Company are drifting further and 
further apart and that the former 
harmonious relations which are so essential 
to any successful enterprise have been 
replaced with a feeling of distrust. I feel 
that the parties must be drawn together 
and I am convinced that unless the pilots 
receive a wage comparable with that of 
the TCA under its proposed new contract 
that these relations will degenerate further. 
It is very difficult for men doing the same 
work, belonging to the same Association, 
having the same bargaining agent and 
employed by those whose ability to pay 
is not questioned to understand why 
different rates of pay and different hours 
of work should or can exist. This 
condition is most regrettable and I feel, 
with due respect to the other members 
of the Board, that so long as these differ- 
ences exist—just so long will these men be 
dissatisfied and justifiably so. There must 
be mutual trust, mutual respect and co- 


operation. This condition can only be 
brought about by a sympathetic and com- 
prehensive understanding of each others 
problems and a willingness to sit down and 
work out these problems together. 

This report should not be closed’ without 
paying tribute to the excellent presentation 
by W. S. Owen, K.C. on behalf of the 
pilots and by W. G. Townley, Esq. and the 
Company’s Solicitor and staff who partici- 
pated in the presentation. The Parties 
should also be congratulated on their 
preparation and their clear arguments and 
most extensive and comprehensive briefs. 
It must in fairness be acknowledged that a 
large part of this report is taken with 
certain changes, variations and modifications 
from one or other of the briefs submitted. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) IAN CAMERON. 


February 5, 1951. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


REPORTS OF BOARDS in disputes hetween 


Canadian Press and American Newspaper Guild, 


and between 


Press News Limited and American Newspaper Guild. 


(1) Canadian Press 
Majority Report 


The Hon. Mitton F. Greaa, V.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir: 

Your Conciliation Board herein reports as 
follows: the members of the Board of 
Conciliation are:— 

His Honour 

Chairman. 

Herbert Orliffe, Esq., 
Bargaining Agent. 

Gordon R. Munnoch, Esq., K.C., 
Nominee of the Employer. 


Judge A. Cochrane, 


Nominee of the 


Your Conciliation Board met at Toronto 
on the 11th and 12th days of December, 
1950, and again on the 8rd day of February, 
1951. 

Present at the sittings held in December 
were the following :— 


For Canadian Press: 
Mr. John J. Robinette, K.C., Counsel. 
Mr. Gillis Purcell, General Manager. 
Mr. Charles Bruce, Assistant General 
Manager. 
For the American Newspaper Guild: 
Mr. Stephen Ripley, International Rep- 
resentative. 
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On February 10, 1951, the Minister of 
Labour received majority and minority 
reports from the Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed to deal with 
disputes between the Canadian Press 
and the American Newspaper Guild and 
between Press News Limited and the 
American Newspaper Guild (L.G., Dec., 
1950, p. 2054). 


The Boards were composed of His 
Honour Judge A. Cochrane, Brampton, 
Ontario, Chairman, and Herbert Orliffe, 


employees’ nominee, and Gordon R. 
Munnoch, companies’ nominee, both of 
Toronto. 

The texts of the Boards’ majority and 
minority reports are reproduced here- 
with. 





Mr. Jack Mitchell, Provisional Presi- 
dent of the Local Unit; and Messrs: 
John D. Hamilton, Donald Weinert, 
George Ronald, Edgar Simon. 

For convenience the Employer is herein- 
after referred to as “the Canadian Press” 
and the Bargaining Agent as “the Guild”. 

The Guild was certified on the 5th of 
April, 1950 and negotiations have been 
carried on by the Guild with the Canadian 
Press since certification im an endeavour to 


obtain a contract, but so far without 
success. Although the proceedings before 
this conciliation board were conducted by 
all parties on a high level, it is obvious 
that Canadian Press is not only not friendly 
towards the Guild but is definitely opposed 
to it. The parties to this conciliation are 
far apart on most every important question 
and have been unable to agree on any of 
the essential things which are necessary if 
sound collective bargaining is to be carried 
out and an agreement arrived at. 


In his final summing up before the board 
Mr. Robinette, K.C., Counsel for Cana- 
dian Press, expressed the views of his 
clients ‘as follows: “We believe solely in 
the merit system, the industrial system is 
quite inappropriate and cannot be applied 
in a firm such as this, there is no middle 
ground as far as the establishment of a 
scale is concerned’; management must have 
the sole right to judge concerning employ- 
ment, transfer, promotion, demotion and 
dismissal; Canadian Press regards this as 
essential.” 


Even to those who may have some doubts 
as to the propriety of unionization of what 
are known as “white collar workers” the 
position taken by Canadian Press would 
appear to be somewhat drastic and puts 
the employee in the position that his only 
choice in many respects is to “take it or 
leave it”? with no recourse no matter what 
decision may be made concerning him by 
his employers. Mr. Robinette repeatedly 
stressed his clients’ contention that there 
is no middle ground between the important 
demands of the Guild on the one hand and 
the unyielding position of Canadian Press 
on the other. We find it difficult to accept 
this attitude as evidence of bargaining in 
good faith as we are of the opinion that 
some common or middle ground can and 
should be found. Given good will on the 
part of both parties to this dispute (who 
well know the difficulties of devising a 
satisfactory formula), we cannot help but 
feel that some sort of solution could have 
been worked out which would have retained 
to the Employer the prerogatives of making 
full decisions but which would still give 
the Employee an opportunity for redress 
if he felt that he had been unfairly dealt 
with. It is difficult for a Conciliation Board 
(composed as this is) to suggest a work- 
able compromise. In these days when 
collective bargaining has become the rule 
and not the exception and when we find 
many employers and their unions endea- 
vouring to find common ground whereby 
the interests of both parties may best be 
served, it was somewhat surprising to find 
that there are still employers who adopt 


the unyielding, uncompromising attitude 
which has been adopted by Canadian Press 
in this matter. 

In fairness we think we should also state 
that in our opinion the Guild was some- 
what unreasonable in connection with 
certain demands which did not, shall we 
say, Improve the possibility of reaching a 
settlement of the very serious difficulties 
which have arisen in this conciliation. We 
refer for example to such items as some 
of the demands made in connection with 
Sick Leave Pay, Severance Pay, and the 
provision that economy shall not be con- 
sidered a just and sufficient cause for 
dismissal. 

It should not be overlooked that these ° 
conciliation proceedings have been an 
attempt by the Guild to obtain a first 
contract. Experience has shown that it is 
not always possible to obtain in the first 
agreement all that is sought by the union 
and that compromises by both sides are 
necessary if an agreement is to be reached. 
We suggest that if the parties hereto are 
not prepared to adopt a greater measure 
of what might be called “give and take” 
on both sides no agreement can be reached 
and to establish good labour relations 
between the parties might become 
impossible. 

Many specific proposals were made by 
the Guild and these will be dealt with in 
the order in which they are set out in 
their brief. 


1. Guild Shop.—This is of course the 
same as Union Shop. 

In our opinion the Guild has not been 
able to justify by evidence the demand for 
a Guild Shop and we are therefore unable 
to recommend in favour of this proposal. 


2. Check-off.—We recommend in favour 
of the voluntary check-off irrevocable during 
the term of any contract or agreement 
entered into between the parties. 








3. Hours and Overtime.—We recommend 
in favour of (a) a five-day, forty-two hour 
week: (b) payment for overtime, and 
(c) payment of night shift bonus. While 
we recommend payments for overtime and 
payment of a night shift bonus or differ- 
ential, it is difficult on the information 
which is before the board to fix the amounts 
which should be paid therefor. About all 
that a board could do under the circum- 
stances is to recommend that the principle 
be recognized, leaving it to the parties to 
work out the amounts to be paid and other 
details. 


4, Holidays.—The parties appear to be in 
agreement as to the number of statutory 
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nolidays to be granted. It is obvious for 
many reasons that holidays in a business 
such as that conducted by Canadian Press 
cannot. be dealt with in the same manner 
as an industry. We recommend that the 
seven holidays agreed upon be granted and 
that any employee required to work on 
any of these statutory holidays shall be 
paid straight time in addition to his regular 
pay. 


5. Retirement and Pension Plan.—We 
recommend adoption of the present Pension 
Pian: 


6. Severance Pay.—We make no definite 
recommendation in connection with the 
Guild demands on this question. The 
parties are so far apart that it is, we 
believe, useless to even recommend discus- 
sion and negotiation. 


7. Vacations.—We recommend one week’s 
vacation with pay for those who have 
served with Canadian Press for more than 
six months and less than one year; two 
weeks’ vacation with pay for those who 
have served one year or more up to fifteen 
years of continuous service, and three 
weeks’ vacation with pay after fifteen years 
of continuous service. 


8. Sick Leave.—We cannot accept the 
Guild proposal that full pay shall be 
granted to all employees for the entire 
duration of any illness or incapacity. On 
the other extreme there is the Canadian 
Press proposal that employees “shall be 
paid full salary during illness within rea- 
sonable limitations to be determined by the 
company”. Surely there is some middle 
ground upon which the parties could agree. 


We would recommend a plan in which 
the Canadian Press and the Guild share 
the cost on an equal basis and that such 
a plan be discussed between the parties for 
the purpose of finding a more equitable 
basis by which the limitations of the pay 
period during illness can be established. 


9. Job Security.—We 
following :— 

1. There shall be no discharge except for 
just and sufficient cause. 


2. There shall be no discharges as a result 
of putting any agreement into effect. 

3. There shall be no discharge of, or 
discrimination against, any employee 
because of his membership or activity in 
the Guild. 

4. There shall be no interference, or 


attempt to interfere, with the operation 
of the Guild. 


5. It is agreed that the employment, 


recommend the 
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transfer, promotion, demotion and dismissal 


of employees shall be within the discretion 


of the Company. 


The discretion referred to above should 
be subject to a proper grievance procedure 


set up under the terms of any collective 
bargaining agreement which may be arrived 
at between Canadian Press and the Guild. 

The agreement should also contain a 
clause providing that two weeks’ notice of 
dismissal (other than for cause) should be 
given to an employee who has served for 
more than one year and not more than 
five years and for one month’s notice of 
dismissal (other than for cause) to an 
employee who has served for more than 
five years. 


10. Expenses.—The parties appear to 
have agreed upon this item. 


11. Struck Work and Strike Breaking.— 
The - clause proposed by the Guild is 
ambiguous, while that proposed by Cana- 
dian Press is unnecessary. We make no 
recommendation in this connection. 


12. Outside Activity.—The Guild accepted 
the proposal of the Canadian Press and 
this being so it is unnecessary for the board 
to make any recommendation. 








13. Minimum Wages.—There are two 
questions or issues to be decided in con- 
nection with this matter as follows:— 

1. Should there be a Minimum Wage 

Scale? 
2. If so, what should the scale be? 
We are not prepared to accept the idea 
that minimum rates are aS improper and 
unacceptable as they are viewed by Cana- 
dian Press. It seems obvious that if 
minimum rates or wage scales are adopted 
on the basis suggested by the Guild, or a 
somewhat similar basis, Canadian Press can 
make minimum rates or wage scales as 
flexible as may be necessary, provided 
always that they do not go below the 
minimum standards. Apart from all other 
arguments pro and con, it seems to be 
apparent that the mere fact that a person 
has been retained in the employ of another 
for some length of time, is an indication 
that he has given reasonable satisfaction, 
otherwise he would not be there; this con- 
tention applies with considerable force to 
those engaged in professional work such as 
is done by the employees of this company. 

While we are prepared to accept the 
principle of minimum wage scales we find 
some difficulty in deciding on what the 
scales should be. The attitude and policy 
of Canadian Press makes it clear that a 
recommendation for “minimum wage scale 
is wholly unacceptable”. Under these cir- 
cumstances we feel that no good purpose 


gan be achieved by recommending what 
the scales should be, even though the 
present wages and salaries, viewed in the 
light of present-day hving conditions, are 
not impressive. 

Keeping this in mind, and also keeping 
before us the ever increasing cost of living, 
we recommend an interim increase of $3 
per week for all members of the Editorial 
Staff who are at present earning $40 (or 
less) per week, and an increase of five per 
cent of their present pay for all members 
of the Editorial Staff who presently receive 
more than $40 per week, it being under- 
stood however that if the suggested five 
per cent increase does not equal $3 per 
week the increase of such member shall be 
at least $3 per week. Such increases shall 
be retroactive to January first last. 

During the sittings of the board certain 
information was submitted to the board by 
Canadian Press on a confidential basis. 
The chairman questioned the propriety of 
submitting information to a conciliation 
board on a basis which did not give an 
opportunity for full reply by the opposite 
side, and we have come to the conclusion 
that it would be unwise to adopt a policy 
of accepting any information or evidence 
on this or a similar basis. The information 
which was submitted has not been used in 
the preparation of this report. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Brampton, this 8th day of 
February, A.D. 1951. 


(Sgd.) A. CocHRANE (Judge), 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Herpert ORLIFFE, 
Nominee of the 
Bargaining Agent. 


Minority Report 


The Hon. Mitton F. Grece, V.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir: 


I find with regret that I am unable to 
concur in the Report of His Honour 
Judge A. Cochrane, Chairman of the Board 
of Conciliation appointed herein, and of 
Mr. Herbert Orliffe, the nominee of the 
Bargaining Agent. 

Because of my belief that certain features 
of collective bargaining which are not 
uncommon in the case of industrial 
employees are quite inappropriate to the 
employees of The Canadian Press, I have 
thought it desirable to submit a separate 
Report. For convenience, I shall refer to 
the Bargaining Agent as “the Guild” and 
to the Employer as “Canadian Press”. 


1. The Guild was certified by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board under date 
5th April, 1950, as Bargaining Agent for 
a designated unit of employees. For 
reasons best known to the Canada Labour 
Relations Board, employees serving as 
messengers were included in the bargaining 
unit. This results in the anomaly that the 
bargaining unit consists of a large number 
of editorial employees and a small number 
of messengers. The Guild is a_ highly 
experienced union which has developed in 
the United States a type of collective agree- 
ment designed to impose upon employers 
a considerably larger portion of social 
security than is usually accepted in Canada. 
Prior to its encounter with the Guild, 
Canadian Press had no previous experience 
in the field of collective bargaining. The 
Guild complains that Canadian Press did 
not approach the matter of bargaining with 
the Guild with any enthusiasm and did 
not welcome representatives of the Guild 
other than those who were its own 
employees. However much the Guild may 
resent this attitude, it is one that is readily 
understood by any one who remembers the 
earlier efforts at collective bargaining in 
Canada. At a meeting held on 3rd May, 
1950, the Guild presented a form of pro- 
posed agreement based on the top level 
of its achievements with employers in the 
United States of America. The terms of 
this proposed agreement may well have 
startled Canadian Press to a point that 
sericusly prejudiced negotiations. Shock 
tactics of this kind are not to be com- 
mended when a powerful union enters into 
its first negotiation with an employer which 
has had no previous experience with collec- 
tive bargaining. Conciliation Boards have 
repeatedly and wisely made moderate 
recommendations for a first agreement and 
so left room in point of time for the 
development of experience between an 
employer and a union which had been 
newly certified as bargaining agent. This 
principle was sound then and is sound now 
when applied to the circumstances of this 
particular dispute. 

2. Canadian Press is an organization 
which does not operate for profit. It is 
the servant of some 91 newspapers oper- 
ating in the ten Provinces of Canada. It 
is true that a few of these newspapers have 
a large circulation and are possibly affluent 
but the greater number of them are pub- 
lications which operate with a moderate or 
small circulation and which could not 
afford to provide their own employees with 
the rewards, privileges and advantages that 
the Guild seeks for the employees of 
Canadian Press. It is not an overstate- 
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ment to remark that if the demands of the 
Guild were substantially granted a weapon 
might well be placed in its hand which 
could be dangerous to a great many of 
the member newspapers and might even 
threaten their continued existence. With- 
out disrespect to the newspapers of Canada 
which have achieved obvious financial 
success, 1t may be that sometimes the lamp 
of true journalism sheds its brightest light 
where there is the greatest struggle for 
continued existence against rising costs. 


3. At the conclusion of the hearing, the 
members of the Board were unanimously 
of the opinion that it would be idle to 
attempt to bring about an agreement 
between the parties and that the only 
course that remained was to report their 
views to the Minister of Labour with little 
hope that such views would lead to any 
reconciliation of the widely divergent views 
of the parties. 

4. The editorial content of the bargaining 
unit of Canadian Press is composed of men 
who are undoubtedly engaged in an intel- 
lectual pursuit. It is common knowledge 
that those engaged in intellectual pursuits 
do not receive rewards which are equivalent 
to those received in industrial activities. 
Generally speaking, this is true of the Press 
as it is of university professors, teachers, 
clergymen and even judges. The problem 
before this Board should not be approached 
from the standpoint of the present inflated 
rewards in industry. Furthermore, it is not 
practicable to design a scale of reward or 
terms of employment comparable to those 
in industry. Anyone who chooses to earn 
his living with his mind must be prepared 
to accept the scale of reward provided by 
competition for his services and realize that 
his own achievements must lead to the 
places of responsibility which command the 
upper brackets of reward. There is also 
the fact that, having regard to the special 
services rendered by Canadian Press, any- 
one who enters its service must develop 
the special experience required whether or 
not he has had previous experience in other 
enterprises concerned with the publication 
of news. 


5. At a meeting held on 18th June, 1950, 
Canadian Press provided to the Guild a 
draft of an agreement which Canadian Press 
had prepared and which differed materially 
from the draft agreement previously sub- 
mitted by the Guild. Notwithstanding the 
gulf between the views of the parties, they 
did succeed in negotiating the terms of a 
number of provisions which would be 
acceptable to both parties if an overall 
agreement were eventually reached. With 
this in mind, it appears likely that the 
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parties could themselves negotiate an agree- 
ment if any common ground could be found 
on the major issues between them which 
their own negotiations have left untouched 
and it is only with regard to these major 
issues that I think it might possibly be 
helpful to express an opinion. Unless there 
is some measure of reconciliation on these 
major issues, nothing is to be gained by 
exploring the more detailed matters dealt 
with in the respective submissions to the 
Board. It would have been of assistance 
to me in dealing with the major issues to 
know how many employees of Canadian 
Press are now members of the Guild. The 
Guild made it quite clear that it thought 
this was not a matter of any concern to 
the Board and declined to give the infor- 
mation. From the submission of Cana- 
dian Press, it would appear that little more 
than half of the editorial staff were then 
members of the Guild at the time it was 
certified and the Board was not told what 
the present situation is. In considering 
matters of union security and other matters 
of like importance, it is vital that any 
Board of Conciliation should know the 
approximate number of employees within 
the bargaining unit who might be coerced 
by reason of any recommendation favour- 
able to certain of the Guild’s contentions. 


6. Union Security.—Under this head, the 
Guild originally demanded a Union Shop 
and a voluntary Check-off, both of which 
were flatly rejected by Canadian Press. In 
its presentation to the Board, the Guild 
intimated that it was willing to accept 
something less than a Union Shop pro- 
vided that there should be some measure 
of union security. In my opinion, the 
Union Shop is wholly inappropriate to an 
enterprise such as Canadian Press. The 
editorial and like staff of Canadian Press 
must be engaged as individuals on the basis 
of their personal achievements and qualifica- 
tions. It is obvious that those well suited 
to this kind of enterprise are individualists 
and there may well be suitable personnel 
whose views would be inconsistent with 
holding a union card as a term of employ- 
ment. Unionization has not progressed so 
far in Canada in the literary field as would 
justify placing this restriction on the 
employment of personnel. With regard to 
Check-of, the Guild has proposed a 
voluntary revocable check-off of union dues 
pursuant to the written request of an 
employee. Employers who in recent years 
have bitterly contested the principle of a 
check-off have nevertheless learned to 
regard it as one of the normal consequences 
of the status of a certified bargaining 
agency and a check-off of this type is now 


so generally accepted that I recommend a 
check-off in terms of paragraphs 1 and 2 
of the Guild’s proposal in that behalf. 
With regard to paragraph 3, I see no reason 
why employees should be bound to use 
the form supplied by the Guild which was 
not even submitted to the Board for 
consideration. 


7. Hours, Overtime and Holidays.— 
These are important matters to the way 
of life of any employee. The Guild has 
sought to apply the rigid structure that is 
today growing common in industrial enter- 
prises which are subject to collective 
bargaining. Canadian Press is, however, a 
service organization im the vital field of 
news gathering and dissemination. It 
serves its constituent members directly and 
indirectly it serves the public at large 
which demands world-wide news while it is 
news. Canadian Press cannot anticipate the 
timing of events which will place strains 
on its personnel in point of time, service 
and even endurance. In service organiza- 
tions, interference with normal ways of life 
must necessarily be expected. A physician 
in general practice must meet the needs of 
his patients however much they may inter- 
fere with his leisure and personal activities. 
Those who lack this zeal for their occupa- 
tion should find another. Extra hours of 
work are normal—not abnormal—in any 
enterprise which gathers and disseminates 
world-wide news. Premium pay for over- 
time in industry is justified by the relation 
of extra work to additional profit. Here 
there is no profit motive. The objective of 
Canadian Press is to maintain a five and 
one-half day week governed by an eleven 
day fortnight at the discretion of the 
Bureau Chief. There is an exception in 
Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver where a 
five-day week is in vogue because of the 
practice followed by newspapers published 
in those cities. There is much to be said 
for the principle that employees of Cana- 
dian Press in any particular city should 
observe hours that are acceptable to news- 
papers published in that city. I am of the 
opinion that the rigid standard of working 
hours which the Guild has grasped from 
industry and now seeks to impose on 
Canadian Press is impracticable, but I 
do not agree in full with the contention 
of Canadian Press. The modern practice 
is to establish hours of work which are 
normally appropriate to the task to be 
accomplished and to procure the regular 
adherence to such hours of work by pro- 
viding for the payment of overtime. In 
the draft agreement submitted by Canadian 
Press it is stated that overtime for extra 
duty “shall be compensated by equivalent 


time off or, with the consent of the Com- 
pany, by pay at the rate of straight time. 
Straight time in addition to regular pay 
shall be paid for work on a statutory 
holiday.” I do not accept this principle. 
I think that overtime should be paid at the 
rate of straight time and that the option 
to take equivalent time off should rest with 
the employee concerned rather than with 
Canadian Press. Straight time is recom- 
mended because it is being paid for by a 
non-profit organization in which overtime 
is normal having regard to the service to 
be rendered. I do not propose to do more 
than enunciate this principle; the details 
are better left to the parties concerned if 
the principle be accepted. Agreed holidays 
should attract straight time if worked 
unless the employee chooses the alternative 
of equivalent time off. 


8. Retirement and Pension.—Canadian 
Press has provided a pension plan for its 
employees linked to a Dominion Govern- 
ment Annuity Contract providing $1,200 a 
year maximum pension upon retirement at 
sixty-five years of age. The Guild .was 
apparently of the view that while the 
employees contributed five per cent of earn- 
ings the contribution of Canadian Press 
was less than that amount. In fact the 
contribution of Canadian Press for current 
service is equal to five per cent of the 
employee’s earnings and in addition the 
Plan calls for the payment of $38,012 in 
respect of past service for twenty-seven 
employees as of the time the plan was 
instituted. This plan was established 
before the Guild was certified. Only a 
small fraction of the employees on news- 
papers have any protection of this kind and 
there should be no relative issue between 
the parties. 





9. Severance Pay.—The record of Cana- 
dian Press as set out in its submission 


respecting the treatment of employees at 


severance is generous according to Cana- 
dian standards. The Guild’s proposal that 
upon termination of employment or volun- 
tary retirement an employee shall receive 
cash severance pay in a lump sum equal 
to three weeks’ pay for each year of 
service or fraction thereof, computed at the 
highest weekly rate of salary received by 
the employee during his term of service, 
must emanate from a concept of social 
security which is entirely foreign to Cana- 
dian practices. It is no doubt something 
that has been borrowed by the Guild from 
the lush economy of the United States of 
America if indeed it is generally accepted 
there. In terms of the Guild’s proposal, 
severance pay could even be claimed in 
cases of dismissal for cause. Likewise, in 
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the case of the death of an employee, it 
would be payable to his beneficiary. Cana- 
dian Press was fully justified in refusing 
even to discuss such an absurd proposal. 


10. Vacations.—In its submission Cana- 
dian Press says that two years ago it 
established the principle of three weeks’ 
vacation with pay for men with fifteen 
years of service and that all other employees 
are in fact given two weeks’ vacation with 
pay. It did not, however, go this far in 
the draft agreement which it submitted to 
the Guild. It may well be that Canadian 
Press does not wish to commit itself to 
two weeks’ vacation with pay for employees 
who have been employed for less than a 
full year but it does not seem unreasonable 
that Canadian Press should be asked to 
agree to three weeks’ vacation with pay 
for employees with fifteen full years of 
service. I recommend that Canadian Press 
agree to give employees one week’s vaca- 
tion with pay if they have served more 
than six months and less than one year, 
two weeks’ vacation with pay if they have 
served one year or more up to fifteen years 
of continuous service and three weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay after fifteen years of con- 
tinuous service. 


11. Sick Leave.—The proposals of Cana- 
dian Press with regard to employees who 
suffer from illness are fair and reasonable. 
The Guild’s proposal that sick leave with 
full pay should be granted to all employees 
for the entire duration of any illness or 
incapacity is another startling social 
security measure which is entirely unrea- 
sonable. 


12. Job Security.—This head presents the 
widest possible difference in point of view 
between the parties. The Guild previously 
suggested that there should be no discharge 
except for just and sufficient cause and that 
economy should not be considered just and 
sufficient cause. This is so startling a 
proposition that it is little wonder that 
negotiations between the parties broke 
down. At a later stage, the Guild was 
willing to accept economy discharges if 
accomplished according to seniority and if 
the employees so discharged were “placed 
in a preferential-hiring pool”. This did not 
solve the matter nor could it be expected to 
do so. The whole theory of seniority as 
applied to collective bargaining in industry 
is based on the fact that at many levels 
of employment the older employee has 
acquired greater skill than the employee 
who is younger in the service and so 
seniority rules do not work too great a 
hardship on the company concerned. and are 
fair to employees. In an occupation where 
usefulness and advancement must essen- 
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tially depend upon merit and ability 
together with all the individual qualifica- 
tions that go to make up an intellectual 
pursuit of this kind, it is quite unreason- 
able that Canadian Press should be deprived 
of the right to retain what it considers to 
be its best men in the event of a necessary 
reduction in forces. The only true job 
security at this level of intellectual endea- 
vour is the skill, ability and flair of the 
employee which alone can give him the 
highest right to have his services retained 
if some must necessarily seek other employ- 
ment. Again, this is a service occupation. 
Canadian Press, in order to survive and to 
expand, must serve its constituents with 
the highest skill and ability it can afford 
and command and its enterprise should not 
be curtailed by adaptations from the more 
highly organized profit-making enterprises 
which can readily include the cost of 
economic errors in the price ultimately paid 
by the consuming public. Canadian Press 
has a clear duty not only to its constituent 
members but to the public to purvey news 
without bias, with a shrewd and cultivated 
news sense related to public interest and 
certainly without the colour of personal 
notions, particularly including economic, 
political, national, religious or other personal 
concepts. The responsibility of moulding 
public opinion rests not with Canadian 
Press but with the editors of its constituent 
members who are directly answerable to 
their subscribers and advertisers. The 
responsibility of Canadian Press to its 
constituent members and to the public 
can only be met by a retention of the 
clear right to dispense with the service 
of any employee which it considers to 
be unsatisfactory from any standpoint 
other than participation in the affairs 
of the Guild. The Guild’s fair treatment 
of employees dismissed otherwise than for 
cause is set out at page 24 of the submis- 
sion of Canadian Press and is not con- 
tradicted by the Guild. However, in the 
case of other dismissals there is no reason 
why Canadian Press should not agree to 
notice or pay in lieu of notice for the 
period of two weeks in the case of an 
employee who has served for more than 
one year and not more than five years and 
for the period of one month in the case of 
an employee who has served continuously 
for more than five years. 


13. Minimum Wages.— 


(a) Messenger Staff and Office Boys— 
Dealing first with this class of employees, 
the Guild originally proposed a starting 
wage of $25 per week advancing at stated 
periods to $34 after three years of service. 
The Guild later reduced its demands to a 


starting wage of $23 per week, rising after 
six months to $25, after one year to $27.50 
and after two years to $30. Even in the 
present inflated economy, this range of 
reward for services of this type is too high. 
During the hearing, the Guild supplied the 
Board with a copy of an agreement dated 
6th April, 1950, which it had entered into 
with The Oltawa Citizen, a newspaper of 
the Southam Company Limited. For the 
purposes of this agreement, the Guild 
accepted a range of rewards for messengers 
and office boys as follows:— 

To start, $15 per week; 

After six months, $16 per week; 

After one year, $17 per week; 

After 2 years, $19 per week. 
The present range of reward for messenger 
staff or office boys of Canadian Press is 
from $18 to $25 per week. During the 
period of negotiations between the parties 
Canadian Press voluntarily increased the 
maximum from $22 to $25 per week. I see 
no reason to alter this range of reward and 
accordingly recommend a minimum starting 
wage of $18 per week. 

(b) Editorial Staff—Dealing next with 
employees who are generally referred to as 
“Editorial Staff”, I must again mention 
that increases were voluntarily granted ir 
January of 1950 while negotiations were in 
progress with the Guild. These increases 
were intended to adjust certain inequities 
(in the judgment of Canadian Press) as 
there is no discernible pattern in granting 
the increases. In a few cases there was no 
change in salary and in other cases the 
amount varied. Out of fifty-eight such 
employees, sixteen are paid a salary under 
$50 per week. From a study of the salaries 
paid, it is clear that they are not based 
on length of service; for instance, one 
employee is paid $75 per week with but 
two years of service and another receives 
a like reward after thirty years of service. 
This is an extreme case but obviously the 
practice of Canadian Press has been to 
link the reward to the achievement on a 
basis of merit and ability rather than years 
of service. This is to be expected where 
admittedly (from the standpoint of Cana- 
dian Press) the rating is according to merit, 
ability and flair. In such an intellectual 
pursuit, the full flight of achievement might 
be accomplished after comparatively few 
years of service. In the competitive field 
of personal achievement in an occupation 
such as this, years are not necessarily the 
criterion of reward and it would be entirely 
inappropriate to recommend a scale of 
automatic increases related to years of 
service. In the past, Canadian Press has 
endeavoured, with success, to recruit likely 
employees from those who have served as 
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messengers. This is commendable and one 
would hesitate to present a barrier by 
economic sanctions even though Mr. 
Robinette has said that at the present time 
the calibre of those available for messenger 
service does not often lend itself to this 
type of promotion. I think that Canadian 
Press would be well adivised to agree to 
a starting minimum salary of $30 per week 
with an increase after one year of editorial 
service to $35 per week. After two years 
of editorial service, however, I think each 
employee of the Editorial Staff should rely 
on his own merit, ability and flair for any 
further increases and Canadian Press will 
then have to meet competition for the 
services of such employees. If accepted, 
this preliminary floor will yield immediate 
increases to four employees ranging from 
$4 to $10, the last being apparently an 
employee who has been a_ short time 
on the Editorial Staff. Excluding the 
employees who will receive the _last- 
mentioned increases, I think that other 
employees of the Editorial Staff should 
receive an increase of five per cent of their 
present rates of pay. I recommend, accord- 
ingly. I have not dealt with the night 
differential and this should not, in my 
opinion, be dealt with unless and until the 
proposed rewards are further considered by 
the parties. The difference between the 
parties is not so great as to be beyond 
reconciliation. As any agreement entered 
into will be the first collective agreement 
between the parties, it is recommended that 
the increases be effectual as of and from 
the date on which the collective agreement 
18 signed. 

14. General.—The foregoing report does 
not deal with a number of matters which 
could only be usefully explored in the actual 
drafting of an agreement and may well be 
left to the efforts of the parties after the 
major difficulties have been resolved. 

The above is respectfully submitted this 
8th day of February, 1951. 


(Sgd.) Gorpon R. Munnocu, 
Member Nominated 
by The Canadian Press. 


(2) Press News Limited 
Majority Report 
The Hon. Mitron F. Grece, V.C., 


Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Sir: 

Your Conciliation Board herein reports as 
follows: the members of the Board of Con- 
ciliation are :— 

His Honour 

Chairman. 





Judge A. Cochrane, 
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Herbert Orliffe, Esq., Nominee of the 
Bargaining Agent. 

Gordon R. Munnoch, 
Nominee of the Employer. 


Your Conciliation Board met at Toronto 
on the 11th and 12th days of December, 
1950, and again on the 3rd day of February, 
1951. 

Present at the sittings held in December 
were the following :— 


For Press News Limited: 
Mr. John J. Robinette, K.C., Counsel. 
Mr. Charles Edwards. General Manager 
Press News Limited for the American 
Newspaper Guild. 
Mr. Stephen 
Representative. 
Mr. Jack Mitchell, Provisional Presi- 
dent of the Local Unit; and Messrs. John 
D. Hamilton, Donald Weinert, George 
Ronald, Edgar Simon. 


For convenience the Employer is here- 
inafter referred to as “Press News Limited”, 
and the Bargaining Agent as “the Guild”. 

The problems arising in connection with 
this conciliation are in most if not all 
respects similar to those involved in the 
conciliation between Canadian Press and 
the Guild and the two matters were dealt 
with jointly at the sittings of the board 
above referred to. 

In reporting on this matter it is under- 
stood that the report submitted in the 
Canadian Press conciliation shall apply to 
this matter and we adopt the language and 
recommendations of that report. 

In addition to all other recommendations 
we make the same recommendations in con- 
nection with salary increases to the Editorial 
Staff of Press News Limited as were made 
in connection with Canadian Press, it being 
understood however that the suggested in- 
creases would not apply to apprentices and 
messengers in the employ of Press News 
Limited. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Brampton, this 8th day of 
February, A.D. 1951. 


(Sgd.) A. CocHRANE (Judge), 


Chairman. 


Esq., K.C., 


Ripley, International 


(Sgd.) Hersert ORLIFFE, 
Nominee of the 
Bargaining Agent. 


Minority Report 


The Hon. Mitton F. Grece, V.C., 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 

Sir: 


I find with regret that I am unable to 
concur in the Report of His Honour Judge 
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A. Cochrane, Chairman of the Board of 
Conciliation appointed herein, and of Mr. 
Herbert: Orliffe, the nominee of the 
Bargaining Agent. 

Because of my _ belief that certain 
features of collective bargaining which are 
not uncommon in the case of industrial 
employees are quite inappropriate to the 
employees of Press News Limited, I have 
thought it desirable to submit a separate 
Report. For convenience, I shall refer to 
the Bargaining Agent as “the Guild” and 
to the Employer as “Press News”. 

1. The Guild was certified by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board under date 12th 
May, 1950, as Bargaining Agent for a 
designated unit of employees. Three 
employees serving as messengers were 1n- 
cluded im the bargaining unit. At the 
hearing before the Board the Guild made 
one submission relative to its disputes with 
Press News and The Canadian Press. 
Though a separate submission was pre- 
sented by Press News, it was conceded 
that the more complete submission of The 
Canadian Press should be taken as apply- 
ing substantially to Press News. This is 
not surprising as Press News is owned by 
The Canadian Press and the employees of 
both are interchangeable to some extent. 
The principal function of Press News is to 
provide news to Radio Stations in a form 
for broadcasting. It also supplies news 
pictures to Canadian newspapers. The 
practices of these two employers are almost 
identical, the wage scales are similar and 
the only important difference in the 
presentation of the Guild at the hearing 
was that a shorter work week was asked 
for Press News. 

2. After certification, negotiations were 
broken off at a meeting held on 15th 
August, 1950, because it was believed that 
there was no point in discussing a possible 
agreement unless and until an agreement 
had been reached between the Guild and 
The Canadian Press. 


3. The observations and recommendations 
contained in my Report of even date 
relating to the dispute between the Guild 
and The Canadian Press may be read as 
applying in principle to the dispute between 
the Guild and Press News and I do not 
think it would be helpful to repeat them. 
I am convinced that if agreement is 
reached between the Guild and The Cana- 
dian Press agreement will also be reached 
between the Guild and Press News. 

The above is respectfully submitted this 
8th day of February, 1951. 


(Sgd.) Gorpon R. Munnocu, 
Member Nominated 
by Press News Limited. 


Recent Decisions of 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its findings in 
cases held on November 14, 1950 and one 
case on July 11, 1950. 


Case No. 601.—Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (Prairie Region) and the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers. A dispute 
concerning the dismissal of the agent at 
Kelloe, Manitoba. 

Joint Statement of Facts: On January 3, 
1950, the agent in question sent a message 
to the chief dispatcher at Brandon to the 
effect that “due to present exigencies” he 
refused to handle message headed 23 No. 
167 from Brandon on December 27. 

(The numerals “23” are the equivalent 
of a code word meaning that the message 
is addressed and must be transmitted to 
“all agents and all concerned” located over 
the whole of the division or subdivision.) 

The agent was relieved immediately and 
was dismissed from the service for refusing 
duty. 

The employees contended the agent was 
not a relay operator and the schedule does 
not indicate that such work is required of 
the agent at the office. They claimed that 
he should be reinstated: at Kelloe with full 
seniority rights and other privileges accru- 
ing to him at the date of his dismissal 
and continuous thereafter; payment of all 
wages and overtime lost to him since he 
was dismissed until his reinstatement, and 
other compensations. 

The company contended that “there was 
no question but that the relaying of ‘23’ 
messages has been one of the regular duties 
of the position of agent and operator at 
Kelloe for many years, and the action of 
the employee in declining to handle them, 
after doing so for nearly three months, can 
only be regarded as a refusal to perform 
the duties assigned to him, which, of course, 
is a dismissal offence.” 

The Board decided not to sustain the 
contention of the employees but recom- 
mended that the man concerned be rein- 
stated without pay for time lost. It 
further recommended that the question of 
classification of duties be discussed jointly 
by the proper railway officers and’ repre- 
sentatives of the employees. 

Case No. 602.—Canadian National 
Railways (Central Region) and _ the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. Dispute concerning the claim 
of a fireman for continuous time from 
9.10 am., March 3, to 9.50 p.m., March 5, 
1947. 
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Jot Statement of Facts: The fireman 
was regularly assigned in short turnaround 
passenger service to Trains 29-170 Stratford 
to London to Stratford, via Thorndale 
Subdivision. He was required to report 
for duty at Stratford at 9.10 a.m., March 3, 
for Train 29. Due to storm and snow 
conditions, the Subdivision became blocked 
with snow and Train 170 was cancelled at 
4.30 p.m. 

It was decided to try to return the fire- 
man to Stratford. He was ordered to 
deadhead on Train 40, London to Toronto 
and Train 39, Toronto. After some diffi- 
culty because of snow blocking the line, 
he arrived at Stratford where he booked, off 
duty at 9.50 p.m., March 5. 

Time return was submitted claiming con- 
tinuous time from the hour and day the 
fireman was required to report for duty at 
Stratford, that is, at 9.10 am., March 3, 
until final release at Stratford at 9.50 p.m. 

The employees contended that it is the 
intent of Article 2 (b) of the Schedule 
governing the service of Firemen, Helpers 
and Hostlers to compensate firemen in short 
turnaround passenger service for the first 
eight hours within 10 and for all time 
thereafter until released at the end of the 
last run at the final terminal. 


The employees further contended: that the 
fireman was simply carrying out instructions 
when ordered to deadhead London to Strat- 
ford via Toronto. It was their contention 
also that it was the fact that he was in 
continuous. service that prompted the 
officials to order him to deadhead to 
Stratford and had he arrived at Stratford 
at the time his arrival was anticipated, 
there would have been no question of him 
being in continuous service. 

They therefore submitted that he should 
be compensated under the recognized 
practice for men in this service. 

The railway contended that the fireman 
was tied up at London by the railway due 
to the return movement on the assignment 
being cancelled on account of the Thorn- 
dale Subdivision being blocked with snow. 
The company maintained as well that being 
in short turnaround passenger service had 
no bearing on the fireman’s being ordered 
to deadhead from London to Stratford via 
Toronto, as he was so ordered with the 
object of having him available for the 
next trip on his assignment out of Stratford. 

The railway therefore requested that the 
claim for continuous time be declined. 
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The parties to the dispute appeared 
before the Board and submitted additional 
written and oral evidence. 

The Board decided that the employee's 
claim “is sustained.” 


Case No. 603.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Central Region) and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 
The case concerns the claim of a fireman 
for final terminal delay at Palmerston, 
3.45 pm., March 4, to 12.05 am., March 5, 
1947. 


The fireman was called from the Fire- 
man’s Spare Board at Palmerston for 
March 4 for engine 557 to proceed to 
Whites, slightly more than a mile from 
Palmerston Station, and assist the snow- 
plough extra with two engines to Durham 
and return to Palmerston. Before the 
arrival of 5574 at Whites it was found that 
the snowplough had derailed. Engine 5574 
returned to Palmerston for men and: tools 
to re-rail the snowplough and made several 
trips between Whites and Palmerston, 
reaching the designated ward switch on the 
last trip at approximately 1145 p.m., 
March 4, 1947. 

The fireman claimed final terminal delay 
from “38A5 p.m., March 4 to 212.05 sam. 
March 5, 1947. Claim was denied and) final 
terminal delay allowed from the time 
locomotive last passed designated switch 
returning to Palmerston, namely 11.45 p.m., 
March 4. 

The employees contended that when 
engine 5574 passed the outer switch at 
Palmerston, road service had commenced 
and, conversely, ended when it again 
entered the yard at Palmerston, which 
entitled the fireman to be compensated for 
any further time held on duty. 

The railway challenged the above- 
mentioned contention of the employees. It 
maintained that this claim “is not in 
accordance with the facts, as such practice 
would be inconsistent with schedule rules 
as road mileage begins and ends at the 
outer main track switch connecting with 
the yard track, consequently, where a series 
of short trips are made it is the estab- 
lished practice to allow final terminal time 
from the time locomotive passes the desig- 
nated switch on the last trip into the 
terminal.” 

The railway therefore maintained that the 
fireman had been properly compensated. 

The Board was of the view that there 
was an emergency and decided that the 
claim of the employees “is not sustained.” 


Case No. 604.—The Canadian National 
Railways (Central Region) and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
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Enginemen. The dispute concerned discip- 
line assessed two firemen in connection 
with collision between two engines at 
Brent, Ontario, on June 15, 1948. 


Joint Statement of Facts: Engines 3707 
and 3364 were in collision on the main ~ 
track within yard limits at Brent, Ontario. 
Both firemen involved were suspended, for 
30 days for failure to keep a sharp lookout 
and warn locomotive engineer in sufficient 
time to avoid the collision. 

The employees contended that the 
distance from the west switch, where 
engine 3707 was brought to a full stop, 
and the coal chute where the engine 3364 
was almost stopped was short enough to 
substantiate the employee’s statements that 
both locomotives involved were moving at 
a very slow rate of speed when each fire- 
man saw the other simultaneously. 

The employees pointed out that at the 
time of the accident track No. 1 next to 
main line was occupied by a train with 
an engine and two cabooses standing ahead 
of the train which obstructed the view of 
the fireman to just a very short distance. 

The employees therefore claimed that the 
discipline was unjust and that the firemen 
should be compensated for lost time. 

The railway contended that from the west 
switch referred to, eastward there is a 
3° 20” curve to the left extending to the 
point of collision. On account of the curve, 
and engine and cars standing on track 
immediately north of main track of inside 
of curve, both firemen “knew that their 
engineer’s view was obstructed and their 
engineers would be depending on them to 
give warning in sufficient time to prevent 
an accident.” 

The railway further contended that while 
the firemen “were apparently looking out, 
it is quite evident that they were not 
keeping a sharp lookout as stated in the 
employees’ contention ...” It therefore 
maintained that the discipline exerted in 
the case of both firemen was equitable. 

The Board, after receiving additional oral 
and written evidence, decided that the con- 
tention of the employees “is not sustained.” 


Case No. 605.—Concerning Canadian 
National Railways (Central Region) and 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. The dispute concerned 
the dismissal of a locomotive fireman at 
Lindsay, effective February 13, 1949, for 
court conviction. 


Joint Statement of Facts: The employee 
in question, assigned to the spare board 
for Locomotive Firemen at Lindsay, was 
involved in an affray that took place in 
a hotel beverage room in Lindsay, Ontario. 
He was arrested for assaulting and obstruct- . 


ing police officers while executing their 
duty, was found guilty and served 30 days 
in jail. For police court conviction on a 
criminal charge, he was discharged from the 
service of the railway, effective February 13, 
1949. 

The employees contended that the fire- 
man was illegally discharged by the railway. 
They quoted from Article 33A, Investiga- 
tions, which reads as follows: “No fireman, 
helper or hostler will be suspended or 
dismissed upon any charge, without first 
having been given a fair and impartial 
investigation and his responsibility estab- 
lished, etc.” 

Attention was drawn to the fact that 
when the General Chairman (A. E. 
Matthews) representing the fireman was 
informed of the dismissal without an 
investigation having been held, a request 
was made to the District Officers for an 
investigation. The request was denied, the 
Officers claiming that they were privileged 
to decide whether or not it was necessary 
to conduct an investigation. 

The employees therefore submitted that 
the fireman should be reinstated to his 
former standing and be compensated for 
time lost. 

The railway contended that at the time 
of his dismissal, the fireman took no 
exception to it and after his release from 
jail did not contact the local officers at 
Lindsay in order that a formal statement 
could be taken. Appeals were made on 
his behalf by his son and by the General 
Chairman of the Brotherhood. 

The company also maintained that while 
employed, he “did not render satisfactory 
service either to his fellow employees or 
the Company.” It therefore contended that 
“there are no reasonable grounds for the 
request for reinstatement or for compensa- 
tion for time lost.” 

In its decision, the Board stated that 
“the claim of the employees is sustained 
to the extent that the railways violated 
Rule 33 of the current schedule, but in 
view of the evidence presented the claim 


for reinstatement and payment for time 
out of service of (the fireman) is not 
sustained.” 


Case No. 606.—Concerning Canadian 
National Railways (Western Region) ex 
parte and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen ex parte. The dispute was in 
connection with the dismissal and request 
for reinstatement of a conductor of Hanna, 
Alberta, with full seniority rights and 
reimbursement for all time lost from 
January 3, 1950. The case was heard on 
July 11, 1950. 


Joint Statement of Facts: On October 14, 
1949, the conductor was notified by letter 
that he had been discharged from the rail- 
way effective September 15. The reason 
given for his dismissal, was that he had 
been an “undesirable employee.” 

The railway submitted evidence showing 
that the conductor had been convicted on 
a charge of having “knowingly and wilfully 
(committed) an act contributing to a 
child’s being or likely to become a juvenile 
delinquent, contrary to Section 33 (b) of 
the Juvenile Delinquents Act.” The 
defendant was sentenced “to pay a fine of 
$100 and in default serve one month.” 

The case was appealed to a higher court 
and the presiding judge quashed the con- 
viction and ordered the $100 fine to be 
returned to the appellant. 

The company submitted that the con- 
ductor did not deny the facts, that the 
facts were not denied in the judgment of 
the court, and that the reason for the 
conductor’s discharge had not been altered 
by the fact that his conviction had been 
quashed. 

The employees maintained that since his 
appeal had been upheld and his conviction 
had been quashed, the conductor should be 
reinstated with full seniority and reim- 
bursed for all time lost since January 8, 
1950. 

The parties concerned appeared before 
the Board and presented additional written 
and oral evidence. 

The Board decided that the contention 
of the employees “is not sustained.” 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 


tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Mining 
Coal Mining 
SYDNEY MINnEs, N.S.—OLp SypNEY COLLIERIES 


LIMITED AND THE UNITED MINE WORKERS 
OF AMERICA, DISTRICT 26. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1950 to January 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the mine committee in 
the discharge of their duties as provided for 
in the agreements which applies to all union 
members and to all who are eligible to 
membership in the union. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
from the pay of all union members all dues, 
fines and initiation fees, and also assess- 
ments and levies for strictly union pur- 
poses. The maximum amount to be _ so 
deducted in any one month shall not exceed 


Hours: 8 per day; if necessary, certain 
employees may be required to work up to 4 
hour longer to facilitate their own work or 
the work of the next shift or day. Overtime: 
mechanics, blacksmiths, and carpenters 
(except when employed as shaftmen) will be 
paid time and one-half for overtime and 
double time for work on Sundays and on 7 
specified holidays; this does not apply to 
continuous service men or to men supplying 
for absentees. Rope splicers who work less 
than 4 hours overtime will be paid a half 
shift and those who work over 4 hours a 
full shift. Rope splicers at Princess colliery, 
when putting on new rope, will be paid time 
and one-half for overtime and double time 
for Sundays and 7 holidays. Shovel oper- 
ators and boom operators shall be paid 
double time when called out on Sundays and 
on 7 holidays. 

Vacations with pay will be granted to 
employees covered by the agreement in 
accordance with the Supplementary Finding 
and Directions of the National War Labour 
Board, dated January 20, 1944, as modified 
by later negotiations. 

Wage rates for certain classes: the agree- 
ment contains schedules of mining rates for 
the Florence and Princess collieries showing 
the rates per ton of coal mined, rates for 
timbering, pushing, etc. Where daily rates 
are given, they are as follows: surface—tally 
boys $7.04; lamproom boys, compressor oilers 
(boys) $7.34; labourers, bank and _ screen- 
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men, pickmen, teamsters, pit tub oilers 
$8.14; conveyormen $8.24; washhouse and 
boiler tenders, blacksmiths’ helpers $8.53; 
lamproom men doing repairs, compressormen 
with oilers, tubmen and 2nd class carpenters, 
screen and bank mechanics, brook and 
reservoir pumpmen $8.64; colliery mechanics 
$8.69 and $8.95; electricians, carpenters lst 


class $8.69; chauffeurs, truck drivers and 
tractor operators $8.70; shaftmen $9.37; 
welders $9.53; masons (surface) $9.75. 


Underground—trapper boys $6.93; pick boys 
$7.54; labourers, drivers, spraggers, couplers, 
pit tub oilers, pan movers, jig and balance 
onsetters, pit stablemen, pushers $8.14; man 
cage onsetters, landing tenders, pickmen, 
bratticemen, timbermen, pack builders, chock 
builders $8.24; rollermen $8.26; electric 
enginemen, haulage enginemen $8.14 to $8.70; 
machine repairers $8.69; pipemen $8.70; rope 
examiners and splicers, mine mechanics $8.95; 
chock drawers $9.25; mechanized mining 
rates—joy loader operators, cutting machine 
operators $11.90; borers, operators of duck- 
bills, Eimco machine or other types of 
loaders $11.40; shuttle car operators $10.90; 
mechanics and electricians with loading units 
$9.55; others employed at face with loading 
unit $9.25. Banking station—firemen $8.72, 
boom operator $9.40, shovel operator $10.16. 
Electrical department—linemen, electricians, 
Ist class $10.21, 2nd class $9.58, helpers $8.69. 
Provision is made for the election of check- 
weighmen and for grievance procedure. 


STELLARTON, N.S—THE AcapIA CoAL Com- 
PANY, LIMITED, AND THE UNITED MINE 
WoORKERS OF AMERICA, DISTRICT 26. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1950, to January 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one between Old 
Sydney Collieries Limited, Sydney Mines, and 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
District 26, summarized above, with the 
following differences:— 

Hours: certain departments of the com- 
pany will work only 7 hours on Saturdays. 
With regard to overtime this agreement 
provides only that no change will be made 
in the special privileges enjoyed by the 
employees in the matters of overtime and 
double time for Sundays and 7 specified 
holidays. 

This agreement contains a provision that 
no change will be made in the differentials 
in favour of machine mining as against hand 
mining rates in certain sections of the 
BE and the differentials for double 
shift. 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable Foods 


ToRONTO, ONT.—CHRISTIE’S BREAD, LIMITED, 
AND THE BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY 
WorKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
AMERICA, FAcToRY BAKERS’ LOCAL 264. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year until a new agreement has heen 





signed or until this agreement has been 
cancelled or terminated by either party upon 
30 days’ notice. It is agreed, however, 
that, should the cost-of-living index of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics show a sub- 
stantial increase over the index as of May, 
1950, the union may, upon 30 days’ written 
notice after April 1, 1951, request a discus- 
sion of classification wage rates only. This 
agreement is similar to the one between 
Christie, Brown and Company Limited and 
Christie’s Bread Limited and the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union 
of America, Local 264, summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE for January, 1950, p. 71, 
with the following changes and additions:— 


This agreement does not cover working 
conditions in the biscuit department. 


Hourly wage rates, in most cases, are 
increased by 4 cents per hour. In lieu of a 
3-cent per hour addition to the straight-time 
hourly classification rates, the company 
agrees to put into effect and to pay the full 
cost of a non-occupational benefit plan which 
will include non-occupational accidental death 
coverages and non-occupational accident and 
sickness insurance for employees, hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical insurance, and medical 
benefits during confinement in a hospital, for 
employees and their dependents. The benefit 
plan will go into effect on November 19, 1950. 
The terms and conditions of the company’s 
present group life insurance plan shall con- 
tinue on a contributory basis as heretofore. 


TORONTO, ONT.—CHRISTIE, BROWN AND Com- 
PANY, LIMITED, AND THE BAKERY AND 
CONFECTIONERY WORKERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, FACTORY 
BAKERS’ LOCAL 264. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year until a new agreement has been 
signed or until this agreement has been 
cancelled or terminated by either party upon 
30 days’ notice. This agreement is similar 
to the one between Christie Brown and 
Company Limited and _ Christie’s Bread 
Limited and the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union of America, 
Local 264 (L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 71), in so 
far as the latter applies to the biscuit 
department, with the following changes:— 


A clause has been added which provides 
that all employees at the Lakeshore plant 
shall be granted one hour off with pay for 
each 9-hour shift, this hour to include full 
lunch and the two-15-minute rest periods. 


Hourly wage rates are increased for all 
employees in the service of the company on 
August 7, 1950, by 4 cents, effective May 1, 
1950, and by an additional 3 cents, effective 
August 7, 1950. 


Rubber Producis 


Toronto, ONT.—GUTTA PERCHA AND RUBBER, 
LIMITED AND THE UNITED RUBBER, CorRK, 
LINOLEUM AND PLASTIC WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LocaAL 136. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 31, 
1950, to August 31, 1951, and thereafter, 
subject to 30 days’ notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole and exclu- 
sive collective bargaining agent for all 
eligible employees. Both parties agree that 
membership in the union is a voluntary act 
of each individual employee. 


Check-off: the company will make arrange- 
ments to permit union members to have their 
monthly union dues deducted from their 
wages upon authorization; such authorization 
shall be subject to cancellation only during 
the last 7 days of the stated term of the 
agreement. 


Hours: day and night shifts—8 per day 
Monday through Friday (except where night 
shift ends Saturday morning), a 40-hour 
week; engineering department—as arranged 
to fit in with above hours, except that 
standard hours for power house and boiler 
room will be a 6-day, 423-hour week, with 
daily hours as arranged by the engineering 
department. Overtime: time and one-half for 
all work in excess of regular hours and for 
work on Saturdays and Sundays (except 
where they are part of regular shift); 
double time for work on 8 specified paid 
holidays. 


Vacations with pay: one week after 1 


year’s seniority, 2 weeks after 5 years’ 
seniority and 3 weeks after 15 years’ 
seniority; employees with less than 1 year’s 


seniority will be granted one-half day for 
each month of service. 


Wage rates shall be the rates in effect 
prior to the signing of the agreement, in- 
creased by 7 cents per hour with the increase 
incorporated into the rate structure as 
follows: 7 cents per hour added to all time 
work rates, 5:1 cents added to all Bedaux 
base rates, a percentage added to all piece 
work rdtes by occupational groups to reflect 
an increase of 7 cents per hour on earnings. 
An additional adjustment will be made in 
the rates of skilled engineering trade per- 
sonnel bringing their rates up to the follow- 
ing amounts (including the general wage 
increase of 7 cents): engineer $1, 10 to $1.38, 
carpenters $1.16 to $1. 36: electricians $1.22 
to $1.42, millwrights $1.19 to $1.39, oilers 
$1.05 to $1.19, steamfitters $1.17 to $1.37, 
painters (grades 2 and 3) $1.10 and $1.20, 
tool maker $1.43, lathe operators $1.20 to 
$1.40, bench fitter and general machinist $1.18 
to $1.38, machine shop (lead man) $1.50, 
welder (grade 2) $1.33, storemen $1.13. The 
above rates are retroactive to August 14, 
1950. Skilled engineering trade personnel on 
the payroll of August 14, 1950, will be 
granted retroactive pay in the amount of $30. 

Off-shift differential: a bonus of 5 cents 
per hour will be paid for a third 8-hour 
shift, for the second shift normally ending 
at ‘7 or 8 am. and for abnormal shifts 
commencing after 1 p.m. and finishing after 
12308 any. “and a bonus of 3 cents per hour 
for the second 8-hour shift and for abnormal ' 
shifts commencing at 1] a.m., or later, and 
finishing before 12.30 a.m. (excluding part- 
time office cleaners). 

Provision is made for grievance precedure, 
seniority rights and the health and safety of 
employees. 


Wood Products 


WINNIPEG, Man.—BrowNn AND RUTHERFORD 
LIMITED AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 1901. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1950, to May 31, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. Should the 
company cease operations for reasons beyond 
its control while the agreement remains in 
force, its expiry date shall be postponed 
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until 6 months after the resumption of 
normal operations. The company recognizes 
the union as the employee’s sole collective 
bargaining agent. There shall be no discrim- 
ination, intimidation, interference, restraint 
or coercion with respect to any employee 
because of membership or non-membership in 
the union. 

Hours: for mill employees—8 per day 
Monday through Friday, 4 on Saturday, a 
44-hour week; for yard employees—48 per 
week. The company has agreed to recognize 
the principle of a 40-hour week to be put 
into effect after the parties have mutually 
agreed that the industry as a whole is 
prepared for it. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of regular weekly 
working hours and for work on Sundays and 
on 7 statutory holidays. The above provi- 
sions regarding hours and overtime do not 
apply to millwrights, repair and maintenance 
men and their assistants. There shall be no 
work done on Labour Day. After 2 years’ 
continuous service employees shall be entitled 
to 3, and after 3 years’ continuous service 
to 7, paid holidays (the previous agreement 
provided for 3 paid holidays after 3 years’ 
and 7 paid holidays after 5 years’ continuous 
service). 

Vacations with pay: after 6 months’ con- 
tinuous service an employee shall receive 4 
day for each month worked, until he has 
been so employed for 12 months; thereafter 
he shall receive one week per year. 

Hourly wage rates in effect immediately 
prior to the effective date of the agreement 
shall be increased by 5 per cent or by 5 


cents per hour, whichever is greater, for the. 


period from June 1, 1950, to December 31, 
1950, and by 10 per cent or by 10 cents per 
hour for the period from January 1, 1951, 
to May 31, 1952. This latter increase does 
not apply to employees engaged in manufac- 
turing common or rough lumber, shippers, 
yard men, truck drivers and labourers; these 
employees shall be paid an increase sufii- 
cient to elevate their rates of pay to the 
rates prevailing in other lumber yards in the 
Greater Winnipeg area. The above increases 
will bring the hourly wage rates up to the 
following amounts (for the periods from 
June 1, 1950, to December 31, 1950, and 
from! January i1, 1951, toy Mayes, 1952: 
respectively): stairmen $1.26 and _ $1.32; 
benchmen 95 cents to $1.26 and $1 to $1.32; 
stickermen $1 to $1.26 and $1.05 to $1.32; 
shapermen 95 cents to $1.21 and $1 to $1.27; 
general machinemen, charge hands $1.26 and 
$1.32; millwrights $1.10 to $1.16 and $1.16 to 
$1.21; assistants 90 cents to $1.05 and 95 
zents to $1.10; machine and detail men 85 
cents to $1 and 90 cents to $1.05; machine 
helpers (adult) 75 to 85 cents and 80 to 90 
cents; breakoutmen 90 cents to $1.05 and 95 
cents to $1.10; glaziers 85 to 95 cents and 
90 cents to $1; yard men 65 to 80 cents and 
prevailing rates; truck drivers 75 to 85 cents 
and prevailing rates. 

Escalator clause: from and after June 1, 
1951, the rates of pay for all categories of 
employees shall be increased 2 cents per 
hour for every 3 point increase in the cost- 
of-living index as published by the Dominion 
Government for May, 1951, and shall be 
decreased on the same scale for a decrease 
in the cost-of-living index, but the rates of 
pay shall not be lower than those given 
above. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
the settling of disputes. 
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Metal Products 


GALT, Ont.—GaLT METAL INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED AND UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 2, 
1950, to October 2, 1951. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole and exclusive 
bargaining agent for all eligible employees. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly union dues from the earnings of all 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union; the authorization may 
be revoked by the employee on 6 months’ 
notice. 

Hours: 9 per day Monday through Thurs- 
day, 8 on Friday, a 44-hour week. Overtime: 
employees, with the exception of watchmen 
and guards, shall be paid time and one-half 
for work in excess of above hours (firemen 
after 56 hours in any one work week) and 
for work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 8 
specified paid holidays. 

Rest periods: there shall be one 10-minute 
rest period in the forenoon and one in the 
afternoon. In addition, each employee shall 
be allowed a respite of 5 minutes imme- 
diately prior to the end of each half shift. 

Vacations with pay: employees with less 
than 5 years’ continuous service shall be 
granted one week and employees with 5 or 
more years’ continuous service two weeks. 


Hourly wage rates: tool maker 95 cents to 
$1.38, machinist 95 cents to $1.18, mainten- 
ance men, die setters 95 cents to $1.13, 
inspectors 95 cents to $1.14, shipper 99 cents 
to $1.08, shipper helpers 95 to 98 cents, 
stockkeepers and stockkeepers’ helpers 95 
cents to $1.03, firemen, general help (male) 
95 cents. Male starting rates of 87 cents 
and female starting rates of 60 cents will 
be paid for all day-work classifications with 
a 4-cent per hour increase after the first 30 
days and an additional increase of 4 cents 
after the second 30 days’ probation, thereby 
establishing a rate of 95 cents for males and 
of 68 cents for females after the full 60 days’ 
probation; for youths under 18 years of age 
female rates shall apply. 

Off-shift differential: employees, with the 
exception of watchmen, guards and firemen, 
shall receive a bonus of 5 cents per hour 
for complete evening and complete night 
shifts. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the appointment of 
a Safety and Health Committee. 


Construction 


Buildings and Structures 


J 


CALGARY, ALTA.—ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATION OF CALGARY AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
WorKERS, LOCAL 348. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1950, to December 31, 1951, and thereafter 
from year. to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Union security: for all electrical work the 
employers shall hire only members of the 
union in good standing. Should the union 
be unable to furnish workmen within 24 
hours of receiving a request, it shall issue 
working permits to workmen who apply and 
are recommended by the employer until such 
time as it can furnish men. Members of the 


union shall not work for employers who do 
not comply with the provisions of this agree- 
ment (this does not apply to regular main- 
tenance, municipal or government work when 
this is not done by the employer). 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: double time shall 
be paid for all work, except shift work, 
performed outside of the regularly scheduled 
working hours and on Saturdays, Sundays, 8 
specified holidays and all general holidays 
declared by the Provincial or Federal Gov- 
ernments; when a holiday falls on a Sunday 
the following Monday shall be considered a 
holiday. Each shop shall have the right to 
employ one journeyman for emergency work 
on Saturday morning, same to be paid at 
straight time. Country work is to be done 
according to the Provincial Maximum Hours 
of es Act (not more than 48 hours per 
week). 


Vacations with pay: each employee shall 
be granted 2 weeks annually. Every week the 
employer shall place 4 per cent holiday with 
pay stamps in the employee’s stamp book. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: July 1, 1950, 
to December 31, 1950—foremen $1.70, 
journeymen $1.55; January 1, 1951, to 
December 31, 1951—foremen $1.75, journey- 
men $1.60. Apprentices as per the Alberta 
Apprenticeship Act; helpers shall be paid 
according to the apprenticeship act in respect 
to years of service and per cent of journey- 
man’s rate plus 5 per cent. Workmen 
required to work outside the jurisdiction of 
the local union, where a higher rate of 
wages prevails, shall be paid the higher rate. 


Night shift differential: night shift work 
shall be paid for at the rate of 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. Workmen must work at 
least 2 consecutive shifts to be considered on 
night shift. 


Transportation: the employer shall furnish 
transportation to and from all jobs within 
the city limits. On out-of-town work the 
employer shall furnish transportation, board 
and all other necessary expenses and also 
pay travelling time on the basis of 8 hours 
in 24. 


Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes and an apprenticeship plan. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Electric Railways and Local Bus Lines 


OTTAWA, ONT—OTTAWA TRANSPORTATION 
COMMISSION AND AMALGAMATED ASSO- 
CIATION OF STREET ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
AND Motor CoacH EMPLOYEES’ OF 
AMERICA, DIVISION 279. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1952, provided, how- 
ever that either party may by written notice, 
delivered not later than November 15, 1951, 
require renegotiation of the wage rates for 
the year 1952. The commission agree to 
bargain exclusively with the union in respect 
to all eligible employees so long as the union 
remains the certified bargaining representa- 
tive. There shall be no _ discrimination, 
intimidation or coercion because of member- 
ship or non-membership in the union. 


Check-off: both parties agree to the estab- 
lishment of a voluntary but irrevocable 
check-off of union dues, except that employees 
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who were subject to the check-off at the 
date of the inception of this agreement shall 
remain subject thereto during the life of the 
agreement. The previous agreement provided 
for a voluntary and revocable check-off. 


Hours: 8 per day (platform time 8+ hours), 
a 48-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
shall be paid to car and bus operators for 
time worked in excess of 84 hours (this does 
not apply to chartered runs), to all employees 
called out for emergency work after working 
a full day, to trackmen, day staff employees 
of power house, car shop, car shed, bus 
garage and line department for emergency 
work on Sundays and legal holidays and to 
employees who are requested to work on 
their day off; time and one-quarter for work 
on Sundays and on 8 specified holidays. 
Employees engaged in overtime work shall be 
given meal tickets. 


Vacation with pay: employees with less 
than one year’s service shall be entitled to 
one-half day for each month worked, to be 
taken in the year following the one in which 
they were hired; after one year’s qualifying 
service an employee shall be entitled to 7 
days off with 6 days’ pay; after 2 or more 
qualifying years to 14 days off with 12 days’ 
pay. A qualifying year shall be one in which 
an employee has been employed for the full 
year and has performed 2,000 hours of work 
or in which, in the case of employees hired 
prior to May 1, he has worked an average 
of 165 hours a month during his employ- 
ment in such year, provided, however, that 
the above provision regarding vacations for 
employees with less than one year’s service 
shall continue to apply as far as vacations 
for the year following the one in which they 
were hired are concerned. In computing.the 
qualifying period, regularly booked 6-hour 
runs shall be treated in the same manner 
as 8-hour runs. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
operators $1.15 (first 18 months $1.05 to 
$1.13), linemen (first to fourth class) $1.17 
to $1.07, groundmen $1.01 to $1.05, water 
plant operator $1.10 and $1.15, substation 
operator $1.08 and $1-:10, learner $1.05, 
maintenance and repair men $1.12 and $1.23, 
helper $1 to $1.07: motor mechanic, body 
mechanic, automotive electrician $1.13 to 
$1.25; apprentices from 81 cents in first year 
to $1.01 in fifth year; garage attendants $1 
to $1.16; blacksmiths $1.10 and $1.20, car- 
penters $1.07 to $1.20, machinists $1.11 to 
$1.25; pitmen, car body and truck repair 
men, painters $1.06 to $1.15; upholsterers 
$1.01 to $1.18; welders $1.06 to $1.25; 
armature winders, electricians $1.06 to $1.19; 
firemen $8.48 (per day); cleaners $1; track- 
men $1.01 to $1.044; track welder $1.06 to 
$1.10; switchmen, truck drivers $1 to $1.043; 
labourer 81 cents to $1; watchmen $7.04 to 
$7.48 (per day). With a few exceptions, 
the above rates represent an increase of 
from 15 to 18 cents per hour over the 
previous rates. 

The commission will provide employees 
with free transportation on its regular car 
and bus services. All operators will be 
supplied by the commission with uniform 
clothing and trackmen, employed at drain 
work during the spring and fall, with rubber 
boots. 

Provision is made for an Insurance and 
Sick Benefit Plan, seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 
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Storage 


Fort WILLIAM AND Port ARTHUR, ONT.— 
CERTAIN TERMINAL ELEVATOR COMPANIES 
AND BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND 
STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, 
EXPRESS AND STATION EMPLOYEES, LOCAL 
650. 

Agreements to be in effect from January 1, 
1950, to December 31, 1951. The companies 
recognize the union as the exclusive bargain- 
ing agency for all eligible employees for the 
duration of this agreement. The principle 
of “open shop” is maintained and there will 
be no discrimination against any employee 
because of membership or non-membership in 
the union. 


Check-off: there shall be a_ voluntary 
revocable check-off of monthly union dues. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Satur- 
day, a 48-hour week. Overtime: hourly 
rated employees shall be paid time and 
one-half for all work over the regular 8 
hours per day and on 2 specified holidays 
and double time for work on Sundays and 
on 6 specified paid holidays; monthly rated 
employees shall be paid at pro rata rates 
for all overtime and for work on 8 holidays. 
Except in case of emergency, no employee 
shall be required to work more than 114 
hours in any one shift, such time to include 
both regular time and overtime. 


Vacations with pay: 2 weeks to monthly 
rated employees with one or more years of 
service and to hourly rated employees who 
have worked not less than 46 weeks in a 
period of 52 consecutive weeks. 


Wage rates (for the periods from January 
1, 1950, to September 30, 1950, and from 
October 1, 1950, to December 31, 1951, 
respectively): for ordinary labourers, in- 
cluding shovellers, $1 and $1.02 per hour 
for all other classes of hourly rated 
employees, including assistant weighmen, 
electricians assistants, millwrights’ assistants, 
cleaner men, bin floor men, oilers, etc., $1.05 
and $1.07 per hour (previous rates were 
95 cents per hour for ordinary labourers 
and $1 for other hourly rated employees) ; 
for all monthly rated men the rate of pay 
existing as at December 31, 1949, shall be 
increased by $10.40 and $14.56 per month. 
When hourly rated men are appointed to 
act in a supervisory capacity they shall be 
paid 10 cents per hour extra. 


Off-shift differential: all employees shall 
receive 5 cents per hour extra for all work 
performed on any other than their regular 
day shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Service 


Business and Personal 


TORONTO, ONT.—-Toronto LAUNDERERS AND 
Dry CLEANERS LIMITED AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CLEANING AND 
DyE House Workers, Locau 180 
(CLEANERS AND DyrErS UNIoN). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1950, to August 31, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
and exclusive collective bargaining agency 
for all eligible employees. There shall be 
no discrimination, intimidation or coercion 
against any employee because of his union 
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or non-union affiliation or because of his 
activity or lack of activity in any labour 
organization. 


Check-off: the parties agree to a voluntary 
but irrevocable check-off of union dues. 


Hours: in the laundry division 40 and in 
the dry cleaning division 424 per week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the standard weekly hours and 
for work on Sundays and on one statutory 
holiday, except when they form part of 
an employee’s standard work week. All 
employees will be granted 7 specified paid 
holidays (an increase of one). The present 
system of rest periods will be continued. 


Vacations with pay: after 1 year’s con- 
tinuous service 1 week, after 2 years’ service 
1 week and 1 day, after 3 years’ service 1 
week and 2 days, after 4 years’ service 1 
week and 3 days and after 5 years’ service 
2 weeks. 


Hourly wage rates: female employees and 
boys under 18 years—starting rate 56 cents, 
after 6 weeks 60 cents; males over 18 years 
—starting rate 78 cents, after 6 weeks 85 
cents, wash men 98 cents; employees in the 
laundry department will be given additional 
incentive pay, depending on their produc: 
tion; drycleaning department—checkers, 
shippers, inspectors, baggers 60 to 71 cents; 
silk spotting and silk finishing 60 to 86 cents, 
drycleaners 82 to 98 cents, wool pressers 94 
cents per unit plus 3 cents per hour. The 
above rates represent an increase of 5 cents 
per hour over the rates previously in effect. 
The company agrees to continue its practice 
of paying a Christmas bonus. 

A night shift differential of 5 cents per 
hour will be paid for time worked after 
6 p.m. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Lonpon, ONT.—MIDDLESEX PROPERTIES 
LIMITED (OPERATING THE Hore, Lonpon) 
AND THE HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
EMPLOYEES AND BARTENDERS INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION, LOCAL 37. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1950, to October 1, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice during the 
month of August. The company recognizes 
the union as the sole and exclusive collective 
bargaining agent for all eligible employees. 
There will be no discrimination, intimidation, 
interference, restraint or coercion because of 
membership or non-membership in the union. 


Hours of work vary in accordance with a 
schedule which forms part of the agreement. 

Vacations with pay: 2 weeks will be 
granted after one year’s continuous service. 

Daily wage rates: housekeeping department 
—linen maids, chambermaids $3.95 to $4.70; 
housemen $4.90 to $5.80, window washers 
$5.25 to $6.60, wall washer $4.40 to $5.25; 
service department—day bell boy $1.75 to 
$2.30, night bell boy $2.75 to $3.75, elevator 
man $4 to $5.20, baggage porter $3.15 to 
$3.95, doorman $3.75 to $4.25; dining room 
—waiters, waitresses $3.85 to $4.85; busboys 
$3.75 to $4.25; kitchen department—sauce 
cook, swing cook, pastry cook and baker $7.25 
to $8.95; night cook, gardemanger, butcher 
$6.25 to $8.25; boilerman $6.25 to $7.60; 
roast cook $5.85 to $6.95, assistant baker and 
pastry cook $5.40 to $6.40, assistant cook 
$5.25 to $6.05, breakfast cook $4.75 to $6.25, 
assistant butcher $4.25 to $6.60; ware 


washers, pot washer, kitchen porter, night 
porter $4.55 to $4.90; head pantry girl $4.90 
to $5.75, pantry girls $4.45 to $4.70, vegetable 
cleaners $3.95 to $4.75, assistant storekeeper 
$4.25 to $4.95, stewards clerk $4.25 to $4.90; 
cocktail lounge—bartenders $7.05 to $7.55, 
barboys $4.25 to $5.25, waiters $3.75 to $4.25; 
beverage room—tapman $5.25 to $6.05, 
waiters $3.75 to $4.30, glass washers $3.75, 
porter $4.75 to $5.75; engineer—ice cutter 
$4.25 to $5.25, plasterer $8.25, carpenter $7.85, 
painter $7.05, plumber $8.60; laundry—utility 
man $5.40 to $6.40, laundry washman $5.40 
to $6.15, extractor operator $5.40 to $5.75, 


female staff $4.25 to $5. In addition to the 
above rates the company may, at its discre- 
tion and according to its merit rating plan, 
pay employees special merit rates. 

Sick leave with pay up to a maximum of 
5 days in any one year shall be granted, 
where necessary, to full time regular 
employees with one or more years of con- 
tinuous service. Under no circumstances 
shall such leave be cumulative. The allow- 
ance for sick pay shall only commence after 
the third day of illness. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the repeal 
of two agreements, the amendment of 
eleven others and the correction of one of 
them, and the extension of two new agree- 
ments. In addition to those summarized 
below, they include: the amendment of the 
agreements for retail stores at Granby and 
for barbers and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
issue of January 27. The amendment of 
the agreement for retail stores at Farnham 
in the issue of February 3; the repeal of 
the agreements for municipal employees at 
Jonquiére and at Kenogami, the amend- 
ment of the agreement for tannery 
employees in the province andi a correc- 
tion of an amendment for the metal trades 
industry at Quebec in the issue of 
February 10. 


Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments for the building trades at Chicoutimi 
and at Three Rivers, for the dressmaking 
industry and for tannery employees in the 
province, for grocers and butchers at 
Sherbrooke, and for retail stores at Rich- 
mond and Melbourne and at Windsor were 
gazetted January 27; for freight handlers 
(longshoremen, inland and coastal), for 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement 
which concern wages, hours of Jabour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made _ binding 
throughout the province or within a certain district 
on all employers and employees in the trade or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the application, 
with or without changes as considered advisable by 
the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. Each 
agreement is administered and enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties. References to the sum- 
mary of this Act and to amendments to it are 
given in the Lasour GazeTtTp, January, 1949, page 65. 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legislation 
have been noted in the Lasour GAzETTE monthly 
since June, 1934. 
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funeral undertakers, for the ornamental 
iron and bronze industry and for printing 
trades at Montreal, for the men’s and: boys’ 
clothing industry in the province, for 
retail stores at Rimouski, for the building 
trades at Sherbrooke and for iron oxide 
miners at Red Mill, were gazetted 
February 10. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the levy of assessments on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Textiles and Clothing 


LADIES’ CLOAK AND Suit INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated January 25, 
and gazetted February 3, amends. the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan., 1947, p. 48; June, 1948, p. 619: 
Aug, 1949; po 98i- J any 1950; pe siete and 
previous issues). 


Minimum wage rates for employees work- 
ing on an hourly or weekly basis only: fully 
skilled cutter $1.282; semi-skilled cutter 972 
cents; trimmer 98% cents; fur tailor $1.063; 
assistant fur tailor, machine baster, special 
machine operator 793 cents; button sewer, 
eeneral hand and examiner 562 cents per 
hour. 


Minimum wage rates for piece-work (piece 
rates to be fixed to yield at least the follow- 


ing rates for workers in the following 
classes): skilled operator (male) $1.282; 
skilled operator (female) $1.054; section 
operator (male or female), top presser, 


machine presser $1.282; under presser $1.22; 


piece presser, semi-skilled operator. (male) 
973 cents; semi-skilled operator (female) 
914 cents; skirt maker, lining maker, 


finisher, hand baster 792 cents. Piece-work 
rates will be the same for male and female 
employees. 


Minimum weekly wage rates for appren- 
tices: apprentice operators, pressers and fur 
tailors from $15.40 per week in first 6 
months to $38.56 after 36 months; apprentice 
skirt makers, lining makers, finishers, 
machine basters, hand basters and special 
machine operators from $15.40 per week in 
first 6 months to $31.84 after 24 months; 
apprentice cutters and trimmers from $15.40 
in the first 6 months to $51.36 after 48 
months; apprentice button sewers, general 
hands and examiners from $15.40 in first 6 
months to $22.60 after 18 months. 
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All of the above wage rates are to be 
in effect from December 1, 1950, and rep- 
resent an increase of 7 per cent over the 
rates previously in effect. Notwithstanding 
the minimum rates per hour set forth in the 
present agreement all piece-work rates shall 
be increased by 7 per cent as and from 
December 1, 1950. 


MILLINERY INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated February 1, 
and gazetted February 10, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., March, 1947, p. 369, Sept., p. 1307; 
June, 1949, p. 736). 

Vacation with pay: 2 weeks with pay 
(previously one week), after at least one 
year in the industry and at least 6 months’ 
service with the same employer previous to 
June 30 in any year. Vacation pay to 
be calculated as follows: those employees 
who, during the period from July 1 of any 
year to June 30 of the following year have 
worked a minimum total of 1,400 hours (8 
full months) are entitled to 2 weeks’ pay 
at their individual weekly rate; employees 
who have worked less than the time stipu- 
lated above are entitled to 4 per cent 
(previously 2 per cent), of their gross earn- 
ings. Employees with a minimum of 2 
months’ service, in the event of termination 
of employment, are entitled to 4 per cent 
(previously 2 per cent), of the wages earned 
by them after June 30 preceding their 
termination of employment. 

Minimum weekly wage rates in zone I: 
hand blocker $57.96; blocker $53.60; cutter, 
straw operator, fabric operator $52.29; 
draper $36.60; trimmer draper $32.40; 
trimmers $29.50; zone II—10 per cent less 
than minimum rates of zone I. (The above 
rates represent increases ranging from $4.50 
to $7.76 per week over those formerly in 
effect.) 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Preducts 


UNCORRUGATED PAPER Box INbDustTRY, PRov- 
INCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated February 1, 
and gazetted February 10, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
in the district of Montreal (L.G., Dec., 1947, 
pl 1802: vAug’, 1948, op. S871; earch 1949, 
p.301,.Oct.; pal24oy Apa 1O50s po Lone 

Specified paid holidays: the number of 
paid holidays is now increased to 3 by the 
Seo of Christmas Day and Labour 

ay. 

Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I 
(Montreal district) for female employees: 
set-up department—forelady 68 cents; hand 
worker (class A) 63 cents; hand worker 
(class C) covering machine operator, stay- 
ing machine operator, Stoke & Smith 
machine operator, top-piece machine oper- 
ator 56 cents; hand-fed machine table 
gummer, packer and_ tier, four-corner 
machine feeder, operators on machines not 
classified above 54 cents; folding depart- 
ment—forelady 68 cents; stitcher operator 
56 cents; stripper, folder, packer and tier, 
Brightwood machine feeder, automatic glue- 
ing machine feeder, operators of machines 
not classified above 54 cents. (The above 
rates in most cases are from 5 cents to 7 
cents per hour higher than those previously 
in effect.) Basic hourly wage rates for 
female employees are from 40 cents per 
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hour during the first 3 months and 45 cents 
during the second 3 months to 50 cents per 
hour during the fourth 3 months instead of 
from 40 cents during the first 6 months to 
48 cents in the fourth 3 months as pre- 
viously in effect. The classifications hand 
labeller 54 cents and labelling machine oper- 
ator 56 cents per hour are added to the 
schedule of minimum rates for the set-up 
department. 


Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I for 
male employees: set-up department—foreman 
$1.19 assistant $1.04; scorer, cutter on knife 
(first class) 95 cents; cutter on knife 
(second class) 85 cents; end-piece operator 
(single) 84 cents; end-piece operator 
(double) 87 cents; four-corner stayer oper- 
ator 91 cents; feeder (four-corner stayer), 
punch operator 77 cents; circular saw oper- 
ator 78 cents; slitter operator 80 cents; bale 
press operator 76 cents; folding department 
—foreman $1.19, assistant $1.04; die maker 
$1.06, assistant die maker 78 cents; auto- 
matic glueing machine makeready man 99 
cents; Brightwood machine makeready man 
91 cents; feeder (Brightwood machine), 
feeder (cylinder box press) 77 cents; cutter 
on knife (first class), cylinder box pressman 
95 cents; cutter on knife (second class) 85 
cents; stripper 74 cents; bale press operator 
76 cents; general—machinist (first class) 95 
cents; maintenance and repairman, truck 
driver 82 cents; shipper 90 cents; boiler 
fireman 73 cents. (The above rates for male 
employees of zone I represent increases 
ranging from 6 to 11 cents per hour over 
those previously in effect.) Basic wage rates 
of male employees, over 18 years of age 
(previously no age limitation mentioned), are 
increased by 5 cents per hour and are now 
from 55 cents per hour during the first 3 
months to 70 cents per hour in the fourth 
3 months. Rates for stationary enginemen 
78 cents. per hour and for chief-engineman 
(second class) $43.50 per week; (third class) 
$37.25 per week remain unchanged. New 
classifications are added to the minimum 
wage schedules of various departments and 
their rates are as follows: set-up department 
—creasing operator 95 cents, wrapper make- 
ready man 90 cents, operator of machines 
not classified above 75 cents; folding depart- 
ment—Indman machine makeready man 91 
cents; waxing machine makeready man 75 
cents; automatic cellophane machine make- 
ready man 99 cents; feeder automatic cello- 
phane machine, feeder (platen die cutting 
press) 77 cents; power stacker-lift truck ° 
operator 80 cents; platen die cutting press- 
man 88 cents; packer and tier 70 cents; 
operators of machines not classified above 75 
cents; general—electrician 95 cents, assistant 
shipper 75 cents, watchman 70 cents. A new 
basic wage scale for male employees under 
18 years of age is included and the minimum 
rates are as follows: from 45 cents per hour 
during the first 3 months to 55 cents in the 
fourth 3 months. 

Night shift differential is now 15 per cent 
in excess of the regular day shift rates 
instead of 20 per cent, as previously in 
effect, and any remuneration for overtime 
work will include this 15 per cent. 


Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, QUEBEC DISTRICT. 


An Order in Council, dated February 8, 
and gazetted February 17, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between “Le 


Syndicat patronal de JImprimerie de 
Québec, Inc.” and “Le Syndicat Catholique 
des Imprimeurs et Relieurs de Québec, Inc.” 
“T7Union Typographique de Québec”, Local 
No. 302, “L’Union des Pressiers et Clicheurs 
de Québec’, Local No. 152, “L’Union des 
Relieurs”, Local No. 152, Québec, “Le 
Syndicat Catholique des Imprimeurs de 
Rimouski et Riviere-du-Loup”, “Le Syndicat 
Catholique des Ouvriers Imprimeurs de la 
Beauce”. Agreement to be in force from 
February 17, to December 31, 1951, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. Contracting parties have agreed to 
a retroactive date of January 1, 1951, from 
which date the terms of this agreement will 
be in effect. The agreement covers both 
daily newspaper and job work. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises’ the 
judicial districts of Quebec, Beauce, Mont- 
magny, Kamouraska, Rimouski, Gaspé, 
Bonaventure and those parts in the dis- 
tricts of Three Rivers, St. Francois and 
Arthabaska not governed by the agreement 
for printing trades in the Montreal district. 


Establishments governed by the agreement 
are divided into 5 classes for the purpose 
of rating the wages and the duration of 
labour: class ‘“A’’—includes all establish- 
ments operating one or more rotary multi- 
cylinder printing presses, for whatever pur- 
pose, as well as photogravure and electro- 
typing establishments with the exception of 
paper bag factories; class “B”—includes all 
establishments operating one cylinder and 3 
automatic presses, or 2 cylinder and 2 auto- 
matic presses, or 3 cylinders and one 
automatic press, or 4 cylinders or more, and 
paper bag factories; class “C”—includes all 
establishments operating 2 cylinder presses 
(or more), or one composing machine (or 
more), or one cylinder when employing 7 
male employees (or more), or any estab- 
lishment employing 7 or more male employees 
irrespective of the equipment, as well as 
lithography, offset, photo-litho, ruling and 
bookbinding establishments not specifically 
mentioned in classes “A”, “B” and “E’’, and 
the printing departments of paper box 
manufacturing concerns; class “D”—includes 
all establishments not comprised in the other 
categories; class “E’’—includes all establish- 
ments engaged exclusively in bookbinding 
operations. 

Hours: 424 hours per week for establish- 
mens G1 classes “AY, “B’, “C? and “Hi” of 
the judicial district of Quebec with the 
exception of the aniline press department of 
paper bag factories; 454 hours per week 
for establishments of class “D” of the judicia! 
district of Quebec, for the aniline press 
department of paper bag factories and for 
all establishments of judicial districts other 
than that of Quebec; hours for night shifts 
—a maximum of 394 hours constitutes a 
regular work week with the exception of 
establishments in judicial, districts other than 
that of Quebec where the regular week is 
one of 423 hours; the maximum daily dura- 
tion of night work in all establishments 
governed by this agreement is 84 hours. In 
paper box factories the regular duration of 
work is 48 hours. (The above hours repre- 
sent a reduction of 24 hours per week with 
the exception of those for paper box 
factories which remain unchanged.) From 
January 1, 1952, the standard work week 
will be reduced by 24 hours in all shops. 


Overtime as previously in effect, is pay- 


able at the rate of time and one-half; double 
time for work on Sundays and 8 specified 
paid holidays. Paid statutory holidays were 
increased from 5 to 6 in 1949, to 7 in 1950 
and to 8 in 1951 as provided for in the 
previous agreement summarized in the 
mee GAZETTE issue of February, 1949, on 
p. : 


Minimum hourly and weekly wage rates: 
typographer, keyboard, caster operator, 
electrotyper $1.33 per hour for class “A”, 
ol.28 for clase’ “B”,~ $1.93" for “class” “C” 
(electrotypers not included in classes “B” 
and “C”) ; bookbinding finish-gilder $1.33 for 
class CA $1.28 tor class“ B’?, "$1.23 - for 
class “‘C”, $1.19 for class “EK”, pressman and 
stereotyper $1.30 for class “A”, $1.26 for 
class “B’’, $1.21 for class “C”; bookbinder 
$1.25 for class “A”, $1.22 for class “B”, $1.18 
for class ‘“C”, $1.16 for class “EH”; photo- 
engravers and camera operator $1.25 for 
class “A”; pressman on cylinder $1.08 for 
class “D”; pressman on platen press and 
typographer $1 for class “D”. (These rates 
are 1] cents per hour higher than those 
formerly in effect.) As previously in effect, 
journeymen on night shifts will receive $3 
more per week than the regular rates estab- 
lished for day workers and foremen will be 
paid $5 more per week than journeymen in 
class “A”, $4 more in classes “B” and “C”, 
and $3 more in other classes. Rates for 
bookbinding female employees are increased 
by from $1 to $2 per week and are now as 
follows: from $14 per week in the first 6 
months to $22 in the second 6 months of the 
fourth year. Minimum rates for apprentices 
are from $1 to $2 per week higher than 
those formerly in effect and are now as 
follows: class “A”—from $16 per week in 
the first year to $35 in the second 6 months 
of the fifth year; classes “B” and “Q’— 
from $15 to $34; classes “D” and “EK”—from 
$15 to $31. Apprentices on night shifts 
receive an additional $2 per week. Caster 
men’s helpers will receive apprentices’ wages 
up _to the rate fixed for the fourth year 
inclusive; after 4 years their rate will be 
increased by 10 per cent every year, until 
they attain the journeymen’s rate. Rates for 
helpers in classes “A”, “B” and “C” remain 
unchanged at from 43 cents per hour in the 
first year to 47 cents in the second year. 

In judicial districts, other than that of 
Quebec, the wage scale may be reduced by 
10 per cent. 

Vacation: one week with pay annually 
after one year’s continuous service; one-half 
day with pay for each month of service for 
those who have been employed less than one 
year. (The above provisions are similar to 
those previously in effect.) New provisions 
are added as follows: all journeymen, with 
the exception of bookbinding female 
employees, are entitled, each year, to 3 days 
additional vacation with pay and vacation 
pay is computed on the basis of 50 per cent 
of the journeymen’s wages for the standard 
work week. The period of continuous service 
which entitles an employee to an annual 
vacation with pay extends from May 1 of 
one year to April 30 of the following year. 

Home work is prohibited. Provision is 
made for board and lodging, for apprentice- 
ship regulations, and for the proportion of 
apprentices, in ratio to the number of 
journeymen, that may be employed in estab- 
lishments of various classes. 
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Metal Products 


METAL TRADES, QUEBEC DISTRICT. 


An Order in Council, dated January 25, 
and gazetted February 3, amends_ the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Nov., 1948, p. 1247; Jan., 1949, p. 67, 
Oct.p. 1247; Jan,,.1950).p.97 7, Dec... 2067). 
Another amendment to this agreement was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
issue of November 18, 1950. The present 
amendment provides that the name “Metal 
Trades, Quebec District”, will be substituted 
for the name “Mechanical Construction and 
Repair Industry, Quebee District”. 

Territorial jurisdiction of the agreement 
comprises the city of Quebee and within a 
radius of 50 miles from its limits, and the 
municipalities of St. Ephrem de Beauce, St. 
André de Kamouraska and St. Jean-Port- 
Joli. 

Industrial jurisdiction comprises the fabri- 
cation, installation, transformation and 
repair of boilers, metal or mechanical parts, 
tanks, engines, machines or parts of all kinds, 
and other mechanical equipment, whether 
such operations be carried out inside or 
outside metalworks, and whether it con- 
stitutes the main or secondary industry of 
the establishment provided it is done for 
commercial purposes. It also applies and 
extends exclusively within the limits of its 
territorial jurisdiction to any construction, 
installation, transformation and repair of 
boilers and tanks not carried out in metal- 
works. However, this agreement does not 
apply to office chief-clerks and clerks, foreman 
(not doing manual work), technical staff, 
elevator operators, messengers, maintenance 
employees, employees engaged in shipbuilding 
and repairs, students under 16 years of age 
in charitable institutions governed by the 
Public Charities Act, employees specifically 
engaged in the construction or repair of 
elevators who are governed by the agree- 
ment for the elevator construction industry 
for the province (included in the building 
trades agreement for Montreal) nor to 
employees in an establishment not principally 
engaged in metalwork operations and who 
are covered by a private collective agree- 
ment stipulating better working conditions 
and higher wages than those of the present 
agreement. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: toolmakers 
$1.15 in zone I, $1.02 in zone II; draughts- 
man $1.05 in zone I, 92 cents in.zone I]; 
general machinist, pattern-maker, general 
welder 95 cents in zone I, 82 cents in zone 
II; lathe, milling machine, ete., machinist, 
marine mechanic, fitting mechanic, boiler- 
maker, tinsmith, pipe mechanic, welder 
(electricity and acetylene) 90 cents in zone 
I, 77 cents in zone II; metalworks joiner, 
blacksmith, cutter (electricity, oxyacetylene), 
bodyworker 85 cents in zone I, 72 cents in 
zone II, except for bodyworker whose rate 
in zone II is 77 cents; storekeeper 80 cents 
in zone I, 67 cents in zone II; truck driver 
75 cents in zone I, 64 cents in zone II; 
helper 70 cents in zone J, 62 cents in zone 
II; common worker 65 cents in zone I, 57 
cents in zone II. (The above minimum 
rates represent an increase of 5 cents per 
hour in zone I and 7 cents per hour in zone 
II over those rates previously in effect.) 
Minimum rates for construction boilermakers, 
erectors, steam generating mechanics, welders, 
are increased from $1.15 to $1.50, for helpers 
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from 85 cents to $1.10; however the instal- 
lation of portable tanks and boilers under 
2 tons in weight will be remunerated at the 
rates provided for by the terms of this 
agreement and shown above. Rates for 
machine operators remain unchanged at from 
65 cents in zone I during the first year, 55 
cents in zone II, to 75 cents in zone I and 
65 cents in zone JI in the third year. 
Minimum rate for machine fitters (formerly 
classified as assemblers) is unchanged at 55 
cents during the first year in zone I, 50 
cents in zone II; 62 cents during the second 
year in zone J, 55 cents in zone II, but is 
increased from 68 to 70 cents during the 
third year in zone I, from 60 to 62 cents 
in zone II; increased from 75 to 78 cents 
during the fourth year in zone I, from 65 to 
68 cents in zone Il. The following classifica- 
tions are added to the wage scale—machine 
feeders from 45 cents during the first 6 
months in zone I, 40 cents in zone II, to 55 
cents during the second 6 months of the 
third year in zone I, 50 cents in zone II; 
metal products fitter from 55 cents during 
the first 6 months in zone I, 50 cents in 
zone II to 65 cents during the second 6 
months of the third year in zone I, 60 cents 
in zone II. Apprentices who have completed 
their apprenticeship period are entitled to 
an increase of 10 per cent on the wages of 
a fourth year apprentice, a second 10 per 
cent after an additional period of not less 
than 6 months and a third 10 per cent 
increase after an additional period of not 
less than one year. Thereafter, the appren- 
tice will be examined by the Board of 
Examiners and, based on the result, the 
apprentice will be classified as a journey- 
man or will remain a fourth year apprentice, 
third 10 per cent. Examinations may be 
repeated after, every additional apprentice- 
ship period of one year. Employees engaged 
in more than one operation or trade will 
receive the rates applicable to the highest 
paid operation or trade. If a piece-work or 
job-work system is established the workers 
will be paid not less than the minimum rates 
fixed in the present agreement. 


Apprenticeship regulations are included in 
the terms of this amendment. 


Construction 


METAL TRADES, QUEBEC DISTRICT. 


See above under “Manufacturing: Metal 
Products.” 


BuILDING TRADES, ST. HYACINTHE. 


An Order in Council, dated January 25, 
and gazetted February 10, amends. the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(LG July, 1947, p. 1002) Sentaapailsuss 
May, 1948, p. 488; Oct., 1949, p. 1247; Feb., 
1950, p. 209, Aug., p. 1185, Oct., p. 1679, Dec., 
p. 2067; Jan., 1951, p. 64, and previous 
issues) . 

Cost-of-living wage adjustment: for quart- 
erly adjustments the Parity Committee will 
take as a basis the federal cost-of-living 
index for the months of February for the 
May adjustment, of May for the August 
adjustment, of August for the November 
adjustment and of November for the 
February adjustment. 


PLUMBERS, THREE RIVERS. 


An Order in Council, dated February 8, 
and gazetted February 17, amends the 


previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., May, 1948, p. 488; June, 1950, p. 876). 
This amendment to be in effect from 
January 1, 1951. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for contractors 
(personal services) are increased from $1.70 
to $1.80 per hour; senior journeymen from 
$1.10 to $1.20; junior journeymen from 95 
cents to $1 per hour; common workers from 
70 to 80 cents per hour. Rates for appren- 
tices remain unchanged during the first and 
second year but are increased by 5 cents 
per hour during the third and fourth year 
and are now as follows: 40 cents per hour 
in the first year, 55 cents in the second, 65 
cents in the third, and 75 cents in the fourth 
year. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Lecal and Highway Transport 


Truck Drivers, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated January 25, 
and gazetted February 3, amends. the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept., 1948, p. 995; Aug., 1949, p. 989). 
Another amendment to this agreement was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
issue of April 15, 1950, p. 1125. 

Welfare Plan: all employers will pay an 
amount of $3.50 per calendar month towards 
a group insurance plan which will provide, 
to each employee with at least 80 hours of 
service per month, the following benefits— 
life imsurance, sickness and accident, and 
hospital and doctor’s fees. New employees 
are eligible to insurance after the last day 
of the second month following that in which 
they were employed. Certain benefits, as 
sickness and accident, and hospital and 
doctor’s fees may be extended to include an 
employee’s wife and unmarried children 
under nineteen years of age. 

This plan will be administered by the 
Parity Committee who may appoint a sub- 
committee to be responsible for the levy of 
assessments from the employers to finance the 
above plan. 


Water Transport 


LONGSHOREMEN, CHECKERS AND COOPERS 


(OCEAN AND INLAND), SOREL. 


An Order in Council, dated January 25, 
and gazetted February 3, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between 
certain stevedoring firms and Le Syndicat 
Catholique et National des Débardeurs de 
Sorel, Inc. Agreement to be in effect from 
February 3, 1951, until January 31, 1952, 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 

This agreement applies to the loading and 
unloading of all ships (including the handling 
of grain) engaged in ocean, inland and 
coastal navigation. to the loading and 
unloading of all railway cars, as well as the 
work of checkers and coopers. It also 
applies to longshoremen paid by the hour 
and engaged in loading and_ unloading 
explosives. 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
harbour of Sorel. 


Overtime: work on Sundays and 5 specified 
holidays, time and one-half. Time and one- 
half to be paid also for work during meal 
hours and thereafter until relieved. How- 
ever, if the work can be completed in one 
working hour, longshoremen will work 
during the meal hour at the regular rate of 
wages. Overtime for those workers engaged 
in handling explosives will be paid at the 
rate of double time after 6 p.m., and for 
work performed on Sundays and 5 specified 
holidays, but no employee is compelled to 
work on any of the above specified holidays. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: for loading 
grain—$1.074 for work between 7 a.m. and 
6 p.m.; $1.174 for work between 7 p.m. and 
12 midnight; $1.274 for work between 12 
midnight and 6 a.m.; for unloading grain 
out of lake and ocean steamers into the 
elevator—974 cents per hour for work 
between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m.; $1.004 for work 
between 7 p.m. and 12 midnight; $1.074 for 
work between 12 midnight and 6 a.m.; for 
loading or unloading of cargoes not other- 
wise specified from or to vessels and for 
railroad cars, cleaning or bunkering of 
vessels and erection of grain fitting—$1.023 
for work between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m.; $1.124 
for work between 7 p.m. and 12 midnight; 
$1.223 for work between 12 midnight and 
6 a.m.; for unloading or loading of vessels 
and/or railroad cars and cleaning same from 
sulphur, china clay, potash, cyanamid, pitch 
and all other similar strong cargoes, not in- 
cluding phosphates—$1.174 for work between 
7 am. and 6 p.m.; $1.274 for work between 
7 p.m. and midnight; $1.374 for work between 
12 midnight and 6 a.m.; foremen to be paid 
10 cents per hour extra. Longshoremen 
reporting for work at 7 a.m. and 1 p.m. will 
wait one-half hour without pay, but if 
required to wait longer, regular rates of pay 
for such waiting time; those workers report- 
ing for duty at 7 p.m. will be paid at regular 
rates until discharged. Employers may eall 
longshoremen for 10 a.m. and 3.30 p.m. In 
the event of being put to work or discharged, 
longshoremen will be paid a minimum of one 
hour at the prevailing rate for each time 
called with the exception of the 3.30 p.m. call 
for which they will be paid a minimum of 
2 hours at the prevailing rate; no calls to 
duty between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. (with the 
exception of those workers engaged in trim- 
ming bunker-coal) who will be paid a 
minimum of 4 hours from the time ordered 
out to commence work. Minimum wages 
for the handling of explosives are as follows: 
for work between 7 a.m. and 12 noon and 
between 1 p.m. and 6 p.m.—longshoremen, 
water carriers $1.35; foremen, carpenters, 
winchmen and_hatchmen $1.45; walking 
bosses $1.85. Employees required to work 
will be called for 7 a.m., 7.30 a.m., 10 a.m., 
Ll p.m, 130° pur, 3330 >p.ms and be paid’ for 
one hour at the prevailing rate from the time 
ordered out except for the 3.30 p.m. call for 
which the employees will be paid a minimum 
of 2 hours. 

Hatch beams must be taken off or bolted 
when men are working in the hatch and using 
a winch. 

Provision is made for the number of men 
in gangs and the number varies according to 
the type of work performed. 


LIL 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmem in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions apph- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supphes and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for 
the different classifications of workmen 
required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour GazeTTE for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During January 


(1) Werks of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of January the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 72 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 125 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
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lation, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the 
work such higher rates are fixed by pro- 
vincial legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district or 
by changes in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supphes and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. . 10,694 $15,917,468.71 
Post Oftice! ss anne 13 94,221.19 
PubliesW orke out 1) 5,450.00 


(3) Arrears of Wages 


During the month of January the sum 
of $177.03 was collected from one employer 
who had failed to pay the wages required 
by the labour conditions attached to his 
contract. This amount was distributed by 
the Department to the 22 employees 
concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages 
Schedules Awarded During January 


(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and hours of labour not in excess 
of 8 per day and 44 per week, and also 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any question which may arise with 
regard thereto.) 


Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Goose Bay, Labrador: A. F. Byers Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., repair of hangar trusses, 
RCAF Station. Summerside, P.EI.: M. F. 
Schurman Co. Ltd., repairs to sub-floors of 


Buildings 7, 9, 18, 15, 20, 30, 38, 51 and 56, 
RCAF Station. Dartmouth, N.S.: Trynor 
Construction Co. Ltd., renewal of water 
distribution system, RCN Armament Depot; 
Arthur & Conn, Ltd., installation of elec- 
trical work underneath mezzanine floor 
Hangar 21, RCN Air Station. Debert,NS.: 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. Ltd., con- 
struction of chain link fence, Magazine 
Area. Sydney, NS.: R. G. McDougall, 
redecking jetty, Point Edward Naval Base. 
Moncton, N.B.: W. Ronald McLaughlin, 
repairs to foundation Building No. 1, 
Garrison Barracks. Lachine, P.Q.: R. M. 
Clark Construction Co. Ltd., renovation of 


officers’ mess, Building No. 3, RCAF 
Station. St. Hubert, P.Q.: Building 
Renovators Ltd., interior painting of 


hangars, RCAF Station. London, Ont.: 
A. N. Martin, exterior painting of I1 
buildings, Wolseley Barracks; Sid Jones 
Construction Co. Ltd., insulation heating 
and ablution facilities Building No. 8, 
Central Ordnance Depot; A. F. Byers 
Construction Co. Ltd., repair to Hangar 
No. 2, RCAF Station. Mount Hope, Ont.: 
W. J. Walsh & Co., re-location of boilers 
and installation of new heating system, 
RCAF Station. Gimli, Man.: Hudson’s 
Bay Co., laying of linoleum, RCAF Station. 
Winnipeg, Man.: Henry E. Gibson & Co., 
construction of classrooms and general 
repairs, HMCS “Chippawa”. Saskatoon, 
Sask.: Onufry Waschuk, repairs to sub- 
floors of Buildings 1, 6, 17, 19, 32 and 35, 
RCAF Station. Abbotsford, B.C.: F. Drexel 
Co. Ltd., re-insulation of heating distribu- 
tion lines, RCAF Station. Kamloops, B.C.: 
H. Giddens Ltd., replacement of flashings, 
RCN Magazine. 


Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 

St. John’s, Nfld.: Chester Dawe Ltd.,* 
installation of screen and storm doors. 
Cornwallis, N.S.: George Mabee,* installa- 
tion of surface drains, culverts and ditching 
of streets; George Mabee,* building of log 
crib; George Mabee,* installation of surface 
drains and ditching; George Mabee,* log 
crib construction. Dartmouth, N.S.: Trynor 
Construction Co. Ltd., installation of sewer 
and water services, HMCS “Shearwater”. 
Yarmouth, N.S.: Rodney Contractors 
Ltd.* grading, drainage, gravelling of lots 
and construction of walks, ete. Chatham, 
N.B.: Terminal Construction Co. Ltd., con- 
struction of 65 housing units. Saint John, 
N.B.: Lloyd R. Mawhinney Ltd.,* instal- 
lation of rink rims. Barriefield, Ont.: 
McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd.,* earth fill. 
Centralia, Ont.: Parker Construction,* con- 
struction of house walks and front paths; 


Parker Construction,* partial construction 
of house walks. Cobourg, Ont.: George 
F. Turner,* elimination of deficiencies. 
Fort Ere, Ont.: Rigby’s Ltd.,* installation 
of doors and insulation. Hamilton, Ont.: 
Wilf. Malstorm,* elimination of deficiencies. 
North Bay, Ont.: Sterling Construction Co. 
Ltd., construction of 6 classroom school. 
Niagara Falls, Ont.: Rigby’s Ltd.,* instal- 
lation of doors and insulation. Trenton, 
Ont.: Town of Trenton,* cleaning sewers. 
Windsor, Ont.: Sterling Construction Co. 
Ltd.,* construction of concrete walks. 
Edmonton, Alta.: Hume & Rumble Ltd., 
installation of electrical distribution ser- 
vices, street lghting, fire alarm and 
security hghting systems. Chilliwack, B.C.: 
Wm. M. Orr & Vancouver Associated Con- 
tractors Ltd.,* road construction; Wm. M. 
Orr & Vancouver Associated Contractors 
Ltd.,* road construction. Vancouver, B.C.: 
Pyke & White Construction Co. Ltd.,* 
elimination of deficiencies; Howard 
Shields,* rough grading; Howard Shields,* 
clearing lot; Monarch Construction Co. 
Ltd.,* road maintenance; Pyke & White 
Construction Co. Ltd., construction of 
house sidewalks; Baynes Manning Ltd.,* 
setting and adjusting valve boxes and 
installing new services; Biltmore Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd.,* construction of house side- 
walks and steps. 


Defence Consiruction Limited 


Summerside, P.E.I.: Island Telephone Co., 
installation re VHIF/DF Building. Dart- 
mouth, N.S.: Bryant Electric Co., instal- 
Jation of electrical system; Acadia Con- 
struction Ltd., construction of boiler house 
and tunnels for central heating plant, 
HMCS “Shearwater”, United Steel Corpora- 
tion Ltd., installation of coal handling 
equipment for central heating plant, HMCS 
“Shearwater”; Canadian Comstock Ltd., 
installation of steam piping and return 
distribution system and steam plant aux- 
iliaries, HMCS “Shearwater”. Greenwood, 
N.S.: Maritime Telegraph & Telephone 
Co., installation re VHF/DF Building. 
Chatham, N.B.: Modern Construction Ltd., 
construction VHF/DF Building facilities; 
Modern Construction Co. Ltd., construction 
of combined mess, unit supply building, 
fire hall and bulk petroleum storage. 
Quebec, P.Q.: Valere Brochu, renovation 
of casements, the Citadel; Frs Jobin Inc. 
construction of one-100 man barrack block 
No. 1. Clinton, Ont.: Johnson Bros. Co. 
Ltd., construction of permanent type 
barrack block, etc. RCAF Station. 
Gloucester, Ont.: Tower Co. Ltd., erection 
of pre-fabricated instructional building. 
Grand Bend, Ont.: H. E. Mott Co. Ltd., 
erection of one-108,000 gallon water storage 
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tank. Kitchener, Ont.: William Knell & 
Co. Ltd., installation of heating system, 
Knellwood Park Armoury. North Bay, 
Ont.: Sterling Construction Co. Ltd., con- 


struction of unit supply building, 180 man | 


barrack block and combined mess, RCAF 
Station; H. A. Hennessy, clearing of land 
and building site. Oakville, Ont.: SB. 
McNally & Sons Ltd., construction of a 
new “H” Hut, Ortona Barracks. Ottawa, 
Ont.: A. S. Peterson Ltd., construction of 
steelox building, Defence Laboratory, Mont- 
real Road. Petawawa, Ont.: McLaughlin 
Bros., installation of water intake pipe- 
line; M. Sullivan & Sons Ltd., construction 
of 2 barrack blocks, mess hall and work- 
shop. Picton, Ont.: Kingston & Salmon, 
construction of extension to central heating 
plant, RCSA. Winnipeg, Man.: Power 
Plant Contractors Ltd., installation of oil 
burning system, Fort Osborne Barracks. 
Wainwright, Alta.: International Water 
Supply, drilling of permanent well. Chilli- 
wack, B.C.: Bennett & White Construction 
Co. Ltd., construction of 250 man barrack 
block, RCEME. Fort Nelson, BC.: 
Marwell Construction Co. Ltd., construc- 
tion of 30 permanent married quarters, 
RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 

Montreal Harbour, P.Q.: Automatic 
Sprinkler Co. of Canada Ltd., installation 
of fire protection systems in sheds 2 to 6 
inclusive. 


Depariment of Public Works 


Rocky Point, P.EJ.: Wallace Noye, 
Allison Raynor & James Noye, wharf 
repairs. Summerside, P.E.JI.: McNamara 


Construction Co. Ltd., breakwater repairs. 
Cooper s-Point,.N S.--AvJACampball JA: 
Campbell & J. A. MclIsaac, construction of 
breakwater. Halfax, N.&S.: Mosher & 
Rawding, breakwater improvements; 
Standard Construction Co. Ltd.., alterations 
to kitchen and canteen, customs examina- 
tion and waiting room building; Arthur & 
Conn Ltd., electrical imrovements, Old Post 
Office Building. Lunenburg, N.S.: Rodney 
Contractors Ltd., repairs, improvements, 
painting and laying of linoleum, Marine 
Hospital Jctou, NS). Ease orter:, Cor 
Ltd., restoration of harbour facilities, Pier 
“C”, Chockfish, N.B.: Diamond Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., repairs to breakwaters. Baie 
St. Paul, P.Q.: McNamara Construction Co. 
Ltd., harbour improvements. Grande 
Riviere, P.Q.: James S. Watt, construction 
of protection works. Lachine, P.Q.: Richard 
& B. A. Ryan Ltd., installation of addi- 
tional ventilator openings and repairing of 
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underpinning to Buildings Nos. 27, 34, 35, 
36, 37, 38, 39, RCAF Depot; J. L. E. Price 
& Co. Ltd., repairs to underpinning of 
Buildings 23, 32, 33, 40, 41 and installation 
of air vents in Buildings 17, 18, 19, 23, 32, 
33, 40, 41 at former RCAF Depot. Lacolle, 
P.Q.: Paul Boucher, construction of bus 
terminal and examining warehouse. Lauzon, 
P.Q.: Edgar Jourdain, extension to west 
guide pier at the Lorne Graving Dock. 
Paspebiac, P.Q.: B. Joncas, wharf recon- 
struction. Quebec, P.Q.: Emile Coté, 
demolition of marine stores building, etc.; 
Emile Frenette Ltée, construction of marine 
stores building. Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
P.Q.: Walter G. Hunt Co. Ltd., construc- 
tion of new sewage pumping station, Ste. 
Anne’s Hospital. Departure Lake, Ont.: 
R. <A. Blyth, construction of wharf. 
Meaford Ont.: Russell Construction Co. 
Ltd., repairs to harbour walls. Moose 
Factory, Ont.: Universal Plumbing & 
Heating Co. Ltd., installation of steam 
mains, water main, sewer lines, and steam 
heating system, Indian Residential School. 
Ottawa, Ont.: A. Lanctot Construction Co., 
alterations to room 1147 for new X-ray 
department, Lisgar St.; Taggart Construc- 
tion Ltd., construction of film vault and 
instrument houses for National Film Board, 
Montreal Road; William D’Aoust, altera- 
tions on the 2nd, 3rd and 7th floors, 
Sovereign Building; M. J. Sulphur & Sons 
Ltd., addition and alterations, Royal Cana- 


dian Mint; Taylor Engineering & Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., installation of ash 
handing equipment, Central Heating 


Plant, Cliff St.; Anglin-Norcross Ont. Ltd., 
superstructure, Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics Building, Tunney’s Park Develop- 
ment; Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. Ltd., 
installation of accessory equipment, Central 
Heating Plant, Cliff St. Thornbury, Ont.: 
McNamara Construction Co. Ltd., recon- 
struction of pier. Toronto, Ont.: McNamara 
Construction Co. Ltd., harbour improve- 


ments. Windsor, Ont.: Sterling Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., warehouse repairs. Hecla, 
Man.: Wm. Newman Co. Ltd., wharf 


reparis. Swan River, Man.: W.C. Wells Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., construction of public 
building. Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask.: Harvey 
Lunan Construction Co., construction of 
public building. Regina, Sask.: J. C. Davis 
Ltd., installation of automatic sprinklers, 
Veterans’ Hospital; Smith Bros. & Wilson 
Ltd., erection of crime detection laboratory 
for RCMP. Swift Current, Sask.: Walter J. 
Burden Ltd., construction of addition to 
Soils Laboratory, Dominion Experimental 
Station. Brooks, Alta.: Hornstrom Bros., 
construction of public building. Calgary, 
Alta.: North West Electric Co. Ltd., 


improvements to lighting system, public 
building. Crescent, B.C.: Todd Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., wharf construction. Denman 
Island, B.C.: James McDonald Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., float renewal. Fraser River, 
B.C.: Gilpin-Nash Ltd., improvements 
(Kirkland Island). Vancouver, B.C.: Allan 
& Viner Construction Co. Ltd., alterations, 
etc., on 2nd and 8rd floors, Federal Build- 
ing; Barr & Anderson Ltd., installation of 
automatic sprinklers, Hycroft Veterans’ 
Home. Montreal, P.Q.: Canadian Vickers 
Ltd.,* construction and delivery of 7 80’ 
steel pontoons, Dredge PWD. No. 21. 
Wheatley, Ont.: N.C. Scrigley,* extension 
of western retaining wall, driving timber 
sheet piling on west face of eastern crib- 


work breakwater and addition of stone rip 
rap on inner ends of the two retaining 
walls. 


Department of Transport 


Dorval, P.Q.: Quemont Construction Inc., 
alterations and additions, administration 
building, airport. Montreal, P.Q.: Atlas 
Construction Co. Ltd., construction of 
vehicular tunnel, under Lachine Canal. 
Hastings, Ont.: Central Bridge Co. Ltd., 
fabrication and erection swing bridge over 


Trent Canal. Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.: 
Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., repairs to 
emergency swing dam. Sandspit, BC.: 


Hanssen Construction Co. Ltd., erection of 
administration building. 
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Recent Regulations Under 
Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


A National Advisory Council on Manpower was set up to con- 
sider various aspects of manpower questions and to advise the 
federal Minister of Labour regarding the most effective utiliza- 
tion of the present and potential working force of Canada. 


In Saskatchewan, the Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen has, 
by a majority vote of its members, been brought under the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act. The Order 
permitting workers in shops and offices in the smaller centres of 
the Province to work up to 48 hours in a week without payment 
of overtime has been extended to December 31, 1952. 


The supplementary grant which may be paid in cases of need . 
under the Ontario Mothers’ Allowances Act was raised from 


$10 to $20. 


DOMINION 


National Advisory Council 
on Manpower 

Order in Council P.C. 567 of February 1 
authorized the establishment of a National 
Advisory Council on Manpower “to advise 
the Minister of Labour on matters related 
to the most effective utilization in the 
national! interest of the present and potential 
man and woman working force of Canada”. 

The Order in Council named the Clerk 
of the Privy Council and the Deputy 
Minister of Labour as joint chairmen of 
the Council which is to include four repre- 
sentatives of labour, four of employers, and 
two each of agriculture, women and 
veterans, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour, with the approval of the Governor 
in Council, after consultation with the 
appropriate national organizations. Also 
designated as members of the Council are 
representatives of the divisions of the gov- 
ernment service responsible to the Ministers 
of Agriculture, Citizenship and Immigration, 
Tinance, Fisheries, Justice, Labour, National 
Defence, Resources and Development, 
Trade and Commerce and Veterans Affairs 
and to the Secretary of State. 

The National Advisory Council on Man- 
power is authorized, in the discharge of its 
duties, to utilize the services of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, its 
National Employment Services, and the 
national, regional and local Employment 
Advisory Committees operating under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. (See also 
L.G., March, 1951, p. 311.) 
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PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 
Employment by counties has been 
declared an industry to which the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act applies from 
January 1, 1951, by notice of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board which was gazetted on 
February 15. An Act to provide for the 
setting up of counties was passed at the 
1950 session of the Alberta Legislature. 


British Columbia Health Act 

The Minister of Health and Welfare may, 
where necessary or advisable, exempt for a 
specified period mobile camps or any 
particular camp from the application of the 
whole or a part of the general regulations 
for the sanitary control of industrial camps 
Ch Geal4 7. Done. 

The general regulations apply to lumber, 
mining and railway construction camps, saw 
mills, canneries and similar places estab- 
lished by an employer as living quarters 
for his employees, with or without charge. 

The Order in Council permitting exemp- 
tions to be granted was made on February 
27 and gazetted March 1. 


British Columbia 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 

A change has been made in the indus- 
trial diseases schedule under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, by an Order 
made on February 7 and gazetted on 
February 15. 

As previously, employees who contract 
tuberculosis in their work where there is 


contact with tuberculous infection or 
tuberculous-infected material will be com- 
pensated if they are free from evidence 
of tuberculosis before engaging in their 
employment and for six months thereafter. 
However, when primary tuberculosis, as 
proven by a negative tuberculin test on 
employment, develops during the first six 
months of employment, compensation will 
be payable. 

The amendment, effective from March 1, 
stipulates that any subsequent tuberculosis 
which develops three years or more after 
the disease has been arrested will not be 
deemed to have been a result of the original 
disability. 

The places of employment where com- 
pensation for this disease is payable include 
hospitals, sanatoria, clinics, and public 
health units of the Provincial Government, 
of the University of British Columbia, of 
any municipality or of a school board, or 
of any branch of the Victorian Order of 
Nurses. 


Nova Scotia Trade Union Act 


The regulations governing the procedure 
of the Nova Scotia Labour Relations Board 
were amended by an Order in Council of 
February 28, gazetted on March 7. The 
section which stated that every application 
for certification, verified by statutory 
declaration, must set forth a copy of the 
union constitution, the names and addresses 
of its officers, etc. was changed to provide 
that every application must be supported 
by these documents which will not form 
part of the application but are for the 
information of the Labour Relations Board 
only. 


Ontario Mothers’ Allowances Act 


The supplementary grant which may be 
paid to a recipient of a mother’s allowance 
where the need is apparent to the Mothers’ 
Allowances Commission was increased from 
$10 to $20 by an Order of January 25 
(O. Reg. 9/51), gazetted on February 10. 

The basic allowance paid under the Act 
is $50 a month for a mother with one 
dependent child, which is increased by $10 
for each additional child, $10 in respect of 
a permanently unemployable husband, the 
cost of fuel, and medical and dental services. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 

The general regulations governing the 
levy and collection of the hospitalization 
tax for 1951 have been amended by an 
Order in Council (O.C. 415/51), made on 
February 27 and gazetted on March 10, to 
provide for an exemption from the Act 
for a beneficiary who moves to British 
Columbia. 

A beneficiary will be exempt from bene- 
fits under the Saskatchewan Act from the 
date on which he becomes qualified as a 
beneficiary under the British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Act, and on application 
to the Minister of Public Health a refund 
of a proportionate amount of the tax in 
respect of the remainder of 1951 will be 
granted to the person or agency who paid 
the tax on behalf of the beneficiary. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


Until December 31, 1952, workers in shops 
and. offices in the smaller towns and villages 
of Saskatchewan may work up to 48 hours 
in a week without payment of time and 
one-half for overtime. 

The Order permitting this exemption from 
Section 4 of the Hours of Work Act was 
originally made on April 22, 1949, and now 
by Order in Council 377/51, made on 
February 20 and gazetted on March 3, is 
extended from April 1, 1951, to the above- 
mentioned date. It applies to shop and 
office workers in, or within a five-mile 
radius of, 83 towns with a population of 
between 300 and 500. 


Saskatchewan Workmen's 


Compensation (Accident Fund) Act 


The application of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board to come under the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) 
Act was approved by an Order in Council 
(378/51) on February 20, and gazetted 
March 3. Most classes of railway employees 
are still under the earlier Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act under which compensation 1s 
recovered by action against the individual 
employer. The Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act permits any of these 
classes to come within its provisions on a 
majority vote of the members of their 
organization. Members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
came under the Act on April 1, 1948 (L.G., 
1948, p. 626). 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Supreme Court of Canada held that a covenant restricting 
the ownership of property to persons of the white or Caucasian 
race was invalid. {In an unusual case, the Ontario High Court 
held that an employer who had complied with all the require- 
ments of the Factory Act was nevertheless responsible for 
damages where a workman’s death was hastened by working 


conditions. 


qOn appeal, the Quebec Court of King’s Bench 


ruled that the Superior Court lacked jurisdiction to deal with a 
case involving a union claim for wages and the case was trans- 
mitted to Magistrate’s Court for trial. 


Discriminatory clause in deed to prop- 
erty held invalid by the Supreme Court 
of Canada. 


The Supreme Court of Canada, reversing 
the decision of the Ontario courts, on 
November 20, 1950, held that a restrictive 
covenant in the deed to land at the Beach 
O’Pines summer resort was not binding. 
The covenant is in these words:— 


The lands and premises herein described 
shall never be sold, assigned, transferred, 
leased, rented, or in any manner whatso- 
ever alienated to and shall never be occu- 
pied or used in any manner whatsoever by 
any person of the Jewish, Hebrew, 
Semitic, Negro or coloured race or blood, 
it being the intention and purpose of the 
Grantor, to restrict the ownership, use, 
occupation and enjoyment of the said 
recreational development including the 
lands and premises herein described, to 
persons of white or Caucasian race not 
excluded by this clause. 


The issue came before the courts when 
the solicitor of a prospective purchaser of 
property at Beach O’Pines required a 
release from the restrictions imposed in 
this clause “in view of the fact that the 
purchaser herein might be considered as 
being of the Jewish race or blood.” The 
owner initiated proceedings by bringing a 
motion in the Ontario High Court of 
Justice for an order that the restrictive 
covenant did not constitute a valid objec- 
tion to the title. Owners of other property 
in the summer resort area defended the 
action. That Court held the covenant to 
be valid, and the judgment was affirmed 
by the Court of Appeal for Ontario. An 
appeal was then taken by the owner and 
the prospective purchaser to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 

In giving their reasons for decision, the 
Supreme Court judges cited authorities 
which establish that the language of a 
restrictive covenant must set forth clearly 
and distinctly the intent of the parties. The 
language of this restrictive clause failed to 
indicate the intention of the parties as to 
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the amount or degree of the prohibited 
race or blood that might be permitted. A 
judge called upon to determine this issue 
would find in the contract no standard or 
other assistance that would constitute a 
basis upon which the issue might be deter- 
mined. It must, therefore, be held “void 
for uncertainty.” One judge dissented from 
this decision. 

Since the appeal was allowed on this 
ground, the Supreme Court did not deal 
with the other contention of the appellants, 
that a discriminatory provision such as this 
is contrary to public policy. Noble and 
Wolf v. Alley, et al. [1951] 1 DLR, 321. 


Ontario High Court holds that an 
employer’s duty is not only to maintain 
safe working conditions but also to warn 
an employee against any unusual danger. 


An employer who, through breach of duty 
to his employee, aggravates a disease from 
which the worker is suffering and accelerates 
his death is lable, even though he has com- 
plied with all the safety requirements under 
the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act. 
This was the finding of Mr. Justice Ferguson 
of the Ontario High Court of Justice on 
September 1, 1950, when he awarded $2,500 
damages, and costs, to the widow of a 
workman whose death was found to have 
been hastened by his working conditions. 

The workman, Harvey Mackie, was 
employed in 1934 by the defendant, a skate 
manufacturing company, as an electric spot- 
welder. His job consisted of welding blades 
and tubes of skates together by making 
about eight welds on each skate. The 
blades and tubes were covered with a 
slight film of oil which burned and caused 
a small wisp of smoke as each weld was 
made. Since the welder handled 400 skates 
per hour, there were on an average about 
3,200 puffs of smoke every hour. The 
workman complained of the smoke at a 
very early stage of his employment and the 
company supplied him with apparatus to 
help to lessen its effect. He continued, 


however, at this employment until 1942, 
when he was forced to stop working because 
of the progress of the disease, pulmonary 
emphysema, which caused his death in 
1948. At the time of death he was 46 
years old. 


The workman claimed compensation under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act but was 
refused because pulmonary emphysema is 
not listed in the schedule of industrial 
diseases which are compensable under the 
Act. The Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
however, on application of the plaintiff, the 
workman’s widow, allowed her to sue the 
company for damages under the Fatal 
Accidents Act. 


Medical evidence established that the 
type of emphysema from which Mackie 
suffered was induced by violent and 
prolonged coughing. The first question 
was, therefore, whether the coughing was 
caused by a foreign agent in the defend- 
ant’s factory or by a disease such as 
bronchitis or asthma, which was aggravated 
by fumes and dust. It was stated in 
evidence that the workman had suffered 
a severe attack of pneumonia in 1922 
which, according to expert medical testi- 
mony, is frequently the forerunner of 
bronchitis and emphysema. The consensus 
of medical opinion given at the trial was 
that Mackie’s emphysema developed from 
chronic bronchitis which in turn had 
resulted from an attack of pneumonia, but 
that his condition was greatly aggravated 
by the smoke resulting from his occupa- 
tion. There was no evidence, however, that 
similar fumes caused similar coughing in 
other workmen. 


The opinion of the medical practitioners 
was supported by the evidence of employees 
associated with the workman who testified 
that he had violent fits of coughing and 
showed many symptoms of poor health in 
the early years of his employment. Huis 
Lordship felt that the abundance of com- 
plaints regarding the smoke made by 
Mackie, of which the defendants were well 
aware, was also very significant in deter- 
mining whether the disease was _ present 
during the early stages of Mackie’s 
employment. 


Mr. Justice Ferguson, therefore, found 
that the disease was not caused by the 
conditions of employment but that it was 
ageravated and advanced thereby. 


The second point to be determined was 
whether the defendant was in any way 
responsible for the aggravation of the 
workman’s disease. Provincial factory in- 
spectors testified that the defendant’s plant 
had complied with all the regulations made 
under the Factory, Shop and Office Build- 


ing Act with reference to ventilation. But 
His Lordship held that this compliance did 
not make the system of work safe for the 
workman in question and that having 
regard to his numerous complaints the 
defendant knew, or ought to have known, 
that the system was unsafe for him. His 
Lordship, therefore, held that the defend- 
ant’s compliance with the Act and regula- 
tions did not relieve the company from its 
common law duties. 


It is the duty of an employer not only 
to warn his employee against unusual 
danger known to him but also to make 
the place of employment as safe as the 
exercise of reasonable skill and care will 
permit, or, conversely, it is the duty of 
the employer not only to make the place 
of employment as safe as the exercise of 
skill and care will permit but to warn 
the employee of all unusual dangers known 
to the employer. I think the defendant 
knew that there was unusual danger for 
Mackie and its officers failed to take the 
-precaution of warning him of it. Their 
compliance with the Factory Act Regula- 
tions was not sufficient. In consequence of 
the defendant’s breach of duty the condi- 
tions under which Mackie worked _ con- 
tributed to the disease from which he 
suffered. I hold that but for the develop- 
ment of the disease, caused by its being 
aggravated, his death would not have 
taken place when it did. 


Mr. Justice Ferguson next dealt with the 
doctrine of volenti non fit injuria which had 
been offered as a defence by the company. 
To succeed on this ground, His Lordship 
explained, the defendant must show that 
the deceased freely and voluntarily, and 
with full knowledge of the nature and 
extent of the risk he ran, impliedly agreed 
to incur it. This was not so in the present 
case. 

It has been held repeatedly that a 
workman who has complained of the con- 
ditions of his employment cannot be said 
to have agreed that if injury should befall 
him the risk is to be his and not his 
master’s. I think, therefore, that death 
was caused in such a manner as to entitle 
Mackie to maintain an action and recover 
damages... 


“Death was inevitable from the disease 
which, I find antedated Mackie’s employ- 
ment”, continued His Lordship .. . “but 
I think the evidence establishes the defend- 
ant’s liability for the death at the date it 
occurred.” He cited Golder v. Caledonian 
R. Co. (1902) and McCarthy v. Owners of 
the Ship Melita (1923) as his authorities 
for stating that the fact that death would 
inevitably have occurred at a later date in 
consequence of the disease does not relieve 
the defandant of liability. 

In awarding the plaintiff $2,500 and costs, 
however, His Lordship took into account 
the fact that the date of death had not 
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been advanced many years. Mackie v. 
Canada Skate Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
[1951] 1 DLR, 226. 


Union claim for wages due to its mem- 
bers under arbitration award fails— 
Superior Court held to lack jurisdiction 
because each single claim was less than 


$200. 


A claim by a union on behalf of its 
members for wages is not within the Jjuris- 
diction of the Superior Court, if each 
separate claim is less than $200. This 
decision was reached by the Court of 
Kting’s Bench, Appeal Side, on October 30, 
1950, reversing the previous judgment, in 
an appeal of a furniture company from 
the decision of the Superior Court at 
Arthabaska on March 4, 1950. One judge 
dissented from the Appeal Court decision. 


. 


On January 38, 1949, the furniture com- 
pany and the union signed an agreement 
which provided for a wage increase. The 
agreement contained a clause providing for 
settlement by arbitration of any dispute 
during the life of the agreement as to its 
interpretation. As the employer failed to 
put the wage increase into effect, the parties 
resorted to the arbitration clause. On 
November 15, a council of arbitration by a 
majority award ruled the employer guilty of 
breach of agreement for not paying his 
employees the wage increase agreed upon. 
In order to enforce the decision, the union 
took action in the Sueprior Court to require 
the company to pay the wages due, and 
requested the Court to grant homologation 
of the award, that is, to record and con- 
firm its 


The company entered a plea that the 
Superior Court did not have jurisdiction in 
this action. The plea stated that although 
the union’s claims for wages owed to its 
members amounted to $3,903.07, no single 
claim was over $63.61 and in consequence 
did not come up to $200, the amount of 
debt required to give the Superior Court 
jurisdiction. The case was, therefore, 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
district magistrate’s court and should be 
sent back there for trial. 


Mr. Justice Girouard of the Superior 
Court held that the members must be con- 
sidered to have transferred their claim to 
the union acting on their behalf, and the 
total amount of the claims determines 
which court has jurisdiction. 


The Appeal Court, in a decision given 
by Mr. Justice Galipeault, pointed. out that 
the action rested upon Section 25 of the 
Professional Syndicates Act (RSQ _ 1941, 
c. 162) :— 
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The groups who may appear before the 
courts and who are parties to the collec- 
tive labour agreement may exercise all 
rights of action arising out of such agree- 
ments in favour of each of their members, 
without having to establish a*transfer of 
claim by the persons interested, provided 
that the latter has been advised and has 
not declared that he was opposed thereto. 
The person interested may intervene at any 
time in the proceedings taken by the group. 


Whenever an action arising out of the 
collective labour agreement is brought by 
a person or by a group, the other groups 
with authority to appear before the courts, 
whose members are bound by the agree- 
ment, may intervene at any time in the 
proceedings taken, on the grounds of the 
collective interest which the result of the 
‘litigation may have for their members. 


From this section, it is clear that the 
plaintiff union could exercise the rights of 
its members, and the case cannot be inter- 
preted as a transfer of claim. The wages, 
when paid, will be returned to _ the 
individual members, as is shown in the 
plaintiff’s brief. 


It is also true that the individual claims 
cannot be accumulated to give jurisdiction 
to the Superior Court. On that point, 
Section 25 differs from sections in other 
Acts allowing associations to join claims 
on behalf of their members. When several 
claims are made in one action, if the 
competency of the court is to be deter- 
mined by the total of the claims, the 
statute sets it out in plain words, as in 
Section 53 of the Collective Agreement 
Act (RSQ, 1941, c. 163) :— 

The recourses of several employees 
against the same employer may be 
cumulated in a single demand whether 
emanating from the employees or from the 
committee, and the total claimed shall 
determine the competency of the court of 
original jurisdiction as well as of appeal. 


On this point the company’s objection was 
well founded, Mr. Justice Galipeault said. 


He next dealt with the plaintiff union’s 
second argument, namely, that the Superior 
Court had jurisdiction because it is the 
only court empowered to grant homolo- 
gation, even if the debt was not sufficient 
to give jurisdiction on the basis of the 
amount. He did not accept this as a 
sound argument. The union took an action 
in recovery of debt, and the request for 
homologation was an accessory to the prin- 
cipal demand. The accessory must not 
take the first place. The court competent 
to try the principal action is also com- 
petent to deal with the accessory. The 
Code of Civil Procedure, Section 14438, 
provides that an arbitration award made 
extrajudicially may be executed only under 
the authority of the competent court, and 
on a suit brought in the ordinary manner. 


Summing up, Mr. Justice Galipeault said 
that it was necessary to have a competent 
court determine the amount owed each of 
the creditors, since the arbitration award 
did not determine such amounts. The 
request for homologation seemed to have 
been attempted only in an effort to entitle 
the Superior Court to adjudicate on the 


question. He accordingly granted the 
appeal, with costs, and transmitted the case 
for trial by the District Magistrate at 
Arthabaska—Hastern Furniture Ltd. v. 
Syndicat National Catholique des Travail- 
leurs du Meuble de Victoriaville et 
d’Arthabaska Inc., Rapports Judiciaires de 
Québec. [1950] B.R. Montreal, No. 10, 799. 


Labour and Industry in British Columbia 


The annual report of the British Columbia Department of 


Labour for 1949 records another year of progress. 


Average 


weekly earnings of male wage-earners were at an all-time high 
of $49.21. Only nine disputes began during the year and the 
time-loss from industrial conflict was at the lowest point since 
1945. There was a further increase in union membership which 
at the end of 1949 was approximately 33 per cent of the total 


working force of the Province. 


A gradual improvement in 


working conditions in factories was noted. 


The thirty-second annual report of the 
Department of Labour of British Columbia 
for the year ending December 31, 1949, 
“records another year of stability and 
progress in the march of industrial develop- 
ment which has become increasingly 
apparent during the past few years.” 

The report contains statistics on employ- 
ment, payrolls, average weekly earnings and 
average weekly hours, computed from 
returns submitted by 9,020 employers. 
These figures are shown in tables, together 
with comparative data for previous years. 
The report reviews the activities of the 
Board of Industrial Relations in admin- 
istering minimum wages, hours of work 
and holidays legislation, the Labour Rela- 
tions Board, the Factories Inspection 
Branch and the Apprenticeship Branch. 
There is a brief summary of new laws 
affecting labour passed in 1950. 


Payrolls 

The estimated total provincial payroll 
for the year was the highest in provincial 
history, some $690,000,000, an apparent in- 
crease of fifty million dollars over the 
total recorded for 1948. 

As in previous years, statistics are given 
for 25 industrial classifications. The general 
trend of industrial payrolls continued up- 
ward in 1949, with 20 of the 25 industrial 
classifications showing increases over the 
previous year’s total. For the construction 
industry, 1949 was the most successful year 
on record. Its payrolls advanced by over 
$6,500,000. The metal trades had the second 
greatest increase, gaining by $4,000,000, and 
the total covering the group of miscellaneous 


trades and industries was up over $3,500,000. 
Lesser increases were noted in 17 other 
classifications varying from $1,907,747 in 
coast shipping to $49,460 in jewellery 
manufacturing. 

Decreases were noted in five of the indus- 


trial classifications. The lumber industry 


where production was hampered by extreme 
weather conditions during a part of the 
year showed a decrease in payrolls of 
$12,300,000 from the peak figure established 
in 1948. With the completion of work at 
hand and shortages of new contracts, ship- 
building and boat-building continued to 
decline showing a decrease of over 
$4,700,000 from the 1948 figure. The other 
industries recording decreases were pulp 
and paper manufacturing (down over 
$1,800,000), wood-manufacturing (down 
$98,708) and smelting and concentrating 
(down $64,195). 


Wages 

Average weekly earnings increased in 21 
out of 25 classifications. The average 
weekly earnings of male wage-earners in 
1949 were at an all-time high of $49.21, 
an increase of $1.91 over the preceding year. 
The comparable figure for 1947 was $43.49. 
For clerical workers, stenographers and sales 
workers, the average weekly wage was 
$50.55 for male workers and $31.85 for 
females, a considerable increase in each case 
from the previous year. 


Employment 

Employment totals were somewhat lower 
than in the record year of 1948. The peak 
of employment was attained in August, 1949, 
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with 154,753 wage-earners as against 160,002 
in the same month of 1948. When clerical 
and sales staff are included in addition to 
wage-earners, the totals are 176,305 in 
August, 1949, and 182,565 in August, 1948. 


Hours of Work 

Average weekly hours of work remained 
at practically the same figure from 1947 to 
1949. Average hours worked in 1949 were 
42-24. Except for the war years, there has 
been a gradual decline in weekly hours, 
according to the report, since the Hours 
of Work Act came into operation. Since 
1946, when legal working hours for 
employees in industry were reduced from 
48 to 44 per week, approximately 80 per 
cent of wage-earners have worked: 44 hours 
or less per week. In 1949, information 
submitted to the Department of Labour 
concerning 161,945 male andi female wage- 
earners indicated that 81-86 per cent 
worked 44 hours or less per week and 
18-14 per cent had a work-week in excess 
of 44 hours. 


New Laws Affecting Labour 


Certain amendments were made to the 
Annual Holidays Act to clarify its applca- 
tion and to change the basis of computing 
holiday pay. Formerly, a worker was 
entitled to his regular pay for a week’s 
work, depending on whether he was paid 
on an hourly, weekly, semi-monthly or 
monthly basis. Holiday pay is now com- 
puted on the basis of two per cent of the 
total wages earned in the working year. 
The “working year” was reduced from 250 
to 225 days of actual work. The definition 
of “employee” was changed to make it 
clear that it includes an employee paid by 
time, plece or otherwise. Professional 
workers were excluded from the Act. 

The application of the Boiler Inspection 
Act, now the Boiler and Pressure-vessel 
Act, was widened to cover hot water 
boilers as well as steam boilers and: pressure 
vessels. 


Board of Industrial Relations 


During 1949 the Board of Industrial 
Relations held 68 meetings. Following 
public hearings, two minimum wage Orders 
were revised and five entirely new Orders 
were put into effect. Forty-one delega- 
tions appeared before the Board in con- 
nection with problems regarding hours of 
work, minimum wages, etc. Ten Regula- 
tions permitting exceptions under the 
Hours of Work Act were made during the 
year. All the minimum wage Orders and 
hours of work Regulations in effect, in- 
cluding those issued in 1949, are summar- 
ized in an appendix to the report. 
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As in previous reports, a section is 
devoted to a statistical summary of employ- 
ment, earnings and hours of work of women 
workers in 11 industries and occupations 
covered by minimum wage regulations. 
Statistics are given for a five-year period, 
1945-49 inclusive, and enable a comparison 
to be made in an industry from year to 
year as well as between one industry and 
another. With 236 more firms reporting in 
1949 than in 1948, the number of women 
workers reported on rose to 61,874, the 
highest number yet recorded in the history 
of the Department. 


For all occupations covered in the survey, 
average weekly earnings were $27.79, as 
against $25.98 in 1948. This average is 
well above the highest minimum wage set 
by the Board. Average weekly hours were 
a little higher than the 1948 average, 39°32 
as compared. with 38°61. 


In order to have similar statistics for 
male employees in various occupations 
covered by the Male Minimum Wage Act, 
a segregation of male employees was made 
from industrial classifications dealt with 
elsewhere in the report. Ten tables pro- 
vide a comparative study of employment, 
hours worked and earnings over a four- 
year period. 

Each year more investigations are made 
by the Inspectors of the Department, and 
the amounts collected as wage adjustments 
under the Minimum Wage Acts and 
the Annual Holidays Act have steadily 
increased over the past several years. 
In 1949, collections made amounted to 
$132,118.23, an increase of almost $25,000 
over the collections made in 1948. 


Fifty-six violations of the Acts under the 
administration of the Board were brought 
to the Courts. The Acts involved were 
the Annual Holidays Act, the Minimum 
Wage Acts, the Hours of Work Act, the 
Control of Employment of Children Act, 
and the Semi-monthly Payment of Wages 
Act. 


During the year, 297 special licences for 
the employment of inexperienced employees 
at learners’ rates and 129 part-time employ- 
ment permits were granted by the Board. 


Control of Employment 
of Children 


Under the Control of Employment of 
Children Act, 1944, the employment of a 
child under 15 in an industry or business 
covered by the Act. is forbidden except on 
written permission of the Minister setting 
forth the number of hours to be worked 
per day and the conditions of employment. 
The number of permits in effect at the 


end of December, 1949, was 320. Of these 
the greatest number, 218, were in the 
mercantile industry. 


Labour Relations Board 


Due to the ever-increasing volume of its 
activities, the Labour Relations Board in 
1948 formed two Committees to expedite 
its work. During 1949, the Board held 52 
full Board meetings and 401 Committee 
meetings, and heard 1,109 delegations. 
Much of the Board’s work was in the 
mediation of disputes and through its efforts 
settlements were arrived at in many indus- 
tries. Only nine disputes began in 1949; 
two others commenced in 1948 and were 
continued in 1949. The time-loss in indus- 
try resulting from labour disputes, 31,692 
man-days, was at the lowest point since 
1945. When expressed as a percentage of 
the estimated total working time of wage 
and salary earners, the 0-034 figure for the 
year under review was the lowest since 1941. 

Throughout the year a Weekly Summary 
of Activities was mailed to employer and 
labour organizations. This Summary sets 
out the appointment and reports of Con- 
ciliation Officers, the appointment and 
reports of Conciliation Boards, and certi- 
fications of bargaining authorities. 

As required by the Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act, the report of the 
Labour Relations Board contains a state- 
ment of its’ proceedings during the year, 
a summary of the certifications of bargain- 
ing authorities granted by the Board, a 
summary of Conciliation Boards appointed, 
a summary of strikes and lockouts, and a 
summary of prosecutions under the Act. 

In 1949, 757 applications for certification 
of bargaining agents were made, 594 were 
granted, 95 rejected and 68 withdrawn. 
One hundred and nineteen strike votes 
were supervised, 80 representation votes 
conducted, 246 Conciliation Officers named 
(resulting in the settlement of 108 disputes) 
and 97 Conciliation Boards appointed. In 
Seven instances, permission to prosecute 
was granted, and 12 grievance procedures 
were provided. 


In the 97 disputes in which a Concilia- 
tion Board was appointed (these are 
summarized in Table III), wages were a 
predominant cause of the dispute in 80 
cases; statutory holidays in 22; union 
security in 21; annual holidays in 20; all 
terms of the agreement in 16; hours of 
work in 15; grievance procedure in 4; 
medical and hospital insurance plans in 
4; and some other matters in 3 other cases. 


Employers’ and Employees’ 
(Labour) Organizations 


From information filed by associations 
of employees, as required by the Depart- 
ment of Labour Act, it was ascertained 
that union members im 761 organizations 
at December 31, 1949, numbered 146,259, 
which represents 82:94 per cent of the 
Province’s estimated total labour force. 
There has been a steady and consistent 
growth in union membership over the past 
decade. From 1939 when there were 44,867 
members to 1949 when membership stood at 
146,259, the increase was 225 per cent. 


The report notes that there were 48 
employers’ organizations in 1949. The 
number recorded from 1945 to 1948 was 37. 


Factory Inspection 


The Chief Inspector of Factories in his 
report to the Deputy Minister of Labour 
stated that there had been during the year 
a gradual but quite noticeable improve- 
ment in working conditions in industrial 
plants, both in health and safety. Partly 
because the Factories Inspection Branch 
has been gradually raising the standard in 
effect in the Province and partly because 
co-operation from owners has been generally 
excellent, accepted modern conditions of 
safe operation are being obtained. During 
the year, 2,370 inspections and reinspec- 
tions of factories were made. More and 
more, it is stated, manufacturers are 
iurning to the Factories Branch for advice 
in making new installations or additions to 
their premises. 

During the year particular attention was 
paid by Inspectors to the problem of 
securing an abundant supply of good air 
in plants by use of a complete air- 
conditioning system, and much work was 
done to secure improved lunch-room 
arrangements in factories. Inspectors 
assisted firms by explaining the use of 
temperature scales as an indication of 
atmospheric conditions. 

Generally speaking, the report notes that 
the matter of sanitary facilities is well 
taken care of by employers. Management 
is also becoming more conscious of the need 
for adequate lighting. 

With respect to the problem of guarding 
workers against harmful fumes, vapours and 
gases, the Chief Inspector stated: “With 
but a few exceptions, no great mechanical 
problem would be involved in their effec- 
tive removal at the point of origin, if the 
employer would realize that the protection 
of the worker should begin on the draft- 
ing board and in the design of suitable 
ventilation equipment.” 
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The volume of industrial homework in 
the Province continues to decline. During 
1949, seven permits were issued to employers 
and 17 to homeworkers. 

One prosecution was undertaken. The 
proprietor of a cleaning establishment was 
fined $150 and costs for employing persons 
before 7 a.m. without the permission of 
the Inspector. 


Elevators 

The inspection of passenger and freight 
elevators, which is am important part of 
the work of the Factories Inspection 
Branch, is becoming more exacting each 
succeeding year. It includes not merely a 
routine check of cables and safety devices 
but a thorough mechanical check of all 
equipment. 

A movement to modernize both passenger 
and freight elevators was welcomed by the 
Factories Inspection Branch because, it was 
pointed out, “the older the equipment, the 
more rigid must be the inspection, and the 
older the elevator, the more difficult it is 
to maintain in a safe operating condition.” 

In passenger elevators, the old type of 
winding-drum elevator is being replaced 
with overhead traction equipment, and 
with respect to freight elevators the change 
from hand-cable control to push-button 


operation, which is rapidly taking place, 
has eliminated many hazards. The passing 
of an Order in Council requiring all freight 
elevators installed after June 1, 1949, to be 
equipped with a contacted car door or gate 
was an important step in increasing safety 
on freight elevators. During the year 
1,702 elevators were inspected and, in the 
interests of safety, 10 elevators were 
suspended from use until they conformed 
to the regulations. Thirty-eight new 
elevators were installed. During the year 
elevator operators’ examinations were held 
and 451 temporary and 392 permanent 
hieences issued. One thousand one hundred 
and eighty-seven licences were renewed. 


Apprenticeship 


The year 1949 showed: a decrease in the 
number of apprentices serving under con- 
tract (1,482) but a great advance in the 
standard of training facilities in general 
use. 

In order to improve the number and 
quality of skilled journeymen, the Appren- 
ticeship Branch is endeavouring to improve 
training on the job and in addition has 
established technical trade classes with up- 
to-date training facilities. Extension classes 
for tradesmen were also instituted by Trade 
Advisory Committees during the year. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire Under 
The Unemployment Insurance Act 


The following case 1s considered to be of sufficient general interest’ 
to warrant the publication of the decision in full. 


Held that the claimants lost their employ- 
ment by reason of a stoppage of work 
due to a labour dispute at the premises 
at which they were employed, and that by 
virtue of their own action or that of their 
unions leaders they became participants 
or belonged to a grade or class which was 
participating in the said labour dispute. 


DECISION 


SUMMARY OF THE Facts: 


The claimants interested in the present 
appeals were employed either as carpenters 
or as labourers on building projects in the 
City of Victoria, B.C. The carpenters were 
members of Local 1598 of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America and the labourers were members 
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of Local 1093 of the International Hod 
Carriers’ and Common Labourers’ Union. 
Both locals belonged to the Victoria 
Building Trades Council, an employees’ 
organization. 

The claimants’ employers were members 
of the Victoria Building Industry Exchange, 
an employers’ organization. 

On March 30, 1950, a stoppage of work 
took place at the premises of Evans, 
Coleman and Johnson Bros. Ltd., which is 
reputed to be the largest distributor of 
construction materials on Vancouver Island 
and which supphed certain materials to the 
claimants’ employers. The stoppage of 
work was due to a labour dispute between 
the company and its transport workers who 
were members of the Vancouver Island 
Drivers Division 2384 of the Canadian 


Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers. Shortly there- 
after members from the said division 234 
acting as observers appeared at some of 
the projects where the claimants were 
employed and where material normally 
supplied by the Evans Company was used 
and picket lines were set up. Subse- 
quently a stoppage of work took place, 
first at the projects where observers were 
posted or which were picketed and then at 
all the other projects, thereby bringing 
about the claimants’ unemployment. 

The claimants filed an application for 
benefit but were disqualified from the 
receipt thereof by the Insurance Officer 
under Section 39 (1) of the Act, because, 
in his opinion, they had lost their employ- 
ment by reason of a stoppage of work due 
to a labour dispute. 


Section 39 of the Act reads as follows:— 


39 (1) “An insured person shall be 
disqualified from receiving benefit if he 
has lost his employment by reason 
of a stoppage of work due to a labour 
dispute at the factory, workshop or other 
premises at which he was employed unless 
he has, during the stoppage of work, 
become bona fide employed elsewhere in 
the occupation which he usually follows, 
or has become regularly engaged: in some 
other occupation; but this disqualification 
shall last only so long as the stoppage of 
work continues. 


(2) An insured person shall not be 
disqualified under this section if he 
proves 
(a) that he is not participating in, or 
financing or directly interested in the 
labour dispute which caused the 
stoppage of work; and 

(b) that he does not belong to a grade 
or class of workers of which imme- 
diately before the commencement of 
the stoppage there were members 
employed at the premises at which 
the stoppage is taking place any of 
whom are participating in, financing 
or directly interested: in the dispute. 


(3) Where separate branches of work 
which are commonly carried on as 
separate business in separate premises 
are carried on in separate departments 
on the same premises, each department 
shall, for the purpose of this section, be 
deemed to be a separate factory or 
workshop.” 


From the decision of the Insurance 
Officer, the claimants appealed to a Court 
of Referees which’ sat in Victoria, B.C., 
on May 15 and 16, 1950. The Court, after 
having heard considerable oral evidence 


from claimants, employers and officials of 
the unions, allowed the appeals in the 
cases of Peters, Tibando, Edwards and 
Poitras et al, but disallowed the appeals in 
the cases of McPherson and Hill et al. 

The following are excerpts from the 
Court’s decisions concerning the appeals 
which were allowed :— 


Re: J. J. Peters and M. J. Poitras et al 


“After hearing evidence presented by 
employer’s representatives and employee’s 
representatives, much of which evidence 
was not available to the Insurance Officers 
of the UIC at the time of their submis- 
sions, this Court is of the opinion that 
unemployment was not directly connected 
with the strike of Evans, Coleman and 
Johnson Bros. Ltd., but that the lay-off 
was brought about by the employer’s 
desire to retain an equitable employee 
relationship throughout the many jobs 
that they were conducting, some of which 
might have had to close due to a shortage 
of materials. This, as explained to us, 
might have resulted in senior employees 
having to be laid off or transferred to 
other work on which they had not been 
previously employed, and which would 
have rendered their operation uneco- 
nomical and chaotic.” 


Re: H. M. Edwards and 
M. Tibando et al 

“From evidence presented by employees 
representatives and representatives from 
the Northern Construction Company, it 
is clear that a shortage of material did 
occur in consequence of which it was 
necessary to lay off the maiority of the 
employees. We have definite assurance 
from the employer that approximately 
10 per cent of his crew continued to be 
employed and were given employment 
by them on this job during the shut 
down. He further assured us that there 
was no dispute between the Company 
and their employees, and that had space 
been available for the erection of 
machinery or had a competitive firm been 
able to deliver ready mixed concrete, 
they would have availed themselves of 
this supply and continued their opera- 
tion. From evidence given, it 1s proven 
that no work stoppage occurred due to 
a labour dispute on these premises, and 
that the shut down was entirely due to 
the shortage of material being supplied 
by Evans, Coleman and Johnson Bros. 
Ltd., which supply was cut off due to the 
strike of the CB. & R.E. & O.TaW., at 
their Victoria, B.C., plant. Evidence 
establishes that the employees of the 
Northern Construction Company were in 
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no way a party to this strike, nor could 

they, in any way, benefit by its final 

outcome.” 

In the cases of McPhesron and Hill et al 
the Court felt that “a labour dispute 
actually existed and a stoppage of work 
did occur” because on the project where 
McPherson was employed the employees 
had either walked out or refused to cross 
picket lines while om the project where 
Hill worked the employer had found it 
necessary to confer with union officials as 
to whether or not the employees belonging 
to their unions would handle “hot material’. 

From the decisions of the Court in the 
two last mentioned cases the carpenters’ 
and the labourers’ unions appealed to the 
Umpire. From the decisions of the Court 
concerning Peters, Tibando, Edwards and 
Poitras et al the Insurance Officer also 
lodged an appeal. 

An oral hearing before the Umpire was 
requested by the interested unions and it 
was held in Montreal, P.Q., on September 
18, 1950. Those who attended were Messrs. 
A. P. Rayment and V. Midgley representa- 
tives of the labourers’ and the carpenters’ 
unions respectively and Mr. H. S. Relph, 
Chief Claims Officer of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 


CONCLUSIONS: 

I have carefully considered the state- 
ments of observations and representations 
made by Messrs. Rayment, Midgley and 
Relph. 

Briefly it is contended by the unions’ 
representatives that the various stoppages of 
work which took place in the Victoria 
construction industry in the early part of 
April, 1950, and with which we are con- 
cerned, were merely due to a shortage of 
materials whereas it is argued by the 
Insurance Officer that the stoppages were 
the result of a labour dispute which 
developed between the Victoria Building 
Industry Exchange and the Building Trades 
Council, as a consequence of the labour 
dispute between Evans, Coleman and 
Johnson Bros. Ltd., and its transport 
workers who were members of Division 234 
of the C.B. of R.E. and O.T.W. 

According to the evidence, on March 31, 
1950, the day after the stoppage of work 
commenced at Evans, Coleman and Johnson 
Bros. Ltd., the Building Trades Council 
held a special meeting at which representa- 
tives of the two unions interested in these 
appeals were present. The purpose of the 
meeting was apparently to consider what 
action was to be taken by the member 
unions with respect to the situation which 
prevailed at the said company. A resolu- 
tion was put forward by Mr. Chivers, who 
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is president of the Building Trades Council 
and a member of the carpenters’ union, 
enjoining the unions to respect picket lines 
established by Division 234 on any construc- 
tion job in the Victoria area. The question 
of handling “hot material”, i.e., material 
obtained from a source other than the 
Evans Company, was also discussed. It is 
not too clear whether the resolution was 
officially adopted. However it is apparent, 
notwithstanding Mr. Midgley’s contention 
that the carpenters’ union took the stand 
that those matters should be left to the 
discretion of the individual members of the 
carpenters’ local, that the general feeling 
was that picket lines should be respected 
and that “hot material” should not be 
handled. 

In any event, on April 4 and 5, 1950, 
some carpenters and labourers walked off 
the projects where observers were posted 
or where picket lines were established while 
others refused to cross picket lines or to 
handle “hot material”. 

The evidence further indicates that Mr. 
Simms, business agent of Local 1598 of the 
carpenters’ union, informed the employer 
on at least two projects that the members 
of his local would respect the picket lines 
and would not handle “hot material”; it 
also indicates that Mr. Rayment of the 
labourers’ union while in communication 
with an official of: the cement workers’ 
union at Bamberton, B.C., advised him not 
to release any cement from that place for 
delivery to the Victoria projects. (A few 
days later, however, Mr. Rayment gave 
his approval to its release.) 

As a consequence of those events a 
meeting was held by the members of the 
Exchange at which it was decided that the 
employers would stop the work on a number 
of the projects im so far as the labourers 
and carpenters were concerned, which in 
fact is what happened on April 6, 1950. 

Following those shut downs articles and 
notices were published’ by the Exchange in 
the Victoria newspapers and: pamphlets were 
issued by the Council wherein both parties 
expressed mutual disagreement with the 
stand taken by each other, as a conse- 
quence of the dispute between Evans, 
Coleman and Johnson Bros. Ltd. and its 
transport workers. 


Apart from the notice which appeared on 
April 21, 1950, in the Victoria Colonist 
under the heading “The following members 
of the Victoria Building Industry Exchange 
regret the necessity of closing down all 
work until further notice” and wherein all 
the claimants’ employers were listed, the 
following notice, which was published by 
the Exchange in the same newspaper on 


April 26, 1950, under the heading ‘“Con- 
struction workers whose interests are you 
serving?”, cannot be overlooked:— 

“As the shut down of all construction 
is now in its third week, it is time that 
you assess the situation for what it is. 

“First, you have been advised that the 
Evans, Coleman strikers are entitled to 
picket your job. They are not. The 
courts have already decided that such 
picketing is illegal, as in the case of the 
Producers Sand & Gravel Company. The 
Evans, Coleman strikers are only entitled 
to picket their own plant where there is 
a dispute. 


“Second, you have been advised that 
you should respect these illegal picket 
lines. This means that you must be 
prepared to put yourself out of a job to 
support a strike at Evans, Coleman. 
Otherwise you are a strike-breaker. This 
is what the agitators want you to believe. 

“The Victoria Building Industries 
Exchange firmly believe that there are 
radical political elements in our Building 
Trade Unions who will go to any length 
to prove that our present economic 
system is bad, that any kind of private 
enterprise is bad, particularly a large 
company like Evans, Coleman and 
Johnson Bros. Ltd. They are using you 
to fight this malicious campaign. If it 
costs you and the contractors, and this 
community one-half a million dollars in 
losses, they will be well pleased. 

“Tt was not their intention to shut 
down all jobs—only the larger and more 
important ones. They expected that the 
contractors who were picketed and shut 
down would put extra pressure on Evans, 
Coleman to meet the strikers’ demands. 
As you know, it did not turn out that 
way. The contractors will not be used 
to put pressure on either party in the 
Evans, Coleman dispute, nor will they 
submit to illegal picketing and illegal 
work stoppages. 

“The contractors cannot correct this 
situation except through you, as a 
member of your Trade Union. We are 
not asking you to be a strike-breaker. 
We are not asking you to do anything 
contrary to the legitimate principles of 
the Trade Union movement. We are 
asking you to wake up and realize what 
is going on, and ask yourself who is 
profiting from the present situation!” 


Another article which appears on file— 
this one issued by the Building Trades 
Council and distributed as a pamphlet to 
the members of the unions—is also worth 
noting :— 


“Now It Can Be Told 


This was refused as a paid advertisement 
by both the Victoria Times 
and Colonist 


The Building Trades Council Replies to 
The Building Industries Exchange 


In published statements on April 14 and 
April 18, the Victoria Building Industries 
Exchange says its members are anxious to 
return to work immediately and could do 
so, 1f it were not for building trades’ inter- 
ference with contractors using supplies 
obtained from sources other than the struck 
firm. In reply, we would state that we do 
not wish to assist an employer who has a 
monopoly on certain building materials. 


“The fact that several local building 
supply dealers have attempted to secure 
agencies for lines, especially cement, now 
exclusively handled in Victoria by Evans, 
Coleman and Johnson Ltd., is further 
evidence that such a monopoly exists. 

“At present, these ‘secondary’ dealers 
normally buy their supplies from Evans, 
Coleman and Johnson, rather than 
directly from the producer. 

“One of them again recently attempted 
to secure a direct, permanent agency 
from the B.C. Cement Company and was 
again. refused. 

“Was this company refused because it 
was prepared to pay the rates asked by 
the striking union at Evans, Coleman 
and Johnson Vancouver Island Drivers, 
Division No. 234, Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers (CCL)? 

“We would further emphasize that the 
Building Trades Council has not at any 
time ‘ordered’ men to stay off the job. 

“We have no authority to do so. 

“But we did recommend in all sincerity 
observance of what has been recognized 
as trade union practice for more than 50 
years—to respect picket lines. The 
Exchange took it upon itself to order its 
members to shut dowm jobs, despite the 
fact that there was plenty of material on 
many of these jobs. 

“Why? Was it to force building trades 
workers to assist the Evans, Coleman 
combine maintain its monopoly? 

“Certam contractors did resume oper- 
ations on Monday, April 17, but were 
again ordered by the Exchange to cease 
operations despite the fact that there was 
no shortage of material. 

“These jobs, in consequence, were closed 
down at midday, Wednesday, April 19. 
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“The contractors say they can obtain 
materials such as cement and gyproc 
from sources other than the struck 
company. 

‘*What sources are there in B.C., let 
alone Victoria, other than the Evans, 
Coleman combine ?”’ 


On the above evidence, I find it impos- 
sible to agree with the unions’ representa- 
tives that the stoppages of work which took 
place in the Victoria Construction Industry 
in the early part of April, 1950, were merely 
due to a shortage of materials as it is quite 
apparent that there were on hand, at least 
on a number of projects, at the time of 
the commencement of those stoppages, 
sufficient materials to permit the work to 
continue and that furthermore if such 
materials were not actually available it 
was not because of circumstances entirely 
beyond the control of the employers and 
the employees. On the contrary, it seems 
clear to me that those stoppages, as con- 
tended by the Insurance Officer, were 
attributable to a labour dispute between 
the Exchange and the Council and in 
particular between the Exchange and the 
carpenters’ and labourers’ unions, which 
dispute stemmed from the refusal or threats 
to refuse on the part of some of the 
members of those unions to handle hot 
material or to cross picket lines and culmin- 
ated in the concerted action of the 
employers in closing down the work on the 
projects. 

This finding seems to be borne out by 
the transcript of the evidence taken before 
the Court of Referees which discloses that 
officials of the unions admitted before the 
Court that there was on a number of the 
projects, at the time of the commencement 
of the general stoppage of work, materials 
available and that the action of the 
employers following the meeting of the 
Exchange was in fact a lockout. 

It is true that statements were made 
by a few of the employers that they had 
no dispute with their carpenters’ or 
labourers and that the close downs were 
not lockouts but merely resulted: from a 
shortage of materials. It is to be noted 
however that it does not appear that any 
of the employers concerned repudiated: the 
actions taken on their behalf by the 
Exchange nor did they question the inclu- 
sion of the name of their company in 
press releases made by the Exchange 
announcing the shut downs. In applying 
the law I must be governed by the actual 
facts and not simply by what the parties 
term the incidents. 

Much has been said by the Insurance 
Officer and the unions’ representatives as 
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to the legal status of the Exchange and 
its authority to act for the employers, as 
to whether or not the Council represented 
the views of its membership and whether 
or not the union officials, who actively 
engaged themselves in the dispute, had the 
power to speak or act on behalf of their 
union members. 


It is to be observed however that the 
Exchange on behalf of the employers 
entered into bargaining agreements with 
the carpenters’ and labourers’ unions in 
1949, and again acted on their behalf 
throughout the general stoppage of work 
in the spring of 1950; that similarly the 
Council acted on behalf of those unions 
during the said stoppage and that the 
actions of the officials of these unions were 
not disavowed by their fellow members. 


The argument that some carpenters and 
labourers did in fact remain at their 
employment throughout the dispute does 
not preclude a finding that the shut downs 
were in fact lockouts. A stoppage of work 
be it a lockout or a strike, need not be a 
general cessation of operations at the 
factory or premises and the number of 
employees involved is not the test; it is 
sufficient if there is an appreciable inter 
ruption in the work which is normally 
carried on thereat. In the present case the 
employers preferred to discontinue a sub- 
stantial part of their operations rather than 
have the projects on which they were 
carrying on work picketed or face a walk- 
out of their employees and there can be 
no doubt that this constituted a stoppage 
of work within the meaning of Section 39 
of the Act herein before quoted. 


In his submission to me, Mr. Rayment 
stated as follows:— 


“T submit also that apart from the 
generally accepted fact that to cross 
properly constituted picket lines is con- 
trary to all trade union principles, there 
is, in addition to the ordinary occupa- 
tional risks, a further element of danger 
not contemplated when wage rates are 
set. The Act takes cognizance of this. 
If a man receiving unemployment benefits 
were sent to a job by an employment 
officer and found it picketed and did not 
take the job, he would not be cut off 
benefits.” 


In many decisions my predecessor and I 
have stressed the fact that for a claimant 
to refuse to cross a picket line where there 
is no display of violence, is evidence of his 
participation in the labour dispute. I quite 
understand, however, the unions’ feeling in 
respect to the matter of crossing picket 
lines, but a sympathetic manifestation of 


that kind must be taken into consideration 
when determining the merit of a case under 
Section 39 of the Act. 

I agree therefore with the Insurance 
Officer that the Court of Referees erred 
“when they considered each construction job 
as a single entity and not as part of the 
general construction picture in the City of 
Victoria as controlled by individual mem- 
bers or companies which made up the 
Victoria Building Industry Exchange.” 

My decision is that the claimants lost 
their employment by reason of a stoppage 
of work due to a labour dispute at the 
premises at which they were employed and 
that by virtue of their own action or that 


of their unions’ leaders they became 
participants or belonged to a grade or class 
which was participating in the said labour 
dispute. 

The appeals of the carpenters’ and 
labourers’ unions in the cases of McPherson 
and Hill et al, are dismissed and the appeals 
of the Insurance Officer in the cases of 
Peters, Tibando, Edwards and Poitras et al, 
are allowed. 


ALFRED SAVARD, 
Umpire. 


Dated at Ottawa, Ont., this 8th day of 
January, 1951. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, 


January, 1951* 


The monthly report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on opera- 
tions under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act states that during the month of 
January, 1951, a total of 172,269 initial and 
renewal claims for unemployment insurance 
benefit were filed at local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
This represents a 28 per cent increase over 
the 134,218 claims filed in December. All 
provinces contributed to this increase, the 
largest relative increases being recorded in 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Alberta, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and 
British Columbia. In comparison with 
January of last year, when initial and 
renewal claims filed numbered 182,053, this 
month’s total represents a decline of 5 per 
cent, appreciable decreases having occurred 
in the provinces of Ontario (17 per cent) 
and British Columbia (20 per cent), while 
all other provinces experienced a slight 
increase. 


Ordinary claimants on the live register 
on January 31 numbered 220,539 (177,752 
male and 42,787 female), compared with 
183,268 (144,564 male and 38,704 female) 
in December, 1950, and 297,238 (244,333 
male and 52,905 female) for January one 
year ago. 

Total claimants signing the live register 
as at the end of January numbered, 255,753, 
of whom 27,103 were claimants for supple- 
mentary benefit. Of this total, 77 per cent, 
or 197,926, had been on the register seven 
days or more. 

Adjudicating centres disposed of 183,219 
initial and renewal claims during January, 
of which 130,129 were considered entitled 
to benefit and 53,090 not entitled to benefit. 
Of those considered not entitled to benefit, 
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41,410 were disallowed and 16,978 disquali- 
fications were imposed (including 3,925 on 
revised claims). Chief reasons for dis- 
qualification were: “voluntarily left employ- 
ment without just cause,” 5,544 cases; “not 
unemployed, ” 5,104 cases and “not capable 
of or not available for work,” 1,186 cases. 

Persons in receipt of initial payments of 
benefit during the current month totalled 
104,667, an increase of 50 per cent over the 
69,870 in December. 


Benefit payments for the month of 
January amounted to $9,367,276 for 3,788,241 
compensated days of unemployment. In 
December, $5,308,818 were paid for 
2,192,851 proven unemployed days, while 
in January last year a total of $11,781,142 
were paid in respect of 4,925,381 unem- 
ployed days. 

During the week January 27-February 2, 
149,816 benefit payments were made, 
amounting to $2,195,606 for 885,092 days. 
In the week of December 30-January 5, 
101,918 benefit payments amounting to 
$1,431,588 for 583,743 days were recorded. 


During the week January 27-February 2, 
benefit payments averaged 5:9 days, while 
in the week December 30-January 5, this 
average was 5:7 days. Beneficiaries 
received during these weeks payments 
averaging $14.66 and $14.05 respectively. 


Supplementary Benefit 


Out of a total of 41,410 regular claims 
disallowed during January, 41,278 were con- 
sidered for supplementary benefit. In addi- 
tion, 364 renewal claims were filed. Those 
entitled to benefit numbered 27,236, while 
13,331 were either disallowed. or disqualified. 
The amount of benefit paid was $462,161. 





* See Tables E-1 to E-8. 
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Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during January, 1951, imsur- 
ance books were issued to 4,106,243 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 


time or another since April 1, 1950. This 
was an increase of 82,087 since December 29, 
1950. 

As at the end of January, there were 
242.873 employers registered, representing 
an increase of 1,304 since the end of 
December. 





WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE, 


OCTOBER 1943° 


In both Wholesale and Retail Trade more than SO per cent of 
the employees were normally working from 40 to 48 hours a 


week wn 1949. 


Almost one-third of the workers in Wholesale 


Trade, but a much smaller proportion in Retail Trade, were 


reported on a five-day week. 


The annual vacations with pay 


policy and the numbers of statutory holidays observed and paid 
for differed between the two major divisions of Trade, as shown 


in the following article. 


The value of domestic trade continued 
its upward trend in 1949. The monthly 
average index of wholesale sales increased 
almost 3 per cent over the previous year 
and the monthly average value of retail 
sales increased somewhat less than 6 per 
cent. The monthly average of weekly 
wages and salaries reported by the leading 
trading establishments increased to $36.97 
in 1949, 73 per cent over 1948. 

The average weekly wage rates for the 
selected occupations in Table I reveal wide 
variations in the average rates among both 
the occupations and the cities shown. Com- 
paring similar occupations, the average 
wages in Wholesale Trade are generally 
higher than in Retail Trade, and the aver- 
ages for men are higher than for women 
workers. 

In both divisions of Trade an almost 
equal proportion of the employees, about 
83 per cent, were normally working from 
40 to 48 hours a week in 1949. However, 
a much higher proportion of workers in 
Wholesale Trade were on a 5-day week 
than in Retail Trade. One-third of the 
workers in Wholesale Trade were in estab- 





*Tnformation in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1949 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
wage rates (straight-time earnings for workers on 
commission) and certain conditions of work in their 
establishments during the last pay period preceding 
October 1, 1949. 
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lishments which gave an initial vacation 
of two weeks with pay, compared with 14 
per cent in Retail Trade. On the other 
hand, more than one-half of the workers 
in Retail Trade were employed: in estab- 
lishments which gave a maximum vacation 
of three or four weeks after longer periods 
of employment, compared with one-quarter 
of the workers in Wholesale Trade. 

Ninety-three per cent of the employees 
in Wholesale Trade and 89 per cent in 
Retail Trade were employed by firms which 
reported observing seven or more statutory 
holidays in 1949. Most of the workers in 
both divisions of the industry were paid 
for some or all of the statutory holidays 
when these days were not worked. 


Wholesale Trade 


One-third of the 25,300 employees in- 
cluded in this analysis of the leading 
Wholesale Trade firms were employed in 
Ontario. An almost equal proportion, 22 
per cent, were located in British Columbia 
and the Prairie Provinces, 17 per cent in 
Quebee and 5 per cent in the Maritime 
Provinces. Fourteen per cent of these 
workers were women, the largest number 
of whom were reported in British Columbia. 


Wage Rates.—In most of the eight cities 
for which information is given in Table I, 
General Office Clerks were paid the highest 
average weekly wage rates during the pay 
period ending October 1, 1949, and Ware- 


housemen were paid the lowest. The 
differences in average weekly rates between 
cities ranged from $5.35 for Warehousemen 
to $11.78 for ‘Truck Drivers; ‘and the 
differences between occupations within cities 
ranged from $4.29 in Edmonton to $9.77 
in Vancouver. The highest average weekly 
wage rate, $46.42, was paid to Truck 
Drivers in Vancouver and the lowest, $32.30, 
was paid to Warehousemen in Winnipeg. 

Amongst the six female occupations, 
Bookkeepers were paid the highest average 
weekly wage rate. The variation between 
cities in the average rates paid to workers 
in the same occupation ranged from $3.22 
a week for Typists to $9.19 a week for 
Bookkeepers. The variation between the 
highest and lowest paid occupation within 
the same city varied from $1.52 in Saint 
John to $7.08 in Edmonton. The lowest 
average weekly wage rate in the female 
occupations was $24.70 for ‘Telephone 
Switchboard Operators in Saint John, and 
the highest was $35.33 for Bookkeepers in 
Montreal. 

A comparison of the average weekly 
rates paid to General Office Clerks, Male, 
and General Office Clerks, Female, shows 
that the men average from $8.62 to $14.42 
higher than the women. 


The Normal Work Week.—Kighty-three 
per cent of the employees in Wholesale 
Trade were normally working from 40 to 
48 hours at the time of the 1949 survey 
(Table II). About 22 per cent of the 
workers were on a 40-hour week, 23 per 
cent were on a 44-hour week and 12 per 
cent on a 48-hour week. Thirteen per cent 
of the workers were normally working more 
than 48 hours a week, about half of whom 
were working 54 hours. 

There was also much variation in the 
distribution of hours between regions. This 
can be readily seen in the following table, 
which shows the proportion of employees 
in each region working 44 hours or less a 
week and the proportion working more than 
44 hours. 

Normal Weekly Hours 


44 Hours More than 

or less 44 hours 
Maritime Provinces. 64% 36% 
Quechee ree fs es 42% 58% 
Oncarlourasine, aac ati: 63% 37% 
Prairie Provinces.... 89% 11% 
British Columbia: ¥..) 52% 48% 


Almost one-third of the workers were 
reported to be working five days a week 
in 1949, most of whom were working 40 
hours. Ontario had the largest proportion 


TABLE I.—AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE IN EIGHT CANADIAN CITIES, OCTOBER 1949 























, Saint Winni- - Edmon- Van- 
: Halifax Montreal,| Toronto, Regina, 
Occupation by Industry i aonn, peg, eaqe ton, couver, 
= : 0. N.B P.Q. Ont Man Sask, Alta. Bie 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Wholesale Trade 
MALE OccuPaTIONS: 
GeneraliOfice Clerks:.....<-s-0-.<+- 40.99 B18 40.47 41.56 39.22 42.72 35.46 42.08 
Shippers and Receivers.............. 34.98 32.48 36.20 38 .94 35.90 34.60 37.11 38.96 
Sct ako) reve RS pean erecta etm eveacke 34.65 34.64 38.45 40.59 36.19 39.28 37.50 46 .42 
Wietre hh OUSeMenenct manmincsmcccctsccie 34.54 36.12 34.38 36.12 32.30 37.65 oro 36.65 
FEMALE OCCUPATIONS: 
IBookkeepersizeta ssc t aa deciie sates 32.26 26.14 BY) 23 34.54 Sool 30.81 33.19 34.28 
General’ Office Clerks: ...0.s.scen.n on 30.81 25.34 30.38 30.77 ZOLOo 28.30 27.84 27.97 
Office Appliance Operators........... 29.06 25.90 33.13 32.39 29.47 33.67 29.73 31.76 
SLENOCEAD OSS eerie eae Mende et 30.49 25.76 33 .96 33.53 29.58 31.23 29.38 31.86 
Telephone Switchboard Operators... 27.36 24.70 30.52 32.13 27.08 29.17 28.15 31.25 
Bley DIS tae ee eormrstye owe sever stains fs Dake he = 27.78 26.22 28.21 29.33 26.20 200 26.11 29.01 
Retail Trade 
MALE OccuPaTIONS: 
Generali Oitice @lerks seemed ac cele BY) atie 25.45 35.04 38.85 39.05 31.84 45 44 40.45 
Sales Clerks—on Time Work......... 30.85 31.75 35.45 40.83 39.91 BOLL 38.24 41.86 
Sales Clerks—on Commission........ 42.18 34.91 48.78 AQUOS” .0. 6 cet e 50.27 69.37 56.40 
Shippers and Receivers.............. Rabi Ie odbc ac BY ake 38.35 41.90 36.53 40.70 39.14 
StOCKKEGNErSz soca terenrsin sie ore ane a 27.76 21.11 Silene 34.78 37.89 34.52 34.11 36.19 
PTIGKPEDTIVELS sce crag sisle is oa aloes we 32.69 26.67 oles 42.56 41.49 36.18 41.28 46.65 
FEMALE OcCUPATIONS: 
Ook Keepersiers.teavanese Cea sek sins oes 26.02 24.40 32.14 33.21 29.97 32.54 31.90 32.44 
(Opel cas <7 Sra aeto DAORABBOE Noone oe 22.89 26.71 27.24 29.44 25.14 26.07 26.39 27.58 
General Office Clerks..............-- 20.90 17.96 2542 26.67 26.82 24.53 26.90 27.28 
Office Appliance Operators........... 25800 Teste 29.29 32.07 29.86 26.73 27.38 31.64 
Sales Clerks—on Time Work......... 19.89 19.35 25.97 26.14 25.73 Zonlo 24.98 26.38 
Sales Clerks—on Commission........ SIRGD alee eae 30.44 29 .60 27.95 25.18 31.78 36.34 
DLENOsTAP NSS. tots ate. seks eee eke als 25.74 23 .02 33.60 32.30 31.02 26.98 30.15 30.73 
Telephone Switchboard Operators.... 22606.) eats 25.95 27.82 AAW All lerors 6 ec 26.76 27.88 
ISLS ames acer ios «tek ee ae ees sic Deed Di | eee ene 25.96 26.54 24.92 24.80 ZOOS 26.58 
se eI le lr el ae ae eal on ile ee el al a) 
067 
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TABLE I.—_THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN WHOLESALE TRADE, OCTOBER 1949 


Number of Employees 








By Trade By Region 


All ———————————— 
Normal Weekly Hours Wholesale Other Martine 


Trades Food |Merchan- Prairie | British 


Quebec | Ontario P 


ise Provinces rovinces |Colum bia 
Employees on a 5-day Week 
Wnder'40 Pease settee ene 699 57 642 92 132 328 121 26 
AD ccc he eo Fa TERE oe 5,189 15 5,174 185 438 2,445 719 1,402 
Over: 40a nat oe aero saaente 2,051 22 2,029 22 555 963 140 371 
VOGAL AS ee Se. een 7,939 94 7,845 299 1,125 3h, (RAE 980 1,799 
All Employees 
WUndera0neae eh Geee en nen. iat! 67 1,047 147 250 500 182 35 
AA() elt, GRIER ats ovtrdars Sete 5,446 15 5,431 188 655 Deane 727 1,404 
Over 40 and under 44......... 3,458 151 3,307 270 526 1,050 eerie 240 
Be Nearer th od Aes Sahn Sater 5,806 ibs Alyas) 4,631 187 431 1,298 2,674 1,216 
Over 44 and under 48......... 3,027 673 2,354 203 1,099 1320 390 
Bs ees a Aas SoD e 3,110 1, 266 1,844 83 581 ih. (aks) 166 545 
Over 48 and under 54......... 1,193 64 529 105 406 73 48 561 
ETE ek RE oo een ere cere al), 7a 1,576 UB Sac crane or 152 SI A 3 Si Te bb1 
Over. fect ote een 348 108 240 63 28 Diss siecrcuehtecall are aoe Coser || Meer eae 
Motals.¢..se seen see 29,210 5,695 19,518 1,246 4,385 8,459 5,559 5,564 





Nore: Information on the normal work week was not reported{for 92 employees. 


TABLE D1.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN WHOLESALE TRADE, OCTOBER 1949 
Number of Employees 





All By Trade By Region 
4 bes meh (tc ; 
Lenth of Vacation and Service sale ther tyr arimne pine PRanee 
Requirements Trades | Food Lie - Provinces Quebec | Ontario Proviness| Calusaeee 
INITIAL VACATION 
One Week or Equivalent...............-- 16,740 8,956 | 12,785 582 8,326 5,658 2,616 4,658 
One week after: 
No specified service.............-- 754 201 553 19 153 244 275 63 
Gera ONL GEN Mar. Birr Meets ais ors tee tenons 4,370 110 4, 260 213 1,097 1, 688 1,054 318 
LFV CAT ee he eee ae tee ere 10, 602 5), ay 7,445 300 1, 937 3,516 i, ay 3, 692 
Other periods less than 1 year....... 291 104 187 19 Dil 102 80 39 
Equivalent of one week..............-- 723 383 340 31 88 108 50 446 
RAV WOK SiGs Lene eee se ee 8,397 1,726 6,671 628 1,056 2,802 2,909 1,007 
No'specifiediservice.... - se aemisie cece 99 50 49 2 2 PH 51 17 
hess" th anytayiear neste. eet are 498 9 489 127 155 119 26 71 
LEV CAND, sab mee Cem Mh rete eae ek) Nomen ee 7, 800 1,667 6, 133 494 899 2,656 2, 832 919 
A OCAL Sees eee ee set te ee 25,137 5,681 19, 456 1,205 4,382 8,460 0,020 5, 565 
Maximum VACATION 
Two Weeks or Equivalent................ 8, 564 1,208 7,356 294 1,663 3,000 1,668 1,728 
Two weeks after: 
Ihess thanrllty cares acces OB ie | ta ceeao oma es 93 19 DP Ne haste Si eaves E D2. serene 
ey Cary SOO beeen eee aes, 2,822 203 2,619 175 698 1,072 643 234 
2 VERTS Se SP Reh ake can ete 2,063 187 1, 876 35 288 803 780 157 
3: VOCALS, heme aakie temic nteee 1,483 348 efile cata oan 144 431 10 898 
OFVOAT Sr cncceees Whi eT rence 1,794 442 1352 65 347 875 68 439 
OGhern a. See. : tee a ee ee 238 28 DAN Ved heise es es 151 B70 | oo aearct esta) eect eee 
Equivalent of two weeks..............- FAH letucerctrreass UIs 13 58). Snes: olen cee 
Dineen eekstay tenses csoe eee ane ta ctor 6,118 160 §, 958 827 1,602 2,266 1,849 680 
TOV CATS ees ees eat nes eae AGS alls sete siets AGSal ee seer ae 370 72 12 
LD VCALS eee Cea: ee eee ae erer 2,474 75 2,399 151 516 1,083 402 322 
20) Veda tak ee ts nee eee ies, men ee ee 1,310 85 1,225 94 281 390 448 97 
OD. VOAT Sec mevntac: cs hetero seeks mie chee oe 12509 | poco 1,509 58 324 540 422 165 
Ther eae ete eee eno ae ee CHT lericedonee 352 24 11 170 63 84 
Four Weeks after 26 years..........-...- COON | eae eee eA aah ei Cesc 14 237 {3 76 
No Increase for Longer Service........... 10,181 Aeols 5,818 584 1,208 2,642 2,621 8,081 
One week or equivalent.............. 4,190 2,618 bye} 127 698 949 123 2,293 
Two weeks or equivalent............ 5,941 1,695 4,246 457 505 1, 693 2,498 788 
Total nd Jae) eeciae eels 25,137 5,681 | 19,456 1,205 4,382 8,460 5,520 5,565 





Norte: Information on vacations with pay was not reported for 168 employees. 
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of workers, just under 45 per cent, on a 
5-day week, and British Columbia had the 
next largest proportion, 382 per cent. 
Twenty-eight per cent of the workers in 
the Prairie Provinces, 26 per cent in Quebec 
and 24 per cent in the Maritime Provinces 
were on a 5-day week. 





Vacations with Pay.—Two-thirds of the 
workers in Wholesale Trade were employed 
by firms which reported giving an initial 
vacation of one week with pay, and one- 
third by those which reported giving two 
weeks with pay, generally after a year of 
employment (Table III). More than one- 
half of the workers in the Maritime Prov- 
inces but less than one-fifth of those in 
British Columbia were in establishments 
which gave this initial vacation of two 
weeks with pay. 

Wholesale establishments employing 60 
per cent of the workers reported increasing 
the period of vacation with pay as the 
worker’s term of employment lengthened. 
About one-third of the workers were in 
establishments which increased the vacation 
period from one to two weeks with pay, 
and one-quarter were in those which in- 


TABLE IV. 





creased the vacation from one or two 
weeks after a year of employment to three 
weeks, generally after 15 to 25 years. In 
total, 17 per cent of the employees were 
in establishments having a maximum vaca- 
tion of one week, 58 per cent in those 
having a maximum of two weeks, 24 per 
cent a maximum of three weeks and’ just 
over one per cent, four weeks. 


Statutory Holidays.—More than 80 per 
cent of the workers were employed by 
Wholesale firms which observed from 7 to 
10 statutory holidays in 1949 (Table IV). 
The largest group of workers, 29 per cent, 
observed 8 statutory holidays and the next 
largest group, 26 per cent, observed 9 days. 
Eleven per cent of the workers were in 
establishments which observed more than 
10 statutory holidays. 

In the Maritime Provinces and Quebec 
there was a wide variation in the number 
of statutory holidays observed. In Ontario, 
90 per cent of the workers observed 7, 8 
or 9 statutory holidays, in the Prairie 
Provinces 64 per cent observed 8 or 9 days 
and in British Columbia 48 per cent 
observed 7 or 9 days. 





STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN WHOLESALE 


TRADE, OCTOBER 1949 
Number of Employees 











All By Trade By Region 
: Whole- 
Number of Statutory Holidays Other ae s sia 
sale Maritime : Prairie | British 
Observed Trades Food Eas Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces|Columbia 
WHESSEb Deiter Omer sven tsess erers.cletews nie orcielorecons 581 233 348 105 147 USA irryerstecers 148 
Ge ern ke eee ats 1,131 5 1,126 3 583 394 138 13 
[esis thee B Ne oR RI Rae eee 3, 956 1,589 2,367 174 956 1, 243 253 1,330 
HR enna Bat 5 Pinata dee ol pane ore 7,424 1,120 6,304 442 975 3,994 1,718 295 
RRR lh cveserd cha een cians ois 6,499 991 5,508 342 547 2,466 1,818 1,326 
1S Daaete cao OR EDO EL Teer eE cor 2,803 834 1,969 109 151 155 599 1,789 
18 he ee OS phe a re ee 1,582 820 762 12 HY inte soto rs 841 664 
Moret manel [ieee oe eaten lrtoaiiere sic 1,312 106 1,206 60 945 115 1 hl he es Se 
No information reported............... ee cecsays Wel Smosodae LT? | Ses desta thet reer rare eens: 
‘otal year af ene 25,305 5,698 | 19,607 1,247 4,386 8,548 5,559 5,565 
Number of Statutory Holidays Paid 
For Although Not Worked 
INOne Meee Cee ee ce on wae ies 3, 223 2,646 577 80 73 BAO erste Die 
Less th Oe ROR rita herein eserte 1) 896 115 781 42 296 383 22 153 
Serpe ti 1,491 5 1,486 48 480 618 294 51 
fest 3 Bute ees OP eCRea Cis ge GET 2,101 392 1,799 143 799 930 150 169 
LSS, Sones ies celagas EEE Go oe 6,952 1,070 5, 882 439 972 3,537 L721 283 
Chco'srscogtgane SMa ths a eaten 6,324 959 5,365 314 547 2,408 1, 767 1,288 
I1O5 63, extol sitter Sone sane nee 1,815 245 1,570 109 84 155 585 882 
Nig ehhh Meee conch Jae omeo bn > Sow ook 2,189 266 1,923 2 985 115 1,013 4 
No information reported............... ph EM ee lee eka YAR wish ane 150 57 i 10 
Total ener 25,305 5,698 | 19,607 1,247 4,386 8,548 5,559 5,565 


ee eee ee 
(1) Includes 13 workers who are paid for 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8 statutory holidays after 6 months, 1 year, 18 months, 3 years 
and 5 years of employment respectively. 
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The number of statutory holdays 
observed, in this article, is the number of 
days when the establishment is closed 
because of Dominion, Provincial or Muni- 
cipal holidays, or religious holidays 
regularly observed. 

Highty-seven per cent of the employees 
were reported to be paid for some or all 
of the statutory holidays when these days 
were not worked. More than one-half 
of the workers were paid for 8 or 9 
statutory holidays on this basis, and 16 per 
cent were paid for more than 9 holidays. In 
most of the provinces just a small propor- 
tion, if any, were not paid for any of the 
statutory holidays when not worked, but 
in British Columbia almost one-half of the 
workers were in establishments which did 
not. 


Retail Trade 


Forty-four per cent of the 103,600 
employees included in the 1949 survey of 
Retail Trade were working in Ontario and 
19 per cent in Quebec. Twenty per cent 
of the workers were in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, 12 per cent in British Columbia, 6 
per cent in the Maritime Provinces andi a 
very few in the Northwest Territories. 
Women workers comprised almost one-half 
of the employees in the industry. 


Wage Rates.—Sales Clerks on commis- 
sion received the highest average weekly 
wages of any of the male occupations in 


Retail Trade shown in Table I. In all but 
two of the eight cities, Stockkeepers 
received the lowest average weekly wage. 
There was a substantial variation in the 
average weekly rates between cities as well 
as between occupations, particularly in the 
latter case because of the high wages 
received by the Sales Clerks on commis- 
sion. The average weekly wages ranged 
from $21.11 for Stockkeepers in Saint John 
to $69.37 for Sales Clerks on commission 
in Edmonton. 

There were similar variations in the 
average weekly wage rates of the nine 
female occupations -shown in Table I, 
although the earnings of Sales Clerks on 
commission were not the highest of the 
rates in most cities. The average weekly 
wages of the women workers ranged from 
$17.96 for General Office Clerks in Saint 
John to $36.34 for Sales Clerks on commis- 
sion in Vancouver. The highest average 
rate for an occupation was generally found 
in Vancouver or Toronto, whereas the 
lowest rate was generally found in Saint 
John or Halifax. 

The average weekly wage rates for men 
was higher than the average rates for 
women in the same occupational classi- 
fication. 


The Normal Work Week.—Eighty-three 
per cent of the employees in Retail Trade, 
the same proportion as in Wholesale Trade, 
were normally working from 40 to 48 hours 


TABLE V.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN RETAIL TRADE, OCTOBER 1949 
Number of Employees 









































i By Trade By Region (2) 
Normal Weekly Hours Retail General | Other Meetrine Prvic Briti 
ry ‘ ritish 
Trades | Food ee angie Provinces | Quebec |Ontario | p,ovinces|Columbia 
Employees on a 5-day Week 

Under (acetate ae eee TiO sheer aI Ree ete te TON ees eee 47 sat See ares 106 
CE te ety AAs Sia iar rks «6 DES QA ee meee 161d 687 5 36 14 5 2,244 
Over 37% and under 40........ 1A ne nelS AILS te 8 oath TRS 6os PES Aes rotenone A rene Sorc irae cos atic 
AD Oe ee ee eee Tn do2 40 6,572 920 Wy AGREE || abate! 66 4,260 

Over 40 and under 44......... 377 DO! tiaerOeiere ae BV an lope aries Snec 270 AY Ie Se cimcnyte 10 
Bf Se EEN, eee 1,006 SDA eae are 1824) Seen lee SOSh Haein eee 648 
Overm seen, Fo het ee eer te leg 0b ParOOm mee ase 200 here ee 495 DATOS acces essen Sl, tec eet 
Ova tes ee 13,355 2,619 8,189 2,547 14 2,681 3,021 71 7,268 

All Employees 

(Under (eee eee eieRer. eer 286 Bil bye oan deep 283 1 61 LD) erases arte 109 
La cee Ries. ode eee i AA Ta Seer 1,617 800. 5 36 14 5 2,008 

Over 374 and under 40........ CSHAIS lee carlo. 7,877 944 340 25 490 7,845 121 
We epee Noy, eed eres es 19,576 59 AiO 2al meleeOo 125 | 1,869 | 8,578 3,344 5, 660 

Over 40 and under 44......... 21,625 229 13,201 8,195 2,012 2.547 | 138,208 2,848 750 
er ee fT eek RTOS 17,969 4,547 4, 886 8,536 893 5, 788 4,711 3,302 3,223 

Over 44 and under 48......... 10,049 3, 964 Bod 3,948 1,262 2,383 6,101 BIBT MR gets « 
ASA Peary ete oe eects sunt oae 6,695 | 11,076 198 5,421 464 2,128 | 11,787 2,146 170 

Owers 48 Fir eee eee ne oe ,766 | 2,630 35671) 2, 780 297 | 4,453 533 4835) nae eee 
Total sf aera ca 103,204 | 22,508 48,024 | 32,672 5,759 | 19,290 | 45,4387 20,276 12,390 


ene ee ee ee ee ee 


Nor: Information on the normal work week was not reported for 388 employees. 
(4) This breakdown does not include 52 employees in the Northwest Territories. 
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a week at the time of the 1949 survey 
(Table V). Nineteen per cent of the 
workers were on a 40-hour week, 17 per 


cent on a 44-hour week and 16 per cent 
on a 48-hour week. Eleven per cent 
normally worked less than 40 hours a week 
and just under 6 per cent worked more 
than 48 hours. 

There was a substantial difference between 
the distribution of employees by normal 
weekly hours in the Food Division and 
the General Merchandise Division of Retail 
Trade. In the former group almost all 
of the employees were working 44 hours 
or more, whereas in the latter group just 
16 per cent were working these weekly 
hours. The variations in the normal weekly 
hours of work may be seen by comparing 
the proportion of employees in each region 
working less than 44 hours with those 
working 44 hours or more, as follows:— 


Normal Weekly Hours 


Less than 44 hours 
44 hours or more 
Maritime Provinces. 499% 51% 
Queers Bose 24% 76% 
CONATIO lees ph ereie a ate 49% 51% 
Prairie Provinces.... 69% 31% 
British Columbia.... 73% 27% 
Thirteen per cent of the workers in 
Retail Trade were on a 5-day week in 
1949, as compared with 32 per cent in 
Wholesale Trade. More than one-half of 


these workers were on a 40-hour week, and 
three-quarters were on a normal work week 
of 40 hours or less. Almost 60 per cent of 
the workers in British Columbia, 7 per 
cent in Ontario and 14 per cent in Quebec 
were on a 5-day week. The corresponding 
proportions in the Maritime Provinces and 
the Prairie Provinces were negligible. 


TABLE VI._ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN RETAIL TRADE, OCTOBER 1949 


Number of Employees 


en 





— 










































































By Trade By Region (4) 
Length of Vacation and Service Ben F Rion 
Requirements etal yenera ther Sac Ae ee 
; ss . | Maritime Pe Prairie British 
Trades | Food os Ces Pepeinece Quebec |Ontario Dravinees| Columbia 
INITIAL VACATION 
One Week or Equivalent......... 89,256 | 19,577 42,866 | 26,818 4,924 | 18,231 | 41,954 14, 223 9,924 
One week after: 
No specified service....... 1,837 67 530 1, 240 26 654 895 210 52 
(i) TeaVoR Ae. 22. wee e cok Saar PAS). Bs 7,243 4,889 | 17,121 1,903 6,180 | 16,200 De S2e 2,148 
TeV CATEe te cr cect ho 53,453 9,846 35, 652 7,955 2,990 | 9,608 | 22,096 11,039 ff PAU, 
Opie rie to err yone DLS eee eee 1,795 383 5 1,789 255 125 4 
Equivalent of one week..... 22000 QA Wb atten hecho e TEASE earn ree Ae Oem ereteraets 2,508 PH ere tt. 
Two Weeks or Equivalent....... 14,258 2,967 5,130 6,161 782 1,050 3,686 6,203 9,485 
Two weeks after: 
No specified service....... DOS Ni ewceccnerris 7 231 7 119 50 O23 hence eearente 
Iuess than I year.........: eipll DAA Ns ei abie cece 34 Galen te. 29 39 8 295 
TP AHetene son 5 Sis oy Mo Me ea 13,508 | 2,942 5,123 | 5,448 775 902 | 3,456 6, 133 2,190 
Other meter tees ties ae AGH acer os late octane AG AIS ater a thoceniereys AGA Sr ieee clas | een te 
Equivalent of two weeks.... SHY uae he aeaallla semen pane OFali ce streens, 2e|eererateties CEA Seer nel | At, «ain ere 
PIGuall erecrrn Ae ads otaress 103,514 | 22,544 47,996 | 32,974 5,706 | 19,281 | 45,640 20, 426 12,409 
Maximum VAcaTION 
NOM CERSKATUCT eee <2 ars tee or 80,258 \ 15,391 4,619 | 10,243 1,186 7,170 | 15,468 3,682 2,948 
IRV Care Meenas der Mains ta4 16,651 | 9,195 1,916 | 5,540 882 | 3,314 | 11,254 784 417 
DEVCATA AN eae Sate Snite 6,107 | 2,864 1,478 1,765 194 Pale? 1,784 2,061 946 
RVEATS rte tte Se chueionte ie 3,066 605 OSGniNe Le 525 aaa eee 15bbo 1,222 9 280 
G@)Ghere erect each tycciate 4,429 |_ 2,727 289 1,413 59 1,179 1, 208 678 1,305 
Three Weeks after.............. 44,480 | 8,012 81,081 | 10,4387 2,420 | 8,712 | 15,837 12,561 4, 941 
DEV CAT Stee cor si On rareletie oie 6,145 DROUIN wean nies , 865 529 1,636 | 2,719 678 583 
TGR EONS he Sein Gee ean AeIBae 3,641 109 3202 330 36 146 99 829 2,531 
DUEV.GATBE cbs ccteeree eet state rs 4,714 1,010 3,640 G49 Meine ees oa 47 619 2,543 1,486 
ORGAN ESE nance cetteae era ke oe 9,377 1,199 4,243 | 3,935 475 | 3,792 | 4,349 516 245 
DOB EATS errors ot a eee 19,968 28 TORO40R ae ee 1,375 | 2,984 | 7,748 7,807 54 
Othertes ct S.-i saa 635 386 243 5 107 303 178 42 
Four Weeks after...........+45- WA OOO NeneceXetevets 11,894 38,509 845 773 9,153 1,071 3,061 
OMY CAYSL Reise seine crtaeceer nies: USAR Gen nece 8,467 | 3,509 845 THES | Wilse) 1,071 134 
AQUVGHES) Dany tactes crtuiacctera sieve PARENT, eels ond DOM. nna aollcon co bbacd| oor aocnc||ed0ud onalloomapoUGsE 2,927 
No Increase for Longer Service..| 13,878 | 4,141 952 | 8,785 1, 806) | 23626) 65182 Sere 1,469 
One week or equivalent..... 4,300 1,441 173 | 2,686 524 1,614 1,594 309 259 
Two weeks or equivalent....| 9,578 | 2,700 779 | 6,099 782 1,012 | 3,588 2,963 1, 200 
Total ca.c shear ise 103,514 | 22,544 47,996 | 32,974 5,706 | 19,281 | 45,640 20,426 12,409 





i US ee ee eee ae eee 
(1) This breakdown does not include 52 employees in the Northwest Territories. 
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Vacations with Pay.—An initial vacation 
of one week with pay, generally after a 
year or less of employment, was reported 
by establishments employing 86 per cent 
of the workers (Table VI). The remain- 
ing 14 per cent were employed by firms 
which reported giving two weeks with pay, 
mainly after a year of employment. 

Establishments employing all but 13 per 
cent of the workers reported an annual 
vacation policy which increased the period 
of vacation as the worker’s term of employ- 
ment continued. Twenty-nine per cent of 
the workers were in establishments whose 
vacation with pay period increased: to two 
weeks, 43 per cent to three weeks and 14 
per cent to 4 weeks. Including the group 
of workers in establishments having just 
one vacation period, 4 per cent of the 
employees in Retail Trade could receive a 


maximum vacation with pay of one week, 
38 per cent a maximum of two weeks, 43 
per cent three weeks and 14 per cent four 
weeks. Most of the workers in establish- 
ments having this maximum _ vacation 
policy of four weeks were employed in 
Ontario. 


Statutory Holidays.—Almost 98 per cent 
of the workers in Retail Trade were 
employed by firms which reported observ- 
ing one or more statutory holidays in 
1949 (Table VII). Just over two-thirds 
of the workers observed from 7 to 9 holi- 
days, with the largest group, almost one- 
third, observing 9 days. Twenty-one per 
cent of the workers observed more than 
9 statutory holidays. 


The predominant number of statutory 
holidays observed varied between regions, 


TABLE VII.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN RETAIL 
TRADE, OCTOBER 1949 














Number of Employees 
i By Trade By Region (1) 
Number of Statutory Retail General | Other Maritime j Praviolls Ben 
* : ritish 
Holidays Observed Trades} Food para. Rev Praviness Quebec |Ontario Provinces| Colindbia 
INOnG Facies eer oe cermin a 25 O04 tl OOO UL everemieenetts 665 72 772 605 224 691 
Rel ee Oe ae ae eda 557 CORTE eee AGI a te etetey castes treeteritecs ODT aN tees tee eases 
VAN rah, AAS RAIA Ory ens LOA | Ih Baits II can oce or 327 242 887 | 2,944 180 32 
3 LOD te enhanc tt Gi tee ere 1,35 ASO eteceee 929 4 690 465 172 28 
(ee RAG 8b Ret & ose 3,276 882 393 | 2,001 461 fO0n | meletorn 846 102 
GBA AR Beer eves Oo ee ee LOPSVOm Clo 5, 0o0 | oO, Olt SIR eG 21Ononlos SD Utell Pome Sian es « 
8 See Leer Se eente aoe: 25,403 | 6,849 11,653 | 6,901 1,734 | 1,988 | 17,258 3,637 767 
ee na COMICS eet 33,801 | 4,392 17,957 | 11,452 1,376 | 1,914 | 17,650 3,647 9,201 
LOE 35 See ee eee tite 5,909 545 ), OLA Mie 50 Hoes |) al veil 238 eri 1,432 
i aan: Sa ae 28 ae Aer de 8,820 978 6,778 | 1,064 344 | 1,010 36 eoou 93 
12 eat nas eee eae 2,375 69 1,619 687 Hel 194 7 25 00% pee see es 
i he ee, Apert mia eney ck ate Aree 2,235 750 995 490 33 1,242 960! eae entacs| sen oe 
Mores naneloperene se een 2,423 82 Dal eo OS i Nareek erin: 2, A23 Wl Mineteece |e eelereeier saa 
INomnformia tions serie 212 121 28 63 28 102 19 oles eee 63 
Total anancene ee aa 103,592} 22,544 48,024 | 33,024 5,769 | 19,293 | 45,640 20,429 12,409 
Number of Statutory Holi- 
days Paid For Although Not 
Worked 
INGNE s.caccse cle chert eee eee STAAL Nig ea RCV ACHE Ne Sealy Base 1,793 109 109") 1; 201 447 805 
Areas SOAP Ree ener nae 665 MG Dalle SRG Arensoe GOSH Ne docaeoragl enatinn ot 6657, te eee eee 
De NE ee a AY OSSm mes «400 aie eee 578 242 973 | 3,297 439 32 
S| ON REE aay. PU emt 1,937 ASOT ae ree oie c 1,507 4 840 7 186 234 
G fees eR eee ect erent ae 2,130 547 393 | 1,797 461 736 550 846 144 
(Eee OOD case nae Ge aon UO EVR || ale 5,000 || 6,274 79 | 5,957 | 3,929 58 wee eee 
Se Ee Oe Pete 24,034 | 6,419 11,653 | 5,962 1,718 | 1,910 | 16,340 3, 288 759 
Oe ies orc eect aA ot ue Ga 33,340 | 4,390 17,957 | 10,993 1,382 | 1,882 | 17,565 3, 554 8,944 
Ops aOR eye sree ene Anta 5,528 539 Bis | ale 1,276 | 1,013 23 1, 663 1,318 
11 Pe ce 8,712 978 6,778 956 344 942 36 7,080 53 
LD Re ir tina cote ion et 2,322 69 1,619 634 77 160 7 2, OCS heeenneteees 
1 RE AH Gato olage re aia a ar 2,182 750 995 437 33 | 1,189 960 locos circ oes lisse 
Morevt haneloseenretchi enn: 2,409 82 OF alee 2 ie low | siete ters 2409s oer caleres ce as cr)| ctor eee 
INGO MNO 5 65 ooauneeduor 949 581 28 340 44 573 179 33 120 
Totalmerecen.. one 103,592 | 22,544 48,024 | 33,024 5,769 | 19,293 | 45,640 20,429 12,409 


(1) This breakdown does not include 52 employees in the Northwest Territories. 
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from 7 days in Quebec to 11 days in the 
Prairie Provinces. In British Columbia 
almost three-quarters of the workers 
observed 9 holidays. In the Maritime 
Provinces almost equal proportions of 
workers observed 8, 9 and 10 days, whereas 
in Ontario almost equal proportions 
observed 8 and 9 days. 

As for Wholesale Trade, the number of 
statutory holidays observed is the number 


of days when the establishment is closed 
because of Dominion, Provincial or Muni- 
cipal holidays, or religious holidays 
regularly observed. 

A very small proportion of the workers 
in Retail Trade were in establishments 
which did not pay for any of the statutory 
holidays when not worked. In almost all 
cases the establishments paid for all of 
the statutory holidays observed. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


February I901... 


. saw the beginning of the annual decline in seasonal unem- 
ment. Employment gains in Ontario and British Columbia more 
than offset increasing unemployment in Quebec and Newfound- 
land; in other regions there was little change. Lumbering on the 
west coast was recovering from the effects of the heavy snowfall 


of January. 


Manufacturing continued its uneven expansion, 


retarded in some branches by scarcities of key materials and 
technical personnel. By all indications, construction will have a 


busy season. 


The rapid increase in winter unemploy- 
ment came to a halt early in February. 
Job applications with the National Employ- 
ment Service, an important indicator of 
unemployment change, reached a level of 
303,700 on February 8, declining steadily to 
296,700 at March 1. Contrary to last year, 
demand for pulp and newsprint is high and 
snowfall in Quebec, where woods unemploy- 
ment was heaviest, was sufficient to keep 
over 33,000 workers busy cutting and haul- 
ing logs from the woods. The heavy 
unemployment which occurred in March of 
last year was not hkely to be repeated. 

Rather, the strength of consumer, invest- 
ment and defence demands made an early 
seareity of labour in some industries almost 
certain. Employment effects of govern- 
ment contracts were already evident in the 
central provinces. Although about 58,000 
unemployed were registered in construction 
secupations, contractors were concerned 
about the availability of labour to carry 
out the heavy program of industrial 
engineering and defence construction in the 
coming months. 

The demand for consumer goods is still 
strong. At the end of the year, the rise 
in the average of all weekly earnings over 
the year equalled the increase in the cost 
of consumer goods and services, while 
because of increased employment, total 
labour income rose more rapidly. Invest- 
ment income increased by a fifth, while 
farmers’ income will be augmented by the 
190 million dollars which the Wheat Board 
is now distributing. Employment in con- 
sumer goods industries arising out of the 
demand created by greater spending power 
will be hmited only by material scarcities 
or government restrictions. 

Some dislocations will undoubtedly occur, 
as the needs of the defence program are 
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superimposed upon the high level of civilian 
production. Some of these have already 
occurred in manufacturing. Restrictions on 
housing credit, added to the high and rising 
prices of materials will have a depressing 
effect on residential construction. This will 
be more than offset by defence construction, 
together with the large industrial and 
engineering projects in eastern Quebec, in 
southern Ontario, in Alberta and on the 
west coast. But the concentration of 
activity in particular areas may create a 
situation in which there are labour short- 
ages In some places and surpluses in others. 

Among the major industries, logging, 
mining and manufacturing were active 
during February. Construction and agri- 
culture were at their lowest point for the 
year and employment in the distributive 
industries, although seasonally slack, was 
above last year’s levels. A large part of 
the unemployment existing during the 
month, consisted of workers laid off from 
these seasonally inactive industries, notably 
construction, transportation and _ food 
products. 

With a strong world-wide demand for 
newsprint and lumber products, logging 
operators on both the West Coast and in 
eastern Canada were working at top 
capacity. Hauling was about 75 per cent 
finished, in most parts in the east, although 
mild weather made this work difficult. 
Cutting operations, normally finished by 
the end of January, were still being carried 
on where possible. In British Columbia, 
activity was just beginning to pick up after 
the normal winter slowdown. Although the 
industry as a whole was generally busy, 
there were 22,000 applications for employ- 
ment in lumbering occupations on file with 
the National Employment Service across 
Canada at February 22. 


_ EMPLOYMENT _ 
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More winter construction work has been 
carried on this winter than last but not 
sufficient to employ the whole of the con- 
struction labour force, however. National 
Employment Service offices report 58,000 
applications for construction employment 
at February 22, of which nearly 38,000 were 
classified as skilled and semi-skilled workers. 
The increase in winter construction over 
last year is reflected im a rise in the index 
of construction employment from 1438-2 to 
158-8 (1939=100) in the twelve-month 
period ending January 1, 1951. A large 
volume of new work was in the planning 
stage and contracts awarded during January 
totalled $159,000,000, over $100,000,000 more 
than the figure in January, 1950. 


In the manufacturing industries, textiles, 
agricultural implements, chemicals and air- 
craft plants were seasonally active during 
February. On the other hand, meat pack- 
ing plants, sawmills and food processing 
firms were releasing workers. There were 
some lay-offs due to material shortages, as 
the scarcity of steel, nylon, staple fibres, 
zinc and copper have held up production. 
In total, however, manufacturing employ- 
ment continues to run above 1950 levels, 
the January 1, 1951 index being 11 points 
above January 1, 1950 at 182-0 (1989=100). 


There was relatively light labour market 
activity in other industries, although 
employment in all the major divisions has 
been above that of the winter of 1950. The 
index of employment for the following 
major industries at January 1, 1951, with 
the figure for January 1, 1950 in brackets, 
reflects this employment expansion: trade, 
184-3 [176-1]; transportation, storage and 
communication, 168-0 [163-1]. 


Regional Analysis 


In Newfoundland, the completion of 
pulpwood quotas by smaller contractors 
released numerous cutters and fewer alter- 
native jobs were available for them in log 
hauling, owing to the lack of snow. Con- 
ditions were particularly unfavourable for 
hauling in east coast areas, where all 
logging was virtually dormant by the end 
of the month. The woods forces employed 
directly by the pulp and paper firms, how- 
ever, remained relatively unchanged from 
their late January total of about 6,000; and 
some 500 workers were engaged in cutting 
virch logs to be stockpiled for the wood- 
working plant now under construction. 
Firms at Seven Islands, Quebec, recruited 
workers from the St. John’s area during 
February for the construction of the 
Labrador railway. As a result of the 
decline in forest activity, job applications 
with the National Employment Service 
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increased by 2,800 during the month to a 
total of 11,900 at March 1. This was 36 
per cent lower than the total a year ago. 

The employment situation in the 
Maritimes at the end of February was only 
slightly less favourable than at the begin- 
ning of the month and remained consider- 
ably more favourable than it was a year 
earlier. Job applications with NES in- 
creased but 1,100 to a total of 33,300 at 
March 1. In Prince Edward Island, the 
much greater pulp cutting activity this 
winter has been limited in its employment 
effects, but income from this source has 
served to offset particularly low potato 
prices. On the mainland, the unusually mild 
winter has resulted in lumber production 
much below the record levels predicted 
earlier and has brought virtual suspension 
of log hauling activity. However, Cape 
Breton fish processing is enjoying extended 
activity this season. Steel shipments 
arrived for naval shipbuilding contracts, the 
hiring of shipyard workers stepped up in 
Halifax, and the arrival of structural steel 
permitted the resumption of work on certain 
construction jobs in Saint John, augmenting 
the already high volume of activity there. 
Other steel-using firms still feel the pinch 
of material shortages. 

Sustained demand for woods workers, a 
heavy winter construction program, and a 
steady rise in manufacturing employment 
have been the chief factors in the lower 
level of employment this season in Quebec. 
Heavy snows in the Saguenay, La Malbaie 
and Gaspe districts made cutting and 
hauling difficult and large numbers of 
workers left the woods; while exactly 
opposite conditions—lack of snow and frost 
—produced similar results in parts of the 
Eastern Townships. The principal factors 
which retarded manufacturing expansion 
were first, shortages of steel, wool and 
nylon and secondly, a general scarcity of 
engineers, draftsmen, chemists, metallurgists 
and metal tradesmen. The continued pres- 
sure of strong private and public demand— 
the latter involving, in particular, defence 
contracts for aircraft and parts, clothing, 
chemicals and electronic equipment—was 
sufficient, however, to bring about a net 
rise in the over-all level of manufacturing 
employment. The cumulative effect of 
these conditions was reflected in a slight 
rise in the total number of active job 
applications filed with the National 
Employment Service. The end-month total 
of 92,500, while 3,300 above the total at the 
beginning of the month, remained 18 per 
cent lower than the comparable 1950 total. 

Milder weather, which permitted an early 
start on construction projects, and a contra- 
seasonal expansion in manufacturing were 


responsible for an early down-turn in 
seasonal unemployment in Ontario. The 
general improvement was not uniform. 
Unemployment declined in industrial centres 
while in other areas, particularly im those 
dependent upon logging, it continued to 
increase. Expansion in manufacturing con- 
tinued at an uneven pace. Primary indus- 
tries and chemical, rubber, tanning and 
abrasive plants were working at capacity 
and expanding, but other firms, notably 
food processing, clothing and _ electrical 
apparatus manufacturers were forced by 
material shortages to make temporary staff 
reductions. Automobile manufacturers, 
with contracts for army vehicles added to 
the high level of civilian production, con- 
tinued to increase staff. Although more 
production workers were hired in February 
than previously, the greatest demand was 
for technicians and skilled metal tradesmen. 

The employment situation in the Prairie 
region showed little change from the end 
of January. There was some increase in 
construction, offset by contraction in coal 
mining and continued lay-offs in meat 
packing plants. From a peak of 51,900 at 
February 22, total unplaced applications 
with NES declined to 50,800 at March 1. 
This is 7 per cent lower than the total a 
year earlier, which may be attributed to a 
greater number of job opportunities in the 
eastern woods. A serious scarcity of labour 
is expected in this area in the coming 
months. Milder weather at the end of the 
month reduced the demand for coal and all 
mines, with the exception of those at 
Estevan, reverted to short time. Metal 
mining, on the other hand, showed increas- 
ing activity, particularly im development 
work in the Steep Rock range and at Lynn 
Lake in northern Manitoba. The number 
of construction contracts awarded in the 
past three months indicate a strong demand 
for labour in Manitoba and Alberta this 
spring. In Edmonton, particularly, con- 
tracts let for larger buildings exceed $10 
millions, and in addition, two university 
buildings and a $14 million pulp plant are 
contemplated. 

In the Pacific region, peak unemploy- 
ment was reached early in the month and 
declined sharply during the last two weeks. 
Shipbuilding yards have not as yet made 
any substantial hirings and coal mining 
employment declined, but manufacturing, 
particularly lumber and_ shingle mills, 
showed a strong upward trend. Logging 
operations on Vancouver Island, after the 
almost complete disruption during the 
heavy snowfall of January, were near 
normal. In the interior mainland, on the 
other hand, unemployment increased as the 
spring break-up of logging roads, which 


normally disrupts the industry for a period 
of from four to six weeks, began. The wet 
weather prevented any large scale expan- 
sion in construction, but the number of 
industrial and engineering projects planned 
for the summer was causing concern among 
contractors about the adequacy of man- 
power. The total of 44,800 job applications 
at March 1, although high in relation to 
the labour force of the region, was sub- 
stantially lower than it has been at this 
time during the past two years. 


Employment Service Activities 


By the end of February it was apparent 
that registrations for work were falling off, 
but for most of the month, there was not 
a great deal of labour market activity. 
Applications for employment hovered 
around 300,000, dropping to 297,000 by the 
beginning of March. Placements remained 
steady during the month at around 12,000 
to 13,000 a week. 

The decline in applications began in 
Ontario but by the first week in March 
decreases were apparent in all regions. 
Applications from women as well as from 
men were dropping off. Vacancies reported 
by employers started to increase in the 
second week in February and by March 1 
totalled 37,700, some 2,400 more than three 
weeks earlier. 

At the beginning of March, 62 per cent 
of the persons registered at employment 
offices were receiving unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, either regular or supple- 
mentary. In actual numbers it represented 
184,900 persons, 26,900 of whom _ were 
collecting supplementary benefit. There has 
been 16,600 added during the month of 
February, although both registrations for 
employment and claims for unemployment 
insurance were declining during this period. 
A lag exists between the time a person files 
a claim for unemployment insurance and 
the time he actually receives a cheque, 
which accounts for the divergent trends. 

A larger proportion of the workers regis- 
tering for employment this winter have 
been assisted by unemployment insurance 
than in any time past. The main reason 
for this is the supplementary benefit 
program which enables persons who exhaust 
their benefit rights, as well as other groups, 
to receive unemployment insurance benefits, 
although at a lower rate. Too, with the 
extention of coverage last April, which 
brought the Eastern Canada logging indus- 
try under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
more workers are eligible. It is estimated 
that about 55 per cent of the labour force 
and 74 per cent of the wage and salary 
workers are now covered by unemployment 
insurance. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING: 


Cost-of-Living Index 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index rose from 175-2 to 179-7 
between February 1 and March 1, 1951. 
This increase of 4:5 points was equivalent 
to an advance of 2-6 per cent. All group 
indexes moved up higher in February, 
although two-thirds of the total increase 
was due to higher food prices. The index 
for foods rose from 224-4 to 233:9, reflect- 
ing gains for most items, particularly eggs, 
butter, beef, pork, cabbage, carrots, short- 
ening and oranges. An increase in the 
fuel and light index from 141-7 to 146-5 
was mainly attributable to higher prices for 
coal and coke. Further gains in a broad 
list of clothing and footwear items moved 
the clothing index from 192-4 to 196-3, 
while the home furnishings and services 
index rose from 185-1 to 188-6, as floor 
coverings, furnishings, hardware and furni- 
ture advanced. The miscellaneous items 
index rose narrowly from 1387-0 to 1387-8, 
due to increases for personal care items, 
notably haircuts and health costs. Reflect- 
ing the results of the March quarterly 
survey, the rent index moved from 1386-4 
tie lod 10: 

From August, 1939 to March, 1951, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 78:3 
per cent. 


Cost ol Living in Eight Cities 
The 


eight city cost-of-living indexes 


moved closely with the Dominion index 
January 2 


between and February 1. 


Increases ranged from 2:1 points in Halifax 
to 3-2 points in Vancouver. In percentage 
terms these increases are equivalent to 1:3 
per cent and 1-9 per cent, respectively. 
Increases for food, clothing and home 


furnishings accounted for most of the 
increases recorded for each city. The fuel 
and light indexes remained mostly 


unchanged while all miscellaneous series 
were slightly higher. 

Composite city index increases between 
January 2 and February 1 were as follows: 
Vancouver 3-2 to 175-8; Edmonton 3-0 to 
169:0; Toronto 2-9 to 171-5; Montreal 
2-8 to -180-6:> Saint’ John: 248 to “f7i-a, 
Saskatoon 2-4 to 172:6; Winnipeg 2:3 to 
170°1; and Hahfax 2-1 to 162-3. 


Wholesale Prices, January, 1991 


The general index of wholesale prices 
advanced 7-4 points (3:3 per cent) to 
233-8 (1935-39=100) between December, 
1950 and January, 1951. All of the eight 
groups contributed to the upward trend, 
with the Textile Products group recording 
the largest increase. An advance of 14-6 
points (5-1 per cent) brought the January 
level of this index to 298:8. Animal 
Products followed closely with a gain of 
13-3 points (4-8 per cent) to 290-4. Wood 
Products moved up 10:7 points (3-9 per 
cent) to 284-5, and Chemical Products 6-8 
points (3:9 per cent) to 179-7. Vegetable 
Products increased by 4:5 points (2-1 per 
cent) to 214-1, Iron Products, 4:2 points 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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(2-2 per cent) to 196-4, Non-metallic 
Minerals, 1-9 points (1-1 per cent) to 167-3 
and Non-ferrous Metals, 1-6 points (0:9 
per cent) to 174-7. 

The following commodity price increases 
were registered between December and 
January: lobsters, in shell, Halifax 50-0 
per cent, cocoanut oil 26-5 per cent, 
worsted cloth yarn, 2 ply, 25-5 per cent, 
denatured alcohol 24-2 per cent, spruce 
scantling (export) 23-2 per cent, raw wool, 
eastern bright, 22-2 per cent, beef carcass, 
cow, Vancouver 21-6 per cent, fir timber, 
No. 1 common, 21:4 per cent, flax No. 1 
C.W. 21:4 per cent, sisal rope 20-9 per cent, 
pickled sheepskins 20-7 per cent, woodpulp, 
bleached sulphite 18-5 per cent. Decreases 


in commodity prices were recorded as 
follows: eggs, Grade A large (average), 
21-2 per cent, canned: corn 14°3 per cent, 
oranges 8:0 per cent, whitefish, Ontario 
7-6 per cent, lemons 7:0 per cent, bananas 
2:7 per cent, cheese, new, Toronto, 2:3 per 
cent. 

The index of Canadian Farm Products 
prices at wholesale rose 7-7 points (3-4 per 
cent) to 235-2 (1935-39=100). Animal 
Products prices advanced 12-5 points (4:2 
per cent), higher prices for livestock, wool, 
poultry and butterfat outweighing sharp 
declines in egg prices. Field Products 
moved up 2:9 points (1:9 per cent), in- 
fluenced by higher prices for grains, pota- 
toes and hay. ; 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
Canada, February, 1951* 


Strike idleness showed little change as 
compared with the previous month and 
with February, 1950. Fourteen new strikes 
and lockouts began during the month but 
the majority involved few workers and 
caused little time loss. One inter- 
provincial stoppage of steel products factory 
workers at London and Toronto, Ont., 
Montreal, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., 
involved half the total workers and caused 
half the total time loss. 

Preliminary figures for February, 1951, 
show 18 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 4,508 workers, with a time loss of 
18,878 man-working days, as compared with 
17 strikes and lockouts in January, 1951, 
with 6,253 workers involved and: a loss of 
16,763 days. In February, 1950, there were 
16 strikes and lockouts, involving 3,861 
workers, and a loss of 24,871 days. 

For the first two months of 1951, 
preliminary figures show 31 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 10,577 workers, and a 
loss of 35,641 days. In the same period in 
1950 there were 20 strikes and lockouts, 
with 5,434 workers involved and a loss of 
63,459 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in February, 1951, was 0:02 per 
cent of the estimated working time, the 


same percentage as in January, 1951; 0-03 
per cent in February, 1950; 0:02 per cent 
for the first two months of 1951 and 0-04 
per cent for the first two months of 1950. 

Of the 18 strikes and lockouts in existence 
during the month, two were settled in 
favour of the workers, two in favour of 
the employers and two were compromise 
settlements. Seven were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month five 
strikes and lockouts were recorded as 
unterminated. 

The record does not include munor 
strikes such as are defined in another 
paragraph nor does it include strikes and 
lockouts about which information has been 
received: indicating that employment condi- 
tions are no longer affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Strikes of this nature which 
are still in progress are: compositors, etc., 
at Winnipeg, Man., which commenced on 
November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and 
Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta., on 
May 30, 1946; electrical apparatus factory 
workers at Vancouver, B.C., May 11, 1950; 
laundry machinery factory workers at 
Toronto, Ont., June 16, 1950; and: cleaners 
and dyers at Toronto, Ont., October 4, 1950. 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 
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Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazeTTe from 
month to month. Statistics given in the 
annual review issued as a supplement to 
the Lanour Gazette for April, 1951, and in 
this article are taken, as far as possible, 
from the government publications of the 
countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern freland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in December, 1950, was 72 and 11 
were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 83 during the 
month. In all stoppages of work in progress 
in the period there were 9,100 workers 
involved and a time loss of 28,000 working 
days was caused. 

Of the 72 disputes leading to stop- 
pages of work which began in December, 
three, directly involving 200 workers, arose 
out of demands for advances in wages, 
and 33, directly involving 3,400 workers, 
on other wage questions; two, directly 
involving 500 workers, on questions as 


to working hours; eight, directly in- 
volving 500 workers, on questions respect- 
ing the employment of particular classes 
or persons; 23, directly involving 1,500 
workers, on other questions respecting 
working arrangements; two, directly in- 
volving 100 workers on questions of trade 
union principle; and one, directly involving 
100 workers was in support of workers 
involved in another dispute. 

For 1950, preliminary figures show a 
total of 1,338 work stoppages beginning in 
the year, 302,000 workers directly and 
indirectly involved in all stoppages in 
progress during the year and a time loss 
of 1,388,000 working days. 

Comparable figures for 1949 are, 1,426 
stoppages, 434,000 workers and a time loss 
of 1,807,000 days. 


United States 

Preliminary figures for January, 1951, 
show 400 strikes and lockouts beginning 
in the month, in which 185,000 workers 
were involved. The time loss for all strikes 
and lockouts in progress during the month 
was 1,200,000 man-days. Corresponding 
figures for December, 1950, are 200 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 40,000 workers with 
a time loss of 1,000,000 days. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


IN CANADA, 1950° 


During the calendar year 1950, industrial 
fatalities in Canada totalled 1,240, a 
decrease of 145 from the 1949, figure of 
1,385. Included in the final figure for 1949 
are 41 deaths not previously reported. 
Accidents both fatal and non-fatal as 
reported by the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards increased from 412,378 
in 1949 to 414,075 in 1950. 

The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed, during 
the course of or arising out of their 
employment. Also included are deaths 
from industrial diseases as reported by 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. Reviews of industrial fatalities 
appear quarterly in the Lasour Gazerte. 

Annual statistics on industrial fatalities 
are compiled from reports received from the 
various provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, and certain other official 


* See Tables H-1 to H-5. 
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sources. Press reports are used to supple- 
ment these data, but accidents reported 
in the press are included only after careful 
inquiry to avoid duplication. For those 
industries not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, newspaper reports are 
the Department’s only source of informa- 
tion. It is possible therefore that coverage 
in such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation. 

During the year there were fourteen 
industrial accidents which caused the death 
of three or more persons in each case. On 
January 20, nine workers in a clothing 
plant at Toronto, Ontario, were burned 
to death in a fire. Three hydro-electric 
workers were killed at Isle Maligne, 
Quebec, on February 13, when the turbine 
in which they were working was accidently 
set in motion. On March 18, ten crew — 


members of a fishing craft were drowned 
when their vessel collided with a steamship 
off Halifax harbour, Nova Scotia. 

A trainman and two engineers were 
killed in a collision between two freight 
trains near Sioux Lookout, Ontario, on 
June 10. Five miners were killed at 
Cadomin, Alberta, on June 14, when they 
were trapped 350 feet underground by a 
cave-in. 

On July 9, three electrical workers 
engaged on the conversion of a hydro- 
electricity transmission system from 25 to 
60 cycles at London, Ontario, received fatal 
burns when a transformer exploded. An air- 
craft crash at Timagami, Ontario, resulted 
in the death of five employees of the 
Ontario Department of Lands and Forests 
on August 30. Five fishermen from Woods 
Harbour, Nova Scotia, are believed to have 
been drowned when their boat was capsized 
off the south coast of Nova Scotia, during 
a hurricane; their overturned boat was 
found on September 20. 

On November 11, the Leduc Hotel in 
Leduc, Alberta, was wrecked by an explo- 
sion, and the fire which followed, cost the 
lives of three employees. Seven crew 
members of the aircraft Canadian Pilgrim 
perished when the plane crashed in the 
French Alps. Many more persons lost their 
lives, but for the purpose of these statistics 
only those whose deaths were a result of 
their employment are listed. On November 
21, four trainmen were killed, when two 
trains, one a troop train, carrying members 
of Canada’s Special Service Force, met in 
a head-on collision at Canoe River, British 
Columbia. Five employees of a depart- 
ment store in Halifax were burned to death 
when fire destroyed the building in which 
they were working on November 30. On 
December 5, three loggers were drowned in 
the Nimpkish River, British Columbia, 
when their boat was swamped while they 
were transporting supplies back to camp. 
Three employees of the British Columbia 
Forest Service lost their lives by drowning 
on December 15, when the forestry launch 
A. L. Bryant was in collision with the 
steamship Lady Cynthia off Bowen Island. 


Fatalities by Causes 


Classification of accidents according to 
cause (Table H-2) indicates that the 


largest number, 359, came under the 
category of “moving trains, vehicles, etc.” 
Automobiles and other power vehicles and 
implements caused 194 of these fatalities. 
Industrial diseases, strain, etc., were 
responsible for 141 of the 233 industrial 
deaths recorded in the group “other 
causes”. Falls of persons resulted in 184 
fatalities, while dangerous substances caused 
162 deaths, including 51 resulting from 
electrocution. Falling objects caused fatal 
injuries to 160 persons, 66 of whom were 
employed in the logging industry. 


Fatalities by Provinces 

The largest number of industrial fatalities 
recorded in any province in 1950 was 434 
in Ontario, a decrease of 81, from the pre- 
ceding year. Of these 125 occurred in 
manufacturing, 63 in transportation, and 58 
in the construction industry. In Quebec, 
247 fatalities were recorded including 51 
in manufacturing and 45 in the construction 
industry. British Columbia followed with a 
total of 235 industrial deaths recorded 
during the year. Accidents in the logging 
industry were responsible for 75 of these 
fatalities. 


Fatalities by Industries 

Table H-4 includes an analyses of 
fatalities by industries and months and 
the number of fatalities in each industry 
expressed as a percentage of the grand total. 
The latest available figures of persons 
employed in the various industries are also 
given; these, although not in any case 
for the year under review, are included 
to provide an approximate indication of 
the relative frequency of accidents from 
industry to industry. 

The highest percentage of the 1,240 
fatalities in 1950 was in manufacturing with 
19-6 as compared with 18-0 per cent in the 
previous year. ‘Transportation accounted 
for 15-7 per cent in comparison to 18-6 
in 1949. 

The percentage in mining and quarrying 
declined to 13-3 from 14:7 per cent in 1949. 
In logging the percentage increased from 
10-5 in 1949 to 12-1 in 1950. 


ES 
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SELECTED LIST* OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED IN 
LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA. 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Pubh- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the hbrary 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Automobile Industry and Trade 

1. AutomoBILE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. Automobile Facts and Figures. 
Thirtieth Edition, 1950. New York, 1950. 
Pp se: 


2. CANADIAN AUTOMOBILE CHAMBER OF 


Commerce. Facts and Figures of the 
Automobile Industry. 1950 Edition. 
Toronto, 1950. Pp. 60. 

3. Detroit. Pusiic Lisprary. DeEpArt- 


MENT OF SoctAL Sciences. Labour Rela- 


tions in the Automobile Industry; a 
Bibliography, compiled by Roberta 
McBride. Detroit, 1950. Pp. 60. 


Business—Small Business 


4. ManitopA. Bureau oF INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT. Small Business Manage- 
ment Aid Bulletins. Winnipeg, 1950. 8 
Pamphlets. 


No. 1: Financing Your Business, by Gordon 
Donaldson. Pp. 25. 

2: Government Regulations and Your 
Business, by Gordon Donaldson. 
Popova: 

a: Patents, Copyrights sano - 2s! rade 
Marks, by Gordon Donaldson. Pp. 
12. 

4: Controlling Credit in Your Business, 
by Gordon Donaldson. Pp. 18. 

5: Locating Your Business, by Gordon 
Donaldson. Pp. 19. 

6: Marketing New Products, by James 

M. Reeve. Pp. 38. 
: Insurance and Your Business, by 
Gordon Donaldson. Pp. 15. 
8: Record Keeping in a Small Busi- 
ness, by Gordon Donaldson. Pp. 17. 


“J 


Civil Service 

5. Bripces (Str) Epwarp E. Portrait of 
a Profession; The Civil Service Tradition. 
The Rede Lecture, 1950. Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1950. Pp. 33. 





* List No. 35. 
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6. Cann, Frances  TRIEST. Federal 
Employees in War and Peace; Selection, 
Placement, and Removal. Washington, 
Brookings Institution, 1949. Pp. 258. 


Collective Bargaining 

7. Bureau or NatTionaL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Basic Patterns wn Collective 
Bargaining Contracts. Revised Edition. 
Washington, 1950. Pp. 80. 

8. Brooks, Earu. Providing Facts and 


Figures for Collective Bargaining—The 
Controller's Role; A Survey, by Earl 
Brooks, N. Arnold Tolles and Richard 
F. Dean. New York, Controllership 


Foundation Inc., 1950. Pp. 86. 


9. US. Bureau or Lasor StarIstics. 
Collective Bargaining Provisions: Preamble, 
Scope of Bargaining Unit, Duration of 
Agreements. Washington, G.P.O., 1950. 
Pp:-54: 


Economic Conditions 


10. CLEMENCE, RicHARD VERNON. The 
Schumpeterian System, by Richard V. 
Clemence and Francis 8. Doody. Cam- 


bridge, Mass., Addison-Wesley Press, 1950. 
Pp alike 

11. COMMONWEALTH CONSULTATIVE CoM- 
MITTEE ON SouTH AND SouTH-East ASIA. 
The Colombo Plan for Co-Operative 
Economic Development im South and 
South-East Asia. Report by the Common- 
wealth Consultative Committee, London, 
September-October, 1950. London, 
FMS 0% 19502 Po. 101; 

12. Great Britain. INpustr1AL Mission 
To Pakistan. LReport to the President of 
the Board of Trade by the United 
Kingdom Industrial Mission to Pakistan, 


1950. London, H.M:S.0% 1950. Poss7o: 
13. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Boarp. The Business Outlook for 1961. 
New York, 1951. Pp: 82. 
14. NationaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Boarp. Price Control im a _ Defense 
Economy. New York, 1950. Pp. 64. 


15. Unitep Nations. EcoNoMIC AND 
SoctaL Councit. Economic CoMMISSION 
For ASIA AND THE Far East. Hconomic 
Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1948. 
Lake Success, United Nations Secretariat, 


Department of Economic Affairs, 1949. 
Pp. 289. 
16. USS. Bureau or Lasor StTatTIstTIcs. 


Survey of Consumer Expenditures in 1960; 
Collection Manual. Washington, G.P.O., 
195122 Pp,4199; 


17. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Survey of Consumer Expenditures in 1950 ; 


Interviewer’s Workbook. Washington, 
CPO. 1951. ap. 139, 
18: US. Presmwent, 1945—(Truman). 


The Economic Report of the President 
Transmitted to the Congress, January, 
1951. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 241. 


Foremanship 


19. New Yorx (Strate). State ScHOOL 
or INpUSTRIAL AND Lasor RELATIONS, 
IrHaca. Seniority Rights for Supervisors? 
by Rexford P. Kastner, Ithaca, 1950. 
Pp. 60. 

20. WETHERILL, RicHAarD W. Management 
Techniques for Foremen; Questions and 
Answers for all Supervisors. Third Edition. 
New York, National Foremen’s Institute, 
Inc., 1949. 1 volume. 


Industrial Disputes 


21: US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Analysis of Work Stoppages During 1949. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 28. 

22. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Problems and Policies of Dispute Settle- 
ment and Wage Stabilization During World 
War II. Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 380. 


Industrial Relations 


23. FriepMan, Martin L. Compulsory 
Arbitration of Labor Disputes wm Public 
Utilities. (In The George Washington Law 
Review, April, 1949. P. 367-380.) 

24. JENSEN, Vernon H. Heritage of 
Conflict; Labor Relations in the Non- 


ferrous Metals Industry up to 1980. 
Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1950. 
Pp: 495; 

25. MINNESOTA. UNIVERSITY. INDUS- 


TRIAL RELATIONS CENTER. Community of 
Interests Between Unions, Employers, and 
Investors. Proceedings of a Conference held 
December 10-11, 1949, at Duluth, Minne- 
sota. Minneapolis, 1950. Pp. 35. 


26. Minnesota. UNIversity. INDUSTRIAL 
Reuations Center. Unions in the Com- 
munity. Proceedings of a Conference held 
February . 15-16, 1950 at the Center for 
Continuation Study, University of Minne- 
sota. Minneapolis, 1950. Pp. 62. 


27. MontrREAL. University. INDUSTRIAL 
Reiations Section. Patrons et Ouvrers, 
par Emile Bouvier. Montreal, 1951. 
Pp. 209. 

28. Proceedings of New York University 
Third Annual Conference on Labor ; Trends 
in Collective Bargaining and Labor Law. 
These Articles Form the Basis for the 
Several Lectures Delivered during the 
Third Annual Conference on Labor held 


in New York City, April 25-28, 1950. 
Emanuel Stein, Editor. Albany, Matthew 
Bender and Co., 1950. Pp. 689. 


Industry 


29. INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD. 
The Lumber Industry and Its Workers. 
Third Edition. Chicago, n.d. Pp. 91. 

30. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 
ButwwinG, Crvin ENGINEERING AND PUBLIC 
Works CommitTTE£. Record of the Second 
Session (Rome, 1949). Geneva, 1951. 
Ppa los, 

ol. US.> Bureau 
Expenditures for 
Annually, 1915-1949; 
1938-July, 1950. 


oF LABOR STATISTICS. 
New Construction: 

Monthly, January, 
Washington, 1950. Pp. 39. 


Labour and Labouring Classes 


32. Enceus, Frepertck. The Condition 
of the Working-Class in England wn 1844. 
London, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
1950. Pp. 300. 


33. INTERNATIONAL LasouR OFFICE. 
Labour Problems in Turkey. Report of a’ 
Mission of the International Labour Office 
(March-May, 1949). Geneva, 1950. Pp. 
282. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


34. Franx, W. F. The New Industrial 
Law. London, Thames Bank Publishing 
Co., Ltd., 1950. Pp. 456. 


35. INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE FOUNDATION OF 


America. Transactions of Legal Confer- 
ence, November 16, 1949. Pittsburgh, 1950. 
Pp. 49. 


36. WreyraucH, Martin Henry. Funda- 
mentals of Labor Law. Brooklyn, 1949. 
Pp. 194. 


Labour Organization 

37. Bett, J. D. M. The Strength of 
Trade Unionism in Scotland. Glasgow. 
1950. Pp. 48. 

38. Busy, ArcHEeR C. Organized Labor in 
Guatemala, 1944-1949. New York, Colgate 
University, 1950. Pp. v.p. 

39. CoLLtIns, HENRY. Trade Unions 
Today. London, Frederick Muller Ltd., 
1950. Pp. 141. 

40. ENaLAND, Berry. Trade Union Prob- 
lems. London, Labour Research Depart- 
ment, 1950. Pp. 127. 

41. Jounson, Matcoum Matone. Crime 
on the Labor Front. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1950. Pp. 248. “Mr. Johnson’s 
Alarming and Authentic Book Reveals that 
the Vicious Tyranny over Individuals, the 
Unserupulous. Bargains with ‘Persons in 
High Places’, and the Mob-Against-Mob ~ 
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Violence of Prohibition Gangsterism are 
all Cropping up again on a new Frontier 
for Crime—Organized Labor.” 


Labour Supply 

42, INTERNATIONAL LasourR OFFICE. 
Manpower Problems; Vocational Training 
and Employment Service. Geneva, 1951. 
Pp: 46. « a 

43. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFFICE. 
Seasonal Unemployment in the Construc- 
tion Industry. Geneva, 1951. Pp. 97. 

44, NationaL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Economic Poticy Division. The Meaning 
of Unemployment Statistics as Revealed by 
Gross Changes in the Labor Force. New 
VYiork.195055 Pond: 


Management 

45. BrapsHAw, THorRNTON F. Developing 
Men for Controllership. Boston, Division 
of Research, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University, 1950. 
Pp: 2al, 

46. Fayout, HENRI. 
trial Management. 
stance Storrs. London, 
Pp. 110. 


General and Indus- 
Translated by Con- 
Pitman, 1949. 


Monopolies 

47. Scumipt, Hetnz. Cartels and Trusts; 
Their Origin, Development and Present 
Day Significance, an Economic Study. 
Translated by Fay Castles. Copenhagen, 
The International Union of Food and 
Drink Workers’ Associations, 1950. Pp. 138. 


48. SHort, JoHN G. The _ Railroad 
Monopoly; An Instrument of Banker 
Control of the American Economy. Wash- 
ington, Public Affairs Institute, 1950. 
Pp250; 

Occupations 

49. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 

EconoMicS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. 


Machinist and Machine Operators (Metal). 
Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1950. Pp. 16. 

50. EprrortaL ResearcH Reports. Employ- 
ment of Young People, by R. K. McNickle. 
Washington, 1950. Pp. 16. 

51. U.S. Women’s Bureau. The Outlook 
for Women in Social Case Work in a 
Psychiatric Setting. Washington, G.P.O., 
L950. 60: 


Pensions 

52. GoLtpNgER, WiLLIAM. Pensions Under 
Collective Bargaining. Berkeley, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of 
California, 1950. Pp. 42. 

53. Larson, Ropert Haru. Insured Pen- 
sion and Welfare Plans. Madison, Uni- 
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versity of Wisconsin, School of Commerce, 
Bureau of Business Research and Service, 
19507" Epa! 29; ' 

54. YALE Law JourNAL. Employee Pen- 
sions in Collective Bargaining. (In Its 
March, 1950 issue. P. 678-714.) 


Social Security 

55. INTERNATIONAL LABouR OFFICE. Social 
Security. Geneva, 1950. Pp. 69. 

56. TExTILE WorKERS UNION OF AMERICA. 
INSURANCE AND HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
Social Security Manual; A Guide to the 
New 1950 Social Security Act. New York, 
1950, £Pps lb. 


Wages and Hours 

57. Briioc, NEpRA (BarTLeTT). Wages in 
Californa; War and Postwar Changes. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1948. Pp. 98. 

58. BurEAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INnacToN, D.C. Tying Wages to the Cost 
of Laving. Washington, 1950. Pp. 105. 

59. CREAMER, DANIEL BARNETT. Behaviour 
of Wage Roles during Business Cycles, by 
Daniel Creamer with the Assistance of 
Martin Bernstein. New York, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1950. 
Ppm66: 

60. NaTIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Compensation and Pensions for 
Hxzecuties. New York, 1950. Pp. 52. 


Miscellaneous 


61. ANGLO-AMERICAN CoUNCIL ON PRo- 
DUCTIVITY. UNITED KINGDOM SECTION. 
Productivity Teams. London, 1949. Pp. 10. 


62. BLAKESLIE, ALTON L. Arthritis—and 
the Miracle Drugs. New York, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1950. Pp. 32. 

63. CONFERENCE FOR Laspor JOURNAL 
Epitors. 4TH, Ursana, Itu., 1950. Give 
Your Readers a Break! . Proceedings, 
April, 1950. Urbana, Ill, University ‘ of 
Illinois, 1950. Pp. 45. 

64. Drerrr, Norn. The History of Sugar. 


London, Chapman and Hall, 1949-1950. 
2 volumes. 
65. DoMINION-PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE, 


Orrawa, 1950. Proceedings of the Confer- 
ence of Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1951. Pp. 
149. 


66. GREAT BriTaAIN. MINIstRY oF TRANS- 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 














1951 1951 1950 1949 1944 1939 
Items ae ee aR ee | ee ee Nh ee es | eee ee ee ee 
February | January | January | January | January | January 
LOCA EODULSUIOIN() peter ee nats eee eee ee COLO L0) hese Sey es -ges reia 13,994 13,707 11,975 11, 267 
Labour Force— 

Pavan IBWOUr LONCR(R) Miecislos 5 seein efi adas one os WOO ere messed eet arcane 5,201 5, 200 i T 

WOTSOUSR WG AIO DS\2) Meet carts tile cldals ction eae oN QO0 Were ever tel cee eats Se 5,084 5,053 + T 
NAIC 2b 5h Rn 5 ROO AE Se ene OOO Pe coer mee | Seren yee 3,986 3,967 i i] 
DP OPANC Fd) WIE a cl P Nis cin vin sled es op Sin alas sie Vy O00 are tee. teercee eer 1,098 1,086 t 7 

PEGE OTLCOES (2) ate eee Rt eat ees ee ee aces OOOH 2 aera et oeal Sabet ee kes 3, 683 3, 580 T il 

Persons without jobs and seeking work(?2)....000]..........J.......... 117 147 i T 

index or employment (1939100)... 05M Sioa occas ceca es 175-3 163-8 165-5 t T 

ALLY TINA TA COM tere ale eter hte sal 50S ok ori eee + te No. 8,419 5, 637 3,710 7,449 693 661 
PNG GRIGLOSM re pene SAS ens a eo erat eas ace No. 3,799 2,546 1, 234 2,884 147 160 

Earnings and Hours— 
pbotalWlaboursimeOmerwers. a6: deltas. cn es: SOOOSOOO | Renee see rete s ces 620 607 if i 
BicericrpinAnWee my CAlnin Serie Sse eee ste ase cues Shae eer A A 45-31 42-33 41-02 tT T 

Average hourly earnings, manufacturing.......... Cle ck: ee 108-9 101-1 97-2 T ii 

Average hours worked per week, manufacturing...|.......... 43-1 42-6 43-2 tT it 

Real weekly earnings, manufacturing (°)...........)......0... 111-2 109-4 107-6 T T 

National Employment Service— 

Live Applications for employment (1st of mo.) (4)000 300-0 226-9 274-0 186-7 508-8 tT 

Unfilled Vacancies (Ist of month) (4)........... 000 35:8 34-4 17-7 25-1 153-0 + 

ieiacemenvemweechyiaveragercenessa. aos ens OUU|e encase 12-3 8-0 8-7 ij T 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Orcuinseywli CLC alli Serrtgie tee). ceils scarcity oss at. 000} 247-6(8)} 190-1(8) 222-1 144-1 6-2 iT 
UES alll UMC MUNI UITU Cl Meine yeyerctetan pet oie axonal tees ianoetoel = S000000) aera. 654-1 589-6 522-8 176:8 1 
Price Indexes— 

\Winalscalle (Avie TEES IU): oktaee age a oheoteriocodes| laeece anced curs aang 157-1 159-3 102-5 73-2 

(osteo luyan rin Cex (Ne yaya nena ae cers esas cure, ale cers + axe 175-2 172-5 161-0 159-6 119-0 101-1 

esiaenvialeM unl dine ma berials!(®)/aacecaes «scsi eee oecetelane rs 269-6 227-3 230-0 146-6(8)| 102-3(6 

Production— 

IMAUStEIA A VLOCUCHIONGIMGSKCO)nitogaas sete ot ae nena el asters amine 208-6 182-6 178-7 204-1 102-0 
IMENTTEN PaO CULO DinkTl Gl OX (Oetrmetet aot ayer ttee: tot des aon aie’ «seeder ahetapetereen| © eveyeyerseole es 138-6 131-9 113-4 105-9 
Bsn arene GUE TTY TTL ORG (O) rere, cee ears ears aiehecs)aiacev¥avereunllo'|'s,6/ ances avers)» 217-8 190-5 188-4 225-1 100-9 

HITE CETICHDOWERs came censninelecias = cles. OOOO) Menlo coceocdconhoreone 4,072 3,699 3,529 2,387 

Construction— 

(ONCE ACTS A yVeTe CCl aA srae chaaraness orice POOOLOOO | Meee etars cree 159-2 56-7 72-8 8-8 | 7°3 

Ore lomommnirtsns bantecda weet occas else COUT Pe sin hr reer ol eget Semen 2-2 3-1 i T 

COMP Elecae Hiatt os Grose erie tice sas sateen CO) 0) hats ey Sak eR MA ete 6-5 6-6 T il 

Wind emiconstruGtlioniny qa sas fcke ecto seine ale eae ee O00 AS erences sae 59-5 56-5 T T 

TRIER ae oe, iv Ge Oma e Patio eR en eee OOO tons eee. 197-0 190-4 183-1 132-1 57-7 

Steelimeots amd GAastlmgesess ati ada sc se OOOktons le mere ce lit san oe ae 289-9 284-7 242-2 78-2 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle................... 000 77-9 103-7 120-5 112-4 90-4 69-9 
TRUCE 6 ane ou oka Oke tedden Conran a Oe ee ee 000 339°6 401-6 362-8 324-7 941-0 262-9 

MaGurpro dicho ee. ita eit ort sea QOO%000ibbIs2|Eererr ace | aaaeee re 1-55 1-47 2-04 1-10 

ee SE UU eed ee eel ean chen ples siasiyaranevciono oot es QUOTHOUS Pretec jects ohsies tee Soe ~ 417-0 386-0 242-7 208-4 

Cement producers’ shipments......... QOOXQ00NDIDIS. amen ecto 887 653 621 176(7) 116(7) 

ENTILOMO DIES andstrueksi: yas. sss .seeeee cece CVC) eee eters | Poon ee voce: 28-5 13-9 13-7 14-8 

COL ARe rn yee or er im ceri ned fe OG Obie ozs Stree scares eeneeree cies 354-3 311-0 258-6 410-8 

Cipiisdn Ase ae SOG OCR nebo neem OOOROnSINee eee oes 22-8 21-9 20-8 24-4 23-7 

IDC Ve Wee ke, Semis eee vis Becton an ee eee eee QUOGONS TAR iisscis.a lanletacetere 9-6 10-7 16-4 16-1 

INI GSTE Ske eek cee Sly es Re Rrcapese aac re Re aca OO0mtOnS| Sanur ean 10-9 10-2 11-3 11-8 7:3 

TENING “Phe oc hore GRGR EL CE ee OOORGOMS te snen sca bree aie: 24-0 21-8 24-7 15-2 

(Crap hws 8 fen sate mal olay A POR EE a eA 000 tons 1, 640 1,945 1,802 1,856 1,621 1, 200 

(Crudespeuroleumin. 2) aot sects cee ain COO OISIS [ere sacs eraro lectern eee 1,924 1,356 832 532 

Distribution— ‘ 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (5)....-.-...2.....]>--+-.00-- 306-7 232-0 243-7 159-5 77°6 

ee ier ey Nee en tans 2s SOOO ORC Mie. aclaamtges ou 501-8 | 493-4 t 

Imports, excluding gold................... $000,000 274-3 327-2 211-9 223-8 126-4 43 +7 

x MORtS Mex UICINoy AOU Na tee. tees welnecieo2- $000,000 233-9 285-1 221-2 237-0 242-0 70:1 

Railways— 6 
Revenuetreronbs tom Mules... sere nso. % OOOXOOG| eraser eeilnte: ee riseke 3,614 4,702 5,349 1,871 
Car loadings) revenue freizht,......2..-265--++5< 000 294-0 331-0 271-0 300-0 282-0 172-0 

Banking and Finance— : 

Tommi oniehOOKs. MCdeSx (Ove. wise esti sacs ccs a5 = 166-5 153-8 119-0 114-3 81-5 93-8 

iPiaisianadl stool aisle). os on bos o6 He ER GOO aac Poe cenael besmigdiee a 152-4 144-7 118-3 102-5 

Binh yarelidky 1 Drormatinor sinClse(O)}S oe Lobe Bhan maces al hop Soeoood nea amGeone 90-1 95-4 97-3 97 3 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts...... SOOO |-cn 6oeoon 9,002 7,307 6,929 4.512 2,512 

Banka Osns Meunnen tt: PUDICe.sce andes eure SOOOLO0U|ternentere et 2,671 2,164 2,054 1,037 a 792 

Mieomesamiggye iy, doa sn5 gon abbettabeas scprcet WUUNUUN leo See ceri 4,688 4,386 4,162 3, 153(8) 1,370(8) 

Circulating media in hands of public.......$000,000}.......... aly i asi ieaiod ase 835 281 (6) 

DENS LSA ee ees ct ote nes Gee ONS = ‘OCU ONC, Svnboncec Boon B00 3,031 2,163(6)| 1,089(5) 














Norr.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ Comparable statistics are not available. 

(1) Population figures are as at the first day of December, for 1950, 1949 and June 1, for 1944, 1939. 

(2) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at November 4, 1950, October 29, 1949. Detailed figures for November 
1950 will be found in the February issue of the Labour Gazette. ; 

(3) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 
cost-of-living index; base: Average 1946=100. 

(4) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949 

(5) Average 1935-39=100. 

(6) Year end figures. : 

(7) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. me 

(8) Includes ordinary live claimants plus claimants for supplementary benefit. Latter totalled 6,833 at January 1, 
and 27,103 at February 1, 1951. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


ne 
SSS 








Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 

SRE AGH e yg OPEL Ew a Roc oueddurgenensedcouescacoueuorare: 55,416 34,803 20,315 110,534 
‘AnnualeA verace:, 1925-20 meme sane cereeeya on ceaeweeie croton veneers 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Ammualy Average, 1930-34n we cmorec nm eeicee eee eth cite reir 12,695 12,145 dats tye 35, 957 
AnnualeAveraaes9l930-00)s perc salaeiee ae a tisedebere le aielsiateketetsrala aries 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 
AnnunleAverages 1940-44 ano srercterert sie tetsicr pavers trie tne lteter inlet ttat ar Pate PAG 6,674 4,010 14,151 
(Amnual Awerawe; 1045 —4 ime mem cae eee et tereta arene eeattete etcetera eta 26,701 31,075 18,064 75, 840 
1950 —Janvaryecec cece saci o/s oe rey ue eee evans eter siel- tee set ise 1,234 1,414 1,062 3,710 
iNalel qi nica gneah ee Seanae Dobe em eOeen oes hwanud doauccoctoch it 1,906 1,676 1,377 4,959 
Moar bith eee ee a eee ae ee cee oor oa eee rene 2,284 1,862 1,655 5,801 

Aprile sanextac: ees OE ee St Co ees Meee tre 2,922 A Beil 2,262 7,515 

Eh ee Se oe nee ee EP Ort coy ee oc Coan E os hatueoc 3,655 27611 2,096 8,362 

FUT cere. ices eee eleanor ho 1 Se SS SEE Ohne oe Re rE See etek 2,899 2,354 1, 686 6,939 

AK et a) See Ae roan accmadaanaad lms (6 com Sep oonens 3,053 2,003 1,668 6,724 
Aug tis. ee cueauk sold | Se Ae ear bee einai ee ee 1,995 1,883 Leavy 5,210 
September. oct fn tae nate ere the Su eer eter retest 2,262 1,674 1,094 5,030 

Octo bemes ...48 Shae ee ee oe cid hee eee ee 2,378 2,025 1,368 5, val 

Diath icsiinal] ots) Goeweee WME GE Stee AN leone EN WEA TE EN A nccernc. SASirae ar 3,068 2,090 1,672 6,830 
December ns he ese coe es Citta ae teas obscene akereeaters 3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 

FTO Gall aca tose cers Crete LET. aie SRI Re caer osee meets 30, 700 Dai 19,040 73,912 
1951—Jianuaryow |. ak cea ea ere Coe eer tarichate ere 2,546 1,792 1,299 5, 637 





ee 


TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 





B.C. 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 

1946 —"Total vac co nd woe Ree eee 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
1947=T otal. eas ee noe eee eee 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64,127 
1948—Totales5e.9s ce eeuecmced arene 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22, 002 11,996 125,414 
1949=—Total -aiehe.) hee eres eee 2,717 18,005 48,607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
1950-—Janiary saaecck ee ome eee 115 641 1,988 703 263 3,710 
FGbruanye on kee eee eee 127 874 2,694 779 485 4,959 
March A306 .o. eek tease eeromee 145 1, 103 3,049 1,063 441 5,801 

Aprils Fad) sce erateay, stetceye seine aes 257 1,033 3,838 1,811 576 7,515 

Migiy.e cae oe eee naa Raina 261 1,658 4,209 1,652 582 8,362 

June. ee eee ee ee eee 212 1,027 3,672 1,477 551 6, 939 

July the Sere nse hae et eet 215 1,218 3, 606 1,074 611 6, 724 
AUBUSti canner. ecee bee KORE 186 1,023 2,556 914 531 5, 210 
September’. |.ysamae eee ae a 151 1,094 2,653 691 441 5,030 
October a oe Bee eee 143 1,393 2,996 754 485 Sa! 
November? o: csser cis ae ce ceee ecre 161 1,302 3,867 924 576 6, 830 
December e.. .c2% ee eee 225 1, 209 3,913 los 581 7,061 

Lotall sae a ee Cerne ee 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6, 128 73,912 
1951==Januarvie ae ereece ae cere 101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5, 637 





a 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Unskilled Others 





Agri- : ‘ ; 
Month & and Semi- Skilled Tradin Includin Total 
culture Skilled ab lamiciine 

OIG —hObale ee tcineOn caicree iets oe Ae 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
Od = No taller eee eet, tronics ec tinene eles eis 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
hay had Drei ssl 5 oes Oto ea ea ORI ene ra 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5,824 52,986 
4 Gea oy thet lire ya te ots cutee e ope tad averteenens 18,118 5,938 8,336 2,998 3, 654 39,044 
OD (ea AT) Ul nV eee age tie viet eee sicis rie a 483 152 278 180 141 1,234 
CLOLUAL Vedran tomer os hue Sucstege Sue Sie ceecs 970 252 386 160 138 1,906 
VET ere ec a, arc Sime eae he 1,162 278 492 181 171 2, 284 
Agialll. 35 3.6 apo e See ee ee nae. 239 522 216 172 2,922 
IVES Voir ntee etter tertercs Teer sai) Sie ceecretre es 2,224 407 586 266 172 3,655 
Aiikatetes 6.2 ot Senta © ah ay Stan eo Ae ee 1,400 568 494 238 199 2,899 
JUlinerteriee ner aitoeters clateieaictene ters oe 1,893 328 433 220 184 3,053 
IN TEEM Cine a Pens o 8 CR OG GU ORO ERIE 896 242 403 232 222 1,995 
ep LOM Deter rat arm cloriectescttis sees 1,180 211 368 241 262 2,262 
October amen oer ane since 842 343 581 263 349 2,378 
IN[GHie) eal OYE} OS g cacto a ea Ae moos 1,141 756 629 238 304 3,068 
IIE COMUIDST ae mer a moo ticr nce. create 1,063 779 649 262 291 3,044 
PLO talmeste tir rca ie ceeis oe 15,027 4,550 5,821 2,697 2,605 30, 700 
LOD Anarene crete asia. s(cteie wie cs ei SS: dies 624 701 659 253 309 2,546 





B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














Utilities, 
. Agricul- Trans- Finance, 
ture, portation, Services Supple- 
—— Logging, Manu- Construc- | Communi- | (including | mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 

1988—Average............. 22 Sone 9 56 59 5 209 
1939—Average............. 23 62 8 57 59 5 215 
1940—Average............. 27 77 11 63 62 5 245 
1941—Average.............. 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—Average............. 30 143 18 80 73 10 354 
1943—Average............. ol 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944—Average............. 33 172 13 95 83 13 409 
1945—Average............. 35 156 15 101 90 13 410 
1946—Average............. 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—Average........ metre 47 175 33 133 113 17 518 
1948—Average............. 52 202 40 154 126 20 593 
1949=—Octobetae. ayeeeee 53 219 52 175 141 22 663 
November........... 51 218 50 177 143 23 661 
IDY:te-)00l of HNO ae 47 PAWS 41 174 141 22 642 
1950—January.............. 43 213 37 166 140 22 620 
Chiulatyene eee 43 216 37 166 141 21 625 
Marc hijereon oetctr 41 218 39 168 145 22 633 
April eae nse 41 219 41 171 148 22 642 
IY Een ar peel acre fe Sane 45 221 48 175 148 22 659 
UNG ee rae ee cc: 50 229 52 180 149 23 683 
AINA UeR ey corres Rep res 52 231 54 182 148 24 691 
AUIGUSt Se reece eer 55 231 56 172 148 24 686 
Peptemibera.... e+ 57 242 56 186 149 25 716 
October sec een ea: 59 244 55 188 152 25 723 
INoveml|berjajcen ne. 61 248 53 193 153 26 733 
December... je n2- s- Lif 235 43 191 152 25 703 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Note: The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has discontinued the series of monthly 
index numbers of employment and payrolls computed on bases of 1939 andi 1941 as 100, 


formerly published in the LaBour GAZETTE. 


The two series have been replaced by a 


new one, using a 1939 base as 100. Delays in preparation of the new series necessitate 
the omission of most of the tables on employment, hours and earnings from this issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre. They will reappear in next month’s issue, in the new form now 
established by the Bureau. 


TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939 =100) 








Year and Month 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! 


Manufacturing 





Index Numbers 





Average 


Index Numbers 





Average 





Employ- |Aggregate] Average |Wagesand| Employ- | Aggregate] Average Wages and 
ment Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries ment Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
hy g 

1939—Asvera gece ...ciciselieanmtnen 100-0 100-0 100-0 23 .44 100-0 100-0 100°C 22.79 
LOLA. vWerarGr a... aesewiaase eer 158-3 245-2 154-4 36-19 171-9 PDE 159-5 36°34 
1948=-A Verace.. scenes see ues 165-0 282-9 170-9 40-06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40-67 
19490——A veracer... a... sees 165-5 303-7 183-3 42-96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
IG5O SA VOTAGE 0 ci sone yn clen einen t 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
Jan. LAROA Sais sare eins Seleretee 163-2 253-5 154-9 36.32 172-0 271-7 158-1 36.03 
Jan. er Os Ot cA cas cepa ter ee 165-5 290-1 175-0 41.02 174-0 319-9 180-4 41.94 
Jan. de IN )S) es ee a Bin oe c 163-8 295-9 180-6 42.33 171-0 324-3 189:-8 43.26 
Feb. Lec O50) Seen oem e 158-3 296-4 187-2 43 .87 170-4 337-4 198-1 45.15 
Mar. Lee ODO See eka ane 157-9 300-5 190-3 44.61 171-5 342-8 199-9 45.55 
Apr. LO SO tee os aaeeereeee 159-0 303-8 191-0 44,77 172-0 346-6 201-4 45.91 
May TLO SO nes marist ere 159-7 305-8 191-5 44.88 172°5 348 «4 202-0 46.03 
June Neste HOSS Ore ler arom, con rery 166-0 315-3 189-9 44 51 175-3 352-3 201-1 45.82 
July LER DO gatas aan eee ee 170-8 328-3 192-2 45.04 178-6 364-1 203-9 46.46 
Aug PES hO Pe es er eee 172-5 332-5 192-6 4501.5 179-6 366-7 204-0 46.49 
Sept Le USS OR: Sse eae ee 174-1 328-0 188-4 44.17 182-5 369-9 202-7 46.19 
Oct LOO tes oie Ape rae 177-1 346-6 195-7 45.88 185-6 385-1 207-4 47.27 
Nov LOO OEAE, certo e ee onante 178-1 351-7 197-5 46.29 185-4 389-7 210-2 47.99 
Dec PLO SOs ere ete 179-2 356-3 198-9 46.63 185-3 394-6 212-9 48.51 
Jan LAOS arrester ieee 175-3 338-6 193-3 45.31 182-4 373°5 204-7 46.66 





























1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Services, mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and re- 
creational services. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and 


Research Branch, Department of Labour. 












































Index Numbers (Ay. 1946=100) 
EN tei Average | Average eee 
Date Worlcod Hourly | Weekly | Average CEekor al oak 
per Week Barnings | Earnings | Weekly cane Wash ic 
Earnings Parines 
cts. $ 
Norbit yeAVierHeerlOLO aoe wemtivas sasicce caren once sce 45-0 69-4 31-23 103-3 96-7 106-8 
VMionGhilveA vena wen O4 Onan ciereac tele cisiele tecske ret cuetsain.a'6) tas 43-2 70-0 30-24 100-1 100-0 100-1 
Month von VeraseclO4 (hae etarier. a\victelslealavielersjs'* o+8 sens 43-0 80-2 34-46 114-0 109-6 104-0 
MonthilyeAverager lose sae sett. cit «clestsitie pis 2 + s0 @ 42-7 91-3 38-99 129-0 125-4 102-9 
Mion Gly BAS eRe een O4 Om rcitet fete siaencieeyateria steer sere sist 42-4 98-6 41-81 138-4 130°1 106-4 
Week preceding: 
January [eel 4 S Re ene ce pie a eee 43 -2* 86-6 37-41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February Amb LO4 Siemeetec erature cartes sev aistsl tacos 42-8 86-6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March LOA Raed eeree tet ipeyeraecectenee lerelaraecaiers 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April Tg TAO SR er capes Bren ar ret ep Gt 43 -2* 89-0 38 -45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May ital OAS emer ccc eartee faaticxs oh, CRYO ree 43-1 89-4 38-53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June [ee | GAS nem cree eat octets Seta 41-7 91-4 38-11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July RPL OAS ape mere Mar evatc. sccm sagescherhi us aa) 2 eke 42-0 92-3 38°77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August UP ORS ete wey st cyedehe sere ncige es  4i4/e at tat 42-1 92:7 39-03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September EP LOLS emer ine trerne crete (eimuse ete ait ace oka 41-7 93-4 38-95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October LE OAS ey nN ct te ay. tos, shciaere Sarees 43-0 94-6 40-68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November They AYES a8 cae a i 2 7s ERR aS Oe 43-1 95-5 41-16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December EL O48 eee ete eee a ne re 5. hie Sena 43-2 96-0 41-47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January Mme VA O sires A rn cht cieptt et clShsca) aitse of cue eae 43-2* 97-2 41-99% 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February A104 O Ried abe ce New, f ro ati sores © sitecuee tee 42-9 97-2 41-70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March dhs, TRG), oy, dee Aiea eas ane a ciaens eee Rote 43-0 97-6 41-97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April ER LOAG Seer pre or reek tee en tiie els! laps Se narens 42-9 98-2 42-13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May HRs 4. Ores oN SP eter ci Sta atcrn ott 41-8* 98-6 41-21* 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June Hoa A Gee ee rectnre erase cvareiaralaiaietes est ctas 40-8 99-1 40-48 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July LP OA QUT fers tener ee eee te ts ker ke ia titeust ares rie 41-8 99-1 41-42 137-1 131-1 104-6 
August Le LOA Ov aie ete ee MT LA bse aaicic antares 41-9 98-8 41-40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
September SAGE Ree rte ict cre sas tice sare oe 42-4 98-4 41-72 138-1 131-3 105-2 
October Wil 4 Owe Sect ee Bombs rain ctetc baw aS oa fe 505: 42-7 99-3 42-40 140-3 131-2 106-9 
November (een 04 Oe Cer tere coe <oseta.a eee 42-8 99-5 42-59 140-9 130-8 107-7 
December Pe OAD) scenery hares drole Sant ain.c.o sjolebouar oes aye 42-9 100-0 42-90 142-0 130-7 108-6 
January Lan LOO peter te. Scie oie ae ce acs, foseetores 42-6* 101-1 43 -07* 142-5 130-3 109-4 
February 1b.) READS ois eatcopeuritto COO mania Omar 42-3 100-9 42-68 141-2 130-7 108-0 
March EOS Ober ne to site eres cae oe cle arent: 42-5 101-4 43-10 142-6 132-4 107-7 
April NP OS Oren ee aiarcs acters celts sunt sy corse estes s 42-8 101-7 43-53 144-0 132-7 108-5 
May Lae LOS Oe eee eee nine cereieree areletea tenes 42.4% 102-5 43 -46* 143-8 132-7 108-4 
June Ue LODO iercteatne hoateo ae ars einieee ale la etetanes 42-0 103-5 43-47 143-8 133-8 107-5 
July PO SO Meter yrtay rect ts ssiale suche excites 42-5 103-9 44-16 146-1 135-5 107-8 
August O50 ig ye metece aee as che ana aise eene ers 42-5 104-2 44.29 146-6 136-3 107-6 
September TL URS) ost Go Eyriticnd Ae AS ick Rene Ara or 41-9 104-4 43-74 144-7 137-4 105-3 
October ect OF ORs eepere oe stick Sn eke avai abeneeets 42-9 105-3 45-17 149-5 138-1 108-3 
November ae OSU. oe aa dene aa IDOE Seen ano ore 43-0 106-4 45-75 151-4 138-1 109-6 
December La ROR RO: Mie oN | oer IAS carne 43-1 107-8 46-46 153-7 138-4 111-1 
January DELO TCL) S Sete srectecteene oe eraeterersnateaas 43-1* 108-9 46-94* 155-3 139-6 111-2 








en se eee 


Norr: Average Real Weekly 


of the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculate 
* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: 
$37-02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 


1950, 42-6 hours, $43.67; January 1, 1951, 40-2 hours, $43.78. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


January 


Earnings were computed by dividing the index of 
d on a similar base (Averag 
1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, 
hours, $41.91; January 1, 1950, 39-9 hours, $40.34; May 1, 


the cost of living into an index 
e 1946=100). 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 
Source: Form UIC 757 











Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Month = sa ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

March 1945 Je eee ee ee. 82, 623 39, 233 121,856 56,170 32,067 88, 237 
March L945 ee Pe AC See ener orae 43,738 Blea 15,015 PAR Gti} 48,072 263, 425 
March OAT, eke aire keen Waren ne ae 36, 801 34, 995 71,796 156,820 37,994 194,814 
March OAS ee ee ae toe Pe eee 16,416 15, 784 32,200 155, 249 45,105 200, 354 
March i SY: Oe OR Soe Oe Oa ge ed ee 10, 187 13,544 2a iol 209, 866 51,898 261,764 
March LOB Ol, Age horteo en ea 9,614 11,429 21,043 300, 352 75,646 375, 998 
April TO HOE oo ert martcece Ree ae 11, 967 12,032 23,999 349,098 79,193 428 , 291 
May INOS, Ura ae 2 eine Ramer rs oe ats 18,635 15,386 34,021 310,044 Ut 387,841 
June TO5QER A area een oeee: 25,038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70, 062 254,397 
July 1G 50 ee ee eee ee 24,392 15,519 39,911 136, 291 68, 280 204,571 
August 1950 Ree tare. 3c sree 26,391 13,582 39,973 99,100 58, 188 157, 288 
September 41950. 7 seu werden sss ce ees 29,631 16,559 46,190 97, 634 53 , 969 151, 603 
October LOOM. t Pc aera = ae aoaeeane oe 47,469 17,322 64,791 79, 760 53,314 133,074 
INowemiber 1950 he een ene eee 41,144 13,085 54, 229 89, 690 57,310 147,000 
Decembere lO hOse 0 eee ec eee 32,081 11,039 43,120 124, 850 61,456 186,306 
January LObL Ee. 4 area. Re 24,402 9,968 34,370 173,186 53, 691 226,877 
Kebruary lOO. eet rene 24, 983 10,795 35,778 231,826 68 , 220 300,046 
March 15 Ie CE). seca eee 24,550 13,118 37,668 232,385 64,312 296, 697 





(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
FEBRUARY 1, 1951 
Source: Form UIC 751 


Change from 





Industry Male Female Total December 28, 1950 
Absolute | Percentage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 348 153 501 +105 +26°5 
Logeing: Sy See Rs cn cece er eo eer 12,981 16 12,997 —832 —6-0 
Pulp WOO Gate e sic ho ooitins hice eee ae en See 10,351 10 10,361 —835 —7-5 
um ber: Sees heehee eke eae cece eee 2,539 6 2,544 —40 —1-6 
Other logging: ccc sans heer eee eee eee 91 1 92 +43 +87-8 
Mining » 05. 5 Seege sk ciessde hee Soave ee ee ee 567 29 596 +197 +49-4 
Coal. fst tie, ae eee ies HAT ee ECE 95 2 97 +52 +115-6 
Metallic ores— 
ET Ons Os Roh aie Stee a I ae Onn ee 103 2 105 +26 +32-9 
Cfo A een A Sa, Bhs tomo norcdnt Someta oe 101 3 104 +7 +7-2 
INickelie en. 2 Senet ecb eee cr ee eee LGGSlne see ee 166 +82 +97-6 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 56 6 62 +42 +210-0 
Prospecting and,oilsproducina meee recone een 46 16 62 —12 —16-2 
Manufacturing: <, .chcsceee cache eee an een eee 4,646 35287 7,938 +2,1144); £+386-3 
Hoodsand) kindredsprodticts see: eee eiter eee eee 257 286 543 +224 +70-2 
TextilesWapparels eter. ac te eee cla, eee tree 334 1,937 PA iil +1,006 +88-5 
Lumber and finished lumber products................. 505 41 546 +33 +6-4 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 219 144 363 +54 +17-5 
Chemicals and allied products...................0.0+-- 216 118 334 +66 +24-6 
Productsior petroleumandicodle neem nee erteeea ee 47 9 56 +38 +211-1 
Rubber productsied.. 4. shee te cee ae ee Aen 59 32 91 —6 —6-2 
iLeatheriand products. en occ csi clean ee tee 93 188 281 +56 +24-9 
Stone, Clay and glass products mn eaeeeetene ener 89 28 aly +33 +39°3 
Irontandsstecl and products, sateen eee eee 585 * 85 670 +219 +48-6 
Non-ferrous metals and products...............-0.0.00 228 60 288 +53 +22-6 
Machinery (0): 5 1.05: Jewemeaaas roe eae att epee eee 601 112 713 +228 +47-0 
Electrical equipment and products..................... 348 130 478 +54 +12-7 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing... . 1,065 117 1,182 —4 —0:3 
Construction 3.082 3,46 u.siece ee eee ene eee 948 55 1,003 —160 —13:8 
Transportation and Storage.......................0000-- 793 81 874 +124 +16-5 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities........... 201 209 440 —20 —4-4 
TEVA Cerone oe eae De ee 1,674 1,526 3,200 +136 +4-4 
Wholesale Hoo Oe DI Re COI AO OTE Mea Bee 608 499 1,107 +235 +26-9 
a SY) 200 Bede Soe ones tie Mer TA Tana eM COO oe LAE phe 1,066 1,027 2,093 —99 —4-5 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......................... 995 817 1,812 +230 +14:5 
MCL VACE a3). ee reas rani oe TR ee ree es 1,801 4,624 6,425 —488 —7-1 
Publicasee Cenarion asa ge tie ancl ates, ee 650 424 1,074 —143 —11-8 
TI OMIGS ELC Riaetectetecs date iors on orn eae eee nee noe 34 222s 2,247 —299 —11-8 
Personal. . Pe een eC OMY Ger Or DP EOC Sen. Scot 640 1,691 2,001 —60 —2-5 
Other:Servicesepes seacoast ene 477 296 773 +14 +1-8 
All Industries; ja5 en on. at Baan a 24,984 10,797 35,781 +1, 406 +4-1 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT FEBRUARY 1, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 757 




















Tn ailad: Veaaneids Live Applications for 
Occupational Group Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers................ 1,433 263 1,696 3,892 958 4,850 
GlericaleWorkerst tes selecrs rele cetera tnoye oreictor ttneenscienh dace 1,490 3,499 4,989 7,980 14,328 22,308 
AICI OLKErS onan. aoe ancen WHA GUMESO do ouan von aoe 1,442 613 2,055 5, 128 10,032 15, 155 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 554 3,682 4,236 16,748 13,870 30, 618 
eamienaiitrccen o- HeiSo ovind HO eb CUO OUND a oo He aun coon c OO. Ree Sees te 30 5,090 92 5,182 
FACTICULL UPON Ge biSinIn Gem oaeeina tl sricleii cele ccna 366 16 382 2,558 1,161 3,719 
Skilled and semiskilled Workers.................... 17,594 2,109 19,703 94,776 12,816 107,592 
Hood and Kindred products.....0...-...++-..s0- 42 43 85 1,917 1,116 3,033 
Mexcileswclotming veucs, cm ves deieievceon © cies ear: 230 1,678 1,908 2,173 6,810 8,983 
umber andawood productss. «ces. «dss. dene cee 12,941 1 12,942 8,274 91 8,365 

IP wih, eee Hinel jovermnurteKas Wa oso ooo goabone enone: 89 29 118 619 376 995 
eatinergand Products). :asecciec + sales Ae sterner estencrtis 66 138 204 1,365 560 1, 925 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 28 2 30 345 41 386 
IMepal Workin @ arey mtn cre otter sein oatnrce sot 1,770 1M 1,781 6,939 405 7,344 

LC CLIICa eee etsy Beets cea ete sieve ciatome ele ohh bis, Aste os 0. 140 39 179 1,196 271 1,467 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c...... Sete ae (hel DES oes 71 355 68 423 
UVicivannt Ome peeernrercu votre yeas sienin Mone tebe ciara micistae ecersuae LODE artery 192 OS Aisles csecpererts 984 
SONStRUCHIONM EE Mim ae/occomeheae INS ie ache we ia itn e Oa dee ye See 393 35, 723 4 SOM aa 
Transportation (except seamen)................. 489 4 493 14,705 58 14,763 
Communications and public utility.............. UA al Se eae 28 ODO |enetne root: 535 
BINA CORAT GSO VACHry me ce rina cecmin cet ee stcis cee ae 142 96 238 2,025 1,344 3,369 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 832 46 878 11,319 1,359 12,678 

I Reena) cbr ohic SABO OA SOA ta ee hee 31 6 of 2,270 196 2,466 

FAT DTN TLCCS eR ae tae niin Sok meee ln ie seh eke nas 110 16 126 4,032 117 4,149 
Wns lsviledWorkerse: ce, qe cc thc. eels fale) aa Slow nan s 2,074 613 2,687 95, 659 14, 963 110, 622 
ROO GaN EEO DACCONs gece te te eaten cc olnras sa 33 90 123 elie) 4,254 HBr 
Lumber and lumber products................... DART lk, See eee 248 5,740 305 6,045 
IMIG OIGTNS.& a sien c oaame one ne ae ORs anes 177 32 209 2,600 279 2,879 
WOnShruction wey A cee nays ttre aod ones bye B28 e | Paaea ccs 328 19,866 3 19,869 
Ochermunsialledaworkers=ees eee see os. seein 1,288 491 1 wa!) 64,334 10, 122 74, 456 
OU ree ee ticle tee. ise coterie 5 24,983 10,795 35,778 231,826 68, 220 300, 046 

TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1951 
Source: Form UIC 751 
Weekly Average 
Industr : 
7 Lae Referrals Placements 

Norticilinve suis ing mitra p pin game memes sein aaciice ciciusrctiiehlc: ain okt ieee 265 209 158 
cee Fr aca S de ae F . Aes Ciesasb, ME Ab Fle OE CE ene eee ter 2,652 1,342 1,067 
MERGING. Bo Penclii BR.6 BOOBS OHO BD en Scie CAR Et Oe ene ae ee 251 236 146 
MSTTDUG EATER TAN. o. 5 ate Bede o cme Gaeta OG. 0 Ga Bootle Cnicis fetes Ee erin are eee Senor 5,174 5,068 3,027 
MOoOdsan de kIndredsproductsmererereci eee ateins se cee cect cine orate 509 565 348 
WextilesmapoarelChGrem ates eee ie cot create: Penton sekeithie Sayer 1, 243 1,042 737 
Mumbenancdmnishede um pe plocUcusss-meee yee eee se ac ieaetal 602 590 500 
en p andapapels pLocduets an Gtprinbin Gey meree | aerials leet serie ets. 304 319 216 
@Shemicalsancalliedsproductsmerr ce cass amaam eine ler cr + oteleier 199 223 132 
BrOducusiOMmpetroleuimimancl COA Lee aul ieieatemaici-terctereraysie eile tee eel = 30 30 12 

JRA OAR TOOCHENS., Gu. cinco mos.digau ocean Ome. ce aera soc Ananceiaet a 5 asks 71 80 60 
eat mercan leproducoser va segre tes crore ai-. eaete sa one algae mrefe ste oe ees 1. 167 167 111 
Stone sclavgancer ass prOGUCtSweerey ss ircocie nine ae eo defer ciate slat tekel a «- 134 155 89 
eonpancesteel ance proces as sacri aati 9 uteiiel seein aes oe ste teres 444 454 318 
INonsterrouspmeta stand: productsmemcs ccs. ciins ceca: cm eieicie ceils somes «1-1 222 216 150 
WIGAN AYs.cnch tbe muta Oe nin ae One nce ac omeec ne ocr RBs 382 357 236 
Hlectrical equipment and products... ... 260.0. 201.-snebeeesecececees 218 230 129 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.................. 649 640 489 

CGO SGU ELON eee ee ee cc aa As Ne dco ac Sas Paras 8 1,555 1,625 1,274 
PEAnSpPOLtAtOULAN Gs SLOTAL Cans esta eines ce stele cise sos 5 cid cyelaisleieloidst siers tuto: 835 840 623 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities: 5.2... 2. .se2.6 5+). sae - 166 179 93 
IMEEM Bosc oo cre Bers EB OER Oy CRRIG c COE NDE TL OI ISEI REIS ot er icerh air ree 2,174 2,476 1,452 
Einrance ew lustirancom Real Histate ss teec-cce incr erttare citer ae aie > once rant sia 445 446 207 
SDMA sab adeee 0 6 cho Bak 0 CRE oi CRO Ceo icone ee oie oo Seagate ce 5,049 5,320 3,723 
AML TEAGH ETERS) coe cae oboe AO eo MOE RO OIOOM A AAD ASE e roan Cr ene om Gao 18,566 17,741 12,270 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS DECEMBER 29, 1950 TO FEBRUARY 1, 1951 UNPLACED APPLICANTS 








Vacancies 

Office Reported| Unfilled 
: during end of 
period period 
Newfoundland............... 209 100 
@omen Brookes scseee een: 26 6 
Grand Vallstis....:.c02<26s- 1 1 
Stediobmigten. tate caster eet 182 93 
Prince Edward Island........ 413 128 
@harlottetown-esseeaeer st. 276 79 
Sumimersidens.ecceeseicla sl: 137 49 
Nova Scotiaveneccc- cs ee tea 2,908 763 
iAmiberstasneoscces concrete: 79 Ta 
rid zewaveleeucnecls ester 30 24 
LA itaxs See tan) ere cn eiie eee 1,417 541 
AN VETNGSS sanceioe o caeic aueis suele's 27 6 
‘Kiontvillecenetmes.. ccteeie ne estate 55 32 
i AVerpOO Lemurs ce meee einer 30 8 
INew Glasfow-.a.co- mesial 410 56 

Spring Hille ecee ce seaicles sate 16 = || Reeta ee 
NOLIN AOaone OHO OR OOCGOOCOIUD St 299 38 
Truro se een ace sete 109 19 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 36 28 
New Brunswick.............. 3,301 1,047 
Bathurst sceease seem en ects 42 74 
Campbellton teecmcaeceeae <i 122 61 
FUG mMUNd SLOM ae deci ais eerie 158 4 
PH rederictone ee. ca culdec eer 419 169 
IMintO seen cea ects 146 28 
Monctonn sence ect cere ct 1,099 317 
Newcastlet. ae... seiactemient-ctere 107 40 
Saint dio litvseencricicrctetercesaterotehele 696 162 
Sterotepheny seeacae seen elect 241 69 
Sussexsaene acess 179 89 
Woodsto0Cks. esc ce seis estes 92 34 
QueheCse aes 25,502 14,601 
iNshestoga.nonserseecee teens 121 79 
Bes wharnoise.y sic deters os 158 Das 
Buclanphamescaade eet tees 118 173 
C@ausapscallecasestraeecios sire 52 172 
Chandler... cesroees esse 382 271 
Ghicoutiminverreee oeeieciaer 985 723 
Dolbeauyjice sae se acre ee 67 50 
Drummondville............. 377 35 
Farnham ree oeecen neces et 52 42 
Granby Senses. ciseese steeis 199 47 
LULL e ee, oer erate te ate 285 206 
JOlLSttSs cree cretteiee winter 337 67 
JOUNGUICLC See cece ebsiee tae ets 381 134 
Lachute:s 2: Mast ee eee eee 61 10 
har Malbareeeeeecnecedes ste 110 113 
Ta Tuquete. so. cecteaie oa 615 2,061 
YLOWIS cee wakes oe eioie taeteretate 447 58 
Matane’s soe sian eeitncee cee 177 346 
Meganties % .Bancsaves on eset 495 190 
Mont-lauriehe se eciees et 42 288 
Montmacny serene 29 73 
Montrealera. cs smtecicasits octercr 11,681 3,918 
Port Alfred 3ir.csce veces et 103 54 
Quebece Ws siete coer feiss 985 
Rimouski. seen eiee alerts 242 539 
Riviere du Loup 251 24 
FROUVT a coe te weer sei eeieite 305 304 
St. Agathe 143 31 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 68 19 
StevDhereses..er se eeee er 147 21 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 308 506 
Ste ELyacimtWeseseceesc cles elet 410 173 
Staal. eae cee ce steerer slots 374 92 
StaJerome.tcrecsoccsece set 220 55 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 246 97 
Shawinigan Falls............ 1,207 1,013 
Sherbrookensccesmis cece sek 959 293 
Sorel core ee eres cai 424 165 
Thettord Minesecsccew sts eiclsle 131 75 
Three Rivers. seers 1,000 573 
Val diOr. ree err Gains seein 22 413 
Valley field seeccmiasmterst= sas 217 34 
Wictoriavillossmeceeceirscect 171 54 
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Source: Form UIC 751 


Regis- 


Referred 
to 


vacancies Regular 


| ee SS | |e 


142 
18 


sie 660 sa «0 ei] 6 @ ol ale oS sees "16 08 S)e ele ere 


124 
725 
333 
392 


2,784 


AS AT FEBRUARY 22, 1951 


Applicants 





Placements 


100 
12 


1,214 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS DECEMBER 29, 1950 TO FEBRUARY 1, 1951 UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT FEBRUARY 22, 1951—Continued 


Source: Form UIC 751 
 ——0——e—————— eee ee 








Vacancies Applicants 
Office Reported} Unfilled a Referred Placements Unplaced Unplaced 
during end of peter to end of Fob at 
period period period | Vacancies Regular!) Casual period 1951 ? 
Ontario SF dct oo aE omer 40,390 14,716 74,849 36, 952 225982 4,007 72,025 69, 045 
BOINP etadee sche te nee. 153 47 228 123 112 11 227 221 
Teak, OM 6) asin eins. 420 63 659 411 336 11 529 451 
WeUlevINS. (es cas ge uke ses 268 46 727 240 143 39 895 863 
ISTACCDILALCr ec. ce salt elses 55 5 247 56 40 4 421 434 
STAID CONuer mete sce si 113 25 209 107 88 if 197 195 
Biraitiord see. face: vc ens oso 504 93 1,315 550 317 53 1,399 1,468 
Brock villewe rr Set... ¥e0 eo. 218 13 361 224 155 52 335 348 
@arleton! PACES j..- nc siiecce os 28 if 161 26 O38 ta | Sees 246 206 
TS eo eee 329 66 928 370 179 53 1,024 1,027 
ROD ee peter ont vice 121 13 266 158 109 10 331 308 
Golliigwoods2.ls:- foes sss: 123 1 372 131 95 31 781 735 
Cornwall DOOM OR AIS TS Ses ale ideas 308 18 1,046 329 237 30 1,820 adil 
orerip ee sonst. ees. 46 21 164 56 21 4 283 280 
Mort Vanessa. sqac2e: .2- QT 135 22 177 115 12 180 165 
ids MUON oe onoeocen ee 567 206 1,094 424 339 52 1,365 1,430 
Ce ELL ere ee eee tte seiko we sckta carats 387 174 487 242 209 5 361 304 
Gananoque ScOCR RT SERCO Cee 36 By 116 37 24 10 204 194 
Goderich: setae ace ero ciee 50 52 166 23 2 7 351 367 
Guelph Ble ci DORIC CIE 398 101 611 340 116 103 567 443 
Flamiltone sree acacine s sents A) ae) 650 5,719 2,984 1,256 475 5,495 5,086 
law kesburyierewraotestece «ac 204 130 327 131 70 1 675 770 
MMPersolilimescrn see okie cei oe 261 59 Daal 242 198 10 211 212 
ESApuskasingerces. te cet e see 272 396 207 185 163 5 81 109 
Sen Ora eee Caicos viele weet 296 213 253 88 — (07 1 336 346 
Gin gstOlis meine cote ke ae 640 1122; 1,184 712 433 56 1,061 1,046 
Kirkland Wakes. 3o..0...... 215 109 494 252 97 40 530 517 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... 707 173 1,018 891 555 48 624 614 
Beaming tone: ee sees ae 108 34 282 161 49 14 487 434 
PANGUSA Ydue Stones Carte ance 61 32 261 53 2G Se rene ergs 398 453 
WIStO Wel mate seek oe tre ote: « OT 22 128 33 RIB YEOH IE pete: spre 220 254 
ond on wean sce tcc. 1,696 566 3,037 1,809 975 221 2,039 1,973 
Nivcllanda tents ols wk seis 2 181 16 612 210 158 9 detail 1,021 
ING Pane data. a te ccree. oes 23 iG 193 20 LA ie ee eens 346 373 
ING WLOronutOnys. sc. + tomes ce: 685 98 Do 681 474 16 988 907 
INiagaraeallsesse.e me seen 401 45 909 404 308 50 963 830 
BNorthe Bay wccmmacec sear 855 75 1,320 914 662 111 719 681 
OUD Sher hae Reo eer 196 13 474 216 172 17 609 604 
Ophawa wn wtertsok sete, os 1,300 Deo 2,401 1,430 1,025 34 1,607 ie! 
Octawaecentet ke ree cos ne 2,308 419 4,013 2,297 1,540 318 3,497 3,456 
Owen Sounds sstees oe 216 59 769 251 150 12 1,075 1,016 
PATE Va SOU Cees ones vec ne 67 1 247 66 30 32 269 258 
IREMDTO KE aise e se sea ee 204 117 775 173 174 7 821 790 
STG em arose as oes ones 160 18 219 148 112 26 324 348 
eterDOrOug.s...s+ ccs + onie 290 88 1,198 doz 230 4 1,595 1,611 
EI CEOUE ene eee Sainte cece eles. « ou 14 203 48 PATON (SERS eee. ee 431 495 
RC OUEPAT NUT Ns arte tin cee 2,039 1,628 1,315 391 577 26 1,632 121 
Rorti@ol bomen neon. e i) 39 297 95 52 21 425 372 
ETeESCOUlG emetic nec 63 22 253 87 Os ellsteee note bears 398 411 
IFVENIT eG War .c,scm rte te teeters « 6 81 4 258 86 64 13 210 285 
Dtawavhariness::..ses5 ees 2. 753 203 1,548 643 469 53 1,983 1,684 
St eOlMmasee seta: cairo alt 76 664 471 234 73 392 387 
DALTITA Re ee Nepean cnt ee as 420 57 127 529 313 26 641 585 
Sault) Ste. Marie....2......:.- 694 155 712 405 446 19 596 625 
DLINICOGM re arnt tien emt eis 97 40 475 92 58 1 551 539 
Soe UCONN cen connoas cone 150 50 225 185 82 12 111 107 
Shrike oc All aaa ee ees obeagoe 84 15 230 83 38 28 392 322 
Stratlord cece wotcey nies 190 56 400 199 73 36 441 402 
turscomall sess qeieceiael: 78 27 262 48 35 8 394 386 
Dud bury ance tae aac: 1,380 774 1,632 963 448 144 1,334 1,407 
plpanIins eee nest os ooe 813 249 984 601 530 68 1,038 784 
PROT OnLO wee emer eters 12, 609 5,787 20,185 10, 698 5,863 1,204 15, 688 14,911 
Prenton ee eetlecles so stoic 8 74 224 159 625 590 
WaKerton sateen ee coca oc 43 31 255 46 OL Harxansterteyeren 362 404 
Wallaceburgaccs 6 s<ceca a eines 77 5 405 88 OS™ tees 459 413 
Wiellsincd 42 ony. cemmettess sone ee 356 96 944 347 180 54 1,064 938 
WIEStON a), nna ence nee es 490 372 854 497 245 5 584 506 
WAT SOD nae eee erate: 1, 153 175 4,122 1, 293 834 210 4,336 4,127 
WiGGGSCOCK. eh aah asceeaias bel 129 47 296 126 80 4 234 2 
MUBIUILOD A. 2.5. socsce also. cae os 4,961 1,592 14, 267 5,036 1,919 1,394 17,426 17,752 
Brandon.) see & cies 345 124 1,076 337 186 2 1,335 1,375 
LO NAOT C} a1 0 Rea Sei eee ae 45 5 412 54 26 1 634 639 
ELON SUE a e's asa Setar 98 26 232 108 53 10 165 134 
Portage la Prairie............ 48 16 472 43 27 5 798 789 
IM Gaactados So S0DOUDOUL 49 35 73 23 LS i iliocreewneeste.s 108 114 
Winnipeg: dan tet. + s.<aelecters 4,376 1,386 12,002 4,471 1, 609 1,355 14,386 14,701 





TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS DECEMBER 29, 1950 TO FEBRUARY 1, 1951 UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT FEBRUARY 22, 1951—Concluded 


Source: Form UIC 751 


Vacancies 








Office Reported| Unfilled 
during end of 
period period 

Saskatchewan..............-- 2,150 539 
HWstevanl eerie nein er eis 57 5 
WOOTEN sonceaoue obos Geboo 161 85 
North Battleford............ 74 29 
IPTinceyAlDerumecniee ander ake 217 fal 
Regingi si eeaterie se tle trek cesta" 763 121 
Saskatooncnre se: cre stetes <(-- 661 143 
Swatt)@urrentesesneaentecir- 42 31 
Wey burnincsemec « tetdvasioens 76 23 
Vorktons ser aeeanhor oc 99 31 

Albertaie ein pices aesces 6,418 1,696 
Blairmore sees seer eel- earl 6 90 
Calgary .caet.\s sacri Betas 2,430 381 
rum bellerssse cette eee 53 8 
Hi Girvontoneer ase areiiette reels 3,096 1,014 
Wdson sree ees. ecaetdererstais 267 9 
Methbridgetes. se erste er 236 130 
Medicine Hat.....-scee- +s 159 20 
Riedeb ear agree faeces 82 40 

British Columbia............. 6,934 1,557 
@hilliwack Parcs. sacha 85 12 
Golirtenaysiecsa ieee a 27 33 
@ranbrookwt cds duels aclate 29 14 
Dawson Greek scene aise toler 278 4 
DUNCAN eee cert cae eit iselels 105 26 
Kamloops: geet tract te tte 123 49 
Welownanecmaece cece 70 g 
Nanalmo.ateee occ aaa sei NG} 13 
Nelsons icteric stots ctderteenerinter: 106 13 
New Westminster...........- 485 87 
Penticton. cessed cer 49 3 
PorteAl bernie. niscoedee esate 183 9 
Prince George.........+--++- 702 94 
Prince Rupert.....-.......-- 263 95 
IPrincetone eine cnce ce oe SOL apse nes eys aes 
FE pail oe pte Hetero scavhgnietetens etarer's 56 
Vancouver si.ecste savis tines ee 3,411 789 
Vernon ers seer aeweres« 31 12 
WiGtoria > neoan aetiode + serene 571 238 
Wihitehorsesace aecace rie: 149 51 

Canadar Seis -s8 dec oo 92,831 36,739 
Males ach tone acto te see atarers 59,364 25, 653 
Memales sagas dd wontee ens 33,467 11,086 





302, 500 


236, 213 
66, 287 


Applicants 

cat Referred Placements Unplace 
during to . end of 
period vacancies} Regular | Casual period 
8,654 25402 926 688 13,421 
166 67 48 246 
945 197 90 24 1,440 
434 57 49 843 
855 246 90 25 1,580 
2,477 1,194 348 259 Bae OD 
Fy, Vain 807 201 323 3, 280 
450 40 18 13 860 
235 72 46 15 337 
785 92 36 21 1,570 
15,549 7,827 4,222 790 16,450 
167 79 7 5 192 
5,581 3,657 1,657 373 5,544 
169 52 CPIM eavoe tts 299 
7,192 3,443 1,856 385 6, 963 
139 Pt SOON | Ses ctor 71 
1,385 221 100 24 2,094 
466 150 132 3 617 
450 104 BY ol 'ae cot okerorsteys 670 
37,009 8,038 4,214 920 50,653 
1,128 115 6 20 2,259 
1,090 12 9 2, 1, 288 
440 34 4 alee erperrce 683 
348 272 269 3 252 
1,063 109 70 7 1 VAL 
432 76 (aR al iki cetece 586 
788 71 42 8 1,313 
1,874 182 132 21 2,263 
574 145 69 27 909 
4,161 544 293 103 6,481 
991 52 AVS literate acts 1,455 
815 228 163 8 845 
1,061 760 585 40 427 
402 181 201 1 530 
136 45 33 4 199 
551 63 38 8 839 
18,170 4,366 1,701 590 24,151 
587 26 DA eed es ato 1,304 
2,570 692 304 78 8,395 
188 65 LOSS | Poco: 303 
241,715 | 88,704 50,599 10,751 | 301,178 
176,571 53,415 Beh eA 6,138 BY) HN 
65, 144 35, 289 17,326 4,613 68,461 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 
BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


1941—1951 


Source: Form UIC 751 


Seen eee 











Applications Placements 
Year 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
LOLA ea, a ei neoe te emi wre Reet 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331, 997 175, 766 507, 763 
14D ee Rs ed Sede ea ee ett 1,044, 610 499,519 | 1,544,129 597, 161 298, 460 895, 621 
1 OAS eee Ss fe ee ae aes 1 PY ebere Sie ak soko omenenetteme 1,681, 411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944,026 
DIY ree Nees AR eee eae een, Ones re GAC 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638,063 | 1,739,917 
1O4R ao Oh PRIA robs oe date a ee Crean 1, 855, 036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 | 1,493,581 
19466 OR Ae eh ee oe aan ae 1, 464, 533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235,360 859,412 
[O47 Te ee en tre Be Bi crag cettun ss ttae ots 1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629, 223 549,376 220, 473 769, 849 
1949. Oe. te ts et eae atre age cas 1,197, 295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
TR COM a ir Pel, On Garant AACR ED. on Oud 1, 295, 690 494,956 | 1,790,646 464, 363 219, 816 684, 179 
TORO eae, nee ce ee iene 1,500, 763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
TOsT (bs weeks) eeeeeeee eee se eee eer 176,571 65, 144 241,715 39, 411 21,939 61,350 


o_o 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 
0 coo 2 af 92) oe St aR ag pA ci 2,678,000 2,525,700 152,300 
TIGER URINE o2 , saci irs yd Se, Neen gy ans a en 2,667,000 2,444,900 222,100 
RG) 0) UTTER, Po ans a RIN ERE Ron SiR ee EE a nS 2,659,000 2,361,800 297,200 
March eter irre Rm terccehe SysrenetBeccrers gai MP Peier ds sic er elena altered Geib <, alot Buen, horse 2,644,000 2,357,800 286, 200 
Apriletvan ssa. shin TRON SESE Ove. 6 RAEN COP a nee heen: ae ne 2,715,000 2,449, 600 265,400 
DUES AA o Gig check he. Garton see Pas eo ee Oe Re LE aia 2,659, 000 2,449, 100 209, 900 
UNG SNe ae RR hs OR el er ee. tenn ceed cielo, Aoiok Gee 2,690,000 2,543, 500 146, 500 
ATW A  occs35 5 God RUE So Ghes CIEREN ea Ceen N ece-gue bt ec eae 2,733,000 2,623,600 109,400 
LNT ULAR Aye! Oe i og eee rs, a eee ae 2,735,000 2,642,500 92,500 
SLSJSPETEN OY? = 3 tens arn ol hoe eae ae ee ee en ee © ee 2,763,000 2,664, 100 98,900 
OCTODOLR IE Son see et outs hap hae ores detache Bee 2,811,000 2,731,700 79,300 
IN OV.GI DCL MER mn rats ce crrrenie acide sciecats ance Mata cen eb Senioimees 2,838,000 2,747,700 90,300 
IDO CETIUDG Tee ie tr en es cee aros oh eriiole ahslotetcts: cis ek ee ee cers Au dae ek le 2,910,000 2,785, 200 124, 800 


1 Ordinary claimants signing live Unemployment register on last working day of the preceding month. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER (REGULAR AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT), BY NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE 
REGISTER, AS OF JANUARY 31, 1951 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








6 days 73 days 
Province and Sex Toran and fa Aa a nee sony 
ay ays ays ays ays eran 
Nowilouncilantlnn ce sien cee ces cri cneyls es 3,360 1,164 ae 556 950 250 128 
E31 Leis sogericrapatacs, Bos SA os CRC tesco ae ee 3,258 1,148 299 535 924 231 121 
IEG TH) 2h) Nore ete cy oh tet evatlere se ayat overt 102 6 13 21 2 19 
(CM ES) FED YE 8 SO ee ee (2,154) (944) (128) (209) (412) (202) (259) 
Herm le) aren prone os rid or ois an seis (185) (50) (16) (25) (28) (25) (41) 
Iprineorudward Island s.9...-.5....-.-6 22 548 333 651 695 153 141 
LGW ES aes cee odie rte, <A a a 25132 464 288 564 598 123 95 
JOE YoaVEH 0) Eats ob ae ae ners a a er 389 84 45 87 97 30 46 
IN Gen SCOLLA ret ete esecic ce cree vietis glee 15, 268 3,383 1,893 3,451 3,446 1,391 1,704 
VUE ea crear rein Series ellere cic @ iG a ord eee 13, 254 2,991 1,642 3,005 3,110 1,176 1,330 
RENT IICi ce 4 oc cle Bes Go BA ee oe ee 2,014 392 251 446 336 215 374 
INGwalsrunswiGKee 9. Seine sectamina. fn.os des. 11,810 2,579 1,373 2,441 2,827 1,331 1,259 
IMTS as sero ae oh ote Gk cee eee ee 9,614 2,193 1,144 2,056 2,360 970 §91 
JeRSTaTISW TELS oo fe Hettye es Oke ce ee eee oe ae 2,196 386 229 385 467 361 368 
(QUI ORC cans dW AS Gee eee 82,302 16,584 9,727 15,560 20,929 8,415 11,087 
Miter ee revere tise ons te Se) es ol he 65, 746 13,714 7,692 12,535 17,807 6, 600 7,398 
etal eam rn rare hi tine che onietoees 2 16,556 2,870 2,035 3,025 Dees 1,815 3,689 
OD LAT LOM ee eR  nsnt Pec ane Fas Boats 56, 850 13, 698 7,087 11,510 12,363 4,500 7,692 
LO ee ity See, cnet alsesboearas 42,424 10,596 §, 302 8,91 9,811 Oe 4,628 
Bernal ese ema es ins coca 14,426 3,102 1,785 2,599 2,002 1,324 3,064 
WHDTAROLOB i o oe RSs 5 acta cement eae eee 15,415 aloe 1,566 3,208 4,095 1,587 1,792 
IN IGT eRe 2 32 ec ORR EME SPER ITS ee 11,631 PA ASS) 1,102 2,414 3,363 1,324 elide 
[enna] Caan een re ote es AN, 3, 784 882 464 824 732 263 619 
Basie CO MG WAN report isle rie ca sceiecets, ua as os 11,691 2,128 1,219 2,080 3,00 1,484 di2 
PNG s h.cah d GOGO BEERS One ec eee 9,640 1,710 961 2,052 3,123 1,301 493 
TENS ETVEN ete A aPC CONG ee ee 2,051 418 258 483 430 183 279 
ANIOGT ace ts aoe Cate Soe ee ee LS iia 3,741 1,691 Deoe 3,139 1265 1,219 
[MEAG t ea rn ence Rte ie 02, cede totule istate ers 11, 403 3, 200 1,395 2,216 Deitel 1,017 804 
JRERO TYAS cs SI ee ie eee 2,374 541 296 506 368 248 415 
Brice Columbians eemeecits ce. cleanse. 42,759 10,865 5,657 7,476 9,536 4,621 4,604 
INST Gia rete aes etek ones 34,916 9,147 4,753 5,913 7,841 3, 882 3,380 
RiGriVal Ges nes os ee ek cae Ol ioe aia aoed 7,843 1,718 904 1,563 1,695 739 1, 224 
TRORNT) vas AeA ODER cone Ener ee eee DA VATS) 57,827 30, 858 50, 140 61,533 24,997 30,398 
IMINO ies Seatuerc @ CRO CCE Eicon Ce nee eens 204,018 47,418 24,578 40,201 51,708 19,800 20,313 
JENIN Ieee Ae O ote ono Atl EP Re Ea eee 51,735 10,409 6, 280 9,939 9,825 5,197 10,085 


N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the totals. 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO 
JANUARY, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
LESTE 9 San ee en Da 4,637 | 11,751 | 20,412 | 71,932 | 63,681 | 100,304 | 126,649 182,053 172, 269 
oeoraary: oho sn.. «ic 663 | 4,822 | 12,284] 14,990 | 59,098 | 47,141 | 76,728 | 93,463 109, 282 
a ee 4,124 | 5,046 | 10,667 | 18,307} 50,706 | 43,675 | 63,869 | 88,786 119, 533 
POT piveaiee Peas os 2,925 | 3,953 | 6,463 8,430 | 35,781 | 35,859 | 48,963 | 58,141 80,028 
UC oes 2,799 | 2,027 | 4,654 8,825 | 34,777 | 27,603 | 33,617 | 52,675 71,619 
BO a os ee snda ss 4,629 | 1,772} 3,226] 10,857} 30,646 | 21,365 | 31,543 | 44,783 51, 284 
(NTL gen ea ee ae 2,668 | 1,087} 3,106] 10,886 | 27,576 | 20,0384 | 30,487 | 43,486 43,929 
PRUSUSE oe. Jt 2 sis «5's 1,855 | 1,370} 3,241] 20,557 | 25,115 | 17,281 | 24,972 | 50,291 61,545 
Deptember..:...... 1,118 | 1,013 | 3,715 | 40,473 | 28,555 | 20,883 | 28,143 | 51,985 42,229 
RICCODED. ses 52 ae - 1,058 | 1,475 | 6,222 | 36,717 | 34,891 | 29,3869 | 38,104 | 69,349 62, 243 
November......... 1,748 | 2,896 | 11,798 | 53,325 | 37,111 | 42,385 | 66,426 | 114,888 93,016 
December......... 3,337 | 6,562 | 13,770 | 57,612 | 52,479 | 73,578 | 105,939 | 139,406 134, 218 

"Total A aetet Ne tetecer: 26,924 | 36.660 | 90.897 | 298.391 | 488.667 | 442.854 | 649,090 | 933,832 | 1,050,979 | 172,269 
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TABLE E-4.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
JANUARY, 1951 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
——_—_———_———————————————————— a ——_aoom"— 
Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 














Province Total | Entitled | _ Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to in rs Pending 

of? Benefit Banent 
Newioun Clans. caytea seers crcsle cies et pletsien a 2,999 2,885 114 1,770 TLL 7 653 1,859 
(1,710) (1,647) (63) (1,096) P53) (583) (1,197) 
Prince Hdaward Island..2....2-0c-.-6ce™ = 1,596 1,297 299 1,673 1,134 539 331 
ISONE SOOL NE oR riatoon Oe BOt ab oesG.Oo nutans 10, 626 7,765 2,861 10, 969 7,270 3,699 2,455 
INGwabrunswiC Kone ence: aie eiers aeiieteier = 7,523 5,815 1,708 7,846 5,302 2,544 1,548 
CME DEO sence oc dette c Ur Biciatnie, fe sre ctegneesel 50,785 38,411 12,374 57,582 41,007 16,575 10,909 
(Ohh hsto ies eee Ae omen Seabee ae ee iae 42,4381 31,493 10,938 46,090 32,982 13,108 7,400 
Miata b atene eine ec iem cieretnecias chat oo karatsietaieuscatet site 9,713 7,260 2,453 10,770 7,402 3,368 1,963 
SSIcAECHE WALI Ete ade ae ee eae oneal. 7,037 5,808 1,229 7,589 5,068 2,521 1,551 
Tea eee ie acai: = Os SNA LR aen 9, 702 7,397 2,305 8,945 6,507 2,438 2,900 
British: Golumibiay pee ae eer -iteereraet. es 29, 857 22,076 7,781 29,985 22,340 7,645 7,570 
Total Canada, January, 1951.............. 172, 269 130, 207 42,062 183,219 130, 129 53,090 38,486 
Total Canada, December, 1950........... 134, 218 89,836 44,382 111,405 84,956 26,449 49,436 
Total Canada, January, 1950.............. 182,053 133, 871 48,182 176,710 148, 037 28, 673 52,798 


1In addition, revised claims received numbered 17,472. 2 In addition, 16,669 revised claims were disposed of. 
Of these, 1,201 were special requests not granted, and 1,237 were appeals by claimants. There were 2,774 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 3 Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. These 
are not included in the totals. 


TABLE E-5.—-REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of | Month of Cumulative 





Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement January, January, eee 
1951} 1950? Fiscal Year 
Claims Disallowed 

Regular: voles ost bees es cc's hepet eee eile an sacl smn 'e ce ole ieae arte temtens aol oivi-Tote 41,410 18,851 115,341 
Supplementary Benefit............0cece cee ee teeter n cnet ence e ence ences U1 O5Siel een comeenee 14,976 

Claimants Disqualified 
Not unemployed i ii icc 0 ob eee one lee cigs orgie Delt Om as eric aaa wine tein not 5, 104 3,483 25,961 
Not capable of and not available for work..........-..4.sseeee seen eee: 1,186 732 12,179 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute. ...............eee cece eee e eee eee 16 29 3,183 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.............--+++> 1,071 » 622 13, 274 
Discharged for MiscOnduct....... 0.6... eee e eee e eee e eee ee eee eee e tenn e ences 905 914 6, 656 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.............-.. sees eee e eee x 5, 544 3,570 40,861 
Other reasons? ssc So ceic cae eee te tiaie Cave rotary cbovate = uolepetetcreeskerer=lp ofa e acetche,oforehee isi 3,152 2,938 19,910 
A We 1 RN nt sen Od RRO RC Sen eer rast oe Hees lig Gt Rea ORO 70,346 31,039 252,341 


1 Includes 3,925 revised claims, disqualified. 
21950 data relate to regular claimants only. 
3 These include: Claims not made in-prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of January, 1951 








Number 
Province eae Number 

e Tnst Number of Days | Amount of 

Week of Commencing] Benefit Benefit 

the Month! Benefit Paid Paid 

Newioundlamd2: coon coe eae dice nis eibis Slotere otc ersioniie/ele wie tohete rose opera’ 1,477 933 35, 182 91,227 
: (1,077) (528) (32,944) (79,372) 
1eeahiYere DrekrahuobdicltchWelm aang ce sag adeno nooncUOnbds sudo dacemomoade a 894 1,085 32,040 73,528 
NOV SCOTIR scree ee eee eee cree Soto tae el re ete erences MeLGo 5,987 195, 506 478, 853 
IN ews runs WiC Kista soca settee ae tae tee cae ae uae Le ieeere © Etter ohne «pet ene 4,459 4,363 147, 762 353, 937 
(Anise): Sheba a nea counn abnor cosecedE rn yudauddancbuse siGRD AA 50, 259 27,022 1,270,428 3,100,612 
OWPAPLO os eee alto caret olds Gaicte dias os bie ete, sneezes eeetcrate euceeiec eemeenhle 36, 113 27,675 897,312 2,201,986 
IW Esha tol of: Wee ee le eo a ee PT A Scud eT Oto Daa od coW,o oo oer c 10,191 7,202 222,252 544, 809 
rast tel alen (chi Phare ent kc ign eh ee ON Oita cid eto 6, 732 5,278 173, 807 430,727 
UGS era es apne Uy ee A hI MD oh Soil IAS clGicies a6, cee 8, 664 5,779 195,051 491,515 
British GolumDiae.s cae erect Peas acne concert stehic taptee kaart 23, 862 19,343 618, 901 1, 600,082 
Totals @anada Januar y.0) 00 lee lect tert saree trie 149,816 104,667 | 3,788,241 9,367,276 
Total. Canada, December, 1950.28. 0. tee ee ccc = rere 101,918 69,870 | 2,192,851 5,308,818 
Motale@anadan sd aiat yop OOO setts eevee ener ities eta 218, 963 132,619 4,925,381 11,781,142 


1 Week containing last day of the month. 
N.B.—? Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the 


totals. 
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TABLE E-8.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, JANUARY, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Initial claims only Persons | Number |} Amount 





< fe (Geto 1 Waewed). Nae LD pcommen-} of days of 
Province Cine es spe cing benefit benefit 
sidered benefit | to benefit benefit paid paid 

Newfoundland: S)795. oa. ee ae eee ee 564 287 208 123 1,736 3,613 
Prmnce:Hidwardiislandiie.nondseee wee ee eee 513 252 145 WGA 2,101 3,406 
Nova Scotia sit aacte a s.c ata Gos ck pee OFee 2,020 937 13322 15po0G 29, 627 
News brunswicke, ooe.c cece cit os tek ener torre Deo le WA rel 690 853 9,703 17,773 
Quebec Sere Se tok oe oot eee ee 13,105 9,261 3,690 6, 403 82,078 154,509 
C(O) se Ng)(0 int ICNP Tic eh SHER er nig ice irs Cake cap © 9,417 5,942 3, 299 4,598 55, 225 107, 980 
Meamito bas. nastics catccec ie eis tee eee eee Pap tain 1,520 964 1,266 15,025 28,399 
Saskatchewan'.seee ace. ces eee een 2,118 1, 247 764 912 ila sye! 21,166 
alll GY =) a: eee eA Nae a tee Rn ee ME Oe nA ee 1,921 1,025 725 828 10, 645 21,185 
British; Columbians aen.oeee. ete eee ee 5, 848 3,740 1,892 2,980 36, 749 74, 503 

OCA. Socice serene etre eee ae Eo eee 41,642 26,771 13,314 19,456*| 240,012 462,161 


Includes 23 renewal claims. 


F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 











Percent- |—— — 
age Retail 
Poe Increase Ruai ee ae Poe 
since ; urnish- iscel- ndex 
August 1, Total Food Rent ae Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 18 Services modities 
only) t 
TE See tae ee ey | ete SE 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
9295 Bee ers | Moines ere 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
TOSS ee pees alll pokes 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
TR 1 ice ine nae ie Rp eine chee 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
194 8 Beso ayer 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
194 Gay Sey Aen eee 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
LOAF) Be rer 84-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
1048 hee Ae erent 58-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
19405) aa ore 69-8 160-8 203 -0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1949 
VANUSTY, See eee 68-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
Hebruaiy,.sceneeete 68-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
Marchi tas tns se tec 67-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
IA Drills era eee 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
IV Sire anak eee ree 68-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
TUNG -nehe ae ae eee 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
lye eee ee eee 60-8 162-1 207-2 123 -4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-3 
ANIOIIStS aeitn en ee 61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
Septemberaen sees: 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
October eae 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November......... 60-4 161-7 203 -3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December.......... 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1950 
UGIMRVA on wba ues - 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
ING DIMALY:. maces cite = 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
Marchant tpeyneee.s 62°4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
Ariles sty cihs otek 62-7 164-0 204°5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
ay 62°7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
AAV e eee es renee 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
ARil asst Aaa, eye Manor: 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
PAGS Caer ae cocks asi: 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September......... 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
@etaberine.cnece se 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November........-. 69-8 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136°4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
JANURTY Aiea eae ee Heoul 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
Blebruaryigs oeceeeee- 78-8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
Marchi errata: 78-3 179-7 2339 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137°8 | secre 





* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39=100. 
t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. - 
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TABLE F-2.-INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY 1951 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


eS 

















Total Home 
= Food Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 
Feb. 1, Jan. 2, Feb. 1, ings and | laneous 

1950 1951 1951 Services 

Flalitaxe rca. ose. 153-3 160-2 162-3 211-6 118-5 139-6 202-2 167- 127- 

Ste Oli see. 4. e 157-8 168-4 171-2 214-9 122-9 139-1 210-3 175.9 138-1 
Montreal. 2220+ 4.3...:. 164-2 177-8 180-6 238-4 135-5 136-9 182-4 193-0 134-3 
Toronto tire custo) « 157-6 168-6 171-5 215-9 140-0 161-2 193-0 181-0 134-8 
Winnipegueen nonce. 156-3 167-8 170-1 226-2 130-1 124-9 188-5 188-2 130-5 
Aska tOOMe wee ie ecls 163-6 170-2 172-6 228-9 126-1 145-9 198-1 183-9 127-7 
Hadmontony...6....- 158-1 166-0 169-0 231-3 121-8 114-6 195-1 174-7 132-7 
Vancouver.......... 163-4 172-6 175-8 230-6 125-4 145-7 201-1 178-6 139-2 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 





Price 
*Commodities Per Dec. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. 
1941 1946 1947 1948 1949 1951 1951 1951 

Beeissirloin steak yen.msinccean alee soe s lb. 120-7 | 154-8 | 164-5 | 191-4] 249-51 313-7] 331-8 93-3 
Bccwmmroundisteak ae icda. eo facile lb. 125-7 167-9 178-1 210-5 278-9 349-4 369-4 88-3 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb. 125-5 175-2 185-7 216-5 280-9 348-6 367-3 84:6 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed...... lb. 132-7 162-3 169-2 | 213-2 | 301-3 | 391-3 | 414-1 67-1 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 136-7 168-3 174-3 231-4 | 334-6] 444-1 471-2 64-3 
Veal, front roll, boneless............... lb. 139-3 174-6 175-7 | 220-7 | 316-6 | 381-8 | 415-8 72-2 
Hambrlesroasts.. one ace cece ones lb. 109-9 152-8 156-3 184-5 245-4 285-0 299-7 85-6 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut........... lb. 125-3 144-2 170-3 197-5 226-2 | 247-5 250-5 66-4 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off......... lb. 127-0 | 143-9 174-3 212-1 253-6 | 274-8 | 285-8 54:3 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind off.....| 1b. 132-3 | 142-5 | 178-4] 219-5 | 230-2 | 214-9 | 215-5 81-5 
ards pure packagevemsesssecasse cn... lb. 151-3 160-5 230-7 244-7 281-6 254-0 267-5 29-8 
Shortenins spackage.. a)... 4.sseeesen| Lb. 134-7 } 137-5 | 166-7 | 218-7} 264-6] 241-0] 250-7 36-3 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ Large, carton........ doz 156-4 144-1 151-3 174-4 175-4 197-4 179-8 56-2 
De yeas p ISG See ee ae ee ee qt. 111-0 95-4 139-4 157-8 162-4 174-3 175-2 19-1 
Butter, creamery, prints...............] Ib. 140-5 148-7 164-8 264-5 267-4 236-3 237-0 64°5 
Cheese, plain, mild, $1b............... pkg. 174-6 166°3 172-1 210-3 230°5 233-5 237-9 31-9 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... lb. 106-5 106-3 107-9 149-2 152-4 177-6 180-8 11°5 
POUL PAM DUPHOSSs21s.40 6's .s cceicare as acce ae lb. 127-3 | 124-2 | 124-2 | 187-9 | 187-9} 224-2] 224.2 7°5 
Rolled Oats, package................. lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 153-6 153-6 190-2 193-2 12-8 
Gormmb lakes S OZ, sea tnsececs. eee eel) DKes 101-1 100-0 100-0 148-9 162-0 171-7 172-8 16:1 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s................] tin 129-9 137-7 169-8 252-8 217-9 195-3 200-9 21-6 
eas eCOIOZ ame eee oe ocktaoe ee Male tin 117-5 121-7 131-7 152-5 150-0 149-3 150-1 19-2 
Corn, Cream, Choice, 20 oz............ tin 128-3 | 132-7 | 146-9 | 195-6 | 185-8] 173-9} 175-7 19-4 
IB CATISMATY, Werte es. cc tnsses os scaeacs lb. 129-4 135-3 170-6 298-0 272-5 267-2 283-3 14-1 
(Onions COO ln eens sarees cea es ae lb. 108-2 | 134-7 | 186-7] 175-5 | 126-5] 119-0] 120-9 6-4 
Potatoes NOs ls bablesscss6.. 4.0.01) LO Lbs: 89-9 154-0 129-6 188-4 143-1 124-0 128-9 29-0 
Prunes) bulk iorin bags... see cae -c- lb. 115-8 130-7 168-4 178-1 180-7 229°4 237-2 27-3 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 117-2 155-0 148-3 127-2 143-3 146-7 22-1 
Oranvesn@alitornia se ees) eee al) doze 132-5 147-8 126-3 133-8 136-5 158-7 154-3 42-6 
WSO ee een oo Gites 5 ou Rone eas doz. 111-3 150-5 140-0 143-1 139-1 169-2 169-2 27°6 
Jam), strawberry, 1602.........-...-.. jar 111-3 115-7 142-5 160-1 149-8 162-1 163-8 28-8 
peaciies: [51OZ see tc chy cite aesterosnlew + tin 101-5 105-1 127-9 156-3 145-2 146-8 148-8 22-6 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 0z............-. jar 118-3 128-9 134-8 150-2 145-1 148-9 150-3 20:5 
Mores y Tipo eee cee eel) tin 138-0 157-7 180-4 197-4 183-4 188-7 192-7 33-4 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 132-3 132-3 132-3 149-2 150-8 191-7 191-7 12-3 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package.....} lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 154-0 | 155-6} 198-1 199-6 12-9 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag ...... lb. 141-6 | 131-7 | 144-1 176-9 | 187-6 | 299-6 | 302-8 104°5 
Tea, black, 4 i tHe te AS eee ; rate pkg. 145-2 131-6 147-3 174-1 175-5 182-0 182-3 53-0 


oe eee ee 
* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to February 1951 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Source: Dominion 








He} 
Beef Pork i 
5 oO 
~ oO - ~ = ® & . S m2 
A; | 3. | sla |2°s| a | Se 
4 Piece Won) o lity a Oo m— o 8 S&S 
Locality rig - - 5 oo 8 Es E =o 5 = - Pe 
8 3 ee hte 22 |p |g8%| ce | oF 
are! 2 5 So thee ie! Si fe RS Pees Wraps Def 
ST i raSe [ie a alien ol cr one aie a ora ee 
28 | 28) 52 | 32 | 82 | gé | 8 |Bs2| BE | ss 
a ee ae a” | H > ae fz a 
cts. cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
Nfld.— b a e 
1 Sto LObNS ens howe oee sce eae LOOsOnleaeeeee ToD. c| BOQ el hy eats isl eae ae eee 75-3 | 70-0} 39-0 
P.E.I.— a a a 
2—Charlottetown'....2.¢0220.ss oeine 84-7 76-0 69°7 LES I SSC bee ek a le arts 5 4 65-0 51 <5) |e 
Nova Scotia— a Cc 
S= Halilax see sss tence ce soe 1-85) Sib st OU Ss | eG seuial Coe OMe 77-4 | 66-3] 53-6] 82-2 
a a 
AS AN Viae setae see eee ee 08.750 189-50) 705001 mGOs Onl saGorcs | eee 68-0 | 56-7 | 89-0 
New Brunswick— a 
5-==Moncton ee. eccotndcc ee eee ijor(al ceiovaa) “eAlorea) ailers |p oafajcts fe | 66-7 | 51-0] 78-7 
a a 
6—SaintiJobn; aos\ecosseeeoe eee 92-7 | 86-1] 78-9 | 64:3] 63-9 | 70-0 | 77-9] 68:9] 54-9} 81-9 
Quebec— 
4—CHiCOUtIME. pecans eee 104-5 | 98-0 |....... GS 30s, Raercel| a ee eee 62-7 | 55-7 | 84-2 
a 
S—Montreal@* oc nea meee 102-0 | 94-0 | 85-7 | 64-8 | 61-9] 70-8] 81-8] 63-2] 53-1] 71-7 
a 
9-=—Ouebeek64. 2.5 Kio ees eee 100-3 | 96-4] 83-6] 63-2] 58-4] 74-6] 82-1] 55-7 | 48-8] 75-1 
10—Sherbrooke..................000: 93-4 | 88-4] 76-9] 59-3} 55-0] 66-3 ]....... 60:9 | 53-5 | 78-9 
D1=sSorel ina setae tone aoe eee hae 86:6 | +8143) foc cccnn ee soees eS Et ee, eee 61-6 | 46-2] 73-8 
12—Three Rivers..................... 106-90 195-4" 70649] © bS8298|e poe O eee eel mere 61-4 | 53-0] 73:6 
Ontario— 
18==Cornwall sa. aeeoes pores 85-8 | 85-8] 81-0] 67-5] 66-0].......]....... 66-0 | 56:0 | 76-7 
a a 
14—Fort William.......... eben: tana 89-0 | 83-4) 86-0 | 67-0 | 65-2 |.......1....... OD OF eee 81-1 
a 
J5—Hamilton.. ccc os oe ee 96-2 | 92-3; 89-7 | 71-9] 67-6] 72-7 | 91-2] 69-3] 50-4] 77-0 
a 
16—London hs. 4 sotsictnc on ote nee OS ae Oles je S6-ON| lek) OG-O nln oer 92-3 | 68-9} 52-9} 80-8 
17 North Bays sca oes ee eee 90-4 | 89-0] 84-0] 68-6] 63-0]....... 81-3 | 68-4] 52-6] 79-3 
18—Ottla warts -ouls erie cee coi) Peter IO anes! Close |e oe 82-8 | 68-5] 53-6] 74-6 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.................. 95-5 | 94-3] 82-1 G84! CFLs Tal eee ele ee 69-5 — 79-6 
20—Sud bury. oe nee eee eee 86-1 | 84-3 | 82-3] 66-4] 64:3] 64-0 ]....... 64-9 | 54-3] 78-3 
Z1=—— Timmins enn te uien iets See 95-6 | 93-3 | 89-7 | 71-0; 68-1] 70-2 | 90-7] 66-8 | 54-1] 80-6 
22-— TOrontOw.sechinn te vada ce eee 94-7 | 89-9 | 92-4] 73-21 68-1] 71-4] 89-1 69-2 | 50-8 | 75-7 
a 
23-—WindSOLr..c theese cee ee ee ee G2 520 | e883 | Sds60) (GSsael) (OS: lear 84-7 | 68-0 | 48-4] 76-9 
Manitoba— 
24—BrandGn. i ineles Oe ounces eee OTE WOO: |e CSS G2) Oe crenata nee sree lite bee 81-1 
25— WANNIPES s <6 dos enon cides eee 91-6 | 85-7] 91-1] 68-7] 65:3] 68-7 | 77-8 | 62-7 | 54-5] 80-9 
Saskatchewan— 
26-—Moose Jaw. .ss:ct.seccsscecesed<s 86-6 | 80-6] 81-8 | -67-8 | 65-5] 67-7 | 84-3 | 67-1] 56:7] 82-8 
a 
Di TROPIN A oe ccs aie CEN ee enc a 84-5 | 81-9] 81-0] 65-2] 67-7 | 75-8] 81-8] 67-0 ie 87°3 
a 
28—Saskatoon............e0sceee- Facolh essced ole irisior hell eden Geteve ie ilo ea es oe 63-5 | 56-0 | 84-6 
Alberta— d 
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a 
50— Drumheller ston. aes atecoe ince SOS eee) iste stele) || tase. oe callndonosc 71-4 | 56:6] 88-7 
a a 
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S2—-ETINCe Ruperts vaccloc voce see nee 108*3°} 101-0 |......- CONTIG 7G SEY Vice 93-3 | 69-3 | 67-7 | 93:0 
a 
Oo LLAll eee ae een (conta eee 98:0 | 92-6}; 89-0] 69-4] 69-6]....... 92-5 | 73-4 sae | 97-0 
S4— Vancouver ee cue ek ee 103-3 | 94-0} 100-1 | 80-3 | 73-4] 77-3 | 88-41 73-6] 60-6] 92-2 
DOs, VICLOLIA eeeee oe tee eee ee ae ae tee 105-2 | 97-0 | 97-6 | 74:7 | 77-81 81-3 | 95-6] 73-5] 59-2] 88-5 
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OG HarlottQvOwilc aces sc:cs.e «09 ots0te 29-1 
Nova Scotia— 
See ET ALTE ARIE oie clare ers crore ss laeis a's overs sels 's 31-2 
He ANC V aera cteieteis teraive ie tv's asst oth 30-0 
New Brunswick— 
Be NEONGLOM eso eteieters aisle'es eercls sie 9.0 sie.6 29-6 
He SaING COUN SNe Sees ao tole oats edie elas scl 29-9 
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H2=—Three RIVETS... 0.00. ce cise se seins 27-3 
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13—Cornwall........ # RSE ea LE 29-0 
14—Mort Willtami soi... cca c csc cc cee 29-9 
1 —— Elam tone eciie sieve as eis sl).015s,0 013101 28-7 
MGM LON sec clactetare ciereteyersis ee ca. 8.9. ct6 29-5 
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Pie ECOM ITA ee Sereiate nie sai eielers ieee rmacailele 30-0 
2 = SAS EALOOM ve rises alee crs eis aves 4-0 6 aso ole 29-2 
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aye Dahl sohncoaober don 00 Bene motes 33-0 
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ea LESGISD Weoate civie.siecitiie ofeiaie oserenele « 33-1 
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Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’ large, 
carton, per dozen 
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Milk, 


Butter, creamery, prints, 
per lb. 


Cheese, plain, mild, 


per 4 lb. package 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Source: Dominion 








Canned Vegetables 4 ¢ 80 nh Ge 
He ey aay ei ae Sant ae ae Cas Pr [ml Re — led st espe 
3.8 as) e 5 a6 "3 -s 
ape Ale oh ve ; Sd BS poe 
o3| 4 s2j6 |2 | 8 (835/88 | a, | gS 
Locality Cee oles ae os Saa| = aaa | ac Ss 28 
ge| S|882) 22/3 | 52) 2 |<gs| os | 88 | $2 
Se | 81 88el oS | a4 | 82 )| Gs eo oles | eo eee 
aa a oO | oem iS =, 87 |.ao eo] me as a 
Son] 22 | fae | Se see es So |23s8] $8 go io 
Bee Bien Wie@cg || Bi ls ic 5m 2 & | 3m Ba mh Oe 8 
Ba | 'é) Q S Ay Ay 6S o) ra) oo 
cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts 
Nfid.— i 
J Sta Johnsen ae 24-5 18-3 22-8 12-7 8-0 31-9 25-1 29-1 ASO Tees 61-6 
P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown............ 93.9 | 20-0) 21-9] 13:5 6-8 | 17-1 | 27-5 | 20-0 | 45-0] 87-0] 52-6 
Nova Scotia— 
Oo Ea liaise meee ame ee 1a 22-4 19-3 20-1 14-3 5-0 24-8 27-8 ae 43-8 27-4 54-6 
1 
4—SVdne yanmar Ime 20-0 20-6 12-7 5-0 26°5 29-3 20-3 45-0 29-9 53-1 
New Brunswick— k 
6—Moncton.)./.)...¢.-.-5...-]) 22-4 20-3 18-3 12-9 5-5 20-2 98-2 BY 45-9 28-0 52-1 
6—Saint John................ 22-4 19-1 19-4 14-0 5-4 20-6 27°5 20-0 44-1 27-8 54-0 
Quebec— 
—Civeoutii 5.2... enon 19-3) )) 19°Op 18" 2) eee. 8-9 | 27-7 a fi 46-8 | 28-3 | 60-0 
8—-Montreal.|..¢.<..¢---2-.+. 19-5 | 17-8] 17-8] 13-7] 6-4] 24-8] 97-2] 91-3] 41-1] 93-2! 53-0 
9—QOrebecte, waae nena ceneek 20-1 19-2 ies 13-5 6:5 23-3 25-2 24-3 41-7 26-1 55-8 
10—Sherbrooke............... 20-7 20-0 18-6 15-3 6-9 25-0 29-1 25-0 43-2 26-0 53-7 
11 Sorel oes oacteste on et 18-6 18-1 16-9 12-8 10-0 25-5 23-8 20-2 40-5 26-0 52-2 
12—Three Rivers............. 19-0 17-9 | 18-2 14:3 7-0 | 23:9} 25-8 | 21-9 | 40-5] 25-8] 52-6 
Ontario— k 
13—Cornwall eee ee eee 19-7 19-2 17-6 12-5 TA? 28-2 pias 20-7 39-0 23-9 49-3 
14—Fort William............. 21-2 18-8 18-1 15-2 5-4 36-8 ak: 23-8 42-6 29-0 53-6 
.¢ n 
15-— ELAiniathONl 4. A-naeet aa hicne 21-0 17-8 17-6 15-4 4-9 28-0 ae 19-5 41-1 26-6 48-7 
16—onclon asain eee 21-0 19-6 19-5 13-6 4-9 27-7 25-3 re 41-1 25-1 47-3 
c 
If— North Baya,ecs-aaccee 21-4 | 17-0] 19-0] 14-0 5-1] 31-3 ase at 429 | 284 eee 
US — CLAW Rien arcamenrreet 20:3 18-4 17-3 13-5 6-1 26-8 28-3 24-2 88-4 25-6 49-9 
1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 21-5 19-7 19-3 13-4 6-1 34-0 31:3 22-9 39-3 30-0 50-2 
20— Sud DULY, Basen eee 19-9 18-6 18-3 12-9 5-5 28-7 26-6 23-9 42-6 27-8 50-4 
Z1-—T yIMIMINS eee ee eee 20:5 18-9 18-4 15-1 6-2 35-1 25-9 22-6 44-1 28-4 51-6 
22—Torontor sack eee oer 19-6 18-1 17-2 15-0 4-3 30-3 26 6 18-9 40-2 23-7 46-3 
1 
7 —ANUNOISO)H 35 noo oan nBeanedon 19°5 20-3 20-0 13-5 4-6 27-4 31-7 19-7 42-0 27-4 48-7 
Manitoba— 
24 — Brandon: w.etens vcmeicce 23-0 20-3 20-7 14-6 8-3 30-3 ld 1 25-9 45-6 27-4 70:3 
p C 
20 WIAINNIPe ss achicllges oe a ck 21-9 19-8 20-0 13°8 6:3 25-1 27-2 25-9 45-0 25-0 66-4 
Saskatchewan— 
26—Moosevawa cee. caeee oe 24-7 £9: Que areal beeen, oe 6-9 82-3 ae 20-2 48-0 3083) eae 
t 
2i-—Reoina: atc e ener 24-3 18-5 21-7 14-2 7:7 30-6 2 a 43-8 28-3 74:0 
t 
28—SaskatOons-eeenintee aiaeee 23-7 19-6 21-0 are 7:7 87-9 28-6 22-8 44-7 35-0 70-9 
Alberta— k t 
29—Caloary dic manne ee ore 24-0 18-0 20-3 14-5 6-4 30°6 nag 21-9 42-3 29-1 69-7 
t 
30—Drumbheller............... 25-1 17-9 21-7 13-3 71 36-8 oe 23-7 43-5 29-4 73°2 
t 
31—Edmonton................ 24-0 18-6 20-8 15-2 7:3 31-0 27-0 21-7 42-3 26-8 71:5 
British Columbia— t 
82—Prince Rupert............ 25-1 18-4 17-3 16°1 6-9 46-9 ee 22-0 44-] 27-0 iy 
Sos Tralee Seated ee 24-8 19-0 23-3 17-1 7-1 34-0 29-9 23-0 45-0 31:3 71-0 
m m k p t 
34—Vancouver..............-- 21-0 18-7 14-4 14-3 5°38 36-5 26-1 20-4 36-9 20-5 63°4 
m m p t 
BO—= VICLOLIA dae meets eee 20-7 16-9 16-2 15-2 6-6 37°3 25-5 20-1 40-5 22-9 68-6 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases, with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts 
with bone-in. (b) Short rib, roast, prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. 
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fh 
: Sugar S Z Coal 
oO 3S at a2 PI as 
oo [68 |g | SS | Sant ss lees 
Locality bes Ope Be Bee aa a ei F 7. 
“5 38 =a Boo Bos Q ee s g 
te] an Pas & > 3 Me) es a 4c 
q q a 3.8 Bd om Tone BS qe 
= 8 a 5 a 3 A = a 3 i 5 > 5 a 5 3 5 
§ 4 ce 5 8, FSi) on ar) SB = 2S 
Ay = oO io) al oO al < ~Q 
a cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. z cts. ge: cts cts 
IRS Lea OWNG setae ae atyaietoeeis ewe oes 47-2 49-0 37°5 SUP ACL 0 eee ea 112-4 5024s ners os ae 22.85 
P.E.I.— v 
p—Charlottetown....1.+..ce.+sse- 21-5 41-5 36-2 12-2 11:7 114-3 SOS: eee 15.50 
Nova Scotia— 
De ELA ASM siete: eins re isis 22-9 41-7 34-5 11-6 12-7 109-1 DU 2a baci enee 17. 00 
AR OV AN OV Mite ose Doane ek eee eek: 22-4 46-1 34-7 12-4 12-9 110-7 OBE Vo ogacac 12.10 
New Brunswick— 
DI VUOUGC CORE ea one sere ee Gc e.srs a 23-5 39:4 34:7 MAC} Fes cs rarer 108-4 BOUL | eaerees oe 16.47 
Goat is Ob tieneyjcselcieyasiciciiaeeraerso 23-3 41-2 34-7 11-7 12-1 108-7 DED |owoucc é 18.13 
Quebec— 
HO PICOULINIVINE Ret teraicretin or ersrettl«. orl ccateeuceee 49-7 36-8 12-3 11-7 114-7 Se Os 262200 neers 
S=—Montred bere sea aecnee oases s 20-7 4}-] 30-3 11-4 11-9 106-5 55-0 26825) eee ee 
G=— C16 DOCH aA ty fee ainiee Ga Sane ods 21-3 44-6 33:2 11-9 11-9 110-0 acs | ASO oa Sonne 
TOS Wer brookGraeaeeacsctes.c acti cece 23-0 40-6 32:7 11-6 12-1 110-1 ies) | PRO weoo aac 
TS SISO | cc onee GOOCOC DICE 21-0 40-4 31-9 11-3 11-1 107-8 53-7 VERSIE OO aE 
AZ—AD NTO URLVELS 2 .c15/01es1015. aces coos 22-7 42-0 31-8 11-6 11-7 107-4 Obs 90 24 DOR eee 
Ontario— 
AS —— Cornwell tcc saci. cisstesdiaeiereree 21-7 38-2 31-3 11-9 11-9 110-7 hole) ALR PI | oe obec 
once Wallacstanems.chie« center << 22-1 39-0 34-2 12-8 13-1 101-8 52°5 WAP Noe oooAsc 
iS) a Feayoaull Wore oa Se, go OCR neonO Rae 22-4 34-4 30-6 iliLag/ 12-5 102°5 55-0 PE OU ts ecege.o 6 
G——loncdoneersetrasctts nacre s6 ce ene 21-6 38-3 31-1 11-8 12-3 101-9 54-8 AANA leaeo voor 
Hi INONG MWS Ayes ordeiiaien ec ruersie es 20-0 39:7 33°7 12-6 13-5 116-6 O47 |e 27 O06 Seema. 
US Olt Gawain oh en cyates creo senor cicle 21-8 41-7 30°7 11-8 12-1 103-3 Bylot Ass FON bom oo acl 
19—Sault Ste. Marie................ 22-8 38-0 32-6 12-3 12-3 101-9 Doetele 24a oll seme 
D0 Sud bury sce eeerite nek eis sis 21-7 37-4 34-0 12-2 12:5 99-5 Gye I SM be asgoce 
A LBTTYNTEVAN Seavetey pel srcrsi se, cleieiess sisi sine.o'e) 22-7 41-3 32:7 12-6 13-1 102-5 54-2 DO OO terre oe 
Po NOLONtO MME re teat se ce eee ae 21-1 38-0 30-4 11-4 12-2 100-4 53-9 D2 OD) |hecerestarovere 
B= VAN GSOLMERe Cee cen heen eas VAG, 35°8 31-1 ilulery 12-4 100-0 53-0 ARUN eas caue 
Manitoba— 
aK ES Eaull Cl OM aereiee eheaerene taro ai ewe eevee Ores 24-7 44-0 35-2 13-9 14-7 105-5 EVs HBG oe.ce 17.00 
VW ANTAL COtatt geval aleve eters Tor otevere + sre'eiere 23-7 42-2 33:0 14-0 15-1 96-7 NM Wo sqoaacc 18.45 
Saskatchewan— ; 
DO MOOSCW AWA TA ends occa cat seleeee sews 42-7 35-0 13-1 13-8 95-7 ADEs gacce 15.50 
DY PAA Miah ein ae OCU HERO CON cr Ree oe 24-0 42-7 36:8 13-4 14-3 104-3 OE Oe eee: 16.50 
oe AS AG OON sii sila ce ate cise sisiete oe 23-8 48-3 34:9 13-8 15-0 | 100-2 AQ) Q)s\l eae wee 15.65 
Alberta— 
TAU OPN VGN eae Gare Se On OOOO ECE rer 24-4 39-9 34-7 12-9 13-9 98-7 509i Wc eee 13.00 
SS Dyginoolavell ie AB aaa nag neeae are aac 26-6 44-6 36-6 13-2 15-0 102-2 Dds: Osler ets. 2] trae 
HUY OM LOM seers erereiisttete cis inte ise = 24-3 41-6 35-1 12-9 14-4 105-2 BO) lowe Scone 8-20 
British Columbia— 
Boa Prince) EUPErbs), .. 2. .\1c1 © e166 ele = 24-6 41-1 35-0 12-7 14-2 101-7 HocAm leer: 19.75 
Ry emer ANT AL en retate a ceive oo Mat vahavave'ar esi 24:3 41-2 34-1 12-8 13-9 98-4 PAO) S575 Ge cll ten 17.25 
eV COUV OL rarckt fevers olay rerersicis's. 2.018 21-4 35-6 30-9 11-0 12-6 94-7 BL he Beam & 18-11 
Di VECLOUIAE eipee ie cieferertelelcieteie-< aisle. 22-1 38-2 32-0 11-8 13-1 98-6 layla actA ai 19.37 





{) I ted. Mixed-carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk. 16-5c. per 16 oz. tin, (i) Package. (k) Mixed-package 
ef (Bale. at ounce fancy. (n) Mixed-California and Australian. (p) 360’s. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) In- 
cluding tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-FEBRUARY 











1950-19517 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers : 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- Com- In pee 
mencing | In mencing In Man- mate a 
During | Existence} During | Existence] Working Working 
Month Month Days TS ng 
ime 
1951* 
ORNUAL Ys Vahislonckcce ee ne ne ire 17 6, 253t 6, 253 16,763 0-02 
Hebruaryee coc pea oe eee Ne 14 18 4,324 4,508 18,878 0-02 
Cumulative totals........... 31 10,577 35, 641 0-02 
1950 
eS UTNLATY’ acces. dees ae hase corey 9t 9 2,381 2,381 38, 588 0-04 
FRebruary cherie teen pene es 11 16 3,053 3,861 24,871 0-03 
Cumulative totals........... 20 5,434 63,459 0-04 





* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

{+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. <A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day, 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in 
the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is 
maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1951 () 
Seer ee 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ——_—_——____—_——| in Man- 
and Locality Establish-] Workers | Working Particulars (?) 
ments Days 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather ) 
Shoe factory workers, i! 78 1,636 |Commenced January 31; for in- 
Quebec, P.Q. creased wages; piece rates; termi- 


nated February 24; negotiations; in 


: : favour of workers. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Cotton and rayon under- 1 15 200 | Commenced May 11, 1950; for a new 
wear factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. wages, following reference to court 


of referees; employment con- 
ditions no longer affected by the 
end of February; indefinite. 


Miscellaneous— 
Furniture and clothing fac- 2 51 1,100 | Commenced January 26; for imple- 
tory workers, mentation of unanimous award of 
Victoria, B.C. conciliation board for increased 
wages in union agreement under 
negotiations; terminated February 
28; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 5 40 600 | Commenced January 29; jurisdic- 
Fort William and tional dispute as to whether metal 
Port Arthur, Ont. sheeting should be applied by 
carpenters or sheet metal workers; 
terminated February 21; return of 
workers pending reference to arbi- 
tration board; indefinite. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1951 
Loaccine— 
Loggers, 1 100 200 |Commenced February 8; against 
Menzies Bay, B.C. dismissal of a faller for failure to 
bring in his saw from the bush; 
terminated February 9; return of 
workers pending further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 
Mininc— 
Coal miners, 1 150 150 |Commenced February 14; dispute 
Drumheller, Alta, over removal of dirt caused by 
coal cutting machine; terminated 
February 14; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; in- 
definite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— @) 
Tire factory workers, 1 827 1,600 |Commenced February 9; protest 
Kitchener, Ont. against 3-day suspension of a curing 


press operator for negligence; termi- 
nated February 14; return of work- 
ers; in favour of employer. 


Fur and Leather Products— 
Handbag factory workers, 1 23 35 |Commenced February 27; protest 
Montreal, P.Q. against disciplining one worker for 
absenteeism; unterminated. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitting factory workers, 1 30 90 |Commenced February 26; for a new 
Whitby, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and check-off, following 
reference to conciliation board; 


unterminated. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Bookbinders, 1 21 145 |Commenced February 20; protest 
Toronto, Ont. against decision to eliminate union 


shop clause from memorandum of 
agreement signed February 16; 
unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1951 (?) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 
ments 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1951—Concluded 


Metal Products— 
Steel products factory 
workers, 
London, Toronto, Ont., 
Montreal, P.Q., and 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Foundry and machine shop 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Refrigerator factory 
workers, 
Brantford, Ont. 
Steel barrel factory 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 
cals, etc.— 
Rock wool insulation 
factory workers, 
Burdick, Sask. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Labourers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, 
London, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Brewery warehouse and 
retail stores workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


5 


_ 


—" 


— 


eS 


co 


(4 


2,350 


392 


200 


40 


100 


62 


(4) 


9,400 |Commenced February 2, 5, 6 and 13; 


880 


2,400 


15 


45 


20 


300 


for increased wages; terminated 
February 16; conciliation, pro- 
vineial, and negotiations; com- 
promise on wage increase, plus 
cost-of-living escalator clause. 

Commenced February 8; for settle- 
ment of grievance re method of 
weighing materials on moulding 
conveyor; terminated February 12; 
return of workers pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 

Commenced February 13;  inter- 
union dispute re bargaining agency; 
unterminated. 

Commenced February 28; protest 
against suspension of a worker 
following disagreement with fore- 
man; unterminated. 


Commenced February 20; protest 
against lay-off of a worker follow- 
ing demands for increased wages; 
terminated February 26; negoti- 
ations; compromise, increase in 
wages granted. 


Commenced February 2; for in- 
creased wages; terminated Febru- 
ary 2; return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced February 16; for union 
shop clause in union agreement 
under negotiations; terminated Feb- 
ruary 20; return of workers pending 
reference to provincial conciliation; 
indefinite. 


Commenced February 10; alleged 
delay in negotiations for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages pending report of concili- 
ation board; terminated February 
10; return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(?) 266 indirectly affected. 


(4) Three establishments in Ontario, 1,899 workers, 7,600 day’s loss; Quebec, one establishment, 
411 workers, 1,650 day’s loss; Manitoba, one establishment, 40 workers, 150 day’s loss. 
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TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 











Causes 


Vegetable Foods, Drink and Tobacco 


Animal Foods 
Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


Saw and Planing Mill Products 
Printing and Publishing 


Mining and Quarrying 
Non-Metallic Mineral Mining and 
Quarrying, n.é.s. 

Leather, Fur and Products 
Wood Products 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Chemical and Allied Products 


Metalliferous Mining 
Manufacturing 
Textiles and Clothing 
Rubber Products 

Iron, Steel and Products 


Fishing and Trapping 
Coal Mining 


Agriculture 






Prime Movers: 
Motors, engines, fans, pumps and 


RMN Chole anganGagoodllocanl)  clsoculanoallaadcliaditeoce. 1). Thi setene)| serene | meet 
Shafting, coupling, collars, set 

screw and keys......... Pee God on psa one boos rales dW Ste et exe peed hese tcl eee ol ial bo ak log L| Soe ccli teres eee 
Belts, lines, pulleys, chains and 

SPLOCKetS eerie ce eaceicer 1 Me 1 14, #1 ae 6 2 2 
Gears, cogs, cams, and friction 

WHECISHE. oh cath ome Cee lte rs ily. iii 

MOtal nt Scents cee reonee 1 2). 2 16} 1)..) 1 6 2 4 
Working Machines...............}.... Diss eee Tie LO ee elon 1 5) 1) 1 De lee 
Hoisting Apparatus: 
OV ators Mane tee creer tasers ea eral eee A. le dllocos Gl seco el Bal ie teeta ees 5 ted tava | ee 
Convey orsandothersicicree yaer ree elem cl peer cietote |eere | e eee PA YP SHEAl Olle aera bcd how lida he'd ere 1|) ese 
Wotalivn.c cee nseiccee eck | cee eee | eee Ml Beale onc 8} 1 1). 4) Al cele 
Dangerous Substances: 
Steam escapes, boiler explosions, 

(La each eM REC Aaa eA OA aosl Boorlsuod (Soca deoelelosas 6).. 1 Be eae oral cron 
Explosive substances............ 2 it} AT al DA a We 1 Rollie e 
Electric current... seen eee | cee | see ee Aleoacll Z4lo Sin. 1 1 3 1 2 
Hot and inflammable substances 

ANC Hames essere cece ee eee tel alee | Gere 1 9 lee Di rl SAL 1 2 | Seales 
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TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 








Causes 














Vegetable Foods, Drink and Tobacco 


Saw and Planing Mill Products 


| Wood Products 
| Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


Non-Metallic Mineral Mining and 
Printing and Publishing 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 

| Chemical and Allied Products 


Mining and Quarrying 
Quarrying, n.e.s. 


| Leather, Fur and Products 


| Rubber Products 
| Non-Ferrous Metal Products 


Fishing and Trapping 





Textiles and Clothing 
Tron, Steel and Products 


Metalliferous Mining 





Agriculture 
Coal Mining 
| Manufacturing 
Animal Foods 




















Moving Trains, vehicles, etc: 
Derailmentas Collasions sa yer ere | eretctel | nent secretes eee | ee be le eS ion al ene alee ectilcsalte cts Se. 1| 5523 eee 





































































































Being struck or run over by, or 

crushed by, or between, car 

ANG ENGINES. oere te oe eel eaee i A eee te Smee SI AAS oa 3 Te a a sl ec ie laa 1 1 
Falling from or in cars or engines}... . Zine 1 fll | ate SROs Celica] aie itsaaatie thes Senet aie Sa i | 
Minevand quarrveCarsheaes eerie cen eel Le 3| 8 1 1 epee dled katie el em ne Oe lier, ot ail 
Automobiles and other power 

vehicles and implements...... OE ate BPleas ci lh WR ra Ol ay ay Hooft IU). 8 oral eee ee | eee 
Animal-drawn vehicles and imp- 

laments ijat bashes earn eae 7 Reo Cae (Ag WRT An ee or eR Pec eae ral nS Slee lh nate Jina ee Be oe lle pallet vvallin «2 - 
Watercraltern taescnnce enrrriaee 1 4| 23 1 ee | eee 6 eee ee en eal ee ae P Ate te ee et 
UNOR0 ¢:) 4 ee re en eee ert) Ome ee |e Mee See I Ole cee View tole pmleonliiailicralllisis clined iesalts dG deaciheedulha oc ollo ec c 

Total ey sachs eee 22| 27) 23] 26; 5] 8| 13) 33) 10 1) 1 5 1 Si ae |e 
Animals: 
TL OTSES | TV CiSs. cee ted omaitecretern ens 5 A eee 1 AW aN reel hte cel ieneicse Pe eee hetero et ood bee eben Seed | Meet css 
© theraniim als oiacesict acct ee Gobo el heconshll lead] Cecil eae oes EAA fe alent Bein ee SI |e penal a : 
Totaled stews sae vee ee li 1 1 1H syall age, Seal fe ohestllovcome Icapedl Srett | aN bei ncaa [elke ase (eueee eal eerie te eee 
Falls of persons: 
Hrommvelevatlous* epee sere oS | eee 7 ole 3 7 ill} 5 1 1 2 AWN ae oc 
Hromumladderste ses. eee eee ) Be Li een eee hee aye 1 Lee a. |S tale aoe 
Into pits, shafts, harbours, 

Teiyigs) FOL Olan, AEP MRerG Hib Bein Tac t okt 5 |e ae © |) LiL eee el te PAs | toh beara Al Wp ees liens 
Into holds7olavesselses sae eee eee eee leaner Ts INI Sats rae Sa Aline Us ahaiee Ihsoall a/R lee | eee ee 
Ontthedevelers obese eee me Des) eek Peele ae Cie aie | MR Be INO Alte Lig 
Mromelosds. ClC-aa ee ene oe 7 eo} p Ups Sie) Wien ee Ai ereeicke el ace al eollenener Mes le 
Collapse of support.............. Path 3 DR cee ieee lee ie 4 ae Falko dlslls BRR eter ton . - 
GTS He OMOLON SN ERO hs Meine as c bilan alin Alleortollin om cities aby a aN, PW sad ote velecodll Ale Jd al nieces lee 
Downistairsiandsinclines. ceaseless se elee eileceee eel ae Ke OW eae ol |W ees AE AEG alia alban o.sHloss xo 
Maye EVN de Aigsyece Melb coo dleaealieaaclheadloowolooweloallonae 4 Le ve Dee WP ne 1 

Total orion 4} 12; 6) 15; 8 3) 4) 39) 4/1 1} 72) 9 CH edt AL 
Other Causes: 
GB bet(evel H Keys ie u cel -\ees Seem Sed oy Het alien oll ed Me orale alleen cllepen’e wis myadf'e call aged ee dae Neeseemes [ta ral Se [ae | tee sel ete | ee 
Industrial disease, strain etc..... 3 Pde ors oft CAG) SO 2| 48 Pa ealh Sued. 2 AW leell 2) Ze 2 4 2 
Drowning ness no eee 2} 13 a lbereeaaeeealll ae Bie vA fe es (ems Ve lb er ee le [IO WU 1) seerillevere 
Shooting and violence........... Ieee 2 aU etree ee re gee 8 ha ee ee Ge mille MA lls Neko olla uc 
Cave ins, land slides, ice jams, 

(1 OMPEL aia aE oe oe net omen 1 16 2)14 
Lightning, frost, storms, sun- 

SIIOKG pe ot pea eee: fiat Wes W Ie ae Ne ee ate Ate AN et Pee close 
ING particularseeee. eer ee ae iNee Alle UW Pei oto altace 1 bY ee es ome banibralts's'c c 

Totals cot ere eee 12} 18) 10) 59) 32/24 3] 52) 2 1 5 1} 3} 29) 3 4 2 
Grand Total............. 60} 150} 42) 166) 75/57) 34) 243) 19) 4/16) 2) 1) 40/11/20) 4; 79) 13) 12) 5 
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TABLE H-5.—_INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 

























































































Province Medical | Temporary | Permanent Fatal Total 
aid only! | disability | disability 

1939 
NOW: SCOGIA ere ee orien cao sereraeeetes een 3,482 7,715 582 44 11-823 
INew: Bruns wiGke syne se ee er Tee eae ie rier te 2 Oud 5, 264 263 22 8,126 
QuUebee ong 5 oe Poses aexele sia k ose eee wretgs hte corde gea nye eg Nas Vo cei eee terete ee 53,651 
Ontario tae ee es oe ae ee ere 30, 672 21, 203 1,020 215 53,110 
Manitoba ecient hae ih teen oe Weceeae ee 5,128 4,044 196 33 9,401 
Sask atchewalacen ite ferret critic ie oh exes raen es ees here 2,466 2,670 107 17 5, 260 
Alberta ea aes, Ri eat ace ic ere neionict eee Heol 6, 483 101 37 11, 832 
BritishiColum biases tose ae ac eo ieee a ieee en leee 11,994 14,915 735 132 PT TAAS 
5 37 er ey eR ee Nn mA Re om ll cee oot eee een Aen Arenal us cas Poo et crow ims o Goals 180,979 

1943 
Noval Scotliacrrectoncene at cet cide aie Peery eee 7,459 8,756 616 100 16,931 
News brunswiG@ kat our terete ee ticle mre 3,926 Giz 225 29 11,355 
Quebe eek (ocd Foltie c o «se 5 5 /aciahewse ted = aude ee rasp na mca WA taser ote ete eee eee et rc ee eee 90, 564 
Ontario Me Were Eee Pe ea eae ee te (2RDOe 46,670 1,692 343 WAL ORY 
Manitoba, evs cee. cece enon oad oe erora vomits 7, 287 6,369 244 48 13,948 
Saskatche warmers cscnitr teccrtsts ctatete trsary stele araterereloneiene 3,162 3,615 121 23 6,921 
A ertas eran. ace: See Sirs Sata ee eee Cerne oar 9,035 10,176 141 78 19, 700 
British: Columbians cn ct oO ereriaeiicete cote ictacrat 34,919 32,020 979 216 68, 635 
deo) | an enn er re rel ore rr | eer A a dame cican OSG n mula aeralelo aad doa ae 349,291 

1944 
NovarScotiaes cicictoctweclsurteen Oren eee eer ee 7,558 8,561 543 63 16,725 
ING@wo Bruns wiCk saGsoc con oath sere be te eens 3, 933 7,201 206 25 11,365 
QUOD viiiicce-c savin oie beak « sieve cag ae era, ote Slee evehery oeeaeoH MR rare legs en) eee yg ae aCe ce Cee 84,308 
OntariGee Ae nc eeinaeeee on eee 66,819 40,191 2,210 286 109, 506 
Manitobasticctt Suances on eee e eee eee eee 7,182 6, 163 251 34 * 13, 630 
Saskatchewan coer scien ch ee pee Ee ere icone 3,010 3, 626 122 26 6,784 
Alberta £. co re ne ieee re rere 9,353 9,379 506 48 19, 286 
British: Golum bia, scsceacte oe eee ee Dart Zev 31,504 1,057 145 60, 463 
fo) 2) on ee ne ew omer Neh dr? Bll Se Mate ce Ambre) eaten mena anyon aninte solos aso obton. Sax 322,067 

1945 
INGVANSCOLISE aot hci eane oe oe eae eerie 6, 748 9,219 515 55 16,537 
New Brunswi Glen atince metal mee hitter eene ote 3,309 G.052 200 32 11, 193 
QUEBEC icici sd be com g cs aie wets eugiaremat dia eteng, ote ahs Selle We MeMel is yerbbe ote dageheeye av eteneyey ote tare eel rake eres ee ras || eieaseetes be epeteeete 82,724 
On tari@. aes Score aecorn lola eee Pee eee eae 61, 298 39,741 8 BPA 333 103, 693 
Manito base ie ie cose k Sacre ae oe moet cto Fh PEL 5,885 284 31 13,477 
Saskatchewarltsqies sera icrceeeccy a ie oie hetero rere 3,069 4,305 123 12 7,509 
ATOR ta eee ae es ire STAC ian Gc oie 6,171 12,546 363 74 19, 154 
Britishi@olumbianeseaett. eee eae pire 25,718 28,871 1,128 137 55, 854 
i Wyo 20 Rage Be gC Ne Bane ope RE Mire ge AD a SR eo ae hn deo ee elle i ah Aue ite ah Wis 5am a 310, 141 

1946 
Nowa: Scotian Aron che ik ee eee eee 6, 623 10,361 469 Ol 17,507 
New Binns wiles somos ts ccc he eer eae rere oe ree 4,824 8, 183 237 31 13,275 
CAT | ov: Ce ann ee eee ee Meer a tne nites Attlee he walling ao ak Card igus adaccnsocledon. does he 90, 900 
CntATIOU Mee iecwiere Cees wish ee Ee ee eee 76,411 43, 426 2,440 246 1228020 
Manitoba: ea Mics) ae ln tec a ae ones ete aT eae Cee 8,021 6,461 279 34 14,795 
Saskatchewan crm: sete cer acne eer 4,167 5,160 161 21 9,509 
WAT DOr tay tera nae ne doe ee oe Cone ety ingens 9,467 13,186 351 64 23, 068 
British: Columbia ss4n aeee ee cee ee eee 29,387 29,279 ih lke 168 59, 947 
01 Pe ne rn Rae ere ind emma EN] > Pe ZO resales TR oe became Set Strat ey Memes crap che 351,524 

1947 
INO Va SCOUIA Mok ce oe oreo con ot nO ae Ree 7,491 8,501 409 44 16, 445 
New Brunsiwa Ck ceeeyceeracausestorn aires OC nantes kara 5, 663 8,746 247 37 14, 693 
CRT 62) ane ee ee eed ener (Rte a eer (be or idl oar laige Gat op cb allo ase 6 ono 96, 135 
Ontario ae occ ree Ce en eae 77, 283 38,744 1,006 159 117, 192 
MARTCOIB sie 5.4 pres suey Sia y sens) yee ee one th ae tee 8,936 6,482 299 29 15, 746 
Saskkatche wane acieerrn see at ols ee eens eres 4,658 5,331 142 Dl 10, 152 
Ney tPA i etree shoe mar tenn Ata enn mari oR ER aca 11,951 13,362 464 87 25, 864 
BritishiColumbia. nse oes alee rrr ee ara teenie 40,556 33,083 1, 203 176 75,018 
st io 1) eee gee MT RON ee Rime RE ret sie (ROME Martane so et ann,  ooel LPR o's on. ABA Ac ot Sawa 371, 245 
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TABLE H-5.—INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS—C oncluded 





Province 












































Medical | Temporary | Permanent Fatal Total 
aid only! disability disability 
1948 

Nova Scotia. Jot Sie, oth CONG, Ea Cae ee ee 7,952 9,039 474 54 17,519 
INewabtins wickeare.. da. ictccrtte. sess eécce esl. bude 6,351 8,512 223 29 15,115 
ee Me ee ae sh nd ht Wigan oe ed IR bidce ok ss Adesdcke occtloe eke. 93,028 
Ontario Bicuthee 5 Gickd, SYS SAE AE) ean COCR a aan a a 109, 904 49,390 2,199 240 LOL foo 
MALO DA MUR tas sett cpeedthatte ccs kane ethene. 10,019 6,414 320 30 16, 753 
‘Synge ROL IVER ATION ee CRE ONE Ricci. see ce ree an a Sng 5,082 5,386 142 NZ) 10, 627 
Alberta Se eestor PRR Se reEet tes roel a elie oie! Stejshe ys uci emiss sits. ee 15,374 12,560 522 101 28,557 
Brig ee olunteer tee seen s.n venison eee 41,311 31,269 1,261 223 74,064 

UCI. 850.2 So ge A Se ECPI Se arf a (| CA 417,396 

1949 

INGyOUN CeCe O)emmEarvececa tam ek: dlenasshlcie aca e Ante circsuillck wxeeu tec ce 10 15 10 35 
ERICen uc waradulslan c(t) eis acre atursaisccieaeecscle ele 103 113 Sue eeree 219 
Nova Scotia. OBA SSS ro DRO OEP O ET CR eee nr rt eee 8,483 8,032 491 49 17,055 
Sie NmIS LUNI Wil Kune ney tinny, Metal t ccc ny cpt oe 6,426 7,130 220 18 13, 794 
ec te LEE i eye Fs siesiain o's s nels Ue | Aveo Ai ales Saalee awe Vanes fold clectlawbhddeona.ebellwk. c.. 85,040 
(OWMIDINOs. scan doleod Ao ole ae See Oe ee eee 117, 239 47,400 1,740 283 166, 632 
VITOR cea et ae he seca occ doce, ole, ok ea hates 10, 654 6,132 308 31 LiZo 
SS ASICHUG ICV CM Mewn nee ete era ania cul derencvrste che 5,504 5, 204 103 19 10,830 
AMNDGTANTS, or. cop o.com acre a oe eee 18, 213 13, 423 645 Vals, 32,396 
Bmicicue@ Olu Dia mes eae te.) fe vo oo nt ees oe ek 40, 609 27,049 1,416 178 69, 252 

SSE oils ho ating ay geo 5 OMI an, Oe OC RED e eee MO fae ee MY PEL Ge 412,378 

1950 (2) 

wu Cll avd eer ee asc 7s foie otis Gciwietaretewrers ave Sis se worn Ao eord ok 12 26 3 41 
rinc eric wancdelalanCewisencs.o sve vocumee dtc ch aceon 320 363 BE ewe ay eee ae 686 
TNIGKGD, ISTEDL AED No atic acy Seas RES els een eee 7,941 7,729 123 57 15, 850 
IN@RP ITER es ode 6.6.0 dni 6 Sts EOE eee ee err oat re nr (Con Steet [BT ne eae 24 13, 260 
QUES Cte Tn eT eisrere ctece ee ss clbones venice Gust carcillthe hoama-ncis ce ollec oeebenciccleasecccseuc. 197 86, 246 
ORION TO) a centic adc AIOE Ot eae ee 118,001 43, 820 Tord 225 163, 723 
MEL OD AMEE ED ere mart icon is oe cichins Scie dea eee 10, 256 5, 903 296 29 16, 484 
ASIA ECHO WAM er eR EE tes. ctr ss cGulehel deeilcce an 6,576 6,214 123 31 12,944 
NS STERD, severe cs Be bry Os Ue ae re a 18,836 13, 804 Yar 120 SBI Shi 
iehatatalo: (Coli hind OETSe Gece ae cee eee ee 43 , 992 25, 852 1,498 162 71,504 

TEU con cic. 4 Gales MORNE ACRE EN RUG RE TE en (an i |e (RR a 414,075 








(1) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compensation; 


the period varies in the several provinces. 
(2) Preliminary figures. 
. (8) For the period April 1 to December 31, 1949. 
(4) For the period July 1 to December 31, 1949. 
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THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


PROVIDES FREE SERVICE TO BOTH EMPLOYERS 


AND EMPLOYEES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


Authorized by the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, and operated by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, under the direction of the Minister of Labour. 


Local Employment Offices are operated at the following points:— 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Corner Brook 
Grand Falls 
St. John’s 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Charlottetown 
Summerside 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Amherst 
Bridgewater 
Dartmouth 
Glace Bay 
Halifax 
Inverness 
Kentville 
Liverpool 
New Glasgow 
New Waterford 
North Sydney 
Pictou 
Springhill 
Sydney 
Sydney Mines 
Truro 
Yarmouth 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Bathurst 
Campbellton 
Chatham 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Minto 
*Moncton 
Newcastle 
Sackville 
Shediac 
Saint John 
St. Stephen 
Sussex 
Woodstock 


QUEBEC 


Arvida 
Asbestos 
Beauharnois 
Buckingham 
Causapscal 
Chandler 
Chicoutimi 
Coaticook 
Dolbeau 
Drummondville 
Hast Angus 
farnham 
Granby 
tGrindstone 


(Magdalen Islands) 


* 


QUEBEC—con. 


Hull 

Joliette 
Jonquiére 
Lachine 

Lachute 

La Malbaie 

La Tuque 

Lévis 

Longueuil 
Louiseville 
Magog 

Matane 

Mégantic 

Mont Laurier 
Montmagny 
Montmorency 
Montreal 
Plessisville 
Pointe-aux-Trembles 
Port Alfred 
Quebec 

Richmond 
Rimouski 

Riviére du.Loup 
Rouyn 

Ste. Agathe 

Ste. Anne de Bellevue 
St. Georges de Beauce 
St. Hyacinthe 

St. Jean 

St. Jéréme 

St. Joseph d’Alma 
Ste. Thérése 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sherbrooke 

Sorel 

Thetford Mines 
Three Rivers 

Val d’Or 
Valleyfield 
Verdun 
Victoriaville 





ONTARIO 


Arnprior 
Barrie 
Belleville 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Brantford 
Brockville 
Carleton Place 
Chatham 
Cobourg 
Collingwood 
Cornwall 
Dunnville 
Fort Frances 
Fort William 
Galt 
Gananoque 
Goderich 
Guelph 


ONTARIO—con. 


Hamilton 
Hawkesbury 
Ingersoll 
Kapuskasing 
Kenora 
Kingston 
Kirkland Lake 
Kitchener 
Leamington 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
London 
Midland 
Napanee 
Newmarket 
New Toronto 
Niagara Falls 
North Bay 
Orillia 
Oshawa 
Ottawa 

Owen Sound 
Parry Sound 
Pembroke 
Perth 
Peterborough 
Picton 

Port Arthur 
Port Colborne 
Port Hope 
Prescott 
Renfrew 

St. Catharines 
St. Thomas 
Sarnia 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 

Smiths Falls 
Stratford 
Sturgeon Falls 
Sudbury 
Tillsonburg 
Timmins 
*Toronto 
Trenton 
Walkerton 
Wallaceburg 
Welland 
Weston 

West Toronto 
Windsor 
Woodstock 


MANITOBA 


Brandon 

Dauphin 

Flin Flon 

Portage la Prairie 
St. Boniface 
Selkirk 

The Pas 
*Winnipeg 


* Both Regional and Local Offices at these centres. 
t Agency established at these centres. 
** Grade One Office under supervision of Regional Office at Winnipeg. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Estevan 

Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Regina 
Saskatoon 

Swift Current 
Weyburn 
Yorkton 


ALBERTA 


Blairmore 
Calgary 
Drumheller 
Edmonton 
Edson 
Lethbridge 
Medicine Hat 
Red Deer 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Chilliwack 
Courtenay 
Cranbrook 
Dawson Creek 
Duncan 
Kamloops 
Kelowna 
Nanaimo 

Nelson 

New Westminster 
North Vancouver 
Penticton 

Port Alberni 


' Prince George 


Prince Rupert 
Princeton 
Trail 
*Vancouver 
Vernon 
Victoria 


YUKON TERRITORY 


tDawson City 
Whitehorse 
(Administered from 
Vancouver Regional 


Office) 


N. W. TERRITORIES 


**Vellowknife 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
IN CANADA, 1950 


The outstanding feature of the year was Canada’s first nation-wide 


railway strike. 


The nine-day work stoppage in August of 128,000 


non-operating railway workers caused a time loss of a million days. 
This was the only strike with a high time loss during the year and 


with this exception strike idleness was moderate. 


Only five other 


stoppages showed losses greater than 20,000 days and none of these 
was over 30,000 days. A summary of the railway strike is given in 

this review, with reference to special articles in the Labour GAZETTE, 

covering the periods preceding, during and following the strike. 


There were 161 strikes and lockouts in 
1950, an increase of 15 per cent over the 
previous year, but less than the annual 
average of 230 during the preceding 10 
years. The number of workers involved in 
1950 was 192,000, the second highest of any 
year in the records of the Department. 
The highest was in 1943, when 402 strikes 
and lockouts, involved 218,000 workers and 
caused a loss of 1,040,000 days. The time 
loss of 1,400,000 days in 1950 was greater 
than in 1948 and 1949, but in six previous 
years, 1911, 1919, 1922, 1945, 1946 and 1947, 
strike idleness was higher than in 1950. 
The greatest amount of time lost in any 
year was in 1946, following World War II, 
when 228 strikes and lockouts, with 139,000 
workers involved, caused a loss of 4,500,000 
days. The second highest was in 1919, 
following the first world war, with 336 
stoppages, 149,000 workers and a loss of 
3,400,000 days. 

In 1950, only 55 strikes and lockouts arose 
out of disputes over renewals of existing 
sontracts, the great majority of agreements 
having been negotiated without resort to 
strike action. The latest figures available 
show that in 1949 collective agreements in 
effect covered more than 1,224,000 workers 
(L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 2023). 

Detailed figures for the last three years 
show 161 strikes and lockouts in 1950, 
137 in 1949 and 154 in 1948. The number 
of workers involved was 192,153 in 1950, 
51,437 in 1949, and 42,820 in 1948. The 
time loss in 1950 was 1,889,039 man- 
working days, 1,063,667 days in 1949, and 
885,793 days in 1948. 

Based on the number of wage and 
salary workers in Canada, the total amount 
of time lost in 1950 was about one-tenth 
of one per cent of the estimated working 
time, approximately the same percentage 
as in 1948 and 1949, one-quarter of one 
per cent in 1947, and one-half of one per 


cent in 1946. The total time lost in 1950 
was equivalent to an average loss for each 
wage and salary worker in Canada of less 
than one-half day, one-third of a day in 
1949, one-quarter of a day in 1948, three- 
quarters of a day in 1947, and one and 
one-half days in 1946. The average loss 
of time for each worker involved in strikes 
and lockouts in 1950 was about seven days, 
21 days in 1948 and 1949, 23 days in 1947, 
32 days in 1946, 15 days in 1945, less than 
eight days in each of the preceding seven 
years, and 41 days in 1925, the highest 
on record. 

For the past five years the impact of 
steadily rising prices on the family budget 
of the Canadian worker has been reflected 
in the number and importance of strikes 
and lockouts arising out of demands for 
increased wages. In 1950, this demand for 
higher wage rates, frequently accompanied 
by other issues affecting unionism and 
working conditions, was the central cause 
of 48 per cent of the strikes and lockouts, 
affected 82 per cent of the total workers, 
and caused 94 per cent of the total time 
loss. In the same comparison, the figures 
for 1949 were: 63 per cent of the stoppages, 
56 per cent of the workers and 84 per cent 
of the time loss; in 1948, 68 per cent of 
the strikes, 71 per cent of the workers, and 
83 per cent of the loss; in 1947, 66 per 
cent of the strikes, 79 per cent of the 
workers and 91 per cent of the loss; and 
in 1946, 48 per cent of the strikes, 76 per 
cent of the workers and 96 per cent of 
the loss. 

In 1949 and 1950, pension and welfare 
plans were not an important cause of 
strikes and lockouts. Accident, hospitaliza- 
tion, pension or welfare plans were listed 
as issues in some 10 work stoppages but 
in nearly all cases they appeared to be 
less important than the questions of 
increased wages which was the major 
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LOSS IN MAN-WORKING DAYS THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES EACH YEAR 1914-1950 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1939-1950 
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demand. Settlement of four of these 10 
increased wages, which was the major 
stoppages included in the signed contracts 
clauses covering welfare, accident or 
hospitalization. In some cases studies were 
to be made for future plans. In one case 
a pension plan was provided for in a strike 
settlement but it was not an issue in the 
dispute. 


There were three small sympathy strikes 
in 1950, one in 1949 and none in 1948. 

The great variety and complexity of 
causes leading to strikes and lockouts 
present difficulties 
statistical purposes as there are usually a 
number of issues in dispute in each case. 

Of the 161 strikes and lockouts during 
the year about 20 per cent were settled) in 


in 


classification for 


TABLE I.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, BY YEARS, 1901-1950 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Year 
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3,400, 942 1-79 22-84 0-60 
799, 524 0-42 13-25 0-14 
1,048,914 0-66 37-12 0-22 
1,528,661 0-95 34-92 0-32 
671,750 0-39 19-61 0-13 
1, 295,054 0:76 37°75 0:26 
1,193,281 0-69 41-22 0-23 
266, 601 0-14 11-19 0-05 
152,570 0-08 6-84 0-03 
224, 212 0-11 12-75 0-04 
152,080 0-07 11-75 0-02 
91,797 0-04 6-67 0-01 
204, 238 0-10 19-02 0-04 
255,000 0-15 10-90 0-05 
317,547 0-20 11-96 0-07 
574,519 0-33 12-54 0-11 
288, 703 0-16 8-68 0-05 
276,997 0-15 7°96 0-05 
886,393 0-44 12-33 0-15 
148, 678 0-08 7-29 0-02 
224, 588 0-11 5-47 0-04 
266,318 0-12 4-39 0-04 
ml 
433,914 0-17 4-98 0-06 
450, 202 0-16 3-95 0-05 
1,041,198 0:35 4-77 0-12 
490,139 0-16 6-51 0-06 
1,457,420 0-49 15-17 0-17 
4,516,393 1-49 32-38 0-50 
2,397,340 0:77 23-02 0:26 
885, 793 0-27 20-68 0-09 
1,063, 667 0-32 20-68 0-11 
1,389,039 0-40 7:23 0-13 
40,433,831 


Number 
Year Beginning 
we Number Number 
the Year aby Sivilces N br Ge ee of 
an orkers 
Lockouts Employers Involved 

1901 see ee eh 97 99 285 24,089 
NOOR SF reese re ote s 124 125 532 12,709 
TOOR Se eres 171 175 1,124 38,408 
nS) OY ae ae ee 103 103 591 11,420 
1905 Arc eee 95 96 332 12,513 
TGOGi cee ct one 149 150 965 23 , 382 
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1908 Vets sate 72 76 178 26,071 
19092255 eta 88 90 372 18,114 
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1912 179 181 i eval 42,860 
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UCP er aes, eee 89 104 (Be 43,775 
1923; Foci ee 86 450 34,261 
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1025.5, Seen. 86 87 497 28, 949 
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LOD Ts Sere ee 72 74 480 22,299 
LQ 8 i ain eters 96 98 548 17,581 
ODOR rere Re 88 90 263 12,946 
1930 eee 67 67 338 13,768 
LOS Le eet se 86 88 266 10, 738 
LOS 2s eee An 111 116 497 23,390 
1933: Caan. meee. 122 125 617 26,558 
TOBA Seeie wee 189 191 1,100 45,800 
LOS DAeeceecdeece 120 120 719 33, 269 
LOS Gree seneee 155 156 709 34,812 
OS i Wiese 274 278 630 71,905 
1OB8 tens he and k 142 147 614 20,395 
939 om. eee 120 122 243 41,038 
1940. 3- 3: See 166 168 894 60, 619 
1041 a me 229 231 658 87,091 
TY DA ee eg as 352 354 492 113,916 
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1944 tad dds 195 199 400 75,290 
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A O4 Oe eters 2 225 228 1, 299 139,474 
TOS zeke ees 232 236 1,173 104, 120 
1048 ere tee. 147 154 674 42,820 
1O49% Seer. nees 132 137 542 51,437 
1950 scr es 158 161 345 192,153 

slotaleenes 7,488 *7,661 *33,491 | *2,471,800 
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* In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 
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favour of the workers and about 30 per 
cent in favour of the employers. Almost 
40 per cent of the total resulted in a com- 
promise or partial gain to the workers, 
about the same proportion as in the last 
three years. Many of the larger work 
stoppages, involving 75 per cent of the total 
workers and causing more than 90 per 


cent of the time loss were settled on a 
compromise basis. Protracted negotiations 
in a number of disputes were continuing 
at the end of the year and settlements 
had not been reported in time for this 
article. 

The time loss of over a million days in 
1950 was the greatest ever recorded in the 


TABLE IT.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, BY INDUSTRIES, 1961-1950* 
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RA co eeusrate Olseacpierec ress 111 9 222 12 24 a I §402 
Sel rete 71 DA Sas cic cect 46 3 120 6 13 3 6 199 
Ade) hose deme ciol lene sched OO 39 3 126 7 12 4 6 197 
Mera ters Seis 2 3 42 8 122 15 20 8 9 §228 
ert | ace tacae 1 2 11 5 133 33 23 8 20 236 
ee). ahs PS ae Serdaone at 1 79 19 14 6 17 7154 
bt PA ye Lp 2 7 8 91 13). 9 1 6 137 
bal eeaomade 1 1 11 4 99 13 12 7 13 161 
17 163 61 1,072 152 3,807 1,164 686 120 405} $7,661 


* In this table, figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of year are counted more than once. 
¢ Two groups in which few strikes occurred are not shown in this table; they are: Finance —1929, one strike; 1942, 
one strike; 1948, one strike; Miscellaneous—1907, one strike; 1918, 2 strikes; 1919, 14 strikes, (general strike); 1920, one 


strike. 


t In this table the manufacturing group now includes shipbuilding since 1901; prior to 1942 shipbuilding bad been in 


the construction group. 


§ In 1943 two strikes involved workers in five industries; in 1946, one strike involved workers in two industries. 
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transportation industry. Other years with 
a high time loss in this group were: 1908, 
442,000 days; 1901, 300,000 days; 1908, 
196,000 days; 1918 and 1919, 129,000 days 
each. In 1950, there were few strikes in 
the mining industry and little time was 
lost, less than four per cent of the total 


for the year. In 1949, the greatest loss 
was in the mining industry, caused by a 
strike of asbestos miners and mill workers 
in various centres in Quebec. In 1947, the 
largest amount of time lost was also in 
the mining industry, because of a prolonged 
strike of coal miners in Nova Scotia and 


TABLE L1.—WORKERS INVOLVED IN STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, BY INDUSTRIES, 
























































1901-1950* 
Industriest 
Trans- 
Year Fishing Mining, etc. portation 
Agri- Log- and Manu- Con- and Trade |Service| Total 
culture] ging | Trapping Coal Other |facturing{|/structiont} Public 
Utilities 
(GQ b sere oe ee 100 8,000 1, 760 1° 125 4,919 2,595 5,547 4 39 24,089 
TOO2R ly ctor, ase 30 30 AIS Bec coeiee 3, 852 3,427 4,800 34 26 12,709 
TOS} Ste ONS A ak eal Fare Nera 4,100 5,410 299 12,219 fe pall 85845) sence 324 38, 408 
OOS FS Sees eel) see Pe 870 184 360 5,151 3,449 1,295 29 82 11, 420 
1905. SOO eee erllinete eee ere 5, 564 281 2,350 1,541 EWE hon orca oe 114 128508 
US ae erty oi ceoIEd ood Sormoo saci 4,549 Pals 7,925 8,261 DC a ones: 58 23, 382 
INS Uy abe eee 3 aie eed dina 75 8,990 3,119 9,151 5, 852 pea eck soos 491 134,060 
LOU Si .l\ Seto el eee ew | tee taere eel sie 3,541 408 10, 296 3, 269 8,547 KOR rr 26,071 
190 Oe toe, call Pees eee pe tical 8,618 490 2,851 3,241 Tbs} amo 40 18,114 
YAR Sees -. ies RG recente Koi hore cece 2,950 399 6, 854 7,418 4,540 LOA ae aera 22, 203 
OD CARR EROS Seka Ride Gast allocel ae xonatee 9,890 65 5,318 8, 580 4,949 150 333 29,285 
19125 te eae 33 620 2,243 2,085 9,525 20, 788 7,012 30 524 42,860 
LOTS sre <a eee Oe 6, 220 4,837 2,008 i2e2i2 10,481 4,459 18 224 40,519 
LOTS Abs. Peet nal eee ieee sits tient ae 2,500 75 4,887 1,879 PSAs coe 123 9,717 
IS iy 6 Reve ec gusts hate agers nial ho Gro. toons Pe ss 2,700 4,242 227 L340 eae eee 133 11,395 
AY Gee I cel cia eat ectintbr n on Aer oe 11,270 2,500 7,260 1, 602 3,104 380 422 26, 538 
LUMI eae emer s wetee iyth 6a ace iad oo eae wac 17,379 Ah ould) 17,857 2,426 9,470 37 776 50, 255 
TOES EE We RAs yl ada aeoee tee ee eae ee 22,920 1, 663 29,105 1,556 17,748 38} 6,556 179, 743 
AN a pal ae 2 eee 2,741 11 10,130 3,438 58,039 14,611 yey) ky ileal 1,801} 148,915 
LNGW AU eae thoes Shes A 3012 hese e 12,128 2,080 24,129 10,069 6,727 586} 1,477| 160,327 
1921. 590 345 100 1, 456 189 19,727 3,940 1,172 130 608 28,257 
LOD DEE: ime cieeet : 250 985 QOKA ZO ree ete ers 10,397 1,868 3, 628 25 147 43,775 
1923) alll see eae BV lacs oa Sea ce 20,814 1,906 7,483 980 DPA Wee ose 69 34, 261 
LOZEG| see acs 1,800 573 Oe 20 ean ae « 6,818 1,049 133 | ee eeeren 2,736 34,310 
LOZ SS aetna sy. cine etter 980 18,672 ll 7,584 1,499 TSI Perec: 72 28,949 
O20 Saal lniseyoeaes tO naa beeence 8,445 35 11,857 1, 208 SLA casenas 24 23, 834 
USA earl Ieee URE a 770 300 GAGE EM eas coonas 930 3, 238 RYAN soem 82 22,299 
LOZS al este ott 1,006 1,500 UBB s 5. csnc ade 5,503 4,298 132 |e eeece 109 17,581 
LO 208 A ae pene TOE Gtes commer 3,045 70 2,868 5, 606 204 36 31 712,946 
LOSO cilia: eee eae 170 700 65228 |ats mace 4,939 1,367 DiS |e sea 86 13,768 
LOST eel eaneyee 236 1,000 DTAPAN a Bich. Sota siAee 5, 406 549 ADLER siete 967 10,738 
LG32E AL eens 1,435 3, 200 Bib 40). oma ee 8,811 IEE AlS pelo a oer loess d one 97 23,390 
1933": 13200) Meossso 250 3,028 400 15,569 254 Sy) 98 54 26, 558 
1934... 93| 5,889 50 11,461 1,373 25, 150 454 465 116 749 45,800 
1935=... 2y Lio eendiog 1,330 6,131 638 14, 568 379 5,592 69 255 33, 269 
1936.. 1,100) 2,605 2,840 8,581 74 15,061 685 3, 291 iy) 558 34,812 
1937. 78} 3,010 800 15,477 2,060 46,344 1, 286 1,441 188 1,221 71, 905 
1938.. 10 870 1,848 5,054 12 7,460 879 2,519 1,489 254 20,395 
O30 ee epee 70 15 31, 102 wal 8,051 533 265 563 208 41,038 
TOA ON Aol Senate 50 1,855 31,052 600 17,018 1,053 6,816} 1,404 771 60,619 
LOST. ee eet BOO |e eosin 38, 136 3,340 37, 838 4,781 1,566 193 937 87,091 
1942. 426 604 3, 260 19,670 2,738 80,037 3,889 2,283 61 774} =113,916 
u ROP et eal ee A 632 |e meee te 59,017 535} 189,656 785 Saree 202} 8,865) 218,404 
poy ee | a Se OO ies eae. nies 11, 180 864 53,093 427 7,484 105} 2,047 75, 290 
1 Oe ees tate. litewa eye een ay oa eta 8 27,422 470 62,788 380 4,322 445 241 96,068 
tee Opel re alee 19, 000 800 21,414 5, 687 86,815 994 3, 645 437 682} 139,474 
LOOT ali ee mokyee 750 45, 467 1,799 41,357 6,091 4,434 880} 3,292} 104,120 
LOSS Meso teeye ¢ T5495 | acs ede criss 14, 695 2,000 18,500 3,337 1,312 239 1,132} 42,820 
LOE Gee hyo tercanal lie epee 4,570 1,558 7,179 31, 739 3, 602 DPA 65 469 51,437 
POSO 9. cl eryotrte res 130 0 4,348 2,910 47,490 2,318 132,595 378} 1,914 192,153 
Total 6,522) 57,500 48,873] 631,610 60,741) 1,079,059) 177,519} 312,287) 9,669} 42,994!12,471,800 











* In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 
} Two groups in which few strikes occurred are not shown in this table; they are: Finance—1929, 11 workers; 1942, 
224 workers; 1948, 110 workers; Miscellaneous—1907, 6 workers; 1918, 157 workers; 1919, 44,399 workers (general strike); 


1920, 119 workers. 


_ .}In this table the manufacturing group now includes shipbuilding since 1901; prior to 1942 shipbuilding had been 
in the construction group. 
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New Brunswick. 


tries combined. 


With the exception of 
1950, 1949 and 1947, during the last nine 
years the time lost in manufacturing, with 
the largest working force of any industry, 
has been greater than in all other indus- 


In 1950, the time loss in 


manufacturing was less than 18 per cent 
of the total and was the lowest recorded 


since 1941. There were few strikes in the 
construction industry and the time lost was 
only two per cent of the total. 

Direct negotiations between workers and 
employers brought about settlement of 54 
of the 161 strikes in 1950, in some cases 
with provincial conciliators acting in an 
(Continued on page 46) 


TABLE IV.—TIME LOSS IN MAN-WORKING DAYS IN STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
CANADA, BY INDUSTRIES, 1901-1950 
























































Industriest 
Trans- 
Year : Fishing Mining, etc. portation 
Agri- Log- and Manu- Con- and Trade | Service} Total 
culture | ging | Trapping Coal Other |facturing?/structiont| Public 
Utilities 

ODS As aa 1,300 130, 000 7,040 90, 675 158, 456 49,155} 300,965 12 205 737, 808 
HOOP ROR) eae oc 3 870 750 IDEN PAU ee  Aepeea aie 1G 22 35,077 35, 507 975 280 203,301 
HORM A Oe cc ccomuets: lhe. see aver ar 49, 200 173,441 7,902 280, 601 147,030 11062208 eeeeeeee 4,577) 858,959 
LODE Ale ermen ay alee oe tas 4,300 792 5,400 129,059 46,4387 6,141 193 568 192,890 
1905... 166700). See |e ees 101,770 1,073 48, 634 29, 289 GROIN Awocn oe 671 246, 138 
IMB 205 | Sven oar Rees eee 146, 622 1,505 143 , 874 65,573 193482 ee 1,354) 378,276 
TIGYO Scie lets tye onee ieee ete 600 102,824 79, 189 168, 652 125, 033 SOs DIS] ae ae 7,320| 520,142 
Fire) (SS een |e ee ee lien ge ee Seva 13, 600 2,050 212,897 33, 292 441,722 LO es ena (035,001 
POGOe | ret he oe Ne at a 6, 500 720, 180 6, 120 89, 850 48,319 OROD4! aa eee 40| 880,663 
DIO dl Bre coat atl elena ores een eee 485,000 6,774 68, 564 115,018 55, 520 AAG Rag. Soe 731,324 
CIEE oes OPE ee | ce acre ceo licveiravene osetie 15137020 2,180 59, 966 199,597 38,991 450 6,580} 1,821,084 
‘Oe Ae ee 198 30, 600 107, 240 45,468 350,027 508, 847 87,938 500} 4,468) 1,135,786 
TROTTER 44M Silt a eel ae 53, 800 562,025 58, 796 213, 860 108, 026 36,447 18} 3,282) 1,086, 254 
TOWER al ei 85 ol ee a es eel ee ee 280, 800 225 176, 854 29,025 PY73 Olas e cee 2,216) 490,850 
LOTTE: oll etre IG AAG oie Ie cee oe 11,907 8,400 38, 123 10, 500 OA OO eerie 1,412 95, 042 
EDC yl te oe re ene 72,387 25,300 92,778 11,563 28, 617 1,130} 5,039) 236,814 
“LCOS eee cme cee geal aed aa eee ae 584, 890 61,790} 367,870 42,402 60,121 481 5,961) 1,123,515 
RS wcll he een 6 exert Pea Reais oc eae 130, 696 16, 693 294, 330 12, 434 129,078 214) 638,975) 647,942 
OTD eels. odes: 62,301 220 383 , 659 104,040} 1,315, 140 353, 627 129,172 8,955) 10,058] 78, 400, 942 
HD Ol esiccraces regs BMD owt ido. 6 ae 99, 920 65, 934 405, 909 94,156 55, 006 6,128] 15,531) 799,524 
1O2Iee 1,160} 11,100 1,400 31,318 1,854 798, 684 134,331 65,621 480 2,966) 1,048,914 
TUR sel eis, be ae 3, 250 16, 290 NSO 48 ieee one 571,864 40,156 93,851 75| 4,627] 1,528,661 
TORRY: he ie eae TILA. 7 etcieae tetas 299, 539 4,124 280, 135 6,912 T3218 ear Bee 675} 671,750 
OR ail Sees 38,000 5,000} 1,089,484].......... 129,278 8,331 FRA tele iia 24,184) 1,295,054 
OPA 25 Ras ee rae 5,355] 1,040, 276 22 135,798 11,435 PGS oa cea o 126) 1,198,281 
MO ZG rent lings neces SPAKE Ms 5 Sp sla ee 35, 193 35 163,417 12,914 TEACH AES cetenae 1,400} 266,601 
BOD eae le stacks. 4,420 300 ORSON tee 37,611 54,567 SOG eet 943 152,570 
NG 2 Si Rel eave sis ae 12,762 4,500 SS OOO Waa waar 39,893 74, 654 SRA Goolds : 1,303) 224,212 
TODO mea 4c cise, HO Ae eh Cae 6, 805 9,080 48, 834 56,354 4,104 500 528} 152,080 
AGS OMA te Sorte. 640 12, 400 DASH SS ln ee ees 40,035 12,367 (Peer sic 1,520 91,797 
TBS dual ede aac 225) 11,400 UVic oe comet eee 149,214 3,346 2OR O00 eee eae 5,605) 204,238 
HORDE alle ennai 9,890 29, 500 ISP, PANO O ers ae Hake 7), WS Ts QO TE rc aeegeee a lteee ceed 412 255,000 
19332... 1,500) 105, 190 6, 500 33,019 14,000 150, 634 3, 186 875 2,383 260 iewolin O40 
1934... 93} 193,558 250 91,459 26, 700 252,009 Pa PHP 629 778 5 eA 574,519 
HORSE 6,745) 35,090 14, 660 65, 707 iy ThA 82,038 846 74, 696 289 861 288, 703 
1936... 4,000} 31,305 40,950 56,042 724 125, 666 1,301 12052 50} 4,907 276, 997 
OS (evs 58] 26,575 1, 600 112,826 26,520 687,510 7,376 14,458) 4,156) 5,314 886,393 
10382. 85 1,750 22,744 21,366 36 81,339 1,328 9,517 3,439 7,074 148, 678 
HIS Oia We veces otes 3 210 40 111, 274 10, 800 81,562 814 325| 18,864 699 224, 588 
Ose cll eRe 200 12,070 68, 763) 7,540 151,081 2,026 15,087 6, 668 2, 883 266,318 
CVA ee ol ENACT ON Mane be. scant 109, 069 82,620} 207,180 12, 662 4,224 760| 13,399} 483,914 
1942... 278 974 10, 000 66,318 63,211 296, 135 4,266 5,439 74 2,407 7450, 202 
IS Sa eee ae ne OL eo ke 204, 980 3,334 777, 661 1,920 18,958 718} 26,340} 1,041, 198 
1h Sa Seay [ROR CREEP iL AS | Riera Hee oe 28, 507 864 401,385 1,212 45,426 334| 12,266 490,139 
Pe ON MR ee AS: ere eRe ec etc ce Nore Ye 183, 102 396| 1,238,901 2,948 28,096 3,220 757| 1,457,420 
OA Gees 2 csi ne 450,000 8,360 43, 854 185,622) 3,760, 299 6,995 52,338 3, 743 5,182) 4,516,393 
INOUE rtd heateeaee eee 150 31,000} 1,314,334 45,443 877,077 44,362 74,271 1,281 9,472) 2,397,340 
ES, ec ch enerer ene CHAGOO etree eaten 303, 639 5,3800| 487,532 39, 666 26,176) 2,890} 9,255) 1885, 793 
yd ewan tele oad nis Dee ee 26, 850 3,103} 504,533} 433,022 41,120 45,551 5,500) 3,988] 1,063, 667 
BOG «eens ee 520 1,540 14, 925 32,8795 245,346 28,866} 1,007,920] 10,867) 46,180) 1,389,039 
Total .|..15,619|1,150,957| 538, 679|11, 951,988) 1,622, 968/17, 541,981) 2,690,185] 3,457,427 86,533} 335, 841) 140,433,831 


days; 1948, 1,535 days; Miscellaneous—1907, 6 days; 
t In this table the manufacturing group now inc 











{ Two groups in which few strikes occurred 


the construction group. 
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are not shown in this table: they are: Finance—1929, 150 days; 1942, 1, 100 
1918, 522 days; 1919, 1,033,770 days (general strike); 1920, 4,570 days. 
ludes shipbuilding.since 1901; prior to 1942 shipbuilding had been in 
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TABLE VIII—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, 
CONSTRUCTION BY INDUSTRIES, 1901-1950* 
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*In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 
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TABLE IX.—WORKERS INVOLVED IN STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
CANADA, CONSTRUCTION BY INDUSTRIES, 1901-1950* 
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4 (Vee ce CORR ese oe lets (Sib Meee Set tettice (Prac eo Mee iees [botnets Soe B rena ie aor 545 1,053 
LOST," SRR ea emeeie 2 Be | mar ea BETS ce See iG teenies oe OS Talley ee ree 1,166 4,781 
IRA See arelAo ot ae oar Do a aire cee save nee dacs rena 10 300 707 3,889 
OCR ae ee cor eee PO ee = es Ola (Re ee tes QO Mle ae cree aie 368 785 - 
OS Aa ee a fe tee a sta CP all Se wean eet ne ns Rill Roe Mee es Be ON Se in PN ch estar 427 
VSS cag een cop PaEY Meee Oe SOD RRA teeetnn | hecom tees ae A I'S Se ye Ramet ie brent eather ier 380 » 
IEG, SRS ale eee eae Seen CLO PA eee ate be Sele cee Bir moO 90 Dsl ie he eens ace 994 
OA. Mee et meE Sods snon otteee GMOS Ui cette ree |e cic. comes Pret ntcke la ohare Ave Aaiee er oe e 6,091 
ROG Seem AOS on esters 3 ete tt es Rea es eee bee te Ae ee U5 cleevmecr We a. oes ee SOD Ll 
4 Oeste x as oes cee» BG) Diner tie nae taser mack ees lo os ei cr ee AER oR: gen hala gerenan a Meeebras 3, 602 
TOROS aR acne Ales ee eee eae a 2 OO ll ae eee i. one (ol Rete OOS Pe ott PRR ee eae Re ean Ae 60 2,318 

ARGON DS OS ee eAe ota 143 , 254 15,177 938 4,437 3,993 9,720 177,519: 
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*In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once, 
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TABLE X.—TIME LOSS IN MAN-WORKING DAYS IN STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
CANADA, CONSTRUCTION BY INDUSTRIES, 1901-1950 














Buildings Canal, 
and Railway Bridge Highway Harbour, Total 
Structures Waterway 

CUTAN Mal [Poe cape 150 160 100 49,155 
D4 DOTS ey SR. nelle. Ueto Se eee 40 60 35,077 
139, 568 624) eee Aes 65060 lever. aan 147,030 
AA QD! on Ok Pele oe eee | eee Peete Pile mre. antec: fre 46,437 
28,359 SO be eee AE es pee rane. 850 29,289 
Gor PSO TS ee. 2 he int See ee nl) Ta | ecacrelt ae CP oe: 65,573 
123,776 1,012 200 AG Wine ee Ss apa eal ies Re, Seek eae 125,033 
29,642 2 D2Dh | ss Mea eee DAU) legen tel eos tee : 33, 292 
43,279 3,100 600 LAQ5ON etre ciete: 48,319 
11D 655. Se cee oer tls eee 1,740 300 115,013 
1995673 ee sep ane eee eee SOS a ate oe Ree eee 199,597 
69,566 398, 786 3,445 2 ADO Mt Ae oe ieee ; 508, 847 
92,701 123700) |e eee eal eters cena 2,000 108,026 
27,950 890 NOi pal hain’ 96 brea.) Bol roles atte ob a ae 29,025 
10; 4857 | Pee ae Ree eee epee de pou Sy pecan eer ils 10, 500 
GuSbO: Woe CENA EN a eae At A aie eter An eee bot 11,563 
40, 982 14.0 )5| Sue aoe 2 esl cea etnies 150 42,402 
TQ: AB A ee AU se OR oh AoC ee Ran eee ee OO A I Sea ew nie || ene ge 12,434 
302,119 83.000. I eee 40 Wel, 89) 353, 627 
58,357 270 LOO7 |e aGarca cee. 3,354 94,156 
Bye py le lee Shiva 8 alae if BOO SRS es sAcsivae tell ween s Glens 134,331 
303064 toe eee SAD Lis AMS Se 505 40, 156 
5,469 OO Wee ater 5, re Wet |e eoeetra ae never 943 6,912 
8) 181e |e ey eas a ee ls ee Ree ae ee 8,331 
TOP 215 pA Bl hs Se ety Seats Ene | Sai ote ee tea ot Nndearaime eS. RAS ten tea g Sara ay 11,435 
LOL 406 oe Seale See eee Sane eee 2,270 12,914 
D4eo02 lRomeene Cees Da ee ee S| i Ce = ie) rae ene ne Maer 54,567 
Tc AUN hc.d So anaoa sh 9 2,000 345 74,654 
HOSEL alee See Se eT ee Ce || tee ae eee 10 56,354 
11,198 120 Se eee Ae 25 150 IP ho) 
ACH HG ier eee 340 (ht ies be Rees he 3,346 
AV TSO le MERE SEER ee x Be See Parente, Sn A eee anicuctcte eye eines 7,257 
Ae GY ain bevel ta.d ae YAU Re ed te We ey coh diel SN rae Ide os ean ca 3,186 
ZlOOG eee eee 126 DOME: Se Rel eee, eee ee 222 
LG AV Naeiawe.!| eee see eee 87 240 846 
AQ Wes, Peet | foe Scene SOO sie eee ase 1,301 
2,087 125 310 AU7. OO Gl Wee rine eer 7,376 
OOS Shes acer eh Renee AOS | Pea Rene. nee 1,328 
2G eRe ae ae |e Meee SO 4a te, Aa ee 814 
13308). Ce ae se Oe ee || ee Fae RR | ae one cine cee Wetec ee 2,026 
Q: SOO. cee ee arr elle ote mae Ss O00 04 |e t sais mettre 12, 662 
3420's ee ane eee eee 50 300 4, 266 
A [S65] 0 eee ROA EO Sek eee DOSE eerie ee 1,920 
1: 910) ee Se Oe ee ee ee See eee | Se eee Score peers 1.212 
DS SAS lone eee», Ae ee ae LOO: SSP merce eee See ee ee 2,948 
GLBSH Ale Bees Neetawonte| Sete mere 438 22 6,995 
44 DG2 dee ace MERIT al ee ae hee ee | rer reed 100 44,362 
Oey. ie | A ete See II Se ee ane 160 id eh panne oP) Aas |e, ea eS ea 39, 666 
AA TOO: el Ree Re eh Sens oy Pe ee Menem Reerl | Cee cients Paci [ erences hetero ects 41,120 
D8 S86 1 Cp kee hee eat = BAe See re ermal ares, ene eke 28, 866 
2,116,657 455, 685 6, 682 24,120 34,706 2,690, 185 
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TABLE XI.—_NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BY INDUSTRIES, 1901-1950* 























Electric |Other local Tel i 
Pons Steam Railways an Water Air r ees | Electricity! Miscel- Total 
Railways | and Local | Highway | Transport | Transport Tel oI and Gas laneous ae 
Bus Lines | Transport a ae 

CHOLES oc ia re 3 2 1 Gul ie ated lh sap eee ol J nel haere wee gee 13 
HOO Zs teeters otes 5 3 1 iT. i etl A oeteaa 2 5. | | Rc paereeme coe 21 
HOU: ate erica 9 3 7 Dy AED see dat ees 2 Lae CBee chs. tots 27 
CY Sa eae SE AR es o> | ae Md IY (ile ge ee AA ies Wee HAY lara; AROS oe 6 
TQOS sre ole « 1 BM Aeneas Srila stot nce Et Rare rter, eee elena eel tire stats 10 
EH Gi eer esi aha 7 5 4 © aE Age ee acts Tal es Reis. sets MWe ert: 20 
MOO Ga tks sles A Seve ate ested 6 ls eee ee). 4 dp eee ee 26 
NOOSE bese ces 2 1 1 OY | ee eee Soe lie ew, Severe rch oeall eats care, ork valle, aye eeu ae ote ff 
MOO GES re cre 2 2 1 Cie pare ya ee te an oPe ANN | Bie doce Seah ceil omslee> ats wlsito’s 11 
LOW OR fea ste c 8 Lg | Pornvesac es cece DPR ee tert 3 1 10D ee ree be 13 
AS Ee a 4 1 5 A Ree ate 1 1 1 17 
HOU DR G2 ok ets 13 2 4 (Bl 5 See 1 Dial Wes has tersie ata 28 
HRS ror 5 5 3 SME Bore avater 1 Een eee oie 23 
OTH ak ahe © 2 aera ieee 1 ee tet eon (aba Tt, eA Bt ay ee Be ee ee SI ape Oc 4 
RE NL ES e ctatte, Weete | orient ciaeal oft, stall PMI es iaraofe-« licuae ase. cuw.s etre Aas Ure ea srs niltay ater e eycke > ie ae eg 5 
EOLGR soc ate 12 3 5 1 le See ae il 4 3 29 
OLY haan aie 10 5 3 Dae castes 3 5 1 32 
MOL SHee. os se 13 9 5 Biulepris ed ot ats, « 3 6 3 47 
LOU cst 4 11 4 tel | coke, ae ta 5 2 1 30 
TA SIS See a 2 4 4 +O are open late a pest (ct meee op 6 1 27 
MODI cts 1 u 2 AA ae Sora tee Re rie i UR | Sree Or oe, Oe Q 
NOU DR os skis 2 3 7 DN Bae Rie AR tay AME tr, fac 5 ee. Si ete Ses rail avohee 9 
Gp Seas ae 1 2 1 OWE wie altars DEN ces heen 11 
ODA or ow we TI Ns eee Pe Seis Sst apa a i Me [Cae ea tie ies Aa ne 7d a Rey Wee | ee ee A Pee PR 3 
MSD Sper ave chisel ea Maree este ait ate wiscetesdllecscapetihe cond ots, ASHE ew asta. DG hirernete ee elt a ee 5 
DEAT aohee2az,,8 Gal Rental | Rey ee een Bret oke AS Se ieee Sore oll avis & laces oll oe er eeeesietcts tall mane oie espero 4 
ORT is eh epee 9 igh eee a ee 3 11. ee ee Ve Rh emer ine Se allemeeet eat ce 4 
OVS) OY Sat A Gs Sa ae 3 Ft Ke ea Semele We Tie ee ae oe Uae ee et? 2 | ome Ree aaite (nasi ae eS aay, oc > 
DODO os eevee il 1G he eee ea ind | ee he ote | State ctr otal litte owes terete ones ota eae: 3 
HGR) erica Dicer den eee Feral craesy a Senet oy LE Be ee ate | eee, area lata aa a. treet tall ee cea eae egereeer 3 
TEOPUT RS ba dee i) Re ran As | ce A (ga Di Wie nee aA soem ste: 5 I ei rue 2 7 3 
Fh 5) ae ernnee | an Une mney | CC SR te ate MSN na ee A Co, cena ilo, Wa ore hove ate ell eyoite ee iene go. €70.6)| ume aieit ee oucheken pete sae evohegenete 
HOD Gees sere lian hier brntielll caawawites 1 SPM Se meee Se Sirove a cyte etoile weal oe cole oe Pos 1 3 
HO emer vention |e Cw ett ey Cachet tall nonstate isonet LQ ee An aetee:. | ok ee PEI | eta, see ra caccitar aaa pers ote 10 
ICES char, ete al eeeoe eee een 1 2 Dh) ll eS SE ic ek AIR thts a oll Reaste ecaeetatare 14 
HOS OR, aac TR ot eno, 2 4 Sel rae rete Ale athe wia Cietecel| Preece ctixnegetatece 2 15 
ICP57( Slee ea a5 Er gemeenee eae, ae 1 2 i La art Se RP Ne | Oe oy || ane eS Oued ieee, te cae 16 
NOSES). Oetcoyes oan) | a elon (Or 3 al ee coe tart, MiBwae /? Coat alls seats inet tata 3 9 
G3 Oa cats iL NE SA ae oe (ae ee ei St oe ea GS re |e atid rebate | earner BN Eke 4 
TOA) AOS ee | Nana ary Wiehe emer Z Belt eae al inc pee eas I i Be ae ee nto Cae 7 
OU Se ae 3 1 2 78 ls ORC eis) HERES OE (in TEE rol ICC nen oie 13 
iY Oe 1 Bh (eePaariesa ae 4 Salim oe sce 1S | ae ee ho 1 15 
AOA Sis «or. s 1 4 1 17 le See ks ceria os. oc casas eres 24 
Oe aaa | tennant Ae 3 4 OU crtcasts tl Piacr een ater 2 ‘| 13 
OA ree pila st 4 2 Bae es: Sater 1 1 1 12 
HOA Gi rcrante. 8 i 4 3 eae LA Ae 1 1 2 20 
VG oe ae ee 5 5 gl Re oP aS MER ce Neen ore {Ul leer siees ree Fs 23 
BOAR Ss dates 1 1 6 a ee eer I we ve ere aha 23 aia-btreciei| eetmeeste peters 14 
OO ee aI tree ae 3 3 Dap || Ae oon ere ee 1g Ve a leas tae g 
OES eee 2 3 2 DAlter s: SARs 1 Ee ere ee 12 

Total 126 98 110 243 1 36 51 21 686 

















* In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 
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TABLE XII._WORKERS INVOLVED IN STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES BY INDUSTRIES, 1901-1950* 







































































Electric |Other local s. 
ee Steam Railways and Water Air Sates Electricity| Miscel- Total 
cer Railways | and Local | Highway | Transport | Transport Ralonhone and Gas laneous 
Bus Lines | Transport P 

OO. eee 5,056 43 11 ADD AG cc ee seb. nea 1252 cere D087) 
1902/2 oe oe 477 1,095 300 2-51 Onilar ee tecnee 13 BAD Maat ae eee 4,800 
1903 tae foe 1,207 2,860 1,983 2 SAB ALES Semcon ee 47 2008 2 een ee 8,845 
1904 2. Ake 1 QOS eo tales. seit DEY la vema torr at 64 ile fete eeeretien: All cee caen eee 1, 295 
LOOSE Aye tee 500 hcth elon Ae APA 12a e Soran SA Nene cette aa cir ner ene 1,813 
O06 See. ee 1,097 608 436 YA Rates otocan ceoe Oy Mal eae tert Od emer Sea 5 c 2,374 
LOO Vertetecee L145 Wien, eee 911 SiC2iel eee eee 524 GO levee sree 6,376 
OOS Re ecru 8, 100 85 22 SAO MS rie rc. cl oetengs crea Sete ste crreaaie tea eee 8,547 
1900S ee cee 118 112 18 1; AB DS ia eects Ber Mace istepee eels eee ENE Ue ee ee 1,703 
GLO ere 3, 685 600 Sse omer LE Lisp ita matoo he ae 2 40 30) Wee arapet eee 4,540 
CD Hs reel eoe 1,854 30 885 ACL: owed’ come 100 60 30 4,949 
LOD Ae cee. 3, 962 210 1, 105 Ile OO Fees ae i lee 195 300 SI Aenea 7,012 
IMG Ae caer 1 Das, 1,100 707 (205 eee 320 Bye Aa Dieses Be os 4,459 
TOTES ee eileen cms ile 1 EO eee a eee ee ay dike rackorcrallat cto icin aac 103 Se Ree 253 
LOLS Re ell Seiten een Huds ok cre  Seocee Careeenye ne Be 1140 A Mies. belsaame nek D2OOU Fae e tee ae 1,340 
LOLG RA Rare 818 615 1,107 OO, otaae okb, ke 22 135 307 3,104 
LO erences 1,866 3,612 670 L820 Geo ee 579 273 650 9,470 
LOTSA pace 7,926 3,507 821 35 QA GA ee eer 659 587 942 17,748 
LOOSE Se eee 427 Ae 4,456 1-184 ae ee 544 937 1, 250 12,574 
1920 ae eee 175 3,094 807 PIA VET || irre eid ie Pb arn Hein aeatncay 388 40 6,727 
TO 2 toe 153 212 121 AA TA Rak colse: ahoesieaa: eet DO OUN ee, esi Jey apes Tav72 
Iie Sa AAS 185 130 194 SAL LO a eta as erecta epee titre ae eae etait ea mieciete arte 3,628 
JOP RY eta ace 30 321 (ti De 126 te eae eee ol oa eee es LS Niet eee 2,572 
1024 Cee HONE aa oes Sate all besarte ac rele ee ene BES eel Ceram eae th it nate Sak tage epee Rote ce 133 
LODE cee tals eae eee ellie Cemeteries reve IDA ee adh b aaae Golthee Ee eee 2 ee nse 131 
TOD G 2. Proce Rie ceche Ses tere ITS ara Se ne |e eee ee 515 WN each nk civ sucee eel ae RUE eke eee 515 
LOD ye. ts Kelsie os RE Reem ee eee 201 LOB cite ome ROA sear nee cae CHR ee aiete ee es eee 326 
O28 ek Biel ie aes Bone etal eve ee See 119 13) A caPheceee ek Miksincmiac cee taliay Cake ee | oc eet ete ae 132 
19208 ie cete: 68 BOs Renee LOO Nk See. Bc ene et ee reece Cline eerie 204 
IRD. once oes D3 Dil Ramet tces etal ma cen rae ee AS Ws eS Bei Ee a copecern mavellts eae Bream ious Scar eee 278 
LOS URI ic xiilieeers Co eel ieee ers OEE litte ene epee QOL R sane te teteyee elle eae erat eve 170 ac cee 451 
CRD re ee rere ee | eee Son eae ce eee. PR er lea eect ad mrt. 50 IGOR OSES once OD aeRO oon oo 
1983 tere cS eee eee cee 13 S00 Wituasen ve Aish eee eet tees cee 9 322 
1 O34 ook ae Ee Ree eee Ween rere es es lates aeers ee AGS YF ae eas eeance Raliesie dee EN Mase OI See Te meiave kml (Cees prerie 465 
LOS SEE Saas. eee ee. 171 190 DDB DAB ceoh axe et M ior eesietaccye Sesteuet| 0 Stehe cet, eee eee 5, 592 
BLO fers can ot 5) 0 Wares Sa Se 2,149 1085 Noe ee et Alls: Recciekans oie Seema Meee 57 3, 291 
LOS oe ele eee eee PAIL 11 D409 MRS cscccc ch ORES) 'ovaiteteorevees tee <llareteun carte cca tee | eters neuen aaa te 1,441 
LOS Se eNom emer Cone tom eas 925 1 Ree BIO E AR a Pre eee et, (eat, Be alse pedeee tk 164 2,519 
1OSO seh eee SOSihae eer: ce ello eee eee 185: a) Pe Pee tall eens erie etekc tate eee ed eee 265 
L940 Se ere ees elle, saa sree 225 GAO OTE Se ee eal enh. cermee ie nes eee oR ene eee 6,816 
194 Ve cee 355 176 79 OSG ie san cle ia.ctl tle atin Re hel eee | ieee eee 1,566 
194 Deporte ita Ae) a 505 126409 Geeta: oe ere Oe Gere he eee 17 2, 238 
1943 ee heer. 98 3,093 64 4,506 O51 Fl yee etal tare cee el occa ee ee 8,712 
SOA Ae Seema tretitey, Mioe te: 7,034 83 PAU Ci Patna Breet its Bie recs Gai Se 116 45 7,484 
OA OR er eas See ee 2,613 140 1438 Gil eres oy ee 22 100 61 4,322 
1946. seer: ie 146 118 aL OLA eee eee 40 81 62 3, 645 
MOA each eer See 3,106 201 Lda eae Stee | preci ee Oi eeeate taupe 4,434 
1948 2 eer oy. 12 66 357 ST TA eee seen Rita SS coe eee ees eee eee 1,312 
Gag ahi er ok Were eects 308 365 I EY AN lic aeneatn Ga e Gil Ue Ad Seat [ace eee 2,255 
1950S eee 128,006 3,060 180 S5 Gar net ers 300 193 Sek oe see ae ee 132, 595 

sc Osballl eee 170, 242 42,128 20,556 66,118 951 3,655 5, 003 3, 634 312, 287 

















* In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 
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TABLE XIII.—TIME LOSS IN MAN-WORKING DAYS IN STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES BY INDUSTRIES, 1901-1950 ; 





























Electric |Other local Talootank 
Pre eee pea ne cath ee ener Air : : eae 5 ee penn Total 
ailways | and Loca ighway | Transpor ransport | m7, and Ga ; s ' 
Bus Lines | Transport : % Telephone f reais 

NON chal ers 300, 088 340 22 Ci ilel (that 8 a Aen el bene nena ee COs | Reetetecare, cee ote 300, 965 
Ri ices cite 13, 827 3,875 600 13 64-0 epee nee 255 St OUm eran ees 35,507 
MS be cia! ste 63 , 850 8, 560 35,066 CU od le ans So See 20 LCOOR cca een oe 196, 208 
WOO we apot sete GOHAN) | oes Ve As rR CL eee eee SOO. race coastal erect 6,141 
DU) sravays scene 58,000 Ob Gia linn teeta, -.gttae Biel oapeoer VO 5 |e Sesetcrctvn cee eater 6 Si 63,001 
BE Sn wha 5,927 7,444 1, 686 PLO i Meets bos ae AMOS 20 NAres a cee seen lan ee, 19,348 
ROU tations ODOM ela cami es 6§, 820 PAW ew cn avedees 2,342 AO eed oops aes 36,518 
OOS Reis aictos 440, 400 170 22 LUO: |p wee rote sally taGaeur Senate uillspskarste. 4 avetcus tl Saceers alias 441,722 
OOO Protec a 2,584 450 100 CD20" || eeeeeaee te lttde were smote |B mney 9 os hall At ear cia 9, 654 
OL Oe agai fee 47,470 Ti Saas aed oe 1S 57 ene ee 40 SOE peer 55, 525 
iE ace irra 32,566 30 2,885 CUBIS oo path end 100 240 30 38,991 
UE aoe 73,981 735 5,335 LAY alls sco 5 Hee 630 Bin lO Gene atorecteree 87,938 
MUU Bayete) = roe 18, 656 7,670 3,314 37043) | ease ee 2,560 204 prey cree 36,447 
OLA Wy. cc lee eat ac o-- USO) core Sie dards elie SoM Sie exci een | ee kaa ts A iP 250 Peete 1,730 
ees ame Teal siae Myre Belle e gas. secpenes eos PAU MOT 6 scooters orc. om Op On 32500), | Aerie aera 24, 700 
OL O ene eters 6,965 3,020 16,091 300 /al ieee rst 66 809 1,366 28,617 
MOM derek re 13,392 17,005 3, 735 OSMAN oaks 8 car ale 4,802 2,517 3,900 60, 121 
OU Steve cue ts 56,099 18, 241 4,770 293130) peace rn 8,170 4, 850 7, 768 129,078 
ihO UC eee ere 1,727 41,186 43 , 562 908 lets paeA eet = 4,056 13,173 7,500 129,172 
WPS sarees 5, 653 14,347 5, 864 PTE TA alee da, poate otc Otis ook! 2,875 320 55,006 
iP aa ae 46, 167 7,324 171 SiBb2 aie, fe aweadier boos eames EE Yell abe cel OR 65, 621 
re 40, 840 4,431 1,080 CEs UO | alan, Goh coact wel |S See ae ae ah Mears ae abe Pare ap Ai cd 93, 851 
1923......... 15 921 700 CASA 2) OO ee ae lls eects ac UB LUA leirarseec o Bae cco'6 73, 218 
MO DAT reise SRS | occu we tet toe 0 ROO ZI aPC kage Moca |e aera TRY al lhc aoe Gc Sc aeRO aaice 777 
‘I DYAS.,. 6 npevtaca Ses he, sh Gecl eR on | eR acre acl ecco PR. | ae ews notin 7A kal Rete roesciceteate ella iseea ean: 2 269 
OD Guests te |e cet ees elit, setae uke | were ale iv ce G12) lho tarde cote PG yes Joon” ce Ie Beetren 5 col TAS DD oe 1,612 
CPA OS rr bes | eee ott Din lena eee oer 521 Lia PNG) aan Aereet eee ens al CDA ait allem ttn 6 kObIE 896 
SIPS AEE SIS Crete eae nk aanameae dean 2,730 PAU | be eel Reet nich Al eerie en Crea kts oats aes to, ome 3, 100 
7. eee 68 Oe Ae tae 4 OOG Wiese exerce 1k tm, veh aber eer i eet Nn: remreneee 4,104 
OR) 55 eee SLU eectemgic act OO ee 8 Oe od Reco Bee nisin oe ll cree ea | ete eee 652 
UBER Se Acces ea ce ee | ROR ene ee tO. | rcechcnene eran SECU | Mens ab Seat all ateieds a oe POU Ve sath Ris 0 20, 900 
00:5 ree | Re re [ire Pray OI A iA i oll cs star cithes chsh A ct ollececeamedee ans » vtec ere ctauerer ence lle educa, cree corel tullu ease eyegerar vera (a epenate ake @ 
ICSE, 2 taco tcl ladeer tines AOal oreo enencnonn 25 UE aes A ote bash lar ekers ee Oca wee 100 875 
BY a cee) Sadlidleencipieyey shai | otic ce encanto eae Oy nee dei Bs, ra hair here nied ir decker eae cnned| Laelia corse 629 
ORS, Sotho an] eer ace are 171 350 PG UGS ene PON a te eA A Ar tar, ie COC Pa 74, 696 
BOO cosh IOP a Aaya tebe Boeke 6,435 OSs Nice 2 Pat tate lec Sc meetin ne ate rere 522 12,052 
INES cic eremateca lebegetkemee usr 126 33 APSO OPM ee wre tn ceseell ss eucr ect ecaks rcbellllaretonnten orcosare|lalisnatay Meter 14,458 
OS Sipmreere cei) |e misneeteee eee Dats cha selal sy<tepeie 6, 142 yprlO SU eg eels ae aia sea ripe ecreseked| Ike rantohe en 215 9,517 
HOBO his. fa COM Re cetera rnacctoeate 2 Dal ee pp ee atone It eal esi eo are ner hall lnete aaa aaa 325 
OAONS, aie cy sl accep choc eel te mena eeeras 3,800 TELE 28: ciy, es vie) /o ke ee reg Ne acne sean eal ueeeks caceke ace 15,087 
OAL resteeeicle 390 880 809 Daa T all oye Ry At eee tol wes a Paceteneieets re | Sh eirmod tae 4,224 
ih): DAS aeaeree oO Aliamgoeennes dinate 775 BOD ea gous. “fe BA leer earpeter st 100 5,439 
CS ae 98 7,158 250 11,392 GO bss To aera ele e mee.» carat ere, aie nr ae 18, 958 
1 SS ee aS 44,017 955 Ora ceive pease atell ofan ae 47 68 45,426 
OLAS Se or es ae oe 24, 668 504 DPA, |B appesac tn 88 250 61 28,096 
HOA Gee ae. 73 408 322 OEY on comeon oF 10 526 127 52,338 
NA Seek ctf vol|tetelsiovsievarouaye« 64,971 1,855 4S Ona Rete tea detccd eral lssancietsneteueterate On| eeckscerske Deere 74,271 
OSS oe 5 48 300 3,083 PPC ate 5 At ne Ondo 1A Ga Saeeae ong |Poonos cae oc 26,176 
0) Sed ae 4,700 2,251 DG), BOOM EI etree tee D5 OME gets AEs Oa ty eee: 45,551 
GO cto 1,000,054 2,110 615 DR SAD Meer meets 1,350 O48 far Pee 1,007, 920 

Mo tales. 2,239, 788 294, 500 163, 269 660, 624 60 30, 674 46,435 22,077 | 3,457,427 
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TABLE XIV._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1950, BY INDUSTRIES 





Strikes and Lockouts} Workers Involved Time Loss 
Industry Per Cent Per Cent Man- Per Cent 
Number of Number of Working of 
otal otal Days Total 
ASricuCUMres. Kos csc wis ois oth oi aiecets Sele, ole a o.e Pele Means eee, [oro Geet cee TOO | eee oP ete ae cll ot coe oe eee icc Svc cee | berate een | rece 
Logging 1b aca caccds ANSE hee sce eee Tete oe ee 1 6-6 130 0-1 520 0-0 
Hishing andelrapping.2 aes eee eee ee 1 0-6 70 6-0 1,540 0-1 
METERS (2) torches ee earache ease oe haaas Re ar 15 9.3 7,208 3-8 47,800 3-4 
(Cer NON a: Sains, POE MRR MR MEET OL on ATICE HO OR rier 11 6:8 4,348 2:3 14,925 1-0 
Oya yess Sees BING, Ged Gh aE RR ed Soe titel ake 4 2-5 2,910 1:5 32,875 2-4 
Manutackuring ee ie te cee ee ier. 99 61-5 47,490 24-7 245,346 17-7 
Veretabletoodss ete... -ackrs ieee s acitatena es 1 0-6 230 0-1 1,035 0-1 
A Wel orKeret ope nite MoCo pile) eeerneect Aaah ane an eee ied ian Ee et at casa htroiste of Sead! twa aiec Get ol te omiot ee Rorallotio Moc < -~ 
Rubber and its products (including synthetic)... 5 3-1 1,906 1-0 4,176 0-3 
FA namie TOOUS a atork Aer es Se See eeer  ctee ene oe 3 1-9 137 0-1 1,140 0-1 
Boots and. shoess(Leauuer) cay a Seee ao teers 3 1-9 309 0-2 9,540 0:7 
Fur, leather and other animal products.......... 3 1-9 205 0-1 3,480 0-3 
Mextiless clothing FOccm ue rhiih sii mits oleic eer 20 12-4 3,494 1-8 55, 604 4-0 
Pulp, papemand paper products sae sees eae ess 2 1-2 423 0-2 3,900 0:3 
IPiousumtoves ool yololbilnbnyees yess cveecenin nenoacue 1 0-6 q 0-0 250 0-0 
Miscellaneous wood products.................--. 16 9-9 2,763 pale 4 14,998 1-1 
IWetal proc UCts cerca ae ener er enti Cece cee 40 24-9 37,306 19-4 136, 136 9-8 
dE EF OULG P Wewaplec RINE hopes BER ASE es Sree aro 26 16-2 84,011 17-7 86, 898 6°38 
IN OR=METTOUS Sits SALE te ak ee eI ae eee 14 8-7 8,296 ea 49, 238 Gd. 
Sip ULC Bee ee eels eae ee tpt a ee ee 1 0-6 507 0-3 11,000 0-8 
Non-metallic minerals, chemicals, etc........... 3 1-9 151 0-1 2,023 0-1 
Miscellaneous products sere meee eee ee eae 1 0-6 55 0-0 2,065 0-1 
ConStructioni)) say osaea wae ores Mankipihitaot or 13 8-1 25318 1-2 28,866 2-1 
Buildings anGistrocuiresinn cntaeee vei seer eee 12 7:5 2,258 1-2 28, 836 2:1 
PRTG 2 2 oo ois ios chs oo Bs ace lem esther ee beve acy ec a ale. Ae evel Vs cPeerey eos oe ey chet NIRS STOO| (CRESS nent A | es eye 
Bride. (2). 5 SP ieipanet ge scoe eit gras ol AUTO ats Sa rae te enero |e eo eet | ze oP Ces Acar oo || ecg eg 
TTI WEY cho soho chia ccsce! pale protec tt perpbeve rem tare Syst PO Ste PEI, ROR DREN] eee cere eet: | ete eee heel ee 
Canal, harbour, waterway......... Sipiio/Asoits «forte hah |v Suet eltetecpecto| elec cere. Rien eee: |lcne toverenetetetr fa | ay Gaahoe wee ecy acl tetera iets sgeana eae ea 
Mis cellaneousivsunc aes cattails 1 0-6 60 0:0 30 0-0 
Transportation and Public Utilities.............. 12 7:5 | 132,595 69-0 |1, 607,920 72-6 
Steany raillwaysue were: cate a een rent 2 1-2 128,006 66-6 {1,000,054 72-0 
Electric railways and local bus lines............. 3 2-0 3,060 1-6 2,110 0-2 
Other Jocal and highway transport.............. 2 1-2 180 0-1 615 0-0 
Water transportindacin oFacesrtnccmnce ae coe ae tys 2 1-2 856 0-4 2, 843 0-2 
IA UPPATISP OT GS fie avale ayes wesc saens Reais Si oteie Seether Pe Reto Nara detene SIA cease AE rey Sieh eee | eee soo | 
flelesraph anditelephone: sees. s.r ect 1 0:7 300 0-2 1,350 0-1 
lechiciby cand. Cas aerate eee ee ee 2 1-2 193 0-1 948 0-1 
Miscellaneous tic ga Oe cee ace LET oe Es oc | Svethcich eee baie ches Raa | crore feral ese ee coe cain |e Oe | 
1b (aed Re CS CAS A cry Pe fee ee 7 4.3 378 0-2 10,867 0-8 
|W LVEF 1 16 2a ap opie Seine, On wae or eC eR 7 ema (PRIS AA al be ee er Seas aed Poe taal mal et | Bee il ee oes 
Services. perce had acess tel ae cece PRE eo 13 8-1 1,914 1-6 46,180 3-3 
IPO nrORNe hoousavcrngntone (Me aeons Waancandn so. ander 2 1-2 1,159 0-6 26, 860 1-9 
IR COTES LION « oicds can ere Ae ee er ee ee ee 1 0-6 11 OF07) 140 0-0 
Businessrand personal aqn.caiee seo es eee 10 6-3 744 0-4 19,180 1-4 
TRotali Gaveae ser. adage ose oat 161 100-0 | 192,158 100-0 |1,389.639 160-0 


(1) Non-ferrous smelting is included with mining; erection of all large bridges is under bridge construction; water 
service is under public administration. 
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TABLE XVII.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1950, BY NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED 








Strikes and Lockouts 


Workers Involved 


Time Loss 














Number of Workers Involved Per Cent Per Cent Man- Per Cent 
Number of Number of working of 
Total Total Days Total 
nclert!) O-eeen a Ae a ACRE.” ea 5 3-0 31 0-0 men 0-1 
OFAN CSUN Ger OU eet we alan nes, Meeacen. coe SRE ewcts ab a 37 23-0 1,018 0-5 16,015 1-2 
DOLAMOA ENC ers NOU sera. coe ost ehe a tees ie as ote 31 19-3 2,109 1-1 27,922 2-0 
LOO AN GeunGdet OU Ole gents <n oles Pee cierto sith heseeasdca 65 40-4 14,991 7:8 152,870 11-0 
HUOraMcdmIn der le OOO awom.. se de teintade tis... a. 12 7-5 8,260 4-3 110,775 7:9 
1ROOO an CeOwGieee me Sees, Sree see sc ocetGh once. 11 6-8 165,744 86-3 | 1,080,740 77°8 
SOLS be Le Peed i See a 2 ae aa 161 100-0 192,153 100-0 | 1,889,039 100-0 








TABLE XVIIE.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1950, BY TIME LOSS 
































































































































Strikes and Lockouts Workers Involved Time Loss 
Number of Man-Working Days Lost Per Cent Per Cent Man- Per Cent 
Number of Number of working of 
Total Total Days Total 
= ee ° oe 
Wireter: 100 temeesevey, ceri wiicetra ee Setar cuca ete steers Do 15-5 1,266 0-6 1,002 0-1 
LOOkain dian ders O0v.e sates. 0. ho ane iesc ceria s fac. Ly 2-4 7, 236 3°8 12,636 9-9 
NOD chovelitinavele dLQNO, 26 4 ohh ade oe Seb bameoun ace De 15-5 6,431 3-4 16,231 1-2 
IAGO enah ane iORCy, . secon ck case cmoien G2 ooek 47 29-2 42,809 22°3 145,918 10-5 
LOMOOrancHund ex 50.000 ese aeeett as sees ce 11 6-8 6,411 3-3 Dism2o2 15-3 
HOMOU OREN o bon eiee aa » on ee eR Le eR 1 0-6 128, 000 66-6 | 1,000.000 72-0 
SPO tal AEN: cp ne. dees Res 161 100-0 192,153 100-0 | 1,389,039 100-0 
TABLE XIX.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1950, BY DURATION 
Strikes and Lockouts Workers Involved — Time Loss 
Period of Duration Per Cent Per Cent Man- Per Cent 
Number of Number of working of 
Total Total Days Total 
Wind Grebo rd a:vcrrwem eee. Ae ey iP, aan: Sie ants 86 Jomo 50, 403 26-1 54,508 3-9 
DEC avsrancdmincd en! 0! presents. oes tee 22 13-7 131,970 68-6 | 1,021,840 73°7 
LOsdaysrancdwunder Loewe ae age. om one = 6 3°7 478 0-3 6,066 0-4 
pac aycranciauncden 20am. aaeuieed sie a sale oor 6 3°7 1,851 1-0 Bl (OD 2-3 
AD) Gna tanave WN POD So Ae ae bake onan ane shee 5 3-1 915 0-5 19,945 1-4 
PN Gleiriss Bua UNO ONO), on oe bane sone oniee a ol Gon 19 11-8 4,574 2-4 Looe 10-6 
Dumcavernceauncder (O0M rae nets sate gee a... 10 6-2 1,072 0-6 65,572 4-7 
LOOcdays ald: OVerea ree Le eet. fate, s 2 1-2 118 0-1 8, 150 0-6 
Unterminated or carried over from previous 
NABELGE GS tor 6 6 Eee eit Weonctee ats aie ot tenon ee ee 5 3+] 772 0-4 33, 676 2-4 
FING Gop liiee ceteris ight ete sk secon «2 oePR ce 161 100-0 192, 153 100-0 | 1,389,039 100-0 
TABLE XX.—_STRIKES ANB LOCKOUTS, 1950, BY PROVINCES 
Strikes and Lockouts Workers Involved Time Loss 
Province Pap Cent Per Cent Man- Per Cent 
Number of Number of working of 
Total Total Days Total 
ALOUIRENENOG nice, naa oBhouie ud or cn ce OO Gece ise CIs 6 BU 2,636 1-4 33,258 2-4 
ae ee 5 Sal gtstT is] °9'380 0.5 
Pri DLAC CLG LAT CLM eee Ne Seer ol lanterns welt am sles ca arelta ay loaaye Wee aol avernte ait s Semen kana. ee ee : 
see eeanawicle: noe 2. Leas iG ae ae Sea ae A 4 2°5 421 0-2 4,624 0-3 
Ouebec Pee Po eR Reka ee ci Se ee 32 20-0 8,185 4-2 97 , 309 7-0 
STE ia eines vac (in deta eee: ae Reem 76 47 +2 41,240 21-5 197, 026 14-2 
VIO eee eee Cee ei tees Toe ete eles cos aeces aians 2 2 352 0-2 1,750 0-1 
Pescatchenare) see Oe lee, 2 1-2 197 0-1 1,200 0-1 
JE yee 12 7-5 1,963 1-0 13, 643 1-0 
PB Tcisit: © OMIM eee eA en i atciee oa 20 12-4 3,799 2-0 32,279 2-3 
miber DLO VINCIaln() Semen re pie ate ae ree ote 2 2 130.483 67-9 | 1,900, 600 72-1 
SIGS 21 PS Seek Eaten, oe sick Je ari yan 9 161 100-0 192, 153 100-0 | 1,389,039 100-0 





lishments, 1,983 workers, 500 days. 
days; Nova Scotia, 4,500 workers, 35,000 days; 
workers, 58,000 days; Quebec, 33,700 workers, 


workers, 145,000 days; Saskatchewan, 8,100 workers, 62.000 davs: Alberta 


umbia, 9,700 workers, 75,000 days 
81755—44 


(1) One strike, steel products factory workers, Quebec, one establ | 
One strike, non-operating railway workers, Newfo 
Edward Island, 700 workers, 5,000 days; New Brun 
days; Ontario,, 31,500 workers, 248,000 days; Manitoba. 
) 19,900 workers, 85,000 davs: British Col- 


Prince 
265,000 





ishment, 500 workers, 100 days; Ontario 3 estab- 
undland, 2,900 workers, 22,000 
unswick, 7,600 
toba, 18,400 
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TABLE XXI.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1940-1950, BY MONTHS 





Number of strikes and Lockouts Beginning in Month 






























































Month 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
ANUATV eee 5 12 12 3) 22 16 10 10 12 5 6 
February...... 11 6 20 27 18 16 16 13 8 7 11 
Marcobpene. eee 10 12 14 25 11 22 22 13 9 9 14 
Aprile eee 15 30 17 35 12 15 22 23 12 9 3 
Maiyate cae 19 30 28 35 24 13 29 33 13 15 18 
June. eee 12 28 50 53 22 12 25 20 16 16 18 
Duly ee ee 21 26 61 33 22 25 3 19 13 12 19 
AULUStae eee 20 28 53 46 22 19 20 22 18 14 14 
September.... 13 24 ae als 9 16 18 Bik 18 13 14 
October. 4.2 21 18 25 36 14 14 11 29 10 14 16 
November.... 10 8 25 24 10 21 14 15 14 11 9 
December..... 9 7 12 20 9 7 5 8 4 7 6 
Nears 166 229 352 401 195 196 225 232 147 132 158 
Month Number of Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
JaAnUAL Yen eee if 14 14 33 26 ley 13 14 19 10 9 
February...... 13 9 PL 31 20 17 19 21 14 10 
March........ 12 13 18 27 14 23 30 21 15 Ay! 22 
April 19 35 20 om 12 15 30 29 18 18 24 
Mavi ten anette 23 34 32 40 25 i: 36 47 22 25 28 
JUNG Mera 14 32 55 59 23 13 36 33 29 28 oT 
Dulyaeee aes 21 29 68 39 23 27. 47 29 26 20 34 
August. . DP tee 22 315) 59 50 26 ral 46 38 31 20 rari 
September.... 15 29 43 38 A) iW 37 42 31 25 23 
October....... 22 23 26 38 14 18 27 48 22 22 25 
November 13 12 26 28 12 24 20 29 2 22 19 
December..... 10 9 15 22 11 13 10 15 12 15 14 
NViGAroe srs *168 RI *354 *402 *199 *197 *228 *236 #154 BS * 16 
ean Number of Workers Number of Workers Involved in New Strikes and Lockouts | in New Strikes and Lockouts 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 “41940 | 1941 , 1942 | 1943 | 1944 ( 1945 ) 1946 , 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 
Januaryiee yee 732 1,610 852 19,740 4,839 5, 426 Deol 2,058} 11,596 1,326 2,144 
February...... 2,599 1,618 1,507 2° 611 8,737 5,012 3,594 29,449 1,858 6,721 3,053 
Marches a... ano 1,108 3,432 16, 688 1,612 4,770 4,299 1,012 1,360 1,951 4,620 
ADEE are 12,629} 20,004 Te 2021) 932.292 he dts 84 4,622 4,924 3,113 2,152 2,097 2,081 
Mia vich teens at: 8,327 5, 462 5, 5L2 7,21 9,481 3, 242 46,681 19, 350 n 157 4,028 BEBE 
June seers 4,826 6,918] 15,740 OAV AG) 5, 840 Bello 315556 3,077 2,048 4,290 1,699 
Duly; aaoscee ss 8,563} 21,500) 17,048 14, 205 9, 229 11,738] 28,226 1,767 6. 368 ee 4,941 
Auguste 6, 894 8,878] 20,156} 35,346) 9,086 8,509 5,180 6,737 2,046 3,390] 131,526 
September.... 2,746 8,352) 12,875 9,797 1,024 19,635 2,036 16,495 6, 296 6, 515 12,567 
October aan RO? as 6, 062 6,092} 4,260 6,737 eval: 10, 869 2,638 10,769 12,335 
November.... 2,339 BRD AOL ALT 17,489 1,380} 20,924 1,970 BeOS Meron 1,381 12,087 
December.... 903 3,088 1,185 35,049 02. lity 2,654 839 1,450 1,795 767 12130 
ieane ___Year......| 60,435! 87,025! 111,903| 218,2841 71,989] 96,0421 138,794| 102,885! 41,687] 50,952) 191,911 87,025| 111,903| 218,284| 71,989 96,0421 138,794] 102,885] 41,687 50,952) 191,916 
Month Number of Workers Involved in All Strikes and Lockouts in Existence 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
January... 2. 916 1,676) 2,865 19, 860 7 140 5, 452 2,957 era piy Be 7OX8) 1,811 2,381 
February...... 3,041 1,819 3.007 5, 239 8.782 5,023 3,769 S2F0D2| melODs 7, 245 3,861 
Marchese ne 1,981 1,189) 3,777 16,993 1,669 4,800 6,097 17,070 3, 845 6, 601 5, 600 
ADT pete eter 13,839} 20,460 7,483 32,496] 14,384 4,622 Thy ALAM} 17,988 4,678 7,851 2,869 
Mayer farce 8,590} 5,975 6,507 15,306} 22,827 3,336 47, 855 35, 893 3, 204 10,532 4,491 
June 6, 837 (04ii) 16,275 23,021 5,980 2,926 70, 600 19,101 3, 804 te abt 2,767 
Dulyeeeeae See 8,563} 22,170) 21,736 15,679} 9,571 11,975 50, 429 3, 105 8,338 12,592 6,394 
August........ 6,923] 13,314) 21,434 35, 645| 12,585 13, 190 42,506 (255 Ue Cie 45741) Asoroge 
September.... 3,057) 10,773} 135357 10,305 1,024 19,819 33,451 21,528} 11,619 8,588 15,344 
October....... 8,130) 5,511 6,107 6,361 4,260 25,868! 33,425 26,759 7,908 16, 433 13,138 
November.... 3, 657 4,740} 20,439 18,172 1,662 31,054 7,915 14,775 3,452 8,925 14,165 
December..... 953 5, 688 1,488} 35,227 Dollie, 19,511 2, 256 3,387 2,566 3,197 2,581 
Year......| *60,619! *87,091{*113,916] *218,4041 *75,290| *96,068} *139,474] *104,120| *42,820} *51,437) *192,153 
Meth Time Loss in Man-Working Days for All Strikes and Lockouts in Existence 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
January....... 5,962! 3,508) 46,635) 166,715| 23,658} 31,937 18, 948 28,504] 135,835 9,710 38,588 
February...... 12,749 20) eee 24,301} 39,888 6, 656 11,891) 198,214) 140,130; 71,652 24,871 
Marcha ss ene 14,940} 3,670] 21,602} 30,822 2,834 8,709 45,856] 378,580) 57,133) 186,317 25,041 
Ard eee ee 64,914] 77,036} 20,869} 103,936] 115,994 Dodoo 45,764} 365,687| 51,269) 138,931 15,272 
May eee oar 51,122] 22,397) 17,780) 47,229) 126,386 6,738] 566,410} 366,070} 39,754] 173,925 24,471 
JUNG 38,827) 39,284) 41,593) 142,917 9,528 5,138} 933,876) 168,737) 34,337| 141,197 29, 692 
Duliveen eres 21,186] 48,859} 53,498 65,632} 26,023 45,497} 915,911 23,769) 77,588] 58,005 50, 880 
Augustes soot 13,821] 33,569} 49,951) 240,493) 120,283 41,122} 870,694 51,758] 110,625 36, 276]1,054,013 
September.... 6,476] 82,463} 37,808 37,598 800} 184,556] 657,714] 278,947] 112,759 67,933 ,503 
October....... 17,949} 19,693} 26,926 25,639} 7,139) 419,242) 392,247) 400,114] 88,598 69, 992 30,766 
November....} 15,222) 41,764] 103,355) 103,566} 5,080) 422,673 33,278} 119,701) 17,000} 135,690 49,477 
December..... 3,150] 54,545 6,044 52,350] 12,526) 261,619 23, 804 22,259) 20,765 24,039 8, 465 
NY cares 266,318} 433,914| 450, 20211,041,198] 490, 139}1, 457, 420]4, 516, 393]2,397,340] 885, 793]1,063,667/1, 389,039 


* These figures relate to the actual number of strikes and lockouts in existence and the workers involved during 
the year, not being a summation in each case of the monthly figures. 
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(Continued from page 11) 
advisory capacity at some stage of the 
negotiations or in drafting contracts. 
Provincial concilation in 29 cases and 
civic mediation in three cases brought about 
settlement of 32 stoppages, six were referred 
to labour boards and commissioners, four 
were settled by arbitration and 44 by return 
of workers and replacement, the latter being 
a factor in 13 strikes. At the end of the 
year two work stoppages were reported as 
unterminated, coal miners at Lethbridge, 
Alta., and cotton underwear factory workers 
at Sherbrooke, P.Q. The coal miners at 
Lethbridge resumed work on January 30, 
1951, a compromise settlement having been 
reached. 

Female workers were involved in 68 of 
the 161 strikes and lockouts during 1950, 
slightly more than 8,000 workers, or about 
four per cent of the total being women and 
girls. The 10-year average, 1940-1949, of 
females in work stoppages was 70 strikes 
and 9250 women and girls, or about 10 
per cent of the total of all workers involved. 

More than 8 per cent of the total loss 
was caused by 23. strikes and lockouts 
which involved more than 500 workers in 
each case. Eleven per cent of the idle- 
ness was caused by 65 stoppages which 
involved between 100 and 500 workers in 
each ease. Seventy-three strikes involved 
less than 100 workers in each case, causing 
only three per cent of the total loss. 

About 67 per cent of the strikes and 
lockouts, involving 95 per cent of the 
workers and causing 78 per cent of the 
loss, were settled within 10 days. The 
number of workers and the time loss for 
this group are very much above the 
average for other years, as the railway 
strike lasted less than ten days. Usually 
the strikes and lockouts in this group, being 
of short duration, cause little time loss. 
About seven per cent of the strikes and 
lockouts, involving less than one per cent 
of the workers and causing five per cent 
of the total loss, lasted longer than 50 
days. 


Compilation of Statistics 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada, publishing in the Lapour GAZETTE 
each month a complete list of those in 
progress, so far as available, with partic- 
ulars as to the nature and result of each 
strike. Early in each year a review of the 
previous year has been given, including 
statistical tables analysing the data, and 
since 1912 including a complete list of the 
disputes on record during the year. As 
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the monthly statements in the Lasour 
GAZETTE are necessarily of a preliminary 
nature, the annual review constitutes the 
revised record for the year. 

The annual review for 19380, appearing 
in the Lasour GAZETTE, February, 1931, in- 
cluded summary tables back to 1901, the 
result of a revision of the record on the 
basis of the classification of industries 
adopted by the’ Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and other government depart- 
ments for official statistics. This classifica- 
tion had been used for strikes and lockouts 
since 1921, and it was advisable to have the 
record for earlier years on the same basis. 
Other revisions to secure’ uniformity 
throughout the whole period were made. 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, 
or an industrial condition which is undoubt- 
edly a lockout, is not often encountered. In 
the statistical tables, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. In this 
discussion the word “strikes” 1s frequently 
used for convenience in place of “strikes 
and lockouts”. 

A strike or lockout included as such in 
the records of the Department is a cessa- 
tion of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting one working day or 
more. Strikes of less than one day’s dura- 
tion and those involving less than six 
employees have not been included in the 
published record unless a time loss of 10 
days or more is caused. A separate record 
of such minor strikes is maintained, in the 
Department. During 1950 there were 10 
such strikes, involving 111 workers and 
causing a time loss of 206 man-days. In 
1949, six were recorded, involving 98 
workers with a time loss of 27 days. 

In Tables I and XXII the number of 
employers involved is given. In strikes 
which involve large numbers of shops or 
factories, such as clothing, fur, furniture, 
ete., or building construction jobs, logging 
and fishing operations, ete., only the 
approximate number of employers is 
usually reported. 

The figures in this report are inclusive 
of all strikes which come to the knowledge 
of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude 
probability of omissions of a serious nature. 
As to dmuration of strikes, numbers of 
employees concerned, ete., 1t is not always 
possible to secure exact information but 
the estimates made in such cases are the 
result of painstaking methods in the collec- 
tion of data, and it is believed that the 
statistics indicate the conditions with 
reasonable precision. The estimate of time 
loss is reached by multiplying the number 


of working days during which each strike 
lasted by the number of employees directly 
involved from time to time, so far as 
known. The number of employees recorded 
for each strike is the number of those 
directly involved, that is on strike or 
locked out, and does not include those 


indirectly affected. The figures in the 
tables as to workers are therefore the 
number of those directly involved. In 


recent years, when the information was 
available, the numbers indirectly affected, 
if important, have been shown in footnotes 
to the table listing in detail the strikes 
and lockouts during the year. The workers 
indirectly affected in each strike are those 
in the establishment who are unable to 


continue work because of the stoppage but 
not participating in the strike. Data as to 
workers or idleness in other plants which 
may have been indirectly affected are not 
included in any of the statistics owing to 
the difficulty of securing exact information. 


Charts 

The accompanying charts show the time 
loss in man-working days by groups of 
industries each year, for the period 1914 
to 1950; the number of strikes and lock- 
outs, the number of workers involved and 
the man-working days lost, for the years 
1939 to 1950, inclusive; and man-working 
days lost. by months for the years 1946 to 
1950, inclusive. 





SUMMARY OF THE RAILWAY STRIKE, 1950° 


The strike of non-operating railway workers in August stands as 
the most widespread work stoppage in the records of the Depart- 
ment, both in terms of manpower involved and its importance to 
the Canadian economy as a whole. Following the failure of direct 
negotiations and protracted conciliation proceedings, extending over 
a period of one year, some 128,000 workers were on strike for nine 
days, causing a time loss of a million days. The strike halted 
practically all Canadian railway transportation. More than 41,000 
railway workers in occupations other than those striking were 
unable to work because of the strike, and layoffs in industries 
depending heavily on the use of railway facilities totalled more than 
23,000. Industry endeavoured to cope with the absence of rail 
transport by readjustments in production schedules and by the use 
of other means of transportation. Before a critical point was 
reached in the industrial life of the country, work was resumed on 
August 31, and a drastic dislocation of production was averted. 


conciliation officers of 


" The dispute began in mid-1949 when a 
group of 15 international trade unions and 
two national trade unions, all representing 
railway employees in non-operating classi- 
fications and hotel and water transport 
employees, separately served on the rail- 
way companies notice requesting wage in- 
creases of 7 cents per hour (10 cents per 
hour was desired by the two national trade 
unions) and, in addition to other requests, 
the introduction of the 40-hour week with- 
out loss in take-home pay. 

After negotiations broke down between 
the companies and the unions, concilia- 
tion officers were appointed by the federal 
Department of Labour. On receiving a 


report from the 
failure to bring the parties to a settlement, 
the Minister of Labour appointed two 
conciliation boards, both under the Chair- 
manship of Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson of the 


Supreme Court. of British Columbia. The 
railway companies accepted the recom- 


mendations of the majority reports of the 





* Lasour GAZETTE reference: appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, December, 1949, p. 1554, and 
February, 1950, pp. 199 and 203; conciliation boards, 
May, 1950, p. 670 and June, 1950, p. 826; negotiations 
preceding strike, report of commissioner, the strike 
and its economic effects, special session of parla- 
ment and text of Maintenance of Railway Operation 
Act, October, 1950, p. 1638; award of arbitrator, 
February, 1951, p. 194. 
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Boards but the two groups of trade unions 
rejected them. In May, 1950, both groups 
advised that they would submit the dispute 
to a vote of their members who would 
decide if they wished to withdraw from 
service, i.e., go on strike. On completion 
of the voting, the results of which were 
said to have given large majorities for 
strike action, the railway managements 
were advised that a withdrawal from service 

would take place on August 22, 1950. 

Further attempts by direct negotiations 
were made to effect a settlement, but 
without success. On August 16, Prime 
Minister St. Laurent made a direct appeal 
to the two parties to settle their differences 
and urged that strike action be postponed 
for a period of one month. Although post- 
ponement of the strike was rejected by the 
unions, both parties agreed to accept the 
offices of a government-appointed mediator. 
On’ Aucust 1S eDreyw. 235 Mackintosh, 
Vice-Principal of Queen’s University, 
Kingston, was appointed for this purpose, 
but after constant negotiations for three 
days a basis of settlement acceptable to 
the parties was not found. 

The strike began on August 22, and on 
the same day the Prime Munister 
announced that a special session of Parha- 
ment had been called and would meet on 
Aueust 29. On that date, the Maintenance 
of Railway Operation Act was introduced 
and passed on August 30. It had six 
principal provisions :— 

(1) Railway operations and subsidiary 

services were to be resumed within 
48 hours after the commencement of 
the Act. 

(2) A provisional amendment was to be 

made in existing collective agree- 
ments, covering the railway workers 
involved in the disputes, for a 4-cent 
per hour increase in railway wage 
rates. (This amount had been offered 
by the railway companies.) 

Hotel and water transport workers 

were to be included under this 

provisional wage increase. 

(4) If within thirty days after the 
commencement of the Act or such 
longer period as might be fixed by 
the Governor in Council at the joint 
request of a railway company and 
a union, agreement had not been 
reached as to the terms of a collec- 
tive agreement or as to an arbitrator 
to decide such terms, the Governor 
in Council would appoint an arbi- 
trator. The duties of the arbitrator 
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were to give a decision, which would 
be binding, on all outstanding issues 
in dispute between the two parties, 
within the limits of the proposals 
-made by the parties to each other 
prior to the commencement of the 
Act or subsequently if such pro- 
posals narrowed the area of disagree- 
ment. The arbitrator was to have 
all the powers conferred on a con- 
ciliation board under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. 


(5) There was to be no discrimination 
against any employee resulting from 
strike action. 

(6) The unions were to withdraw their 
strike order on commencement of the 
Act. 


When the Act was passed several points 
were in dispute, including the extent of 
the wage increase, the date of institution 
of the 5-day 40-hour week, the term of the 
agreements, and the position under the 
agreements of hotel employees and water 
transport workers. 


As provided by the Act, a period of 30 
days was allowed to enable both parties 
by direct negotiations to resolve their 
differences as to the term of the agree- 
ments and other matters or to appoint an 
arbitrator agreeable to both parties. A 
further 15-day extension was granted at 
the request of both parties but no agree- 
ment concerning the issues could be 
reached. The Government then appointed 
Mr. Justice Kellock of the Supreme Court 
of Canada to arbitrate the dispute. His 
award, made public on December 18, 1950, 
included the following principal points:— 

(1) To railway employees, other than 

hotel and water transport, a wage 
increase of 7 cents per hour retro- 
active to September 1, 1950. (Four 
cents of this amount had been given 
in the Act.) 


(2) Institution of the 5-day 40-hour week 
on June 1, 1951. 


(3) A two-year term for the agreements. 


(4) Hotel and water transport workers 
were not granted the additional 3 
cents per hour or the 5-day 40-hour 
week, and the term of agreements 
affecting them was for one year 
beginning September 1, 1950. 

Arising out of the Kellock award a master 

agreement, excepting hotel and water 
transport employees and setting out the 
principles to govern the revision of the 
individual wage agreements, as well as 
providing for a method of final disposition 


J 
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of any disputes that might arise in applying 
such principles, was signed on January 30, 
1951, by Canadian National Railways, 
Pacific Railway Company, 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway, 


Canada and Other Countries 


The accompanying tables give informa- 
tion as to industrial disputes resulting in 
work stoppages (strikes and lockouts) in 
certain countries since 1919, including 
Canada, showing the number of strikes 
and lockouts, the number of workers in- 
volved and the time loss in man-working 
days. 

During the war years, and the dislocation 
following the war, statistics for many coun- 
tries were not available and our yearly 
strike review from 1941 to 1947 was 
confined to seven countries, see Supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1948, 
p. 32. In 1940, tables were given for 
Canada and 381 other countries, see LAaBour 
GazeTTE, March, ‘1940, p. 234. The review 
this year includes countries for which 
statistical tables on strikes and lockouts 
have been received in the Department. 
Throughout the year figures for certain 
countries are given in the monthly articles 
in the Lasour GAZETTE as they are received 
in the Department. 


In the different countries variations occur 
in the definition of strikes and lockouts 
and in the methods of compilation of 
statistics. In nearly all countries no dis- 
tinction is made between strikes and lock- 
outs but in a few cases the figures are for 
strikes only. In some cases the number 
of strikes and lockouts shown for the year 


is the number commencing during the year 


and in other cases it is the number in 
existence during the year, including those 
carried over from the previous year. 


Ontario Northland Railway and 15 non- 
operating International Organizations, The 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, and 
the Brotherhood of Express Employees. 


The figures published by some countries 
as to the number of workers involved show 
not only the number of workers directly 
involved but also the number of those 
indirectly affected, that is thrown out of 
work by strikes and lockouts to which they 
were not parties, but exact information on 
this point is not always given. In the 
tables herewith, the column showing the 
number of workers involved includes figures 
for the number directly involved or the 
total number directly and indirectly in- 
volved, according to the method adopted 
by the country concerned. Footnotes to 
the table indicate the nature of the 
statistics with reference to the above points. 

For these reasons the figures for strikes 
and lockouts for the various countries are 
not exactly comparable. 

Many countries publish statistics dealing 
with disputes resulting in work stoppages 
only once each year or even less frequently, 
the figures being issued in some cases after 
an interval of great length. Most coun- 
tries revise their figures when additional 
facts are brought to light, even though 
such revisions may necessitate changes in 
statistics published a considerable time 
previously. In nearly all cases statistics 
dealing with strikes and lockouts in other 
countries published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
are obtained from official publications of 
the countries concerned. 
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CANADA 
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ime Loss 
Workers Time Lo 








: Number in Man- 

Year (1) @) ean Oreare 

Days (?) 
1 Nt et et A ares Sed OA As one tact Rene aC Bic Og Oud Col iolo,) aorta OT Re 332 148,915 3,400,942 
KO) ne ee ee NORE an th ee ey Gen en eral ee Orn Mea e.s toe dey Tae 310 60,327 799, 524 
OY be a ae Oe PE Se On ee are ee Pe eR reac att ciao Orono Oo. nono Otac ac 5 6 acid 159 28.257 1,048,914 
1922 eRe ntetras Masts AE RAT Tigh Wie No ee Saye cro Ok ete Sheen e ahem res Pata 89 43,775 1,528, 661 
TOP ae, ees Rete ee ek ng Te Pee es Oana DCm camo Og ETO echo Com Hote 77 34,261 671, 750 
THO ech ls a AD ke rk 0 ee cil eat eGR EI CIOIOG Crcudihaue co Olesya, Aaa Ccea 0 64 34,310 1,295,054 
OD ee ite 20 ee Store ee Ae ne Se ey AIA PR aa rrord Goo BemIerG OORT ORNS OOS 86 28,949 1,193, 281 
TOP eee ela yaa Site ae arene Ce Sr ee Stet oe SL ETE a co aonh cto of 6 anos Clie & 75 23, 834 266, 601 
KD, bird Wee Wee | OMe so (Uh Ae OO kero at el amines ios 5 as Gtine Ginn Gabino) OO. Ce 72 22,299 152,570 
(CPi et ee Sen Pana oor aoe Gn timed Osos 5 OOO ACO chomsets amc 96 17,581 224,212 
OAD oe Dt ie eS EOS oe econ te RnR try ESAs Ob OD Dakar) > Cacho nag Cn /OID Dice io. 88 12,946 152,080 
TOE Nee oe ee en Te nate ea tbat § toon coo ae.g ce OOOO DOr Cat 67 13, 768 91,797 
OSD ee eg rel cho ox tte tles NE ord teehee ene eam Pere Calg eho) ose un evar vakets 86 10,738 204, 238 
LUC R DS ea ee i ce ee aoe Rene an BO A ine ON OOOO eooryO.S ee Oo ito ce 111 23,390 255,000 
TOSSR AL AE SEE Wet Fee ao Set ie Reade orate eee ee eek aa 122 26, 558 317,547 
POSE Fe We A ben eaceda tc nem cleo c cits eee ar sense ibs or a orehte Gls ahs asl Ruleherse teatro alae ager Oe RNON oa 189 45,800 574,519 
Rik ela eke Cee RL ONL Wr Pei Rea eed Gn Oh Mee ARE SA coh store cease ad Jom! 120 33, 269 284,028 
ROG sta eae SR geri Conus a RM oe i et KRM ca ceoclo CoO Sairtc.de Oma Oe o Fe 155 34,812 276,997 
ied Me dae eT Aa SS eae eee ee ets PN acer on Hotr AO ico nekte eat nd ee 274 71,905 886,393 
eae ee OA Ce Oe pe RIOR) OF NY apy te AR mrt ogKOrnG OD aio yoke POD 4 28 Ou 142 20,395 148, 678 
OR) eee ee eee AN Tee AE ee eed ee oe OU Ot Om Cucu a cS apk aaee gor 120 41,038 224, 588 
(Ky) ea eee Ce re ee wenn 8 Mee MAIS donor o mumq eo 0 cate Tus chy Grhot 166 60,619 266,318 
yey el a ae ae ie ao hes aN cate eerie oro paios a 0-0 Gat Sritpe A cid trum 229 87,091 433,914 
TOAD yee ie cbe ds se ees SP es) a Brews eteevata ois pita coer eg a ear Poke Reks ake Nene 352 113,916 450, 202 
9 ICY. Ie a ea oil Commie Mle rare Feat Reset in ei Te Pe Ie ON A try FO SRO CATON DRS OAD 401 218, 404 1,041,198 
ity eee en ee Mee Be 2 rs asec mmieicig Goro Oot oo o or wmes.5 6 Oma: 195 75, 290 490,139 
TOY Hse Ne es eae ke Ee RN eas ERI Cocos OR ea. ddelowey ote cL 06 197 96,068 1,457,420 
1k). en Se PP ee yh er Va Pe nin Ate ciclo oo PGi, 0 AOS GeO On Clos iGo 228 139,474 4,516,393 
GY Yee oe eee Chi NaN teh ere ote Se ere tia: Ames roche ao mesa haa Cre Gln a 01d OTC 236 104, 120 2,397,340 
[kes ie re eee Ue telly Crt ta hs ite lined mach An cod opolsao mode are Ate 154 42,820 885,793 
sy (0 eee AM A Obes ies eee ae 27 ld oy cee aN Oe See ee ra nrecio pte Slow 86 pts0"% 137 51,437 1,063, 667 
TAs Obes Seen RN eT clen, d ed Mee ainda en cme! asl ah ere Can ghe Gators orae OO TOs 161 192,153 1,389,039 
TORO Jeary’? <o.se 1 oak ak «ade Ase ee oe etedactinls sO aa ere hie = tn Sere ReneS 9 2,381 38.588 
[tel oyqieWaies one Soh Aria no maecasEe oA ane onead oct DUC so bum eaetenpmoon asgbuL 16 3,861 24,871 
Wistar Gln 0 Fe eae Se ened teers ee ered PER FT es bts pede eae Seek ine 22 5, 600 25,041 
Py iat ee Soper ote oon cae comrinwe adam Genin sccm aoaSccn sn eche doac nan ars. 24 2,869 15,272 
(Miaiyec ccs tr necro Rie ieee ereccran bso ecoxa tite use Choe ct oreo choke Ra Rene arn Tata ee Ceder een 28 4,491 24,471 
TUG te Bee, eee. Sa RT RCE ae ene aE AE re rc hectne, ons Oe EREPiee 27 2,767 29, 692 
Bt aaa) Seed oa a ree Scidritn vot an Dkrarc mein hegubn ye eo OO UO 34 6,394 50, 880 
ON eU eh iet Gn Ogee Lo al Caps amnion ene vide Fa Batic tan Scam anit o salbid aie 27 133,392 1,054,013 
SK NeT OT eA EA UAOOe oie Ge Gabon ona eens Dadod pu UCaneun rambled ond CoEote 28 15,344 37,503 
(Oia velo iceal eiberit he etet mentee Seer ok aeiami ns tearm ge vn seb agoeia blames bot 20 13, 138 30, 766 
Ie igeh ne ols) ae eee eRe a dR CRIES Oh Be orient Pea Cea OR eald os On Os clone tu 19 14, 165 49,477 
December: 4. couse PRT EA TAM Eryn SRO Cb Libis mona der 3 Sas 14 2,581 8,465 


I 


1) Strikes and lockouts in existence in the period. 
(2) Strikes of less than one day’s duration and those involving less than six employees have not been included in 
the published record unless a time loss of 10 days or more is caused. 
(3) Directly involved only. In 1950, time loss due to workers indirectly affected, that is workers in the plant made 
idle because of the strike, amounted to about 366,000 days. Workers and idleness in other plants which may have been 


indirectly affected are not included in any of the statistics. 
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Time Less 
Sane Number Workers in Man- 
(1) Involved working 
Days 

GY Sos el es Ge IIS es ae Re ne ee ieee aia ueostere 367 308, 967 3, 262,705 
USCPADYS oss oa oy ci Aen Re SU a ae OOo Stee Se mE | AS Eaten ee oan 206 134,015 3, 693, 782 
OWA eoscng dh 8G Be cus 51h aC PO aS nae eine an le tela aaRtt Se BPP Ui oA tanita) ole Pemba ves 86 139,751 976,270 
LS) 22 eee MO Bete A Sot Mee, ER ee ns cee lee Wi oe eee rare he 116 4,737 150, 894 
DS ete eee Oe ee AS AS OW oa, 3 Vt, BS on cw lc inca cies wace Aces eae eee 93 19,190 895, 842 
TERR MEE Bin le ry REESE RT Er ieee a et a Ra 77 PHM AUT (A! 1, 268,318 
IPAS ontedl 2 35 5 BS RE RYT Oi ae ee pee aa a ee Ai Ce 89 39,142 125,367 
HOPG 9 'Sas ie kadie, OS gus ORs BPE tate ee re ee eile eee ORR COe [Ret akg ome een Ret 67 15,880 287,379 
Li ea i eRe WN erst bh crete ree avaPtece talon toenccte oh bclomyba ce Cae ee tae 58 88, 236 352, 963 
ISAS. aad rod Le Se Bey Sea en a cen I call ane Ate an ge nt oe mee ae an aD 135 28,109 224, 800 
TATRA) sieves fouerGib. os GO elo CURR ergs Cte caanME ASE ety RU nh ero a 113 28,271 457,022 
HEROS mess oichone uf Fou & ye 3 Selo aes ES an eee ne gO il mii) 125 29,331 699,790 
SIGBR oe oegetee ct aiden So 8a Sate neRe Oe RE ee pe ep eke ee a ee A 43 4,622 54,531 
G52 orm te tebe tyes boc 7 cs 5A ne ape ue se a ee aa Ee (8a Been eH 105 34, 562 1,299,061 
HOEY ache CAR AG, aoe Lett oe R aE TL nak ev ang ae a Ne SO ale SNE Pt de 52 3,481 44,779 
Tee cou chord d.c 8 b Sis BRS Ge Cre Ne See cee Nea er oa ee A FO 42 25,940 742, 256 
TERS. Chsrpod, 3:5 20.0 a eas Pye acge ae ee nen eh aii See nC Pale a RO eae eet 69 52,1438 2,642,576 
GE Open een Ay, gs B,, Eases dehy PCI ROSA CONE tre a Re TE es ee EN 109 85, 438 1,344,461 
Eo sede d om DEA Se Se nee Be Me eteh cr Ee Pan a i Re 1 ied 82 49, 993 517, 645 
HORNS a ely Sis.c-e) sets 2B LIS OED Gece MoT TT oer aoa en, le ae i 44 8,871 228,703 
TORO. oie Gott ge ove GS SB REIS Bic & RRPECA CRM Con EE a i a a CS Sree eee 49 19,718 241,099 
NY poses ah OS: ik oe ee EOE rae SOOT RAR A CT COO SEI eT Es ee Ree 3 ATPL! 224,599 
HOE lo Sy clatah rt cS 0 AOS OI ei BEDE SDR ats Mena Mile a em i Be ae ree 54 6, 606 247,598 
HOY) bea aoe Be Dy ole Se net cmd eRe GO Cutt SOROS ERE IE eRe ane RIO EAE Nea oe epee ae 113 39,865 634, 339 
GH Oem EOS biel. See ek SN EG te RO EI RN eR aie eRe SA 85 6, 754 86, 290 
IEE de otubictt yn Zorcea oc8 dedtsaseytre bho SROIGN Geer EEC Rae ee pail Qy121 41,384 
OAD mame es Aan ee erent Pie a Ae ae Ae ina hetecie ds Be ees ete Phy peer EA 47 44,186 509, 024 
UEP NG an oaibhe do & SURE aR eaters Becta eae one OAc a a Pe 142 333, 929 2,047, 600 
Le Meee ee Ram Ree TY. tr PSR sail ons Ae ciote «Gnd Pi nibulblwardalge So bnew te eer d kc 64 GYR Yr 3,467,193 
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(4) Strikes only. 
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AUSTRALIA 


De ee 
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Year 





1949; lst vquuarter 22.25 cee vs cra Macca ts Sie weipiatalers ares taceislqurrtreae ols eet aia ote clr oe Nia 314 
Daas Ero iehans) Yoge6 Btn Gone ae aS dOnG Hos podeon pon uOu Ona Dodo: ce vucnsagcnttg SOAD 246 
Srdiqerterss cies tetera cic eeeclete ee are erractalere or taiel tal oteel erelsiaereretorer tere eter tel- ere nr 111 
At MaQUATbEL mec nielkemtit a emte eo aoteieeletae setae Meir hanes eee latl 178 


Workers 
Involved 
(2) 


100, 300 
102,519 
120,198 
100, 263 
66,093 


132, 569 
154,599 
80, 768 
157,581 
82,349 


88, 293 


143, 228 
179, 939 
240, 845 
166, 167 
288, 028 


260, 792 
326, 641 
331,865 
280, 718 
301,025 
260, 720 


77,475 
106, 275 
43,919 
33,051 


Time Loss 


Man- 


working 
Days (8) 


6,308, 226 

1, 872, 065 
956, 617 
858, 685 * 

1,145,977 


918, 646 
1,128,570 


777, 278 


4,671, 478 
1,511, 241 
245,961 
212,318 
111,956 


370,386 
495,124 
497, 248 
557,111 
1,337, 994 


459, 154 
1,507, 252 
984,174 
378,195 
990, 151 


912, 752 


1, 662, 686 
1,333,990 


273, 720 
302, 782 
699, 364 
58, 124 
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(1) Work stoppages in existence in the period. 
(2) Workers directly involved only, | |. ; 
(8) Time loss for workers directly and indirectly involved. 
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BELGIUM 
aa0503u0o@uaua“napap?#p3papa»0 = ——wawa«awaoo@nmn@mamoOE»SsSo oe - ewe 
. Time Loss 
Workers : 
Number = in Man- 
Year 1) aan ed working 
Days 
Dc tice geo Se SEs Ae ee ee ee 2 ee ea 9 ie 164,080) |S eee ee 
Rm NMPE OMT ree TSI 13. EES a8 ew a5 ork bic a atew was Cv oes ene Roane wld a, aly 2968020 |) eyo Sees 
ee: MOM Foie WV EPG als es. als: u'sle sou alousieid'v's wwbce ov stn c DeLana Looe eax 258 127,200) | osc anes cones 
MORIA, 5 9 bie bictediio S B s GIRO CIC ee a eens one gai RE EA di ae a 172 SO; G00) [Smeg cece 
eee OM a POE FER Ric odes, 0 che Ghin.s, ema bw hen ol behe ic Rc whe oe 168 1265275) coe ces cece 
MPR. Sheu Bod soih oS EN SENe, GE EG aCe ITE SETS EEE Te I ee SE 188 oe OA ee ee ae 
NEM attend Go Go oud CGE TRESS COCR REESE a RC AE Se eee 112 SIF 083" |e eee ee 
red eM RUE Fe CN AER oi a, <p cs aciars' otk slave art's vic eve ciaciakecion cate 140 CM iAcl itl Batis Ann 
Ea ERM farce RE, A tars RG, Acedia atic @Nietn She, Scalers oan Meme eien eek Bee 186 39,873 1, 658, 836 
IDYBAS, «5 0 5.00 SR olerc tpak evel ai, GeORROR ae Rene aS NRE Ey Se a a aC ECE SG hla SPN 192 74, 707 2,254,424 
PON EL PPR ofan cic aie yiel ab eracn oP ave bicyo: vio aie oie, oi tate Pain 6 0 ITE cc conde dak 168 60,557 799,117 
ED). SS camsipicis OS ol do SUR AIS FIG 0 OE Ce nM ce Ene Ole an ne oe eh ane RY Po) eR ee 93 64,718 781, 646 
OBI 5 ausitecinGoo 6 BS Bes Bay oon ee MIE ane ate at ent Ind Spe hE See get 74 20,024 399,037 
ASDA 3 « aaa ca coo BD A9' CLO ORS oy ESE RT Nee oe a gd 63 162, 693 580, 674 
BBs. « Geyda Gar SEAS eae Cielo ISPS RENEE EI Oe tee aoa ag enue re 87 39,136 664,044 
OSs ae Siesay a otto RCS Sra te IRE ea I 79 33, 628 2,441,335 
HSL) eee PEIN bre Ge ye OE 8 2 fon icied Shdhe gials 5 ok Ge wale Rater doo ails Wile ude 150 98, 543 623 , 002 
SES) Ee ET eS 8 PORTS NT Sha, Sie ciara cyalecs a/c bares Gorda oeidee ohh nw Lite Guime eee 999 O04; 831 ioe eee 
TBS ony Sa ei Ore 8° tevkalo HAERY OAEICeEIS ene AR IPE Ne OT Ie nee aoe Rie ann A 209 81,544 647, 647 
NIBI2 3 5.4 Se uBio oto c Cine a Se CEES os Cie Te rE ne ORI ER TEE 126 32,900 240,937 
LU 5 Te MS Teeter POR em ota eye alc ate cre ns doe gratia ine alread ahora nani 68 45,763 157, 242 
IAD) 5 onlaSicnsid Bo so-c oir Of SARS RC och Ret ERIE ne neo aac OIE) See rat EE 43 25,519 36,451 
La Me RT eee eee eS Me eres asctonslitierars cle cosets sxovestiens, « Mond oecinehe dads 160 147,417 563,173 
LE OREN EP re Yt nd SN ca sittb ioe 5-e oe cracqbore ane he ofnra castes obedience 287 183, 231 1,052,594 
LEY 5 5 5 ComartaQo Oe So BD OO RIOo oI nee ae alin ane en en Soe en 473 358, (oz 2,211,786 





(1) Disputes ending in period. 
(2) Directly involved only. 











DENMARK 
Time Loss 
Workers ; 
Number in Man- 
Year 1) mv the wore 
Days 

eae UE Se A URS OSE a 472 35,575 877, 548 
ee Oe, Bete LN ees Soe cipal oc cts Sod shoes Lasnadd ween 243 21,965 690,089 
Sia OM UNA RI ln 19 AEN Oh ote a eve ated hive vedo eines 110 48,147 | 1,321,184 
eRe eS ira os Ras A hk o8, cosy holo cea du sc PAd staan ew oe ven h 31 48,859 | 2,272,054 
See UN Ste SHOOT Ch ai EN oid 0 ov vic Sdn we Palbn Lovelace dadadode dace 58 1,941 19,677 
ey Enea als CSIES i Ea Se a ae Oc ne ea TS oh 7 9,758 175,090 
eR E My PH UN URS fo ey a waists etna alece. ine sis awddlag 48 102,331 | 4,138,486 
NE Se eee re he i ayia arcart Sloe 32 1,050 23,000 
eS Pe ee ep rs GN cP ee Ig lca sala naoasade 17 2,851 119,000 
I i Pio IGE so handy ate lesa wide 8 ES 11 469 11,000 
eR me eo Sete I sigh see wnad cde deeence eee ows 22 1.040 41,000 
rN Se POOR RA 5. OR VO gcc On tule aig pee alan oaluw dgle's dais « 37 5,349 144,000 
aes tse BRIE Tm PPR on dou iy se cig nis PES Sia Un Sle Hasan wales 16 3, 692 246,000 
Se NPI Cet SUE i he Fe ic ain ol, Se Bde wining Malo AMES 18 5, 760 87,000 
ULB. auc Sah ate orl eke Ge ADORE Sem entG an iaene enemy ee otis fe 26 492 18,000 
ee NT NR Te yA og 8 es on ora foo we ios oo hows wp muriousaatee 38 11,546 146,000 
ee ee Ne ye cia sigs ho no he hdmes sen eelnenae 14 827 14,000 
TIERONE ts at Me AMY ice Ee ae cies oly he hha aru'e Wo taaoosldhe 12 96,862 | 2,946,000 
aE ANE Ce Nt hd er a ah hg a 92 1,372 ,000 
Or Os Bis DRE 1 strlen ine aera Co a ee a nS 22 3, 650 90,000 
am SO ee hn. | hl coca lo nlna ap vie nae sie s 19 523 16,000 
inp NRT D EE ELLEN olay ML Bd eats Resa ules arab 4 ow eS oleae 9 257 5,000 
ND oe OU SEN nate Fo wig Md oe deo ota eerelach eer) 2 65 3,000 
ERROR ERG i oa CG nd, NE hyo vio nig SESE URS oaloe es 7 3,155 11,000 
TL siege ye apieeetta gocn ean A aS SS ol aE ICR Sie nee 7 tat ean era te 8 14, 627 31,000 
aI Ne Bo as ate eg cn rahe oa ec ate ci ew oe dak daes 15 8,885 89,000 
APO EC he venti dict nie ve eee SWE telene  estien 85 9, 656 66, 000 
RMN TOUR NE iyi en wv cacy vie wg veda ea ahs Kata 108 56,304 | 1,386,000 
See Gn de oe es) a ee ek a ee he, 116 16,174 473, 000 
nn RMIT ee a A ath ec aoa dle cai oe Gere 85 4,448 10, 000 








ts} Work stoppages beginning in period. 
*) Workers directly involved only. | 
(3) Exclusive of general strike of April, 1920. 
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EIRE 


Wintlcers Time Loss 





7 in Man- 

Year ae wor lane 

Days (3) 
TDR eae me Dae eee MOREE one aA ae Rane ie Come AROS co omc Gs ominous 20, 635 1, 208, 734 
IY eee PS a: a ae Cr tet A) A ie RRO ASOD Gor cecum OoUOasar 16, 403 301, 705 
PAR Een) SOs Nn See Rae tn od AA Gene ca ORS Sa ioe Be OC IA OROO TOI © Paik 6, 855 293,792 
TDG nv A AAG ose iss oe ee ico ePelindste EAEEED eteteloteh te tetelatetatets ctalol stshetatrict at steloteletntey tel acar 3,455 85,345 
5 OT ihe Ofek Ee ae LS | Sati ioe Mirador RO OS, min Deleamca Se Un OCOD Ob. OT DG aie 2,312 64,020: 
1 en ee ee ee ne ata ete, cheatin Cs oO Ocnon ope ain 2,190 54, 292 
» RDO Ree Re 1 hin Ree Ga A eee Ce Ar a oo.ae Goteemmen ip him OO GLUON Ee JOCmPLS oD 6 4,533 101,397 
DOS SA ately ae os the ease, oto cebe tee tet tate tetats cite leet telete ierstota eterna kale memory 3,410 77,417 
PRG Re, ae EEN a et) La 215 Aras cok a eae o Oona ie cay Teor cate 5,431 310,199 
ORO sete Ne RG NERS einen SMU Nike brant ge hry eh rari Abr OO OGG HOMO od, OC BO 4,222 42,152 
NGS: Ste ater hove Rare Ee cite Sih haat he ele Tastee teMe ba ethers sir ehe sMepereuMatenolt lets Oe stones se on onet 9,059 200,126 
LOSS UR eRe Se er sh ce ata scale acne SERRE SI le RI tetas erence ets elefenets Poretemteen 9, 288 180,080 
IC SG Sa der Pn ND WARREN ND or, SN i ee rah a ENGI OR nce Ro 9,513 288,077 
DORM eee Oe Per, Oe ee ete Cer AAC M RA Nas cron. scan momo ama co 9,443 185, 623 
IOAN eet Nf Ae Ae Ot Tn AL Rte MEY or ee Lene tet od Arai Bane eC a ONS Pa a oc 26, 734 1,754,949: 
TOSS SOO Fs hehe eM ase: oiebecaesia tt ae ates thes cue Rn Tae Gi te ei tah redy orate es aetade Wnt deter tenet tener 13, 736 208, 784 
ODO: A sive taeda ong bec cena ts Mi gazed vp Noe IEro Bia ete aate Wo te SUGe ame Matos Pe ees pura te evel cetegeeter eee 6, 667 106,476 
IY ORE os eee Sg a AP oes RENEE Eh SUt ANTS tat pmtante hor cIene ern oewontto.s ohotasoscho: 7,715 152,076 
[OY he eon See ee ee ee | eee | SAE. Tee CAS Aas ens n crepoancromtcic hss ICN 4,895 ~ Miles 
11. Pe oes i pes Ome Ameren | Coco. tay ea P CN nIGD GU ticnO OS aaes ope 0M oo Delon 115,039 
Ly IO Ok hae oe SP ER tre hee ith tact titorcho a, Riot Coe COS yg Oc 5,921 61,809 
LOSE ee ele 5 a ook EAR oe eRe AO eR ee eee eee Ce remit iiete 4,387 38,308 
1 ee Cae Se SP ee a RL ead Eth LS ha ch RII td BO LCNY OE OUTS 8,735 243, 932 
1S Se DE Be Oe MR Ce oe hee EN hl Bond hero Ackil acter 10,896 150,108 
TOA]: Coors Ve an te Zc Ne nL A a ee een en ree 2225 449, 438 
1 Yt Pa eB vip cee SEA eed re Oi oe Aci nae cic MAISON ar only cus Bid One 16, 567 258, 166 
1 ee eR RO Mt ee Ar, yeti Aci in ditt Sorcha to aia A gigenG aot 4 9, 837 278,151 





(1) Disputes which last less than one day or which involve an aggregate loss of less than 10 man-days are excluded. 
(2) Work stoppages beginning in the period. 
(°) In progress in the period. 
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FINLAND 
Time Loss 
ear Number Workers in Man- 
ea (1) Involved working 
Days 

(KCTS an 2 areal eae Ae SRO CM Neco i Raed A Cia oth A Ie LA AR aN tices © Stun 39 4,065 160, 130 
CPV PRe LD eee eee ont Sian I ee ae ie AU el OD A OG et hy WN Se at eR Nt ty olor caeeS cl Fido 146 21,001 455,588 
PAE ae ae ae So a Mi OC ern ee A ee ae ot ata ek tat 76 6,251 119, 868 
AQ QOS Sor ie RN L8G rk Be Les Seer La are aie here: GR MSORTE TA ESS ats Tome ot aes enero Se earners ete 53 9,840 252,374 
MODS ee, Beda Rs RAR A  s cn geet nee Trees er aos tee PP Set re Mle cat tore fe arene eT re rere ag ts: is 50 7,588 261,474 
jC 77 nS ee ee a SR cee LIE RE co, cee Riga ei OTiEK OL one aa nero. 31 Se i2it 51,049 
VOOR ed EA. as Pe occiaia. ss ode Sarees eatin 8 grouse aie SE aI 38 2,921 113,024 
1926. eT Oe OEE ee he ie Paine Pee ro uLrere Sree REISE Ser eras CET Ne nn tes ocean 72 10, 230 386, 355 
1 Ay ee An Poe UC a ee rae ie hier rE Gata cio oOte fone ckIen ceorad or ook 79 13,368 1,528, 182 
1,2 23 al ae ea i UM Ce ae Se PN ere Pe es SPL ie icra RaSh rca Oo cic tots Do od: 71 27, 226 502, 236 
1710] ee CR Wg MC AE Are Pe Se, ae BOs PR ted Ne Sic late pbk oo Sto ae 26 2,443 74, 887 
1X10 Ro Seen ane Oe OMe OP eam Seer Ree ere rod inn. fet wricrsaian Bunce OF try Cour dul 1,673 12,120 
LO PR see SORE eI AUS SA'S Se RCE Pee PI ERNE TOR a Se ree Roa react nitstaao yaa ota 6 1 53 106 
je eR Oe) ee or) Oe A ee re ew erin Or OG cE O UT on - 3 284 2,310 
1 LDS Spa rnrt Gene Se Sere ee Me. ore Rd es Perey nen, By eG ioe bik acti be eo 4 1,274 9, 536 
BT a ed eA ing RON PERI ES eR ei ek eta ohh ASG Oe ae ar oe: 46 5,883 89,727 
TOS 5 FE eed SA ae Ue Bi Rhais a, 2 ae AI astin wcottdua SEAAIGOS OSS a eS ee Ss ne es 23 2,274 60, 843 
POS Gio Ao bile cos ik hc bgt hea eign shane Ps dia, ae RIA AS a cat ne een 29 2,935 35,360 
3 eee eee Ae AE A ee te PR ire Pee oe ne ERK b Pr etpe.cne Out 38 6, 168 183, 629 
TOSS SEs et RRs OS, 5. tus ar soled tsar ate one nah Aas erie TARE Soa na ee a! 4,087 110, 456. 
TOS Gi isee de Dh vi nthe Sire seis thon eure Pawtzer se Pesan ate ean celina haste met To epee emerson ea 29 6,120 256, 628 
LOO: Sy oo. da taecbecrtvs, aicusiin! oe leche zw Beau aah Uellctar emeerian anak Od soe aR ann OGL WH RIG Telianaieha oa oy Moree 4 513 5,397 
TOBA Papacy oie Ate otra nc cusove pS S visve REIL athe mate nepar ee eatin eae eat at MeN Cretak het ha cet era een AE’ 12 2,164 27,078 
TOAD Pe eg hee cals ens os wie By tab tre cectane: preocbe poeeeete kane sk atamel on cRcnee ob ener eMct Nc erce oP tie torch kote 102 35, 762 357, 664 
LGA GPa ae che hes hy etacacke onc, Mided ase Saget a.d Past ohetaratat oPaleterceal atoms Reh el ch eee re ae ea, 42 18,913 115, 984 
yO Ge re Feo es OTM Hy So CL RNG DRC ite, ORD Cicnben SL cree RO EL eee 228 113,359 479, 496 
1 7 4 nay saree psec oh i RIES A SORE HT NO APT Nand Peta de 4 BM ee NA att ocak 84 15,057 243, 544 


es 


(1) Work stoppages beginning in period. 
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ime Loss 
Workers Time Loss 
in Man- 
working 


; Involved 
(1) : 
Days (2) 














Jha Sc COE RE a IC a ge oy 9 a 2 2,026 | 1,150,718 | 15,478,318 
OTE AACR Finca Ch AB ARES AO ty a tea tea tid al Oe yo rat ar 1,832 | 1,316,559 | 23,112,088 
Fe eR eR PR Oe coca Ses cial Pa Ne Ivdis vada wees vice ows apmidee deabagect . 475 402,377 7,027,070 
eR FR eI ge acd CORY cgle Bs wird bnew tiem bows su) wa ns ae aw sawnsbeecek <vté 665 290,326 3,935, 493 
EE Sete AEG, Sst ASMA wk eve ato co Sc ans eisai ae Ngee ieebin cae A siehe Bina Se els dee 1,068 330, 954 4,172,398 
RR et Re arafae Pane ate, svn inr asco ld ge Witte win cratelavege ors. hee wie ellclovolta penne oie’s 1,083 274, 865 3, 863, 182 
NN DMEM E YP OPT ETS LOPS! BIA SRP Ae) chara ok esos Posts %enaidvousee eid ays sa sere oressva nina cies MOI TaRNSTS Ree cis ore ee 931 249,198 2,046, 563 
NDT ee 0a fe 8 0S oe Hy oP aE al gab oa afer ona Sv’ alerni es wwwie ainie y’ o4s hula wielbithoe alae e 1, 660 349,309 4,072,163 
Re ret Na CR AR ea 5 ot He. hae pb ames. cem ete dubia ies Swraiet.o.n elbowing Deu R slew 396 110, 455 1,046,019 
Eg) EE MEE, OOS" RS ai 02 oe en ae ane nee ee Sn FeO 816 204, 116 6,376, 675 
a Ae FPA M As wens hae uae Sarw: ks im palmitic nie triovanin Wo latats ss tahb mo SIAM anole Sw eth Hine 1,213 239,878 2,764,606 
LS seers fot a cas og! 3s pidva ahaha Na ioravdevarolaiTmvens' se «og toda eed aaeis se 1,093 581, 927 7,209,342 
Ee) RO Me EA SS CMY tle 5 ota efor oro Av atate eal os o7al averotaafardras Fg/akd g'erwiel see aibeithe-w orvyete Ae 261 35, 723 949, 564 
IEE Tee Mca trreio ae AIR ay 0 8 6 chide pucus KSA dices siaes ipodarys os a wR emreaee Reo vy hoe 330 54,088 2,244,281 
er TSO eat oe Sicie ahs ohn ah Gemiok owas Wei dromivinrs apie aie Ceteudells ei eulebyten 331 84,391 1,199,334 
ide) eM EE CMTE ECORYS eL Cr, oy Peter iis cay oNeIe ia Pov ocote ca swie shi e elasorios tal oro 7s eno toneaeM ends wan cleo ets 361 61,445 2,393,463 
Ns eee edit n Pr is) ce aceo aye fe a aie uaa ormierwisinva, wteltin Slokiapalmiornmpioelnn 412 89,726 1,182,159 
ae Bde a ed 5 tae tt, oll voy bh ctl vr gh thatch apa erin» abehs/b-at@osiig'y «:alwcers rstveuseh reslass tet MOOT Si 125422 (8440 oe eee cede 
OT yy SEIS Be 0. BS SE GR? oo Senne ME rn Onn alt Sy A 528 180, 000 386,000 
ISO Peete ee RPE SON Fol edn ce as sek Pe ncr sak oP! sie <cHguasade sre eaVe leh seislwrais ievoreserirsioraleweys wien tales RUDIsaROS. 2,285 | 2,998,000 | 22,673,000 
Me RPMS ee Tete lo eB eps AEs ECR aN svelte) «2ST tac ee aie tev ahayara vein ans Srsiartelorarn oielkolannevol teint wee 1,425 | 5,561,000 | 13,133,000 
Mies) DEMRSR Ne oat eee PPS ENS Rey soe cxPEY PVG 3 Vers 600 (as ele ep atmo onc ante Savvocers ince raioysi averoreit hope hoot eeabetaastones 1,423 | 4,318,000 7,117,000 





(1) Strikes only beginning in period. 
(2) Directly involved only. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 








Time Ss 
Workers ime Loss 








Number in Man- 

Year Q) @) at worliie 

( Days (*) 
TDG). 5 os. gia Sn eee Gab Se oR eae A PIO ECB EIB DIG Aen ae neon art ar aie ae os er 1,352 | 2,401,000 | 34,970,000 
(WRAY oxide NO & OPMENT 0 oc, PEE my ne ena iene ne | SE 1,607 1,779,000 25,570,000 
FLIER eee ae Pee etic, AEM Sek, Si NS ease Loy Sea «asa ecalageenaia oibtanduors (Xe Guauderane & wre ’she 763 1,770,000 85,870,000 
LSI Se IE a ee er Ee oN OT ce NTG oltre ae Ouse eae © Mae Gabeneinte Biman Wes but 576 556, 000 19,850,000 
Se) a PE Yara OE, Me ea rte ee Nee ea Shaheed cic ns rant vaguyaves tudes A ceushéud Siar avayar aie la Bessie s/s 628 399,000 10,670, 000 
EL ect Agia os 6 5:08 Sk ols Detar SEE IIe aR ICRI NCR RR RC BOTAN 710 613,000 8, 420,000 
SPD alan asl Se 5 Olon6 6 Gee Ob GENS c EPS etc in tha kee ei See a eee ee 603 441,000 7,950,000 
MTT) sige cue dott Oe S/S Eg CREE CSRS ek an ane Oe A a ee es 323 2,734,000 | 162,230,000 
TBE so ox his BB akeie bat eRe Ea Cron ee OS EOICIOE ch ceecachcie E rao Oe a eR 308 108 , 000 1,710,000 
HOPES S songs Aree Bhi Mee QIeaucltg Re ea sae Ue ee ee ea 302 124,000 1,390,000 
UO) ccd oe abl DO OBE AAS Re ee SR PORA TAI Ree none ace eae fe 431 533, 000 8, 290, 000 
SC arr eee tee Peni ty bay, BR ve ES big 8% a oh bts & ose hie Sibie bd neti s o5.b eee 422 307,000 4,400,000 
“LT BYL creer chy dye! Alo 06 GEIB a GEIS Ee OC IORI REN OTRO AA eh t aat eae ee oe re ee 420 490, 000 6,980, 000 
Se onc cult hi Bulan migos RUSS Ar Ore Rae HaS Wee an fe ee) ar ea ee ee 389 379,000 6,499, 000 
(DER oo ota daw aN's 05.00 5 SAGA SO AOS CI TC ce, ee ne ee eran 357 136,000 1,070,000 
KO ns crea aie ARS Gree RMB, iE A SEI tN ea a a ae a ee 471 134,000 959,000 
SERB 5. 0.0 Sn BA GOS SiS .C1 COLA DOH AO SORE PCE IT RN Re Ch CR Rr eat eo a 553 279,000 1,955,000 
SBID.5 6 0 jest SONS A106 6 RODE Can OnE AL AA en ae ae a ae ee ee ee 818 322,000 1,829,000 
NEE so alt) SR cee Sg 8 cre eI OB SPs HEN Ee GR a oe ae ee ra ge re rer 1,129 610,000 3,413,000 
METS, Satc aban an Shao Oe SARE AD BE ORS RSet eI Een ne ee ee ee ee 875 275,000 1,334,000 
PUM er a ee ee ea eee eRe Lxee sob h sai ad babes aides ee Se 940 337,000 1,356,000 
UTEND  cnctace Mp SSS & Ser Bless dh GF SR Se oA RE MS oe Sr 922 299,000 940, 000 
EAL ch cE Get OFE cM Leas EALSIS ty CE CIEE tet an Ser oe eee ara G25 361,000 1,079,000 
EE, ce o tech BO IG Ge bead SORE BO eRe Eee a ey acai Arde a ae ee era 1,303 457,000 1,527,000 
UES a 9 otic thie SMe EGS Aiko G Rime i Oe ae Bro ea ICT Do Siete te car ree re ee 1,785 559,000 1,808,000 
ULM ychnas Ge aelova 4 & Bains OLE CS eae ea Se ere ae See tare eee a ee 2,194 826,000 3,714,000 
NN coctd CERRORSOD BPRS CRS D Boe ES TCR Tot SO ree Gone eet eae eee 2,293 532,000 2,835,000 
Leek Nese Te NRO te AU EME sc ioe BRAS i Sg ERD Soe Rb tee Bab SRS Reh tuheas des HES 2205 529, 000 2,158,000 
BE oo 5 Sele aac ineo OBE eeels Bb cn eS Sel itn tees teas ee eae 1,721 623,000 2,433,000 
Srey OP oe Ba es occ cata © Sate 5 RIOD CTS ENS MR ERC SBOE OO OOOO ete 1,759 426,000 1,944,000 
WEG), onc MOG BROS F- SEs BORG Sere rt BOT ane yee ee es ie et 1,426 434,000 1,807,000 
BrNGe) RARE Een teem od flee el eee ba ge ea dado ob b's Oe ghiaaes ae She 1,338 302,000 1,388,000 


(1) Work stoppages beginning in period. , i ; 
(2) Work stoppages involving less than 10 workers and those lasting less than one day are omitted except when time 


loss exceeds 100 days. 5 
(3) Workers indirectly involved (i.e. thrown out of work at the establishments where the dispute occurred but not 


themselves parties to the dispute) are included in these totals, as well as workers directly involved. 
(4) Preliminary figures. 
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HUNGARY 


NS eee nnn EEE EEE 


Workers Time Loss 


Year re Invol ved eee 
(?) Days 

ee es ee ee ee eee ee 

DDG em sec etree Mere won ofp asc. cave mina aiaa a tetatea eis) slotuse Slarelaiels wmle, ease sisibteres tere wielale 57 9,618 52,003 
D7 ee BY Meek Sy SA. teeter tavonc:« lesen cee ereSraporel cml ols feveielshereselete tale teow tore selinve eile 84 25, 428 294,941 
1 Pat ten ie etd ens Ena Sea emie Dara an Dama T CU GA OMSGNO.JD UDO OP UOO GE 31 10, 289 131,174 
10D Oe ee ee FE eee etsy ore create re lola eves + wim oles) sehayerm npeyel einlcimieresoielsiejo lela ie 63 15,065 149, 204 
TOS ORR ok ee arc ciche afeter as fisher site menial oteiarereroie le lemtereba Ns iofatereamrarctateie eis ciel 35 5,770 79,596 
1Q9 Tee eee erat Petchan ern trbi ee Neha aye re cieia wih eitve, crete se ale) ons are olelysinicieissajeretsieleidieiorsrelasusrale = 38 11,195 189, 781 
TOS Deeg ee a Mya tana rc ini eater ore cle cmlittra eps salpiave 6.0 ered opal oles vaiclore tals fe esareseralal ova 20 4,925 32,914 
TORE Pee ee | ee Ae ay Otop Sa cincrtin GO orcad Hcp OUOOG Soma clos aC. C OD OO.ONO 31 10,367 125,178 
LOSE ere Re ek car chs Sacre tv ae cic 0 tags Sete opm ieeinre ois keno areimepersialiem exe meas etfs 49 12,762 92,156 ~ 
OST Rr ctae « xiechatets Medicina ov Swisien wie ossins of @. 5. inreleln mie nisi mee Mie BLAIS efalorals 50 16, 674 110, 967 
103 Gee ae ce ee coic asap Orstate: sxole oie ci eiaie ayele wigie levesolcreue ows larasoiorsyare er olers alefcieseoieierale ince 122 20,747 232,622 
TOS TASS Fe mk, Se HRE ws Sooke Seenniia ain Sete ea ste sks ee dns wales 6h apssiomml team wieelee 89 25, 853 160, 554 
OSS eae ee ye ee erie oboe a ctass het cetreieoeite echekes RP a eRe scat On OIG 64 9,392 104, 645 
1939 Mee ear Aertel tie aren oth Behera cue, creat colt cok A WRiRrsls MRIS TaIll's 11S sane GrietH iene le oe Male yee wie ie fees 53 26,311 169, 638 
TY A ey Se os Oe OO ae ois CO Rane heat arti ero Sacre e SO a. Ao sO OOM Sac 35 32,457 370,351 
D4 Tee pcc weet ee RN wie ca ats erate es ob vce) starts Sno sites eenectasi a) ey pralie iielsssitets|epe lege kereneyesepeceeieiei leis 3 767 1,174 
NY ge, Se ye Pot RY NE Ae Cee OD. TORN RIO HIOG SOMOS ODD acted Oem OO at a 501 2,107 
ae oes leis ag 0 RO et SO ire hoe ORR OC OOO E UO COS IO Suis UENO SaipactiD 8 510 1,020 
LOMAS ek IE tn Le Rad co og Dw Goce om sundown. oo ee SSSA NSH Foye ain Ww) Slee =| Sere Sintale 9.8 win biecatearetnteneiad ni i a ee 
OSB MEL Ve, EME rahe ten area ove eta cere here ort in stale oteerte eorsunrelerep-reden sis eiciees t-feloteln spel 9 6,342 7,282 
1 CoV. io a ae hn ps ee Be ee os a GoadGhaouboause doo nap ou do ds 17 25,926 57,163 
TY, Y peat ee ee ete Ae Bon ben coc OnOtrOCOOCOGUnOntn ja tap ddceoD Datatr 5 4,767 6, 7382 


(1) Method of counting disputes not stated. 
(2) Directly and indirectly involved. 
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Workers Time Loss 


Year Pad Involved as ae 
(*) Days 
AD Naas Oe ere Pe ATE ee et A a ee eee 
5 I) We at Bia Ee a a RR Oe ek at ths ney tran nee ag Ol hohe SEO ODAC 396 600,351 6, 984, 426 
TOD DRED Ae ede Fae a ie Earn ior rane ese aefgss cise cheers Leyatertereverels ven rice 278 435, 434 3,972,727 
DORE ars tem et dee, AS eae ryote Ph Sve. stctel earreVanete ae, or ovaseTo ces cial vais, epaveie oe co vstaieleres sie] chav eraTeV si 213 301,044 5,051, 704 
TQ Dacor eee TE rie ia te) erence lm, Aare Se Ober rem ci ciaketarstec coat ait ef epeecste 133 312, 462 8, 730, 918 
TQ D5 taeM Be eit es ptm tare casei ea ave necters Stare He ee fare ctaedoney encietareCeresc grersvaseineretets 134 270,423 | 12,578,129 
DG ee rate ee rook oe ratnsert Bee een a rane a at aeeet a aU cc Metta nec eratctoveuatote ater ate ateteuerenenerer ats 128 186,811 1,097,478 
OT er a te Pe ee eres stale olateeioramain eis sister coiotensis oheteletelovel sieve sieieiaie’s 129 131, 655 2,019,970 
TODS siete: ec mee op esl ee Fars One sn cet oh nee ereceratcTofeete atcstenc notelelerataisToresteias 203 506,851 | 31,647,404 
NOOO ee ee ee ee ee ete Sees miei cat avenge mais Gelaiouste tev Glete ciataistetsiolelslelsielare 141 532,016 12,165, 961 
LOS Oe ced et Pern e ne ee ecard emerge Secsneta aca caer etatele Sma Se Partchaye: Feuer isistexesferetlerci ors 148 196,301 2,261,731 
19ST eso A Ne Eads iy eed Baila Sa Ste SLU Wr ere Hanuma naan sestalaleatea crarsyer ees obsess 166 203,008 2,408,000 
13D ee oe Fe Re RES cise eh cst ste oldie errant cha aie ster atare) cvichs kel stetel clever aretaveta czelslersteret ere 118 128,099 1,922,437 
1933 site eres et ae sepia cP Sar er ene iene Cher cia gteratn ns fe shatctorvers 146 164, 938 2,168,961 
LOQAR hes ee AC alee. OB atl oy Ae ane eA raee ec eres tr roe toe ote! releronote ete nKerare 159 220,808 4,775,559 
145 114,217 973,457 


159 169,029 2,358, 062 
379 647,801 8,982, 257 
399 400,075 9,198, 708 
406 409, 189 4,922,795 
322 452, 539 7,577,281 


359 291,054 3,330, 503 
694 772, 653 5,779, 965 
716 525, 088 2,342, 287 
658 550,015 3,447,306 
820 747,530 4,054,499 





1 AE 8 Sp edonine nontions ao quduconcGedG. .ooute ao nonoDupagucsGube Shebooo oto gmoSouE 1,629 | 1,961,948 | 12,717,762 
gy WA GOV ean atend comet cn oo od ah on ti pUOTEE CoboODDO DE CHD SaoaacapeURLo HCHO ORO 1,811 | 1,840,784 | 16,562,666 
1 te IGS a comely Sain AeA Oto OR eo CADP HOTU OM OP DOO OE Ho OSOTECyICO 1,259 | 1,059,120 7,837,173 
OEE 8 a Ane RAGE A que adikiome oniaocrn ata pO ne oo Ore Lane EN DOS CeO EDS onadt 920 685,457 6, 600,595 











(1) Formerly listed as British India; since partition to Dominion of India and Pakistan on August 15, 1947 the 
Government of India has continued the strike statistics. 

(2) Industrial disputes which have resulted in work stoppages involving 10 or more workers. 

(3) Work stoppages in existence in the period. 

(4) Includes workers indirectly involved. 
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JAPAN 
Time Loss 
Year Number ae in Man- 
(1) (2) working 
Days (2) 
246 OS 220) |e aaa 
250 AY DO0S5| es. oes tne 
270 SORlOGm| teense 
333 54,526 638, 363 
293 40,742 361, 225 
495 67, 234 722, 292 
383 46,672 791,599 
393 43,337 323,805 
571 Mle PA 678,670 
900 79,791 1,049,474 
984 63,305 960, 774 
870 53,338 513, 249 
598 46, 787 384,565 
623 49,478 446,176 
584 37,365 301,324 
546 30,857 162,590 
628 123, 730 338, 146 
262 18,307 40, 566 
358 72,835 34,993 
271 32,949 54,129 
159 INGER GO eaaraceeeerere 
173 ON G2 50\o neonate arate 
292 TOSG268 eae serie 
216 G6 2ip aes aera 
95 SOnGL Tale cece 
WG» ascthe amine 5 o tee HRS AICTE GB ARACEAE 702 517,415 6, 266, 255 
Eo 5 corso VON GS TOO Ce AER OLIOS CRAG CES Onc aoe na eee an OD mee eer S 464 218, 832 5,035, 783 
Tey ve G deol Bye Otate tru & Oly EPCRA RE oR SO cI RE Ri ae a IN Se 744 2,304,492 6, 995, 332 
UTIs dices See) ty chev vs NOP rR IESE argo CeCe ee re ee Se al |) al abe 4,320, 688 
(1) In effect during period. 
(2) Not stated whether employees indirectly involved are included. 
NETHERLANDS 
Time Loss 
Year Number Ais oa Bee in Man- 
() nv), working 
Days 
HEE, & eumace dhatmovugib® ceo UqEvObs BLN ose cute) Frc ETS Se ic ig on 649 61, 700 1,056, 800 
HET sch ch Seo AON Seed Cc & caf Bene Re UE INC ae ag lv J A 481 66, 500 2,354, 900 
SLD td SNR MEARE Pe cea RB ea cha te SNE crayetacel Vaya, cod tta agape letes arstsirila.oiste Sate eislave'a asa 209 47,700 1,383, 700 
ER. 6.6 6 oc DABOAS ECO NORUEC ODO SECS UO II Ee ea Se ee ae eae 325 44,000 1,108,300 
OP. od SSB 0 6 Oo BG ONT HS BOIS LU as CI ERC ENE ein CIE ee Se 289 56, 400 3, 986, 500 
BDL Bits shut GCOS OO Coe SOARS LTE) EECA RA RE a SO OP a 239 27,100 427,100 
LEV. oy eins. ORS Aes Sts Os CARE COTO RSENS nC ORE sts 262 31, 700 780,860 
TRAD. sree anc dU toed Ob meds GUC AR Ten. Ue ESC Tne nt eee ane eres 212 9,100 281,300 
TT Ie eine ea oie in baaro otis are te evo ehatalargiduaeye ctertie alisha Bes Siemisio wicks 216 12,200 220,500 
TGDAS.., opigtea sa OrSInIB ens oid caS GINS CHG OTST EAB ROTORS CIC HERE CSCE OME area on ete PPS or Re rca 195 15,380 647, 700 
GPT 0 duevo Steck ols oy cleve ees oh Ci eerie ne cl cece Ae ne Cl rs EPR sg SP a 214 20,330 990, 800 
204 10,260 273,000 
200 27,050 856, 100 
204 31, 230 1, 772,600 
168 13,300 533, 800 
148 5,670 114, 200 
142 11,580 262, 400 
92 9,070 94,800 
95 4,650 38,800 
141 8,600 124,800 
Bit) SE Rea Mee Pre Pa ern SEE ae Seiya cc Rl tials ovens AUeTe eta ele widtale olen ersiele “ersrats 90 5,320 96, 600 
Boros May ECE DEL newer te stirs ne cr aa ere cic. eNO rere rarare aiersle. arebeleseiess 118 39, 700 161, 200 
RD 50 eM ASS oe O'S COE Bn re ee Oe cn Ee een er ete Oe Peete eas 270 74, 802 681,607 
A RT ey eT ee os eee INS Salk esa SPANIS lw Shela Mvaraitnerareo aw sibs chev isiMaye seus 272 59,915 203,399 
Md 5 Gh) Ree On Se ME MO re nei het eter MOT. Ls: xs was bvaisllavelare. ¢ elereraleyeitre orale’ tists 183 17,740 131,394 
(1) Work stoppages in existence in period. 
(2) Workers directly involved only. 
(3) Preliminary figures. 
oe 


NEW ZEALAND 


eee oooea—amn 0S J 4 .a——mvrm' 


1040 v Letcuarte occ uwisscten te waives eis comet conle pata enh peed or ROR ae ae Nive pane 
OndiGuarter <2. conc ee sae se eae eas else eieces I eestor Nel ye ES oar csersuayets 
SH CLC UAT GET e che os. sionshleed Gea Sie ora ees Nes BIC TSN ola ate ay sroR ete aT ae 6) eatin = la Dot rete: 
ZHAO NEU SIO ei anton auco Soba ad ae Anonbr Domo OOOO TomDaa oR Mmreo9 ONO CoCE 


SEhOhe ilsiecconinuaisidie » acy ambmnG broods wa biawnn Sats occgenmn dbomars Soods eum boon Contr 
Dhata Wye IEA GUICa U AN weh on cee Deen ub nS cei tos GO ob p ods oo'hs cmos dace nde mode 
SING LOMENENS 2) 445 jude nen UM oaw sob oa adenine ogo do cobbMmanmd an eon anon ot 











Number 


Workers 
Involved 
1 


4,030 
15,138 
10, 4383 

6,414 

7,162 


14,815 
9,905 
6, 264 
4,384 
9,822 


7,831 
5, 632 
6,356 
9,335 
3,957 


3,733 
2,323 
7,354 
11,411 
11,388 


15, 682 
10,475 
15,261 
14,345 
10,915 


29,766 
39,418 
15, 696 
26,970 
28,494 


61,536 


21,897 
12,360 
17,084 
10,195 


10, 604 
28,614 
28,444 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
working 
Days (?) 


a 


93, 456 
201,812 


89,105 
74,552 
47,811 
10,395 
22,817 


26, 808 
33, 233 
48,486 
108, 528 
111, 935 


10,393 
18, 563 
16, 980 
29,916 
35, 456 


53,801 
28,097 
26, 237 
51,189 
14, 687 


52, 602 
66, 629 
30,393 
102,725 
93, 464 


218,172 


28,407 
118, 597 


ee aaa 


() Workers directly or indirectly affected are included. 
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NORWAY 





Time Loss 











Workers . 
r Number in Man- 
ey (i ee working 
Days (2) 
BS) 2 ea MRE TT ew SPT it oectirxede cranes AMAA ie oleier opto ere © beemwic tere he ee ete aes lk 89 154, 421 3,583, 742 
TARY oo) BRE Ne he oe BEG EES B COPE OTR EE HIRI PDs TAS Aare Re stoi ee 26 2,168 91,380 
WEEE) 4 AU SS Et ahs in eens ene Ei aes Mena JES ro ers Ona CRE Ok hd te ha en a ee 57 24,965 796, 274 
SPI a Ate oo 6 dato ct SCRICH Ree BAS acannon ECL Tei RSP yaE IR ES at Reet oh eer oe 61 63,117 5,152,286 
PIS ec hols PaaS sn Be ihn haps Sey Bien ie iA Si? a Oe en ae Dae 9. Sl cone i aie Road 84 13; (02 666, 650 
UWRRD 6 bea isis & Leste Se aOR SRC ES net RE re CP ea ae 113 51,487 2,204,365 
UT hoe 5 eae BEES ES OE OSU D ote Tn RRR Gh ae ee a na, fe 96 22,456 1,374,089 
WR og Fob cto. abba SES BAT ee SEEMED Rice Bis ASO ea EI clo ol Ae oe eee ee 63 8,042 363, 844 
iS 2. rener eens MORE CEeCe Sacer ek re to Ue Mes Law ct cross axe omens SPN cate eels 73 4,796 196, 704 
URED. gedaan} SoB 0 tio OO Oe DOD A TAC en RN A nS <0 Att ee ele ie 94 4,652 240, 454 
IGEN oo ik Ge Ford ooh GR Eko Bic CCRC ICE REIE RRR Rt Pane So Se pe 82 59,524 7,585, 832 
WED), fd and aso SS aU OD SUD ON iy BU EAIG TOTES Ret” PIAS PRR 70 RNA abe ee ae te 91 6,360 394, 002 
USB Ete ao, kG Od SOE GS ROOIT O.O BORE TIE one CE AI Stn talett oneal Sate sr A LR a 93 6,306 364, 240 
OS deen MENS er TaN ACC rh ay Sk Meets. SPacrare. ramen cik laud MASP aea este oh ete ake ae 85 6,364 235,075 
UMPEAG er 45 bese cole free aye ae pa Ee eg aS PoE END ne an re a a a 103 3,548 168, 000 
IGRID. sob o Puls And bO AGO DSS OY ORDO Ten eae eA ee RB on Re 7 aie ae a, 175 15, 286 396, 000 
3 1 nr ee eee TE MPN Re AP dS en ao ooh Sina tind cite Morne Siero tn 195 28, 785 1,014,000 
TORTS. es soothes aS HS SETT Boe ET SS ED Re tL Uae) SI nA Spe OO li oie ad hak St SO 248 24,045 567,300 
HT) ;} OOM PEM BVT FUER Reyste 3) cnr SE ccs oe wie riyg vas onset cheba Siete MMucoateta 81 15,978 859, 683 
VIGNE. 5, 4° Sey coat doo. bs och Ree MO ic Bat: A 3 SEACH ONG Heh A i a Ace ee ame A 16 4,074 65, 000 
LE) AG aE e ane ERP roe TTT epee NA. cesis aie tates Bie er siaiel tro erctorevengaraacnainceee pie tus eee nee 39 4,658 79,000 
WONT te eB Se ait Rok A IE as Rats WS Aarne ted Pa, Ai RH RE Ree Am a re <n ee 47 8, 250 41,000 
Le ey cholo GBR ib SII. 0 6 cr chahe BSUS oI TERESA IE ra cance ln i ead arc ae 58 5,919 92,000 
BCA nn ee UM rE EMME RET. RM ay AE RA coc) sia; Srace MaLooh a niatetmisle av cioke trot vete ae ished 47 9,010 105,000 
(1) Method of counting disputes not stated. 
(2) Not stated whether employees indirectly involved are included. 
PALESTINE 

Time Loss 

Number | ;VOrkeTS | “in Man- 

Year 1 (2) working 

Days (2) 
NOPD os sc ctebiee Ob Osa oo atectoeD Hib OUT EOS OE ARERR Oi te Soe ae eae eG eae TN eee Ce Bone 2,017 
[GIRS cre inka eit breyg dctpel Siete Dee: DDSI EPs ER Ite init cisco tc at A ae a DLs ey Pee ees 6, 705 
HO A Ronen ect eer emer Renal Pisa reac 8 diana avenge a tvseiac Willams Gye ce« aiaa'e uty. vbareeniere AGw ltr sm eee cg 24,025 
TPAD otc OA eh Blk oe SE RRS cE REIS es Fr Sc ae esi Ae GIs | pa oe 33, 302 
TPR. rete stated Sob Bepae ete OIG Bey Bee AR ea ace or a ga yA ae? Ae Be 8,863 
ODF ne, ges sci Ve Soap SHEE Ooi irks HIS EIB Dora act CAS APE A AIR See 20 562 13,469 
LRA. a chee alae Sichoe GIS GG cod cre, RNR trs IN en Bicrcaica rect cRcecici fA gehts tee Aca ara 22 886 4,379 
ES 2 0 awe ee ere rea eA Set ROP hin ra “sc Stajoraa. sles. oh ieNSsayOoa aie.slal Sesto ieuor ators Mico 45 679 8,773 
UPB sc. coos exe Bg biees DARED i St Eo chee ae A nla eS ee ea 22 393 9, 234 
Gj ee Beene en aie Care 2 ty, et AOS ehhh Sea A Ak eee URE StL Sloe fei st 31 1,385 6, 786 
HORE sonpentncbdbe: 68 als ASEM ele DCO EEE ICIS, SARTRE EIR nC Eee act Sree ec nc 47 1,300 10,060 
OBR ave kes habs uaPRic Ho CaGee chs | Brace ete Prete Ah Aarne aici ac ara Mice 4c ee ear ae oe are a OP 57 2,050 19,000 
ORES bs Shwe g Smee 4 ao eehulols Bo Gee oon oto aR oer Gob cen Haat annie icace ene 49 2,040 17,300 
Hehe) er tnd Ie EL OP ONE TES 2 EDTA MEE Se PORES Does bee 60 3, 650 28,400 
NEBR 6s os ge oe Ga 8 Bie Bite eo le STE On Ue Ren Se a wn carn eg aes eet eae een 20 956 11, 625 
BBY oc exes She © RO eden tec aces Bras A ec IEREE EAE ick eris Cie tar a act SAAR ern oo 53 6,305 21,167 
LUN ce cbautencny Sea Bityy RGR tant PRE DnOS See Raa ta ica. Oe ar aera ere 74 1,876 14,149 
sD) os whi & GOD cate men chee tea ERE ALCiiGio ASR Ere Ee ea eM crak OPN eee ie ee ee 108 2,964 19, 435 
E24 () pee on err eeey, Umeha Rech mC tye RAE oie Stevan coset siete crave suet 85 2.221 22,108 
HL ail rere Pet te eer mre cease RE WTS 2 weve veut uct’ it avh, bys eter aE ot a os atalle laut eae ea cae. Ce wi 80 3,803 36,342 
A Ee Eee ni or aie te il. oe a Te Rete Le OE ge a Gly Sita am 109 8,540 137, 640 
"OES os oles Sot OB, sie nec necks te ARN MORI Bl EDD et Ot tte a ico Aen Sc ae 147 17,846 131, 650 
He} A ame te OU RT MER ee Te ey orn ete! cect oe eR che cote. rsns oper eie iene SER LATSIeTS ese eee euare sasha jayena ale te 119 9,835 184,014 
1 EYE cure SEA i bub a res Oa RS NS een RRC eR hi eae RR At ie athe me eae ere oo 119 6,063 101,570 
LS cone PiOBA Ain ore BLS & eeeIRan sect Oe CR ee Cai OR ai a Ph eC eA hia ear eRe 129 28, 082 334, 706 





(1) Method of counting disputes not stated. | ; 
(2) Not stated whether employees indirectly involved are included. 


SOUTH AFRICA 








Workers | Lime Loss 








Number in Man- 

Year De working 

Days (2) 
1h Ee aan eat Seg Ti new Use a NR: Set OP AE ee oe AS My We a aU Go Groote a SOC 47 23,799 537, 138. 
iC p10 Pete gee ia eee de cline fae aeaatnns ee rea al ee 2 A gs ae a ce ONSEN 66 105, 658 239,415. 
PA ee ar ge tl by ee te Ms ce in nde, Sa) nt en ee Het Arana Dae erro SShC 25 9,892 112,357 
VQ oie x RM ee 2 are ere ay, We Creo Meise Satie te imarterecciane mince eet rere coe 12 29,001 1,339,508 
1 pS tee ane ne Ae ae Sani ES RS i fears ans ee ena ACR Ra IOI OO 2 50 740 
1 O24 Site res POS eg Beara cane ean atthe Bho eee aici cine aceon etna aarti ornate u 1,856 10,129 
TOD Rr ee nD eer es Pere | cen 5 eee arn Some Ne Nene ee Catat ova ede attache te retayereter ste ee 0 0 0 
1 OD Ge Ua ie alee ic iy, oat een Uceat cham Manet a peas aig erate feratcmrte otenokerovaere tencte ete 3 768 890 
nN 7 (ie A ie ee er | ee NG OP AL soo eee NTS An OSs cna arectes God OOOO 12 5,158 9,126 
GOYAL A ee GRO DY Dasthy ce ull Arima eit Ramee Mn Gc carem Cone i 9) tah RAI am RUAN in Atm Mi in Aris 10 5, 746 10, 535. 
1009 Sas we ah eed A ere Sete as = FW le eeene eto a Semi ete temetet eter rterchatorstatet cht 10 2,962, |... 3. < eee 
1990 We Beers Oe | Reka eo Rane Ae a eCmeN ree ne Gio emia ersten ieteies secre: 12 5,050 2,600 
LE BR a 2 I 6 eee ee GE ners i PRONE AAD (oro CHOOT OO FCACESS 19 6,278 54,575: 
Bk! Jake) Saleen alain, St Nie ae Ae PT Ie, Seon Renee re are ein anced cis BA AR GS OCU TRG 12 4,011 26,034 
1933 Wan Fe ees, be De en a | a 5 erage MRT anne oer tate viemierertrera eteaersterettresrece 10 1,585 16,081 
GAOT ee ee ee Ae Ag Re EE A iMac Mae AS Tarren Od etn OC CRO OLITROOe SIG 12 2,379 52,132 
tT ene ine ot pinata on a Miyad Ter Se A ey oe far Piua ard, GOO ORCAS OOOH Ic iy 2.367 19,564 
gE ie or ey Re CR es oe Ae er cits WHRRHAD csc mca mee bie SOCuar Uy: 20 2,198 5,009 
RIS eae Ps ee Re A a Oo Dt cee Plas RIC ie aia at Ay Sle as Gc RR GENO ON 28 Fi, GAL 25, 690: 
TOSS oneness etree on het erie inn pete, noe erie Pmt Met toro fv recyee Miter ac steve raeianete aerate 20 3,798 4,070 
103 9 Pee eae rs Reales peg en AN ARAN OR ee Meme ened: a eterenece abate atone ante a amend ste stan sy ers 20 4,871 4,246. 
QA Royce Gee chee ie ae ie oa okecaie et etoliote a catetetobeter ate tston Mahehe tatenetere ey teietcinter sia eve lersts 24 1,846 12,907 
gE We eee eae rege ree tn PP hte Ri ek yd ts pean dar tear od a aor AO OARS OOET 35 5,450 23, 199: 
19) ek enter Aenea NR TN, eR GE oh, bE ABe I hh 0S Hid ARE Ain A iS atest onl ps  eerbeiy 62 14,050 49,547 
0) ree aed ei are DE A> nS ORNS a nar aur ran A tor reas QR era Aca OO An C 53 9,162 47,713 
OLE Ms on, Fe I ie LR eked Siete Rasengan el et Mieke orc A SINE wer EN eee scey at eet ote 53 12,221 62, 709 
VOM Be enced x harctaltavna “e wealavaton hahah ce aero eae RRO at RE Ce Ia Oe tore abr site 60 16,215 91,180: 
TSA Gia eo be ae ee ee SO re a eerie sorts 80 95,574 209, 350 





(1) Disputes beginning in period. 
(2) Not stated whether workers indirectly involved are included. 








SWEDEN 

Time Less 

Number | }Vorkers | “in Man- 

Year i 2) working 

Days (?) 
440 81,041 2,295,900 
486 139,039 | 8,942,500 
347 49,712 | 2,663,300 
392 75,679 | 2,674,580 
206 102,896 6,907,390 
261 23,976 1, 204, 500 
239 145,778 | 2,559,700 
206 52,891 1,711, 200 
189 9,477 400,000 
201 71,461 4,835,000 
180 12,676 667,000 
261 20,751 1,021,000 
193 40,899 | 2,627,000 
182 50,147 | 3,095,000 
140 31,980 3,434, 000 
103 13, 588 760,000 
98 17,189 788 , 000 
60 3,474 438,000 
67 30, 904 861,000 
85 28,951 1,284,000 
45 2,194 159,000 
38 3,936 78, 000 
34 1,929 94,000 
139 1,332 53,000 
167 6,926 94,000 
214 7,021 228,000 
163 133,171 | 11,321,000 
137 1,277 27,000 
81 56,851 125,000 
47 6,061 151,000 
31 1,008 21,000 





(1) Method of counting disputes not stated. 
(2) Not stated whether employees indirectly involved are included. 
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SWITZERLAND 


a a Rn a gg a espe re SS a SS SSS Se 


0 Se ee a ane a SS a 


Workers | time Loss 





Number in Man- 
Vaar - Involved working 
Days 

237 OU 204. | ok x mec eae 
184 13; 9890 |e aa ieee 
55 Dy TOU tcten aver 
104 103340: 8.52.55 oe 
44 SrOOTs tear cee 4 
70 G0 Ea lie aces oe we 
42 372909 eae eee 
35 DL erence arene 
26 2,058 34,160 
45 5,474 98,015 
39 4,661 99, 608 
31 6,397 265, 695 
25 4,746 73,975 
38 5,083 159,154 
35 2) 705 69,065 
20 2,763 33,309 
16 866 llogico 
41 3,612 38,789 
37 6,043 115, 648 
17 706 16, 299 
7 238 4,046 
6 578 1,480 
15 722 14,311 
19 822 4,030 
19 1,069 12,050 
TN Ue cart vedas ol ed tS HORRORS CHOCO CICLO EEE ae ae et ER a aie enc OEE 18 1,324 17,690 
OE Gaye sete rey easter tetettce tr teleletel tavate se Ghevelelere ast tial d's fis alerts cherie oc gietouere tie ogi anatase 35 3, 686 37, 187 
DEG, dustca oS Se SOR AG Ot Alb CS ot ERO CRIT CTE IPE TCE Terence etree Ini enna 55 15,173 184, 483 
HEN (6:5 Gerevgig ASt ia BS GOING OSG RAEI Ee en a eg 29 6,963 102,209 
Tes. o tase elie GOES EMOTE O SMT CORRE cao ee earn 28 4,277 61, 408 
TU) oxentcitoe BGG AIRING DO OUD het tO OREO EEN RT ICI ICE ee 12 853 41,113 





(3 Method of counting disputes not counted. 
2) Directly involved only. 
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UNITED STATES 


Seen eee eee ee ee eee nn ee a ah Ta Lt ie Gk iil 











1950 (*) 
1950 (4) 


August.... 


September 


November 


December. 


Sle evans fod, poke Wehe> cusyer sme: &, ells; oitets release, @Wans& mo wlis)(s\ Avenel bceke nel ej51 980 rehema use yes Parl 


Shel, a:laz len only (e; -eofalte alta, (oniel@ <ekeliv) cl wae (e.1el er egederie: @20%e. ansir6 ela Sip aiplene) elise e 1628.6) ayof @gs umes 


(Yay Tol otc ee ee eS Co Seca Pen GAG SO OR SO AGO a 





Workers 
ahead Involved 
(1) (3) 
3,639 | 4,160,348 
3,411 1,463,054 
2,385 1,099, 247 
ti 1,612,562 
15.553 756, 584 
1,249 654, 641 
de SOL 428,416 
1,035 329,592 
707 329,939 
604 314,210 
921 288,572 
637 182,975 
810 341,817 
841 324, 210 
1,695 1,168,272 
1,856 1,466,695 
2,014 iL ily, ale: 
2,102 788, 648 
4,740 1,860, 621 
aie 688,376 
2,613 1,170, 962 
2,508 576, 988 
4,288 | 2,362,620 
2,968 839,961 
Seio2 1,981,279 
4,956 | 2,115,637 
4,750 | 3,470,000 
4,985 | 4,600,000 
3, 693 2,170,000 
3,419 1,960,000 
3,606 | 3,030,000 
4,700 | 2,300,000 
245 170,000 
205 56,000 
300 84,000 
405 156,000 
485 352,000 
480 271,000 
460 220,000 
620 340, 000 
O25 275,000 
525 180,000 
250 160,000 
200 40, 000 


Time Loss 


Cr eC ee er aS 


26, 218, 628 
12, 631, 863 


5,351,540 
3,316, 908 
6,893 , 244 
10, 502,033 
16,872,128 


19,591,949 
15,456, 337 
13, 901, 956 
25,424,857 
9, 148, 273 


17,812; 219 
6, 700, 872 
23,047, 556 
4,182,557 
13,500, 529 
8, 8805078 


38,000,000 
116,000,000 
34, 600,000 
34, 100,000 
50, 500, 000 


38,500,000 


2,700, 000 
8, 600, 000 
3,900, 000 
3,300,000 
3,300,000 
2,600, 000 
2,800,000 
2, 600, 000 
3,590,000 
2,450,000 
1,750,000 
1,000, 000 


eee ee ee ee EE ee 


(1) Work stoppages due'to labour-management dispu 
(2) Work stoppages due to labour-management dispu 
or shift are included. 


a full day 
he plant made idle because of the dispute, but not workers or idleness in other plants indirectly 


(3) All workers in t 


affected, are included. 
(4) Preliminary figures. 
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tes beginning in the period. 
tes which involve as many as six workers and last as long as 


CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 





This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at May 10,.as the LaBouR GAZETTE went to press. It was prepared 
by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Y THE beginning of May, it was clear that the usual rapid spring increase 

in employment was well under way. Heavy spring hirings in construc- 

tion, agriculture and transportation were reflected in the decline in regis- 

trations for work at National Employment Service Offices, from 290,300 at 

the beginning of April to 244,900 at the first of May. These seasonal increases 

in employment were taking place at a time of continued strong labour demand 
in defence and related industries. 


In both construction and agriculture, labour demand is expected 
to be heavy. Although increased down payments on new houses financed 
through Central Mortgage and Housing and material shortages may restrict 
the volume of new housing, this may be offset by an increase in other types 
of construction, especially engineering construction and that associated with 
resource development. In agriculture, labour requirements are expected 
to be at least as high as last year, at a time when expansion in other industries 
may be expected to provide alternative job opportunities to agricultural 
workers. 

Manufacturing industries, especially defence industries and those 
firms producing capital goods, will continue to make heavy demands on 
the labour supply throughout the period of seasonal increases in employ- 
ment. The demand for skilled machine shop workers remains strong, and 
there is an increased demand for those trades such as boilermakers and 
riveters associated with shipbuilding and heavy metal construction. There 
is also some indication that a few of the defence industries are beginning 
to require more semi-skilled workers, now that the tooling up has passed 
beyond the preliminary stage. 

These continuing demands for labour will be made on a labour 
force. whose structure has already altered considerably in answer to the 
pressures of the preparedness program. The most recent sample labour force 
survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, covering the first week in 
March, indicates that both the labour force, and employment were higher 
than on the comparable date last year, while the number of persons totally 
without work in the survey week fell considerably. On March 3, the labour 
force totalled 5,172,000, an increase of 19,000 men and 45,000 women over 
the totals on March 4, 1950. An estimated five million persons were employed 
in the first week of March this year, as compared with 4,796,000 in the 
spring survey week last year. The number of those totally without work 
fell to 172,000 as compared with 312,000 on the comparable date in 1950. 
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The total of those who did no work in the survey week should 

not be taken as a measure of the labour reserve available, since many doing 
casual or part time work are considered to be employed for purposes of the 
survey. A considerable number of these workers would be available for 
full time jobs. In the survey week, the total of applications for work on 
file at National Employment Service offices was 296,700. The proportion of 
workers 45 years of age and over who are without jobs has increased, 
however, and there are also fewer skilled workers available than last year. 
A considerable number of those skilled and semi-skilled men still looking 
for work are probably in the older age groups. 
The preparedness program has not only reduced the number of 
those without work; it is also beginning to alter the structure of employment, 
in the direction of increasing the proportion of workers employed in manu- 
facturing industries. The number employed in manufacturing grew by 
some 106,000 between March 1950 and March 1951, an increase of 8 per cent, 
as compared with an increase of 4 per cent in total employment. This repre- 
sents the largest increase in the numbers employed in manufacturing since 
1947, and indicates a definite shift into manufacturing as a result of the 
increased labour demand in defence and related industries, and in firms 
manufacturing consumer durables and capital goods. Some of the workers 
now employed in manufacturing industries were undoubtedly unemployed 
last winter, but there are indications that some have come from jobs in other 
industries. Employment in the service industries, for example, has declined 
by an estimated 4 per cent over the period. 

In contrast +o manufacturing, labour force survey estimates 
indicate that there has been a decline of about 91,000 in the numbers employed 
in agriculture from March 1950 to March 1951. A decline is reported in all » 
groups in agriculture—farm owners, self employed, farm workers and unpaid 
family workers. This does not necessarily indicate a large scale movement 
out of agriculture, however. Much of this decline in agricultural employment 
shown in the spring survey is undoubtedly due to the fact that the high 
employment in the logging industry provided many winter jobs for farmers, 
both farm workers and farm owners alike. The survey shows that logging 
employment had increased by about 77 per cent from the low level in 1950. 

Since the increase in logging employment is not sufficient to 
account for all the decline in agriculture, it is probable that the greater 
number of job opportunities in urban centres this winter have also been an 
important factor. Any trend out of agriculture will show up more clearly 
in later surveys. The anticipated shortage of labour in the harvest season 
in agriculture will be due, not so much to an increase in demand for agri- 
cultural workers over that of last year as to a fall off in supply For this 
reason, both immigration, and organized seasonal movements of farm workers 
are expected to play a major role in helping to meet farmers’ requirements 
at the peak of the season. . 

Although there has been an increase of 45,000 in the number of 
women in the labour force, the proportion of women in the labour force to 
total labour force has increased very little. Since the war, this ratio has 
remained fairly stable around 21 per cent, slightly above that of prewar years, 
but well below that of the war period. This would indicate that the increase 
in the number of women workers is keeping pace with the growth of the 
labour force, in spite of the increase in the marriage rate and birth rate in 
recent years. The number of married women employed has been on the 
increase since 1948, and this current survey shows a continuance of that trend. 
Most of the increase in women’s employment has been in the clerical occupa- 
tions. The number of women working in manufacturing occupations has 
increased very little over the past year, reflecting the fact that labour demand 
for women in defence industries is not yet very heavy. 


(Continued on page 634) 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of May 10, 1951) 











| Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount ————— 
Pe Same date 
Previous Pravicus 
Month Vear 
Manpower 
ovalsenvalranialbourtorce (ayes. seen, cis een oe Te elles 5,172,000 — + 1-3 
BersonsgwithsjObsa(a) a8. aaa ete Tee ee Mar. 3 5,000, 000 — + 4-3 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)................ Mar. 3 172, 000 — 44-9 
Registered for work, N.E.S. 
PIANC HESTON. Jew noe Tete. SA cd. Gok t ok eee April 26 43,144 — 7-5 —45-7 
Quebec Region.......: SR Site te hy ene Ls ee ae April 26 84,537 —11-6 —43-8 
Oitario Memiauige. «fe. tne « ce his «ict h obboc cate, April 26 - 48,118 —15-1 —41-4 
PEAITIOREV GS LOUM Aan aceon a, ee | on | hanes elo ant April 26 38, 866 —21-6 —24-4 
PAC CRALVCDION tee ret eke aed nme SEL MAID 8) Be April 26 30,199 —27-8 —27-7 
OTIS ell regionga ees, seam. ets. ‘Sateeeh-... lies April 26 244, 864 —15-7 —39-6 
Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance benefits (b).................| April 1 226,470 — 7-1 —14-7 
Amount of benefit payments (C)ic... 5. ¢ ceseececsteecslee March $12,138,404 +13-6 —22-9 
Index of employment (1939=100)..........................| March 1 172-1 — 01 + 9-0 
PER OU ere Pe er ew ee, oc a February 8,419 +49-4 +62-1 (d) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost................-0.0s++-+ss April 9,673 _ —41-7 (d) 
Numberorworkers imvolved:.)-eyes. sce eelon... an April 2,647 +44-1(d) 
INumberOlstricessy ers ee yee ee Eee kee April 19 — +44-7 (d) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries....................... Mar. 1 $48.16 + 0:6 + 8-0 
Averarehourlyrearmmings (mio) | ssfo, 0... dl)... ee Mar. 1 $1.11 + 0:9 + 9-9 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)................... Mar. 1 42-3 — 1-4 — 0:5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) .............0.ceecceeeeee Mar. 1 $47.12 — 0:5 Se Gea 
@ostiof living index (av. 1935-39=100).)..)..5...55......). - April 1 181-8 + 1-2 + 10-9 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100)................ Mar. 1 108-5 — 3-0 — 0°5 
Lotgivia bouruncomemy mens. tetas Me. ene ecens December | $703,000, 000 — 4-1 + 9-5 
Industrial Production 
ERO cal MGAryn935-3 01 OO eens are ae eee me eee a February 214-2 + 1-9 +14-4 
MANU ENC vULING#: 2 =. fa-k etek ake «27S RRA Boe bag. s. 1an' | Repruary 224-4 + 2-3 +14-8 
INon=durablesmetn ce rirans cel ak. ee cote Gs ate February 194-3 + 2-4 + 9-1 
1D) ite] ONKEYsi5 2 date Sci Aste hteiceemeee eee cate esi ac Rn eek February 276-0 + 2-3 +22-4 
Trade 
Hetarileirademne Meme titers eT kT February $671,500, 000 — 0-1 +18-8 
TOR QGIOVELISE. 5 Wola se ces Gao Deen ae eee ee ee eee March $290, 200, 000 +24-1 +27-0 
) EGON GYOVE TSI c Hha's wie gree co BYE Bete oe Oe oe ae ie een March $342, 600, 000 +24-9 +44-3 




















(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the survey week 


are here classified as persons without jobs. 


(b) Includes ordinary live claimants plus claimants for supplementary benefit. 


(ec) Includes $1,671,257 in supplementary benefit. 


(d) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 
previous year. 

Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, including 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration Branch, Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information 
can be found in the statistical appendix of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 





The Minister of Labour, 
Seamen on the Hon. Milton Gregg, 
Great Lakes announced on March 22 
screened for that seamen employed on 
security Canadian vessels on the 

Great Lakes would be 
screened for security reasons. The seamen 
will be issued with identification cards 


which they must possess to obtain or 
remain in employment. 


Mr. Gregg’s announcement amplified a 
statement. made by Prime Minister St. 
Laurent on the same day. It directly 
followed the passing of regulations, under 
the Emergency Powers Act, the purpose of 
which is to ensure that only trustworthy 
seamen are employed on Canadian ships 
operating in the Great Lakes. These 
include: “Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron 
(including Georgian Bay), Michigan and 
Superior and their connecting waters and 
includes the St. Lawrence River as far east 
as the lower exit of the Lachine Canal and 
the Victoria Bridge at Montreal.” 

The term “seaman” means a_ person 
employed in any capacity on board a ship 
and includes the master of a vessel. 

The new regulations parallel the screening 
provisions applicable to seamen employed 
on U.S. vessels in the same waters. They 
will be administered by the Department of 
Labour through the National Employment 
Service. 

In future, seamen employed on Canadian 
vessels operating in the waters mentioned 
above, must apply to a local office of the 
National Employment Service for an 
Interim Seaman’s Card. Before receiving 
their cards, they must submit three photo- 
graphs each of themselves and be finger- 
printed. To take or continue in employ- 
ment on or after May 1, 1951, they must 
be in possession of these cards. On or after 
August 1, they will be required to hold a 
Regular Seaman’s card for the same reasons. 

The Minister of Labour may, under the 
regulations, refuse to issue a Seaman’s 
Card to an applicant or he may revoke a 
Card if he is satisfied that the presence 
of the particular seaman on board a Cana- 
dian ship in the Great Lakes might 
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prejudice the security of Canada. There 
is provision for appeals in case of refusal 
by the Minister to issue a Seaman’s Card 
or in case of revocation of the same. 


The Executive Council of 


CCL expels the Canadian Congress of 
Fur and Labour on April 11 voted 
Leather to expel the International 
Workers’ Fur and Leather Workers’ 
Union Union. The action was 


taken under a constitutional 
amendment passed at the Winnipeg Con- 
vention of the CCL last September, giving 
the Council authority to expel any union 
which follows the Communist party line 
(L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1819). This marked 
the first occasion action had been taken 
under this new section of the Constitution. 
The Congress issued a press statement 
declaring that the Fur and _ Leather 
Workers’ Union had “followed the Com- 
munist party line in charging the Congress 
with betrayal of workers in its policy on 
price control.” 
The Congress’ press statement then con- 
tinued as follows:— 


“The Council’s decision was based on a 
statement issued following a meeting of 
the Fur and Leather Workers’ Union in 
Winnipeg on March 13. The statement 
attacked the Canadian Congress of Labour 
for a joint presentation made to the federal 
government by the CCL with the Trades 
and Labour Congress, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour and 
Dominion Joint Legislative Committee of 
the Railway Transportation Brotherhoods. 


“The central labour bodies demanded 
price controls and opposed wage controls. 
At the same time, the labour groups said 
that if wage increases created serious pres- 
sure, the labour organizations would be 
prepared to take part in a _ three-way 
government-labour-management conference 
to discuss practical measures of wage 
stabilization. The Fur and _ Leather 
Workers’ Union charged that the CCL, in 
adopting this position with the other 
central labour bodies, was betraying the 
interests of the Canadian workers. 


“In supporting the motion for expulsion 
of the Fur and Leather Workers’ Union, 
members of the Executive Council said 
the policy indicated by the Fur and Leather 
Workers’ Union was the line being followed 
by the Communist Party. In announcing 
the expulsion the CCL made it clear that 
there was no suggestion that the majority 
of the rank-and-file members of the Fur 
and Leather Workers’ Union supported the 
Communist Party line. The policy was 


rather one adopted by officers of that union 
who followed Communist policy rather than 
the policy determined by the great majority 
of the CCL membership.” 


Estimated total of salaries 


Canadian and wages and_= supple- 
labour mentary labour income in 
income Canada reached an _ all- 
in 1950 time peak of $8,114,000,000 


in 1950, exceeding by 6:3 
per cent the preceding year’s figure of 
$7,630,000,000, according to the Bureau 
of Statistics. The estimated total in 
December amounted to $703,000,000, down 
$30,000,000 from November, but up 
$61,000,000 or 9-5 per cent over December, 
1949. Increases were recorded in all indus- 
tries both in the month and 12-month 
period over a year earlier. 

A comparison of the 1950 total with that 
of 1949 reveals that, of all the industrial 
groups, “Construction” recorded the greatest 
gain: 8:3 per cent. “Finance, Service, 
including Government” was next with a 
gain of 7-1 per cent while labour income 
in “Manufacturing” rose by 6:4 per cent. 
The group showing the slightest increase 
in the year was “Agriculture, Forestry, 
Fishing, Trapping, Mining” with 2-9 per 
cent. 

The total of labour income for the last 
three months of 1950 was $2,159 millions; 
compared with $2,093 millions for the third 
quarter, this was an increase of 3-2 per 
cent. An increase in the fourth quarter 
over the third is contrary to the experience 
of both 1948 and 1949 when the last three 
months showed declines of 0-2 per cent. 

Labour income increased, in the fourth 
quarter in all industrial groups except 
“Construction”, an industry that is typically 
lower at this season than in the preceding 
quarter. The greatest increase between 
quarters occurred in the group of primary 
industries, “Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing, 
Trapping, Mining”, which rose by 7:9 per 
cent. This was followed by a 5-9 per cent 
increase in the “Public Utilities, Trans- 
portation, Communication, Storage, Trade” 
group. 


The Department of Trade 


Record and Commerce has_ issued 
investment its annual report on the 
planned outlook ‘for private and 
in 1951 public investment in 

Canada, covering the year 
1951. The report is based on a survey 


covering some 18,500 business establish- 
ments of all kinds. 

According to the report, investment 
intentions of business, institutions and 
governments and planned expenditures of 
individuals for housing, involve in total 


for 1951 the outlay of more than $4:°3 
billion. This is exclusive of any expendi- 
tures by the Department of National 
Defence for military equipment. 

“An investment program of this magni- 
tude,” the report comments, “would be the 
largest on record in Canada and it would 
mean an increase over the accomplished 
1950 program of 14 per cent in value terms 
and some 6 per cent in terms of physical 
volume. It would mean that Canada 
would be devoting about 22 per cent of 
her gross national production to the crea- 
tion of buildings and engineering works 
and to the acquisition of producers’ 
machinery and equipment. This represents 
a slight increase over 1950 and the highest 
proportion in the post-war period. 

“The 1951 statement of investment 
intentions is of particular significance,” the 
report continues, “because in the same year 
Canada plans to undertake the largest 
peacetime defence program on record. The 
increased defence and investment programs 
will make demands on substantially the 
same type of resources. It is against this 
background that the 1951 investment inten- 
tions must be considered.” 

Both the private and public sectors of 
the economy plan substantially increased 
capital outlays in 1951. Private investment 
will rise from $2-8 to $3-1 billion, an in- 
crease of 11 per cent, if intentions are 
realized, while a rise is planned in public 
investment from just under $1 billion to 
$1:2 billion, an increase of 23 per cent. 

Citing the heavy expenditures planned 
for construction purposes in 1951, including 
those planned for defence purposes, the 
report predicts that while housing outlays 
may show an increase over 1950 in dollar 
terms, it is likely that the physical volume 
of activity may be somewhat less than last 
year. 

Dealing with the economic significance of 
investment intentions, the report continues 
as follows: “Each year since 1945 has seen 
an increase in the value of investment 
expenditures. This has been a result of 
efforts by primary producers and manufac- 
turers to provide a sufficient flow of goods 
to meet the pent-up demands accumulated 
during the thirties and throughout the war 
years. These needs were accentuated by a 
greatly increased buying power resulting 
from a larger population with increased 
incomes. Bv 1950 manufacturing facilities 
had passed the peak of their capital expan- 
sion. However, large backlogs still existed 
for housing, educational and health facili- 
ties. transportation and communication 
facilities and such necessities as roads, 
streets, waterworks and sewers. In short 
the investment program has maintained a 
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constant pressure on the supplies of labour 
and materials available for the construction 
of buildings and engineering works and the 
building of machinery. 

“The stated investment intentions for 
1951 indicate that the investment program 
is going to demand an increased share of 
labour and materials that are already scarce. 
If the supply of materials available is made 
even smaller by reason of defence require- 
ments, competing demands for use by 
manufacturers of all types of producers’ 
and consumers’ goods will add to infla- 
tionary pressure already apparent. The 
distribution of these scarce commodities can 
be accomplished to the best advantage and 
without significant price increases only if 
businessmen, institutions and governments 
exert the utmost caution in planning and 
implementing their investment programs. 
Government measures may facilitate the 
process by assisting in the procurement of 
materials for essential projects and dis- 
couraging types of projects for which 
material may not be available.” 

A companion study, issued by the 
Department, deals with the outlook for 
1951 in regard to the supply of basic and 
building materials in Canada. Thirty 
building materials as well as primary iron 
and steel and lumber are discussed in this 
report. Estimates of production in 1951 
are based upon a comprehensive survey of 
manufacturers’ intentions. If their expecta- 
tions are realized, the overall supply of 
building materials in Canada will be some- 
what greater, although less balanced than 
in 1950. Substantial increases in output 
are anticipated in the case of mineral wool 
and gypsum products, cast iron pipe and 
fittings, rigid insulating boards and certain 
kinds of sanitary ware and heating equip- 
ment. On the other hand, difficulties 
encountered in obtaining raw materials such 
as cement and steel:and non-ferrous metals, 
may prevent any increase in the output of 
cement blocks, steel pipe and fittings, hot 
water storage tanks, wire nails and spikes 
and builders’ hardware. Imports of such 
items as structural steel and steel sheet 
and plate for non-defence purposes may 
also be reduced. 


To help eliminate some of 


NES opens the difficulties encountered 
Teachers’ in providing teachers for 
Employment many of Saskatchewan’s 
Office in schools, the Prairie Region 
Saskatchewan of the National Employ- 


ment Service has opened 
a Teachers’ Employment office in the 
Province. 
Tistablishment of the office is the result 
of negotiations between the National 
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Employment Service and the three inter- 
ested groups—the Saskatchewan Teachers’ 
Federation, the Saskatchewan School 
Trustees’ Association, and the Education 
Department of the Provincial Government. 

A Teachers’ Placement Officer has been 
appointed and is located at the NES local 
office in Saskatoon. School teachers may 
obtain employment applications from any 
NES local office in Saskatchewan. The 
forms, when completed, are forwarded to 
Saskatoon, where the selection and referral 
work takes place. 

All orders are also forwarded to the 
Saskatoon local office. These orders con- 
{ain more information than is ordinarily 
recorded on employers’ orders, such as 
complete school curricula, report on housing 
accomodation, ethnic data pertaining to the 
district, and other details pertinent to the 
successful placement of a qualified teacher. 

Although much of the work of this new 
office is still in the organizational stage, a 
satisfactory number of placements have 
already been made considering the time 
of the year, it is reported. 

The project is being watched with 
interest by education officials in other 
provinces. 


The Co-operative Union of 
Canada held its 42nd 
annual congress in Regina, 
Sask., on March 6-8, when 
delegates and _ representa- 
tives from all provinces 
were in attendance, as well 
as visitors from various parts of Canada 
and from the United States and Mexico. 


A report submitted to the meeting showed 
that for the year 1949-50, co-operatives 
affiliated with the Co-operative Union of 
Canada numbered 933. These co-operatives 
had an aggregate membership of 722,971 
in 1950 and did a business of $559,057 ,344. 
Affiliated co-operative marketing and pur- 
chasing associations, with 2,979 places of 
business, did a business of $543,012,082. 
They had a total of 649,770 members and 
674,863 patrons. The business of the nine 
affiliated Canadian Co-operative Whole- 
sales amounted to $76,490,393. 

There were 30 affiliated fishermen’s co- 
operatives, whose total business amounted 
to $12,780,159. Service co-operatives num- 
bered 34, and included housing, funeral 
services, transportation, garage services, 
restaurant, medical services, cold storage, 
printing, electricity, and insurance. 

The Congress accepted in principle a 
five-year plan of development for the 
Canadian Co-operative Union. The plan, 
which includes among its aims stimulating 
organization of co-operative enterprise, was 


42nd annual 
congress of 
Co-operative 
Union of 
Canada 


referred to the directors for elaboration and 
presentation in final form to the 1952 
congress. 

Measures taken by the board of directors 
and a national committee to promote the 
incorporation of a Canadian Co-operative 
Credit Society were approved by the dele- 
gates, and the board was instructed to 
press for action on a Bill to this end now 
before the Senate in Ottawa. 

In addition to resolutions dealing with 
specific problems related to the income 
tax status of co-operatives, the Congress 
expressed its approval of government 
economic controls that will bear equitably 
upon all sections of the national economy. 

The directors were called upon to study 
the problem of co-operative credit, with 
special reference to the establishment of 
a co-operative trust company to operate 
in the field of long-term credit. 


A nation-wide committee was set up to 
study the possibility of forming a Canadian 
Society of Co-operative Accountants, 
Auditors and Legal Counsel, and report to 
the next Congress. 

In the election of officers, Mr. A. W. 
Friesen, of Rosthern, Sask., was returned 
as president. 


Proposals to extend the 


Proposal to coverage under the Unem- 


extend UI ployment Insurance Act 
coverage to persons employed by 
to hospital hospitals and charitable 
employees institutions are under con- 


sideration by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. (At 
present a few institutions have taken 
advantage of the provisions of the Act to 


insure their employees on a _ voluntary 
basis.) 
Such extension would not apply to 


medical, technical and nursing staffs, or to 
members of religious orders or other 
persons who are not under a contract of 
service. 

The Commission announced that oral 
and written representations by interested 
persons or associations would be considered 
at a meeting, to be held in the board room 
of the Commission on May 16. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Min- 


Labour ister of Labour, announced 
Department in April that A. G.. Kerr 
official of the Economics and 
loaned Research Branch of the 
to ILO Department had been 


loaned to the International 

Labour Office as an occupational analyst 

to earry out work in connection with the 
ILO migration program. 

Mr. Kerr, who will spend one year with 

the ILO in Geneva, has had considerable 
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experience with occupational — research. 
Following World War II he assisted in the 
preparation of an extensive rehabilitation 
manual prepared by the Department of 
Labour relating army training to civilian 
employment and entitled “Army Employ- 
ment—Civilian Jobs”. 


The third annual study 
University of session was held at the 
Montreal University of Montreal 
holds third during March. The subject 
study session discussed was “union 


policies and company man- 
agement.” The session was organized by 
Rev. Emile Bouvier, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations at the University, and was 
attended by about 300 delegates repre- 
senting both labour and management. 
The delegates heard papers on several 
topics of interest in the field of industrial 
relations, and following the lectures, open 
forums were held. Principal speakers 
during the two-day seminar were: Professor 
R. A. Lester, Research Associate of the 
Industrial Relaticns Section at Princeton 
University, who spoke on “Criteria of Wage 
Determination”; Peter F. Drucker, indus- 
trial relations consultant, who spoke on 
“The Function of Unions in Business”; 
Professor Joseph N. Scanlon of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, who 
discussed the “Scanlon Plan” of labour- 
management co-operation; and Professor 
F. H. Harbison, of the University of 
Chicago, who discussed “Criteria of Union- 
Management Co-operation.” 


Publication of the 1951 


Publication edition of the Official Hand- 
of 1951 book Canada has’ been 
edition of announced by the Dominion 
handbook Bureau of Statistics. Init- 
Canada iated 21 years ago to supple- 


ment the field of the 
Canada Year Book, it is especially designed 
for ready use by businessmen, teachers, 
students, lecturers, and all those interested 
in the progress of Canada. The pocket- 
sized annual contains up-to-date official 
information on all phases of the country’s 
economic organization. 

The current edition contains over 300 
pages of text, reproductions of more than 
180 photographs illustrating the textual 
matter, four scenic views in eolour, as 
well as diagrams, charts and lithographed 
maps. 

A special article deals with the develop- 
ment, resources and people of the North- 
west Territories and Yukon. The chapter 
material covers population and _ vital 
statistics, education, scientific research, 
social and cultural relationships, national 
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income, agriculture, forestry, mines and 
minerals, water powers, fisheries, furs, 
manufacturers, construction, labour, trans- 
portation and communications, domestic 
and foreign trade, public finance, banking 
and insurance. 

The handbook is available at a price of 
25 cents from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 


On © April, 13 190L ane 

f Workmen’s Compensation 
New- Act passed by the New- 
foundland = foundland Legislature in 
ee ie 1950 came into effect. The 
ra ie lh newly constituted Work- 


law comes 


; men’s Compensation Board 
into force 


commenced operations on 
April 2. 

The new Act, like the Acts in all the 
other Canadian provinces, is of the collec- 
tive liability type (L.G., Dec. 1950, 
p. 2076). It repeals the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1948, which provided 
compensation through an individual liability 
system. 

Members of the Newfoundland Work- 
men’s Compensation Board -are: Irving 
Fogwill, Chairman; J. Madigan, C. Hancock 
and J. W. May, Secretary. 


Appointment of Howard 


CCL Conquergood of Toronto as 
appoints educational and _ welfare 
educational Director of the Canadian 
and welfare Congress of Labour was 
director announced on April 23. 


Mr. Conquergood previously 
held a similar post with the United Steel- 
workers of America and has been active 
in CCL educational work for some years 
in arranging weekend institutes across 
Canada and in organizing summer and 
winter schools and staff seminars. 


The first decision of the 


Decision on Umpire under the Unem- 


benefit ployment Insurance Act in- 
right of volving the disqualification 
married of a married woman from 
women receipt of benefit, under the 


recent amendment to the 
Benefit Regulations which became effective 
on November 15, 1950, appears elsewhere 
in this issue on p. 711. 


The first issue of a bilingual 


Community quarterly published by the 
Planning Community Planning Asso- 
Review: a ciation of Canada, has 
bilingual recently been distributed. 
quarterly According to an _ intro- 

ductory statement, the 
quarterly, Community Planning Review, 


will contain illustrated articles by recog- 
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nized authorities, of the kind that appeared 
from time to time in its predecessors 
Layout for Living and Urbanisme. 


“There are reasons, in Canada as else- 
where, for giving fuller scope in this 
mid-twentieth century to discussion of the 
purposes and methods of community 
planning,” states the Review. “The modes 
of city building seem today more rapid 
than sensible. The complexities of today’s 
urban growth appear to overwhelm the 
habitual machinery of urban government. 
The efforts at town planning in the first 
half of the century plainly have not pro- 
duced the results hoped for.” 


Much of our community planning has 
been too superficial, too partial and unreal 
to succeed, the Review continues. The 
sociologist and economist usually confined 
themselves to describing the curious 
behaviour of urban institutions and the 
private land market. An accomplished 
designer might draw a non-existent place, 
oblivious to economic and social forces. 
An administrator “might try to translate 
the pretty drawings into a permanent legal 
sieve, through which the flow of city- 
building would be sifted nearer to the 
designer’s taste.” 


The editors hope that through their 
magazine there will emerge “clearer images 
of the citizens’ role and specialists’ role, 
and of the public policies and technical 
practices that lead to more reasonable and 
beautiful surroundings.” 


Articles in this first issue include, 
“Ajax: Planning a New Town in Ontario” 
by Kent Barker; “Delimitation D’Une 
Banlieue de Grande Ville” by Jean-Charles 
Falardeau; “The Decision Makers in Resi- 
dential Building’ by Nathan Keyfitz; 
“Urban Mapping: An Elementary Manual” 
by Humphrey Carver; and “Economic 
Problems of Urban Re-development” by 
Leonard Gertler. 


The working of ~ the 
National Insurance Scheme 
during the 21 months since 


First report 
on British 


National its introduction on July 5, 
Insurance 1948, is reviewed by the 
Scheme government actuary in his 
first interim report, now 

available for distribution. 
At March 31, 1950, there were 234 


million contributors to the scheme. Of 
this number, nearly 214 million were 
employed, shghtly under 14 million self- 
employed, and about half-a-million non- 
employed. These figures indicate a 
considerable shift from the two latter 
classes to the employed class since before 
World War II, it is observed. About 24 


million persons were brought into national 
insurance for the first time under the new 
scheme. 

There were, at March 31, 1950, 4,161,000 
retirement or old age pensions in payment, 
including 300,000 at the transitional rate of 
10s. a week earned under the old scheme 
by pensioners who had not retired. The 
annual cost of retirement pensions is at 
present £250 million. This amount repre- 
sents two-thirds of the total expenditure 


on benefits under the scheme. _(Other 
benefits are unemployment, — sickness, 
maternity, widows’ and guardians’ allow- 
ances, retirement and, death.) It is 


expected that the cost of retirement pen- 
sions will double during the next 30 years 
because of the increase in the aged popula- 
tion. As contribution income will remain 
relatively stationary, this additional cost 
will fall aimost wholly on the Exchequer. 

Retirement pensioners who had _ their 
pensions reduced on account of earnings 
averaged at the beginning of 1950 about 
21,000 men and 11,000 women each week, 
or about five per cent of men and two 
per cent of women pensioners in the age 
groups concerned—65-70 and 60-65. 

Of the 262,000 retirement pensions 
awarded in the year 1949-50, just over six 
per cent of the recipients received incre- 
ments for deferment of retirement. The 
report examines available evidence on the 
effect of the retirement condition; it 
stresses, however, that the period of obser- 
vation (July, 1948-March, 1950) is short. 
The proportion of men likely to go on 
working rather than retire on pension on 
reaching pensionable age, the report com- 
ments, would appear to be rather less than 
was estimated before the scheme began to 
operate. Nevertheless, the proportion not 
retired is substantial; more than half of 
the insured men reaching 65 continue at 
work, or remain available for work, six 
months later, and the proportion is still 
as high as one-third at age 68. The propor- 
tion of women remaining at work after 
pension age appears to be much lower than 
was expected: about 40 per cent of women 
qualifying for pension at age 60 on their 
own insurance are still at work after six 
months. 

The scheme inherited assets of nearly 
£900 million from the old _ insurance 
schemes. During the 21 months period, 
income, including Exchequer contribution 
of about £228 million, exceeded expendi- 
ture by about £225 million, and in the 
vear 1949-50 by about £140 million. This 
was due mainly to low unemployment 
(between one-and-a-half and two per cent 
in the year under review), which affects 
the cost of unemployment benefit and also 
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results in larger contribution receipts. The 
balances in the funds at March 31, 1950, 
were over £1,100 million. 


The income of the fund in the financial 
year 1949-50 was about £525 million (apart 
from some £40 million collected on behalf 
of the National Health Service) Of this, 
some £185 million were contributed by the 
insured and £175 million by employers, and 
£135 million were paid from the Exchequer. 
Nearly £30 million came from interest on 
the funds. 


Measures to meet the man- 
Manpower for power needs of Britain’s 


Britain’s defence program have been 
rearmament under consideration by the 
program National Joint Advisory 


Council—an advisory body 
set up late in 1939 and reconstituted in 
1946 on a peacetime basis, for purposes of 
consultation between departments of gov- 
ernment and representatives of organized 
employers and workers. 


The Council found that although much 
additional labour for defence work could 
be gained by changing workers from 
civilian to armament work within the 
factories now employing them, many more 
workers will be needed, and that the most 
efficient use of existing labour is necessary. 
Accordingly, the Council, at a meeting held 
early in the year—the first under the 
chairmanship of the new Minister of Labour 
and National Service, Rt. Hon. Aneurin 
Bevan—made the following recommenda- 
tions: — 

1. Schemes of training, upgrading and 
dilution to be developed by different 
industries, supplemented when suitable 
by training in government training 
centres. 


. Each industry to be asked to consider 
whether longer working hours by the 
introduction of systematic overtime 
would increase production. 


3. More adjustments of working hours 


bo 


to make it easier for women with 
domestic responsibilities _ to enter 
industry. 


of women to a greater 


4. Employment 
appropriate semi-skilled 


extent on 
processes. 


Both sides of industry to be asked to 
avoid unfair competition in the recruit- 
ment of labour. 


6. Employers to be asked to give advance 
notification of redundancies so as to 
reduce to a minimum any periods of 
unemployment between jobs. 

Appropriate action by industry in accor- 

dance with these recommendations, and the 
curtailment of civilian production by cuts 
in raw material allocations will, it is hoped, 
raise the number of workers on rearma- 
ment from the present figures of 400,000 to 
900,000 by 1953. 


Ou 
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In order that the progress made towards 
this objective might be accurately gauged, 
manufacturing firms will be asked to make 
quarterly returns showing the percentage of 
their employees engaged on defence con- 
tract work. 

The question of the full employment of 
old people was raised by the Minister of 
Labour, and was referred to the Joint 
Consultative Committee, which is the 
executive committee of the Council, for 
detailed consideration. 


The Bureau of Labour 
Teen-agers Standards, United States 
and their Department of Labour has 
jobs in made a study of the teen- 
amusement age employment in_ the 
industries amusement industries. In 


a booklet issued  subse- 
quently, “They Work While You Play”, 
the Bureau states that more information 
should be known by the general public 
about the conditions of employment of the 
thousands of young people in this type of 
occupation. 7 

While important advances have been 
made during recent years in protective 
State legislation for young workers, the 
booklet states, it is known that teen-agers 
in the recreational service industries have 
not shared to the same extent as other 
young people in the accompanying benefits. 

During 1947, there were 193,700 teen-age 
workers in the recreation industries; 14,600 
were under 14 years of age, 64,000 were 14 
or 15 and 115,110 were 16 or 17. They 
represented about one in every four of the 
total employees. 

Among the legislative advances referred 
to above, the most important is the raising 
from 14 to 16 of the minimum age for 
work during school hours and for work in 
factories. The work of amusement centre 
employees, however, is largely part-time, 
carried on in the traditional leisure-time 
hours of the general public—late afternoon, 
evening, and on Saturday and Sunday. 
Moreover, because of the local nature of 
their employment, few children who work 
in amusement industries are covered by 
Federal child-labour legislation. 

In general, earnings in the occupations 
in which minors are employed are rela- 
tively low, the survey showed. For 
example, the median weekly wage for 
ushers of all ages in New York State in 
1949, was $15.47, while for boys under 21, 
it was $13.96. 

Out of a total of 6377 boys under 21 
employed in the amusement industries in 
New York State in 1949, nearly 2,000 were 
pinboys. The median weekly earnings were 
$9.65. Besides the physical strain involved 
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in pinsetting, there is always the possi- | 
bility of accidental injury. Theatres and 
motion picture houses employ between 
two-fifths and half of all the young people 
working in recreation industries. Many 
boys and girls who begin work in the late 
afternoon or early evening are employed 
for hours that, added to their school hours, 
make a long day and a long work week. 

Little is known about conditions of work 
or the extent of young people’s employ- 
ment in such amusement places as ball 
grounds, fairs, dance halls, golf links, race 
tracks, skating rinks and circuses, the 
Bureau stated. 

The usual minimum age under State 
laws for work outside school hours is 14, 
although some laws set a lower standard. 
Under most laws employment certificates 
or work permits are required up to 16 or 
18 years of age. For children under 16 
night work after 6 or 7 p.m. is, in the 
majority of States, prohibited. In some 
States, the standards apply to places of 
amusement, but in others they apply only 
to a list of specified occupations which 
do not include those in amusement centres. 

In 24 States, the report shows, there is 
either a lower minimum age than 14, or 
no minimum age at all, for work outside 
school hours in theatres, or in bowling 
alleys, or on golf links or in all three 
services. 

In the matter of minimum wages, only 
nine States of the 26 with minimum wage 
laws, and the District of Columbia, have 
issued orders affecting workers in these 
services. 

The restrictions of hours of work to 
eight a day and 40, 44 or 48 a week, which 
are general in child-labour laws for children 
under 16, do not benefit these part-time 
workers. However, when enforced, other 
laws placing special limitations on hours 
of work on school days and during school 
weeks, or on combined hours of school and 
work, do give them definite protection. 

“Legal standards, however, are of little 
avail if they are not enforced,” states the 
booklet. “There is much illegal employ- 
ment in some of these industries. ... It 
must be recognized that legislative restric- 
tions in these types of employment meet 
with special difficulties of enforcement. 
These young workers are usually so 
scattered—a few in one establishment and 
a few in another—that their employment 
may be overlooked as of little or no 
significance.” 

Desirable standards for legislation regulat- 
ing child labour in the amusement indus- 
tries, suggests the Bureau, would be:— 

(a) stricter regulation of night work, so 
that the work of the school child under 16 


will be limited to afternoon hours and so 
that there is time for a full night’s rest for 
all workers under 18; 

(b) a minimum age of 14 for work out- 
side school hours, and of 16 for work during 
school hours; 

(c) a requirement of employment certifi- 
cates up to 18 years of age; 

(d) a limitation on combined hours of 
school and work; 

(e) minimum-wage standards that would 
provide adequate recompense for the young 
person's time and efiort. 


Defence, industries may now 


U.S. defence obtain manpower training 


industries assistance from the United 
to receive States Department of 
training Labour under a program 
assistance recently put into effect by 


Secretary of Labour 
Maurice J. Tobin,* according to the April 
issue of Labour Bulletin, a publication of 
the U.S. Department of Labour. 


Upon the request of defence industries, 
field representatives of the Labour 
Department’s Bureau of Apprenticeship will 
provide aid towards improving the skills 
of employed workers and training new 
workers om the job. 

Through teamwork betweem the Bureau, 
public employment services, and vocational 
education agencies, the following three 
services will be provided to defence indus- 
tries, in addition to developing needed 


skilled workers through apprenticeship 
programs :— 
1. Assistance in determining training 


needs and the recommending of methods 
and procedures for the organization of 
training on the job; 


2. Assistance in the organization of 
training throughout a defence plant to 
meet production requirements; 


3. Assistance in the solving of special 
training problems. 


The field representative of the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship upon invitation will 
obtain a working knowledge of the pro- 
duction plans of a particular defence plant. 
In co-operation with the plant’s production 
manager and personnel director he will 
advise on the skills needed to meet pro- 
duction schedules. In addition, the local 
office of the State employment service will 
conduct a job analysis survey in the plant 
and will recommend how present workers 
may be best utilized in production plans. 
Once these two factors are determined, the 
number of additional workers needed and 
the skills required can be decided. 


If there is not sufficient trained man- 
power available through local public 
employment offices, the field representative 
will suggest to plant officials a procedure 
whereby new workers can be trained on 
the job without interference to the produc- 
tion schedule. 

In view of the present high employment 
in the United States, continues the article, 
defence industries will probably be com- 
pelled to use workers on jobs for which 
their skills do not equip them, or to hire 
persons who have not worked before. In 
many areas, it will become necessary 
therefore to establish pre-employment 
training classes similar to those operating 
during the recent war. In these cases, 
State and local vocational education author- 
ities will consult with the employer on the 
content of the course and curriculum. 

“A main objective of the program,” 
states the Bulletin, “. . . is to make the 
fullest possible use of available skilled and 
other classes of trained workers to get a 
plant into defence production, and then to 
use these workers to train others as the 
plant expands and new employees are 
brought on to the job.” 


The CIO will participate 
CIO to with the AFL as labour 
participate representatives on the 
in ILO United States delegation to 
Conference the annual International 


Labour Conference for the 
first time since 1946, Secretary of Labour 
Maurice J. Tobin announced on April 11. 
The Conference opens in Geneva on 
June 6. 


The AFL would nominate the worker 
delegate, the Secretary said, and the CIO 
would join the AFL in nominating 
advisors to the delegate. Each organiza- 
tion would have an equal number of 
advisors. 


Mr. Tobin said that the agreement con- 
stituted a significant step in American 
labour’s united approach towards world 
affairs. 

Reviewing the background of the agree- 
ment, he recalled that in 1949, the AFL 
and CIO were prime movers in forming 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, “free labour’s answer to the 
Communist-controlled World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

“Through the ICFTU,” he continued, 
“the united American labour movement is 
co-operating with its democratic counter- 
parts in 59 countries to raise standards of 
living and promote the legitimate interests 
of free trade unions everywhere, in all out 
effort to defeat the forces of Communism. 
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“This agreement to work together in the 
ILO is another milestone on the road 
towards international labour co-operation. 
The ILO is one of the most effective 
international instruments for building the 
economic and social foundations of world 
peace.” 

In emphasizing the vital role of the ILO 
in the world today, Secretary Tobin 
stated: “Communism feeds on conditions 
of poverty and misery. In attacking the 
source of such conditions and helping 
eliminate them, the ILO is making a direct 
contribution toward the strengthening of 
democracy and freedom. It has become 
one of the most important international 
instruments for achieving the social and 
economic objectives of free peoples every- 
where. These objectives are the necessary 
foundation of a durable and lasting peace. 
Anything we do to strengthen the ILO and 
our participation in it is in the interest 
of the United States.” 


The United States Depart- 


Women’s ment of Labour Industrial 
Advisory Bulletin for April reports 
Committee that on March 20 Secretary 
on defence of Labour Maurice J. Tobin 
manpower named 18 women leaders as 


members of his newly 
created Women’s Advisory Committee on 
Defence Manpower. Members of the 
committee are representative of women’s 


organizations across the country, State 
departments of labour, labour unions and 
management. 


A bill seeking to prohibit 


India enacts the employment of young 


legislation persons between the ages of 
to conform 15 and 17 years, during the 
with ILO night in railways and ports, 
Convention was introduced in_ the 


Indian Parliament on April 
19. It is also sought to completely pro- 
hibit the employment of children under 15 
years of age in any occupation in the port 
areas. 

According to the Government of India 
Information Services, the legislation has 
been introduced in order to conform with 
the provisions of a Convention adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in 
1948 and ratified by India. 

The Convention (No. 90) concerns the 
night work of young persons employed in 
industry, and comes into force in June. 
It prohibits the employment of young 
persons during the night in factories, mines, 
railways, and ports. Necessary action to 
enforce the provisions of the Convention 
in mines and railways is being under- 
taken separately by amending the relevant 
laws. The only national law regulating 
the employment of children in railways 
and ports is the Employment of Children 
Act of 1938. The present Bill amends 
that to give effect to the provisions of the 
Convention in respect of railways and ports. 





. (Concluded from page 624) 


IN BRIEF... 


The cost-of-living index advanced from 179-7 to 181:8 between 


March 1 and April 2, an increase of 1-2 per cent. 


The food index rose from 


233°9 to 238-4, in part because of an increase in the price of butter... 


Canadian production of iron and steel moved up again in February, con- 
tinuing a gain in monthly output over a year earlier that has been uninter- 
rupted since May last year. Pig iron production in February advanced to 
193,227 tons from 157,200 a year ago. Production of ferro-alloys in February 
advanced to 14,914, tons from 9,652 in the same month last year .. . Employ- 
ment in the major non-agricultural industries was slightly lower at the 
beginning of March than a month earlier, while payrolls were slightly higher. 
Both employment and payrolls were substantially higher than a year earlier. 
The advance index of employment (1939-100) was 172-1 at March 1, nine 
per cent above the level at March 1 last year. The advance index of employ- 
ment in manufacturing was 186-2 at March 1, 8:6 per cent higher than a 
year earlier, and the highest level reached in the postwar period . . . Weekly 
earnings of those employed by the larger manufacturing firms averaged 
$49-57 as compared with $45-55 at March 1, 1950. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 
OF LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


During the week of April 9, representatives of the Trades and 
Labour Congress, the Canadian Congress of Labour, the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, and the Dominion 
Joint Legislative Committee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, presented their annual briefs containing proposals 
for administrative and legislative changes to the Federal Cabinet. 


Trades and Labour Congress 


of Canada 


Stressing the Congress anxiety at recent 
increases in the cost of living, the Execu- 
tive Council of the Trades and Labour 
Congress, supported by a large delegation 
of senior officers from affliated organiza- 
tions, presented its annual memorandum to 
the Federal Cabinet on April 10. The 
memorandum, which was read by Percy 
Bengough, TLC President, expressed the 
Congress viewpoint on many matters of 
current national and international interest. 

In welcoming the TLC officials to the 
meeting, the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Louis §. St. Laurent, expressed the 
Cabinet’s pleasure at being able to meet 
with the Congress, and said that the aims 
of the Congress for the country were in 
many cases analogous to those of the 
Government. 

Replying to Mr. St. Laurent’s welcome, 
Mr. Bengough thanked him for his remarks, 
and took the occasion to present his group’s 
best wishes to the Hon. Mr. Gregg, Muin- 
ister of Labour, who was celebrating his 
birthday. 

In its introductory remarks, the Con- 
gress commended the Government for its 
leadership and participation in interna- 
tional affairs. The Congress made particular 
reference to “the support and participation 
given the International Labour Office .. . 
and the response of your Government to 
the call of the United Nations Security 
Council for the recruitment of a Special 
Reserve Force for service wherever the 
United Nations has need for the mainten- 
ance of international law and order.” The 
brief also commended the Government 
for financial assistance given to under- 
developed areas, and for its determination 
to strengthen Canada’s defences from 
attack. 


Social Security 


Expressing concern at the progress in 
establishing a program to improve “social 
and economic” security, the brief pointed 
out that “Communism feeds and grows 
upon social and economic insecurity,” and 
that “too little has been done and that a 
great amount of resentment and dissatisfac- 
tion exists.”’. The Congress said further :— 


It is with this knowledge that we wish 
to impress your Government with the 
need of establishing a co-ordinated plan 
of social security for the people of 
Canada. There are still many thousands 
of men and women in this country living 
in constant fear of becoming unemployed 
—a justifiable fear in view of the mass 
unemployment experienced during the 
Spring of 1950. Canadians still have the 
fear of illness with its high costs and 
debts as well as the fear of old age with 
insufficient income and savings. Cana- 
dians are also experiencing the greatest of 
difficulty in purchasing the necessities of 
life because of ever-increasing living costs. 


We do not accept the argument that 
the costs of the military defences neces- 
sary to protect our country must come 
before a program of comprehensive social 
security; nor do we believe it necessary 
that living costs should be allowed to sky- 
rocket as they have during the past four 
years. We have no hesitation in warning 
your Government that continued failure to 
deal adequately and quickly with these 
matters will weaken any defensive 
measures that may be taken, leave our 
freedoms and democratic institutions open 
to attack from within, and render sec- 
tions of our economy ineffective at a time 
when it is necessary for them to carry the 
greatest punch. 


The Congress asked for immediate enact- 
ment at this session of Parliament of a 
contributory social security scheme. In- 
cluded in this scheme would be a health 
insurance plan, providing accident and 
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hospital benefits, and medical, surgical, and 
dental services financed by individual 
prepayment and Government subsidies. 

Mr. Bengough said that his organization 
was disappointed that such a scheme had 
not yet been inaugurated. Mr. St. Laurent 
replied that jabour could do much _ to 
educate the public to accept such a pro- 
posal. Under the British North America 
Act, the major responsibility for health 
remained with the provinces. There was a 
fear in many parts of the country that 
such a scheme would lead to federal 
centralization. Some progress had been 
made, but there was a need for education 
among the people. Labour, he said, is 
“a very effective instrument to educate 
people,” because of its “overall influence 
all over the country.” 

The brief also presented the recommenda- 
tions for old age pensions passed at the 65th 
convention of the Congress in September 
(L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1804). The Congress 
recommended: abolition of the means 
test; federal responsibility for old age 
and blind pensions; interim measures to 
provide a $65 monthly pension, “while 
machinery is being developed for the 
implementation of a full social security 
scheme”; reduction of pensionab!e age to 
65 for men and 60 for women; and the 
provision of housing for all pensioners who 
might require it. The proposed national 
social security scheme “should include 
provisions for allowances on a broader and 
more enlightened scale for mothers and 
widows,” the TLC said. 

Noting the changes in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act removing the lmita- 
tions on coverage, the Congress considered 
that “there are still those who are not 
covered, and too low a ceiling has been 
placed upon the amounts of benefits 
available.” 

The following changes in the Act were 
recommended: increased weekly benefits: 
universal coverage regardless of income or 
employment; payment of benefits for all 
statutory holidays; clearer definition of the 
phrase “suitable employment”; an increase 
in the time limit for registrations, and a 
shorter waiting period for the payment c’ 
benefits; the right of a claimant to draw 
benefits until credits are exhausted; all 
employees full or part time, be required to 
deposit insurance books with employers; 
“that benefits in respect of dependent 
persons be paid whether or not the 
dependent shares the same domicile;” 
reduction of contributions by longshoremen 
from 450 to 300 days, and “in regard to 
the dead seasons from 50 to 35 days”: 


4) 
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replacement of the Umpire by a panel 
made up of a High Court Judge, and an 
employee and employer representative. 

The Congress said that its membership 
did not want “social security as a gift,’ 
but was prepared to pay a share of such 
a plan if implemented. 


Price Control 

Stating its awareness to “the inflationary 
aspects of increased preparedness and 
defence spending,’ the Congress empha- 
sized its belief that price controls were now 
necessary. The brief said that “it may be 
necessary for and desirable for your 
Government to require considerable saving 
by our people as was done during World 
War II.” However, the Congress drew 
attention to the large increases in the cost 
of living in recent months. Mr. Bengough 
said that labour did not feel that the in- 
creased cost of living was entirely due to 
international conditions. He said that 
items such as foodstuffs, which had shown 
the greatest increases recently, were pro- 
duced in Canada. He added that rentals 
were not subject to international trade 
conditions, and increases had also been 
registered here. 

Maintaining that people on fixed incomes, 
and wage-earners, had not benefited from 
price rises, the brief continued :— 

It is our opinion that your Government 
must take some responsibility for the 
stabilization of prices. We are not a 
little disappointed at the failure of your 
Government to take some _ constructive 
steps along these lines. 

We believe that measures of price 
control are an immediate necessity to 
protect the living standards of our people 


and to assure the success of our current 
drive for greater defence preparedness. 


The TLC recommended that the Govern- 
ment take the following action to alleviate 
the price situation :— 


Establish a prices board with power to 
control prices and having equal labour 
representation. 

Provide subsidies for foodstuffs “suff- 
cient to bring food prices within the 
purchasing power of those in the medium 
and lower income groups.” 

Institute a 100 per cent excess profits 
tax as a deterrent to higher prices, and 
to help pay the cost of subsidies. 

Establish a policy of applying to the 
prices board for approval of all price 
changes. 


The Congress took the position that 
wages were now controlled through the 
negotiation procedure of collective bar- 
gaining. The brief also pointed out that 
prices of the services sold by public utili- 


ties are negotiated in the manner proposed, 
and recommended “that all prices be so 
handled”. Unless this is done, the Con- 
gress said, “industrial unrest will be one 
of the immediate results.” 


Rent Control 

Noting that the Government had defi- 
nitely decided to vacate the field of rental 
controls, the Congress observed :— 

We are pleased to see that some of the 
Provincial Governments have enacted rent 
control legislation. However, we are not 
yet assured that all Provinces will follow 
the same procedure. We would ask your 


Government to endeayour to have such 
protection extended to all citizens. 


Mr. Bengough, speaking on the matter of 
adequate housing, and the recent regula- 
tions regarding down payments for new 
construction, said that “very strong views” 
had been expressed by trade unions against 
this action. The effect of the regulations 
would be to prohibit working people from 
building, he said. He read a resolution 
passed at the Congress Convention which 
urged the Iederal Government to “assume 
full responsibility for the financing of slum 
clearance and low rental housing projects 
In co-operation with the provinces and 
municipalities” (L.G., Nov., 1950, :~p. 1805). 


Taxation 

The Congress asked for several changes 
in taxation laws. These requests were: 
Exemption from income tax of “all union 
dues paid asa condition of employment;” 
Exemption of $2,400 a year for married 
persons; $1,200 a year for single persons; 
$400 a year for each child; and complete 
exemption of incomes of children eligible 
for family allowances. 

The TLC recognized the Government’s 
need for increased revenues because of 
“the large sums it will cost to establish 
and maintain our defence on an adequate 
scale, but we are not prepared to have the 
bulk of these costs shouldered by one sec- 
tion of the public, and the section least 
able to pay.” The Congress also asked for 
reduced taxes on tobacco and its products. 


National Labour Code 

While there were some features. of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act which were “not entirely 
satisfactory,” the Congress urged the Gov- 
ernment “to obtain an immediate amend- 
ment of the British North America Act 
which will make the provisions of the 
Federal Labour Code applicable 
parts of the country.” 

The Congress also asked that the Act’s 
provisions be extended to cover civil 


in all” 


servants and municipal employees. In 
making this request, the TLC asked that 
civil servants be permitted to choose a 
bargaining agent, obtain certification, and 
conclude collective agreements. Mr. 
Bengough spoke of working conditions and 
wages at the Government Printing Bureau, 
and said that the Government should be a 
model employer and lead the way for 
private employers. 

The brief also suggested that “the check- 
off of union dues should become mandatory 
upon the employer,” and that the Act be 
amended to require “an employer or 
employers to bargain collectively with a 
eroup of associated unions representing the 
employees.” 


Injunctions in Labour Disputes 


The Congress registered a strong protest 
against the use of injunctions prohibiting 
picketing at strikes. Citing several in- 
stances of what the TLC considered unjust 
use of injunctions, the brief asked “for the 
enactment of legislation barring the use of 
injunctions in labour disputes before all 
those involved have had an opportunity of 
appearing before the judge and stating their 
case.” 


Immigration 

The Congress said that it was “wholly 
opposed to any large scale immigration 
scheme,” but that it felt “Canada can con- 
tinue to welcome new citizens.” Opposi- 
tion to large scale immigration was based 
on the belief that neither sufficient employ- 
ment or housing were available. There 
were sufficient jobs and housing for “a 
considerable number” of immigrants each 
year. The Congress suggested that immi- 
gration policy be placed under the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and administration under 
a commission representing labour, manage- 
ment and the Government. 

The Government was asked to tighten 
security regulations as a precaution against 
those “who wholeheartedly oppose and 
despise democracy and our way of life.” 


Government Employees 

In addition to other suggestions on civil 
service employees (see above), the Con- 
gress said that it did not approve of the 
action of increasing hours of work. The 
brief also noted delays in salary adjust- 
ments, and hours of work at the Govern- 
ment Printing Bureau. 


Education 

The Congress said it realized education 
was a matter of provincial jurisdiction, but 
‘St is the opinion of this Congress that the 
Government of Canada should accept more 
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responsibility in this field. We urge your 
Government to make financial aid avail- 
able to education in all provinces.” In 
addition, the Congress asked for wider 
technical education, and financial assistance 
to universities, particularly for work in the 
social science field. 


Other Recommendations 


Among the other requests made by the 
TLC were the following :— 


Establishment of a board or commission, 
to act in co-operation with the Secretary 
of State, to promote and improve under- 
standing between racial and_ religious 
groups; 

Ratification of the United Nations Con- 
vention on Genocide; 


Enactment of a 
Practices Act; 


An intensified effort to develop Canada’s 
natural resources, and to _ stimulate 
improvements in industrial processes; 


The calling of public hearings “before 
any amendment or amending procedures 
are agreed to,’ with regard to the British 
North America Act; 


Enactment of a Canadian Bill of Rights, 
incorporating “the fundamental freedoms 
as expressed in the United Nations 
Declaration of Human Rights;” 


Amendment of the provisions in the 
Criminal Code dealing wtih sex crimes, to 
provide clinical and psychiatric care for 
such offenders, and _ establishment of 
“institutions of a hospital-jail type;” 

Expansion of the activities of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in 
both radio and television (the Congress 
also asked that Parliament should retain 
its control over the Corporation; that 
ereater emphasis be put on the use of 
Canadian talent; and that there be 
greater labour representation on the CBC 
directorate) ; 

Establishment of a 
Guard Service; 


Reduction of the voting age from 21 
to 18; 


Restricting the award of Government 
contracts “to firms having current working 
agreements with regularly established 
unions,” and use of union labels on Gov- 
ernment printing and stationery. 


Fair Employment 


Canadian Coast 


Conclusion 


In concluding its presentation, the Con- 
gress asked the Government’s consideration 
of its requests. President Bengough 
expressed the thanks of the Trades and 
Labour Congress to the Government, and 
its Department officials, for their co- 
operation and assistance during the year. 

The brief emphasized again the necessity 
to combat Communism by maintaining a 
good Canadian standard of living:— 

Communism provides an outlet for the 


frustrated. It appeals to the hungry, the 
ill-clothed, the poorly-housed, and the 
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misfits. It appeals to the prejudiced, the 
ignorant, and the depressed. It also 
appeals to the educated, the ambitious, 
and the highly-trained when these too are 
without security and opportunity. We 
conscientiously believe that social and 
economic security can be achieved with- 
out interference with the exercise of 
personal freedom and civil liberty, and 
that opportunities can be opened up for 
all to use their abilities and skills to the 
maximum. Al] Canadians, able and willing 
to work, have a right to expect employ- 
ment with an income that will enable 
them to maintain a good and comfortable 
home and a decent standard of living for 
themselves and their families, free from 
the fear of want for the whole of their 
lives, with efficient treatment during ill- 
ness, and a pension commensurate with 
Canadian standards in old age. 

These requests are being made at a 
critical time. It is a time for calm, clear 
thinking, and deliberate, well-considered 
action. 


We earnestly hope that our requests 
will have the approval of your Govern- 
ment and be included in the legislation 
passed by Parliament at this Session. 


Government's Reply 


The delegation was received by the 
Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, Prime Min- 
ister, and the following members of the 
Cabinet: Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour; Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, and Minister 
of Defence Production; Hon. Alphonse 
Fournier, Minister of Public Works; Hon. 
Lionel Chevrier, Minister of ‘Trans- 
port; Hon. D. C. Abbott, Minister of 
Finance; Hon. J. J. McCann, Minister of 
Revenue; Hon. Stuart Garson, Minister 
of Justice; Hon. Robert Winters, Minister 
of Resources Development; Hon. Hugues 
Lapointe, Minister of Veterans Affairs; 
Hon. E. Rinfret, Postmaster General; Hon. 
George Prudham, Minister of Mines and 
Technical Surveys; and Mr. Paul E. Coté, 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour. 


In replying to the brief as a whole, 
Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent 
said: “I can assure you that we appreciate 
the spirit in which these recommendations 
have been made.” He said that it was 
obvious from the brief that it was not 
presented from self-interest; but as a 
thoughtful expression of opinion on the 
working of the economy as a whole; and 
that Canada was fortunate to have such a 
group taking a broad rational view of the 
nation’s economy. No broad minded Cana- 
dian could do other than feel that these 
recommendations were made for the good 
of the country, he said. 


Speaking on the matter of taxation, the 
Prime Minister drew the Congress’ atten- 
tion to the fact that the Government did 


not have any money of its own, but that 
it had to use funds given to it by the 
people in the form of taxes. 


He stressed the necessity of taking into 
account the present international situa- 
tion, and said “there is nothing we can 
do but take our share under the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization.” The people 
of all twelve NATO countries will have 
to bear burdens. “We hope that our 
preparations will prohibit another war”, he 
said, but he felt certain that if another 
war came we would win it as we had done 
the last one. 

Labour, the Prime. Minister said, realizes 
better than any other ‘segment of the 
population what the cost of war is in lives, 
and disrupted human habits. He said that 
Canada and Canadians looked upon 
another war with horror. “Nothing should 
be left undone to make our joint strength 
as impressive as possible,’ Mr. St. Laurent 
said. In the world conflict between 
democracy and Communism, “we’ve got to 
maintain the feeling that democratic gov- 
ernment is good government.” Because of 
this “we cannot afford to undertake at this 
time, anything which might fail,” he said. 

Mr. St. Laurent said that when the recent 
figures on the cost of living were released, 
he, and the Cabinet, had been very con- 
cerned. He had found that the percentage 
increase to retailers was lower than that to 
the primary producers. 

He stressed his belief that the prices 
which had increased the most were those 
affected by international trade. There were 
many factors to be considered, he said. 
Labour had been successful in getting the 
40-hour week; but it was necessary to 
remember that the primary producer had 
to work much longer. On the average, he 
felt that farmers were not getting more 
than their fair share of the national income. 
He knew, he said, that labour’s objective 
was equality for all before the laws of the 
country. ; 

On the subject of controls, he said that 
if the Government felt that controls could 
be made to work, “we would not hesitate”, 
but there must be no “shadow boxing”. In 
this regard, he pointed out that controls 
had been successful during the last war, 
and that one of the results of this success 
was that once controls were lifted an 
increase in prices resulted. 


Turning to health insurance and medical 
care, he pointed out that the number of 
hospital beds and trained personnel had 
increased; but as in the matter of housing, 
no serious inroads had been made into the 


backlog. However, it was still a fact that 
no hospital in Canada today has any space 
to spare, he said. The Government could 
not, therefore, undertake to give a contract 
to the taxpayer promising care, when the 
facilities to provide this care were lacking. 
However, he felt that progress had been 
made “fairly well.” 

On a per capita basis we have done as 
well in housing as any country in the world, 
he said. However, “this was not good 
enough.” One of the causes of the shortage 
has been that in recent years, a greater 
proportion of the population has been in a 
better financial position to build homes. 

The Government desired to keep the 
interest rate on borrowing to build houses 
as low as possible for those who want to 
build. Because of the shortage in building 
materials and labour, the Government had 
recently increased this rate as a warning 
of the shortages, so that too many would 
not undertake building, and find themselves 
unable to finish their homes. 

Adding to the housing problem was the 
need for housing servicemen, he said. We 
must provide adequate accommodation for 
the men we want, and are trying to get 
into the services. 

All of these factors must be considered 
in any decisions the Government has to 
make. While labour might not agree with 
the Government’s view, the Prime Minister 
said he felt certain that they realized that 
there were many factors to be considered. 
The Government, he said, would like to 
accord its sincere thanks to labour for its 
co-operation whenever asked. Co-operation 
was aS necessary within the country as in 
our external relations, he said. 

Mr. St. Laurent said that he could give 
“no rash expectations” as to how far the 
government could go in granting the 
requests presented to it. He assured Mr. 
Bengough that. the requests would receive 
careful consideration. The Government, he 
said, would do its best to justify and main- 
tain the confidence of the people in demo- 
cratic government. 


Mr. Gregg 

Mr. Gregg thanked Mr. Bengough for his 
expression of good wishes on his birthday. 
His Department would study very carefully 
those proposals and recommendations relat- 
ing to its jurisdiction. He reminded the 
representatives, however, that there were 
ten other governments to be considered in 
many of the decisions which might have - 
to be made. 
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Canadian Congress of Lahour 


The Annual Memorandum of _ the 
Canadian Congress of Labour was pre- 


sented to the Government on April 11 by 
a large delegation headed by President 
A. BR. Mosher and Secretary-Treasurer 
Pat Conroy. 

Welcoming the delegates from the CCL 
to the meeting, the Prime Minister, Rt. 
Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent, said that he 
knew from past experience that the repre- 
sentations made to the Government were 
the expression of honest opinion, objec- 
tively presented. 

In reply, Mr. Mosher admitted that he 
did not anticipate that the Government 
would immediately do everything the Con- 
gress asked. He strongly emphasized, 
however, that there was a great sense of 
“futility and frustration” on the part of 
the people because of the Government’s 
failure to introduce price controls and curb 
the cost of living. 

Mr. Conroy then read the Memorandum. 

The Congress presentation began by 
stressing the critical nature of the present 
world situation. It urged the need for a 
social and economic program designed to 
counteract the challenge of Communism. 

“The Congress has always felt,’ the 
Memorandum stated, “that the welfare and 
progress of the nation were bound up with 
the well-being and advancement of other 
countries.” The brief described the measures 
taken by the Congress to support the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, which recently initiated a program 
to train labour leaders in South-East Asia, 
for the purpose of encouraging the develop- 
ment of free trade unions and the raising 
of living standards. The Congress was 
raising a fund to support this program. 

The Memorandum “noted with deep 
interest that the Canadian Government, 
through the Colombo Conference and the 
decision to contribute $25,000,000 toward the 
carrying out of the Colombo Plan, has 
shown that it realizes how vitally the 
decisions and attitudes of the countries of 
South-East Asia may affect the future of 
the world.” It called attention to the 
“Declaration of a Positive Economic Phil- 
osophy” adopted by the Congress at its 
last Convention (L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1814), 
which had advocated better living stand- 
dards for Asiatics. 

“The Congress commends the Govern- 
ment for the steps it has taken along these 
lines,” the brief continued, “but we are 
strongly of the opinion that vastly more 
must be done if our efforts to stop the 
spread of Communism throughout the world 
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are to be effective.’ (Mr. Conroy inter- 
rupted his reading of the Memorandum at 
this point to state that in the view of the 
Executive Council of the Congress the grant 
of $25,000,000 to the Colombo Plan was 
not enough, and that it reflected a “lack. 
of appreciation of the seriousness of the 
situation in that part of the world.” It was 
felt that Canada’s stature demanded a 
“more liberal grant.”) 

“We do not suggest for one moment that 
the Government is not fully cognizant of 
the activities of Communism and _ its 
world-wide ramifications,’ the brief went 
on. “We are at war with Communist forces 
in Korea, and our participation in the work 
of the United Nations has been outstand- 
ing and effective in many respects. In the 
field of international affairs generally, our 
nation has been given great opportunities 
for service, and has won the confidence of 
the other nations to a degree which is 
highly commendable. 

“Our Congress feels, however, that there 
has not yet been shown, either in the 
domestic or the international field, a 
willingness to take adequate steps to 
relieve conditions which prepare the minds 
of great masses of the people to accept 
the false assurances of the Communist 
philosophy. Canada is one of the most 
highly productive nations of the world, as: 
a result of her natural resources, skilled 
labour, and mastery of modern technical 
processes. In the circumstances, Canada 
cannot refuse to accept her full share of 
responsibility for helping those nations 
whose people are chronically undernourished 
and periodically ravaged by disease and 
famine. India, at the moment, is a con- 
spicuous example. ... It is always gratify- 
ing to be generous, but our generosity now 
may be the best means of preserving the 
democratic way of life and the institutions 
which we cherish.” 

The brief then turned to domestic 
matters, and urged the necessity of “doing 
whatever is possible to remedy conditions 
at home which are causing frustration and 


despair in the hearts of the Canadian 
people. If they are to participate fully 
in the fight against Communism, there 


must be a social and economic program at 
home which will give them something 
worth defending with their lives.” 


Economic Controls 


One of the most important of the 
domestic matters demanding Government 
action, the Memorandum stated, is price 
control. The brief recalled that a joint 


delegation representing the major sections 
of the Canadian labour movement had 
presented detailed arguments for the rein- 
stitution of price control. 

However, the brief continued, “in spite 
of the urgency of the situation, and the 
fact that the Government has obtained full 
authority from Parliament to take what- 
ever steps are necessary to control prices 
and rents, it has shown an unwillingness to 


act in this matter, which it is almost 
impossible to understand. In many in- 
stances, prices have been deliberately 


raised in anticipation of action by the 
Government, without any, other excuse or 
justification, and we have no alternative 
but to express very deep disappointment 
with regard to the failure of the Govern- 
ment to maintain price and rent. control, 
in the first place, and to re-impose it long 


before the present serious inflation had - 


occurred. 


“Instead of adopting price control, the 
Government has imposed restrictions on 
credit and similar measures. The Congress 
believes not only that these are wholly 
inadequate for the purpose intended, but 
that they constitute a form of discrimina- 
tion. The requirement of higher down 
payments and a shorter financing period 
on the purchase of automobiles hits hardest 
at buyers with small incomes and no 
appreciable cash reserves, and has the effect 
of forcing low-income buyers out of the 
automobile market. 


“Credit controls mean rationing according 
to wealth rather than according to need. 
For many thousands of workers an auto- 
mobile is a necessary means of trans- 
portation and not a luxury. The same 
observation might be made with regard to 
the requirement of a larger cash payment 
by buyers of homes. This prevents low- 
income workers from purchasing homes 
while those who are well-to-do have little 
or no difficulty in doing so.” 


Housing 

Declaring that the lack of homes left 
people “rootless and frustrated,” and that 
housing was “one factor in the battle 
against Communism,” the Congress there- 
fore reiterated its demand that the Gov- 
ernment “undertake a program which will 
provide properly-constructed homes, that 
may be purchased on reasonable terms by 
lower-income groups, and that the financing 
as well as the construction of homes be 
earried on bv the Government rather than 
by profit-seeking corporations. 

“In other words,” the brief said, “we 
believe that the provision of homes for 
the Canadian people should not be used 


as a means of private exploitation, but be 
carried on as a Government undertaking 
on a non-profit basis.” 


National Labour Code 


On the subject of labour relations legis- 
lation, the brief said as follows:— 

“The Congress again urges the establish- 
ment of 3 National Labour Relations Act 
which will ensure uniform labour practices 
throughout Canada. At the present time, 
every province has its own code, with wide 
differences in terms, interpretation, and 
enforcement. The scope of the present 
federal legislation 1s very limited, and, in 
a number of industries of national scope, 
the unions are required to deal with each 
province separately. Among the specific 
provisions which should be included in a 
National Labour Code are: the outlawing 
of company unions; the voluntary check- 
off; the removal of the provisions that 
employers may have certification revoked, 
and effective procedure for legal action 


against employers charged with unfair 
labour practices.” 
Unemployment Insurance 

The Memorandum recalled that a 


year earlier the Congress had objected to 
an amendment to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission power to make 
regulations concerning married women. 

“What the Congress feared at that time 
has happened,” the brief asserted, “and a 
very rigid regulation was adopted by the 
Commission, leaving little or no room for 
consideration of mitigating circumstances. 
The Congress believes that this section of 
the Act should be eliminated, as it is 
discriminatory in character, and, in any 
event, is regarded as unnecessary.” 

Among other amendments to the Act 
which the Congress strongly urged were: 
increase in benefit payments to workers 
with or without dependents, without in- 
crease in the contribution rate; the exten- 
sion of coverage to employees of hospitals 
and charitable institutions and other classes 
of workers still excluded; complete elim- 
ination of non-compensable days; the 
reduction of the waiting period to at most 
three days, or its complete elimination, 
and the payment of benefits for workers 
laid off without pay during a plant shut- 
down for vacation purposes. 

The Congress further believed that the 
seasonal regulations should be eliminated; 
that supplementary benefits should be 
available throughout the year at not less 
than the present normal benefit rates, and 
that they should be paid out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. The Unem- 
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ployment Insurance Act should also, in the 
opinion of the Congress, be extended to 
provide insurance against disability through 
illness. 


Representation on 
Government Bodies 

“The Congress recognizes,” the brief said, 
“that in the establishment of the National 
Advisory Council on Manpower, provision 
was made for the representation of labour, 
and that labour is also represented on a 
number of other advisory councils, as well 
as the Canada Labour Relations Board. 
However, during the last war, labour was 
not represented on various bodies dealing 
with war production, or on the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The Congress 
strongly urges that the Government adopt 
as a uniform policy the appointment of 
labour representatives on all government 
bodies in which it has a direct interest, 
with the exception of technical matters 
within the sphere of national defence.” 

(Interrupting his reading of the Memo- 
randum, Mr. Conroy drew the Cabinet’s 
attention to the difficulties the problem of 
labour representation had been causing 
in the United States, and said that it was 
not good for labour to have a “purely 
nominal representation” in the defence 
effort, since this would lead to a feeling 
that business was running the program and 
that labour was being left out.) 


Old Age Pensions 


The Congress commended the Govern- 
ment for the enquiry which was made last 
vear into the question of old age pensions 
and for the amendment of the British 
North America Act on this subject which 
it has proposed to the provinces. It was 
disappointed, however, that the Parlia- 
mentary Committee recommended “what 
must be regarded as a wholly inadequate 
provision for those who must depend upon 
old age pensions for their livelihood. 

“While the Congress feels that elimina- 
tion of the means test for pensioners of 
70 years or over was a step in the right 
direction, it strongly urges that the means 
test be abolished, and that old age pensions 
of $60 per month be payable at the age 
of 65. The Congress is also of the opinion 
that there should be no further delay in 
the provision of adequate old age pensions, 
since social security is a vital factor in 
the maintenance of democracy.” 


Right of Government Employees 
to Organize 

Referring to the fact that Government 
employees are specifically excluded from 
the provisions of the Industrial Relations 
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and Disputes Investigation Act, the brief 
said: “The Congress cannot find any 
adequate justification for the discrimina- 
tion practised against civil servants. It 
sees no reason why they should not be 
permitted to organize into trade unions and 
to bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing in the same 
manner as the employees of industrial or 
other enterprises. The Congress, therefore, 
strongly urges that civil servants be brought 
within the scope of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, and given 
the rights and privileges provided therein.” 


Mr. Conroy said that the Congress was 
particularly concerned with the rights of 
employees of Government arsenals in 
Ontario and Quebec. 


Other Recommendations 


The Memorandum expressed the view 
that the arbitrator in last year’s railway 
dispute should have treated hotel and 
water transport employees on the same 
basis as the other workers involved in the 
strike. 

It asserted that “the impression given 
by the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons debate on the railway strike was 
that all employees would be treated on 
an equal basis.” It asked that the Gov- 
ernment “take whatever action may be 
necessary to remedy what the railway 
employees believe was a_ discriminatory 
decision on the part of the arbitrator.” 

Dealing with the western coal industry, 
the brief urged its developemnt “by means 
of the same type of assistance as is being 
provided under the Maritime Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Assistance Act, and the mainten- 
ance of preferred rates, which would permit 
Western coal to meet competition in 
Ontario.” 


The Memorandum also made the follow- 
ing recommendations :— 


That no amendment be sought to the 
British North America Act giving the 
provinces powers of indirect taxation; 


Adoption by Parliament of a declara- 
tion of human rights pending a constitu- 
tional amendment that would permit 
adoption of a federal Bill of Rights; 


Extension of the CBC’s radio programs 
dealing with the problems of organized 
labour and the encouragement of racial 
tolerance (the CBC was commended for its 
“fine public service,” and opposition was 
expressed to “the campaign which is being 
carried on by private interests in the 
endeavour to undermine the Corpora- 
tion”) ; 

The appointment by the Government of 
a committee to study the question of the 
employment of workers over forty years 
of age, and to make recommendations upon 
which legislation might be based; 


Legislation to provide that all statutory 


holidays, apart from Good Friday, 
Christmas and New Year’s Day, be 
observed on Mondays; 

A national health insurance scheme, 


which would provide free medical, surgical, 
optical, dental and hospital treatment for 
all Canadian citizens; 

The assumption of administrative and 
financial responsibility for preventing the 
recurrence of floods in the Red River 
Valley; 

Substantial grants to the provinces for 
educational purposes, with a view to 
establishing and maintaining adequate 
educational standards in all parts of 
Canada; 

The establishment of a Dominion 
Standards Division, with authority to 
enforce a minimum standard of quality 
in clothing and consumer goods, and a 
uniform system of size and description of 
clothing; 

Legislation to prevent the use of injunc- 
tions in labour disputes; 

The establishment of a national minimum 
wage of 85 cents per hour, and a maximum 
work week of forty hours; 

Endorsation by the Government of the 
adoption of a World-Calendar; 

he amendment of the British North 
America Act, in order to bring all matters 
of common interest to the Canadian people 
and of national importance and character 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government; 

The revision of the cost-of-living index 
so that it will present a true picture of 
the present cost of living in Canada; 

The establishment of an immigration 
policy which will protect the standard of 
living of Canadian workers as well as 
that of immigrants, but which will not 
permit the immigration of advocates of 
either Fascism or Communism; 

The ratification of the United Nations 
Convention on Genocide, making the mass- 
murder of religious or racial groups a 
crime punishable under international law; 

The construction of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway. 


Trucking Concerns 

Following the presentation of the 
Memorandum, Mr. Mosher spoke briefly, 
registering a protest against a report that 
the Government was considering allowing 
American trucking concerns to ship through 
Canada in bond, a privilege now allowed 
only to the railroads. Declaring that this 
would injure the transport workers repre- 
sented by the Congress, he strongly urged 
the Government to reconsider this move 
if it were contemplated. 


Government's Reply 

The Congress delegation was received by 
the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Louis S. 
St. Laurent, and the following Cabinet 
Ministers: Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour; Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce; Rt. Hon. James 
Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture; Hon. 
Alphonse Fournier, Minister of Public 
Works; Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister of 


Transport; Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare; Hon. D. C. 
Abbott, Minister of Finance and Receiver 
General; Hon. James J. McCann, Minister 
of National Revenue; Hon. Lester B. 
Pearson, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; Hon. Stuart Garson, Minister of 
Justice and Attorney General; Hon. Robert 
Winters, Minister of Resources and 
Development; Hon. Hugues Lapointe, Min- 
ister of Veterans Affairs; Hon. G. E. 
Rinfret, Postmaster General; Hon. Walter 
Harris, Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration. Also in attendance were the 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour, Mr. Paul E. Coté, and the 
Chairman of the House of Commons 
Committee on Industrial Relations, Mr. 
A. F. Macdonald. 

Replying to the presentation of the 
Congress, the Prime Minister complimented 
the delegation on the broad outlook it had 
displayed. 

He said that he was impressed by the 
first paragraphs of the brief dealing with 
the international aspect of Canada’s affairs, 
and by the Congress’ appreciation of the 
needs of South-East Asia. Emphasizing the 
importance of maintaining good relations 
with the people in this part of the world, 
he paid tribute to their much _ older 
civilizations. Much was to be gained by 
interchange of ideas with the people of 
these countries; and Canada and other 
Western powers could contribute technical 
knowledge and skills in aiding them to 
develop their industry. He emphasized the 
“indisputable right” of Asian peoples to 
manage their own affairs, but stressed also 
the danger of Communist attempts to 
pervert the aspirations of these peoples to 
their own ends. 

Returning to the observations of the 
CCL regarding Canada’s contribution to 
the Colombo Plan, Mr. St. Laurent pointed 
out that what 13 or 14 million people could 
do to aid hundreds of millions was rela- 
tively small. Declaring that the Govern- 
ment was alive to the necessity of main- 
taining good relations, he said that it was 
“a good example for the world to see that 
the labour unions of Canada are so much 
concerned with the good of their fellow 
human beings in other lands.” 

At present, he continued, our primary 
concern is to prevent another world war. 
We must build up our strength so that it 
“would not be good business for anv 
aggressor” to attack us. Our objective in 
arming is not to prepare for World War 
III, he emphasized. but to prevent it if 
possible. Each of the nations in NATO is 
doing evervthing to build up its strength. 
Therefore it is necessary for us to give “a 
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very large proportion of our annual produc- 
tion to build up that strength.” Our war 
expenditures in the next year will be twice 
what they were last, he said. Because of 
this, “we must forego a lot we would like 
to do in raising our own and other living 
standards.” 

Referring to Mr. Mosher’s remarks at the 
beginning of the interview regarding the 
price situation, Mr. St. Laurent said that 
the Government had similar feelings 
regarding cost-of-living rises. 

Regarding the possibility of Government 
controls, he pointed out that during the 
last war, despite the “patriotic fervour” in 
the country at the time, it took a large 
staff, costing some $18 million a year to 
make controls work. Subsidies had added 
another $200 million a year. At the present 
time a similar program would cost $400 
million, he declared. This equalled the 


amount Mr. Abbott had had to budget for: 


to carry out the defence program. 

The Prime Minister stressed the impor- 
tance of maintaining the confidence of the 
people in our present form of government, 
and asserted the reluctance of the Cabinet 
to promise to do something which would 
not work in a situation short of an all-out 
shooting war. 

Turning to the Congress representatives 
on housing, the Prime Minister agreed that 
the need was great, but called attention to 
the requirements of the defence program. 
We must provide “reasonably comfortable 
quarters” for men coming into the services, 
he said. Defence would therefore have to 
take first priority over everything else; but 
housing was “second only to the defence 
effort”. He referred to the new ruling on 
depreciation allowances contained in the 
budget as an example of one of the 
measures designed to limit competition for 
scarce building materials. 

Referring to the section in the brief 
dealing with the railway strike, Mr. St. 
Laurent said that in his speech during the 
special session of Parliament he had not 
intended to convey the meaning attributed 
to him regarding hotel and water transport 
employees. All employees had _ been 
treated alike in that all the matters in 
dispute had been referred to the arbitrator. 
If in his award he had made a mistake. 
no one could feel that it was other than 
an honest mistake. 

The recommendations of the Congress 
regarding the operation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act would be referred to 
the Department of Labour, Mr. St. Laurent 
said. which would study how far it was 
possible to meet the recommendations and 
still keep the unemployment insurance fund 
as an element of social security. 
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The Prime Minister then replied to the 
section of the brief dealing with the right 
of government employees to organize. He 
made it clear that civil servants were 
entitled to join unions, but said that they 
could not bargain on the same basis as a 
union bargains with an employer who 
makes his revenue out of the work of his 
employees. The money to pay civil 
servants is voted by Parliament, and comes 
from the taxpayers. 


He continued: “We want civil servants 
to enjoy as good working conditions as are 
enjoyed by workers throughout the nation.” 
He said that they should be treated fairly, 
but that since they were paid by the tax- 
payers they should not have a preferred 
position. 


Before the Civil Service Commission had 
been set up, there had been too much 
political influence in the Service. While 
the present system existed, collective bar- 
eaining procedures were not appropriate. 


In concluding his remarks, the Prime 
Minister assured the delegation that all the 
recommendations of the Congress would 
receive careful consideration in the appro- 
priate departments of government. 


Mr. A. R. Mosher 


Mr. Mosher repeated his belief that price 
controls should be introduced. He felt 
certain, he said, that if a plebiscite were 
taken now, the majority of the people 
would be in favour of such action. 

Referring to the Prime Minister’s calcu- 
lation that it would cost $400 million to 
successfully launch price controls, he said 
the failure to impose these controls had 
cost several times that amount. He sug- 
eested that if some of the millions of 
dollars in profits now enjoved by business 
were cut off, the cost of living would be 
lowered. 


With reference to the railway dispute, 
he protested the difference in treatment 
accorded the rail workers and the hotel 
employees in the final settlement. The 
hotel workers were split from the economic 
streneth of the other employees in the 
union because of the settlement, he said. 


Mr. Pat Conroy 

Stating that we are facing a “ten times 
bigger enemy” than in the last war, Mr. 
Conroy urged the Government to take 
action to convince the Canadian people 
that we are meeting our problems at home. 
“Let us have a positive program,” he 
declared, indicating that this would elim- 
inate the need for prodding to get men 
for the services. 


Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour 


On April 12 the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour presented its 
annual legislative Memorandum to the 
Federal Government. The delegation, com- 
posed of about 30 members, was headed 
by Mr. Gérard Picard, President of the 
CCCL, and Mr. Jean Marchand, Secretary- 


General, who read the text of the 
Memorandum after its presentation by 
Mr. Picard. 


The Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Louis 
St. Laurent, who replied to the delegation 
on behalf of the Government, was accom- 
panied by the following members of the 
Cabinet: Hon. James J. McCann, Minister 
of National Revenue; Hon. Hugues 
Lapointe, Minister of Veterans Affairs; 
Hon. Brooke Claxton, Minister of National 
Defence; Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare; Hon. 
Douglas Abbott, Minister of Finance and 
Receiver General; Hon. Alphonse Fournier, 
Minister of Public Works; Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour; Hon. Stuart 
Garson, Minister of Justice and Solicitor 
General; Hon. Edouard Rinfret, Postmaster 
General; Hon. Robert Mayhew, Minister of 
Fisheries; and Hon. Lester Pearson, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs. 

Also in attendance were: Mr. Paul Emile 
Cété, Parliamentary Assistant to the Min- 
ister of Labour; Mr. Jean Lesage, Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Veterans Affairs; and Mr. Albert Mac- 
Donald, Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee on Industrial Relations. 

The CCCL president, when presenting 
the Memorandum, expressed the thanks of 
his organization to the Minister of Labour 
and his officers, and the Parliamentary 
Secretary, Mr. Paul Emile Coté, for their 
co-operation. 

Principal requests contained in the 
Memorandum included: immediate institu- 
tion of price control and the setting up of 
a special tribunal (on which organized 
labour would be represented), with full 
power to decide upon any future increases 
in prices and to reduce any prices unjusti- 
fiably increased; modification of the recent 
policy on housing; substitution of com- 
pulsory savings for indirect taxation; 
revision of Government policy on old age 
pensions; granting of the right of associa- 
tion and of collective bargaining to Federal 
civil servants, Government Printing Bureau, 
and Arsenal employees; revocation of the 
recent amendments to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act affecting married women. 


Other requests called for the appoint- 
ment of a diplomatic representative to the 
Vatican; adoption of a distinctive Cana- 
dian flag; support of the UNO in whatever 
steps it might take to restore religious 
liberty in those countries in which it has 
been suppressed; adoption of the universal 
calendar prepared by the World Calendar 
Association. 

The Confederation re-stated its opposi- 
tion to compulsory military training in 
time of peace. 


The Federal Budget 


Before the reading of the Memorandum, 
the CCCL president, Mr. Gérard Picard, 
expressed the views of the Confederation 
on the Federal Budget presented to parla- 
ment two days previously. 

The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour, Mr. Picard said, recognizes 
in principle the fact that the Government 
is obliged to impose taxes; that this is one 
of the objects of the Budget. “The second 
objective of the budget is to reduce infla- 
tionary tendencies, and on this point,” he 
declared, “the CCCL does not agree with 
the Finance Minister’s views. If taxes are 
necessary to reduce purchasing power, the 
Government should have recourse to com- 
pulsory savings rather than indirect taxa- 
tion, so that their money may later be 
returned to the taxpayers. Siphoning 
purchasing power does not fulfil its purpose 
and will not establish a balance between 
wages and prices.” 

The workers have already been hard hit, 
Mr. Picard said: first, “by the increase in 
personal income tax, about which we are 
not complaining too much; by the increase 
in the sales tax, and we do protest against 
that since families with relatively lower 
incomes are hit harder; and third, by taxing 
kitchen appliances which although formerly 
considered as luxuries are now a necessity.” 
In the case of a married woman not gain- 
fully employed, he added, the family 
income should be considered as having been 
earned equally by husband and wife, and 
both should have the option of making 
separate income tax returns. 

Mr. Picard concluded by thanking the 
Government for its action in exempting 
union dues from income tax. 


Canada and the International Situation 


The spread of Communism in the world 
creates a serious problem for the free and 
democratic nations, the Memorandum 
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observed, denying spiritual values and 
belittling the human being, and Christianity 
must take up the fight. War begets 
Communism, it continued, and it is useless 
to dream of peace as long as the causes of 


war—poverty, distress, insecurity and 
unequal distribution of wealth-are not 
seriously and resolutely attacked. “Our 


first and principal task is to bring about 
in our country a social order based on 
justice. In this way we will do more for 
peace than the strongest armies in the 
world.” 

In taking this view, it was explained, the 
CCCL does not exclude the possibility of 
aggression on the part of belligerent nations, 
“against which we must protect ourselves. 
It realizes that the United Nations must 
organize to prevent acts of international 
brigandism which violate the liberty of 
the people.” However, the Confederation 
urged caution on the part of those who 
have assumed the mission of putting an 
end to the reign of force, to resist the use 
of forcé themselves, which might result in 
jeopardizing the cause of peace, and 
requested the Government to “prudently 
limit itself to its present international 
agreements.” 


National Registration 


The Memorandum referred to “rumours 
circulating” to the effect that the Federal 
Government may decide in the near future 
to proceed with a national registration. 
“The CCCL cannot, at the present time, 
see any valid reason justifying such a step,” 
it stated, and asserted “the opinion that if 
national registration and the census are 
talked about as being one and the same 
thing, it might seriously harm the taking 
of the census.” The Memorandum sug- 
gested that the Government should make 
known immediately its attitude in this 
regard in order to avoid any misunder- 
standing. 


Price Control 


Regret was expressed that the Govern- 
ment has not yet acceded to the request 
of the three principal labour organizations 
in Canada for price control. “There is no 
longer anything to stop the march of 
inflation towards economic ruin,” the 
Memorandum declared, “and the first 
victims are those with small salaries, who 
see their purchasing power diminishing 
from day to day. The gains they have 
made over the last few vears are being 
ruthlessly wiped out.” 


The Confederation called for the estab- 
lishment of price control, taking as a basis 
for determining prices the month of 
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‘increases in prices and to 


January, 1951. It suggested the setting 
up of a public tribunal, on which labour 
unions would be represented, which would 
have authority to decide on any future 
reduce any 
prices “abusively” increased. “The absence 
of trade union representation on the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board was a serious 
error which should not be repeated,” it 
stated. 


Income Tax 


While recognizing that the Federal 
Government must be assured of adequate 
revenue, the CCCL believed that by 
making some slight changes in the appli- 
cation of Income tax the Government could 
maintain its revenue and at the same time 
ease the burden on wage-earners in the 
lower taxation brackets. It was of the 
opinion “exempting capital profits from 
taxation is an injustice to the workers and 
an encouragement to evasion,” and sug- 
gested that the Government could recover 
“by more appropriate taxation of profits” 
the revenue it would lose by an increase 
in individual exemptions. 

The Confederation proposed that the 
individual exemption from income tax 
should be raised to $1,500 for single persons 
and $3,000 for married persons, plus an 
allowance in the latter case of $400 for 
each dependent. 

In order to reduce the burden on heads 
of families, the Memorandum suggested 
that taxable family income be considered 
for income tax purposes as having been 
earned equally by the husband and the 
wife, and that returns be made as though 
they were single persons, so that each 
might “benefit by the exemptions provided 
for the latter class;” the father’s right to 
exemptions for dependents to continue. It 
was further proposed that married persons 
affected by this suggestion should have 
the privilege of electing to be taxed under 
either the present method or the one 
proposed. 

Finally, in this connection, it was 
suggested that a ten per cent deduction 
from income be allowed for charitable 
donations, without the necessity of pro- 
ducing receipts. 


Canadian Diplomatic Representation 


at the Vatican 


The Confederation again urged the 
appointment of a diplomatic representative 
to the Vatican. 


Housing 

Regret was expressed over the action of 
the Federal Government in making more 
severe the regulations governing loans 


on construction of dwellings, and in 
abolishing the additional loan granted since 
September, 1949. The Confederation was 
particularly disappointed, the Memorandum 
added, as it was preparing to ask the 
Federal Government to co-operate with the 
provinces and the municipalities “to reduce 
the initial payment necessary in order to 
benefit by existing legislation, so that it 
would no longer act as an obstacle.” It 
was hoped that the Federal Government 
would see fit to change its policy on 
housing and view the construction of 
family dwellings as “necessary to the 
maintenance of social equilibrium.” 

The CCCL proposed that (1) the public 
authorities allow the future owner a con- 
tribution of $1,200 for loans not exceeding 
$6,000, and a contribution of $800 for loans 
over $6,000 but not exceeding $10,000; 
(2) 25 per cent of the contribution to be 
paid by the municipalities, 374 per cent by 
the Federal Government, and 374 per cent 
by the provincial government. 

The CCCL announced its intention of 
submitting a special memorandum on the 
question of housing. 


Old Age Retirement Pensions 


The Confederation expressed gratification 
that consideration is being given to 
improving the lot of old people and those 
on retirement. It stated, however, that it 
was “not prepared to accept the conclusions 
of the Joint Committee of the Senate and 
the House of Commons on this question.” 


The Memorandum referred to the three- 
way pension plan adopted at the last 
annual convention of the CCCL held at 
Sherbrooke, September, 1950 (L.G., Nov., 
1950, p. 1827, and March, 1951, p. 328), and 
to the brief submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee. The plan, as briefly outlined in the 
Memorandum, includes:— 


1. A monthly pension of $50 for women 
at age 60 and for.men at 65, under a 
universal or general old age pension plan, 
the cost of which would be paid three- 
fifths by the Federal Government and 
two-fifths by the provinces; 

2. The setting of a reasonable period 
of residence in Canada for admission to 
pension ; 

3. Abolition of the means test; 

4. Establishment of contributory insur- 
ance, with a reserve fund, in favour of 
wage-earners, with a view to a monthly 
$50 pension at age 60 for women and 
65 for men. The wage-earner to pay two 
per cent of his earnings to the reserve 
fund; the employer to pay the necessary 
balance to insure solvency of the fund; 


and the Governments to assume the 
administration costs and make up deficits; 

5. Safeguarding collective schemes for 
retirement pensions now im existence, and 
leaving the etsablishment of other plans, 
complementary to the schemes suggested 
above, to collective bargaining; 

6. Setting-up of suitable organizations 
to supervise the application of the law 
and to ensure the payment of pensions to 
persons entitled to them. 


Unemployment Insurance 
and Married Women 

The Memorandum protested against the 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act and the Regulations “which place 
married women in a special category as 
compared with other insured persons” and 
requested their revocation. They lay down 
the principle, the Memorandum stated, 
that a woman who works in insurable 
employment automatically loses her right 
to benefits from the fact of her marriage, 
unless she proves her desire to remain in 
the labour market by fulfilling certain 
exceptional conditions as prescribed by the 
Regulations. The reasons invoked to 
justify this principle, it stated further, are 
“based on statistics showing that a con- 
siderable number of women who. get 
married say’ they are available for suitable 
employment when such is not the case.” 
The Confederation emphatically declared 
that it cannot agree to “the disqualification 
in advance of a whole category of insured 
persons simply because it is more difficult 
to verify their good faith.” Marriage, in 
itself should not constitute a sufficient 
reason for disqualification, it contended. 


The Right of Association 
and Collective Bargaining 

One of the great social gains made by 
the workers, the Memorandum stated, is the 
right to organize and to bargain collec- 
tively. “In Canada,” it stated, “these rights 
are sanctioned not only by provincial legis- 
lation but also by Federal law.” The 
CCCL regretted, however, that certain 
groups of wage-earners—Federal civil 
servants, employees of the Government 
Printing Bureau, and Arsenal employees— 
are deprived of this privilege, and requested 
the Federal Government “to correct this 
situation.” 


Labour Gazette 

The Canadian Catholic Confederation of 
Labour concluded the Memorandum by 
extending congratulations to the French 
and English editors of the Lasour GAZETTE 
on the “splendid work” which they are 
doing. 
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Wages Paid to Government Printing 


Bureau Employees 

Following the presentation of the brief, 
Mr. Georges Aimé Gagnon, President of 
the Printing Trades Federation of Canada, 
called attention to the rate of wages paid 
to employees of the Government Printing 
Bureau at Ottawa. The Printing Bureau, 
Mr. Gagnon claimed, has become a com- 
petitor with private enterprise, but the 
wages paid to its employees are lower than 
the average wages paid in good printing- 
houses throughout the country. 


The Prime Minister's Reply 


In replying to the recommendations sub- 
mitted in the Memorandum, the Prime 
Minister first referred to organized labour 
as “a great asset to the nation.” He was 
happy to see, he said, that the unions do 
not ask for advantages for one class only, 
but for the general well-being of the people 
as a whole. “With all the good faith in 
the world, we cannot look at all our 
problems from the same angle. The unions 
put forward their point of view in good 
faith. In return, they should realize that 
the Governments are acting with the same 
good faith for the common good.” 


The Federal Budget 


Referring to the Federal Budget, the 
Prime Minister said that the Government 
had tried to impose taxes only to the 
extent made necessary by the International 
situation. “It is unfortunate that such a 
large percentage of our people’s income 
should be spent for defence purposes,” Mr. 
St. Laurent said. “This is a necessity 
imposed upon Canada, as it is on the other 
nations, for our collective protection against 
the spread of Soviet Communism. There 
is reason to hope that this effort on the 
part of the twelve allied nations will 
succeed in preventing war.” 

The Prime Minister explained that the 
Minister of Finance in preparing the Budget 
had not set up any permanent system. “If 
the international situation gets worse,” he 
said, “it will no doubt be necessary to 
carry a heavier load, but if it improves 
we hope the new burdens will be 
temporary.” 


Price Control 


Replying to the request for the institu- 
tion of price controls, Mr. St. Laurent said 
it was estimated that to administer price 
control and pay for the subsidies that would 
be necessary to make up the differences 
between the domestic and international 
markets, it would cost around $405,000,000 
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a year. This, he said, would mean doubling 
the additional taxes announced by the 
Minister of Finance in his Budget. 

Canada exports, Mr. St. Laurent said, 
from a quarter to a third of her products, 
and her imports are in the same proportion, 
so that prices in a large section of the 
country’s economy depend on international 
fluctuations and not on domestic conditions. 

Price control, the Prime Minister added, 
has been tried in other countries—the 
United States is one—without success. The 
Government will not take any steps to 
set up a system of control until it is 
absolutely certain that it has some chance 
of making a success of it. 

Mr. St. Laurent said he was not con- 
vinced that the farmers are receiving too 
large a share of the national income. While 
they are getting better prices than they 
did ten years ago, he pointed out, “this 
improvement is in proportion to the 
improvement for other classes, and nobody 
wants to take it away from them.” 

With regard to the sales tax, Mr. St. 
Laurent said that calculations, to which 
the Minister of Finance referred in his 
Budget, show that the impact of this tax 
on small incomes is insignificant. If a 
person spends $2,000, he specified, only 
about one-quarter of the amount will be 
subject to this tax. 


Housing 

The Prime Minister told the delegates 
that defence necds will result in delaying 
a great deal of construction work, especi- 
ally the building of family dwellings, since 
a large percentage of labour and materials 
will be earmarked for defence purposes. 

“We are delighted that the number of 
Canadian families has been increasing at 
the rate of 85,000 a year since 1945,” Mr. 
St. Laurent said, “for a nation is not made 
up of individuals, but of family units. 
We want the largest possible number of 
families to own their own homes, because 
this is a guarantee against Communist 
ideas.” Under present conditions, however, 
he said, it is necessary first to provide 
accommodation for our armed services. 
“That is why we have had to disappoint 
the people by warning them that it is 
unwise to start work now on dwellings 
which might never be finished because of 
lack of labour and materials.” 


Vatican Representation 
and National Flag 

The Prime Minister said he hoped the 
aspirations of a large number of Canadians 
will be realized some day, but he felt that 
at the present time it is important to main- 
tain national unity. 


“Tt did our hearts good to see the recep- 
tion accorded the President of France, for 
this was a proof of the unity which exists 
between the different groups in Canada. 
We have made a great deal of progress and 
we do not want to go too fast by opening 
up controversial subjects. There are still a 
great many people who, in all sincerity, 
have not yet realized that these things 
could be done without causing them any 
injustice. I am not defending their atti- 
tude, but we have to consider all the 
elements in our population. We can make 
more progress by preserving harmony than 
by asserting our rights and aspirations too 
categorically.” . 


Unemployment Insurance 
and Married Women 

In reply to the suggestions concerning 
the amendments made to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act and Regulations relat- 
ing to the payment of benefit to married 
women, the Prime Munister pointed out 
that it was important to keep the Unem- 
ployment Insurance fund on a solid basis, 
‘but promised that the Confederation’s 
recommendations would be given serious 
consideration. 


Civil Servants and Arsenal 
and Printing Bureau Employees 

Referring to the recommendations con- 
cerning the right of association and collec- 
tive bargaining for civil servants, the Prime 
Minister pointed out that civil servants 


are in a special position since they come 
under the Civil Service Commission, and 
their salaries are voted by Parliament and 
paid directly out of the national revenue. 

“A system of collective agreements for 
civil servants,’ Mr. St. Laurent stated, “is 
incompatible with their special status in 
the country. However, there is nothing to 
prevent them from having their own unions 
and associations and presenting recommen- 
dations to the Government.” 

Arsenal employees, according to the 
Prime Minister, have the same freedom of 
association; however, arsenal managements 
prefer to negotiate directly with their 
employees, he said. 

In reply to the question brought up by 
Mr. Georges Aimé Gagnon, President of 
the Printing Trades Federation of Canada, 
concerning the rate of wages paid to 
employees of the Government Printing 
Bureau, the Prime Minister said the State 
should pay its employees not better salaries, 
but just as good. “We do not wish to 
create a privileged class with our civil 
servants,’ he observed. “Where printers 
are concerned, as well as other groups of 
civil servants, the Government is attaining 
its objective, which is to pay salaries and 
wages equal to the average salaries and 
wages paid in industry.” 

The Prime Minister promised that if the 
charge that wages paid at the Government 
Printing Bureau are not equal to the aver- 
age wages paid by good employers should 
prove to be correct, the Government will 
take steps to remedy the situation. 





Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


On April 12, the Dominion Joint 
Legislative Committee of the Railway 
Transportation Brotherhoods, representing 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, the 
‘Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
‘Enginemen, the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, and the Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance of Way Employees, presented its 
annual brief to the Cabinet. The brief, 
-was read by the Committee Secretary, 
J. B. Ward, in the absence of A. J. Kelly, 
Chairman of the Joint Committee. 

The delegation was welcomed by the 
Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Louis St. 
‘Laurent, the Hon. Milton Gregg, Minister 
of Labour, and other Cabinet members. 

In his welcome to the delegates, Mr. 
‘St. Laurent said that in presenting the 
-views of its members to the Government, 


labour “would serve to increase the welfare 
of the nation generally.” Labour’s aware- 
ness to certain “fundamental truths” was a 
source of satisfaction to the Cabinet, he 
said. 

Replying to Mr. St. Laurent’s welcome, 
Mr. Ward conveyed Mr. Kelly’s regrets 
that he was unable to attend the meeting 
and present the Committee’s submission. 


The Railway Act 

Referring to its “comprehensive review 
and study” of this Act presented to the 
Royal Commission on Transportation (L.G., 
April, 1951, p. 444) the Committee said that 
it had not had sufficient time to make a 
thorough study of the provisions in the 
report, and asked the privilege of making 
representations later. The Government was 
asked to amend that section of the Act 
which provided that municipal authorities 
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could apply to the Board of ‘Transport 
Commissioners to have warning signals 
restricted. As a precaution, the Brother- 
hoods asked that “no such approval shall 
be given unless proper manual or mech- 
anical warning devices are provided for 
each crossing within the limits prescribed 
by the application.” 


Customs Act 


The Committee requested that customs 
duties and taxes on block signals, and other 
safety devices manufactured in the United 
States be removed. The Minister of 
Transport was commended for his “active 
interest” in the matter of the installation 
of such devices. 


National Transportation Policy 


The Committee expressed the view “that 
the basic question of division of legislative 
competence and lack of co-operation 
between governments,’ were the main 
problems to be solved in providing a 
national transportation policy. The prac- 
tical solution to the problem required 
consideration by all governments, the brief 
said. Government action in establishing 
the Royal Commission on Transportation 
was commended, and the Committee said 
“we trust the recommendations of the 
Commission will be helpful to all.” 


St. Lawrence Waterways 


Noting “recent and anticipated develop- 
ments” in the factors surrounding the 
proposed St. Lawrence Waterways project, 
the Brotherhoods reaffirmed their opposi- 
tion to the proposal. Recognizing the 
increased need for steel, the Committee 
suggested that it would be more beneficial 
to the Canadian economy to utilize facili- 
ties and raw materials available in the 
Maritime provinces. 

The brief said:— 

We regard the value of the proposed 
seaway to Canada as theoretical, its cost 
very real, its need very doubtful and its 
possible effect must be viewed with 


concern in so far as transportation is 
involved. 


Old Age Security 


The Government was commended for 
appointing the Joint Committee on Old 
Age Security (L.G., April, 1950, p. 428), 
“the report of which we believe merits 
favourable consideration by federal and 
provincial governments.” 


The Brotherhoods urged the Government 
to give “leadership and direction” to pro- 
tect security, and noted the increased 
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interest and support of the public in the 
establishment of a comprehensive program 
of social security. 


Industrial Relations 


and Disputes Investigation Act 


It was claimed that although the Act 
provided an interpretation of the term 
“employers’ organization”, there was no 
interpretation for like groupings of 
employees, and it was urged that this 
deficiency be corrected. 


Railway-Highway Crossings 

The brief recommended that “in the 
construction and relocation of highways 
necessary to the Trans-Canada Highway 
project, no new level crossings should be 
permitted where engineering possibilities 
permit constructing the highway under or 
over the railway.” The Brotherhoods also 
acknowledged the increased appropriation 
to the Grade Crossing Fund. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 

The recommendation was made that the 
Act be amended so that employees of the 
National Harbours Board railways are not 
excepted from coverage under the Act’s 
provisions. At present, these employees on 
attaining permanent status, are excepted 
from the Act, and forfeit all previous con- 
tributions, the brief said. 


Education 

The Government was urged to “recognize 
and accept a share of the responsibility for 
the education of our citizens and lend 
assistance where the need can be shown to 
be beyond the reasonable capacity of those 
on whom the burden now falls. The same 
reasons which prompt the support of 
measures to protect and improve health 
can be quite properly applied to education.” 


Income Tax 

It was requested that exemptions of 
$1,500 be allowed for single persons, $3,000 
for married persons and $500 for. each 
dependent. Dependents would include all 
students, regardless of age. 


Price and Rent Control 


The Brotherhood’s brief considered: “the 
matter of price control will become in- 
creasingly important,” because of the 
international situation and Canada’s obli- 
gations, and strongly requested the re- 
imposition of controls. The brief re-stated 
the stand adopted by labour in the presen- 
tation to the Cabinet on February 20 (L.G., 
April, 1951, p. 448). 


Immigration 


The committee approved the Govern- 
ment’s policy of “selective immigration” 
and “partial financial assistance” for trans- 
portation. The brief said:— 


It is our view that with our natural 
resources and the expansive areas of 
Canada, capable of production and yet 
unpopulated, we cannot deny a haven to 
selected immigrants who are in need of 
an opportunity to become useful citizens. 
In turn we believe that with proper selec- 
tion, supervision and encouragement those 
whom we befriend will assist in improy- 
ing our national economy. The application 
of this policy demands extreme care in 
selection and a provision for education 
in our languages and way of life. It 
should also provide appropriate action to 
deal with those found to be unworthy. 


Housing 


General satisfaction was expressed by the 
railwaymen for Government action in pro- 
viding “shelter and homes to meet the 
unprecedented demand.’ However, it was 
suggested that future policy be aimed at 
giving assistance “toward building of the 
average-priced permanent homes.” The 
Government was asked to control the allo- 
cation and price of construction materials 
to facilitate such a program. 


Labour and Public Bodies 


Appreciation was expressed for the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of placing labour repre- 
sentatives on public bodies, boards and 
commissions. It was urged that this policy 
be extended to include the Senate. 


Other Recommendations 


Approval was also given the Govern- 
ment’s leadership in scientific medical 


research, and health services. The Com- 
mittee re-afirmed previous approval of 
government control of radio broadeast- 
ing through the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


Government's Reply 


The Prime Minister, and Mr. Howe, 
Minister of Defence Production, explained 
the Government’s attitude toward price 
controls at the present time. 


Mr. Howe stressed the _ relationship 
between living costs in Canada and prices 
in the countries with which Canada trades, 
particularly the United States. 


“If price control in the United States is 
effective—and they are having a difficult 
time of it—we will be able to do it,” Mr. 
Howe told the delegation. 


“But we honestly do not believe we can 
make it work today until the United States 
stabilizes prices,’ he declared. 

In replying to this statement, Mr. Ward 
said: “Every Canadian citizen is a share- 
holder in the country. Recently over one 
million of those shareholders had asked for 
price controls, and tens of thousands more 
felt the same way. Because of the lack of 
controls, there was a feeling of frustration. 
The new budget added to this frustration 
because it lowered the standard of living. 
People on fixed incomes could not retain 
their living standard, and pensioners and 
others were finding it increasingly harder. 
Referring to the successful operation of 
controls during the war, and labour’s willing 
participation, he said that as a_ result 
Canada had come out of the war better 
off than any other country in the world. 
People now wondered why the same thing 
could not be done,’ he concluded. 
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MINISTER OF LABOUR SPEAKS 


ON, CANADIAN MANPOWER 


Manpower problems connected with the preparedness program 
were dealt with by the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Mimster of 
Labour, in an address to the Ninth Annual Personnel Conference, 


in Toronto on April 13. 


Dealing with the employment outlook, 


in the light of future labour requrements, Mr. Gregg discussed 
methods of obtaining the necessary labour with the requisite 
skills, and stressed the importance of bearing in mind the human 
aspects of manpower problems. The text of the speech follows. 


The subject which has been assigned to 
me tonight—Canadian Manpower—1s a 
large and many-sided one. It involves 
in one way or another over five million 
men and women, engaged in thousands of 
different jobs under greatly varying condi- 
tions from one end of the country to the 
other. 

The one factor, however, which stands 
out in all our plans on manpower is that 
we are dealing with a human problem. 

It is this fact which I am sure is 
paramount in most of your thoughts and 
actions as personnel people. It is also the 
aspect of manpower which has always been 
of greatest interest to me. 

And you, as personnel men, do I know 
join with me in thinking of the men and 
women we group under the term “Man- 
power”, as our fellow-Canadians in Canada’s 
work. 

With a consciousness of this deep mutu- 
ality of interest, I am pleased to be able 
to talk to you tonight about some of the 
more important features of our present 
manpower situation. 


Employment Aspects of Preparedness 

This question, as is true today of most 
other aspects of our national life, is brought 
into bold relief by a concern about the 
manpower needs of our defence industries 
and of our armed forces. These have first 
priority in all our minds. 

All the manpower problems connected 
with preparedness have not been solved, 
however, when the defence industries have 
been manned and the armed forces have 
been brought to required strength. Canada 
is still one of the world’s most important 
raw material producing countries. 

Canadian production of base metals and 
foodstuffs for example is essential, not only 


to the manufacture of military equipment 


and supplies, but also to the living standards 
in Canada and elsewhere. If in meeting 
the labour needs of the armed services and 
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the defence industries proper, we leave 
the primary industries short of manpower 
we will not have made our maximum 
contribution. 

Nor will we be playing our full part, 
if we fail, through lack of manpower, 
to continue to develop our industrial 
capacity. In the steel processing industry, 
for example, a new investment program 1s 
underway, which is expected to increase 
Canadian ingot capacity by about 20 per 
cent. All such additions to the capital 
equipment of the country are of particular 
importance should we have ahead of us a 
long period of preparedness. 

We have, therefore, four main tasks 
before us—to increase our armed forces, to 
man the defence industries, to keep suffi- 
cient workers in our essential primary 
industries, and to have enough manpower 
for those investment projects necessary 
for further development of our natural 
resources and industrial capacity. 

Let me turn to a brief review of the 
current employment situation with these 
four tasks in mind. 


The Current Employment Situation 


At present, overall requirements and 
supplies of manpower in Canada are in 
fairly close balance for this time of the 
year when judged by previous peacetime 
experience. 

In the Maritime Provinces and in British 
Columbia, as well as in some parts of 
Quebec, we have some surpluses. In other 
parts of Quebec, in Ontario and in the 
Prairie Provinces, on the other hand, some 
shortages of certain skilled workers are 
appearing, with a few places with temporary 
surpluses, e.g., Windsor. 

According to reports from our National 
Employment Service offices, we have now 
passed the usual seasonal decline in employ- 


ment. As we enter the spring season, we 
can expect a steady increase in job 
opportunities. 


The number of applications for employ- 
ment at local employment offices across 
Canada reached a peak of 304,000 early in 
February. By March 29, this figure was 
down to 290,000. 

Most of those now seeking work are 
unskilled and semi-skilled men and women 
who have been released from their seasonal 
jobs in agriculture, forest, transportation, 
construction and services. A smaller group 
of the unemployed has come from seasonal 
manufacturing industries and some have 
been laid off because of shortages of 
materials. 

Relatively few are qualified at the 
moment to meet the demand for skilled 
workers in the metal fabricating industries. 
Machinists, tool and die makers, welders, 
sheet metal workers, ‘draughtsmen and 
engineers are the skills at the moment most 
needed. 

This specialized demand for workers is an 
indication that some defence industries are 
in a preliminary tooling up stage. The now- 
expanding aircraft industry, for example, is 
assembling its staff of key skilled workers 
on whom the employment of large numbers 
of semi-skilled men depends. 

At present, a large proportion of skilled 
machine shop tradesmen are employed by 
firms producing automobiles, electrical 
apparatus, and machinery. Consumer 
demand for automobiles and household 
appliances has been especially strong in the 
last few months, although this demand may 
be modified following the changes recently 
made in the federal sales tax on such items. 

Anticipation of price rises and material 
shortages has also meant an increase in 
plant expansion and production. This has 
meant that the skilled personnel in many 
of these industries has been fully employed. 


Additional Labour Requirements 


It is difficult to anticipate in any precise 
manner what the employment picture will 
be during the coming months when the 
world situation is so uncertain. Some 
general observations can be made, however, 
on the basis of existing trends and commit- 
ments. 

The upswing in seasonal industries, which 
has now commenced, will absorb a major 
portion of the people now looking for jobs. 
Over and above this. additional men and 
women will be needed for the armed forces 
and for the expanding defence preparedness 
program, especiallv for the manufacture of 
aircraft, electronic equipment, naval vessels 
and sea installations and the construction 
of Navy, Army and Air Force training 
facilities. 

Not all phases of this exnanding program 
will involve new jobs. To some extent, 
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manpower needs will be met by an internal 
shift in production from civilian to defence 
goods. Industries such as shipbuilding with 
unused capacity, can increase production 
without adding to all types of staff. On 
the other hand, a considerable proportion 
of present defence preparedness activities 
represents additional production; and to 
this extent involves additional labour 
requirements. 

The expansion of long-term industrial 
capacity complementary to direct defence 
production is also important and_ the 
demands for manpower from this source 
are increasing. Hydro-electric power pro- 
jects, iron ore and base metal develop- 
ments and the construction of steel, 
petroleum refining and pulp and_ paper 
plants are all heavy labour-using activities. 

Credit restrictions on residential con- 
struction are easing the situation some- 
what, but the continuing high level of 
contracts awarded indicates that require- 
ments for construction workers are not 
hkely to fall off. 


Available Labour Supplies 

Where, you might ask, are the needed 
additional workers to be found? Broadly 
speaking, there are five groups which are 
available: (1) The normal seasonal increase 
in the labour force; (2) Natural increase; 
(3) Immigration; (4) Reserves of man- 
power; and (5) Transfers from non- 
essential to essential activities. 

In the first of these, there is always a 
large group of workers in Canada employed 
only during the summer months. This 
group, composed mainly of students, women 
and retired persons, has numbered during 
recent years somewhat around 350,000. 
These additional seasonal workers, together 
with many of those unemployed during the 
winter months, go a long way towards 
meeting the peak summer labour require- 
ments each year. 

The second additional source of labour 
which can be counted upon every year is 
the natural increase in the labour force, 
amounting to something over 50,000 voung 
workers annually (in addition to the 
number lost by retirement). We can 
expect our labour force to have a_ net 
increase by at least this amount during the 
coming twelve months on this account. 

Another important source, if present 
expectations are realized, will be immigra- 
tion. It is anticinated that around 150,000 
persons (approximately 70,000 workers) 
may come to Canada during 1951. This 
would be the largest annual movement of 
workers into Canada since the twenties. 
Allowance must be made, on the other 
hand, for annual emigration which has 
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amounted to approximately 15,000 workers 
during recent years, mostly to the United 
States. 

Judging by World War IL experience, it 
is possible, should it become necessary, to 
enlarge the regular labour force still further 
by drawing upon some potential reserves 
of labour. In 1950, for example, it was 
estimated that 54 per cent of all men and 
women in Canada, of 14 years of age and 
over, were in the labour force. 


At the peak of employment in World 
War II, in 1944, the corresponding figure 
was 61 per cent. The participation ratios 
are much higher for males than females but 
it was the employment of more women 
during the war years that was largely 
responsible for the high total participation 
ratio at that time. 

There are, then, a considerable number 
of workers in the present population, some 
of whom have had industrial experience, 
who can be drawn into the labour force if 
the need arises. If we assumed the same 
rates of participation and allowed for a 
nominal amount of unemployment arising 
from the movement of workers from one 
job to another, the potential reserve at 
June, 1950 was about 235,000 men and 
475,000 women. 


That is not to say that this number of 
workers would be as ready to participate 
in the labour force today as they or others 
did in 1944. The present situation is not 
the same as it was then. At that time we 
were in a state of total war and there was 
a concerted campaign to draw all grades of 
skill into the labour force. 


Moreover, more women now have family 
-esponsibilities than during the war years, 
as is shown by the continuing high birth 
rates of recent years. The present scarcity 
of technical personnel is also likely to 
encourage a larger proportion of younger 
persons to remain longer in school. 


The transfer of workers from non- 
esential to essential production is another 
important potential source of labour. As 
credit restrictions limit further increases in 
the demand for many goods and as certain 
materials are diverted into essential indus- 
tries, we may expect further limitations on 
the expansion of non-defence industries. In 
some plants, shortages of materials may 
cause layoffs, which will release workers for 
jobs in defence industries. 

It is not always necessary for men to 
change jobs, however, in order to produce 
defence equipment and supplies. Firms 
making parts for automobiles, for example, 
will not need to change their staff to make 
similar parts for aircraft. But even though 
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some reconversion like this may take 
place, a certain amount of dislocation 1s 
inevitable. 

This is all the more likely because there 
is not the same assurance as in the war 
period that the slack production in non- 
defence plants will immediately be filled by 
a defence order. The highly specialized 
defence program is significant here. Cer- 
tainly we might expect pockets of unem- 
ployment in some areas, along with heavy 
demand for workers in others. 

Thus, there are several sources of man- 
power available if the need arises. But we 
are today in a much better position to 
anticipate and to assist in meeting various 
manpower problems than we were ten 
years ago. 

Much of the administrative machinery 
which was devéloped during World War II 
to handle the tremendous problems of those 
years is still available. In addition, the 
effectiveness of many of the more important 
of these manpower programs and agencies 
has since been considerably increased. 


Manpower Agencies 

Before referring to some of our regular 
agencies, I would lke to mention the 
recently established National Advisory 
Council on Manpower. This Council com- 
posed of representative men and women 
from many sections of the country, in- 
cluding both management and labour, was 
set up to consider all aspects of manpower 
questions in the light of current develop- 
ments. The Council is advising us on 
plans which are under review, as well as 
suggesting other plans which might be 
developed in order to make for the most 
effective utilization in the national interest 
of the present and potential working force 
in Canada. 


Closely associated with the activities of 
this Council, as well as with those of our 
regular operational agencies, is the work of 
our Economics and Research Branch. 
Current analyses of the changing manpower 
situation are constantly made by this group 
as well as numerous enquiries into other 
aspects of labour problems. These analyses 
and research are especially important these 
days when conditions are changing so 
rapidly. 

One of the key manpower agencies is our 
well-established National Employment Ser- 
vice. In almost 200 of the more important 
localities across Canada there is today a 
local National Employment Service office, 
staffed by well-trained and experienced 
personnel. 


These 
services. 


offices perform a variety of 


One of the most important has to do 
with the mobility of workers. Through a 
system of regional and national clearance, 
employers in areas of labour shortage are 
assisted in getting workers from areas of 
labour surplus. Another service to both 
employers and workers is that of finding 
suitable openings for handicapped persons. 

A second development of the war years 
was the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour 
Program, organized by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour in co-operation with the 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 
Through this program, regular seasonal 
movements of workers are arranged 
between localities in different provinces, and 
between localities in Canada and in the 
United States. 

Under a joint arrangement, begun shortly 
after the end of World War II, between 
the Department of Labour and the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration, 
groups of workers from other countries are 
recruited and brought to Canada for types 
of work in which labour shortages exist. 
The efforts to bring together workers and 
jobs on an international basis through this 
joint program have proved beneficial to 
Canadian industries as well as to the 
workers themselves. 

Another method of helping to match men 
and jobs is through training. The Cana- 
dian Vocational Training Program, devel- 
oped by the Federal Department of Labour 
in-co-operation with the Provincial Depart- 
ments of Education, was greatly expanded 
during the war years. 

This program has continued to provide 
valuable assistance in this important field 
during the post-war period. 

The years required to train a fully quali- 
fied tradesman is an investment in the 
future growth of employment and produc- 
tion. On him depends the jobs of a large 
number of workers with lesser skills. An 
increase in the supply of skilled men is as 
essential as investment in new plant and 
machinery. 

Since most of the training must be given 
on the job, school courses are at best only 
a supplement. In the training of skilled 
men, employers inevitably have a major 
responsibility. It is gratifying to know that 
some firms already have training programs 
in their plants. 

In addition to training, productive capa- 
city can be increased by skilful manage- 
ment practices which enlist the full 
co-operation of the workers. 

I am sure you, as personnel men, know 
a great deal more about the day to day 
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problems of measuring productivity than I 
do, and I do not presume to give you 
ready-made solutions. 

What I want to do is draw your atten- 
tion to the Labour Management Production 
Committees—_the LMPC’s as they are 
called—which the Industrial Relations 
Branch of my Department sponsors. 

At the moment, there is a record of some 
700 of these committees in operation, 
involving about 280,000 workers. 

LMPC’s are composed of representatives 
of labour and management and meet to 
discuss problems of production and eff- 
ciency. Typical LMPC’s are concerned 
with ideas for reducing waste and rejects, 
with changes in design to overcome sales 
resistance, with suggestions for reducing 
accident hazards, for conserving tools and 
equipment, and for better use of skills. 
Though each item in itself may seem minor, 
the cumulative effects of a host of small 
improvements can bring significant increases 
in productivity. LMPC’s are not for 
collective bargaining. 

I am not suggesting, of course, that the 
establishment of an LMPC will create 
co-operation and understanding automati- 
cally. Like anything worthwhile, this can 
be acquired only by the cultivation of 
good-will and by co-operative efforts. 


In Conclusion 

Let me conclude briefly. In its simplest 
form, this manpower question is a matter 
of determining the qualifications and loca- 
tions of our workers, to determine where 
they are most needed, and decide on the 
best method of getting them there. 

If these steps can be taken by the use 
of existing instruments of government 
responsible to Parliament and the people, 
then these instruments should be used as 
Canada is using them. If our objectives 
can be accomplished with the minimum of 
compulsion and regimentation, that method 
should be maintained as long as possible. 
Whatever our methods, we must keep firmly 
in mind that these problems are, above all, 
human problems. 

If the human side of the manpower 
problem is of paramount importance on the 
national level, it is even more vital in the 
plant. No elaborate machinery, no system 
of organizing the flow of production, how- 
ever efficient 1t may appear on paper, can 
be fully effective if it fails to enlist the 
co-operation of the man on the job. 

You, as personnel managers are the vital 
link between the men and women, your 
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fellow-Canadians, who work in your plants, 
and your top Executive. It is a role of in- 
creasing importance for greater production, 
for a higher standard of welfare of working 
personnel and finally for creating a good 
climate for the maintenance of industrial 
peace. With the tasks before Canada 
today, the industrial peace which now 


reigns is a condition of such vital impor- 
tance we must all work together to see that 
it continues. 

I notice your motto “Teamwork in 
Industry”. I think it is a good one. I 
commend its spirit to you, in all your 
efforts and I wish your association great 
success. 





CANADA’S NATIONAL ACCOUNTS: 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, 


1939-1950 


In 1950, Canadians produced goods and services to a total value 


of almost $18 billion. 


Canada’s National Accounts show the 


components of this record production, expressed in terms similar 
to those used in the profit and loss statement of a business 


undertaking. 


Statistics appearing in the National 
Accounts: Income and Expenditure,* repre- 
sent an attempt “to portray the working 
of the economy in much the same way as 
a profit and loss statement indicates the 
operations of a firm.” Familiar account- 
ing principles are used to describe trans- 
actions that take place in the country as 
a whole. Costs of production are entered 
on one side and receipts on the other. The 
cost side gives gross national product, and 
the other side gross national expenditure. 
A part of the cost shows earnings arising 
from production. These earnings are 
known as net national income at factor 
COSi: 

The working of the country’s economy 
can best be summed up by a measure of 
its total production. This production in- 
cludes: the goods and: services provided by 


private industry, including individual 
enterprises; and services rendered by 
governments. 


An adjustment must be made in the 
accounts to allow for foreign trade. Cana- 
dians not only receive goods and services 
from within the country, but also from 
abroad. Similarly, goods and services are 
exported to other countries. The trade 
balance between exports and imports, is an 
important factor in the national accounts. 

The gross national product and gross 
national expenditure are consolidated 
accounts in the sense that sales of raw 
materials and other goods between busi- 
nesses “are not counted as such because 
they are already accounted for in the 





* Published by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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market valuation of the components. For 
example, the market price of an automobile 
sold by firm A includes the value of tires 
bought from firm B. The value of these 
tires is not included again .. .” 

The sequence of charts on the following 
pages is an attempt to give a graphic 
representation of the National Accounts. 
The accompanying tables present the 
accounts in detail. The following para- 
eraphs define the expressions used in the 
accounts, and explain something of what 
they reveal of the national economy. 


Net National Income and 
Gross National Product 


Explanation of Terms.—The net income 
received by Canadians in a year can be 
measured by adding together the income 
earned by the four factors of production; 
capital, labour, land, and management. 
Estimates of the income earned by each 
of these factors is broken down to show 
the income derived by each one. 

The estimate of salaries and wages is 
the largest single component of national 
income. In addition to cash payments to 
workers, it includes estimates of “supple- 
mentary labour income”, which “comprise 
board and living allowances, employer con- 
tributions to pension and social insurance 
funds, and also the estimated value of board 
and living allowances received in kind.” 

The remainder of the net national 
income is made up of military pay and 
allowances; income from investment and 


profits from business; and the net income 


from agriculture and other unincorporated 


business, such as the corner’ grocery, 
doctors, lawyers, ete. Included in the total 
of military pay and allowances (in addi- 
tion to actual cash payments), is an esti- 
mate for food and clothing received in 


kind. 


Investment income consists of all returns 
on capital. It includes corporation profits 
before taxes, profits of government-owned 
enterprises such as Polymer Corporation, 
the Canadian National Railways, etc., net 
rental income received by persons, and 
money received in the form of interest 
from bank deposits, bonds and mortgages, 
ete. 

In general, these accounts include only 
“money incomes that arise in the produc- 
tion of goods and services going through 
market channels.” Goods and services pro- 
duced and consumed within the household 
(e.g. services of housewives) are not 
included. 


There are some money receipts which 
are excluded from the national accounts. 
In particular, capital profits and losses, and 
certain cash payments within the economy 
(“transfer payments”), are excluded. These 
transfer payments are excluded “because 
they do not arise from current production 
of goods and services and cannot be called 
earnings from productive operations.” 
Examples of this type of payment are 
unemployment insurance benefits, war ser- 
vice gratuities, family allowance, and 
interest on government debts not issued to 
finance existing real assets. 


1 The chief source of explanatory material in this 
article has been The Canada Year Book, 1947. 


In computing the total of agricultural 
income, the amounts tabulated are con- 
fined to income received by farm operators 
from their farm operations only. Ancillary 
earnings from other sources such as forest 
work in winter, fishing, etc., are included 
elsewhere. An allowance is also made for 
food and other produce produced and 
consumed on the farm, as well as imputed 
rents. These amounts are included in the 
figures. 


Gross national product “differs from 
national income in that it includes depre- 
ciation allowances and indirect taxes as 
measured at market prices.” These items 
represent a part of the final market cost 
of goods and services to consumers or 
other final uses of the nation’s output. 
Any subsidy payments to producers by 
governments are deducted because they 
“are regarded as enabling the public to 
buy goods and services at less than the 
prices that would otherwise prevail.” 
These subsidies help to offset indirect 
taxes (such as sales, excise and real prop- 
erty taxes, treated as business costs), 
levied by governments. 


Trends 1942-1949.—Both gross national 
product at market prices, and net natzonal 
income at factor cost, have risen appreci- 
ably in the period between 1942 and 1950. 
It will be seen from Table 1 that gross 
national product fell below the previous 
year’s total in only one year, 1945. (The 
peak of the war effort came in 1944). 
However, the decline in that year was only 
slightly over $100 million. 


TABLE 1 


NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, 1939, 1942-1949 
Preliminary—1950 


(millions of dollars) 



































1950! 
a: 1939 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 19491 | {Pre 
nary) 
Salaries, Wages and Supplementary 
Ji oxatiae LbaVeehans oo ae Eno aca aoe ,983| 4,251 746] 4,908] 4,915) 5,322) 6,212} 7,139) 7,800) 8,300 
Military Pay and Allowances............ 32 641 910} 1,068} 1,117) «+ 340 83 82 115 137 
investmenteinCome\seee ae) so. .ac ne oe 783| 1,721) 1,766) 1,770) 1,905); 1,987) 2,299) 2,379} 2,867) 2,996 
Net Income of Agriculture and Other 
UTM COMDOLAT CCU. GTC SS tere cee rete ctor a. ll obese vere ece'll cteceyesen cl tapeountorenalllohoseta/ene "= atereloteneWel foneteReretral Ve refenctente | ctejatateta rs 
Farm Oper from Farm Production 461} 1,089 969} 1,213 959} 1,130} 1,104 1, 567 1,513 1,424 
Other Unincorporated Business........ 430 671 711 782 892) 1,040} 1,218} 1,307} 1,374) 1,451 
NAL INCOME AT 
NETAGLOR COST. : ‘ai Bnd es, era 4,289] 8,373} 9,102} 9,741] 9,788) 9,819] 10,916} 12,474 13,169) 14,308 
Indirect Taxes less Subsidies...........-- wer 1 -ogst “L117 Well 1,003 1. 269i Te GON 1, 76s 1, son] 2008 
D iati All d Similar 
eee aie ee sae Meare re eee 582 883 912 863 785 SAG 1 O86) 1 126)eel 321) a7 
Residual Error of Estimate............-- —10 114 152 204 234 74 104 135 61 11 
NA An O DUG eAL, 
ORME PRICES Soy AT 5,598] 10,455] 11,283} 11,919} 11,810) 12,008 13,657} 15,503) 16,382! 17,791 





























1 Includes Newfoundland 
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CANADA’S NATIONAL ACCOUNTS: 
A BALANCED ACCOUNT OF THE OPERATION 


Canadians produced goods and services to a total value of $103 billion in 1942, 
representing Canada’s “INCOME” account, shows how the value of all the goods and 
market value of the goods and services produced. The right hand series, representing 
from one another, to the value of what they had produced. 


INCOME 


The greater part of the value of goods 
and services produced went to Canadians 
in the form of salaries and wages, which 
rose steadily between 1942 and 1950... 


Military pay and allowances reached their 
wartime peak in 1945; then decreased 
rapidly after demobilization. In 1949, 
the figure again began to rise... 


Investment income rose steadily between 
1942 and 1948; declined in 1949 because 
of a lessening in corporation profits and 
increased again in 1950... 


Income from farm operations fluctuated 


due to changes in prices and crop 
yield... 


The operators of small unincorporated 
businesses enjoyed steadily increasing 
income ... 


The total of these items represents the 
net cost of producing all the country’s 
goods and services expressed in terms of 
the remuneration received by workers 
and capital; total income shared by 
Canadian workers and capital was there- 
fore as follows... 


To this tetal must be added indirect 
taxes, depreciation allowances, and 
similar business cosis. The result gives 
the gross market value of the couniry’s 
goods and services (defined as “gross 
national product at market value’’). 
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Billion dollars 






Billion dollars 


Billion dollars 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY, 1942—1950 


rising to a value of about $18 billion in 1950. The left-hand series of charts, 
services was divided among Canadians in the form of income, and gives the total 
Canada’s “EXPENDITURE?” account, shows how Canadians bought goods and services 


EXPENDITURE 


Billion dollars 





Canadians more than doubled their 


spending on consumer goods and _ ser- 
vices between 1942 and 1950... 


Government expenditures on goods and 
services reached their peak in the war 
years; declined sharply thereafter; and 
showed an upward movement after 


1948 ... 


Expenditures on new residential housing 
increased nearly 6 times between 1942 


and 1950... 


Expenditures by industry (including gov- 
ernment corporations) on new plant and 
equipment reached their wartime peak 
in 1942. After the war, such capital 
investment expanded enormously .. . 


Inventories declined during the period 
of wartime scarcities, but have increased 
in each subsequent year. The chart 
shows the net change in each year... 


of trade, although there’ were wide 
variations, until 1950 when a deficit 
occurred ... 





° ° ° Billion dollars 
All these items combined give the total 


value of Canada’s goods and services, 
expressed in terms of expenditure, and 
defined as “gross national expenditure 
at market prices” .. -» 


4 H Million dollars 
Canada maintained a favourable balance : 






19) 1943 19441945 1948 1947 1948 1949 1950 


In 1949, gross national product reached 
$16,382 million, a 4 per cent increase over 
1948. The tables reflect the high level of 
economic activity in the country during 
the past few years. “Since it is measured 
in terms of current dollars, the gross 
national product reflects price changes as 
well as changes in the physical volume of 
production. If adjustments are made for 
the influence of price changes, an increase 
of approximately 2 per cent in (real) out- 
put of goods and services is indicated for 
1949 over 1948. 

“During the post-war years, from 1946 
to 1949, the value of total output in- 
creased by 34 per cent. The rise in value 
was most rapid during 1947 and 1948, the 
years of the greatest price increases. How- 
ever, with the effect of price increases 
removed, the total volume of output shows 
a steady gain of approximately 2 per cent 
per year. 

“The national income, measured in 
current dollars increased about 5 per cent 
from 1948 to 1949, from $12,474 million 
to $13,169 million. The increase was 
mainly due to a rise in salaries, wages, 
and supplementary labour income of $661 
million, from $7,139 million to $7,800 
million, which more than offset small 
declines in net income of farm operators 
from current farm production, and in 
investment income. Net income of farm 
operators fell by 4 per cent, from $1,567 
million in 1948 to $1,509 million in 1949, 
despite higher wheat adjustment pay- 
ments to farmers. The decline was largely 
due to a lower volume of physical produc- 
tion. Investment income also declined 


slightly, from $2,379 million in 1948 to 
$2,367 million in 1949, attributable to a 
decline in corporation profits, the largest 
single component of investment income.” 


Preliminary Estimates for 1950.—Pre- 
liminary estimates by the Bureau of 
Statistics, for gross national product during 
1950, reached a record total value of $17°8 
billion. This is a gain of $1:4 billion (8 
per cent) over the former peak of $16-4 
billion reached in 1949. It is estimated that 
a substantial part of the rise is due to 
price increases, but between three and four 
per cent of the rise represents an increase 
in the volume of goods and _ services 
produced. 


National income also increased by eight 
per cent in 1950 over 1949, from $18,169 
million to $14,308 million. “Salaries, wages 
and supplementary labour income showed a 
gain of six per cent, rising from $7,800 
million in 1949 to $8,300 million in 1950. 
High levels of employment, combined with 
an increase in average hourly earnings, 
were mainly responsible for the rise in 
labour income. Most of the major indus- 
trial groups shared in this increase with 
the exception of agriculture. This industry 
experienced a decline in the number of 
farm workers. 


“Tnvestment income increased by approxi- 
mately 20 per cent, from $2,367 million in 
1949, to $2,996 million in 1950. Corporation 
profits, net rents received by individuals, 
and trading profits of government enter- 
prises shared in this increase. 


“Net income of farm operators from farm 
production was somewhat lower in 1950 


. TABLE 2 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE, 1939, 1942-1949 
Preliminary—1950 


(millions of dollars) 
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1939 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 19494 fan 
nary 
Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods 
ancdéServices see eee oe 3,861] 5,531) 5,880) 6,382] 7,050} 8,018] 9,225) 10,151) 11,086) 11,810 
Government Expenditure on Goods and 
Semvices! setae sea ac saree eee 724| 3,729] 4,230) 5,025) 3,708} 1,832) 1,562) 1,797) 2,106} 2,333 
Gross Home Investment................- oi Fe en ees (PWR eel ale A All ites online, lcental liad asta ,97 3,163 
Housing?...... Hd dodo dsosadanspadaoggepulleooroc 128 131 157 210 338 492 GAGS ee ce. llimonteterts 
Plant and AGH UTP Ten Grp eveced nasil visors owe ioe 803 697 599 eA) ON SL OY SONG, Ge eullecee wun 
@hangevnpl inventories ape eee: cee alee 330 —47 —67| —283 538 901 609 108 805 
Exports of Goods and Services?.......... 1,451} 2,354] 3,462) 3,596] 3,597} 3,210} 3,638) 4,054) 4,011) 4,178 
Deduct Imports of Goods and Services. . .| —1,328] —2,307| —2, 917| —3, 569| —2, 910) —2, 878] —3, 621| —3, 636] —3, 837| —4, 482 
Residual Error of Estimate............. —113} —153) —204) —234 —74| —105) —1385 —62 —1l 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDI- 
TURE AT MARKET PRICES...| 5,598] 10,455] 11,283] 11,919] 11,810] 12,008 13,657} 15,503} 16,382| 17,791 











1 Includes UNRRA, Mutual Aid, ete. 
2 Excludes certain government housing expenditures. 
3 Excludes UNRRA, Mutual Aid, etc. 

4 Includes Newfoundland. 
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Also includes change in government inventories. 


than in 1949. Farm cash income was 
substantially lower, mainly as a result of a 
lower initial payment price of wheat, and 
lower equalization and: participation pay- 
ments from the Canadian Wheat Board. 
At the same time, operating expenses were 
higher in 1940 than in 1949. However, 
there occurred a substantial accumulation 
of inventories held on farms. The net 
effect of these factors was that net farm 
income declined by six per cent, from $1,513 
million to $1,424 million. On the other 
hand, net income of other unincorporated 
businesses, including professional income, 
rose by nearly six per cent, from $1.374 
million in 1949 to $1,451 million in 1950.” 

Among the items showing an increase in 
1950, were indirect tax collections, depre- 
ciation costs, and similar business costs. 
The rise in indirect tax collections resulted 
from higher prices, a greater volume of 
purchases, and the increased indirect tax 
rates approved by Parliament in Sep- 
tember. In connection with this, there 
was a slight decline in subsidies. Indirect 
taxes (less subsidies) increased about 84 
per cent from $1,831 million in 1949 to 
$2.001 million in 1950. The 11 per cent 
rise in depreciation allowances and similar 
business costs, from $1,321 million in 1949 
to $1,471 million in 1950, “is largely the 


result of depreciation allowances on the 
large volume of new capital investment 
which was completed in 1950.” 


Gross National Expenditure 


Explanation of Terms.—The _ gross 
national product side of the national 
accounts shows the market value of final 
goods and services produced in the coun- 
try. However, these goods and services 
must be disposed of in some way. They 
are sold, either at home or abroad, or 
added to inventories. This disposal of the 
national product is accounted for in the 
gross national expenditure at market price 
which is a measure of the same total as 
gross national product, but appearing in a 
different way. 

Four main components are added together 
to give gross national expenditure. These 
are: personal expenditures on consumer 
goods and services; government expendi- 
tures on goods and services; gross home 
investment in plant, equipment, housing 
and inventories; and net investment abroad 
(exports of goods and services minus 
imports). 

Consumer expenditures are made up of 
purchases by Canadian residents for per- 
sonal goods and services, such as food, 
clothing, rent, automobiles, etc. Expendi- 





TABLE 3a 


PERSONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT, 1942-1949 
Preliminary—1950 


(millions of dollars) 












































19502 
= Pre- 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 19492 ee 
nary) 
INCOME 
1. Salaries, Wages and Supplementary 
iLele@ube INNA se loan obese daa lowes Peon look enads| Saunaoecleone apooltdocr nian (o otld noi) tangas = 7,682 8,300 
ay ebirom business. 5 sic ns cis 6 ve 3,710 4,161 4,296 4,253 4,576 5,399 Orel Sl eee eea| ceeectecrers 
(oyebromyeovernment......2-.- 427 482 508 549 613 658 781 Layee ALi es Si 20 
(cc) me HrOmMpersOnS eee. eters: 114 103 104 113 133 155 Lee se cee 
(d) Deduct employer and em- 
ployee contribution to social 
ed ee ne | etal 22a] Pasa |) <fise|” 14g) gt] as eect 2h 
2. Military Pay and Allowances...... 641 910} 1,068 il ality 340 83 82 115 137 
3. Net income of Agriculture and ars he y : 
other Unincorporated Business. .. 1,760 1,680 1,995 1,851 2,170 Dane 2,874 2,887 2,875 
1 ivi d Net 3 
“ at pena aad Be 696 740 793 836 871 1,049 1,086 170) 1235 
5. Transfer Payments (excluding 
Prt eecaitents Prete ne otoesh 221 210 261 546 1, 106 S41 863) 922 1,016 
i) chancable cntbitons om] | lay] ts] faa] 
GamehiOtalen esi alesis ahi amainie ce eet 7,467 8,170 8, 903 9,141 9,671) 10,342) 11,842) 12,674) 138,320 
1 Includes all government debt interest paid to persons. 
2 Includes Newfoundland. 
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tures for new housing are not included with 
personal expenditure, but are listed under 
housing, which appears under investment. 

Government expenditures include pur- 
chases by all levels of government, federal, 
provincial and municipal, of final goods and 
services. Broadly speaking, this total falls 
into two groups: government expenditures 
on services (salaries, wages and interest) ; 
and purchases of the products of business. 
Other government expenditures for both war 
and non-war purposes are shown separately, 
and outlays for things other than goods and 
services (e.g. transfer payments) are not 
included in the accounts. (See above 
DauGole) 

Outlays for investment at home are 
divided into “expenditure on new plant 
and equipment, including residential and 
commercial construction as well as expendi- 
ture for replacement of existing plant and 
equipment; and the net change in in- 
ventory.” It is here that investment by 
government enterprise such as the CNR, 
TCA, and utilities appear. 


Lastly, entries are made to show the 
values of Canada’s exports and imports of 
goods and services abroad. Included in the 
total of gross national expenditure is 
Canada’s net balance of trade for the year, 
exports of goods and services, minus 
imports. Exports of Canadian goods and 
services represent a part of the total 
Canadian production of these products. 


Imports, on the other hand, represent goods 
and services produced outside of Canada, 
and are not a part of Canadian production. 

Trends 1942-1949.—In analysing this 
table of gross national expenditure, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has noted 
that :— 

“All components of the gross national 
expenditure except exports and investment 
in inventories showed an increase between 
1948 and 1949. Personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and services increased from 
$10,151 million in 1948 to $11,086 million 
in 1949. If corrections are made for price 
changes, an increase of about 2 per cent 
in the real volume of consumer goods and 
services is indicated. 

“Government expenditure on goods and 
service increased by $291 million, from 
$1,797 million in 1948 to $2,333 million in 
1949. This increase is mainly due to in- 
creased defence expenditures and larger 
outlays by the provincial and municipal 
governments on public health, hospital 
care, maintenance of highways, education 
and certain capital expenditures. 

“The aggregate of gross home invest- 
ment showed a decline of $194 million, 
from $3,272 million in 1948 to $3,078 
million in 1949. As indicated above, this 
decline was due entirely to a decline in 
investment in inventories from $609 million 
in 1948 to $108 million in 1949. Invest- 
ment in housing, on the other hand, rose 


TABLE 3b 


PERSONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT, 1942-1949 
Preliminary—1950 


(millions of dollars) 
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= 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 19492 Cee 
nary) 
EXPENDITURE 
7. Personal Direct Taxes 
(a)) Income taxes... vias -n.cnem ere 433 631 772 733 711 695 717 674 612 
(b) Succession duties............-. 37 38 39 47 54 61 58 55 64 
(c) Miscellaneous................. 25 29 27 29 31 35 47 ol 65 
8. Purchase of Goods and Services,...|......+-|-++.-c0-[eeceeeee[er cscs eslecesereslece sess s[eceeens 11,086) 11,810 
(a) From business Bl Sen econ nt a i ota oh eae 5, 293 5,596 6,043 6, 647 7,659 8, 854 GQ SOB are cle ltasnomereces 
(b) Direet set vaces= sate. ah eer 114 103 104 113 133 155 DW A7AI Dc ee ee tt Aare Ge 
(c) Tourist and travel expenditure 
(Ural UR ig Set mae cus gee 24 By 56 81 130 152 LTS es cena 
Gi) U.K. and other Common- 
We ee ee A BAS ot a3 ac 2 2 2 2 4 12 LGR Pics. ste si tes. t eee 
(Gil) Othericountriessr merase scl liner | antec tetra ererasereten heree eer 1 3 Aa. SIE Penne 
(d) Other expenditure abroad..... 98 145 177 207 91 49 BLS eatin ts lll Arb. c.0.0 
Gee ersonalica van oe ee eee 1,441 1,592 1, 683 1, 282 857 326 869 724 769 
10 “EP Gtal eae eter one tte tale ares oreter 7,467| 8,170) 8,903 9,141 9,671| 10,342} 11,842) 12,674) 13,320 
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1 This series includes net changes in farm inventories as follows: 


1942 
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2 Includes Newfoundland. 
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1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
(millions of dolats) 


—124 —238 =i —123 — 65 —73 165 


substantially from $647 million in 1948, to 
$753 million in 1949. If price changes are 
accounted for, the rise in the volume of 


new housing was approximately 11 per 
cent. While the value of investment in 
plant and equipment increased slightly 


from $2,016 million in 1948 to $2,076 in 
1949, a small decline actually took place 
if the influence of price changes is 
eliminated. 


“Total exports of goods and _ services 
declined slightly from 1948 to 1949, by $43 
million. Imports, on the other hand, in- 
creased’ by $201 million, thus leaving a net 
foreign balance of $174 million in 1949 
compared with $418 million in 1948.” 


Preliminary Estimates for 1950.—A\l 
sectors of the economy, business, persons 
and governments, increased their expendi- 
tures during 1950, according to prelim- 
inary estimates. Personal expenditures on 
goods and services showed an increase of 
almost 7 per cent, from $11,086 million in 
1949, to $11,810 million in 1950. The 
Bureau of Statistics said that “much of 
this increase was taken up by higher prices, 
but a gain of approximately 3 per cent in 
the volume of consumer purchases is 
indicated.” 


Commenting on the gross _ national 
expenditure figures for 1950, the preliminary 
statement said: — 

“Expenditure on goods andi services by 
federal, provincial and municipal govern- 
ments rose approximately 10 per cent, from 
$2,106 million in 1949 to $2,333 million in 
1950. At the federal level there was a con- 
siderable increase in defence expenditure. 
The rise in expenditure at the provincial 
and municipal levels was mainly due to 
higher operating costs, increases in capital 
expenditure, and flood relief in Manitoba. 
Despite these increases, government expen- 
diture on goods and services absorbed. only 
about 13 per cent of the nation’s total 
production in 1850, approximately the same 
as in 1949. 

“Fxpenditures on construction and, equip- 
ment for general government purposes is 
included in the figures of government 
expenditures on goods and services referred 
to above. The remainder of the nation’s 
outlay for capital investment in housing, 
plant, equipment, and inventories, made by 
private and government-operated businesses 
and by individuals is analysed below. 

“The value of new residential construc- 
tion was $782 million in 1950... (com- 
pared with) the figure of $741 million in 
1949. Investment in plant and equipment 
increased from $2,220 million in 1949 to 
$2,375 million in 1950, a gain of 7 per cent. 
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At the same time, investment in inven- 
tories showed a large increase in both 
value and volume terms. In 1950 the 
change in inventories amounted to $805 
million, compared with $108 million in 1949. 
Both farm and non-farm inventories shared 
in the rise in inventory accumulation. 
Taken together, total investment in hous- 
ing, plant, equipment, and inventories by 
private and government businesses and by 
individuals, apparently absorbed a larger 
percentage of the gross national product in 
1950 than in 1949. 

“The upsurge of demand related to 
expanding defence programs, rising levels 
of income, the progressive removal of 
import restrictions, and the relaxation of 
exchange controls in 1950, led to a marked 
upswing in the value of merchandise 
imports from the United States. At the 
same time a gradual recovery of produc- 
tion in Europe and the improved bargain- 
ing position of the European seller in 
Canadian markets resulting from the 
re-alignment of currencies in 1949, made 
possible an increase in merchandise imports 
from the non-dollar countries. Thus, the 
value of total imports of goods and ser- 
vices showed an increase of 17 per cent 
over 1949, rising from $3,837 million to 
$4,482 million. 

“On the other hand, the value of total 
exports of goods and services increased 
only moderately im 1950, from $4,011 
million to $4,173 million, or by 4 per cent. 
Although merchandise exports to the 
United States showed a notable rise of 
approximately 35 per cent over 1949, this 
increase was offset to a considerable extent 
by a decline of 33 per cent in the value 
of merchandise exports to the United 
Kingdom. 





Personal Income and Its Disposition. 
How much Canadians spend for consumer 
goods and services depends upon their 
personal incomes, their taxes and how much 
they decide to save, borrow or spend out 
of previous savings. 

Personal income includes unearned 
income such as family allowances and 
unemployment insurance benefits, in addi- 
tion to current earnings paid out to persons. 
This amounted to $13,327 million, a gain 
of 5 per cent over 1949. The increase is 
mainly attributable to salaries, wages and 
supplementary labour income, but govern- 
ment transfer payments and interest, divi- 
dends and net rental income of persons 
also increased considerably. 

“Ag indicated above, personal expendi- 
ture on goods and services increased by 7 
per cent from 1949 to 1950, but there was 
considerable variation as between com- 
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ponents of personal expenditure. Major 
gains were recorded for purchases of most 
durable goods, particularly automobiles, 
which rose by approximately 60 per cent 
over 1949. On the other hand, a number 
of components in the semi-durable goods 


group, such as clothing, showed a decline. 
The increase in expenditure on food was 
almost entirely accounted for by price 
increases. Of the services, user-operated 
transportation, and household utilities in- 
cluding rents, showed the highest increases.” 





VIEWS OF ROYAL COMMISSION 


ON RELATIONS BETWEEN 


RAILWAY COMPANIES AND EMPLOYEES 


On March 15, the Report of the Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation was tabled in the House of Commons (L.G., April, 


1951, p. 444). 


. 


The Commission devoted Chapter XII of its 


Report to an examination of labour-management relations in the 
railway industry, and this chapter is reprinted herewith. 


The submissions to the Commission on 
the subject of wages to railway employees 
were most general in character. The 
Province of Manitoba said that these wages 
should be “looked into”. The City of 
Winnipeg and the Winnipeg Chamber of 
Commerce said they should be “investi- 
gated”. The Manitoba Federation of 
Agriculture said that wage increases should 
be “scrutinized”. The Alberta Dairymen’s 
Association made reference to the fact that 
the Board has no jurisdiction over the 
“largest single item of operating expenses” 
of the railways. The Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture stated that railway employees 
are the best paid workers in Canada and 
suggested that the Board should have power 
in hearing applications by the railways for 
rate increases to examine whether improve- 
ment in the efficiency of railway operations 
had followed wage increases. Other briefs 
suggested that the railway employees were 
receiving higher average pay than the 
employees of other industries and that the 
Commission should study the propriety of 
these wages. 

The Canadian Congress of Labour repre- 
sented that railway freight rates must be 
sufficient to enable the railways to pay 
proper wages and that there should be an 
obligation on the Board of ‘Transport 
Commissioners to see that this object is 
attained. They said that railway freight 
rates should be high enough to ensure 
proper wages to employees and a proper 
return to the railways on their investment. 
The International Railway Labour Organ- 
ization said that it does not believe that 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
should exercise any authority over wages. 
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The spokesman for the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen said that wage rates on 
Canadian railways are approximately 20 to 
25 cents per hour below those on American 
railways and made the statement that: 
“there cannot be full satisfaction of the 
employees’ views and demands until the 
Canadian-United States parity is restored.” 
This last reference is to the substantial 
parity which existed between 1918 and 1922 
by reason of the McAdoo Award. 


The wage disbursements of a railway 
company is a significant item in its oper- 
ating costs. In 1949 the ratio of wages to 
operating expenses was 56:5 per cent in 
the case of the Canadian Pacific with a 
payroll of $202,700,000 and 59-5 per cent in 
the case of the Canadian National with a 
payroll of $284,500,000. 


Relations Between 


Companies and Employees 


In the ordinary course of business, 
relations between railways and _ their 
employees in respect of their reciprocal 
obligations, including wage questions, are 
the same as in the case of other industries. 
Special regulation of industrial relations, 
intended to define and govern the respec- 
tive rights and duties of employees and 
employers and to provide a procedure for 
the settlement of their disputes, is set up 
in the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1948. This Act deals 
mainly with such subjects as (1) the right 
of employers and employees to organize for 
the protection and advancement of their 
respective interests; (2) the prevention of 
unfair labour practices; (3) collective 


bargaining and_ collective 
(4) strikes and lockouts; (5) conciliation 
proceedings, and (6) industrial inquiries 
directed to the maintenance of peaceable 
relations, between employers and. employees 
and the promotion of conditions favourable 
to the settlement of disputes. 

The Act provides that the Minister of 
Labour shall be charged with its administra- 
tion and creates and defines the powers and 
duties of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board as a successor to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board which was established in 
1944. 

The object of the Act is to preserve the 
ordinary rights of employers and employees 
in industry, directing and limiting them 
only in so far as is necessary to secure just 
and reasonable conditions of employment 
and to promote the speedy settlement of 
disputes in the interest of the parties 
primarily concerned and of the public whom 
the industry serves. 


In the matter of strikes and lockouts the 
Act imposes no obligations on the parties 
which would, in the long run, deprive the 
employer of the right to declare a lockout 
or the employees of the right to go on 
strike. The Act merely enjoins a reason- 
able delay in the exercise of these rights 
by setting up a procedure which the parties 
must follow and which must be allowed to 
complete its course before the strike or the 
lockout can take place. 


When the dispute has come to a head a 
conciliation board is appointed whose duty 
it is to endeavour to bring about agreement 
between the parties. After the completion 
of its proceedings the Board, either unani- 
mously or by a majority of its members, 
reports its findings and its recommendation 
to the Minister. If both parties accept the 
recommendation of the Board by agreement 
in writing, it becomes binding on them. If 
either declines, the attempt to settle the 
dispute has failed and both parties become 
free to exercise the rights held in abeyance 
during the course of the proceedings. The 
strike or lockout will then take place unless, 
of course, the parties, spontaneously or by 
mediation, effect a settlement on some other 
basis. 


agreements; 


Recent Experiences 

In the winter of 1948, a demand for a 
wage increase by railway employees led to 
the appointment of a Conciliation Board. 
The Board recommended an increase which 
was less than the employees had asked for 
and which they rejected. A strike was 
declared for a future date and there was 
no legal impediment to its taking place. 
Before the date arrived mediation was 


undertaken on the initiative of the Minister 
of Jiabour in the interest of the public. The 
wage demand was for an increase of 35 cents 
per hour. The Conciliation Board had 
recommended an increase of 7 cents. Asa 
result of the mediation an increase of 17 
cents per hour was agreed upon by the 
railways and the workers, and the strike was 
averted. 

In the summer of 1950 a similar situation 
arose. Another wage demand was followed 
by the appointment of a Conciliation 
Board, the Board made a recommendation 
which the employees rejected, andi a strike 
date was set. Again mediation was initiated 
by the Minister of Labour. This time the 
mediation failed and the strike took place. 

The effect of the strike was calamitous. 
The truck, the bus, and the plane, put forth 
a great effort of relief. But the Canadian 
people realized at once that the economic 
life of this country of great distances is 
dependent upon the service of the railways. 
Parliament was called into special session 
and emergency legislation was passed 
directing the resumption, within 48 hours, 
of railway transportation services by the 
companies and by their employees. The 
government stated that the purpose of the 
legislation was to deal with the national 
emergency then existing, and that it was 
not intended to provide a permanent pro- 
cedure for the handling of relations between 
the railway companies and their employees. 


The companies and the employees com- 
plied with the emergency statute and rail- 
way operations were resumed. The strike 
had lasted from the 22nd to the 30th day 
of August. The differences outstanding 
between the parties were then settled by 
an arbitrator appointed under the provisions 
of the legislation. 


Suggestions for the Future 

As appears from the foregoing, relations 
between railway companies and their 
employees have been governed by the same 
rules as those which prevail in the case 
of all other industries within the Jjurisdic- 
tion of the Parliament of Canada. It has 
been suggested that a change be made and 
that a new scheme of regulation in these 
matters be set up by statute. 

The principal suggestion made for the 
handling of railway wage questions is 
founded on the postulate (1) that wages are 
a major item of railway operation costs 
consuming as they do over 50 per cent of 
the earnings of the companies; (2) that 
these earnings consist of revenue derived 
from rates paid by shippers; (3) that there- 
fore the real conflict in rate and wage 
disputes is between labour and the shippers; 
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(4) that, in consequence of all this, railway 
wage negotiations should be conducted by a 
body upon which the shippers are repre- 
sented, either by a person nominated by 
shippers’ organizations or by a member of 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
acting in their interests. 

Railway operations, by their very nature, 
require a great expenditure of manpower. 
Whether the use of manpower is greater in 
the case of railways than in that of other 
industries whose output of goods or services 
might be measured with the output (trans- 
portation) of railways, 1s a question which 
has not been determined. No information 
on this subject was furnished to the 
Commission probably because of the difh- 
culty which would be encountered in trying 
to build up a fair comparison. But the 
argument founded on the volume of labour 
involved in railway operations seems to 
intimate to railway employees that, because 
there are so many of them, they should 
agree that the principal factor in fixing the 
exchange value of their labour should not 
be its real money value, as in the case of 
other workers, but rather the compensation 
which the “consumers”, of what they help to 
produce, can be brought to agree upon; that 
in effect these consumers (the shippers) are 
their employers and not the companies 
who engage them and regulate their work. 

Although all industries must depend for 
their revenue on the sale to the public of 
the fruit of their production, the Commis- 
sion knows of no other industry whereof 
the workers are asked to assume the posi- 
tion here assigned to railway employees; 
where they are required to bring their wage 
demands, not to the company for which 
they are presumed to be working, but to 
the consumers of the article (transporta- 
tion) which the company produces, in part 
by their labour, and offers for sale. The 
consumers of coal, of clothing, of auto- 
mobiles and probably of all other imdus- 
tries, have no such voice in the fixing of 
the wages of miners, of textile workers, 
of the employees of car factories, etc. It 
may well be imagined how the enforcement 
of such a peculiar doctrine in the case of 
railway employees would lead in course of 
time (if it led to nothing worse), to the 
desertion of that industry by the labour 
element of the population. 

At the same time railway employees 
themselves must bear in mind that they 
have a common interest with the companies 
in keeping the cost of operation within 
limits which will enable the railways to 
compete on a fair basis with other trans- 
portation agencies. 
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It is further consequence of the above 
doctrine of shipper-participation in the 
fixing of the wages of railway employees, 
that these same shippers would continue to 
have nothing to say in regard-to the other 
items of expense which the companies incur 
in the course of their operations and which 
enter also into the cost which must be met 
by rates. These other necessary ingredients 
of operation would continue, as is the case 
today, to be purchased by the companies at 
their market price notwithstanding their 
effect on the sum of the freight rates paid 
by the shippers. The “purchase” of labour 
only would be subject to the approval of 
the “consumers”’. 

The foregoing suggestion goes on to 
recommend that a larger wage-fixing body 
than the present Conciliation Board pro- 
vided by statute be set up to deal with 
railway wage demands and that the find- 
ings of this body be made binding upon 
all concerned. In effect this is the pro- 
cedure of compulsory arbitration. It is 
then said, however, that if the principle of 
compulsory arbitration should be found too 
drastic, another procedure should be set up 
which would meet a situation of wage 
demands on the one hand and the opposi- 
tion of shippers’ interests on the other, by 
recommending the payment of government 
subsidies to satisfy the demands wholly or 
in part. The body empowered to make this 
recommendation would be the Board of 
Transport Commissioners or another body 
upon which that Board would be repre- 
sented: by one of its members. 

It would be a grave mistake to impose 
upon the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners the duty of fixing or of taking part 
in the fixing of the wages of railway 
employees or of recommending subsidies to 
be paid by the Government. The duty of 
the Board of Transport Commissioners is 
to fix just and reasonable rates, that is 
just and reasonable in respect to the carriers 
on the one hand and the shippers or con- 
signees on the other, for the service 
performed. It would be impossible for them 
to perform this duty adequately if these 
extraneous questions of the fixing of railway 
wages and the recommending of subsidies 
were mixed with it. 

No special legislation should be passed 
for the handling of railway wage disputes 
and the prevention of strikes or lockouts. 
Legislation of the kind suggested would 
be highly provocative and in practice 
ineffective. It would settle nothing and 
encourage dangerous agitation. The rail- 
way industry should continue to be gov- 
erned in this respect by the provisions of 


the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act as in the case of all other 
industries regulated by Federal authority. 
The strike of 1950 is the first general 
railway strike in Canada’s history, that is 
in all the 83 years since Confederation. It 
has served one good purpose in that it has 
made all Canadians, railway officers, rail- 
way employees and citizens in general, 


realize what a disastrous occurrence such a 
strike is. We are not likely to have 
another such experience in the near future. 
The best thing to do now is to leave the 
situation as it is in so far as legislation is 
concerned. If another similar emergency 
ever occurs it will have to be dealt with 
by those in charge of national affairs at the 
time of the occurrence. 





INTERNATIONAL STUDY 


OF PROFIT-SHARING PLANS 


That a profit-sharing plan should be among the last, and not 
among the first, items to be introduced in a well-rounded indus- 
trial relations program, is the conclusion reached by an official 
of the International Labour Office follouing a study of profit- 
sharing plans operating in a number of countries. 


As a method of promoting employer- 
worker collaboration and increasing the 
productivity of labour, profit-sharing has 
been attracting widespread interest. Recent 
developments in this field in a number of 
countries are surveyed briefly in an article 
by Mr. P. S. Narasimhan, of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, in the December 
issue of International Labour Review. Both 
voluntary schemes, with special reference 
to experience in the United Kingdom and 
the United States, and compulsory schemes 
established by law or by awards of indus- 
trial tribunals, are reviewed. 


Principles of Profit-Sharing 

Profit-sharing, the author points out, is 
“a method of industrial remuneration under 
which an employer gives the bulk of his 
employees a share in the net profits of the 
enterprise in addition to their regular 
wages,” and must not be confused with 
systems of incentive payments such as the 
production or attendance bonus, which are 
not directly related to profits earned. A 
scheme, to be genuine, he explains, should 
satisfy four requirements :— 


(1) it should provide for a regular grant 
to the employees, in addition to the 
wage or salary, of a share in the net 
profits ; 

(2) it should apply not only to a few 

executives in responsible managerial 

positions, but to the bulk of the 
employees; 

the share of the profits set aside for 

distribution among the workers, and 

the formula by which each individual 


(3 
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share is calculated, when once 
announced, should not be subject to 
changes introduced unilaterally by 
management; and 

(4) the grant, being subject to fluctua- 
tions, should in no sense be regarded 
as a substitute for wages. 


Voluntary Schemes 


The earliest known schemes of profit- 
sharing, according to the review, date back 
at least to 1820 in France, to the 1860’s in 
England, and to 1869 in the United States. 
In none of these countries has there been 
any attempt to make profit-sharing a 
statutory obligation. 


Objectives—The objectives which have 
led managements to institute profit-sharing 
schemes have been diverse and not always 
explicitly stated. More important among 
the declared objectives have been:— 

(1) the prevention of strikes and 

improvement of worker morale; 

(2) an incentive to greater efficiency and 
increased output; 

(3) achievement of a measure of flexi- 
bility in the total payroll, enabling 
automatic adjustment of the total 
remuneration of labour to business 
fluctuations; 

(4) reduction of labour turnover and 
stabilization of the labour force; 

(5) promotion of thrift and a sense of 
security among the workers; 

(6) greater publicity for the firm; 

(7) preservation of capitalism by giving 
the worker a stake in its continued 
existence. 
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Occasionally, the author states, manage- 
ments have been impelled by “more 
dubious and less publicized objectives,” 
such as a desire to use profit-sharing 
schemes to weaken a trade union; as an 
alternative to paying the prevailing wage 
scales; or aS a convenient way of meeting 
the workers’ demand for retirement pen- 
sions without committing management to 
a definite schedule of contributions, such as 
would be required under a formal pension 
plan with fixed benefits. Another motive, 
which was perhaps the most important 
reason for the wartime and immediate post- 
war popularity of profit-sharing in the 
United States, has been the desire to avoid 
taxation. 


Methods—The formulae adopted for 
determining the proportion of the profits 
to be distributed among the employees, 
and the method of allocation, were found 
to vary widely but, broadly, they fall into 
three main types:— 

(1) the direct sharing of profits; 

(2) the wage-dividend plan; and 

(3) the percentage of pay system. 

The most common is the first type, under 
which the employees’ share is fixed at a 
definite percentage of the profits earned. 
In some schemes the profits are divided 
before making any provision for a return 
on capital or the payment of taxes, while 
in others only the balance after such 
deductions is taken into account in com- 
puting the employees’ share. Under the 
wage-dividend plans, the employees’ share 
is related only to the dividends declared 
for shareholders. Under the third type, 
each time the profits reach a specified level 
the employees receive a percentage on their 
pay as a bonus. 

The sharé accruing to each worker may 
be paid to him either in cash at regular 
intervals (“current distribution” plan), or 
it may be credited to his account in a 
trust fund (“deferred distribution” plan), 
from which he can draw his accumulated 
share, with interest, only in certain speci- 
fied contingencies such as_ retirement, 
termination of employment, illness, or 
permanent disability. Profit-sharing plans 
of the first type have generally proved to 
be the more popular, as distribution of the 
wage-earner’s share of the profits in the 
form of cash at regular intervals, as and 
when the shareholders receive their divi- 
dends, has the advantage of bringing home 
to him more clearly his interest in the 
prosperity of the concern. The method: of 
distribution, however, depends on the objec- 
tive of the plan. 

Results—The history of profit-sharing in 
all countries where it has been left to 
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voluntary enterprise, as in the United 


Kingdom and the United States, is “full 


of examples of plans started with high 
hopes and ended in failure, sometimes 
after many years of operation,” the author 
states. “In a few rather exceptional cases 
it has been a spectacular success, but 
judging from the long list of abandoned 
plans and the comparatively small number 
that have endured for more than a few 
years, the contribution that profit-sharing 
can make to the promotion of healthy and 
happy industrial relations, and to more 
efficient production, seems to be rather 
problematical.” 

Evidence as to the extent to which the 
various objectives which led to the setting 
up of profit-sharing schemes have been 
realized is conflicting. A survey made by 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
in 1947 of 167 firms in the United States 
with profit-sharing plans, disclosed that as 
many as 40 per cent of the firms with 
deferred distribution plans, and 41-8 per 
cent with current distribution plans, either 
felt that profit-sharing had made no con- 
tribution to improving employee morale or 
found its contribution too difficult to 
evaluate. 

The evidence is equally conflicting regard- 
ing the effect on employee efficiency and 
stability of the labour force. One of the 
firms covered by the survey reported an 
increase of 11 per cent in over-all efficiency 
and a reduction of 50 per cent in scrapped 
material. Another commented that a profit- 
sharing plan does not take the place of 
properly conceived: incentives: “It is all but 
impossible in a large organization for an 
individual employee to connect his efforts 
particularly with the over-all profits earned 
by the company. Again, in years of poor 
business he knows that he has worked just 
as hard and perhaps harder than he did 
during the prosperous years and yet there 
is no profit to share, or a blunder of man- 
agement has offset his best efforts for 
twelve months.” 

A general complaint is that after a 
certain time the employees come to regard 
the profit bonus as a part of their regular 
wages, often spend the expected income in 
advance, and become discontented if on 
account of a fall in profits the bonus has 
either to be reduced or suspended. 

In some cases, carefully formulated. plans 
of profit-sharing, worked out in full co- 
operation with the trade union concerned, 
and introduced after a good deal of 
employee education, have led to substantial 
decreases in the labour cost of production 
per unit but, on the whole, profit-sharing 
does not seem to have increased efficiency 
appreciably, it is observed. 


An examination undertaken by the 
United States Senate in 1938 of the strike 
records of profit-sharing companies did 
reveal that they had significantly fewer 
strikes, both major and minor, than non- 
profit-sharing firms. 


Commenting on the claim that profit- 
sharing can be used to give the worker a 
sense of security, by providing for his 
retirement benefits financed from a trust 
fund, the author says, “Organized labour is 
increasingly coming to regard the provi- 
sion of a minimum measure of income 
security as part of the social obligations 
devolving on the state, to be financed 
partly by fixed contributions from the 
employer calculated on an actuarial basis, 
instead of by contributions which would 
fluctuate with the profit-ability of the 
business.” The hope that by basing a 
retirement plan on company profits the 
employees might be made more conscious 
of the connection between their own efforts 
and the profits earned by the enterprise 
has in most cases failed to materialize, he 
observes. 


A major factor in determining the fate 
of most profit-sharing schemes has been the 
attitude of organized labour, it is stated. 
In a number of cases the unions have 
opposed them on the grounds that any 
profits a business can afford to distribute 
to its employees should be included in 
their basic wage rates; that a share in the 
profits can in no circumstances be a sub- 
stitute for a fair wage; and that profit- 
sharing schemes hinder the mobility of 
labour and militate against the organiza- 
tion of the employees. 


Statutory Profit-Sharing 
Schemes 


In a number of Latin-American coun- 
tries profit-sharing in one form or another 
has been made compulsory by law. Such 
legislation, the author states, seems to have 
been prompted more by a behef in profit- 
sharing as an instrument to promote social 
justice, by granting the worker a share in 
the net income earned by the undertaking 
employing him, than by any belief in it as 
a method of reducing industrial strife or of 
increasing labour efficiency. 

As the lines on which the worker’s share 
of the profits is calculated are prescribed 
by law, there is no question of adjusting 
the profit-sharing scheme to the needs of a 
particular undertaking, or of working out 
its details in co-operation with representa- 
tives of the employees. 

Schemes vary considerably between the 
Latin-American tountries, both as regards 


selection of the industry brought within 
their scope, and the workers’ share and 
method of distribution. In some countries 
the compulsory sharing of profits apples 
to all industries and commercial undertak- 
ings earning a net profit or a profit in 
excess of a stated amount, while in others 
the amount of capital and number of 
employees are the determining factors. 


The workers’ share of the profits is in 
some cases a specified percentage of the 
net profits, sometimes with a proviso that 
it shall not exceed a stated percentage of 
the wage. In Colombia, the participation 
by each employee is determined in accor- 
dance with a points system based on wage 
or salary earned, family responsibilities, 
seniority, regularity of attendance, and 
efficiency and honesty. In most cases, a 
portion only of the workers’ share is dis- 
tributable in cash, the remainder being 
deposited on his behalf, and withdrawal 
permitted only under certain specified 
conditions. 

The Labour Code of Chile provides that 
half the share of the profits shall be paid 
to the works union of the undertaking, to 
be used for purposes specified by law, and 
the other half to be distributed among 
those employees who are members of the 
union, and who have worked the required 
number of days. 


Collective Schemes 
in Eastern Europe 


A different type of profit-sharing, in 
which a share of the profits earned by an 
undertaking is not given individually to 
each of its employees, but is allotted to 
the workers’ organization concerned for the 
financing of welfare measures which benefit 
the workers as a group, has recently been 
adopted in some of the countries of 
Eastern Europe. Such a scheme was intro- 
duced by statute in Czechoslovakia in 1945. 
Provision is made for the setting up of 
a works fund in each national undertaking, 
financed by a share of the profits made by 
the undertaking. The main purpose of the 
fund, it is stated, is the improvement of 
the social, health and cultural conditions 
of the workers. 


In Hungary, a system of profit-sharing 
in state undertakings was introduced in 
1949 to reward workers who help to cut 
costs of production in accordance with 
plans drawn up by such undertakings. 
Under the system, the sum-total of profits 
to be paid to the Treasury by all under- 
takings in one economic category is first 
determined, and a sum representing two 
per cent of the total amount of the profits 
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to be paid by the group is divided by the 
total number of workers employed in all 
the undertakings belonging to that category 
in the preceding year. The quotient so 
obtained is regarded as the average amount 
to be paid to each worker, and every under- 
taking concerned is paid a share corre- 
sponding to this average multiplied by the 
number of its employees. When the profits 
of an undertaking are in excess of the 
amount anticipated, its share is increased, 
but may not exceed 10 per cent of the 
profits. 

The share paid to the undertaking is 
utilized by its manager in consultation with 
the works committee. Forty per cent must 
be set aside for individual rewards, and 60 
per cent used for purposes of general 
interest to all the workers in the under- 
taking. 

A similar scheme is also reported to be 
in operation in Bulgaria, where five per 
cent of the net profits of State undertakings 
are deposited in a fund for the grant of 
bonuses to workers and the amelioration of 
their living conditions. 


Awards of Industrial Tribunals 


In India, a number of profit-sharing 
schemes have been introduced in recent 
years, either voluntarily by employers or 
compulsory by awards of industrial tri- 
bunals. The greater proportion, however, 
have resulted from awards. 

In a number of industrial disputes during 
recent years, the author reports, the tri- 
bunals have, in general, upheld the claim 
of the workers to a share in the profits 
earned by the enterprises in which they 
work, taking the view that profits are the 
result of the joint effort of the workers and 
management, and should be shared by both. 
They further justified the award on the 
twofold grounds that the worker’s wage in 
the industry concerned fell short of a living 
wage, and that the industry was earning 
much more than a fair return on the capital 
employed. 

In determining the share of the bonus, 
different tribunals have adopted different 
criteria, though all of them have generally 
tried to link it to the net profits earned 
by the industry during the year, its financial 
condition, and capacity to bear the burden. 

“Tt is difficult to see,” the author com- 
ments, “how schemes enforced by the 
awards of industrial tribunals could either 
create between capital and labour that sense 
of partnership in a common venture, or 
provide that direct incentive to increased 
efficiency which are among the most 
important advantages claimed on behalf of 
profit-sharing.” 
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Conclusions 


The first element which should be present 
if a scheme is to be a success, the author 
states, is “a record of management-labour 
co-operation and mutual tolerance and 
confidence.” The ideal type of profit- 
sharing, he concludes, would appear to be 
one under which each enterprise works out 
the details of the scheme in co-operation 
with the trade union representing its 
employees, and introduces and administers 
it in full and complete collaboration with 
the union. “Such a scheme could be 
adjusted to meet the special needs of each 
enterprise. It would be clearly understood 
by the employees, and might be expected 
to reduce industrial strife and promote 
efficiency. It could be modified from time 
to time, as the need arose, by mutual agree- 
ment between the employer and the union, 
and would promote between them that 
sense of partnership in a common adven- 
ture which is the basic condition necessary 
for success.” 

Little detailed information is available 
as to the actual working of compulsory 
profit-sharing schemes introduced by legis- 
lation, he states, but clearly these cannot 
secure the above advantages to the same 
degree as schemes introduced as a result of 
voluntary agreement between employer and 
employee, both of whom are interested in 
their successful working. 


“Tt cannot be too strongly emphasized,” 
the author continues, “that it is not only 
futile, but positively dangerous, to regard 
profit-sharing as a substitute for the pay- 
ment of a living wage or as a method of 
weakening the organization of labour, or 
as a remedy for poor management. 
Experience in the United Kingdom and 
the United States shows conclusively that 
it is only firms which pay a fair wage 
which enjoy the confidence of the trade 
unions, and which are very efficiently 
managed, that can operate a profit-sharing 
plan successfully. 

“In other words, a profit-sharing plan 
should be among the last, and not among 
the first, items to be introduced in a 
well-rounded industrial relations program. 

“Nor is it safe to regard’ profit-sharing 
mainly as a method of inducing labour to 
put forth more effort. Generally, most 
profit-sharing schemes introduced in the 
expectation of immediate material gains 
have proved disappointing to their sponsors, 
either because the share of profit received 
by each worker has been too uncertain and 
too small in amount to provide any effec- 
tive incentive to greater effort, or because 
the worker has failed to recognize any 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 





Many LMPC’s Conduct 
Scrap Reduction Campaign 


How to reduce scrap, conserve tools and 
material and safeguard quality are problems 
for which many Labour-Management Pro- 
duction Committees are at present seeking 
answers. Many different ways of attacking 
the problems are being used. 


The lLabour-Management Production 
Committee at the Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Kingston, Ont., has launched 
a scrap reduction campaign with the pur- 
pose of emphasizing to all workers the 
cost involved when metal becomes scrap. 
“Scrap Prevention Requires YOUR Atten- 
tion” has been chosen as the campaign 
slogan. The committee gathered several 
examples of scrap and is displaying them 
together with information about the money 
loss involved. Where reasons for the scrap 
are known, instruction on how to avoid 
them is displayed along with the defective 
material. United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL) and the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (AFL-TLC) are the 
unions in this plant. 


The Employer-Employee Relations 
Committee at Anthes-Imperial Company 
Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba, has scheduled 
a series of talks on scrap reduction for 
presentation at its monthly meetings. The 
foundry superintendent gave the first 
address, dealing with two of the company’s 
products, soil pipe and fittings. For 
demonstration purposes he displayed some 
scrap fittings and explained why they were 
defective. At the next meeting a foreman 
spoke on universal fittings; he also dis- 
played defective castings and outlined the 
causes of their unsatisfactory condition. 
Both speakers emphasized that quality 
workmanship is necessary in order to retain 
customers and expand markets. Delivery 
of defective products, it was pointed out, 
will involve lost time and added expense 
to customers and seriously damage the 
company’s reputation. The three employees 
on this committee are delegated by Local 
3239 United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL). 

The Conservation sub-committee of the 
LMPC at Canadian Car & Foundry 





Limited’s automotive division, Fort 
William, Ont., is holding a series of meet- 
ings with foremen and leadhands in a 
campaign to reduce waste and conserve 
tools. The sub-committee first collects facts 
and figures on wastage and tool losses in 
each department in turn, then calls a 
meeting of the department’s foremen and 
leadhands. There a chairman, a member 
of the sub-committee or one of the fore- 
men, outlines the purpose of the meeting 
and leads a discussion on ways and means 
to combat waste and tool loss. Soon after 
the series of meetings was begun, it was 
noticed that employees became more’ in- 
terested in the conservation problem. Two 
AFL-TLC unions participate in this LMPC: 
Lakehead Lodge No. 719, International 
Association of Machinists, and Local 81, 
Office Employees’ International Union. 


A meeting of the LMPC at Firth Brown 
Tools (Canada) Limited, Galt, Ont., was 
devoted to a discussion of scrap reduction. 
The meeting opened with the presentation 
by the Superintendent of a detailed analysis 
of material scrapped during the previous 
two months. Representatives then dis- 
cussed the problem from all angles and 
offered several recommendations for its 
solution. Employee members of this 
committee are delegated by the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL). 


K * K 


An LMPC which continued to meet 
throughout a change in company owner- 
ship and bargaining agents has recently 
completed four years of successful opera- 
tion. The committee is the one in The 
McLagan Furniture Company (Canada) 
Limited, Stratford, Ont., formerly the 
Stratford Chair Company, where the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL) absorbed the National Union of 
Furniture Workers (CCL), which was the 
bargaining agent when the LMPC began 
operations. During the four-year period, 
labour-management relations have been 
excellent and many worthwhile suggestions 
on production efficiency have come from 
LMPC meetings. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees -(LMPCs) is 


encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, Indus- 
trial Relations Branch, Department of 


Labour. In addition to field representa- 
tives located in key industrial centres, 
who are available to help both manage- 
ments and trade unions set up LMPCs, 
the Service provides publicity aids in 
the form of booklets, films and posters. 
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Collective bargaining between the two major railways and 
labour organizations representing employees im the railway 
running trades was concluded during March. 


Two important settlements were facilitated by Conciliation 


Officers. 
Introduction 


The last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 


reported the consummation of certain 
agreements between railway labour organ- 
izations representing employees in_ the 
running trades and the Canadian National 
Railways and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company for different regions of the 
two companies. During March direct 
negotiations continued between the running 
trade unions and the railways and, by the 
beginning of April, it was announced that 
collective bargaining had been completed 
and agreements signed covering all regions 
of railway operations. 


The new agreements between the rail- 
ways and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers provided for an increase of 11 
per cent in basic wage rates. On the 
Prairie and Pacific regions of the com- 
panies, this increase was retroactive to 
December 1, 1950, while on the Central and 
Atlantic regions of both companies the 
effective date of the increase was March 1, 
1951. 


Wage increases retroactive to December 1 
1950, were also provided for in collective 
agreements for all regions of the Cana- 
dian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company covering those 
classes ef service represented by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men and the Order of Railway Conductors. 
In general, the wage and rule adjustments 
for these classes of employees were equi- 
valent to 14-5 cents per hour. Certain 
minor changes were made in_ several 
working rules. 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 

During March the Minister of Labour 
appointed a Conciliation Officer to deal 
with a dispute between the Polymer Cor- 
poration Limited, Sarnia, Ont., and Local 
14, United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America. A mutually satis- 
factorily settlement of the dispute was 
secured by the Conciliation Officer and a 
new collective agreement was _ signed 
between the parties on March 20, 1951. 
Among other things, the new agreement 
provided for increases in hourly rates of 
pay representing a 12 per cent increase 
in the former rates. Approximately 1,000 
employees of the company were affected. 

A second important dispute, among six 
to which the Minister of Labour assigned 
Conciliation Officers during the month of 
March, was between the Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada, Inc., and Local No. 375, 
International Longshoremen’s Association. 
This dispute, which involved the wages 
and working conditions of some 3,200 long- 
shoremen at the Port of Montreal, was 
settled by the Conciliation Officer during 
the early part of April. Under the terms 
of the settlement, the parties agreed to an 
increase of 15 cents per hour in the basic 
wage rate; payment for a minimum of one. 
hour when employees are called for work 
at one p.m. and no work is available; and 
a reduction from 2,000 pounds to 1,800 
pounds in the weight to be placed in slings 
during the unloading of ships. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the Board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
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Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003. 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and_ international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the Federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Con- 
ciliation Officers, Conciliation Boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the Minister that a party has failed to 


bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a _ collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under’ two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 


John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two _ officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of March. 
The Board issued seven certificates desig- 
nating bargaining agents and rejected three 
applications for certification. During the 
month, the Board received 10 applications 
for certification, and one application for 
certification was withdrawn. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 

1.The Railway Station Restaurant 
Employees’ Local 526 (Montreal) of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders International Union, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, employed in the 


station restaurant, coffee shop (including . 


snack bar), and buffet located in the 
station concourse, Windsor Station, Mont- 
real (L.G., March, 1951, p. 346). 

2. Division No. 282, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, on behalf of a unit of 
garage employees of Quebec Central Trans- 
portation Company, Sherbrooke, Que. (L.G., 
April, 1951, p. 502). 

3. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, on behalf of 
locomotive engineers, handling steam or 


other classes of motive power, employed 
by the Canadian National Railways in its 
Atlantic Region, Newfoundland District 
(b.G., Apmly 1951, pr o0L). 

4, Local No. 955, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of the Canadian National 
Railways employed in the Engineering 
Department of the Macdonald Hotel, 
Edmonton’ (L:G., Jan., 19515 p? 55). 

5. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
longshoremen regularly employed by the 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co., Limited, 
in the loading and unloading of ships and 
vessels at Sorel, Que. (L.G., April, 1951. 
8b O2)e 

6. Local 38-163, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of General Sea Transportation 
Limited, Vancouver, comprising coastwise 
Icngshoremen employed in loading and 
unloading the coastwise vessel, ss. Northern 
Express (L.G., April, 1951, p. 502). 

7. Malt and Grain Process Workers, 
Local 105, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Red River 
Grain Company, Limited, comprising 
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employees at the Company’s elevator, feed 
mill and warehouse, and seed cleaning 
plant, located at Dupuy Street, St. 
Boniface, Man., and at the Company’s 
elevator located at Archibald Street, St. 


Boniface, Man. (L.G., April 1, 1951, 
Dp. DU): 

Applications for Certification 

Rejected 

1. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Firemen and Enginemen, applicant, and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Prairie and Pacific Regions), respondent 
(L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 2051) (See Reasons 
for Judgment below). 

2. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, applicant, and the Canadian 
National Railways (Atlantic Region, New- 
foundland District), respondent (L.G., 
April, 1951, p. 501). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected. 

3. The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, and the Victoria Tug Company, 
Limited, Victoria, B.C., respondent (L.G., 
April, 1951, p. 501). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected. 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. The Canadian Tankermen’s Union, on 
behalf of unlicensed personnel employed by 
Shell Canadian Tankers Limited, Toronto 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, on behalf 


of clerical employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, employed in the 
Windsor Street Station Ticket office, Mont- 
real (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


3. Local No. 882, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines, Limited, employed in the operation 
and maintenance of the Company’s steam 
plant at Vancouver Airport, Sea Island, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 

4. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamships Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, on behalf 
of five units of employees engaged in the 
loading and unloading of freight cars, 
trucks, and vessels in the Port of Quebec 
and employed by (1) Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited; (2) W. G. McCauley; 
(3) Clarke Steamship Company, Limited; 
(4) Albert G. Baker Company, Limited, 
and (5) Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills Limited (Investigating Officer: L. 
Pepin). 


5. Malt and Grain Process Workers, 
Local No. 105, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, on 
behalf of units of employees of (1) the 
St. Boniface Grain and Feed Company, 
Limited, Winnipeg, and (2) Midland Flour 
Mills Limited, St. Boniface, Man. (Investi- 
gating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


Application for Certification 
Withdrawn 


The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., applicant, and 
the British Columbia Steamships Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, respondent (L.G., April, 1951, 
D, 002). 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in application for certification affecting 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 


Applicant, 
and 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Respondent, 


and 


International 
Intervener. 


This is an application for the certifica- 
tion of the Applicant as bargaining agent 
for a unit of employees of the Respondent 
described as a craft unit composed of 
locomotive engineers handling steam or 
other classes of motive power, employed 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway in its 
Prairie and Pacific Regions. 

The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
upon the application of the International 
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Brotherhood of 


Locomotive 


Engineers, 





The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and _ Acting 
Chairman, and Messrs. W. L. Best, 


E. R. Complin, A. Deschamps, A. J. 
Hills, A. R. Mosher, G. Picard, and 
H. Taylor, members. The Judgment of 
the Board was delivered by the Vice- 
Chairman. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, now 
the Intervener, certified officers of that 
organization and the Intervener as bargain- 
ing representatives of locomotive engineers 
handling steam or other classes of motive 
power employed as such in Canada by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway (including the 
Quebec Central Railway) under date of 
March 8, 1946, pursuant to the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations. 


The certification thus granted to the 
Intervener has continuing force and effect 
under the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act by virtue of 
section seventy-two of the said Act. 


In effect by this application the Board 
is asked to divide the craft unit which the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board found 
to be appropriate for collective bargaining 
im 1946 into two territorial units of the 
same craft. 

Prior to certification in 1946, the Inter- 
vener had represented the locomotive 
engineers covered by that certification for 
many years. 


The Applicant claims in support of the 
present application that since certification 
im 1946 the Intervener has divided its 
jurisdiction in respect of the craft group 
into two bargaining units, one for the 
Eastern Region and one for the Western 
Regions of the Railway, that this terri- 
torial demarcation is still in force, and 
that there are two separate collective 
agreements between the Intervener and 
the Respondent in force, namely an agree- 
ment covering engineers employed in the 
Eastern Region, dated May 25, 1950, and 
one agreement covering engineers employed 
in the Western Regions, dated October 17, 
1949. 


The Applicant also referred to subsec- 
tion four of section seven of the Act, which 
provides that where there is an existing 
collective agreement covering employees in 
a proposed bargaining unit, the application 
for certification may not be made until 
after the expiry of ten months of the term 
of the agreement without the consent of 
the Board. The Applicant submitted that 
in view of the several collective agreements 
covering employees in the existing bargain- 
ing unit bearing different dates, this provi- 
sion would in effect debar the Applicant 
from making an application for certification 
covering all engineers in the existing unit, 
and indicated that this was one factor 
influencing its decision to confine the 
present application to locomotive engineers 
in the Western Regions. 

The Intervener points out that at the 
time the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
found the existing unit to be appropriate 


in 1946, there were three separate collective 
agreements in effect between the Inter- 
vener and the Respondent, namely :— 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway (Western 
Lines)—effective April, 1929; 
2. Canadian Pacific Railway (Hastern 
Lines)—effective February 1, 1929; 
3. Quebec Central Railway—effective 
May 1, 1936; 
that this information was before that Board 
in making its decision, and that bargaining 
between the Intervener and the Respondent 
in respect of employees in the craft unit 
is conducted on the same regional basis 
now as at that time simply as a matter of 
mutual convenience. The Intervener sub- 
mits, therefore, that the existence of two 
or more collective agreements at the 
present time has no more significance today 
than at the time the existing certificate was 
issued to it in 1946. 

The Board is of opinion that ordinarily 
it is not conducive to stable labour rela- 
tions or orderly collective bargaining 
negotiations to subdivide a well-established 
craft unit of employees of an employer 
found to be an appropriate unit by the 
Board into several units consisting of 
segments of the same craft group of 
employees. Consequently, in any particular 
case where it is sought to do this, con- 
vincing grounds for so doing should be 
established. 

In the present case, it does not appear 
to the Board that the facts which are put 
forward by the Applicant as grounds for 
breaking down the existing craft unit differ 
materially from the facts which were put 
before the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
at the time that board determined that 
the existing craft unit was appropriate for 
collective bargaining. The fact that the 
Intervener and the Respondent have found 
it mutually desirable to continue the 
practice followed prior to the existing 
certification of completing separate agree- 
ments on a territorial basis covering 
employees in the unit is not in itself, in 
the opinion of the Board, a sufficiently 
convincing reason for splitting the bargain- 
ing unit at this time. 

Regarding the concern of the Applicant 
arising from the differing effective dates of 
the several collective agreements, the Board 
has authority under subsection four of 
section seven of the Act to give leave to 
any applicant to make an application for 
certification before the expiration of ten 
months of the term of the existing collec- 
tive agreement if, im its opinion, the 
circumstances so warrant. Consequently, 
the Applicant may have recourse to this 
provision to obtain the consent of the 
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Board to the making of an application for 
certification where, as im the present case, 
the existence of more than one collective 
agreement with different effective dates 
covering groups of employees within an 
established bargaining unit would other- 
wise operate as a bar to an application 
for certification. 

As the Applicant has not satisfied the 
Board that the existing craft unit found 
appropriate by the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board should be sub-divided on a 
territorial basis, the application is rejected. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the majority 
of the Board. 


I dissent: 
(Sgd.) W. L. Bsst, 
Member. 


W. G. GraHaM, Esq., 
W. L. Drucs, Esq., 
T. Ricumonp, Esq., 
for the Applicant. 


J. R. Kimpton, Esq., 
for the Respondent. 


J. B. Warp, Esq., 
G. McDona tp, Esq., 
for the Intervener. 


Dated at Ottawa, March 15, 1951. 


Dissenting Opinion 
of Mr. W. L. Best 


This is an application for certification of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen as bargaining agent for a 
unit of employees of the Respondent com- 
posed of locomotive engineers handling 
steam or other. classes of motive power on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway operating 
through its Prairie andi Pacific Regions. 

In the Reasons for Judgment of the 
majority of the Board (from which I 
dissent), unusual emphasis is: placed. upon 
certain considerations which seem to form 
the basis for that Judgment—and rejection 
of the application—chief among which are: 
Certification of the Intervener by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board in March, 
1946, as bargaining agent of locomotive 
engineers handling steam and other classes 
of motive power in Canada on the CPR; 
that the certification thus granted to the 
Intervener has continued in force under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act by virtue of section seventy- 
two of the Act; that prior to certification 
in 1946, the Intervener had represented 
locomotive engineers covered by the certifi- 
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cation for many years; that, in effect, by 
this application the Board is asked to 
divide the craft unit which was found to 
be appropriate for collective bargaining in 
1946 into two territorial units of the same 
craft; and finally, that “As the Applicant 
has not satisfied the Board that the exist- 
ing craft unit found appropriate in 1946 
should be sub-divided on a territorial basis, 
the application is rejected.” 


A few pertinent facts of record may serve 
as sufficient reply to the major considera: 
tions above cited. 


Representations and evidence submitted 
before the Board in support of the applica- 
tion seemed to be both sound and logical; 
also quite in harmony with Section 7 and 
other relevant provisions of the Act. From 
that evidence the applicant claimed “to 
have as members in good standing a 
majority of employees” covered by the 
application. Moreover, the Applicant 
assumed that the Board would afford rea- 
sonable opportunity, by ordering a vote 
of the eligible employees, which of the two 
unions those employees desired to have 
represent them. This, in my opinion, is 
one of the primary and essential functions 
of the Board, namely to determine by a 
vote taken the designated and authorized 
representative desired by the employees in 
any craft or class in an industry or public 
utility, when a dispute arises among them. 
Why the Board did not order a vote of 
the eligible employees concerned, as 
requested by the Intervener and concurred 
in by the Applicant, is rather difficult to 
understand, especially as that has been the 
usual method employed in similar cases 
where there was any doubt as to the rela- 
tive membership standing. In other words, 
the fact that a collective agreement has 
been in effect “for many years”, whether or 
not the union holding that agreement has 
been certified, is not in itself a guarantee 
that such agreement shall run in perpetuity, 
especially when another union is able to 
establish by an orderly vote of the eligible 
employees its right to make and hold an 
agreement. 


In my opinion, membership figures sub- 
mitted by the Applicant justified the taking 
of a vote; but leaving those figures aside, 
for the present, those submitted by the 
Board’s Investigating Officer show: A total 
of 1,448 eligible employees; and of those 
the Applicant claimed as members in good 
standing 896, and the Intervener (B of LE) 
claimed 980; but it also shows 444 eligible 
employees who were members in good 
standing in both organizations. To have 
ascertained by a vote of all eligible 
employees the expressed desire of those 444 


persons seemed but simple justice to all 
eligible employees, as well as to the 
Applicant. 

To illustrate the ultimate change in 
collective agreements in effect “for many 
years”, these may suffice. For several 
years the Order of Railway Conductors 
held collective agreements for road con- 
ductors on the Michigan Central Railroad, 
the Pére Marquette Railroad, and the 
Wabash Railroad, all operating in Canada. 
Pursuant to application to the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board, the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen was certified as the 
bargaining agent for road conductors on 
these three properties, on July 20, 1945. 
Likewise, on the Canadian Pacific Railway 
the Order of Railway Conductors held the 
collective agreements for road conductors, 
for a period of about a half century. 
Pursuant to application to the Wartime 
Relations Board the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen was certified as bargaining 
agent for road conductors om Eastern 
Lines of the CPR, on February 2, 1945, and 
for road conductors on Western Lines of 
the CPR, on January 15, 1947. These, and 
many other instances which might be given, 
clearly show that where the right of a vote 
is given to employees concerned in an 
application, an existing agreement is not a 
bar to certifying another union that is able 
to establish as a result of that vote that it 
has as members in good standing a 
majority of the employees. 

In a recent application by the Inter- 
vener (B of LE), for certification as 
bargaining agent for locomotive engineers 
on the Newfoundland Railway (on which 
property the B of LF & E, has always 
held the collective agreement for loco- 
motive engineers, firemen and hostlers), the 
Board accorded the Applicant the privilege 
of having a vote taken, notwithstanding 


clear evidence being produced that the 
union holding the collective agreement had 
as members in good standing a majority 
of locomotive engineers employed on that 
property. Evidently a doubt existed, hence 
a vote was ordered to be taken, that vote 
resulting in the rejection of the applica- 
tion. Other instances might be given to 
indicate that there is no uniform policy 
or practice which interferes with or makes 
impracticable the sub-dividing of portions 
of an industry, especially in a public utility, 
for purposes of collective bargaining. As 
above indicated, this is particularly true 
when a majority of employees in a region 
or territorial section of that utility have 
expressed a preference for representation 
by another organization. 

To briefly summarize the foregoing, it is 
respectfully submitted::— 


(1) That the right of representation for 
purposes of collective bargaining should be 
determined by a vote of eligible employees 
concerned. 


(2) That the practice of sub-dividing a 
portion of an industry or territory of a 
public utility is not new, but has passed 
the experimental stage. 

(3) That the Applicant union is both 
competent and appropriate for purposes 
of collective bargaining (It now holds 
agreements for engineers to the number 
of ten in Canada and 150 in the United 
States). 

(4) That to have rejected the Applica- 
tion for the reason stated in concluding 
paragraph of Judgment, before a vote of 
eligible employees had been taken and 
result announced, was entirely premature. 


(Sgd.) W. L. Best, 
Member. 


Dated at Ottawa, March 15, 1951. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During the month of March, the Min- 
ister of Labour appointed Conciliation 
Officers to deal with matters in dispute 
between the following parties:— 


1. Local 14, United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America, applicant, 
and Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
Ont., respondent (Conciliation Officer: 
H. Perkins). Later in the month, the 
Conciliation Officer reported the settle- 
ment of all matters in dispute. 


2. Hull City Transport Employees’ Syn- 
dicate, applicant, and Hull City Transport 
Limited, Hull, P.Q., respondent (Concilia- 
tion Officer: L. Pepin). 


3. The Flin Flon Transportation Workers’ 
Federal Union No. 272, applicant, and 
Northern Bus Lines Limited, Flin Flon, 


Man., respondent (Conciliation Officer: 
R.. H. Hooper). 
4. Local No. 375, International Long- 


shoremen’s Association, applicant, and the 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Ince. 
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(Longshoremen, Port of Montreal), respon- 
dent (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 
5. Local No. 6, Radio and Cables Depart- 
ment, Canadian Communications Associa- 
tion, applicant, and the Canadian Overseas 
Telecommunication Corporation, respondent 
(Conciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


On March 21, the Minister appointed a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with matters in dispute between 
Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, and the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamships 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, affecting waterfront 
freight handlers at Fort William and Port 
Arthur. The Board was appointed follow- 
ing receipt of the report of R. H. Hooper, 
Conciliation Officer (L.G., April, 1951, 
p. 502) and was fully constituted on the 
same date with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, Port Arthur, 
Ont., as Chairman. Judge Dowler was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
A. F. Hawkins and Alex Anderson, both of 


Fort William, who had previously been 
appointed on the nominations of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports 


Received 

1. On March 6, the Minister received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between Canada Coach 
Lines Limited, Hamilton, and Local No. 
1454, Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
plovees of America (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 193). 
Minority recommendations were received 
from the company’s nominee. The texts of 
the report of the Board and of the minority 
recommendations are reproduced below. 

2. On March 19, the Minister received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation appointed to deal with matters 
in dispute between the Alberta Wheat Pool 
and Local No. 333, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (L.G., 
April, 1951, p. 503). The text of the Board’s 
report is reproduced below. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Canada Coach Lines Limited, Hamilton, 


and 


Local No. 1454, Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America. 


Tovthe® Hon: 
The MINISTER oF LABOUR: 


Members of Board 
His Honour Judge R. Stewart Clark, 
Chairman. 
Mr. A. F. MacArthur, Union Nominee. 
Mr. R. V. Hicks, Company Nominee. 
Appearances 
For the Union 
Messrs. C. L. Dubin, K.C., Counsel; 
James McGuinnity, International Rep- 
resentative; Russell Parkinson, Presi- 
dent of the Local Union 1454; 
Murray Johnson, Secretary; John 
Statts, Vice-President, and A. Grieve. 
For the Company 
Messrs. N. L. Mathews, K.C., Counsel; 


Francis Farwell, President; C. J. 
Gravelle, General Manager; John 
McColl, Assistant to the General 


Manager; C. H. Abray, Manager of 
Mechanical Department; F. W. Lake, 
Personnel Manager; J. J. Wall, 
Comptroller; and John Rae, Con- 
sultant Economist. 
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On March 6, 1951, the Minister of 
Labour received majority and minority 
reports from the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed to deal with 
a dispute between Canada Coach Lines 
Limited, Hamilton, and Local No. 1454, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America (L.G., Feb., 1951, 
Bie Os le 

The Board was composed of His 
Honour Judge R. S. Clark, Guelph, 
Ontario, Chairman; R. V. Hicks and 
A. F. MacArthur, both of ‘Toronto, 
members appointed on the nominations 
of the company and union respectively. 

The texts of the Board’s majority and 
minority reports are reproduced here- 
with. 


Hon. Sir: 


Pursuant to my appointment by you as 
Chairman and Third Member of the Con- 
ciliation Board in the above matter, dated 
December 14, 1950, after consultation with 
the other members of the Board and 


through them, with the parties, I duly 
convened the first sittings of the Board at 
the Court House in the City of Hamilton 
on Monday, January 15, 1951, and con- 
tinued on the following day and also on 
the 29th and 30th of the said month, on 
which days the submissions of the parties 
were heard and attempts made to reach 
agreement on the various matters in dispute. 
At these meetings, the above named rep- 
resentatives attended before the Board and 
participated in the representations made. 

Having failed to reach agreement as a 
result of the meetings above mentioned, 
the Board met further on February 9 and 
February 14 to review the evidence and to 
attempt to reach agreement on the findings 
of its individual members so that recom- 
mendations of a constructive nature might 
be made to you which we felt would assist 
in solving the difficulties which have arisen 
between the parties. 

While the Board is unanimous on many 
of the issues, its members are divided on 
some and it has been considered advisable 
to put forth the views of the Chairman and 
permit the members to concur in those 
issues in which they are in agreement and 
to attach dissenting comments on _ those 
issues on which they entertain views 
different to mine. In view of the nature 
of the submissions made, it has also been 
considered advisable by the Board to 
divide the report into three parts, namely: 
(I) Matters relating solely to the oper- 
ators’ hourly rates of pay; (II) Matters 
relating to the demands of all other 
employees other than drivers; and (III) 
Matters of mutual concern to all employees. 


PART I 


Operators.—The operators, or bus 
drivers, requested an increase in hourly 
rate of pay of 23 cents per hour. Their 
rate at the present time is $1.04 per hour, 
and they are paid this rate during all the 
time they are on duty. There are, accord- 
ing to the evidence, several phases included 
in a normal day’s work of the average 
operator which make up what is referred to 
as a “pay hour”. These phases include 
Driving Time, Layover Time, Loading 
Time, Reporting Time, and Deadhead 
Driving. 

The Union submitted comparative rates 
paid to drivers in competitive companies 
operating in Ontario which tended to show 
that the rates of Canada Coach Lines were 
lower than other companies whose rates 
ranged from $1.20 per hour to $1.40 per 
hour. Further submissions by the Union 
contended that, due to the high wage level 
existing in the City of Hamilton and the 





sharp rise in the Cost-of-Living Index 
since their last adjustment in wage rates, 
their demands were Justified. 


The Company in the course of their 
submission, filed a written brief which was 
supplemented by numerous exhibits setting 
out in detail much valuable information 
as to operation of the company. 

One of its main contentions, in answer 
to the demands of the Union, was, that 
while its hourly rates to drivers may be 
lower, layover time and all other phases 
of the “pay hour” were paid for at the 
full rate of $1.04, and that in effect, they 
were paying full wages to operators at times 
during their work period when they were 
idle and they pointed out that they were 
the only company operating who recognized 
the full time payment system. Other 
comparable companies, according to their 
exhibits filed, either followed the practice 
of paying one-half time for layover periods 
or paid their drivers on a mileage basis. 

The Company contended that it oper- 
ated with a higher percentage of layover 
rate than any of its competitors, and in 
their exhibit No. 47, pointed out that it 
amounted to over 30 per cent of the total 
time served. In exhibit No. 28, the Com- 
pany pointed out by means of a table, 
that only 63-1 per cent of the total pay 
hour was driving time, and it argued that 
the cumulative time of all other opera- 
tions amounting to 36-9 per cent consti- 
tuted layover time. It expressed readiness 
to adopt a substantial increase in time 
occupied in driving alone if the remaining 
time were reduced to one-half the rate for 
driving time. 

I find myself unable to agree with the 
argument put forth by the Company that 
over 30 per cent of the pay hour is at 
present layover time. Its exhibit No. 28 
divides the pay hour as follows:— 





Per Cent 

Deadhead Driving........ 245 
Reporting \bimesrr s.r ope 53 
Leadingy Vinee ean earns 10.96 
Layovers Vine sa ieee 17.36 
Dis.vinie meee ae 63.10 
otal Pay Tetras a 100.00 





It seems to me that the test to be applied 
is whether the operator is actively in charge 
of his vehicle and whether he is doing 
something that may be in preparation for 
a trip. It would, therefore, seem proper 
that neither reporting time or loading 
time should be included in the category 
known as layover time and in order to 
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clarify the definition of layover time, I 
would suggest the following wording be 
inserted in the agreement. 


Layover Time shall include Deadhead 
Driving and shall mean that portion of 
time spent in the exclusive employ of 
the Company when the operator has 
completed a run from one destination 
to another and having unloaded his bus 
and parked it and having no other duties 
to perform is awaiting the commencement 
of his duties preparatory to embarking 
on another run. 


If this definition is adopted by the parties, 
it will provide a proper basis for distinc- 
tion between the operations involved and 
at the same time will serve to show that 
the percentage claimed by the Company 
as layover is considerably reduced. In 
proceeding on this basis, it is evident that 
while there is nothing being done by the 
operator during layover time that will 
produce revenue for the Company, it is 
also evident that having regard to the 
nature of the industry an operator who is 
engaged in layover is unable to augment 
his income by doing any other work during 
such period. The transportatiom industry is 
governed largely by the needs of the 
travelling public and schedules must be 
arranged in such a way that neither the 
employer or employee have control over 
the problem of layover time. 


Having regard to this feature, I am of 
the opinion that there should be a differ- 
ential in the rates paid for operating time 
and layover time as above defined, and I 
would recommend that all time worked by 
bus drivers engaged on any of the Com- 
pany’s scheduled routes or charter runs, 
including reporting time and loading time, 
be paid at the rate of $1.20 per hour and 
that all layover time, as defined above, be 
paid at the rate of $1 per hour. 


In their submissions, the Union has 
asked for guaranteed hours for spare 
drivers. I believe the Board fully recog- 


nizes the need for some assurance of work 
for those who are not on regular runs, and 
it is therefore recommended that 72 hours 
work be guaranteed to spare drivers for 
each day period, and that this guarantee 
be in lieu of call up pay and on the 
understanding that the spare drivers are 
available and report regularly for work. 


Mileage Logs.—The Board appear to be 
unanimously in favour of the request that 
when Mileage Logs are being made, a rep- 
resentative of the local Union will be noti- 
fied and permitted to accompany the 
representative of the Company and it so 
recommends, 
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PART II 


Cost Matters Relating to All Employees 
other than Bus Operators. 





Wages.—As in the case of the operators, 
the Union asked for an increase to all 
employees of 23 cents per hour and used 
the same arguments, namely: comparisons 
with other competitive companies and the 
desire for a rise in the standard of living 
to meet the increasing Cost of Living and 
having regard to the recommendation made 
in respect to bus operators, I recommend 
a general increase to all employees covered 
by the agreement other than the bus oper- 
ators referred to, of 15 cents per hour. 


Overtime for Garage Employees, In- 
cluding Premium Pay for Sundays and 
Off Days.—It is the understanding of the 
Board that the Company has agreed to 
the establishment of a standard 40-hour 
work week. Accordingly I believe it to 
be the view of the whole Board that such 
standard work week should be achieved 
and proceeded with without delay and 
that the parties then negotiate further as 
to all of the mechanics involved in such 
change, including overtime premium pay- 
ment. Failing mutual agreement, the Board 
recommends for the consideration of both 
parties, the adoption of the provisions of 
Clauses numbered 85, 86, and 87 of the 
agreement, dated October 1, 1949, between 
The Toronto Transportation Commission 
and Division 113, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America. 


Paid Statutory Holidays.—The very 
nature of the transportation industry where- 
in the travelling public must be served at 
all times, gives rise to serious thought in 
respect to Statutory Holidays. Transporta- 
tion facilities must be continued on these 
days as well as on regular days. After 
careful thought and having regard to all 
the circumstances, I am of the opinion that 
four statutory holidays to be chosen by 
agreement, should be paid for at straight 
time when not worked, and that four 
statutory holidays if worked, should be paid 
for at one and one-half times the hourly 
rate. 


Off Shift Premium.—I believe it to be 
the unanimous opinion of the Board that 
there is need for recognition of a differential 
for those employed other than operators 
on the evening or night shift, and that 
there should be a premium of 3 cents per 
hour paid to employees on the evening 
shift, and a premium of 5 cents per hour 
on the night shift. 





Coverage for Ticket Clerks.—The Union 
has asked for some protection against loss 
by ticket clerks to the amount of $50 per 
annum. While no further submissions were 
made to the Board, I am of the opinion 
that some consideration should be given 
to these particular employees because of 
unusual conditions at rush hours and week 
ends, at which times they are required to 
combat confusion due to large and some- 
times inconsiderate and impatient crowds. 
I would therefore recommend that ticket 
clerks be covered against loss in the amount 
of $30 per annum, and that any surplus or 
coverages be returned to the Company. 


Meal Allowances and Pass Privileges. 
After full discussion on both of these 
matters, | am of the opinion that the Board 
is not prepared to make any recommenda- 
tions in respect to them. 





PART Il 


Matters of Mutual Concern to All 


Employees. 


Union Security.—One of the principal 
items under this heading is the matter of 
Union Security. The present Union was 
certified by the Canada Labour Relations 
Board on August 11, 1950, having replaced 
the Canada Coach Lines Independent Union 
which had been parties to collective bar- 
gaining agreements from 1943 to December 
Bl l94Une tt is to be noted. that the 
employees operated without a contract in 
the year 1950, and negotiations for the 
present proposed agreement have been 
proceeding since certification in August, 
1950. Evidence was produced to show that 
of 295 eligible voters, 228 favoured the 
present, bargaining agency, 35 were against, 
and 32 refrained from voting. Under 
previous agreements with the Independent 
Union, a Union Shop provision was in 
effect. 

The Union requested at this hearing a 
Union Shop with a 30-day probationary 
period in effect before being required to 
join the Union. The. Company on the 
other hand, filed an exhibit indicating that 
a majority of their competitors had agree- 
ments which provided for voluntary mem- 
bership in the Union and that the only 
ones with a Union Shop were the Gray 
Coach Lines (TTC) who obtained a Union 
Shop in 1946 although a Union has been 
working with that Company during fifty- 
two years, and the Eastern Canada Grey- 
hound Lines which has had a Union Shop 
since 1949 and has been working with the 
Company for one year. 

After earnest and careful searching for a 
solution of this problem, I am led to the 
conclusion that certain important features 


must be considered. For the Union’s con- 
tention, it can be said that in so far as 
their employees are concerned, over 52 per 
cent have been in the service over five 
years and therefore have lived under the 
Union Shop plan as have a proportion of 
the 44:7 per cent who have been in the 
Company’s employ from six months to four 
years. This is set out in the Company’s 
exhibit No. 4. It is therefore contended 
by the Union that anything less than a 
Union Security provision would be a retro- 
grade step in their relations with the Com- 
pany. On the other hand, the Company 
argues that their position is greatly 
embarrassed by the fact that if a Union 
Shop were granted at once, it would give 
to the Union what the employees of the 
Hamilton Street Railway, a sister organ- 
ization, whose directorate and control are 
closely associated, took almost half a 
century to achieve. It seems to me that a 
Union should undergo some sort of proba- 
tionary period in the same manner as an 
individual employee and that its relation- 
ship with the Company should be tested 
in the same manner as that of an employee. 
Having regard, however, to the peculiar 
situation existing in this particular case, I 
am inclined to think that the Union has 
passed the preliminary stages of relation- 
ship and should not be expected to start 
at the bottom of a ladder of full 
recognition, 

I would therefore recommend a modified 
Rand Formula which would provide that 
all persons who were not now members 
of the Union need not join nor remit 
moneys equivalent to dues, but that all 
employees within the bargaining unit who 
were now members must remain members 
as a condition of their employment and 
that their dues be remitted monthly to the 
secretary of the Union. After a proba- 
tionary period of sixty days, all new 
employees must either join the Union and 
pay their monthly dues, or, in the alter- 
native, consent to a deduction from their 
wages of an amount equivalent to the 
monthly Union dues, such amount to be 
forwarded by the Company to the Secretary 
of the Union either as dues or as a contri- 
bution for Union purposes and such con- 
sent to such deduction to be a condition 
of employment. 

I also suggest that with a view to achiev- 
ing a Union Shop within as short a time 
as is feasible, the Company might agree to 
a clause which recognizes that for the 
establishment of better relations with the 
Union that progressive steps toward a 
Union Shop might be favourably consid- 


- ered with the renewal from year to year of 


their agreement. 
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Having carefully examined clause 303 of 
the proposed agreement in regard to 
intimidation, I can see no reason for any 
change therein. 


Arbitration.—Clause 601 (C) refers to 
the appointment of a third arbitrator. 
Considerable discussion took place in regard 
to the qualification of a Chairman. Having 
regard to the views submitted, I recom- 
mend that a clause be adopted which pro- 
vides that the Minister of Labour shall 
have power on the application of either 
party, to appoint as a third arbitrator and 
chairman, some person who, in his discre- 
tion, shall be capable of so acting, and that 
the appointment shall not be restricted to 
members of one particular field or profes- 
sion in order that there be some flexibility 
of choice where the appointment of a 
technical expert is required. 


Seniority.—During the course of the 
submission, the Company made it clear 
that they would have to curtail their 
operations rather than extend them by 
acquiring other lines, and if this be the 
case, the Union’s fear of employees from 
acquired lines cutting in on their seniority 
seems groundless and I recommend that this 
matter be left for further discussion if the 
matter arises. I make no recommendations 
in regard to changes in the wording of the 
remaining seniority clauses suggested in 
the draft agreement. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—I make no 
recommendations in regard to these clauses. 


Rights and Privileges—The Union has 
asked for a clause to be inserted in the 
agreement providing for all rights and 
privileges now enjoyed by the employees 
to be continual. 

The relationship between the employees 
and the management appears to have been 
extremely good over a period of years and 
it would appear to me to be quite unneces- 
sary for such a clause to be included in the 
agreement and it might lead to many a 








misunderstanding which does not now 
exist. 
Retroactivity.— According to the evidence 





the Union was certified on August 11, 
1950, so that approximately six months 
have elapsed since it was first entitled to 
negotiate on behalf of the employees 
involved. Bearing in mind the impractic- 
ability of applying the new dual wage 
structure retroactively, I feel that a lump 
sum payment should be made in lieu 
thereof. After giving considerable thought 
as to the amount which might be recom- 
mended, it would appear that the sum of 
$50 payable to each employee presently 
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on the payroll of the Company, or a 
proportion thereof if engaged since August 
11, 1950, would be most fair and adequate. 
I have reached this amount on the basis 
of taking twelve weeks approximately, or 
one-half of the time elapsed since the 
Union was certified, at approximately 8 
cents per hour (actually 7:7 cents), for a 
54-hour work week. Bearing in mind that 
negotiations concerning first agreements 
usually take a month to three months, and 
that this would represent an adjustment 
equivalent to approximately one-half of the 
general increase being recommended by the 
Board, I feel that it should be fair to 
both parties. 

In submitting the above report, may I 
take this opportunity to express the grati- 
tude of the members of the Board for the 
able manner in which the briefs were 
submitted by both parties which greatly 
assisted us in our deliberations. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Guelph, this 22nd day of 
February, 1951. 


(Sgd.) R. Stewart Cuark, 
Chairman of the Board. 


(Sgd.) A. F. MacArtuur, 
Member of the Board. 


Member of the Board. 


Minority Report 
Hon. Sir: 

As a member of the Conciliation Board 
herein, I beg to submit the following 
Report :— 

I have had the privilege of reading the 
recommendations of His Honour Judge 
R. Stewart Clark, Chairman of the 
Board. I am pleased to concur with all 
of the Chairman’s recommendations with 
the exception of those concerning Paid 
Statutory Holidays, Coverage for Ticket 
Clerks, and Union Security. I regret that 
I cannot adopt the Chairman’s recom- 
mendations in respect to these three matters 
and I dissent therefrom with the greatest 
respect. 


In connection with the Union’s request 
for the payment to garage employees of 
Statutory Holidays when not worked, it 
must be borne in mind that it is inherent 
in the Company’s operation to operate on 
Statutory Holidays (unlike manufacturing 
industry generally). In fact, due to extra 
traffic on holiday week-ends it is impera- 
tive for the Company to increase its 
facilities in order to provide efficient service 
to the public. It is my understanding that 
there is no general practice in the industry 
of granting pay for Statutory Holidays if 


not worked. With these considerations in 
mind, therefore, I would recommend that 
the Company change its existing practice 
of paying straight time for Statutory 
Holidays worked by granting time and 
one-half for authorized work performed on 
four Statutory Hohdays throughout the 
contract year. 

The matter of Coverage for Ticket 
Clerks was not argued before the Board 
during the hearings herein. In _ these 
circumstances, it 1s my view that without 
any evidence being submitted om this point 
in support of the Union’s request that no 
recommendation should be made thereupon. 

In dealing with the Union’s request for 
a Union Shop condition it 1s important to 
recognize that these proceedings concern 
the first Agreement between the parties 
since the Union was certified as recently 
as August 11, 1950. Further, while the last 
Agreement between the Company and The 
Canada Coach Lines Independent Union 
contained Union Shop provisions, these had 
only been conceded by the Company 
following several years’ collective bargain- 
ing relationship between the parties. It 
should be noted in this connection that 


only nominal union dues at the rate of 
50 cents per month were payable to the 
Independent Union. 

A further important consideration in this 
regard is that on the basis of the evidence 
before the Board, Union membership or 
payment of union dues for the most part 
is on a voluntary basis throughout the 
industry. As a matter of fact, the voluntary 
revocable check-off was adopted within the 
last six months by another Hamilton 
Local of this Union and the Hamilton 
Street Railway Company, closely associated 
with The Canada Coach Lines, Limited, 
after half a century of collective bargaining 
relations. Having regard to these facts, I 
feel that anything further than a voluntary 
revocable check-off is unjustified and that 
the parties should be given the opportunity 
of maturing together in their relationship 
before any compulsory forms of Union 
Security are considered. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 28rd day 
of February, 1951. 


(Sgd.) Rosert V. Hicks, 
Member of Board. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Alberta Wheat Pool, 
and 


Local No. 333, International Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America. 


Hon. Miuron F. Grece, 
Minister of Labour, 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir: 


Board members consist of —G. E. Street, 
Chairman; Mr. J. P. MacKenzie, Com- 
pany’s nominee; Mr. James Bury, Union 
nominee. 

In the matter of wages a majority of 
the Board composed of Mr. J. P. 
MacKenzie and G. E. Street, Chairman 
recommends that an increase of 125 cents 
per hour for all company employees 
working on an hourly basis and 7 per cent 
increase to all classifications working on 
a monthly basis. 

A majority of the Board composed of 
Mr. James Bury and G. E. Street, Chair- 
man recommends that the wages be made 
retroactive to December 1, 1950, on which 
date the agreement becomes effective. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) G. E. STREET, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) J. P. MacKenziz, 
Company Nominee. 
(Sgd.) J. Bury, 


Union Nominee. 


On March 19, 1951, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute 
between the Alberta Wheat Pool and 
Local No. 333, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America, affecting employees of the 
Pool in Vancouver (L.G., April, 1951, 
The Board was composed of 


p. 503). 
G. E. Street, Vancouver, as Chairman, 


appointed by the M*inister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the 
Board, and J. P. MacKenzie and James 
Bury, members appointed on the nomin- 
ations of the employer and union 
respectively. The text of the Board’s 
report is reproduced herewith. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 


tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc., are summarized in a separate article 
following this. 


Mining 
Non-metallic Mineral Mining 


THETFORD MINES, P.Q.—ASBESTOS CoRPORA- 
TION LIMITED AND LE  £SyNpDICcAT 
NATIONAL DES TRAVAILLEURS DE L’A- 
MIANTE DE L’ASBESTOS CORPORATION 
LIMITED, INc. (NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF 
ASBESTOS WORKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., April, 1950, p. 511) 
with the following changes and additions:— 

Paid holidays: the number of paid statutory 
holidays is increased from 4 to 5. 


Hourly wage rates are increased 15 per 
cent over the previous rates. 


Escalator clause: the cost-of-living bonus is 
to be based on the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ cost-of-living index for November, 
1950 (170-7), instead of on the index figure 
for January, 1949 (159-6), as in the previous 
agreement. The bonus will amount to 40 
cents per week for every increase of one full 
point in the cost-of-living index above 170-7; 
it is to be adjusted downward on the same 
basis. The bonus shall be calculated on a 
daily basis and shall apply only to normal 
working days (not less than 4 hours) and to 
the 5 paid holidays. 

Off-shift differential: a provision that the 
company will pay a shift differential of 2 
cents per hour to all employees working the 
afternoon shifts, and a shift differential of 3 
cents per hour to those working the night 
shifts has been added. 


ASBESTOS, P.Q.—CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE 
COMPANY, LIMITED, AND JOINTLY THE 
SYNDICAT NATIONAL DE L’AMIANTE 
D’Aszestos INc. AND THE FEDERATION 
NATIONALE DES EMPLOYEES DE L’INDUS- 
TRIE MINIERE, INC. 

Agreement to be in effect from February 
1, 1951, to January 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The 
agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect (L.G., April, 1950, p. 512) with the 
following changes and additions:— 

Paid holidays: the number of paid holidays 
is increased from 4 to 5. 
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Hourly wage rates are increased 15 per 
cent over the previous rates. 


Escalator clause: the present agreement 
provides that a cost-of-living bonus of 40 
cents per week shall be added to the above 
rates for every increase in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living index of 
one full point above 170-7 (index figure for 
November, 1950), instead of 159-6 (index 
figure for January, 1949), as provided in 
the previous agreement. In the event that 
the index should exceed 170-7, the cost-of- 
living bonus is to be adjusted downward on 
the same basis. The bonus shall be calcu- 
lated on a daily basis and shall apply only 
to normal working days and to paid holidays. 


Night shift differential: a provision that 
the company will pay a premium of 2 cents 
per hour to all full time workers employed 
on the second shift and 3 cents per hour to 
ee employed on the third shift has been 
added. 


Metal Mining 


FALCONBRIDGE, ONT.—FALCONBRIDGE NICKEL 
MINES LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION oF MINE, MILL AND SMELTER 
WORKERS, LOCAL 598. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
12, 1950, to September 11, 1951. The com- 
pany recognizes the union as the exclusive 
bargaining agent for all eligible employees. 
There shall be no discrimination against any 
employee because of his membership or non- 
membership in any lawful union or because 
of his race, colour, religious beliefs or 
political opinions. 

Check-off: the company shall deduct during 
the life of the agreement, as a condition of 
each employee’s continued employment, the 
monthly union dues from the pay of each 
employee and remit same to the union. 


Hours: the company will, not later than 
2 months after the date of the execution of 
the agreement, institute a new work schedule 
to provide for reducing the number of norm- 
ally scheduled working hours in each succeed- 
ing 2 week work period to 88 hours. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work in excess of 
8 hours in any day or for work in excess of 
the scheduled work week (except where such 
excess 1s due to regular change of shift); 
double time’ for work on 6 specified paid 
holidays (previous agreement provided for 4 
paid holidays). 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s service 
one week, after 5 years’ service 2 weeks and 
after 20 years’ service 3 weeks. 


Wages: the existing hourly wage rate shall 
be increased to such an amount as will ensure 
to each employee relatively the same pay for 
the 44-hour average week as he would have 
received had he worked the 48-hour week at 
the rate in effect prior to the effective date 
of the agreement. The increased rates shall 
come into effect as of September 12, 1950; 
they shall be further increased by 6 cents per 
hour, such additional increase to come into 
effect as of the date of the execution of this 
agreement. 


Off-shift differential: employees shall be 
paid an off-shift premium of 4 cents per hour 
for work during the afternoon shift hours, 6 
cents for work during the evening shift hours, 
and 8 cents per hour for work during the 
night shift hours, provided in each case that 
such off-shift hours were not scheduled for 
any other shift hours. 


Apprentices: the company agrees to reim- 
burse apprentices, who have successfully com- 
pleted an approved course for electricians, 
machinists, plate workers or carpenters, an 
amount not exceeding one-half of the cost to 
the apprentice of such course, provided that 
the cost to the company shall be limited to 
*100 and that the apprentice is in the employ 
of the company on the completion of the 
course. The company will not hire or create 
any third or fourth classes of tradesmen: 
those who are presently in the third and 
fourth classes will be upgraded as_ they 
qualify and as vacancies occur. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the establishment 
of a Welfare Fund. 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 


CARDINAL, ONT.—THE CANADA STARCH Com- 
PANY LIMITED AND THE UNITED Foop 
Processors Union, Loca 483. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 6 weeks’ 
notice. The company recognizes the union as 
the exclusive bargaining agency for all 
eligible employees. 


Check-off: there shall be a voluntary and 
revocable check-off of monthly union dues. 


Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work in excess 
of 8 hours in any one day or shift, for work 
on Sunday or the assigned day off, and on 7 
specified paid holidays (previous agreement 
provided for 5 paid holidays). 

Vacations with pay: 6 days after 1 year’s 
service, 12 days after 5 years’ service and 18 
days after 25 years’ service (the last provi- 
sion is a hew one). Where an employee has 
been absent without authorization in excess 
of one working day in each month, the excess 
will be deducted from the vacation to which 
he otherwise would be entitled. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: for 
male employees: dry starch division—dry 
starch miller, cooker and acidifier, repair- 
man (packaging), roll operator $1.11; cellar 
man (days), Hercules operator $1.06; hypo- 
chlorite operator, cellar man (nights) $1.02; 
leverman, blend and pack specialists, tester 
(starch control) 98 cents; pack and sew 
amijel, load kilns, blend celluloid and linit, 
utility work, Oswego press operator, unload 
and dump, sew bags, head barrels, packing 
bulk 94 cents; unload trays, tray repairs, 
car loaders, paper baler, general labour 90 
cents; refinery division—convertor operator 
$1.11; pans operator, deodorizer operator, 
filter man, syrup line operator $1.06; centri- 
fugal operator, kiln fireman $1.02; neutralizer 
operator, press operator, bone puller, syrup 
mixing 98 cents; repair barrels, stencil and 
truck cases, handle supplies (mazola), syrup 
packers 94 cents; seal cases and place on 
truck, store full barrels, unloading cans 90 
cents; wet starch division—miller, feed house 
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operator $1.17; oil expeller repairs $1.11: 
oil expeller operator, steepman, night utility 
mechanic $1.06; flusher, separator operator 
$1.02; silk repairman, press operator 98 cents: 
washing machine operator, silk washer, tank 
cleaner, load feed cars 94 cents; dump feed, 
press ragger, sweeper 90 cents; mechanical 
division —- machinist (specialist), welder 
(certified) $1.30; machinist mechanic, pipe 
fitter mechanic, carpenter (specialist), boiler 
maker $1.23; tinsmith mechanic, welder, 
machine operator mechanic, chief oiler $1.17; 
carpenter mechanic, crane operator, black- 
smith, rigger boss $1.11; machinist general, 
pipe fitter general, welder general $1.06: 
babbitman, oiler, tool crib attendant, belt- 
man, improvers grade 2 $1.02; truck driver, 
track repair, improvers 98 cents; unload coal 
boats, signalman 94 cents, general labour 90 
eents; females: dry starch division—wrap- 
ping machine operator 80 cents; machine 
operator (gloss pack), inspect packages, 
Miehle press operator, weigh laundry starch, 


line packages, fill packages 763 cents; 
sweeper, bag cleaner 734 cents; refinery 
division—label machine operator, operate 
expander, cappers on syrup line, capping 


mazola cans 763 cents; handling cans to and 
from storage, general clean up 734 cents; 
stores—seamstress 80 cents, assistant 734 
cents; apprentices—beginners 90 cents, after 
8 months 94 cents, after 16 months 98 cents, 
after 24 months $1.02, after 32 months $1.06, 
after 40 months reclassification to occupation. 


Shift differential: a shift bonus of 3 cents 
per hour will be paid to employees whose 
working hours rotate on regular shifts and 
employees working temporarily or perma- 
nently on second or third shifts. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the safety and 
health of employees. 


Textiles and Clothing 


WINNIPEG, MaAn.—GARMENT MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN CANADA 
AND AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS 
or AMERICA, LOCAL 459. 


“Agreement to be in effect from December 
15, 1950, to December 14, 1951. 


Union security: every worker covered by 
the agreement must be a member of the 
union in good standing, except in the case 
of learners and beginners who shall be given 
6 weeks time to become members of the 
union. No worker shall be discriminated 
against for union activities and the union 
shall not require the discharge of any worker 
unless such worker is replaced by the union 
by another worker satisfactory to the manu- 
facturer. No worker shall be allowed to 
change his or her position from one manu- 
facturer to another without first receiving 
an express written permit from the union 
No manufacturer shall engage an experienced 
union employee unless the latter procures a 
working permit from the union; beginners 
may be hired without a permit. Whenever 
in need of a worker, a manufacturer shall 
apply to the union representative, who shall 
be given a reasonable time to supply a 
worker acceptable to the manufacturer. If 
the union is unable to supply such help, 
whether temporary or permanent, the manu- 
facturer may secure such help but the latter 
must join the union within 6 weeks. 


Check-off: each and every manufacturer 
agrees to deduct from the wages of each 
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union worker, covered by the agreement, the 
union dues and any initiation fee as well as 
such contributions as may be payable by the 
worker to the Garment Manufacturers’ and 
Employees’ Fund and to remit same to the 
union. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
quarter shall be paid for the first 4 hours 
of work in excess of 8 hours from Monday 
to Friday, time and one-half thereafter and 
for work on Saturdays and triple time for 
work on 7 specified paid holidays (previously 
time and one-quarter was paid for all over- 
time on Monday to Friday and double time 
for work on all Dominion and Provincial 
holidays, only one of them a paid holiday). 
There are to be two 10-minute rest periods 
(this is a new provision). During slack 
seasons each manufacturer ‘shall have the 
option of dividing the work so that each 
worker will receive approximately an equal 
amount of work or of dividing the hours on 
equal working time”. 

Vacations with pay: one week to employees 
with one year’s continuous service of at least 
1,800 hours of actual work; an additional 
week shall be given to employees with 2 or 
more years’ continuous service who have 
worked at least 1,800 hours in each of such 
years. 

Wage rates: the rate for first class cutters 
shall be $1 per hour to which shall be added 
8 per cent plus 10 per cent of such rate; 
second class cutters $37 per week for the 
first and $40 per week for the second year; 
cutters’ apprentices $26.50 per week by the 
end of the first, $28.50 by the end of the 
second, and $31.50 per week by the end of 
the third year; piece rates and time rates 
for single needle operators, special machine 
operators, folders, pressers, cleaners, exam- 
iners, bundle boys and service girls are in- 
creased 10 per cent over the 1947 rates. 
All these workers shall be paid an addi- 
tional 5 per cent, provided they have worked 
the full 40 hours during the previous week. 
After the above pay system has been com- 
puted, all union employees shall be paid a 
supplementary 6% cents per hour plus over- 
time (if any) on the 63 cents. All learners 
shall be paid a minimum wage according to 
Government requirements. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes, seniority rights and the continuance 
of the joint health insurance fund. 


Metal Products 


BROCKVILLE, ONT—PHILLIPS ELECTRICAL 
Works LIMITED AND THE UNITED ELEC- 
TRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS OF 
America, Locat 510. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
22, 1950, to October 21, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the 
sole and exclusive collective bargaining 
agency for all eligible employees. There will 
be no discrimination, intimidation or coercion 
because of an employee’s membership or non- 
membership in the union. 

Check-off: the company shall deduct 
monthly union dues and/or initiation fees 
from the pay of all employees who so 
authorize and remit same to the union. An 


employee shall have the right to cancel the 
authority for the check-off only during the 
last 7 days of the agreement year. 
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Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for the first 4 hours’ overtime after 8 hours’ 
work in any one day, Monday to Friday 
inclusive, and. for the first 12 hours’ work 
on Saturday, double time thereafter and for 
work on Sundays and double time and one- 
half for work on 8 specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s continuous service, 2 weeks after 3 
years’ and 3 weeks after 20 years’ continuous 
service; employees with 6 months’ seniority 
will be entitled to 2 days, those with 8 
months’ to 3 days and those with 10 months’ 
seniority to 4 days. 


Hourly wage rates are increased by 8 cents. 
The starting rate for new male employees 
shall be 98 cents and that for new female 
employees 90 cents per hour, with an auto- 
matic increase of 5 cents per hour after 6 
weeks. The rates for certain classes are: 
Rod mill division—manipulator $1.14 to 
$1.22; roughing mill operator, guide setter 
$1.06 to $1.12; furnace operator $1.04 to 
$1.10; coiler operator $1.04 to $1.09; stickers 
98 cents to $1.15; truck drivers 98 cents to 
$1.09; bar handler, rod cropper, labourer 98 
cents to $1.06; conveyor operator, furnace 
loader, rod washer 98 cents to $1.07; clerk, 
scrap bundler 98 cents to $1.08. Wire and 
cable division—annealing furnace operator, 
brazing operator, bunching machine operator 
$1.04 to $1.09; clerks, male 98 cents to $1.11, 
female 90 cents to $1; drawing machine 
operators $1.05 to $1.16, helpers 98 cents to 
$1.08; enamel machine operators $1.06 to 
$1.18; stranding machine operators 98 cents 
to $1.13; spooling machine operators 98 cents 
to $1.08; twisting machine operators 98 cents 
to $1.09; winding machine operators 90 cents 
to $1.09; spoolers (female) 90 to 96 cents; 
labourers 98 cents to $1.08. Telephone divi- 
sion—automatiec screw machine operator and 
set-up man $1.16 to $1.25, buffing operators 
$1.04 to $1.13, hand screw and turret lathe 
operator $1.05 to $1.11; iron work layout 
man and operator $1.05 to $1.14; painters 98 
cents to $1.12; plater $1.06 to $1.12; coil 
winders (female) 90 cents to $1.01; 
assemblers, male 98 cents to $1.09, female 
90 to 97 cents; cable formers, male 98 cents 
to $1.08, female 90 to 97 cents; mechanical 
adjusters 98 cents to $1.09. Service depart- 
ments—engineer (stationary) $1.11 to $1.43, 
electricians $1.04 to $1.31, blacksmith $1.07 
to $1.14, carpenters $1.04 to $1.20, machinist 
$1.06 to $1.25, maintenance mechanic $1.17 
to $1.42, roll turners $1.06 to $1.18, steam 
fitters $1.05 to $1.29, laboratory technicians 
$1.11 to $1.30, tool and die makers $1.15 to 
$1.52, tool crib attendant $1.06 to $1.12. 

The matter of hourly wage rates may be 
opened for negotiation by either party on 
April 22, 1951, by giving from 15 to 30 days’ 
notice. In addition, it may be opened once 
during the life of the agreement, on 15 days’ 
notice by either party, if the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living index for 
any consecutive 2 months’ period, after the 
expiry of 4 months from the date of signing 
of this agreement, shows a variation of not 
less than 5 points from 169-8. If either 
party avails itself of the right to open the 
matter of hourly wage rates on April 22, 
1951, the party giving the notice shall not 
be entitled subsequently to reopen it again 
during the life of the agreement, unless the 
cost-of-living index for any consecutive 2 
months’ period after the expiry of 4 months 
from April 22, 1951, shows a variation of 


not less than 5 points from the index figure 
to be published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in April, 1951. If, after 30 days 
of such negotiating, an agreement cannot be 
reached the matter will be arbitrated as 
provided in the agreement. The decision of 
the majority of the Arbitration Board shall 
be accepted by both parties. 


A night shift differential of 10 per cent 
will be paid for night shift work. 


Provision is made for the safety and health 
of the employees, seniority rights and griev- 
ance procedure. 


MontTREAL, P.Q.— PHILLIPS ELECTRICAL 

- Works LIMITED AND THE UNITED ELEc- 

TRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 528. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
22, 1950, to October 21, 1951, and there- 


after from year to year, subject to notice. * 


This agreement is similar to the one between 
the company for its Brockville, Ontario plant 
and Local 510 of the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, summar- 
ized above. 


Hourly. wage rates for certain classes: 
power cable department—cabling machine 
operator $1.10 to $1.17, helper 98 cents to 
$1.07; Cambric taping machine operator $1.04 
to $1.09, dip tank operator $1.04 to $1.10, 
hammering machine operator 98 cents to 
$1.08, paper insulating machine operator 
$1.05 to $1.11, clerk 98 cents to $1.08; tele- 
phone cable department—belting machine 
operator, paper cutting machine operator, 
quadding machine operator $1.04 to $1.09; 
insulating machine operator, male (night 
only) 98 cents to $1.08, female 90 to 98 cents; 
clerk, male 98 cents to $1.08, female 90 to 97 
cents; labourer 98 cents to $1.09; retest and 
repair man 98 cents to $1.08; spoolers 90 to 
97 cents; telephone cable stranding machine 
operators $1.04 to $1.13, helpers, male 98 
cents to $1.07, female 90 to 95 cents; twist- 
ing machine operator, male (night only) 98 
cents to $1.08, female 90 to 97 cents; lead 
and impregnating department—impregnating 
tank operator $1.13 to $1.20; lead press oper- 
ators $1.08 to $1.21, helper 98 cents to $1.07; 
lead press reeler $1.04 to $1.09; test depart- 
ment—inspectors $1.10 to $1.32, tester $1.06 
to $1.13; service department — engineer 
(stationary) $1.06 to $1.18, electricians $1.04 
to $1.18, fitters $1.11 to $1.35, maintenance 
mechanics $1.17 to $1.42, machinists $1.06 to 
$1.25; steam fitter $1.19 to $1.29, helper $1.05 
to $1.11; carpenters $1.05 to $1.20, reel 
assemblers 98 cents to $1.11, stockkeepers 98 
cents to $1.12; packing and shipping depart- 
ments—labourers 98 cents to $1.08, shipping 
clerks 98 cents to $1.12. 


MontTrREAL, P.Q—-AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
AND THE CAN Workers Union, LocaL 
353 oF THE ‘TRADES AND LABOUR 


CONGRESS. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
1, 1950, to November 30, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice, 
except that provisions regarding hours of 
work, overtime and premium compensation 
shall be effective from December 18, 1950. 
The Group Insurance Plan and the Pension 
Plan provided for under the agreement shall 
be effective until November 30, 1955, and 
shall not be subject to further negotiations 
prior to such date. 
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Union security: all employees who, 15 days 
after the effective date of the agreement, are 
members of the union in good standing and 
all those who become members thereafter, 
shall, as a condition of continued employ- 
ment, maintain their union membership in 
Bone standing for the duration of the agree- 
ment. 


Check-off: the agreement provides for a 
voluntary but irrevocable  check-off of 
monthly union dues. 


Hours: the standard work day shall be 83 
hours and the standard work week 42} hours 
(previously 9 and 45 hours, respectively). 
Overtime shall be paid at time and one-half 
for work in excess of the above hours and 
for all work on Saturdays; double time for 
work in excess of 12 hours per shift and for 
all work on Sundays and on 8 specified holi- 
days, 6 of which are paid holidays if they 
fall on a regularly scheduled work day. 

Rest periods: all employees will be given 
two 15-minute relief periods during each 
scheduled shift. 


Vacations with pay: one week to employees 
with one years’ (1,700 hours) service with 
the company. Thereafter, employees will be 
granted one week if they have worked a 
minimum of 1,275 hours during the preceding 
calendar year and correspondingly shorter 
periods if they have worked less than 1,275 
hours. Additional vacation with pay shall 
be granted employees on the basis of one 
week after 5 years, 2 weeks after 15 years 
and 3 weeks after 25 years of accredited 
service. 


Hourly wage rates are increased by from 
124 to 174 cents over the previous rates and 
are now as follows: males—group 1 $1, group 
2 $1.024, group 3 $1.05, group 4 $1.073, group 
5 $1.123, group 6 $1.174, group 7, $1.223, 
group 8 $1.224 to $1.324, group 9 $1.324 to 
$1.424, group 10 $1.42% to $1.524; females— 
group 1 893 cents, group 2 92 cents, group 3 
943 cents, group 4 994 cents, group 5 $1.04, 
group 6 $1.093. The hiring rate is 5 cents 
below job rate for 13 weeks. Leadmen shall 
receive 5 cents above the job rate while per- 
forming the duties of a leadman. 

Shift differential: a premium of 5 per cent 
will be paid for all work performed on 
regularly scheduled afternoon shifts which . 
begin at or after 1 p.m. and end at or before 
midnight and a premium of 10 per cent for 
all work on regularly scheduled night shifts 
extending past midnight. 

Provision is made for seniority rights. 
grievance procedure, the health and safety 
of employees, a non-contributory group in- 
surance plan and a pension plan. 


BRANTFORD, ONT.—THE ROBBINS AND MYERS 
CoMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION UNITED AUTO- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
LOcAL 397. 

Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1950, to August 31, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect (L.G., July, 1949, p. 874), with the 
following changes:— 

Check-off: this agreement provides for the 
compulsory check-off of initiation fees as well 
as of the monthly union dues. 

Paid holidays are increased from 6 to 7. 


Hourly wage rates for male employees are 
increased by 8 cents and for female employees 
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by 5 cents. The hiring rate for adult male 
employees shall be 93 cents and that for 
female employees 70 cents per hour. 

Provision is made for the setting-up of a 
Labour-Management Committee, seniority 
rights, grievance procedure and an appren- 
ticeship plan. 


Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


Aspestos, P.Q—CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE 
CoMPANY, LIMITED, AND JOINTLY THE 
Synpicat NATIONAL DE L’AMIANTE 
D’AssBestos INC. AND THE FEDERATION 
NATIONALE DES EMPLOYEES DE I’INDUS- 
TRIE MINIERE, INC. 


The agreement summarized above under 
“Mining” applies also to the “Canadian 
Products Division”. 


McMASTERVILLE, P.Q.—CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED, BELOEIL EXPLOSIVES WorKS, 
BELOEIL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
WorkKS AND BELOEIL CENTRAL RESEARCH 
LABORATORY, AND LE SYNDICAT DES 
TRAVAILLEURS DES PRODUITS CHIMIQUES 
DE McMASTERVILLE (CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
WoRKERS SYNDICATE OF McCMASTER- 
VILLE) . 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
6, 1951, to February 5, 1952. Either party 
may, on 10 days’ notice, require the other 
party to enter into negotiations for the 
renewal of the agreement within 2 months 
of the expiry date and both parties shall 
thereupon enter into such negotiations in 
good faith and make every reasonable effort 
to secure such renewal. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the sole and exclusive 
bargaining agent for the employees of the 
company. There shall be no discrimination, 
intimidation, interference, restraint or coer- 
cion because of membership or non-member- 
ship in the union. 


Check-off: the company will deduct monthly 
union dues from the wages of all employees 
who so authorize and remit same to the 
union; the authorization may be revoked 
only during the 2 weeks immediately pre- 
ceding the anniversary of the effective date 
of this or any succeeding collective agree- 
ment. (Previous agreement provided for a 
voluntary and revocable check-off.) 


Hours: 44 per week—for single and for 
certain multiple shift operations 9 per day 
for 4 days and 8 on one day each week; 
for continuous and certain multiple shift 
operations 8 hours per day for 5 and 6 days 
during alternate weeks. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of the normal 
daily hours and double time for work on 
Sunday or the regularly assigned day of rest 
and on 8 specified paid holidays (an increase 
of 2 from previous agreement). 


Rest periods: employees assigned to oper- 
ations not requiring continuous duties will 
be granted a 10-minute rest period during 
the first half of the working day or shift 
and from May 15 to October 15 also during 
the last half of the working day or shift 
Monday to Thursday, inclusive. Employees 
assigned to single and 2-shift per day oper- 
ations will be allowed 5 minutes wash-up time 
at lunch hour and from 5 to 30 minutes at 
the end of the shift, depending upon the class 
of work they are performing. 


Hourly wage rates are increased by 9 cents 
and are now as follows: high explosives 
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department—-$1.04 to $1.37, trained labour 
$1, nitro-glycerine department—$1.21 to 
$1.30; acid department—$1.04 to $1.37; 
black powder department—$1.11 to $1.30; 
maintenance department— mechanic, 
machinist, electrician, pipefitter, carpenter, 
welder and/or leadburner, first class $1.37, 
second class $1.24, first helper $1.11, second 
helper $1.04; brickwork repairman, cement 
finisher, area greaser $1.11; blacksmith, first 
class $1.34, helper $1.11; painters $1.04 to 
$1.24; power house department — shift 
engineer $1.37; repairmen $1.21 and $1.30; 
firemen $1.11 and $1.17; bulldozer tractor 
operator $1.14; coal passers $1.04 and $1.08: 
helpers $1.04 and $1.11; labour department 
—track repairman $1.17, helper $1.04; pay- 
loader operator $1.14; pony tractor operator 
$1.11; motor truck operator, locomotive 
operator $1.08; watchmen $1.08 and $1.14: 
teamster, loading explosives $1.04; guard, 
labour, janitor $1; miscellaneous—material 
checker $1.11; stores helper $1.04 and $1.11: 
laboratory helpers $1 and $1.11; learners 95 
cents; agricultural chemicals division—$1 to 
$1.34. A working leader shall be paid 4 
cents per hour more than the highest 
scheduled hourly rate paid any employee in 
his group or section. 


Night shift differential: a premium of 5 
cents per hour shall be paid for work on 
evening shifts commencing between 2 p.m. 
and 9.59 p.m. and of 7 cents per hour for 
work on night shifts commencing between 
10 p.m. and 4.59 a.m. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the safety and 
health of employees. 


BrownspurGc, P.Q—CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED, AMMUNITION WORKS, AND 
UniteD MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 


District 50, Loca 13148. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
13, 1951, to February 12, 1952. Hither party 
may, on 10 days’ notice, require the other 
party to enter into negotiations for the 
renewal of the agreement within 2 months 
of the expiry date and both parties shall 
thereupon enter into such hegotiations in 
good faith and make every reasonable effort 
to secure such renewal. There shall be no 
discrimination, intimidation, interference. 
restraint or coercion with respect to any 
employee because of membership or non- 
membership in the union. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly union dues from the wages of all 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union; the authorization shall 
be revocable or, at the option of the 
employee, irrevocable. 


Hours: for day workers—8 hours and 48 
minutes per day Monday through Friday, a 
44-hour week: for shift workers—8 hours 
per day, alternately 5 and 6 days per week, 
an average of 44 hours per week. Over- 
time: time and one-half shall be paid for 
work in excess of the normal daily hours and 
double time for work on an employee’s 
regularly assigned day of rest and on 7 
specified paid holidays. 


Rest and wash-up periods: the company 
shall grant to all employees, except power 
house employees, one 12-minute and one 4- 
minute rest period during their normal daily 


hours of work and also 2 wash-up periods 
of 5 or 15 minutes each, depending on the 
department in which the employee is 
employed. 

The application of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Plans shall continue in respect of the 
employees in conformity with their general 
application throughout the company. 


Hourly wage rates_for certain classifica- 
tions: males—-group I: labourer, janitor I, 
primer sparker, crib attendant II 92 to 98 
cents; group II: serviceman B, production 
operator C, lapper II, pointer II, mixer and 
drier C 94 cents to $1.02; group III: pro- 
duction operator B, casemaker 97 cents to 
$1.05: group IV: serviceman A, crib atten- 
dant I, tractor operator, trades helper, truck 
driver, oiler 99 cents to $1.05; group V: 
toolsetter II, lapper I, pointer I $1 to $1.08; 
group VI: mixer and drier B, production 
operator A, chrome plater II, heat treat 
operator II, laboratory operator $1.03 to 
$1.12; group VII: toolsetter I, machinist 
III, tool inspector II, grinder operators, die 
reaming operator, lathe operators, carpenter 
II. painter, millwright II, pipefitter IT, tool- 
maker III, blacksmith $1.07 to $1.17; group 
VIII: armourer, electrician II, tool inspector 
I. carpenter I, millwright I, pipefitter I, 
mixer and drier A, bricklayer, plasterer $1.15 
to $1.26; group IX: chrome plater I, heat 
treat operator I, machinist II $1.20 to 
$1.31; group X: stationary engineer IT, elec- 
trician J. toolmaker II, welder $1.24 to 
§1.36; group XI: machinist I $1.34 to $1.45; 
group XIT: toolmaker I $1.39 to $1.50; group 
XIII: machine shop specialist $1.43 to $1.60. 
Females—group I: production operator F, 
crib attendant IV 63 to 70 cents; group II: 
production operator E, janitor II, crib 
attendant III 66 to 73 cents; group III: 
production operator D. technical operator IT 
70 to 78 cents; group IV: technical operator 
I 74 to 85 cents; group V: tool inspector 
III 74 to 90 cents. The above rates represent 
increases of 8 cents per hour for males and 
5 cents per hour for females over previous 
rates. 

Shift differential: a premium of 5 cents per 
hour will apply to regularly scheduled shifts 
which start between 3 p.m. and 3 a.m. 

Provision is made for a Plant Advisory 
Committee, seniority rights, grievance pro- 
cedure and the health and safety of 
employees. 


Service 

Business and Personal 

EDMONTON, ALTA—CERTAIN _ LICENSED 
HOTELS AND BEVERAGE DISPENSERS’ 


INTERNATIONAL UNION, LOCAL 579. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1950, to October 31, 1951, and _ there- 
after from year to year, subject to 30 days’ 

Union security: all employees covered by 
notice. 
this agreement shall be members of the 
union in good standing. All beverage room 
employees shall be hired through the union 
office. When there are no beverage dis- 
pensers suitable to the employer available, 
he may hire a suitable person who is not 
a union member; the latter must apply for 
membership in the union within 15 days 
after commencing work. All spare beverage 
room employees must carry a union work 
permit, duly stamped for the current month. 

Check-off: the employers shall deduct union 
dues from the pay of all employees who so 
request and remit same to the union; the 
order to deduct union dues shall continue in 
force for a period of 3 months and there- 
after until revoked by the employee. 

Hours: the normal working week shall be 
44 hours to be divided into 6 working days. 
Overtime: time and one-half shall be paid 
for all overtime and for work on 9 specified 
paid holidays. No shift shall be split more 
than once and in no case for a period of 
more than one hour. Shifts shall be 
arranged so that all employees shall get at 
least one night off during each week. 

Vacations with pay: after 1 year’s service 
1 week, after 2 years’ service 2 weeks and 
after 10 years’ service 3 weeks. 

Weekly wage rates: tapmen $51; waiters, 


glass washers $45; sparemen $1.05 (per 
hour). All other beverage room employees, 
members of the union, shall receive an 


increase in proportion to that received by 
the above classifications. Men who work on 
2. jobs, such as waiter and tapman, shall be 
paid at the higher classification rate. 

Uniforms: employees who are required to 
wear uniforms or special apparel during 
working hours shall have same supplied, 
laundered and kept in proper repair by the 
employers free of any charge to the 
employees. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the repeal 
of one agreement, the extension of one new 
agreement and the amendment of eight 
others. In addition to those summarized 
below, they include: the amendment of the 
agreements for barbers and hairdressers at 
Sherbrooke and at Three Rivers gazetted 
February 24, and the amendment of the 
agreements for retail stores at Windsor and 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 


of Labour to have the terms of the agreement 
which concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
and certain other conditions made binding through- 
out the province or within a certain district on 
all employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application with or 
without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement 
is administered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour Gazerrp, January, 1949, page 65. Proceed- 
ings under this Act and earlier legislation have 
been noted in the Lasour GaAzeTTE monthly since 
June, 1934. 
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for hospitals and charitable institution 
employees at St. Hyacinthe in the issue of 
March 17. 

Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments for the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry in the province and for the build- 
ing trades at Joliette and at Sherbrooke 
were gazetted February 24. Requests for 
amendments to the agreements for tavern 
employees and for the glass processing 
industry at Quebec, for the building trades 
at Hull, for barbers and hairdressers at 
Three Rivers and at Montreal and for 
clockmakers in the eastern townships were 
gazetted March 3. A request for a first 
agreement for retail gasoline sales estab- 
lishments at Chicoutimi and requests for 
amendments to the agreements for the 
building trades at Chicoutimi and for retail 
stores at Mégantic in the issue of March 10. 
A request for a new agreement for the sheet 
metal fabricating industry at Montreal and 
requests for amendments to the agreements 
for the men’s and boys’ clothing industry 
and for the corrugated paper box industry 
in the province, and for the building trades 
at St. Jean und Iberville were all gazetted 
March 17. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain Joint committees and others approv- 
ing the levy of assessment on the parties 
to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable Foods 
BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated February 15, 
and gazetted February 24, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 63). 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the city 
of Quebec, the city of Lévis, and within a 
radius of 35 miles from their limits with 
the exception of those municipalities within 
the county of Dorchester. 


Textile and Clothing 


Dress MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated March 7, and 
gazetted March 17, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1946, p. 627, July, p. 930, Sept.. p. 1249, 
Nov., p. 1583; April, 1948, p. 332; May, 1949, 
p. 604; Jan., 1950, p. 77, and previous issues). 

Cost-of-living bonus: all employees, with 
the exception of homeworkers and_ those 


apprentices earning less than 50 cents per 


hour, whether working on a time work or 
a piece-work basis, will receive a_ cost-of- 
living bonus of 74 cents per hour in addi- 
tion to their prevailing wages. Homeworkers 
will receive as a cost-of-living bonus an addi- 
tional sum equal to 15 per cent of their 
earnings as provided for in the present agree- 
ment. Apprentices earning less than 50 cents 
per hour will receive a cost-of-living bonus 
of 5 cents per hour. 
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All employers must file a report to the 
Joint Committee for the Dress Industry of 
the Province of Quebec showing separately 
all payments of cost-of-living bonuses to all 
employees governed by the provisions of the 
present agreement. 


Employers bound by those clauses of a 
lease and hire of work with their employees, 
either verbally or in writing, before or after 
the coming into force of the present agree- 
ment, which provides for higher wages than 
those fixed in the present agreement, must 
maintain such higher wages and rates, with 
respect to those employees with whom such 
agreements were made. 


Metal Products 


CLOCKMAKERS, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated February 8, 
and gazetted February 24, repeals the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April, 1948, p. 333, Nov., p. 1246). 


SHEET MetaL MANurFAcTuURING, MonTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated February 21, 
and gazetted March 10, extends the term of 
the previous Orders in Council, for this 
industry (L.G., Aug., 1950, p. 1185; March, 
1951, p. 358) to May 1, 1951. 


GARAGE EMPLOYEES, SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated March land 
gazetted March 17, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between the 
Automobile Dealers’ Association of the 
Hastern Townships and “I’Association des 
Employés de l’Auto-Voiture des Cantons de 
Est”, affiliated to the National Metal 
Workers’ Federation and to the CCCL. 

This agreement to be in effect from March 
17, 1951, until March 16, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
The agreement governs professional em- 
ployers, artisans and employees, including 
stockroom clerks and janitors in garages, 
parking grounds, scrapping yards and 
machine shops. 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises the city 
of Sherbrooke and all municipalities within 
a radius of 10 miles from its limits. 

Hours for garages, machine shops, serap- 
ping yards and parking grounds—9 hours per 
day distributed between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
Monday through Friday, between 7 a.m. and 
12 noon on Saturday, regular week of 49 
hours; stockroom clerks 52 hours per week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work 
after 6 p.m. Monday through Friday and for 
work on Saturday afternoon; double time 
for work on Sunday (except service men ) 
and for work on any of 12 specified holidays. 
All employees will be entitled to double time 
for work performed on their weekly day of 
rest. Overtime for stockroom clerks shall 
commence only after the regular work week 
of 52 hours. 


Paid holidays: employees engaged on a 
weekly basis are entitled to 12 specified paid 
holidays but those employees engaged on an 
hourly basis shall only receive pay for 2 of 
the specified 12 holidays, New Year’s Day 
and Christmas Day. If New Year’s Day and 
Christmas Day fall on Sunday, the following 
Monday will be observed. 


Minimum hourly and weekly wage rates: 
journeymen wheelwrights, machinists, elec- 
tricians, mechanics, — glaziers, painters, 
upholstery cleaners, dyers, vulcanizers, wheel 


aligners, motor tune-up and brake repair 
specialists, welders, radiator repairers, body- 
men, blacksmiths, upholsterers and testers 
from 75 cents to 85 cents per hour; greaser 
and service man from 55 to 65 cents per 
hour; apprentices in all categories—(16 to 
20 years of age) from 30 cents per hour in 
first year to 55 cents in fourth year, (20 to 
26 years of age) from 50 cents in the first 
year to 65 cents in the fourth year; stock- 
room clerk in garages-—-manager $45 per 
week, assistant manager $37 per week, 
apprentices from $15 per week in first year 
to $30 per week in fourth year; janitor $30 
per week. Wage rates higher than the 
minimum rates established by this agree- 
ment shall not be reduced after its coming 
into force. 

Vacation with pay: one week after one 
year of continuous service (May 1 of one year 
to April 30 of the next) for the same 
employer; one-half day for each calendar 
month of service to those employed less than 
one year. Vacation pay shall be equal to 
the wages an employee would have earned 
during his vacation period (if he is paid on 
a weekly basis) or 2 per cent of the wages 
earned during the period of service entitling 
him to his vacation if he is paid on any 
other basis. Upon termination of service an 
employee is entitled to the remuneration pay- 
able to him at the time of his taking the 
vacation to which he has a right, if he has 
not taken such vacation, or 2 per cent of 
the wages earned by him after May 1 pre- 
ceeding the date of his departure. 

The terms of this agreement also include 
provisions governing apprenticeship regula- 
tions, uniforms and tools. Home work is 
prohibited. 


Construction 
BUILDING TRADES, CHICOUTIMI AND DISTRICT. 


An Order in Council, dated March 7, and 
gazetted March 17, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Jan., 1948, p. 51, April, p. 334, Aug..p..372; 
Aug., 1949, p. 987; Aug., 1950, p. 1185, Nov., 
p. 1904; March, 1951, p. 358, and previous 
issues). 


Minimum hourly and weekly wage rates for 
the building trades at Chicoutimi are shown 
in the accompanying table. The minimum 
rates for zones I, II and III shall be in effect 
from November 15, 1950, and those rates for 
gone I-A from January 1, 1951. (The 
minimum rates for zones I, II and III are 
5 cents per hour higher than those rates 
previously in effect as provided for by a 
cost-of-living wage adjustment published in 
the LABouR GAZETTE issue of August, 1949, 
p. 967). (The minimum rates of zone I-A, 
effective January 1, 1951, represent a wage 
increase of 5 cents per hour over those rates 
previously in effect as provided for in an 
amendment published in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE issue of March, 1951, p. 358, as well 
as in the present amendment.) 


Cost-of-living wage adjustment: in zones if 
TI and III the rates shown in the accom- 
panying table shall be adjusted according to 
the fluctuations of the Federal cost-of-living 
index as follows: taking 170 points (pre- 
viously 160) as a calculation basis: for each 
10 point increase or decrease in the cost-of- 
living index the hourly minimum rates shall 
be 5 cents per hour higher or lower, as the 
case may be. 


Minimum Hourly and Weekly Wage Rates for the Building Trades at Chicoutimi 
and District 


Trades 
Lela te eeh, Petal ieia Wiad ots a) sid'+ sisi sesetng See oe 
PrickaVer Sets. + Valelsiiges iw nabrelegrotals 
Carpenter-joiner .......ee cece eee e cere eens 
Fireman, steam boiler.........-+-+++ee++0% 
Sie set TiVGTae. fies Folcteieioclle «i Sie & divignet-re > Sot he 
Steam shovel fireman..........eeeeeeeeeees 
Horse driver one or two horses......--+++> 


Roofer (slate, tile, asbestos, composition)... 
FG LITOTAT Mee Gis wv < oo cxsipeapeveie’ t= aiegtynns Aree 
Electrician (line man).......-.++++e+eeee: 
NG AV Claes cota alles, <0 sues ghee oe sege, oa tan enna 
Wement HMISNED |. sos sess eye oes weitere 
MO VMOU oe ce le te Oere deny sc etees Sone ae ae ei 
Blacksmith (drill sharpener operator)...... 
Blacksmith on ordinary construction....... 
Watchman—boiler-fireman 
Field-watchman (night or day) the number 

of working hours will be that required 

by the concern, per WEEK HME Sis oi acetals 
Pete MMi se wyatt ninja toe iets wie = teresa ois 
Kettleman 
Common labourer ....---+ssseeesstercece? 


e116 6 O16 6 6.6 0) « 0 (2 8) s\6 8 
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ance) 
Bulldozer operator .......-s-e+seeescenees 
Engineman-compressor, mixer. of all kinds.. 
Crane operator—steam, gasoline, electricity, 
ou, 40r? 
BT eT EER cas = Sls akan odes) Pee ante bee 
Pe RBACLE UTES Gs Lie fu- Shae bi sheke alee eal leteldositrl #8 gi sin diel 
PTO CPA LIISA. ae oi eisce Sate = er cles Wel ers 
PNET PCLIILTELS sens Leicaths ogo GisKelecieyais fee Sk<lacss 2's ot 
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Hourly and Weekly Wage Rates 


Zones 
I I- II III 
$ 0.95 $ 0.90 $ 0.85 $ 0.75 
L325 1.20 1215 1.05 
1.15 1.10 1.05 0.95 
1.00 0.95 0.90 0.80 
0.95 0.90 0.85 0.75 
1.05 1.00 0.95 0.85 
0.95 0.90 0.85 0.75 
1.05 1.00 0.95 0.85 
1.10 1.05 1.00 0.90 
1.05 1.00 0.95 0.85 
1.10 1.05 1.00 0.90 
1305 1.00 0.95 0.85 
1.00 0.95 0.90 0.80 
1295 1.20 125 1.05 
1205 1.00 0.95 0.85 
0.95 0.90 0.85 0.75 
32520 32.20 32200 32.20 
1.05 1.00 0.95 0.85 
1.00 0.95 0.90 0.80 
0.90 0.85 0.80 0.70 
1.28 1.20 1.15 L305 
Pero 1.10 1.05 0.95 
1215 Talo 1.05 0.95 
1.00 0.95 0.90 0.80 
1.20 15 0.95 0.85 
1720 pe 1.00 0.90 
1220 ae als: 1.05 0.95 
1.20 TeT5 Lad5 1.05 


Minimum Hourly and Weekly Wage Rates for the Building Trades at Chicoutimi 
and District—Concluded 


Trades ; 
Engineman—steam, gasoline, electricity, oil 
BNGVElS). Ve ate w setete Seles Aone a eee 
Enoineman; pumps of allikindse. ween ee 
Millwright (co ee eee te | eee ee ee 
Ornamental iron and bronze worker........ 
Panter .Chane es oaase eet 4) ee eee ee 
Painter Psp rayevma nl... sate ae eee 
Painter working outside, higher than 45 feet, 
rlecoratorrand: Gilder. 03. & eden eee 
Rigsterert dost. fide the hee eee ee 
Plasterer’s helper: 
LSUPINOT blag s 2S. oie cieveihe Ry: ees Ste neta eter cree: 
Biel SOI, eke ee We nad Vee eer 
PRG TORECETIAL 26 fie ee 5k Ate ee ooh eee hae 
Pdumberdaad ‘papetittern).. ga aue eee kee 
Junior journeyman (one year)............. 
Watenicartier sce: Shearer. Seen 
Concrete metal bracing erectOras<.¢4¢erns te 
sprinklerHitter) . op tek Se. Ree ites oe 
Lather “(wood form metal) ..taen ae ete leear 
Marble setter +) .o82% mast: eee ee 
Terrazzo ‘layer oy git ahha ee ee 
Pen SebECT « +: ac Rex aty eee cee chen Ter eae eae 


Steel bracing erector and worker (field):... 
Ennoleum layer? Le Aa ee eee ae 
Preight elevator *¢perators.. of. ee 
Ghecker) (per “wedi te an, Ae SO ee 
Powderman 
Weelder ri. 0 Lean cdt eCeee e ee 
Granite cutter 25.5 ss ek ms eee Ae ene 
Paper hanger 9 eee a) ee a 
AGE POINLeYt: {Ales A, ee ee, Me 


1 0), ol Kaige ieley a) (8) 18 ew ihy oleae take a peli elislin Gets ta lel e 


Industrial Standards Acts, ete. 


Hourly and Weekly Wage Rates 


Zones 
I I-A 10a Iil 
Iw Ihe PX53 1.20 eich 
1 Os: 100 0.95 0.85 
1.05 1.00 0.95 0.85 
LOS 1.00 0.95 0.85 
1 (655 1.00 0.95 0.85 
1 atOG: 1.00 0.95 0.85 
TEE AKG) TeeLO 05 0.95 
425 (he PXe) 1.45 EOS 
0.75 
0.80 
sae 0.85 oats KE ie 
WADE: NA 75) 0.95 0.85 
0.95 and 0.85 is hss 
OL7 0.70 0.65 0.55 
1.00 0.95 0.90 0.80 
eae 130 E25 Lea 
1.00 0.95 0.90 0.80 
LEAK 1.05 1.00 0.90 
1.10 105) 1.00 0.90 
1.10 1.05 1.00 0.90 
iO 0.95 0.90 0.80 
LOS 
P05 
35.00 24h. ciee | HO 
Lhe Ine) 1.05 0.95 
a2 ie aS 1.05 
nals) JA 1KO 1S 1.00 
L205 1.00 0.95 0.85 
1.05 WOW 0.95 0.85 
haope 1 25 0.95 0.85 
35.00 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved By 
Provincial Orders in Council in Ontario and Saskatehewan 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include seven new 
schedules, all summarized below. 


*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta— 
legislation provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, eall a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is for 
the purpose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of nego- 
tiating minimum rates of wages and maximum 
hours of work. A schedule of wages and hours 
of Jabour drawn up at such a conference, if the 
Minister considers that it has been agreed to by a 
proper and _ sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all zones 
designated by the Minister. The Minister may also: 
establish an advisory committee for every zone to 
which a schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions’ of the Act and the regulations. 
References to the summaries of these Acts and to 
amendments to them are given in the Lasour 
Gazette, April 1950, page 518. 
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ONTARIO 


Construction 


PAINTERS, OTTAWA. 


An Order in Council, dated February 8, 
and gazetted February 24, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for the painting 
and decorating industry in the Ottawa zone, 
to be in effect from March 6, 1951, “during 
pleasure”. 


Hours remain unchanged and are as 
follows: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week from November 1 to March 
31 inclusive; 8 per day, Monday through 
Friday, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week during 
the rest of the year. Where work is of 
such a nature that it cannot be done during 
the regular working day and if the employee 
does not work more than 8 hours in any 
night-shift, the work may be done at night 
and such work shall be known as night work. 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half; 
double time on Saturday in the winter 
months. on Saturday afternoon in the 
summer months, on Sunday and on 5 specified 
holidays. No overtime work, with the 
exception of one hour to be performed imme- 


diately following the working period of a 
regular working day, shall be performed 
without a permit from the advisory com- 
mittee. No permit for overtime work on a 
holiday shall be issued except in cases where 
life or property is in danger or where repairs 
on buildings must be done in order to 
prevent loss of employment to those persons 
regularly employed therein. (Provisions 
governing overtime are similar to those 
previously in effect.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
from $1.25 to $1.37 for spray-painting and 
from $1.10 to $1.22 per hour for all other 
work; an additional 10 cents per hour is 
paid for night work. The advisory com- 
mittee may fix a specal lower minimum rate 
for handicapped workers. 


BuILDING LABOURERS, OTTAWA. 


An Order in Council, dated February 8, 
and gazetted February 24, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for labourers 
in the Ottawa zone, to be in effect from 
March 6, 1951, “during pleasure”. 

Minimum hourly wage rates remain 
unchanged and are as follows: 61 cents per 
hour, but when an employee is a helper to 
a bricklayer or plasterer he shall be paid 75 
cents per hour. The advisory committee may 
fix a lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 


PAINTERS AND DECORATORS, TORONTO. 


An Order in Council, dated February 8, 
and gazetted February 24, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the painting 
and decorating industry in the Toronto zone, 
to be in effect from March 6, 1951, “during 
pleasure”. 

This schedule is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., Feb., 1950, p. 210), 
with the following exceptions:— 

Overtime: one hour of overtime work may 
be done immediately following the working 
period of a regular work day without permis- 
sion of the advisory committee. Except in 
cases of extreme necessity where life or 
property is in danger or where repairs on 
buildings must be done in order to prevent 
loss of employment to those persons regularly 
employed therein, no permit will be issued 
for overtime work on Saturdays, Sundays, or 
7 specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for work per- 
formed during the regular working period 
and for night work are increased from $1.35 
to $1.50 (to and including April 30, 1951), 
and shall be further increased to -$1.55 on 
and after May 1, 1951. 


PLUMBERS, WINDSOR. 

An Order in Council, dated February 8, 
and gazetted February 24, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for plumbers 
in the Windsor zone, to be in effect from 
March 6, 1951, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week as formerly in effect. 

Overtime: double time for overtime and 
for all work on Saturdays, Sundays and 
8 specified holidays. However, overtime 1s 
payable at the regular rate for work on 
emergency repairs between 8 a.m. and 
12 noon on Saturday, where the owner of 
the shop does not work on emergency repairs 
and does not employ more than one journey- 
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man mechanic on the emergency repairs. 
No overtime work to be performed without 
a permit from the advisory committee. 

Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.75 to $1.85 per hour. Men working 
on night shift will be paid 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. The advisory committee may 
fix a lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 


ELECTRICAL WorRKERS, LONDON. 

An Order in Council, dated February 8. 
and gazetted February 24, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the electrical 
construction and repair industry in _ the 
London zone, to be in effect from March 6, 
1951, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday. 
a 40-hour week. (Weekly hours are reduced 
by 4.) Where work is carried on in 2 or 
more shifts, employees shall be deemed to be 
employed during a regular working day 
where an employee does not work more than 
8 hours in any 24-hour period (this work to 
be known as shift work). 

Overtime: as previously in effect all over- 
time is payable at double time, except that 
not more than one hour’s overtime may be 
added immediately following a regular work- 
ing day and paid for at time and one-half. 
Except in cases of extreme necessity where 
life or property is in danger or where repairs 
on buildings must be done in order to prevent 
loss of employment to those persons regularly 
employed therein, no permit will be issued 
by the advisory committee for work on 
Saturdays, Sundays, or 8 specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
from $1.15 (L.G., June, 1947, p. 827) to $1.65 
per hour. Men working on night shifts will 
be paid 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours of work. 
The advisory committee may fix a lower 
minimum rate for handicapped workers. 


ELECTRICAL WorkERS, OSHAWA AND WHITBY. 
An Order in Council, dated February 8, 
and gazetted February 24, makes binding the 
terms of a first schedule for the electrical 
repair and construction industry in the 
Oshawa and Whitby zone, to be in effect 
from March 6, 1951, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Where work 
is performed in 2 or more shifts, employees 
shall be deemed to be employed during a 
regular working day where an employee does 
not work more than 8 hours in any 24-hour 
period (this work to be known as shift 
work). Where 2 or more shifts are worked 
on the same job, only one shift shall be a 
day .shift. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work per- 
formed during the 4-hour period immediately 
following the working period of a regular 
work day; double time for all other overtime 
and for work on Sunday and 8 specified 
holidays. Except for one hour of overtime 
work to be done immediately following the 
working period of a regular working day no 
overtime work shall be performed without a 
permit from the advisory committee. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.30 per 
hour. Men who work on night shift will be 
paid 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. The 
advisory committee may fix a lower minimum 
rate for handicapped workers. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 
Manufacturing 


Vegetable Products 
BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, REGINA. 


An Order in Council, dated February 13, 
and gazetted February 24, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for the baking 
industry at Regina and within a radius of 5 
miles, to be in effect during pleasure. 


Hours remain unchanged at 8 per day, 42 
hours in a week. 


Overtime: all work performed in excess of 
8 hours in any one day or 42 hours in any 
one week will be considered as overtime. 
Every employee who works on any of the 
specified holidays shall be paid one day’s 
wages at his regular rate and, in addition, 
one and one-half times his regular rate of 
wages for every hour or part of an hour 
during which he works. (The overtime rate 
of time and one-half for work performed in 
excess of regular daily or weekly hours which 
formed a provision of the former schedule is 
not mentioned in the present schedule.) 


Minimum weekly wage rates: doughmen 
$43, doughmen’s helper $36; ovenman, bench 
and machine hands, bread wrapper, receiver, 
stableman $38; bakers’ helpers and bread 
racker, bread wrapper’s helper, stableman’s 
helper $32; finishers, cake wrapper, box 
makers, cake shop dishwasher (female) $28; 
female help in cake shops (doing bench work 


over half time), female on cake depositor and 
doughnut machine, female cake shipper $30; 
shippers, utility man (second class) $34; 
janitor $35; engineer’s helper $40; truck 
driver $36; utility man (first class) $39. 
(In most cases the above rates are $2 per 
week higher than those previously in effect.) 
A $22.50 basic wage rate per week (pre- 
viously $21) shall be paid to all regular 
salesmen plus 5 per cent wholesale and 10 
per cent retail on all sales of cakes and 
pastry, and 4 cent wholesale and 1 cent retail 
per loaf on all bread sales; guaranteed 
weekly wage rate of $35. Relief outside 
salesmen receive a minimum of $36.50 per 
week (previously $32); salesmen in training 
$30 per week for a period of 4 weeks (pre- 
viously $27), thereafter $35 per week instead 
of $32 as formerly in effect. Part-time 
employees shall be paid 10 cents per hour 
above the pro rata rate. New employees will 
begin at 10 per cent less than the rates 
shown above for their classification and will 
reach the high rate after 6 months as follows: 
10 per cent less during the first 3 months, 
5 per cent less during the second 3 months 
and at the end of 6 months the prevailing 
rate. Night workers receive a bonus of 5 
cents per hour. Female employees perform- 
ing the duties of a male shall be paid wages 
equal to 100 per cent (previously 90 per 
cent) of the classification of said work. All 
employees not governed by any classification 
in this schedule shall be paid at the rate of 
wages provided for under the Minimum Wage 
Board Order. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
- for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
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in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current in 
the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazerve for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared 
and Contracts Awarded during February 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of February the 
Department of Labour prepared 224 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 68 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 


The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
and subcontractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where, during 
the continuance of the work such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation, 
by agreements between employers and 
employees in the district or by changes in 
prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were ‘awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
ASTIGMtUresi. & fs, Sues: -2227:460.25 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. Fn yee LOPS A By: 29,311,881.40 
Ose Oiice wie one. 12 80,656.34 
TUG tat eae. i! 3,564.00 


(3) Arrears of Wages 


During the month of February the sum 
of $21,353.68 was collected from 3 employers 
who had failed to pay the wages required 
by the labour conditions attached to their 
contracts. This amount was distributed by 
the Department to the 252 employees 
concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules 


Awarded During February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and hours of labour not in excess of 
8 per day and 44 per week, and also 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any question which may arise with 
regard thereto.) 


Canadian Commercial Corporation 


Greenwood N S: Babine & Taylor, reha- 
bilitation of bldg No 12, RCAF Station. 
Longueuil P Q: Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, 
repairs to frame bldgs Nos 1-11 incl, Artillery 
Proof Establishment. Centralia Ont: John 
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St Clair Painting & Decorating Co, interior 
painting of various bldgs, RCAF Station. 
Hamilton Ont: Canadian Engineering & Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, alterations to coach house, 
RCAF Reserve Squadron. COalgary Alta: 
T Eaton Co (Western) Ltd, laying of 
linoleum in various huts, Currie Barracks. 
Edmonton Alta: Axel Johnson Construction 
Ltd, sub-floor repairs to various bldgs, 
NWAC. 


Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation 


Dartmouth N S: Trynor Construction Co 
Ltd, clearing, grading, water & sewer drain- 
age, HMCS “Shearwater”. Halifax N S: 
J D Brenner & Son,* installation of hot 
water heating system. Trenton N S: Cameron 
Contracting Ltd,* repairs to foundation walls. 
Tufts Cove N S: Irving & Vacherease, exten- 
sion to water & sewage system. Saint John 
N B: Industrial Insulators Ltd, application 
of fire retardant paint; Lloyd R Mawhinney 
Ltd,* installation of 180 sink rims in apt 
bldgs; George Mabee,* elimination of defi- 
ciencies; George Mabee,* elimination of 
deficiencies. Valcartier P Q: Community 
Enterprises Ltd, construction of 61 houses 
& ground services. Ajax Ont: Albert Loiselle 
& Fils Enrg,* elimination of deficiencies; 
Smith Doors,* elimination of deficiencies; 
Taylor Engineering & Const Co, installation 
of ash handling equipment; Griffith & Crane 
Const Co,* surface treatment course. Wing- 
ham Ont: Carl Henry,* elimination of defi- 
ciencies. Vancouver B O: Monarch Con- 
struction Co Ltd,* maintenance of roads, 
lanes & drains: Biltmore Construction Co 
Ltd, building of sidewalks; Pyke & White 
Cong n Co, building of streets & side- 
walks. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Summerside P FE I: M F Shurman Co, 
construction of VHF/DF bldg; M F Shurman 
Co, rehabilitation & cubicling of barrack 
blocks. Dartmouth N S: CNR,* construction 
of railway siding. Chatham N B: Foster 
Wheeler Ltd,* erection two steam generating 
units. Bagotville P Q: Foster Wheeler Ltd.” 
erection two steam generating units. St 
Hubert P Q: Foster Wheeler Ltd,* erection 
two steam generating units; J A Quintin, 
cubicling & rehabilitation of barrack blocks. 
Camp Borden Ont: F D Howie Construction 
Co Ltd, enbicling & rehabilitation of barrack 
blocks. Gloucester Ont: S E Farley & Son, 
extension & accommodation, naval radio 
station. Kingston Ont: Weather System Ltd, 
installation of air-conditioning in lecture 
rooms in education bldg, RMC. North Bay 
Ont: Foster Wheeler Ltd,* erection two 
steam generating units. Ottawa Ont: 
Taggart Construction Ltd, cubicling Beaver 
Barracks. Rivers Man: Peter Leitch Con- 
struction Co Ltd, cubicling & rehabilitation 
of barrack blocks. Edmonton Alta: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, cubicling & rehabilita- 
tion of barrack blocks. 


Department of Public Works 


Bonavista Nfld: North Shore Construction 
Co Ltd, erection of public bldg. Naufrage 
P EI: H J Phillips & Son, breakwater 
extension. Souris P EH I: Canadian Dredge 
& Dock Co Ltd, reconstruction, improvements 
& dredging at railway wharf. Oaribou N S: 
Warren (Maritimes) Ltd, paving of road & 
portion of wharf, ferry terminal. Halifax 
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N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, increased 
accommodation for Sick Mariners’ Clinic, 
Pier 21. North Sydney N S: Robb Engineer- 
ing Works Ltd, enlargement of dock & 
terminal facilities (transit shed), Canadian 
Government Railways. Upper Port Latour 
N S: Mosher & Rawding, harbour improve- 
ments. Chapeau P Q: Dominion Bridge Co 
Ltd, steel sidewalk on bridge over the 
Ottawa River. Havre St Pierre P ; 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
improvements. Lacolle (Blackpool) Pais 
J J Shea & Co Ltd, construction of bus 
terminal & examining warehouse bldg. 
Montreal P Q: J J Shea & Co Ltd, con- 
struction of a new garage, Queen Mary 


Hospital. Pointe au Pic P Q: North Shore 
Construction Co, wharf reconstruction & 
enlargement. Tadoussac P Q: McNamara 


Construction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. 
Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co, con- 
struction of annex to bldg “C”, Booth St; 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co Ltd, installation of 
coal handling & accessory equipment, Central 
Heating Plant, Cliff St. Virginia Beach 
Ont: Fred Gauvreau, construction of wharf. 
Toronto Ont: Toronto Dry Dock Co Ltd, 
docking, repairing, painting, etc, steel hopper 
scow, PWD No 53; Automatic Sprinkler Co 


of Canada Ltd, installation of automatic 
sprinklers, Red Chevron Hospital; C Vice 
Peters Co Ltd, installation of automatic 


sprinklers, Divadale Hospital. Winnipeg 
Man: John Plaxton Co Ltd, installation of 
automatic sprinklers, Veterans’ Home, 


Academy Road. Douglas B C: Beaver Con- 
struction Co, construction of customs & 
immigration bldgs. Vancouver B C: Gilpin- 
Nash Ltd, improvements, North Arm bank 
protection, Fraser River; Allan & Viner Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations for UIC, 
Catelli Bldg; B C Marine Engineers & Ship- 
builders Ltd,* docking, cleaning, painting & 
repairing dredge PWD No 305 “King 
Edward” & plant; Burrard Dry Dock Co 
Lid,* docking, cleaning, painting & repairing 
dredge PWD No 303 “Fruhling”. 


Department of Transport 


Goose Bay Labrador: Terminal Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of low frequency 
antenna system. Gore Bay Ont: Percy 
Harper & Sons, construction of a power 
house, airport. Regina Sask: Bird Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of a power house. 
St John’s Nfld: Newfoundland Shipyards 
Ltd,* construction of a workboat for Marine 
Agency. St Laurent P Q: Chantier Mari- 
time de St-Laurent Ltee,* construction of 
steel landing craft, self-propelled for Quebec 
Marine Agency. Sorel P Q: Roelofson 
Elevator Co Ltd,* erection of freight 
elevator for workshop. 





PROFIT SHARING 
(Concluded from page 670) 

direct. correlation between his own effort 
and the profit bonus he receives. If the 
main objective is to increase productivity 
of labour rather than to promote collabora- 
tion between management and labour, 
incentive payment systems which directly 
relate wage payments to the worker’s 


output would appear preferable to profit- 
sharing. 

“Briefly, the very essence of profit-sharing 
is the philosophy of joint employer- 
employee collaboration in the task of 
production; and it can work successfully 
only when the emphasis is on the basic 
philosophy and not on the other material 
gains which it is likely to bring in its 
iain,” 








Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Canada Labour Relations Board order revoking certification 
of the Canadian Seamen’s Union was upheld in the Supreme Court 


of Ontario, 


The Quebec Superior Court set aside an injunction which had 
restrained a council of arbitration from deciding a question 
arising out of the hours provision of a collective agreement. 


In the United States Supreme Court, the Wisconsin Public 
Utility Anti-Strike Act was held unconstitutional in that it was 
im conflict with the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Application of Canadian Seamen’s Union 
for Court review of decertification order 
dismissed. 


The High Court of Justice of Ontario, in 
a judgment delivered on February 23, 
dismissed the application of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union for a Court order quashing 
the order of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board revoking its certification. The Board 
on December 7, 1950, had found that the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union was no longer 
entitled to certification as bargaining agent 
for a unit of employees of Branch Lines 
Limited, Sorel, Quebec, on the ground that 
it was not a trade union within the meaning 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act (L.G., 1951, p. 190). 

The Canadian Seamen’s Union requested 
the Court to review the Board’s order on 
the following grounds: (a) that the Board 
had no jurisdiction to make the revoking 
order; (b) that the Board had no power 
to order decertification for the reasons 
given; (c) that there was no evidence 
before the Board on which it could make 
the order; and (d) that the order was 
contrary to and constituted a denial or 
violation of natural justice. 

Mr. Justice Barlow, in giving the reasons 
for decision, reviewed the action taken by 
the Canada Labour Relations Board. On 
July 6 Branch Lines Limited made applica- 
tion to the Board for an order revoking the 
certification of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union which had been in effect since 
November 20, 1947. This application came 
before the Board for hearing on August 9, 
1950, with counsel for both parties present. 
The Board reserved its decision and on 
November 9, 1950, its Chief Executive 
Officer wrote to the solicitor for the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union stating that the Board 
had decided to accept as evidence a certain 
white paper of the British Government, and 


further stating that the Board was pre- 
pared to receive any written representations 
which the Canadian Seamen’s Union wished 
to submit. The letter was acknowledged 
but no representations were made. On 
December 7, 1950, the Board issued a 
unanimous judgment with reasons, revoking 
the certification. Mr. Justice Barlow held 
that the Board had proceeded in accordance 
with the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in good faith and in a 
fair manner. 

The law is well settled that the Board 
must proceed within the four corners of 
the Act, and it must proceed fairly, in 
good faith and give the parties an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. After a careful 


perusal of all the steps taken it appears 
to me that this was done. 


The Court noted that the Act “gives the 
Board the widest possible latitude as to the 
evidence and information which it may 
receive and accept”. The Act provides 
that :—- 

58. (5) The Board shall have the powers 


of commissioners under Part I of the 
Inquiries Act. 


(6) The Board may receive and accept 
such evidence and information on oath, 
affidavit or otherwise as in its discretion 
it may deem fit and proper whether 
admissible as evidence in a court of law 
or not. 


Counsel for the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
argued that unless a decertification order 
can be made under Section 11 of the Act 
it cannot be made. Section 11 permits the 
Board to revoke certification where, in the 
opinion of the Board, a bargaining agent no 
longer represents a majority of employees 
in the unit for which it was certified. In 
this case the Board found that the material 
before it did not show that the applicant 
no longer represented the majority of the 
employees in the bargaining unit, and the 
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Board did not purport to base its order on 
Section 11. The Board’s order was made on 
the ground that the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union was not an organization of employees 
formed for the purpose of regulating rela- 
tions between employers and employees. 


Mr. Justice Barlow pointed out that, 
when making an order for certification, the 
Board must decide (1) that the organiza- 
tion applying is a “trade union” as defined 
in the Act (“any organization of employees 
formed for the purpose of regulating rela- 
tions between employers and employees” 
but not including an employer-dominated 
organization) and (2) that it represents a 
majority of the employees. The Act 
(Section 61) further provides that if in any 
proceeding before the Board a question 
arises as to whether an organization or 
association is a trade union, “the Board 
shall decide the question and its decision 
shall be final and conclusive for all the 
purposes of this Act”, and the Board may 
reconsider any decision or order and may 
vary or revoke a decision or order. The 
Board was, therefore, acting within its 
powers in reconsidering an earlier decision, 
in which the Canadian Seamen’s Union was 
found to be a trade union under the Act. 
Mr. Justice Barlow stated that it was not 
for the Court to consider the evidence on 
which the Board made the second order, 
holding that “the weight of the evidence is 
for the Board”. 

The Court concluded that “the Board 
had ample power under the Act to make 
the order in question in these proceedings”. 

Mr. Justice Barlow then dealt with the 
contention that the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union was not a “juridical entity” and was 
accordingly not entitled to bring the 
application before the Court. Stating that 
at common law a trade union has no right 
of action, he cited Society Brand Clothes 
Ltd. v. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America and Others (1931), SCR 321:— 

We must accordingly reach the con- 
clusion, that, while, under the prevailing 
policy, our legislation gives to wunincor- 
porated labour organizations a large 
measure of protection, they have no legal 
existence; they are not endowed with any 
distinct personality; they have no cor- 


porate entity; they constitute merely 
collectivities of persons. 


Therefore, the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
would have no right to bring the present 
proceeding unless it were given a status 
to bring the proceeding by reason of the 
terms of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. Section 45 of 
the Act provides that a union shall be a 
person for the specific purpose of a prose- 
cution for an offence, but the proceedings 
which may be taken by a union as such 
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are limited by the Act. Mr. Justice Barlow 
held that the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
was not a legal entity for the purposes of 
this motion, and had no legal right to 
bring the application. Canadian Seamen’s 
Union v. Canada Labour Relations Board 
and Branch Lines Limited, Ontario High 
Court of Justice, February 23, 1951. 


In the Quebec Superior Court a council 
of arbitration was held to have jurisdic- 
tion to deal with the performance or the 
non-performance of a term of a collective 
agreement. 

An injunction restraining a council of 
arbitration was set aside by the Superior 
Court of Quebec on May 5, 1950, on the 
grounds that the council had the right to 
adjudicate on the performance as well as 
on the existence of obligations arising out 
of a collective agreement. The term of 
the collective agreement at issue was the 
provision concerning hours. 

The case arose out of a dispute between 
a textile company and the union repre- 
senting a group of the company’s employees. 
A collective agreement had been in effect 
between the company and the union from 
September 1, 1948. A dispute arose out of 
the company’s reduction of hours during the 
period from February 28, 1949, to May 1, 
1949. The company maintained that a 
decline in orders had compelled it to reduce 
its output, and therefore the hours of work 
of certain of its employees. The union 
contended that the agreement guaranteed 
the employees a stated number of hours of 
work. The agreement provided for final 
decisions by arbitration in accordance with 
the Trade Disputes Act. 

After the union complained about the 
reduction of hours of work, a conciliation 
officer was appointed. He failed to effect 
a settlement, and, upon his recommenda- 
tion, a council of arbitration was established. 

The company and the union each nomin- 
ated a representative to the council of 
arbitration, and the two representatives 
agreed upon a chairman. The council of 
arbitration sat at different times, heard 
witnesses, held hearings at which both 
parties were represented by counsel, and 
finally received written briefs. On August 
17, 1949, the company asked for a reopening 
of the inquiry. The council on August 26, 
1949, refused to hear further evidence. 
The company applied for an injunction 
restraining the council of arbitration, which 
was granted on August 27, 1949. 

In contending that the council of arbi- 
tration had exceeded its jurisdiction, the 
company argued that the question which 
the council had to determine was whether 
the company had the right to reduce hours 
from February 28 to May 1, 1949. The 


company further contended that the ques- 
tion at issue was not a dispute within the 
meaning of the Trade Disputes Act, in that 
it had nothing to do with the performance 
or non-performance of a provision of the 
agreement. The question submitted to the 
council was simply whether an obligation 
existed. 

Mr. Justice Girouard, in giving the deci- 
sion of the Superior Court, found that the 
reduction of the hours of work affecting 
some of the employees had been the point 
at issue at the conciliation proceedings and 
at the hearings before the council of arbi- 
tration, and in neither case did the com- 
pany object to the procedure taken in 
accordance with the Trade Disputes Act. 
Both parties had been given every oppor- 
tunity to present their case before the 
council of arbitration. 

The Court further pointed out that the 
agreement contained clauses relating to 
hours of work and the parties were bound 
to refer any difference which might arise 
to final and binding arbitration. Where 
there is a written agreement, a council of 
arbitration is obliged to interpret the agree- 
ment with regard to the facts. 

The Court rejected the company’s appli- 
cation with costs. M. E. Binz Co. Ltd. v. 
Hon. Juge Pettigrew, et al et Syndicat 
National Catholique du Textile de Mont- 
magny Inc., Mis en cause, Rapports Judi- 
ciaires de Quebec (1951), CS Nos. 1 and 
2, 46. 


Wisconsin law prohibiting strikes in pub- 
lic utilities and substituting compulsory 
arbitration for the settlement of disputes 
found to be invalid by the United States 
Supreme Court. 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a decision given by Chief Justice Vinson 
on February 26, 1951, held that the 
Wisconsin Public Utility Anti-Strike Act, 
which forbids all strikes and lockouts in 
public utilities, is unconstitutional because 
it conflicts with the federal Labour Manage- 
ment Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act. The 
issue came before the Court when unions 
representing workers employed by a transit 
company and a gas company applied for 
review of decisions of the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court. 


The union which represents the employees: 


of the Milwaukee Electric Railway and 
Transport Company for collective bargain- 
ing purposes for many years had entered 
into collective agreements with the company 
without resorting to strike. In 1948, how- 
ever, the parties were unable to agree on 
wages, hours and working conditions, and 
the union called a strike to enforce its 
demands. The Wisconsin Employment 


Relations Board, which is charged with 
administering the public utilities strike 
legislation, secured an ex parte order from 
a State Circuit Court restraining the strike. 
In compliance with that order the union 
postponed its strike. Thereafter, the Circuit 
Court entered a judgment under which the 
union and its officers were “perpetually 
restrained and enjoined from calling a 
strike . . . which would cause an interrup- 
tion of the passenger service of the transit 
company”. The Wisconsin Supreme Court 
affirmed the judgment. 

Substantially the same situation obtained 
with respect to the employees of the 
Milwaukee Gas Light Company. A strike 
was called in 1949, and the gas workers left 
their jobs. As with the transit workers, 
an injunction was obtained ordering the 
union to notify all employees called out on 
strike to return to work immediately. 
Although the strike was quickly settled, 
the Circuit Court found that the union 
had not obeyed the order and it was fined 
for contempt of court. 

The Public Utility Anti-Strike Act pro- 
vides that, 

Tt shall be unlawful for any group of 
employees of a public utility employer 
acting in concert to call a strike or to go 
out on strike, or to cause any work 
stoppage or slowdown which would cause 
an interruption of an essential service. 

A similar prohibition of lockouts follows. 
An “essential public utility service” is 
defined in the Act to include water, heat, 
gas, electric power, public passenger trans- 
portation and communications. Whenever 
collective bargaining results in an “impasse 
or stalemate” likely to cause interruption 
of the supply of an essential public utility 
service, the Wisconsin Employment Rela- 
tions Board is empowered to appoint a 
conciliator. If conciliation fails, the Board 
is directed to select arbitrators who shall 
“hear and determine” the dispute. The 
Act establishes standards to govern the 
decision of the arbitrators and: provides that 
the order of the arbitrators shall be final 
and binding upon the parties, subject to 
judicial review. Thus, the Act substitutes 
arbitration upon order of the Board for 
collective bargaining whenever an impasse 
is reached in the bargaining process, and 
as part of the statutory scheme denies 
utility employees the right to strike. In 
upholding the constitutionality of the Act, 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court stressed the 
importance of utility service to the public 
welfare and the plenary power which a 
state is accustomed to exercise over such 
enterprises. 

The United States Supreme Court, revers- 
ing the judgment of the Wisconsin courts, 
found the Act unconstitutional because it 
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was in conflict with federal legislation. The 
National Labour Relations Board had exer- 
cised jurisdiction in respect to labour 
relations in both the gas and transit com- 
pany as being work affecting inter-state 
commerce. 

Mr. Justice Vinson first summed up the 
extent of federal regulation of peaceful 
strikes for higher wages in industries affect- 


ing commerce as interpreted in recent 
Supreme Court decisions. 
We noted that Congress . . . expressly 


safeguarded for employees in such indus- 
tries. the. richt .... to.engagecmn "2 
concerted activities for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection”, e.g., to strike. We also 
listed the qualifications and regulations 
which Congress itself has imposed upon its 
guarantee of the right to strike, including 
requirements that notice be given prior to 
any strike upon termination of a contract, 
prohibitions on strikes for certain objec- 
tives declared unlawful by Congress, and 
special procedures for certain strikes which 
might create national emergencies. Upon 
review of these federal legislative provi- 
sions, we held: “None of these sections 
can be read as permitting concurrent state 
regulation of peaceful strikes for higher 
wages. Congress occupied this field and 
closed it to state regulation”. 

Mr. Justice Vinson then discussed the 
opinion by the Wisconsin Court that a 
local public utility should be distinguished 
from a national manufacturing organization 
so far as the rights conferred by the 
Labour Management Relations Act were 
concerned. He cited the Consolidated 
Edison Co. v. Labour Board case, 1938, 
which established that federal labour legis- 
lation, encompassing as it does all indus- 
tries “affecting commerce”, applies to a 
privately-owned public utility whose busi- 
ness and activities are carried on wholly 
within a single state. He further pointed 
out that no distinction between public 
utilities and national manufacturing organ- 
izations has been drawn in the administra- 
tion of the federal Act, and when separate 
treatment for public utilities was urged 
upon Congress in 1947, the suggested 
differentiation was expressly rejected. He 
concluded that “Creation of a_ special 
classification for public utilities is for 
Congress, not for this court”. 

Another point on which the Wisconsin 
Court had relied was that since the federal 
Act provided a procedure for national 
emergencies, Congress intended, by silence, 
to leave the states free to regulate local 
emergency disputes. However, Mr. Justice 
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Vinson pointed out that the Wisconsin Act 
was not “emergency” legislation but a 
comprehensive code for the settlement of 
labour disputes between public utility 
employers and employees. Far from being 
limited to local emergencies, the Act has 
been applied to disputes national in scope, 
since arbitrators were appointed under the 
Act to determine the Wisconsin phase of 
the national telephone strike which threat- 
ened in the spring of 1950. Likewise, the 
Act has been applied when an emergency 
did not exist as it was invoked to avert 
a threatened strike of clerical workers of a 
utility. A proposal to make settlement by 
arbitration compulsory in public utility 
disputes was expressly rejected by Congress 
when the federal Act was amended in 1947, 
not because of any desire to leave the states 
free to adopt it, but as being inconsistent 
with federal policy. 

Mr. Justice Vinson referred to the 
“debatable policy questions” raised in the 
argument. The unions involved and the 
National Labour Relations Board contended 
that prohibition of strikes with reliance 
upon compulsory arbitration for final settle- 
ment destroys the free collective bargaining 
declared by Congress to be the bulwark of 
the national labour policy, and leads to 
more unrest and disruption of service than 
is now experienced under a system of free 
collective bargaining, accompanied by the 
right to strike. ‘The utility companies, the 
State of Wisconsin and other states stressed 
the importance of public utility services to 
the community and held that problems in 
such services are best left to the local 
government to solve. In the view of the 
Supreme Court, these questions cannot 
properly be resolved by the Court. They 
are for determination by Congress through 
legislative enactment, and in the Labour 
Management Relations Act, Congress had 
pronounced upon them. 

In a dissenting opinion, Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter, with whom Mr. Justice Burton 
and Mr. Justice Minton concurred, took the 
position that there was no essential con- 
flict between the Wisconsin Act and the 
federal labour law. The Taft-Hartley Act 
does not, in specific terms, deal with the 
problem of local strikes in public utilities. 
“Due regard for basic elements in our 
federal system makes it appropriate that 
Congress be explicit if it desires to remove 
from the orbit of state regulation matters 
of such intimate concern to a locality as 


the continued maintenance of services on 
which the decent life of a modern com- 
munity rests”. After discussing previous 
decisions of the Supreme Court dealing 
with the sections of the Taft-Hartley Act 
on which the “right to strike” is based, he 
concluded that, 


To derive from the general language of 
the federal Act a “right” to strike in 


violation of a state law regulating public 
utilities is to strip from words the limits 
inherent in their context. 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, Division 998, et al v. Wisconsin 
Employment Relations Board; United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers of America, 
CIO, et al v. Same, Labour Relations 
Reporter, Vol. 27, No. 35, 2385. 


United States Railway Labour Act Amended 


Union-shop and check-off clauses are now 
permitted im collective agreements under 
the Railway Labour Act. 


An Act to amend the Railway Labour Act 
(Public Law 914 approved by the President 
January 10, 1951) permits union shop 
clauses in collective agreements, subject to 
certain conditions, and also permits clauses 
providing for the check-off of union dues. 
The Railway Labour Act governs the labour 
relations of railroads and air lines and their 
employees. 

A new paragraph is added to Section 2, 
authorizing, notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of the Act, agreements requiring, as 
a condition of continued employment, that 
within 60 days following the beginning of 
employment, or the effective date of the 
agreements, whichever is the later, all 
employees shall become members of the 
labour organization representing their craft 
or class. 

Two conditions are imposed for the 
execution of union shop agreements. First, 
a union cannot require union membership 
as a condition of employment if, under its 
constitution, it refuses to accept the 
membership of persons of certain classes or 
offers them only limited membership. 
Second, an agreement may not require 
membership in a union as a condition of 
employment with respect to employees to 
whom membership was denied or termin- 
ated for any reason other than the failure 
of the employee to pay the dues uniformly 
required as a condition of acquiring or 
retaining membership. This _ provision 
removes from the requirements of the 
agreement as to union membership any 
employees to whom membership has been 
denied or who have been expelled from 
membership for any cause except non- 
payment of dues. In such cases, non- 
membership in the union would not be a 
reason for dismissal. 


Under the amendment, agreements may 
contain a check-off clause, but this clause 
must provide that no deduction shall be 
made until each individual employee has 
furnished the employer with a written 


assignment of dues to the union, and this 
assignment shall be revocable in writing 
after the expiration of one year or upon 
the termination date of the collective 
agreement, whichever is the sooner. 


The Act, as now amended, does not 
require the execution of union-shop agree- 
ments; it merely permits railway and airline 
companies and the representatives of their 
employees, through the voluntary process of 
collective bargaining, to include union-shop 
provisions in their collective agreements. 
Neither does the Act require a collective 
agreement to provide for the check-off. It 
merely allows the check-off to be adopted 
by agreement between the parties. 


All forms of union security agreements 
and deduction from wages of union dues 
had been prohibited under the Railway 
Labour Act since 1934. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Labour and Public Welfare, in 
reporting on the amendment, explained that 
the 1934 prohibitions were imposed because 
of the use of union security agreements by 
employers as devices for establishing and 
maintaining company unions. It was esti- 
mated that in 1934 there were over 700 
agreements with company unions, or about 
20 per cent of the total number of agree- 
ments in the industry. Since that time, 
company unions have practically dis- 
appeared. Labour organizations, which had 
in 1934 accepted the statutory prohibitions 
in order to reach the problems of company 
control over unions, have recently sought 
the right to bargain collectively with regard 
to union-shop agreements and check-off, a 
right which is possessed in substantial 
measure by unions representing employees 
in industry generally under the terms of 
the Labour Management Relations Act as 
they have been administered. 

Under the Labour Management Relations 
Act (Taft-Hartley Act), employers and 
unions may agree to a union shop (each 
employee must become a member of the 
union 30 days or more after the date of 
his employment or the effective date of 
the collective agreement, whichever is the 
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later) if (1) the union is the certified 
representative of the employees in the 
appropriate bargaining unit and is not 
company-diominated; and (2) the majority 
of the employees have voted for it in an 


election conducted by the National Labour 
Relations Board. The Board will not hold - 
a vote unless the union: can show that 30 
per cent of the employees in the unit want 
the union shop. 


Labour Legislation Enacted by 
the Quebec Legislature in 1951 


The Quebec Legislature made no major changes in the labour 
legislation of the Province at its recent session. The Legislature, 
which convened two months earlier than usual in order. to 
provide financial aid to people in Rimouski and Cabano who lost 
their homes through fires last spring, met from November 8-16, 
1950, and was adjourned to meet again from January 24 until 
March 17. During the session Acts were passed to provide for 
rent control, to make decisions of the Labour Relations Board 
and councils of arbitration immune to Court action, to permit 
collective agreements to be made for a term of one, two or three 
years, and to increase the composition of the Labour Relations 


Board from five to seven members. 


Duration of Collective Agreements 


By an amendment to the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, collective agreements may now 
be made for a term of one year, two years 
or, at the most, for three years. Previously, 
the term of collective agreements made 
under the Act could not be a longer period 
than one year but the parties could agree 
that an agreement should be renewed auto- 
matically each year unless notice of term- 
ination was given by either party between 
the sixtieth and thirtieth day preceding the 
expiration of the agreement. 

It is now provided that a one-year agree- 
ment which contains an automatic renewal 
clause will be renewed each year for a 
further period of one year unless one party 
gives the other written notice between the 
sixtieth and the thirtieth day before the 
end of the agreement that it wishes to 
terminate or amend the agreement or to 
negotiate a new one. 


Further, if the parties to an agreement 
wish to make a new agreement for a term 
beginning at a later date than that of the 
existing one, they may either prolong their 
agreement for a period of less than a year 
or make a new one covering the interval 
between the expiry of the existing agree- 
ment and the date on which they desire the 
new one to commence. 


The other provincial Labour Relations 
Acts and the federal Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act do not limit 
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the duration of collective agreements. They 
merely provide that the minimum term 
of an agreement is one year. 


Labour Relations Board not Subject 
to Court Action 


By amendments to the Labour Relations 
Act and to the Trade Disputes Act, deci- 
sions of the Labour Relations Board of the 
Province of Quebec or of councils of arbi- 
tration will not be subject to revision by 
the Courts. The amendments specifically 
provide that writs of quo warranto, of 
mandamus, of certiorari, of prohibition or 
injunction may not be issued against the 
Labour Relations Board, against a council 
of arbitration or against any of their 
members as a result of a decision, pro- 
cedure or any act which relates to the 
carrying out of their duties. These writs 
are the means by which an appeal against 
a decision of the Board or a council of 
arbitration can be made to the Courts. 

Further, Article 50 of the Code of Civil 
Procedure which declares that, “Excepting 
the Court of King’s Bench, all courts, 
circuit judges and magistrates, and all other 
persons and bodies politic and corporate, 
within the Province are subject to the 
superintending and reforming power, order 
and control of the Superior Court and of 
the judges thereof”, is declared not to 
apply to the Labour Relations Board and 
to councils of arbitration, including councils 
of arbitration established under the Act 


respecting municipal and school corpora- 
tions and their employees. A_ section 
prohibiting judicial writs being issued 
against councils of arbitration set up to 
settle disputes concerning municipal and 
school employees was included in the Act 
passed in 1949 (L.G., 1949, p. 612). 


Composition of 
Labour Relations Board 


The Labour Relations Board has been 
increased by the addition of two members. 
By an amendment to the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, a chairman, vice-chairman and 
five other members appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council will now 
make up the membership of the Board 
instead of a chairman, vice-chairman and 
three others, as formerly. According to a 
statement by the Minister of Labour, the 
amendment was made to give the Board 
wider representation. The Minister said 
that the Canadian Congress of Labour had 
requested the Government to have a repre- 
sentative appointed to the Board. 


Rent Control 


The Government of Quebec will take 
over rent control for the Province when 
the federal Government evacuates the 
field, by an Act respecting the regulation 
of rentals which will come into effect on 
Proclamation. 'The Act, which will apply 
in every city and town in the Province, 
will freeze rents at their level on April 30, 
1951, until August 1 of this year and, 
except under special circumstances, no 
person may be evicted during that period. 

Thereafter, if the parties to a lease are 
unable to agree to prolong the lease or 
to make a new one, the lessee may apply 
to the local administrator to prolong the 
lease and fix the rent. One local admin- 
istrator will be appointed in areas with a 
population of less than 100,000 persons, an 
administrator and an assistant in more 
populous areas. Their decisions are subject 
to appeal to the Rental Commission, a 
Board of from three to five persons set up 
as the rental authority for the Province 
with the authority to fix general rental 
scales for the different areas. The Act 
will terminate on May 1, 1953. 


Housing 

Amendments were made to the legisla- 
tion which was first passed at the 1948 
session of the Legislature to facilitate the 
building of homes (L.G., 1948, p. 1267). 

The powers granted to municipal corpor- 
ations to enable them to remedy the 
housing shortage have been extended until 
February 1, 1954. The powers granted by 


the original Act include authority to cede 
land at $1 per unit to co-operative build- 
ing societies or individuals and to reduce 
the valuation of any new dwelling for 
taxation purposes to 50 per cent of its real 
value for a period of 30 years. Previously, 
January 15, 1952, was the date fixed for 
the expiry of these powers. 

By a further amendment, the Govern- 
ment is authorized to spend an additional 
$8,000,000 for the purpose of paying the 
interest-in excess of two per cent on loans 
made for the building of new homes, such 
homes to be not more than two-unit 
dwellings. This additional sum will bring 
the total amount which has been allotted 
for this purpose during the last three years 
to $20,000,000. The period within which 
homes may be built and advantage taken 
of the provisions of the Act has been 
extended to February 1, 1954. 

An additional credit of $25,000 has been 
added to the original sum of $100,000 
which was set aside in 1948 for carrying 
out an inquiry into the housing problem 
in the Province. The Act authorized the 
appointment of a commission of from three 
to five persons for this purpose. 


Teachers’ Associations in Sherbrooke 

By an amendment to the Act respecting 
Education in the City of Sherbrooke, 
Roman Catholic teachers’ associations may 
not include workers of another category. 
The amendment provides that only a pro- 
fessional association of male and female 
teachers exclusively composed of persons 
in the service of the Board of Roman 
Catholic School Commissioners of Sher- 
brooke may be certified as bargaining agent 
by the Labour Relations Board of Quebec 
and may negotiate and sign a collective 
agreement with the school board. In nego- 
tiations with the school board, the profes- 
sional association may only be represented 
by one of its members. 


“ 


Old Age Pensions 

An Act, to remain in effect for one year, 
was passed to authorize the Quebec Gov- 
ernment to enter into an agreement with 
the Government of Canada _ regarding 
payment of old age pensions and pensions 
for the blind. The Provincial Govern- 
ment is also authorized to consent to a 
well-defined constitutional amendment 
which will permit the payment of such 
pensions on a fair basis and in co-operation 
with the federal authorities. 

The Act was passed as a result of a 
federal-provincial conference held in 
December, 1950. At this conference the 
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tederal Government proposed that a con- 
tributory old age pension scheme should 
be imaugurated under which the federal 
Government should provide pensions for 
all persons 70 years of age and over with- 
out a means test, and the federal and 
provincial Governments should share 
equally the cost of providing pensions to 
persons between the ages of 65 and 69 with 
a means test (L.G., 1951, p. 8). 
Amendments to the British North 
America Act are necessary in order to give 
the federal Government jurisdiction to 
implement its part of the old age security 
plan. Draft constitutional amendments 
have been submitted to the provincial 
Governments for their consideration. 


Annual Report of the 


Co-operatives 

An Act was passed authorizing the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to appoint 
three Commissioners to revise, co-ordinate, 
consolidate and suggest amendments to the 
laws of the Province governing co- 
operative syndicates. Various systems of 
taxation in relation to co-operatives will 
be studied by the Commissioners who will 
then make recommendations, taking into 
account the special nature of these organ- 
izations and the general economy of the 
Province. The Commissioners must submit 
a report of their work and their recom- 
mendations to the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council within 12 months of their appoint- 
ment unless the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council fixes a later date. 


New Brunswick Department of Labour 


Continuing good labour relations are noted in the Annual Report 
of the New Brunswick Department of Labour. A new Minimum 
Wage Order 1s now applicable to nearly all women workers in the 


Province. 


The Department of Labour of New 
Brunswick is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Factories Act, 1946, the 
Stationary Engineers’ Act, 1946, the Appren- 
ticeship Act, 1944, the Labour Relations 
Act, 1949, the Minimum Wage Act, 1945, 
the Industrial Standards Act, 1948, and the 
Trades Examination Act, 1949. The Annual 
Report of the Department for the year 
ending October 31, 1950, summarizes the 
year’s activities under each of these Acts. 


Labour Relations 


Good employer-employee relations during 
the year under review are reported. Only 
four strikes occurred. The total number 
of employees involved in strike action 
amounted to 421 and the time-loss in man- 
working days totalled 4,764. In six disputes, 
the Minister of Labour was requested to 
provide conciliation services. In each case 
a Conciliation Officer was appointed to 
confer with the parties, and in two cases 
where such conciliation was unsuccessful a 
Conciliation Board was appointed to deal 
with the matters in dispute. 

During the year the Labour Relations 
Board received 30 applications for certifica- 
tion of bargaining agents. Of these 19 were 
granted, one was dismissed and 10 were 
pending at the close of the year. In three 
cases the Board directed that a secret ballot 
of all employees in the bargaining unit be 
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conducted by an official of the Department 
in order to determine whether a majority 
of the employees in the unit supported the 
applicant union as their bargaining agent. 
As the result of such a vote the Board 
revoked the certification of one union. 


Minimum Wages 

During the year the Minimum Wage 
Board renewed the Minimum Wage Order 
affecting male employees engaged in pro- 
ducing pulpwood, pitprops or logs for the 
period from April 30 to September 30, 1950 
(L.G., Oct., 1950, p. 1707). After giving 
consideration to information obtained, from 
employers and workers and after conduct- 
ing an extensive survey of wage rates and 
existing conditions, the Board decided to 
allow the Order to expire on September 30. 
This action was taken as the Board was 
“". . convinced that renewal would serve 
no useful purpose in view of the strong 
demand for woodsworkers and the general 
upward wage trend.” 

The report notes that considerable diffi- 
culty was experienced in the administration 
and enforcement of a General Minimum 
Wage Order for women workers andi of an 
Order affecting women employees in whole- 
sale and retail merchandizing establish- 
ments. These Orders had provided for a 
minimum rate of $14.40 per week for a 
standard work-week of 48 hours or less and 


also for a minimum rate of 30 cents per 
hour for part-time employees (L.G., Oct., 
1950, p. 1707). Frequently, the question 
arose as to what number of hours consti- 
tuted a standard work-week, particularly in 
seasonal employment and also in plants 
where hours varied in different departments. 


To meet this situation, the Board revoked 
these Orders and replaced them with a 
General Minimum Wage Order, effective 
September 1, 1950, and applicable to all 
women workers in the Province with the 
exception of those already covered by a 
Minimum Wage Order governing hotels, 
restaurants, etc. (L.G., 1948, p. 492) and 
those exempted by the Minimum Wage 
Act. 

The new Order established a minimum 
hourly rate of 35 cents for women working 
48 hours or less in a week. The minimum 
overtime rate for work in excess of 48 
hours a week was set at 50 cents per hour. 


Departmental inspectors conducted 320 
inspections during the year. Twenty-one 
violations for paying less than the minimum 
rate, and 102 for failure to post minimum 
wage orders were discovered and ordered 
corrected. Reports received from auditors 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion have brought apparent violations to 
the attention of the Department resulting 
in better enforcement of minimum wage 
orders. 


Industrial Standards 

Two Industrial Standards Schedules, 
affecting the carpentry trade and the 
plumbing and the pipe-fitting trades in 
the Saint John zone, expired during the 
period under review. Both were renewed 
and came into force on June 15, 1950, and 
August 1, 1950, respectively. 

In accordance with the Industrial 
Standards Act, an advisory committee, 
equally representative of employers and 
employees, was established by the Minister 
to assist in enforcing each Schedule. 

The report notes that Industrial Standards 
Schedules were well received by both 
employers and employees. Inspections and 
investigations secured compliance with the 
Schedules without resort to court action 
in any case. 


Factory Inspection 

During the year the Factory Inspection 
Branch of the Department inspected 785 
establishments employing 21,304 male and 
6,229 female workers. As a result of these 
investigations 703 recommendations were 
issued with respect to such matters as 
improved safety, properly equipped lunch 


and rest rooms, first aid kits, machinery 
safeguards, improved lighting and ventila- 
tion, properly equipped lavatories, ete. 

The report draws attention to the fact 
that, through the Canadian Association of 
Administrators of Labour Legislation, 
arrangements were made during the year 
for the preparation by the Canadian 
Standards Association of a model safety 
eode for the woodworking industry. Rep- 
resentatives of Governments and industry 
throughout Canada, assisted by technical 
experts, have formed a committee to study 
the matter and to formulate a code of 
safe practices for this industry. 

During the year, local advisory com- 
mittees established in connection with the 
control of the employment of children in 
factories continued to advise on applica- 
tions for employment by persons under 16 
vears of age. These committees, composed 
of representatives of the church, police and 
educational institutions, recommend that 
authorization to employ children be given 
by the Minister in cases where the circum- 
stances warrant such an authorization. 
Committees are functioning at Saint John, 
Shippegan, Moncton, Baie Ste. Anne and 
St. Stephen. 


Boiler Inspection 


During the year 360 uninsured boilers and 
1,099 pressure vessels were inspected by 
boiler inspectors and inspection certificates 
issued. In the same period 2,052 stationary 
engineers’ and stationary boilermen’s 
licences were issued. 


Apprenticeship 

The Apprenticeship Training Program of 
the Department continued to develop satis- 
factorily. Seventy-one apprentices com- 
pleted their training and were given 
certificates of qualification as journeymen. 
The trades of pipe-fitter, stationary 
engineer and switchboard operator and 
lineman were declared appropriate for con- 
tracts of apprenticeship. Welding was also 
declared a trade appropriate for apprentice- 
ship, to be effective on July 1, 1951. 

Pre-employment training, provided for 
by the Dominion-Provincial Apprenticeship 
Agreement of January 3, 1949, was con- 
tinued in the bricklaying, carpentry, elec- 
trical, machine shop, motor vehicle repair, 
plumbing, and body and fender repair 
trades. A total of 58 candidates success- 
fully completed such training during the 
year, and 93 per cent were continuing their 
apprenticeship in the trade in which they 
received pre-employment training. 

Another part of the Apprenticeship 
Training Program was the part-time classes. 
usually four hours a week, which were held 
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in the various vocational schools of the 
Province. A total of 243 apprentices 
attended these classes. 


Stress was laid on supervision of training- 
on-the-job. Transfers to other shops are 
arranged so that the apprentice receives 
the broadest possible work experience in 
his trade. 

Full-time refresher courses in trade theory 
and practical work in blueprint reading and 
drafting, machine shop work, motor vehicle 
repair, plumbing, welding and body and 
fender repair were conducted in Saint John 
and Moncton. During the year 23 appren- 
tices took advantage of these courses which 
were of up to three months’ duration. 


Certification of Electricians 


Under the Trades Examination Act, 1949, 
the electricians trade was designated as a 


trade to which the Act applies, and the 
Electricians Board of Examiners was 
appointed to examine candidates and to 
issue certificates of qualification in the 
trade. The Board decided that a candidate 
for a certificate must be at least 16 and 
must have had five years’ practical experi- 
ence in the electricians trade or hold a 
valid certificate of apprenticeship in the 
trade issued by the Apprenticeship Branch 
of the Department. It was also decided 
that examinations should consist of written, 
oral and practical tests and that a pass 
mark should be 65 per cent. At the first 
examinations conducted by the Board in 
Moncton 24 out of 26 candidates were issued 
certificates of qualifications. Examinations 
are to be held in other centres as soon as 
possible. 





LABOUR LEGISLATION 
IN WESTERN GERMANY 


Extensive labour legislation has been adopted in Western 
Germany since the close of World War II, at first by the 
Occupying Powers, and more recently by the Federal Govern- 


ment and by the state governments. 


The new legislation 


represents a return to the kind of democratic procedures that 
were destroyed under Nazwism. 


In the labour laws issued under the 
occupation of Western Germany, there have 
been strong indications of a return to 
democratic institutions and procedures 
which first had been established by the 
Weimar Republic and then destroyed in 
1933 under Naziism, according to an article 
by Oscar Weigert of the United States 
Labour Department’s Division of Foreign 
Labour Conditions, appearing in the 
Monthly Labour Review of December, 1950. 

Four distinct stages have marked the 
progress of labour legislation during the 
five years of Western Germany’s occupa- 
tion, the article states: (1) The Four 
Occupying Powers imposed several new 
labour laws without any German participa- 
tion, to be applied in all Occupation Zones; 
(2) with the end of Four Power Legislation 
in 1947, the Laender in the United States 
and French Zones enacted their own 
labour statutes; (3) in 1948, the authority 
to pass Land* labour legislation was 





*TLand—A political unit somewhat similar to a 
state in the United States. Plural: Laender. 
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extended to the British Zone, and German 
bizonal labour legislation was authorized 
by the British and American Military 
Governors; (4) establishment of the 
Federal Republic in the United States, 
British and French Zones delegated to the 
Federal Government the power, concurrent 
with that of the Laender, to enact labour 
law. 


As a consequence of these various 
changes, Mr. Weigert points out, existing 
labour legislation in Western Germany is 
not a unified national system. It is a 
legal patchwork of statutes varying in 
origin and differing from Land to Land. 
This complex situation, he states, is “a 
natural but undesirable incident of divided 
Occupation and also of a policy of decen- 
tralization which favoured the development 
of separate legislative programs in the 11 
West German Laender.” 

* At the beginning of the Occupation, the 
Allied Powers faced a three-fold task: to 
eliminate Nazi methods and doctrines from 
labour statutes and practices; to overcome 


the chaotic conditions existing in the 
defeated country; and to establish the 
elements of a new legal system capable 
of guiding future German legislation. 

The numerous Nazi labour laws were 
handled in different ways by the Allied 
Control Council in Berlin, the common 
agency of the four Powers. Highly objec- 
tionable statutes were abolished.’ Others 
which were indispensable such as the war- 
time legislation on wage and employment 
controls, and protective labour legislation, 
were retained. 

Supporting the revival of trade unionism 
and collective bargaining, the Council 
authorized the restoration of works councils 
in individual plants and prescribed the 
re-establishment of labour courts and of 
machinery for conciliation and arbitration. 


Land Labour Legislation 


The first body of post-war labour law 
of German origin appeared in the constitu- 
tions which were made public by the seven 
Laender in the U.S. and French Zones in 
1946 and 1947 and approved by the Occu- 
pation authorities. The Land constitutions 
guaranteed freedom of association, recog- 
nized collective bargaining, and provided 
for works councils in individual plants and 
for labour’s right to participate in mana- 
gerial decisions. In the subsequent years, 
each of the Laender in the American and 
French Zones worked out labour laws 
based on the constitutions. In the British 
Zone, labour legislation was least developed 
because of temporary restrictions of legis- 
lative powers and the inclusion of fewer 
specific labour provisions in the Land con- 
stitutions. It was most advanced in the 
Laender of the French Zone to which the 
bizonal legislation, initiated in 1948, did not 
extend. 


Bizonal Laws 


From 1948 to 1949 two laws enacted by 
the German Economic Administration for 
the U.S. and British Zones were of major 
importance. One of them ended wage 
controls and opened the way for genuine 
collective bargaining and the other re- 
established a legal framework for such 
bargaining. 


Federal Jurisdiction 


The 1949 provisional constitution of the 
Republic, while it did not contain a special 
section on labour matters, did nonetheless 
lay down “basic rights” such as freedom of 
association, free choice of occupation, and 
equal status of men and women. 

“The Republic,” Mr. Weigert points out, 
“has broad powers in regard to labour laws. 


Federal legislation is permitted, for in- 
stance, if it is needed for ‘the preservation 
of legal or economic unity beyond the area 
of an individual Land, in particular for 
the preservation of uniform living condi- 
tions.’ Outstanding German labour jurists 
contend that this clause establishes federal 
jurisdiction in almost all labour matters. 
Federal laws, when enacted, supersede 
Land laws.” 

The provisional constitution recognizes 
as federal law nation-wide labour laws 
which were not abolished by the Nazis 
or by the Occupying Powers. The bizonal 
labour laws of 1948 and 1949 also became 
federal law, but only in the USS. and British 
Zones. They are effective in the French 
Zone as well on condition that the Laender 
accept them. 


Scope of Recent Laws 


While a balanced and inclusive system 
of labour law was impossible under the 
shifting economic and political conditions 
of the past five years, almost every field 
of labour law has actually been touched 
upon by recent legislation. “In some 
areas,” states the article, “recent legislative 
provisions were limited to establishing 
fundamental and binding principles such as 
freedom of association or the right to equal 
pay for equal work. In the protective 
labour legislation field, only minor changes 
were made in the existing body of nation- 
wide statutes. In some other fields, recent 
labour laws are no longer valid.” 


Collective Bargaining 

There are certain remaining areas of 
labpur law where legislation announced 
during the Occupation is in effect and may 
considerably influence future trends. Among 
these are laws concerning collective bar- 
gaining. From the outset, American and 
British authorities helped to revive the 
tradition of such bargaining, which was 
highly developed at the time of the 
Weimar Republic but was suspended under 
the Nazi régime. With the lifting of wage 
controls in November, 1948, collective 
agreements again became an important 
factor in labour relations. 

The bizonal law of 1949 defines the 
partners to the collective agreement and 
describes the latter’s form and content. 
The contract has binding force on both the 
members of the organizations (company 
and unions) in the agreement and the 
organizations themselves. Changes in 
employment conditions are legal only if 
they are allowed in the agreement or if 
they are to the worker’s benefit. 

One provision which bizonal law adopted 
from pre-Nazi legislation was authorization 
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for the Labour Administration to extend 
the binding power of collective agreements 
to employers and workers who are not 
parties to the agreement but work in the 
same geographical area and industry or 
occupation. In the new law the condi- 
tions for such am extension are more 
,explicitly defined and more narrowly 
drawn than in the earlier legislation. 

The three Laender in the French Zone, 
as a result of this change, decided to 
regulate collective bargaining by laws of 
their own. In most of its provisions a 1949 
law in Rhineland-Palatinate follows the 
bizonal statute but gives more freedom to 
the Land Labour Minister on the exten- 
sion of collective agreements. The enact- 
ments of the other two Laender—Baden 
and Wuerttemberg - Hohenzollern — even 
provide for government intervention in 
collective bargaining itself. “Collective 
agreements,” states the article, “become 
valid only by registration with the Land 
Labour Ministry, and registration can be 
refused by the Ministry. The advocates 
of this legislation contend that economic 
conditions in Western Germany are not 
stable enough to allow more than a ‘con- 
trolled freedom’ of collective bargaining as 
a part of a ‘compromise between a free 
and a controlled economy.’ ” 


Labour-Management Disputes 


In 1946 the Control Council restored the 
two methods of adjusting labour-manage- 
ment disputes effective in the Weimar era. 
The first concerned disputes over the appli- 
cation of laws or agreements and these 
were handled by labour courts which 


adjudicated matters of law and contractual’ 


terms. Under the second method, public 
agencies intervened when the parties could 
not agree on original terms, renewal, or 
change of collective agreements. 

The Control Council Law on Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration differs from the 
Weimar statutes in two essential points: 
(1) the public agencies intervene only if 
requested by all parties to a dispute; 
(2) awards are not compulsory (except in 
special cases where a dispute affects the 
interests of the Occupation). The author 
notes that both unions and employers 
oppose return to compulsory arbitration. 
During recent years, the few major labour 
disputes that did occur in Western Germany 
were settled by voluntary arbitration. 


Further legislation adopted in recent 
years has concerned works councils, pro- 
tection of workers in cases of dismissal and 
paid vacations. 


Co-Rule in Coal and Steel 


On January 26, the New York Times 
reported an important agreement between 
West German trade unions and industrial 
leaders on a proposed “co-determination” 
law, in the coal and steel industries. 

Following agreement, Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer instructed Labour Minister Anton 
Storch to draft, for passage through Parlia- 
ment, a proposed law granting workers a 
50 per cent share in the management. of 
the steel and coal industries. The law 
would provide for creation of a series of 
councils in each plant and mine, and an 
over-all “Senate” for the respective indus- 
tries, half of whose members would be 
selected by management and half by the 
unions. 

The Economist states that the settlement 
provides for the following organization in 
the iron, steel and coal companies:— 

(1) two out of eleven members of the 
board of directors to be nominees of 
the main trade union concerned, and 
two more to be trade unionist 
employees of the firm, who will be 
nominated by the works council, and 
may be rejected by the TU head- 
quarters; 

(2) a fifth director to be nominated by 
the trade union but to be a neutral 
individual having no connection with 
the industry; 

(3) the employers to have similar rights 
of nomination; 

(4) the “eleventh man,” as he is popu- 
larly termed, will be an expert and’ 
an arbitrator, who will be nominated 
by the rest of the directors. The 
general meetings are to elect the 
nominees. 


In the board of managers a_ labour 
manager will sit with the’ technical and 
commercial managers—all of them on a 
vear’s probation unless they are already 
tried men. Finally, two new bodies, called 
“Senates,” will be set up over the steel 
and coal industries to resolve disputes and 
give recommendations. They will consist 
of nominees of the employers and unions 
chosen by the Government. 
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JOB ANALYSIS PROGRAM WILL FACILITATE 
SELECTION OF WORKERS FOR DEFENCE JOBS 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission has recently started 
training a staff of officers to become job analysts, with a view to 


umproving its placement services. 


While primarily designed as 


an extension of its normal services, the program is expected to be 
of particular value in selecting workers for defence production. 


At a time when the manpower require- 
ments of Canada’s defence effort call for 
the most effective utilization of the nation’s 
working force, the job analysis program on 
which the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission has recently embarked assumes an 
importance beyond the normal employment 
placement procedure. Unlike the position 
in World War II, when both Canada and 
the United States had an existing and 
potential labour supply upon which to draw 
or train, the approaching situation is likely 
to be marked by manpower shortages, 
particularly of skilled craftsmen. The 
Commission’s job analysis program is aimed 
at making the most effective use of the 
working force by attempting, through 
examining and analysing jobs at the place 
of work, and ascertaining the skills of 
workers, to “match” the skilled worker 
with the skilled job. 


Matching men with jobs is a fundamental 
function of the Employment Service, and 
it is an essential requirement that the 
employment officer know the man—his 
qualifications, experience, education and 
other attributes—and that he know the 
job and what it requires to do it success- 
fully. In the larger offices of the Commis- 
sion some degree of specialization on the 
part of employment officers is possible, and 
many officers are able to concern themselves 
only with fields of employment with which 
they are thoroughly familar. In all too 
many cases, however, because of the 
impracticability of having specialists in 
the 12,000 and more occupations in Canada, 
employment officers are often called upon 
to select workers for jobs for a knowledge 
of which they have to rely upon specifica- 
tions laid down in employers’ orders, by 
occasional conducted plant visits, by past 
experience, or by reference to other occu- 
pational information. 

The main source of information about 
jobs to be filled is, of course, the emplover’s 
order form. But because in many instances 


an employer’s order is given by telephone, 
the employment office, particularly in the 
case of new and unfamiliar jobs, is some- 
times severely handicapped in acquiring 
anything but a general guide as to the type 
of person capable of filling the job success- 
fully. Precise selection in these circum- 
stances, except where the employment 
officer is familar with the occupation, is 
impossible. Sometimes two or even more 
referrals must be made for a single job 
opening before the right man is placed, and 
a poor placement has the _ undesirab!e 
results of involving the employer in expense 
in training and expense arising out of high 
turnover, and, to the worker himself, 
dissatisfaction with a job which he is ill- 
equipped to perform. 


The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, recognizing these facts, has always 
encouraged the accumulation of knowledge 
about jobs, and over the years the local 
employment offices have, by various means, 
built up a fund of information concerning 
many of the jobs they have been called 
upon to fill, The Commission has been 
active, too, in devising and improving 
methods for the proper appraisal of 
applicants’ suitability for jobs. Interviewing 
techniques, occupational coding systems, 
oral trade questions and, recently, a testing 
program for local offices, are all steps by 
means of which the Commission seeks to 
increase the effectiveness of its employ- 
ment operations. 


The job analysis program recently inaug- 
urated, and still in its early stage of 
training officers to become job analysts, is 
directed towards those areas of the employ- 
ment field where it can be most economi- 
cally and profitably applied. It will result 
in standardizing methods at present in use, 
of accumulating and recording essential 
facts about jobs, and will instruct per- 
sonnel in those offices where such techniques 
have not yet been employed in any 
scientific manner. 
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Joh Analysis Technique 


The technique or process of job analysis 
involves observation of the worker on the 
job, interrogating both the worker and his 
supervisor, and so identifying the factors 
required for successful job performance. 
The practical knowledge thus acquired is 
recorded on a job analysis schedule which is 
quite comprehensive, including such factual 
information as the job title, the number 
employed in that job, and the seasonal 
pattern of employment in the job. The 
most important information recorded, how- 
ever, is a precise and detailed description 
of the work performed, broken down into 
its various task elements. This is followed 
by job requirements such as previous job 
experience, on-the-job training necessary 
before proficiency is attained; formal 
training required and whether in-plant, 
technical or vocational; hobbies which 
assist in acquiring certain skills; if appren- 
ticeship is necessary; relationship of the 
job to other jobs in terms of possibilities 
of advancement or transfer; type of super- 
vision given and received; responsibility 
for materials, equipment and safety of 
others; mental abilities and personality 
factors of the worker; physical character- 
istics the worker must possess, such as 
manual dexterity, good eyesight; knowl- 
edge of machines, products and processes 
necessary. 

The job analyst is also required to note 
and record the physical demands the job 
makes on the worker—such as whether it 
requires standing for long periods of time, 
lifting heavy weights—as well as the 
working conditions surrounding the job. 
This information is particularly useful in 
the placement of physically handicapped 
workers. 


Besides facts about individual jobs, job 
analysts are required to collect informa- 
tion regarding the employment policy of 
the firm, as to the employment of women 
and certain types of workers such as handi- 
capped persons. 


Once the job analysis survey has been 
completed the information gathered is 
transferred to permanent cards, which are 
designated by the Jocal employment office 
as job specifications. This, of course, is 
done only after they have been thoroughly 
discussed with and approved by the 
emplover. When the employer requires 
workers for a job for which there is a 
job specification on file in the local office, 
it is necessary for the employment officer 
to inquire onlv as to the number of 
workers required, the hours of work and 
rates of pay. which may fluctuate. The 
job specification remains as a permanent 
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job order, consequently the pruvessing of 
the order is facilitated by the fact that 
the essential information about the job is 
complete. 


Provides Basis for Effective Selection 


The time factor, however, while important 
to a busy local office and to a busy 
employer, is not by any means the main 
benefit derived from job specifications. A 
greater benefit, perhaps, is that it results 
in a more precise matching process, a better 
selection of workers and, with possible 
shortages of labour developing, a fuller 
utilization of the available work force. 
There is little doubt that as the defence 
production program intensifies, shortage of 
skilled workers will demand the breaking 
down of skilled jobs so that they can be 
performed by women and by semi-skilled 
or unskilled workers. The fact that 
these jobs are termed semi-skilled or 
unskilled does not mean that anyone 
can perform them successfully. Almost all 
jobs have certain requirements which must 
be met, some physical, some mental, some 
involving educational attainments, some 
requiring similar or related experience. An 
analysis of such new jobs would appear 
to be a prerequisite to the economical 
selection of workers. 

A further advantage in having job 
specifications is that the local employment 
office is enabled to impart information to 
the applicant about the nature of the work 
he will be called upon to perform, also the 
working and environmental conditions 
surrounding the job. 


Factors Determining Jobs to be Analysed 
The program, of course, requires the 
co-operation of employers and any analysis 
conducted will only be made at the request 
or with the fullest approval of the employer 
concerned. It is not the intention of the 
Commission to analyse all jobs but, as 
previously stated, only those jobs and 
areas where it is felt that any analysis is 
necessary, and where the technique can be 
economically and usefully applied. 


The following factors will be considered 
in determining in what establishments, and 
for what jobs, job analysis surveys might 
be undertaken :— 

1. Success or otherwise of the local 
employment office in supplying the 
employer with suitable applicants; 

2. The size of the establishment and 
the amount of hiring business done 
through the local employment office; 

3. The number and types of recurring 
orders placed by an emplover with 
the local office; 


4. Labour turnover in a plant in rela- 
tion to turnover for similar plants or 
in the industry as a whole; 

5. Employers who have job openings 
of a type frequently recurring in 
clearance (i.e., the system whereby 
job orders which cannot be filled 
locally are extended to other areas, 
to other regions, or across the 
country) ; 

6. Employers who have indicated an 
interest in hiring handicapped 
workers; 

7. Employers setting up new jobs—jobs 
for which requirements are unknown 
to the local office; 

8. Industrial employers whose hiring 
specifications for a particular job or 
jobs are much higher or lower than 
those given the office by other 
employers for the same type of job; 

9. Employers whose hiring specifications 
for a particular job or jobs are found, 
upon referral of an applicant, to be 
either much higher or lower than 
those originally given on _ the 
employers’ orders; 

10. Employers who request the assistance 
of the local office in solving hiring 
problems in terms of recruitment, 
selection and turnover. 


Joh Analysis Manual 


In preparation for the job analysis 
program, officers of the Commission, after 
intensive study of the subject, prepared a 
technical handbook to serve as an instruc- 
tional guide to those officers engaging in 
the actual work of job analysis. The hand- 
book is designed also as a source of refer- 
ence for the information of all employment 
officers regardless of whether their duties 


are concerned with registration, selection, 
employer-relations work, or employment 
counselling, on the assumption that all of 
these functions. require an insight into 
occupations and jobs. 

No program of this kind and _ scope, 
dealing as it does with a highly technical 
subject, can be launched without consider- 
able training. The first course of training 
was conducted at the Commission Head 
Office early this year, and was given to a 
group of staff training officers and employ- 
ment specialists. These officers, still under 
the guidance of Head Office technicians, 
are extending the training to similar groups 
at regional and large local offices. It is 
expected that by mid-summer local offices 
in several regions will be trained to under- 
take job analysis surveys in employers’ 
establishments. 

The efficiency of a public employment 
service is often measured by the number 
of placements effected over a given period. 
Canada’s employment service makes almost 
800,000 placements annually. However, 
there is a grow:ng appreciation of the 
qualitative aspect of placements, and a 
realization that the proper selection and 
fitting of workers into jobs can have a 
far-reaching effect upon the productivity 
of a country’s working force. While the 
adoption of more scientific techniques and 
methods of selection can be regarded as 
logical steps in the development of the 
employment service, it is timely that in 
the face of threatening shortages of skilled 
workers and, in consequence, the necessity 
for the fullest utilization of the labour 
force, Canada’s employment offices will be 
better equipped than ever before to serve 
employers seeking workers, and workers 
seeking’ jobs. 


Selected Decisions of Umpire Under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


The decision printed below relates to the disqualification of 
married women from benefit under Benefit Regulation 5A, 


which became effective on November 15, 1950. Because 


of its importance it is printed in full. 


Held: (1) That the question of the con- 
stitutionality of the regulations passed by 
the Commission and approved by the 
Governor in Council is not one which 
comes within the purview of the Umpire. 

(2) That the claimant, a _ married 
woman, was rightly disqualified from the 
receipt of benefit under Benefit Regula- 
tion 5A for the period of 2 years 
following the date of her marriage as she 


could not meet any of the exceptions 
provided in the said regulation.—CU-B 
655 (March 22, 1951). 


DECISION 


SuMMARY OF THE Facts: 


The claimant, 28 years of age, was last 
employed as an assembler (plate straight- 
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ener) by a radio condenser manufacturing 
company in Toronto, Ont., from February 
4, 1946 to October 5, 1950. 

On October 6, 1950, she: filed an initial 
application for benefit stating that she had 
been dismissed from her employment as a 
result of a labour dispute at the premises 
at which she was employed. The Insur- 
ance Officer disqualified her from the 
receipt of benefit under Section 39 of the 
Act. This disqualification, however, was 
subsequently removed by a Court of 
Referees as from November 11, 1950. On 
November 24, 1950, the claimant was 
married. 

Benefit Regulation 5A, which became 
effective on November 15, 1950, reads as 
follows :— 

5A (1) Every married woman shall be 
disqualified from receiving benefit for the 
period of two years following her marriage 
unless she is relieved sooner from any 
such disqualification as provided in this 
section. 

(2) In order to be relieved of any such 
disqualification she shall in addition to 
proving the fulfilment of all other con- 
ditions of entitlement to benefit, prove 
her attachment to the labour market by 
working, for an aggregate of at least 90 
days, under a contract of service in 
excepted employment other than employ- 
ment by persons connected with her by 
blood relationship, marriage or adoption, 
or in insurable employment, or partly in 
insurable employment and partly in such 
excepted employment; and the period 
within which such 90 days must fall shall 
commence on the day following her 
marriage if she was not then in employ- 
ment, and shall commence on the day 
following her first separation from 
employment subsequent to her marriage 
if she was in employment at the time 
of her marriage; and after proving her 
attachment to the labour market as 
aforesaid she shall then be relieved of 
such disqualification for periods of unem- 
ployment subsequent to the last of such 
90 days. 

(3) No disqualification shall be imposed 
under this section upon a married woman 
whose first separation from employment 
following her marriage is by reason of a 
lay-off due to shortage of work, nor upon 
a married woman whose employment 
terminates within two weeks prior to her 
marriage or at any time following her 
marriage, solely by reason of her 
employer’s rule against retaining married 
women in his employ. 

(4) Where a married woman’s husband 
has died, has become permanently and 
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wholly incapacitated, has deserted her or 
has been permanently separated from her, 
she shall be relieved of any such dis- 
qualification from the date of any such 
occurrence. 


Pursuant to paragraph (1) of the above 
quoted regulation, and inasmuch as she 
could not meet the exceptions provided in 
paragraphs (2), (3) and (4) of that regula- 
tion, the claimant was disqualified by the 
Insurance Officer, from the receipt of 
benefit, for the period from November 25, 
1950 to November 24, 1952. 


From the decision of the Insurance 
Officer, the claimant, on December 12, 1950, 
appealed to a Court of Referees, which 
heard the ‘case in Toronto, Ont., on 
December 27, 1950. Mr. J. Hurley, District 
Organizer of the United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, of which 
union the claimant is a member, was 
present at the hearing and gave evidence. 
The Court unanimously upheld the decision 
of the Insurance Officer. 

From the decision of the Court of 
Referees, the union, on January 5, 1951, 
appealed to the Umpire on behalf of the 


claimant and submitted an elaborate 
memorandum in which it concludes as 
follows:— 


To summarize our objections to the 

decision in this case: 

1. Regulation 5A violates the statutory 
conditions of the Act as set out in 
Section 28. 

2. Had the amendment to Section 38 
of the Act intended to give the 
Commission the power it has 
usurped to itself in Regulation 5A, 
it would have been necessary to 
amend the statutory conditions as 
set out in Section 28. 

3. In making Regulation 5A, the 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion went beyond its terms of 
reference as set out in Section 38 
of the Act, Subsections 1 and 2. 

4. In recommending Regulation 5A the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee went beyond its terms 
of reference as set out in Section 84 
and Section 85 of the Act. 

An oral hearing was requested and it was 
held before me in Ottawa, on February 21, 
1951. Those who attended and made rep- 
resentations were Mr. J. Hurley, District 
Organizer, United Electrical Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, on behalf 
of the claimant, Mr. A. Andras, Assistant 
Research Director, Canadian Congress of 
Labour, and Messrs. C. Dubuc and H. S. 


Relph, K.C., Legal Adviser and Chief 
Claims Officer respectively of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 


CoNCLUSIONS: 


The finding of the Court of Referees is 
in accordance with facts and law and 
therefore must be upheld. 


Benefit Regulation 5A, under which come 
this case and many others which are before 
me for decision, has been the object of 
considerable criticism. Some Courts of 
Referees have expressed doubt as to its 
constitutionality while others have sug- 
gested that it is too rigid and that some 
discretionary power should be given to the 
adjudicating authorities. 

In oral and written’ representations, 
labour organizations have asked me to rule 
that the regulation is “improperly con- 
ceived and administered” or at least to 
recommend to the competent authorities 
that it be rescinded along with the author- 
izing statute which is Section 38 (1) (d) 
of the Act. They also expressed the 
opinion that the Commission had _ not 
given sufficient public notice of its inten- 
tion to make that regulation. 


The question of the constitutionality of 
Benefit Regulation 5A is not one which 
comes within the purview of the Umpire 
under the Act. The regulation was 
approved by the Governor in Council and, 
in accordance with Section 98 (1) of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, it has the 
same effect as if enacted in the Act. 


There can be no doubt however that the 
application of the regulation to actual cases 
has shown that while it serves its purpose 
of checking the unforeseen drain on the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund by married 
women claimants who have actually with- 
drawn from the labour field, it also creates 
discrimination. 


Paragraph (1) of the regulation provides 
for the disqualification of every married 
woman for the period of two years follow- 
ing the date of her marriage and no 
distinction is made between those who 
have established their rights to benefit 
prior to November 15, 1950 and those who 
have not. While this appears to be a 
retroactive feature, nevertheless it is in 
accordance with the authorizing statute. 
Paragraphs (2), (3) and (4) of the regula- 
tion set out definite exceptions to the 
general rule whereby certain claimants can 


be relieved from the disqualification, but 
there are no provisions for equally deserv- 
ing claimants. 

I believe in the principle of a restrictive 
measure which will prevent married women 
who are not genuinely in the labour field 
from draining the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund to the detriment of the workers 
of this country for which the Act was 
really intended. Conversely, I dio not feel 
that married women who are obliged to 
seek employment because of the low income 
of their husbands or other reasons of an 
equally compelling nature should be made 
victims of too restrictive a regulation. 

For those reasons, while I am not pre- 
pared to act on the unions’ request that 
I recommend that Regulation 5A _ be 
rescinded along with the authorizing statute 
—although I must say that the latter is 
not as clear and as unequivocal as it could 
be--I would suggest that the regulation be 
so amended as to provide, instead of a 
general disqualification with exceptions, 
additional conditions for the entitlement of 
married women to benefit and that such 
conditions be elastic enough to prevent 
discrimination. 

Section 38 (2) of the Act reads:— 

The Commission shall give such public 
notice as it considers sufficient of its 
intention to make regulations under this 
section and shall receive any representa- 
tions which may be made to it with 
respect thereto. 

According to the information before me, 
representatives of the largest groups of 
workers in Canada sat on the Advisory 
Committee which, pursuant to Section 
98 (2) of the Act, studied the proposed 
regulation for married women and the 
Committee’s reports to the Governor in 
Council on the question appeared in the 
Laspour GAzETTE of November, 1949 and 
October, 1950. As there are apparently no 
organizations of women workers which 
could have beem consulted, it was not 
unreasonable for the Commission to feel 
that adequate and effective notice had been 
given. In any event, I am confident that 
the Commission will give full consideration 
to the opinion expressed by some unions 
on this matter of public notice. 

The appeal is dismissed. 

(Sgd:) ALFRED SAVARD, 
Umpire. 

Dated at Ottawa, Ont., this 22nd day of 

March, 1951. 
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Unemployment Insurance Statistics, 


February, 1991* 


The monthly report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on opera- 
tions under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act states that during the month of 
February, 1951, a total of 109,709 initial 
and renewal claims for unemployment 
insurance benefit were filed at local offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. While this is a decline of about 36 
per cent from the 172,269 claims filed 
during the month of January, it is a slight 
increase over the 109,282 claims recorded in 
February one year ago. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment register on February 28 numbered 
208,039 (169,626 male and 38,413 female), 
compared with 220,539 (177,752 male and 
42.787 female) on January 31, and 286,163 
(232385 male and 53,778 female) on the 
last day of February, 1950. 

Regular and supplementary claimants on 
the live register at the end of February 
totalled 252,533, of which 35,758 repre- 
sented supplementary benefit claimants. 
Those on the register seven days or more 
numbered 207,565 or 81 per cent of the 
total. 

During February, 120,000 initial and 
renewal claims were disposed of: 77,080 
were considered entitled to benefit and 
42.920 were not entitled. However, total 
non-entitlements on all claims adjudicated 
(including supplementary benefit and 
revised claims) numbered 57,558. Of these, 
33,602 represented regular claims disallowed 
(due to insufficient contributions), and 
15,573 represented claimants disqualified. 
Chief reasons for disqualification were: 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 5,757 cases; “not unemployed” 
3,496 cases; and “refused offer of work or 
neglected opportunity to work” 1,548 cases. 

Persons commencing the receipt of pay- 
ments on initial or renewal claims during 
the month numbered 79,421, compared with 
104,667 in January, and 112,745 in February, 
1950. 

Benefit paid in respect of 3,853,024 proven 
unemployed days amounted to $9,589,561 





* See Tables E-1 to E-8. 


for the month of February. In January, 
claimants received $9,367,276 as compen- 
sation for 3,788,241 days of proven unem- 
ployment, and in February, 1950, benefit 
payments amounted to $13,605,340 for 
5,585,837 days. 

During the week February 24 to March 
2, 158,045 persons received a total of 
$2,331,336 for 936,027 compensated days, 
while for the week January 27 to Feb- 
ruary 2, 149,816 benefit payments were 
made amounting to $2,195,606 for 885,092 
days. 

Average daily rate of benefit for the 
week February 24 to March 2, was $2.49, 
compared with $2.48 during the week 
January 27 to February 2, and $2.44 in 
the week February 25 to March 3, 1950. 
The average duration remained the same 
during the three weeks under review (5:9 
days). 


Supplementary Benefit 

Of the 33,602 regular claims disallowed 
during the month of February, 33,545 were 
considered for supplementary _ benefit. 
Renewal claims by supplementary benefit 
claimants totalled 801. <A total of 34,421 
claims were adjudicated, of which 24,443 
were entitled to benefit. Claimants in- 
eligible for supplementary benefit because 
they could not satisfy basic requirements 
under any of the four classes numbered 
8,383. Benefit payments amounted to 
$1,093,565. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received form local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1951, insurance books were issued 
to 4,161,805 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1950. This was an increase of 55,562 from 
January 31, 1951. 


As at the end of February, there were 
243.271 employers registered, representing 
an increase of 398 during the month. 





WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1950° 


Average hourly wages in the Primary Textile Industry increased 


more than 6 per cent in 1950. 


Almost one-half of the mill 


employees were on a 5-day week; and most were working 45 or 


48 hours. 


Time and one-half was the predominant rate for 


overtime work. One week with pay was the general vacation 
period after a year of employment, with many mills increasing 


this after longer periods of employment. 


Most of the workers 


were paid for some or all of the statutory holidays observed. 


Average hourly wages in the Primary 
Textile Industry increased 6:2 per cent 
during the year ending October 31, 1950, 
according to preliminary results of a survey 
of the industry by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour.t 
This increase, which was somewhat less 
than the 8:5 per cent rise during the 
previous year, raised the wage index to a 
high of 258-5 (base 19839=100). Since 1945 
average hourly wages in the industry have 
increased just over 70 per cent. 

During the year there have been no 
significant changes in the hours or working 
conditions for which comparable informa- 
tion in 1949 is available* The largest 


groups of employees were normally working . 


45 and 48 hours a week at the time of the 
1950 survey; and almost one-half of the 
workers were on a 5-day week. Time and 
one-half was the predominant rate for over- 
time after daily or weekly hours, and for 
work on Sundays and statutory holidays. 

Most of the workers in the Primary 
Textile. Industry are employed in mills 
which reported giving an initial vacation 
of one week with pay, or the equivalent, 
after a year or less of employment. In 
most cases this vacation period is increased 

*Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1950 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
wage rates (straight-time earnings for piece-workers) 
and certain conditions of work in their establish- 
ments during the last pay period preceding October 
31, 1950. 

1 Final index numbers and detailed information 
on average wages and hours for selected occupa- 
tions in the four major divisions of the industry 
will be published shortly in the eighth annual report 
onWages and Hours in the Primary Textile Industry 
in Canada, October 1950, This publication will be 
available on request. 

2‘‘Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Primary Textiles Industry, October 1949,” THE 
Lasour Gazetre, May 1950, p. 719. 





to two or three weeks with pay after longer 
periods of employment. Almost all of the 
employees were in mills which observed 
from 6 to 10 statutory holidays, and all 
but 11 per cent were paid for some or all of 
these holidays when they were not worked. 

Regular rest and wash-up periods are 
fairly common in the Primary Textile 
Industry, with the largest group receiving 
rest periods being allowed two 10-minute 
periods and the largest group receiving 
wash-up time being allowed two 5-minute 
periods daily. A shift differential was paid 
to most of the production employees on 
the evening or night shifts, a higher differ- 
ential generally being paid to workers on 
the night shift. 

Geographical and industrial distributions 
of the 314 mills and 66,132 mill workers is 
given in Table I. The Primary Textile 
Industry is predominately located in 
Quebec and Ontario, with but a small 
number of mills in the Maritime and 
Western Provinces. The largest group of 
mill workers in the Industry, about 55 per 
cent, were located in Quebec, and the next 
largest group, just under 40 per cent, in 
Ontario. The four main divisions of the 
Primary Textile Industry included in this 
article are: Cotton Yarn and _ Cloth, 
employing about 33 per cent of the mill 
workers; Woollen Yarn and Cloth, employ- 
ing 16 per cent; Rayon Yarn and Fabric, 
23 per cent; and Knit Goods, 29 per cent. 

Women workers comprised about 44 per 
cent of all mill employees in the Primary 
Textile Industry. 





Average Wages.—The largest increase in 
average hourly wages during 1950 occurred 
in the Rayon Yarn and Fabric Division of 
the Primary Textile Industry, whereas the 
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smallest increase occurred in the Cotton 
Yarn and Cloth Division. The 1950 index 
numbers (base 1939=100) of the four major 
divisions of the industry together with the 
percentage increases since 1949 and 1945 are 
as follows:— . 


Cotton cy arr ape. GlOtnie Ae ee nies 
Woollerm Yarn Ande OlOUn a. cu creen aie eis srl 
Rayon Yarn aide Maric. oe tes. ce tre eee 
KinitiGocdeus? sti ~ aoe. ec > Acie at Ee 





The average hourly wages used to calcu- 
late the above index numbers are based on 
average wage rates of time workers and 
average straight-time hourly earnings of 
piece workers. 


The Normal Work Week.—The normal 
weekly hours of work in 1950 were similar 
to the weekly hours as they were at the 
time of the 1949 survey. More than 90 
per cent of the mill employees were 
normally working from 40 to 48 hours a 
week, with most of the remainder working 
more than 48 hours (Tables IIa and IIb). 
About one-third of the workers were on a 
45-hour week and one-quarter on a 48-hour 
week. Sixty per cent of the employees were 
working 45 hours a week or less. 

The largest group of workers engaged in 
the manufacture of Rayon Yarn and Fabric 
were normally working 48 hours a week, 
but the largest single groups in the other 
three divisions of the Primary Textile 
Industry were reported to be working 45 
hours. In Quebec, 38 per cent of the mill 
employees were working 44 or 45 hours a 
week and 387 per cent were working 48 
hours, as compared with 53 per cent and 10 
per cent respectively in Ontario. 

The proportion of employees on a 5-day 
week in 1950, 48 per cent, was the same 
as in 1949. More than one-third of these 
workers were on a 45-hour week and: about 
20 per cent on a 40-hour week. The 5-day 
week was most common in the Woollen 
Yarn and Cloth and the Knit Goods Indus- 
tries. In Ontario 87 per cent of the 
workers were on a 5-day week, whereas in 
Quebec just 23 per cent were on this work 
week. Between the cities of Toronto and 
Montreal the corresponding proportionate 
difference was even greater, with 93 and 21 
per cent of the employees respectively 
being reported on a 5-day week. 





Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the predominant rate reported for 
overtime after daily or weekly hours, and 
for work on Sunday (Tables IIIa and IIIb). 
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Thirteen per cent of the workers, however, 
were in establishments which paid double 
time for work on Sunday, most of whom 
were in the Rayon Yarn and Fabric and 


the Knit Goods Industries. About two- 
1950 Index Increase Increase 
(Base 1939= 100) 1949-50 1945-50 
Jo % 
261.4 Bal 75.8 
274.8 Oo 68.1 
Dial 1035 84.1 
240.2 5.6 61.8 


thirds of these employees were working in 
Ontario and most of the remainder in 
Quebec. 

Time and one-half was also the pre- 
dominant payment for work on statutory 
holidays, although a number of mills 
reported paying regular rates of pay, 
particularly on those holidays which are 
normally paid for when not worked. When 
work is necessary on these paid statutory 
holidays, the general payment of time and 
one-half is in addition to the regular holi- 
day pay which the worker would have 
received if he had not worked. 





Annual Vacations with Pay.—Almost all 
of the employees were in mills which 
reported an initial vacation of one week 
with pay, generally after a year of employ- 
ment (Tables IVa and IVb). The amount 


of payment for the period was based on 


straight time rates or average straight-time 
earnings for a normal week’s work, 2 per 
cent of annual earnings or one-half day’s 
pay for each month worked. Eighteen 
textile mills, employing about 8 per cent 
of the workers, reported giving an initial 
vacation of two weeks with pay, or the 
equivalent. Most of these workers were in 
the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry. 


More than 80 per cent of the workers 
were employed in mills which increased: the 
period of vacation with pay as the worker’s 
term of employment increased. About one- 
half of these workers may become eligible 
to recelve a maximum of two weeks vaca- 
tion, generally after 5 years of employ- 
ment; and most of the remainder may 
become eligible to receive three weeks with 
pay, usually after 15 to 25 years of employ- 
ment. The majority of this latter group 
may receive an intermediate vacation 
period of two weeks with pay after 5 years 
of employment, and in many cases a gradu- 
ated percentage-of-annual-earnings payment 
ig given. 

The majority of mills shut down for a 
summer vacation period in 1950. Thirty 
per cent of the workers were employed: in 


oe 


In the Primary Textile Industry ... 


... average hourly wages increased more than 


6 per cent in 1950, rising 70 per cent above 1945. _ 


— , _ ol  _ oe 
‘The wage increases in 1950 varied somewhat 
etween the major divisions of the industry. 


x 
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113 mills which shut down for one week 
and about two-thirds of the workers were 
in 165 mills which shut down for two weeks. 
Seven of these latter mills shut down for 
one week in the summer and one week in 
the winter. A few mills did not indicate 
the period of shut-down. 


Statutory Holidays.—More than 95 per 
cent of the workers in the Primary Textile 
Industry were employed in mills which 
observed from 6 to 10 statutory holidays 
in 1950 (Tables Va and Vb). Thirty-eight 
per cent observed 8 statutory holidays and 
25 per cent observed 9. The workers in 
Quebec were in mills which tended to 
observe a greater number of statutory holi- 
days than did the mills in Ontario. In 
Toronto, however, the, largest group of 
workers observed 8 holidays, whereas in 
Montreal the largest group observed 6 days. 


The number of holidays observed, in this 
article, is the number of days when the mill 
is not operating because of Dominion, 
Provincial or Municipal holidays, or 
religious holidays regularly observed by the 
closing of the mill. 





All but 11 per cent of the workers were 
paid for some or all of the statutory holi- 
days when these days were not worked. 
About 40 per cent of the workers were paid 
for 6 days and 21 per cent were paid for 
8. Most of the workers being paid for 6 


statutory holidays were located in Quebec, 
while most of those being paid for 8 days 
were in Ontario. There has been a definite 
increase, since 1949, in the number of 
statutory holidays paid for, as the propor- 
tion of workers being paid for 6 or more 
days has risen from 54 to 67 per cent. 


Rest and Wash-up Periods.—Regular 
rest or wash-up periods are fairly common 
in the Primary Textile Industry (Table VI). 
Fifty-eight per cent of the workers are in 
mills which permit a regular rest period, 
most of whom are allowed two 10- or 15- 
minute rest periods a day. 

Wash-up periods are permitted to about 
one-third of the mill workers in the indus- 
try. About 80 per cent of these workers 
are allowed two wash-up periods a day, 
each generally of 5 or 10 minutes duration. 


Shift Differentials —Almost one-fifth of 
the mill employees in the Primary Textile 
Industry were reported to be working on 
the 2nd or evening shift at the time of the 
1950 survey, and 7 per cent were reported 
on the 3rd or night shift (Table VII). Most 
of these workers, particularly those on the 
night shift, received a wage differential for 
this shift work. Differentials of 5 cents an 
hour and 5 per cent of earnings were 
predominant for workers on the evening 
shift, whereas 6 to 10 cents an hour and 
10 or 15 per cent of earnings were most 
common for those on night shift. 








TABLE I._ DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS IN THE PRIMARY 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 









































By Industry 
Total 
— Primary Cotton Woollen Rayon 
Textiles Yarn Yarn Yarn Knit Goods. 
and Cloth | and Cloth | and Fabric 

Number-of Millsistgeccs caveat tine ene nee cee oe 314 38 78 38 160: 
Number of Mill Employees: 

Maley, ete Serra tore) inci ches dhsake eke reise eee areas oe 37,026 13, 662 5, 698 10, 802 6,864 

Remale yon neem vit. iu ceeds eae ne 29,106 7,910 4,907. 4,141 p12. 148 

OG a rere eae ke vonage o-cee e ER 66,132 21 ore 10, 605 * 14, 943 19,012 

By Region By City 
Sia eee Quebec Ontario ee ‘| Montreal Toronto 

Nima senior Miillseees.e oct Aer Seren et eee 16 125 159 14 30 37 
Number of Mill Employees 

al SS Mel accra ene Pee sta ee eee io22 22,748 12,445 311 2,905 1,281 

Heliale i Umapap tance: co ae 1,550 13,219 13, 637 700 2,169 » 2,586 

Oba] Seep meen hon taton cae 3,072 35, 967 26, 082 1,011 5,074 3, 867 
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TABLE Ila.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1956 


Mill Workers by Industry 














Cotton Woollen Rayon 
Normal Weekly Hours Ath Yarn Yarn ee Knit 
Textiles and and and Goods 
Cloth Cloth Fabric 
Employees ona 
b-day Week 
UIC EE cis dic to BSS Mae oes ee Se ND Wh Sebo e crhectons enous RO ee ae RU oer ee 19 
AAD sctas Bs oe kB Dera EC. ee 6,113 1,675 1,048 267 3,123 
over, s0andiunder45.0.,.:.0.8. 08... oe. es 3,858 312 555 1,922 1,069 
5 OCIOG ASdiA Calica eines eS Sie a a eT | 11,470 578 3,673 284 6,935 
Marrs 46 andiunder 48.06 i eke occ code cece lecese, 3,246 406 952 OT 1,861 
Does doo Sci REI CRN ea a ee a ee 4,446 932 1,666 482 1,366 
SO eras ORM ee ie 2 Bie tie he ee 2,392 23 191 1,803 375 
Retalenn ee ea moe ae eee el 31,544 3,926 8,085 4,785 14, 748 
All Employees 
ULYG oP) eo 6dan cB RDe COI a See ee 19! HN rete .coht act stace |leeu cee ee, | ee 19 
AO EO Seo ite oe 6,147 1,675 1,048 267 Salo” 
OvermsOtand ander 440e.... th. ee Es 3,931 312 443 2,389 787 
neo Ch 5 ROC © Cotten hea en ee ee 8,603 5, 286 450 1,88 979 
Oe Selene Nees cae GM eigen otros at 21,215 9, 762 4,155 284 7,014 
Svergtp and wnder:48; 0c. 6. be oc co ok cane ene occnc. 3,777 406 1,191 27 2,153 
5 obese a Ge 5 So ee ee 16,431 3,362 2,627 6, 950 3,492 
VT ERASE ee Pe at oe ee 8 5,993 769 691 Saliee 1,411 
ARC) NE be seers 0: RE ORCC ECICREDY RE ee a ea Ia 66,116 21,572 10,605 14,927 19,012 








— SSS ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee 


Nore: Information on the normal work week was not reported for 16 mill workers. 


TABLE Ifb.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1950 


Mill Workers by Region and City 






































By Region BY City 
Normal Weekly Hours ie = 
one Quebec Ontario ae at Montreal Toronto 
Employees on a 
d-day Week 
Winther 2). onGhad donee Dae eee Ses ane ee Dee re Oe reps they gercee ie eee ee eee 19 
no Lh) PE Pree ee 2 dl cana Ge dw dee 12 1, 292 4,313 496 316 405 
O AN) FeATACLIELNS CLEA eee tes cv cicuters cas xo) 6 ll bavarovaucliote tebevecoxe 360 3,451 47 288 926 
ae 5 a i aI oo ict cticnks lhacnheee ecko 935 IK) Get ee pa eae Foe 281 1,780 
4 AL OYaS Seep Rec ecroh Ph ah teleosts 1,256 SOOO! hei eee ee 139 5 
a 13 ae a t pe 1 CSR REE RET (oeetiee meen Peet QaQTDe astm iets | ae 438 
OC) Vera CoE MM rep Sie Phe x dieware lfwrreteren ah ate 2,346 AGE osrctnest ese 61 6 
4tejesile : Se 2 eee eee ee 12 8,360 22,629 543 1,085 3,579 
All Employees 
Ae ees | ees rte Ra CR I ee Ae ae ee Pe 19 
ee a il ion ee een is i a3 
Uy oa Pe RPE | REA tr NCR ee 773 3,141 a 0 
Tes m ee iar ed TN ead Ere ats epcteNS 2,066 3,065 3,095 377 153 522 
POM ae css volte ae Shae 10,458 10,757 ee eA 3,878 1, 780 
and under 48................-. 174 1,500 DOB Ae cco Se 2 
a ee ee ah ee 518 13, 229 2, 563 121 217 461 
reread, 302 5, 634 BT ina ee 83 6 
BNR Gealleperedees Sebel enc seeSiele crave wis efor 3,072 35, 951 26,082 POEL 5,058 3,867 
Nore: Information on the normal work week was not reported for 16 mill workers. 
719. 
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TABLE Iila.—PAYMENT PROVISIONS FOR OVERTIME WORK PERFORMED ON 
SUNDAYS OR STATUTORY HOLIDAYS IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950. 


Mills and Mill Workers by Industry 


ee SS ee 












































Total Cotton Yarn | Woollen Yarn | Rayon Yarn : 
Primary and Cloth and Cloth and Fabric | Knit Goods 
Payment Policy Textiles 
Mill Mill Mill Mill 
Mills |Workers| Mills Workers Mills Workers Mills Werkete Mills | Workers 
Sunday () 
Payment received when worked: 
Straightitime,.....- 2) sence oo ere 2 194 sine oe Sle. ee sia 1 SOR Saat lectenee 1 114 
Time and one-half..................| 1183 | 48,277 32 | 20,994 34 | 6,836 19 | 10,061 28 5,386 
Doublestimes.. 22... | ae eee toe 25 | 8,416 1 20 7 939 Gil aisvaeyy itil 3,514 
Other overtime payment........... 189 J eicein eepeee its 1 189: |. bee |e ee es See eel eee 
No overtime policy reported........ 178 | 14,056 5 322 30) |) 2,001 13 1,175 120 9,998 
TOL cicxctptpererdske eter eros 314 | 66,132 SSalpolmorne 78 | 10,605 38 | 14,943 160 | 19,012 
Paid Statutory Holidays (2) 
Payment received when worked: 
Holiday pay plus straight time.. 74 | 11,891 3 ibs els 21 2,470 11 1,960 39 5, 686 
Holiday pay plus time and one- -half..| 111 | 40,969 26 | 16,921 A! as an ae We 18 | 11,481 38 6,449 
Holiday pay plus double time.. 10 | 2,550 2 HD) 2 213 3 65 3 Or 
Other overtime payment........... 4 GAT Re ae ee prem, 1 O25 | ane celeee ceee 3 685 
No paid holidays or no policy 
LEPOLteGM scsaqie aaa e ee ee 115 | 9,975 \ Bes Os |) aL ee 6 845 ie 5,065 
Totaltevtc semana ormentoe 314 | 66,132 S8alegleode 78 | 10,605 38 | 14,943 160 | 19,012 
Unpaid Statutory Holidays 
Payment received when worked: 
Straight time: ae ss2moee eeereeeen 392 £3310 ol eae 8 pees 13 1,278 1 97 25 2,935 
Time and one-half...............-.. 93 | 33,817 13 | 12,912 20} 4,102 23 | 11,020 37 5,783 
DMoubledime: a eeeeee ers sere 10 | 2,756 1 256 3 282 2 605 4 1,613 
Other overtime payment........... 7 AOG eRe PEN sae ee 2 203): ae aeee sl ee aoees 5 203 
No unpaid holidays or no policy 
reported :;34.s.s.040n 6 ota newnee 165 | 24,843 24 | 8,404 40 | 4,740 £20) od 89 8,478 
Totalgcceeccen cet ese c 314 | 66,132 Ste || Pall i 78 | 10,605 38 | 14,943 | 160 | 19,012 


1 Sunday work does not include work performed on this day when it forms part of a regular weekly shift. 


2 “Holiday pay’’ in this group means the amount workers receive on statutory holidays when they do not 
work, This amount is usually equivalent to a regular day’s pay. 
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TABLE IVa.—_ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Mills and Mill Workers by Industry 


















































Total . 
A Cotton Yarn | Woollen Yarn| Rayon Yarn 2 
ieee! and Cloth and Cloth and Fabrie Knit Goods 
Length of Vacation 
S . rad : ts Se n n nm mn 
ervice Nequlirements eS == & a i Ae = i & des 3 BS) s. B 
Se Set ee Se Se ae ere are ae 
i =5 ff =65 qa a5 = Pike) a a5 
= = = = = 
Initial Vacation 
One Week with Pay after: (1) 291| 60,857 31| 18,659 74| 10,561 36| 13,395| 150| 18,249 
Less than 1 year’semployment...... 58) 17,581 14] 11, 233 15} 2,638 10 , 082 19 , 128 
1 year’s employment........:...... 185} 33,921 13} 5,015 OL elod 19} 9,454 102) 12,315 
Other periods of employment....... 8 954 1 188 3 372 1 100 3 294 
Service not specified................ 40} 8,401 Siaeerece 5 414 6} 2,259 26} 3,505 
Two Weeks with Pay after: (2) 18| 5,033 TA eB MOIS} 1 ? 2| 1,548 8 665 
1 year’s employment orless......... 13) 4,449 i 2D waco cclleoncean 2} 1,548 5 371 
Other periods of employment....... 3 402 1 383 1 (Aaeeare a oe 1 12 
Service not specified................ 2 tho a | a el el baie Seer EA Acne atl Lie ae All|, ot Oye 2 182 
Other Vacation Periods..............«..- 1 £51 || eae | MERE Neen eee rete Mt Ieee eco] bee ever oe oR ny 1 4? 
TOta lac) tae ct ke cee ee cement ae 310) 65,937 Bell PA bye 75| 10,568 38] 14,943 159] 18,854 
Maximum Vacation 
Two Weeks with Pay after: (2) 150) 26, 433 13} 4,607 46} 6,821 LTO eon V4 9738 
Less than 5 years’ employment..... CaN SRC byAllsn acomallodeaese 12] 1,098 5 482 24) 2,352 
5 years’ employment............... 105| 21,712 12} 4,351 31; 5,190 12] 4,785 50} 7,386 
Other periods of employment....... 4 789 1 256 3 538 |e mets ck leek ec een ek re 
Three Weeks with Pay after: (3) 54| 27,744 18) 14,046 TNO), 2 en 8| 6,093 18| 4,673 
5 to 25 years’ employment......... 47| 25,297 17| 13,973 9) 2,559 8} 6,093 13)" 25672 
Other periods of employment....... Z| 2,447 1 73 1 BY eis desiree ae 5} 2,001 
Other Vacation Periods.................. 1 SON ath rere voll a eva Rockets | CERS oR | One a eee eee ee 1 480 
Initial Vacation Maintained: 105| 11,280 7| 2,919 19 815 13| 3,683 66] 3,963 
One ‘weele Vary. 2 Airs Ck eel oe 87| 6,219 1 25 18 808 ip oR DilmmonoaL 
Two Weeks Patten =. pepbwid ores 17| 5,014 6} 2,894 1 a 2| 1,548 8 565 
Others 280. ieee cect ee ee ee 1 (| ape zeae is (Use OM eal os rhe ESO Sup 1 47 
Totals hei neater ep as 310) 65,937 38] 21,572 75| 10,568 38} 14,943 159} 18,854 











Nore:—Four mills did not report information on vacations with pay. 
(1) The amount of payment is straight time or average straight-time earnings for one week, 2 per cent of annual 
earnings, or 3 day’s pay for each month worked. 
(?) The amount of payment is straight time or average straight-time earnings for two weeks, or 4 per cent of annual 


earnings. 





(*) The amount of payment is straight time or average straight-time earnings for three weeks, or 6 per cent of annual 


earnings. 
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TABLE IVb.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Mills and Mill Workers by Region and City 








By Region By City 





tv. : ae 
Length ae Ss ceaee Quebec Ontario Western Montreal Toronto 


; é; Provinces 
Service Requirements |— 





Milly [ore 0 Mines eon | en (nti hese ph Wait 
orkers Mills Workers Mills Workers Mills Workers Mills Workers 


ay an lee 
Mills Workers Mills WwW 


Initial Vacation 
One Week with Pay 





after: (1) 10 1,384 128| 85,366 148| 23,340 10 778 80 6,074 83 8,472 
Less than 1 year’s 
employment........ 5 657 26) 12,347 26] 4,567 1 10 9| 3,679 5 675 
1 year’s employment. . 3 558 78} 16,830 96} 15,952 8 581 20 1,381 23] 2,493 
Other periods of em- 
DPIGYANION Fe een ares |lovcre er hallieate steer: 1 263 6 504 1 EY i BCE Wether ol c.oodesl loonoocas 
Service not specified. . 2 169 18} 5,915 YAO RLS Geccsllancared: 1 14 5 304 
Two Weeks with Pay 
after: (2) 8 1 (elo 2 612 9 2,537 4 LOS crsrattere |e acter 8 848 
1 year’s employment 
Ot leSsiiio ss sccwecee. 3} 1,651 1 600 6) 1,972 3 226) aereeer || lanee pete 3 348 
Other periods of em- 
PLOY TEMG ye ire sete) lone ecko lies: anererecets 1 12 1 383 1 T liste Sauhilleietogeushesz es eter orl ts sree tesors 
SOL VICSMOLISPEC IMC rs! leleris ere lrociclsneiesieteleis sol} aa ieuem alee 2 DSO e vaselss al Pores Rese ey ctl seeieocscaia!l Or reper eam | eer eo) eee ae go 
COTRCT VAC OLTONM LE CTLOGSMP «|| lei aves share Weer ole'ar ee) Uksbet sie a [le alontte se 1 UU TiWard. ate Qe MEM eR fene aill eoteracs. © leyestcverte 1 47 
Total ercecloo aes 13] 3,035 125} 35,967} 158) 25,924 14 1,011 30) 5,074 37| 3,867 
Maximum Vacation 
Two Weeks with Pay 
after:(2)..... a sti cit ieee 7 1,126 56) 11,872 78| 12,692 9 44 2 810 16 1,884 
Less than 5 years’ em- 
DLOWMeN tere yrs cee 4 589 9 654 21 7 ONY z 468 1 43 5 688 
5years’ employment.. 3 536 43] 10,429 57} 10,471 2, 276 1 267 11 1,196 


Other periods of em- 





PLOW ATOM Umerrreiesy sees lise s\atasel|'s ecoestcesier 4 Ba lis acoreincil owas tetocss tv [tace¥arer as dtavecorerecorats | erevausecalltsfoce 2: apevest | tepetewclerel tecotabsitot ete ; 
Three Weeks with Pay 

GRCCT A) eeneerrc sees: 1 161 23| 18,978 30 SOLD |stutenelecinek  « 8 8,828 5 1,088 
15 to 25 years’ employ- 

IVVON Unie etre eae es 1 151 21) 18,314 WN) (OVlacocpallade cacae 8} 3,828 5| 1,088 
Other periods of em- 

loys entree cesta eetei|s farsi s tall nateus siete 2 664 5 1 eed leceaee tet |e ecenronted Renter ercl inaperoninal (ha toOAl IoSe anna r 

Other Vacation Periods... .|\\. «..s6|\co0% +> 1 ESO Here «cre ciletere wie eeore ll teetaY c arch | tatence a lode. ate | cteders torelltesecextters total casrois teil sel ceeteete 
Initial Vacation Main- 

LOU CU ee Pe ota os hs 6 1,759 45 4, 687 50 4,617 5) 267 20 936 16 895 
OnOuweGK ate pene. cei 2 108 43 4,025 41 2,052 1 34 20 936 2518) 519 
Two weeks........... 3 1,651 2 612 8| 2,518 4 Dd) heehee | eter tos 2 329 
(GHDVEIS. wooded Sind Soo al eae <l IGeee artes Incmaney Imaaeecae 1 A Til eterna | eerste etnies cree 1 47 

nto taileeene tact: 13 3,035 125) 35,967 158} 25,924 14 1,011 30 5,074 37 3, 867 
Nore: Four mills did not report information on vacations with pay. 
(1) See footnote (1) Table IVa. (2) See footnote (2) Table IVa. (3) See footnote (3) Table IVa. 
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TABLE Va.—_STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE PRIMARY 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Mills and Mill Workers by Industry 


Total Primary 











Cotton Yarn 





Woollen Yarn 





























Rayon Yarn 








Number of Statutory Textiles and Cloth | __and Cloth and Fabric Knit Goods 
Holidays Observe ; Mill Mill Mill Mill Mill 
Mills Workers Mills Workers Mills Workers Mill Workers Mills Workers 
Wessithan’ Gs-se wee 13 GIGS... ce eee: 4 174 il 80 8 362 
 neitetocreicas 32 6,615 6 3,597 12 822 a 1,399 9 797 
Y Bree nto se 38 8,649 6 2,894 6 352 4 2,911 22 2,492 
Sh. reeree 126 | 25,079 19 9,196 35 6, 106 7 1,385 65 8,392 
O).: Sea 43 | 16,435 5 5, 606 1 1,510 4 5, 844 22 3,475 
LOC eee 45 6,292 1 256 8 1,366 11 2h 25 2,956 
More than’ 10... ....- 13 1,218 1 23 1 275 4 593 7 327 
Others: eae ee 3 Dg PNG sh 5 cade 6 «rai atone Fe coe mbes lieve eons fall arenes cone aks 2 1,010 1 203 
No information...... LW SB. Wee ec Pe ee. it eee ieee oo Ries cree en eae ete 1 8 
A Wolte wer age tbe 314 | 66,132 38 Dal HOY 78 10, 605 38 14,943 160 19,012 
Number of Statutory 
Holidays Paid for 
When Not Worked 
INONnG:.. Sromeinc tt nese 74 7,426 3 2,142 14 1,118 5 695 Do 3,471 
5 aan Eee ine re ee Ge 4 7 Kt Mea eee rede NRA es es 1 81 1 17 2 121 
iden Dea ga hk 12 | 4,918 4 2 ATS) Res s4| eee ots 4 2,168 4 279 
See ee hoe DIG 258320. eseeel beereaeee 4 BHP Al Ge See et eae 13 2,560 
GA ca nie be eg ree (1) 19 POUL sl eee ee Wane ae Cad 1,019 5 1,318 i 524 
1S RR PR teers 17 2,465 2 279 3 776 4 793 8 617 
Gierlcs foe beeen 79 | 26,263 12 11,946 18 2,260 12 6,966 28 5,091 
Vie ee ae ite 15 3,267 1 297 6 558 il 1,789 i 623 
elohiens ute caeeninioks picid 64 | 14,137 13 4,329 19 4,104 4 951 28 4,753 
More than 8......... 1k 679 1 AQ 2 66 1 149 U 445 
ther sie rs Baoan 1 Fo LI BAe eT SU sc Seeteain res Vee [Ue eg emeed (PRI = erie IP A OR I Ge SR 1 480 
No information...... 10 545 4 89 4 311 1 97 5: 48 
Rotalletirs meres. 3 314 | €6,132 38 21,572 78 10, 605 38 14,943 160 19,012 





(1) One mill paid for eight statutory holidays after two years of employment. 


TABLE Vb.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE PRIMARY 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Mills and Mill Workers by Region and City 


By Region 



































Maritime : Western 
Number of Statutory oneal Quebec Ontario : 
Holds Ol ceed Provinces ad were Provinces 

F Mill ; Mill creel eee lat 2 Mill 
Mills Workers Mills Workers Mills Workers Mills Workers 

Wessctiiany 6% see een 1 12 9 436 2 65 1 103 
Oi eee ene 4 286 12 4,960 16 PO 69-4| Amie ae eee 

Contest oes 5 1,678 9 1,248 91 OnOre 3 150 

EAA ee 3 539 13 6,427 104 | 17,722 6 391 

Oe ati: it 388 25 | 14,359 14 1,328 3 360 

LO pst hee le 2 169 42 6 28: AN Gane Reet am 1 if 

More thansl0@ S48. kos enitee oes 12 1,201 1 1 A bso ho 
OGM ET AAR a ae lee nen eee 3 i Beis ae ieee Roe aay Oe ee We 
Doms dabLe DIMI ras Jllee oa Sulleeome Folalleoacivallern oa oe i Sill ee coset Senne = 
Gta eee 1§ 3.072 125 1 85, 967 159 | 26,082 14 ol Ot 

Number of Statutory 
Holidays Paid for When 
Not Worked 

INONCSA--Aee eee 7 364 38 5,387 27 1,470 2 205 
Le Road | eee ol eee ee oe 2 84 2 EST Peay had o eater 

Dis cee cey ten: 2 1525 6 1,472 4 TOD IS |) See es | ten ee tee 

Oe Sees ak ere | eee lice 12 Dood 4 166 1 156 

AND. ecco ehep ee CeLRettel aeea ee UE OP Abe Ee 7 Ce Re aif geo ae 

OF eee 1 40 6 1,179 8 1,037 2 209 
Go35) >. > eee 3 624 oH PO) ei 36 Di 20 Teall pee eden eee ne 

dented rete arava eer rfl eae aa al mee el ak sae, 12 3,206 3 61 

aed ane eee 3 519 4 993 Seulelon2a2 5 373 

More thant sc4c- antl ee era eee 6 558 4 i114 1 7 
OPHSr Ac ae ee oe ere eel dec eee 1 LTO eveyetee teas eee ee Si ae 
INfoyrerolmactsyAtelyS nen oc ob\lnacedcllooseces 4 505 3 tO eral 8 oes 

Totals week HG) Seve 125 | 35,967 159 | 26,082 14 1,011 


























(1) One mill paid for eight statutory holidays after two years of employment. 


(24 











By City 

Montreal Toronto 

: Mill : Mill 
Mills Workers Mills Workers 
5 270 2 65 
Sl Siecle ¥ 67 
3 365 7 1,116 
1 25 24 2,167 
1 16 2 452 
6 VAL RE DE cnet tread neyo 
6 AGQN Sy Oe, wets ree 
SOM oy O74: ye 3,867 
10 686 8 332 
1 67 2 135 
1 13 1 27 
wey axs|| seaeearee 2 78 
4 281 1 37 
3 280 2 66 
8 3,660 5 696 
Re cis oS readend 3 529 
Rees | Se eee 1B 1,948 
2 57 1 19 
Si ty bee Pe gen eee: 
BOM mon Te: aya ahcchoy/ 
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TABLE VI.—REST AND WASH-UP P ERIODS IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1950 
































Rest Periods Wash-up Periods 
Number and Length of ; —— 
Rest or Wash-up Periods 
Mills Mill Mills Mill 
Workers Workers 
One period of— 

EN MTLASN TL GSS seeec Re Petes corre sical tole 'A chev sacs, coches es cs hv aantey a oti Per we ec clas ee PR aM ORME ie etek eta egies ces 10 1,792 
LORIMTIUeS eee y, cease anh te ears adware ade eRe eee. eae 15 Ta22 4 1,099 
MORIN TCS MES ec eet SEES FE CL Ser oy. tee Pal Pate reed ke Pae be 12 1,658 1 62 
(OUOGIE, in ai cunt ae ee A Ae Sel PERS abe Nl hoy xe it if 2 264 

Two periods of— 

5 minutes og and e-CFR DERE ER ee Ee en 1 12 DL 10,816 
UME 4} ARR As SU ee PR ee fo eee 118 25,594 20 4,688 
HES MENANTUUG SWE er me Tne Pen Ai acd vignata.chs, 3g sea mcsiar nic ata Wines Yormna Ai Gess, ai 45 8, 287 ait 1,042 
Dre eie cate VR ic eyiny. te aK St iced ath, deme cule ous ath ees eaten orev | os ahol tear gtenart 12 oyoun 

OpenDS MOC manee rr ce fet aera etek ee itso ee Ma talials toi cater aly ose arake 6 654 5 1,036 
tonsa NMS EEUb eed wren x.yco crate ca Dale aay sales mages vustapotes a. apot 8 965 14 1,154 
TSG: sett ormiterdl a 2S ees tabetha es oe ia ee nee 108 27,623 184 40, 822 

“a BSS es Re oe ec eo go eon 314 66, 132 314 66, 132 
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TABLE VIL—SHIFT DIFFERENTIAL IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1950 
































Number of Mill Workers 
Shift Differential —_ 
2nd Shift 3rd Shift 

Cents per hour— 
Tiss) THR lIa <j ba oie MR Oe ioe he bt erie | uotiaine | Pits cic e orerinmion at ae cn nmr yuadn opt coo En, iL, 7 26 
ee pectin city F aru, s emt bles 3 song's Pas eae ERD Nala CiMGy SINR ee erat eea 2,305 172 
(GOs i) MO ooinia ek oho h dere oe Gaenion sb nad Snob Aeoopnmermmm sp pardool ode Gusomms acd om piU bet 392 1,010 
iV... so se oe pune EERIE DI OI Se Onhatinnn oor cco rm See Conroe morc ADOT ey 419 542 
Tie I hh hc od cb he a ie ae nas «ov cos ¥ sets oda a meen hace nee 11 94 

Per cent.— 

NOREEN Roh of cua ig cbs costa aelbre y ese nin dn vblel dy ermine a mpmeag grea eae eieueas 6 4 
Re MAMAN ia es inde Fs clotted. CARESS 2 sy aa ana ae hs ae ena 1,668 246 
hs i ntti > danny Gran 6 ae eee ee a -3! 5 
CE Ee ake Pa a Se ihe « TNR Se BG lee TR Bia ae aaa 556 857 
ie MMMM TO, 5008 1G) AMD. Geile ciate arcle h Cebin'n oo apres oh me nes Ae lea iret ac Sian ala 1,099 
hy Po oe. Oe hy te ees eeu = Sane eee mee am eee SOO Wee scree ake 
Gere ne arent BIS Ty. creck Mew htecrnhdnats. NRE Lo UAB ihe gee gis Ee ie swears ns 59 83 
Pe Tee a ecco ees Se true Miaecy, Are aT he Bo organi owe Merate age eee Sy: 7,254 4,138 
Pere ttre ep Rt Ye lew ais askrattesse nosy aa Raeceheg © wack go> ev > ona ames eae ee cia 5,441 444 
Apel GL ce Gok Gea Rea cop brie 8 > boec.d obtain Ua URpige mo oan ms Sips) FoR cia, OOING Es 12,695 4,582 
83139—8 128 





An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, a Hepartnent of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 
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. saw the beginning of seasonal expansion in such industries 
as construction and transportation and a gradual decline in 


winter unemployment. 


The improvement was particularly 


noticeable in the Ontario and Pacific regions, while in Quebec 
and the Maritimes, the end of hauling operations meant some 
slackening in woods employment. 


During March, job opportunities increased 
considerably for nearly all types of workers. 
Construction firms were beginning to hire 
their crews for the coming season and many 
projects were already under way; work on 
roads was also beginning, and the opening 


of Great Lakes shipping on March 15 
was much earler than _ usual. The 
strong demand for skilled workers con- 
tinued in manufacturing industries in 


industrial centres. 

This increase in employment was reflected 
in a gradual decline in the number of 
applications for work at National Employ- 
ment Service offices. These totalled 290,300 
at March 29, a decrease of 6,400 since the 
beginning of the month. The decline was 
mostly confined to applications from male 
workers, since the seasonal expansion in 
industries employing a large proportion of 
women had not yet begun. 

Only in the logging industry in eastern 
Canada was there any marked slackening 
of activity. As hauling operations were 
completed in many areas, woodsworkers 
were beginning to move out of the woods 
to seek spring and summer employment in 
such industries as construction and _agri- 
culture. Nevertheless, in response to the 
heavy demand for pulpwood, some com- 
panies had already begun their spring cut, 
in spite of poor ground conditions. Although 
there was an overall surplus of woods- 
workers in both Quebec and the Maritimes, 
the early spring cutting meant job openings 
for loggers in some areas both here and in 
the Lakehead district. The British Columbia 
logging industry was moving into a more 
active period in March but early in the 
month a heavy snowfall occurred and poor 
road conditions hampered activity in some 
interior camps. 
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Manufacturing employment continued to 
run above last year’s levels, with shortages 
of skilled manpower and some essential 
materials creating some production prob- 
lems. In March, there was a continued 
strong demand for experienced workers in 
the metalworking trades—machinists, lathe 
and milling machine operators, and iron 
moulders among others. Shortages of 
materials, especially of metals, textiles, 
plastics and leather, were becoming in- 
creasingly widespread during the month, 
and resulted in some short-term lay-offs. 
In addition, there were staff reductions, 
partly seasonal in nature, in confectionery 
and boot and shoe firms. On the other 
hand, there was an upswing in employment 
among dairy, sawmill, shipbuilding and 
aircraft firms. 


Regional Analysis 

During March, the Newfoundland 
economy began its transition to spring 
and summer activity, this year without a 
large proportion of the attendant unem- 
ployment of other post-war years. Appli- 
cations for jobs at NES offices increased 
by only 500 during the month to total 
12,400 at March 29. The strength of world 
demand for newsprint and wood pulp was 
by far the most important single factor in 
the relatively improved situation. Among 
the indications of increasing activity were 
the start during March of south coast 
bank fishing, herring fishing and_ herring 
packing, and the acceleration of prepara- 
tions for the early opening of coastal 
navigation. 

In the Maritime region, there was little 
change in the employment situation. At 
March 29, applications for work on file at 
NES offices totalled 34,300 compared to 
33,300 at the beginning of the month. 


Unfavourable weather conditions, together 
with an exodus of logging workers into 
construction and farming, contributed to 
a further slackening in the forestry indus- 
try during the month. Farming, fishing 
and construction activity had not yet 
begun on any large scale and a lack of 


orders cut back the operations of smaller 
coal mines. However, most manufacturing 
industries, especially basic steel, were very 
active; shipbuilding and aircraft employ- 
ment was also expanding. Employment on 
the waiter front at the major ports was at 
high leveis. 





The peak of seasonal unemployment in Canada was reached earlier this winter 


than last, and was less severe. 


This is indicated in the chart below which shows 


the number of persons registered at National Employment Service Offices in Canada 


and its regions, giving the peak dates for 1946, 1948, 1949, and 1950, and the 


trend since 1950. 
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Employment conditions in the region as 
a whole were substantially improved over 
those of last year. Above normal con- 
struction employment in the larger cities, 
lighter seasonaly lay-offs in steel and paper 
mills, higher levels of mining employment 
and the heavy labour demand in the woods, 
have all contributed to higher employment 
and income in the past winter. 

Marked counter movements in employ- 
ment levels in industries in the Quebec 
region produced a slight net rise in overall 
unemployment during March. Applications 
for work on hand at NES offices increased 
from 92,500 at March 1 to 95,600 at March 
29. Increases in employment in mining, 
manufacturing, farming and construction 
were counter balanced by the decline in 
woods employment. 

Heavy iron and steel, aircraft, aluminum, 
pulp and paper, chemicals and electrical 
parts industries maintained high level 
activity or expanded further during the 
month, and there was a steady demand 
for skilled workers. On the other hand, 
scarcity of wool and nylon meant produc- 
tion cut-backs, short-time and lay-offs for 
primary textile mills, while secondary 
textile production and employment were 
expanding. Although ground conditions 
have not favoured the start of work on 
new construction, work on projects already 
under way has been accelerated. 

In the Ontario region, there was a steady 
decline in registrations at local employ- 
ment offices during the month from 63,400 
at March 1 to 56,700 at March 29. Such 
improvement was largely due to the 
sustained high-level activity and expansion 
in manufacturing since it was too early in 
the season for any marked upswing on 
construction. With the opening of lake 
navigation, many workers were also return- 
ing to jobs in transportation. In Colling- 
wood and Midland, there was an increase 
in shipbuilding employment. At the same 
time, lumbering and logging workers were 
being laid off as the winter cutting and 
hauling season came to an end. 

A rise in manufacturing employment, 
particularly in the aircraft, heavy iron and 
steel, electrical and chemical industries, 
took place despite further scattered work 
interruptions attributed to steel shortages 
and seasonal slackening in confectionery 
and tobacco processing firms. 

In the Prairie region, the annual transi- 
tion from winter to summer work began 
during March. Workers were gradually 
leaving their winter occupations in the 
woods and mines either to return to their 
farms or to take up other seasonal work. 
Industrial activity was slight during the 
month, as the spring thaw made pulp 
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cutting difficult, and closed down sawmill 
operations and mining exploration. Spring 
work in agriculture, construction, and rail- 
way maintenance had not yet begun on a 
large scale. As a result, applications on 
hand at NES offices declined only moder- 
ately from 50,800 at March 1 to 49,600 at 
March 29. 

Although spring seeding had not yet 
begun, many farmers were placing orders 
for help with the NES during March. In 
Saskatchewan, there was some difficulty in 
meeting requirements, in part because 
workers seemed to prefer construction and 
other occupations to agriculture. 

Although bush work was slackening off 
in the Lakehead area, there were still 
almost three thousand job vacancies for 
bush workers. Because of an anticipated 
shortage of labour, the larger companies 
are attempting to hold workers over until 
summer work begins. 

The rapid recovery from winter unem- 
ployment which started in the last half of 
February in the Pacific region, was checked 
early in March by heavy snowfalls. Con- 
struction projects and spring work on farms 
were delayed and once again, logging oper- 
ations on Vancouver Island were brought 
to a standstill. With the return of milder 
weather at the end of the month, there 
was a gradual resumption of full-scale pro- 
duction. By March 29, there were 41,800 
registrations for work on file, compared to 
44,800 at March 1. 

Most of those registered for work were 
from the forest and construction indus- 
tries but, with the continuing strong 
demand for lumber and newsprint and the 
large construction program planned, it is 
expected that these workers will be very 
quickly absorbed. New pulp plants on 
Vancouver Island and at Prince Rupert 
have begun operations, and orders for 
lumber are still running at 65 per cent 
above the level of the past two years. 

In the base metal mining districts in the 
region, exploration and development is 
going forward, refining equipment is being 
set up and old mines reopened. Although 
the demand for labour resulting from these 
operations has not been large, experienced 
hard rock miners were scarce in the 
Pacific region. 


Employment Service Activities 


By March 29 applications on hand from 
men totalled 228,900 and from women 
61,300 which was 3,400 and 3,000 respec- 
tively less than at March 1, and 6,800 and 
6,600 below the winter high in applications. 

Up to this date the decline in applica- 
tions took place mainly in construction, 
transportation and the metalworking trades. 


An increase in registrations of loggers, from 
5400 to 8,00 during the month offset 
somewhat the slight downward trend, 
evident in all major occupations. Applica- 
tions were slightly fewer in the unskilled 
occupations and Easter activity brought 
about a decline in registrations in sales 
work. 

There were 2,500 more jobs on file for 
men and 1,200 for women at March 29 
than at the beginning of the’ month, 
bringing the total unfilled to 27,100 and 
14,300 respectively at the March 29 date. 
Orders for farm help almost doubled 
during March although the number on file 


at the month-end was still small. Vacancies 
in the metalworking trades rose from 1,800 
to 2,800, in construction from 500 to 800, 
and in unskilled occupations from 3,600 
to 4,600. In ‘the metalworking trades, 
there is some ‘hesitancy’ on the part of 
employers to report vacancies because of 
the known shortage of suitable applicants. 
Clearance facilities do offer an: incentive, 
however, since it can broaden the field of 
recruiting to anywhere in Canada, and even 
abroad, if desired. 

Placements showed a minor advance, 
increasing by about 200 a week to total 
14,100 on an average each week in March. 





PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING’ 


Cost-of-Living Index 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced from 179°7 to 
181-8 between March 1 and April 2. 
Nearly one-half of this increase of 1:2 per 
cent, or 2:1 points, was accounted for by 
butter which moved to high levels during 
the latter half of March and the early part 
of April, and then dropped sharply. The 
balance of the increase was largely due to 
other foods, clothing, home furnishings and 
miscellaneous items. The food index rose 
from 233-9 to 238:4. There were numerous 
but slight increases in foods other than 
butter, although decreases were registered 
for eggs, pork, and fresh vegetables. The 
clothing index moved from 196-3 to 198-8 
following advances in men’s wear and foot- 
wear. Increases throughout home furnish- 
ings were sufficient to raise the index of 
home furnishings and services from 188-6 to 
190-7. The miscellaneous index advanced 
from 137-8 to 138-8 as a result of higher 
indexes for personal care, transportation and 
theatre admissions. Higher prices in some 
centres for coke and electricity raised the 
fuel and light index from 146-5 to 146-7. 
Rents were not surveyed during April and 
the rent index remained unchanged at 
13720: 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for the eight 
regional cities registered sharp increases 
between February and March correspond- 
ing to that recorded for the Dominion 
index. Further substantial advances for 
foods, notably meats, eggs, butter and fresh 
vegetables, except potatoes, were mainly 
responsible for the index increases. Other 
groups to register gains at most centres 


were clothing, home furnishings and ser- 
vices, miscellaneous items and rentals. At 
eastern centres, except Saint John, fuel and 
hghting costs were higher while at western 
cities they were unchanged. 

Composite city increases between Feb- 
ruary 1 and March 1 were as follows: 
Saskatoon 5:2 points to 177-8; Toronto 4°9 
to 176:4; Halifax 4:8 to 167-1; Edmonton 
3-8 to 172-8; Montreal 3-7 to 184-3; Saint 
John 3-6 to 174:8; Winnipeg 3:5 to 173-6 
and Vancouver 3:4 to 179-2. 


Wholesale Prices, February, 1951 


Wholesale prices rose 2:7 per cent to a 
new all-time high of 240-0 (1935-1939 = 100), 
in February, 1951. This compared with a 
gain of 3-3 per cent in January. 

For the second consecutive month, Tex- 
tile Products and Animal Products regis- 
tered the largest group gains. Further 
sharp increases in raw wool, woollen 
yarns, knit goods and cloth, combined with 
general increases in cotton yarns and cotton 
fabrics to advance the Textile Products 
index 5:3 per cent to 314:6. Animal 
Products moved up 4:7 per cent to 304-0 
in response to increases in all subgroups 
except Fishery Products; prices for live- 
stock and fresh meats contributing most 
heavily to the rise. Iron and Steel 
Products rose 2-7 per cent to 201-7 under 
pressure of advances in rolling mill prod- 
ucts, hardware and wire. In the Vegetable 
Products group, eastern grains, bread and 
vegetable oils were largely responsible for 
a percentage increase of 2-3 which brought 
the index level to 219-0. Higher prices for 
soap, fertilizers, inorganic chemicals and 
paint materials moved the Chemical Prod- 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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ucts index 1-9 per cent higher to 183-1. 
Wood Products climbed 0-7 per cent to 
286:5 with pine lumber, cedar lumber and 
shingles being largely responsible although 
other lumber items continued to show small 
gains. Non-metallic Minerals at 168:3 
recorded an advance of 0-6 per cent in 
response to a 6 per cent increase in 
building stone, reinforced by small increases 
in coal and coke, natural gas, cement and 
crushed stone. In the Non-ferrous group, 
tin, antimony and solder moved up sharply 
while the over-all increase of 0:5 per cent 
brought the February index level to 175-5. 

Among individual commodities, increases 
were recorded as follows between January 
and February, 1951: men’s woollen hosiery 
26-8 per cent, antimony 26°38 per cent, raw 
wool, western domestic, 25:0 per cent, 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Canada, March, 1951* 


The time lost in disputes resulting in 
work stoppages was little changed from the 
low level of the previous two months and 
was somewhat less than the total for 
March, 1950. There were 22 new stoppages 
but for the most part they involved few 
workers and were of short duration. Only 
four stoppages showed a time loss greater 
than 1,000 days. A strike of milk salesmen 
and dairy workers at Toronto was the most 
important stoppage of the month. 

Preliminary figures for March, 1951, show 
27 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 4,754 workers, with a time loss of 
15,1385 days, as compared with 18 strikes 
and lockouts in February, 1951, with 4,508 
workers involved and a loss of 18,878 days. 
In March, 1950, there were 22 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 5,600 workers, with a 
loss of 25,041 days. 

For the first three months of 1951, 
preliminary figures show 53 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 15,032 workers, with a 
time loss of 50,776 days. In the same 
period in 1950 there were 34 strikes and 
lockouts, with 10,054 workers involved and 
a loss of 88,500 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the 
time lost in March, 1951, was 0:02 per cent 
of the estimated working time, the same 
percentage as in February, 1951; 0-03 per 
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sodium sulphate 25-0 per cent, potatoes No. 
1, Saint John, 24-0 per cent, mink skins 
20:6 per cent, calf skins 20:0 per cent, 
nitric acid 19:4 per cent, onions, Van- 
couver, 17-5 per cent, white pine lumber, 
No. 4, 16:0 per cent, linseed oil 15-5 per 
cent, building stone, 15-2 per cent. Among 
commodity decreases recorded in the same 
period were the following: Whitefish, fresh, 
Ontario, 25-9 per cent, corn meal 5:3 per 
cent, cheese, new, Toronto, 4-7 per cent. 

The Canadian Farm Products Index of 
prices at terminal markets moved up 4:7 
per cent to 253-7 between January and 
February, 1951. The Animal Products 
group was mainly responsible for the rise 
with an increase of 6:0 per cent to 329-6. 
Field Products advanced 2:5 per cent to an 
index level of 177-9. 


cent in March, 1950; 0:02 per cent for the 
first three months of 1951; and 0-03 per 
cent for the first three months of 1950. 
Of the 27 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during the month, three were settled 
in favour of the workers, seven in favour 
of the employers, seven were compromise 
settlements, and five were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 


settlement. At the end of the month five 
strikes and lockouts were recorded as 
unterminated. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
electrical apparatus factory workers at 
Vancouver, B.C., May 11, 1950; cotton and 
rayon underwear factory workers at Sher- 
brooke, P.Q., May 11, 1950; laundry 
machinery factory workers at Toronto, Ont., 
June 16, 1950; and cleaners and dyers at 
Toronto, Ont., October 4, 1950. 





* See Tables G-l and G-2. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 1s 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the LABour 
Gazette for April, 1951, and in this article 
are taken, as far as possible, from the 
government publications of the countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppage of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in January, 1951, was 129 and four were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 1383 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 24,100 workers involved 
and a time loss of 84,000 working days was 
caused. 

Of the 129 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in January, 15, 
directly involving 2,900 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 41, 
directly involving 6,000 workers, on other 


wage questions; two, directly involving 300 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
23, directly involving 9,300 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 42, directly 
involving 1,600 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; three, 
directly involving 100 workers on questions 
of trade union principle; and three, directly 
involving 1,200 workers were in support of 
workers involved in other disputes. 


New Zealand 

For the third quarter of 1950, figures 
show 31 strikes, involving, directly and 
indirectly, 27,174 workers, and causing a 
time loss of 118,597 man-days. 


United States 

Preliminary figures for February, 1951, 
show 400 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, in which 220,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,700,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for January, 1951, are 400 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 185,000 workers with a time 
loss of 1,200,000 days. 
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Marz, the . 
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tute, a Bibhography and an Index. ‘Trans- 
lated by Edward Fitzgerald. London, 


George Allen and Unwin, 1948. Pp. 575. 
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Methods in Industry; a Practical Hand- 
book of Basic Theory of Group Thinking 
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Situations. New York, MHarper, 1949. 
Pp. 107. 
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Prepared by Thomas Holland. Washington, 
1950. Pp. 75. 
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Boleslaw Bierut and Hilary Mince. Warsaw, 
Ksiazka i Wiedza, 1950. Pp. 66. 
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6. GREAT BRITAIN. ForEIGN OFFICE. 
Anglo-French Discussions Regarding French 
Proposals for the Western European Coal, 
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(The Schuman Plan). London, H.M.S.0,, 
1950. Ppa 1d. 

7. Ropxe, WitHELM. The Social Crisis 
of Our Time. Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. 260. 
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MENT OF Economic Arrairs. Implementa- 
tion of Full Employment Policies; Report 
No. 1, Second Half of 1949. Lake Success, 
1950; > Pp. 2: 

10. Wiany, Pierre. A Ten Year Plan for 
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Government Information Center, 1950. 
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Employment Management 


11. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Personnel Problems Under Mobilization ; 
With a Section on Economic and Political 
Factors. New York, 1950. Pp. 62. 

12. CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. ResearcH Dtvision. The 
Management Job in Improving Employee 
Performance, by M. A. Young. San Fran- 
cisco, 1949. Pp. 10. 

13. CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. RESEARCH Division. Measur- 
ing the Attitude of Employees, by Claude 
Robinson. San Francisco, 1949. Pp. 18. 
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cisco, 1949. Pp. 13. 
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TRIES. The Installation of a Profit Sharing 
Plan. Akron, 1949. Pp. 24. 
16. MINNESOTA. UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
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17. NationaL INbDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Boarp. Company Group Insurance Plans, 
by F. Beatrice Brower. New York, 1951. 
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18. Nationa INpusTRIAL CONFERENCE 
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Industrial Health 


19. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF NATIONAL 
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Division. Report of an Industrial Health 
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Canada, June-July, 1949. Ottawa, 1950. 
begeperit 

20. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFFICE. 
Welfare in the Construction Industry. 
Second Item on the Agenda. Geneva, 1950. 
Pp. 39. Prepared for the Third Session of 
the Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee of the International 
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Labour and Labouring Classes 

21. Braun, Kurt. The Right to Organize 
and Its Limits; a Comparison of Policies 
in the United States and Selected European 
Countries. Washington, Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1950; Pp. 331: $ 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 




















1951 
Items 
March Feb. 

PLotaleeopulationu(l)itessciccs cd uaciiioc «otece on ck. OOO erecta ec 
DOU ROPES oye ees them te Wig ea spe db eee oa les dN 
Civilianslaoour Jonce:(2)ac- eee tee eae ne OOO eee ec meee ree 
PECsOnSEWILyIO DS (2) ene. aes ei wee LOUTO) pr A I Ae ee 
IM BIEN) war Pa. Lee Ree OOO areas = [pee or weer 
Hemialex(2) ohana Sires See O00 heaters leieeronee a: 
IR aT RWOrKOrs! (2) ceacm cadet aste oles seats OOO NR Race cones ltnetertia essere 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (2).000]..........|......0--- 
index .olemployment, (939—100)ic seeeses a. capelllgeetse onsen cee 

MMII ISLA ON AS ye ists te een ce eee e. INO sia eecne 8,419 

PA CUTGEIAICS 2i.2,28 ooereaers Phe ce Cotas wns INCOM acer 3,799 
Earnings.and Hours— 

Motal Pabowy MCOMe |. 4m. esie sles ctlee ee PCO KOON pst oe ballceoanb beer 

Per capita weekly earnings....................; SRS aah s one 47-76 

Average hourly earnings, manufacturing........ (Clee eee. 110-2 

Average hours worked per week, manufacturing..|.......... 42-9 
\ Real weekly earnings, manufacturing (8)........./.......... 110-4 
National Employment Service— 

Live Applications for employment (1st of month) 

nbs oud cash dey ee OE ee Pe 7 eee 000 296-7 300-0 

Unfilled Vacancies (1st of month) (4).......... 000 37-7 35-8 

Placements, weekly average................. OOO\ Se eee ee 13-9 
Unemployment Insurance— 

Ondinaryaliverclatms 4) se... oscq needed. occ. 000} 243-8(8)| 247-6(8) 
Balle mnpntit claps erey to erelera ee eet ae S000; O00 |Reeeee eee 695-4 
Price Indexes— 

Wiholesalen(hso=39 = lOO) ians scucdascinee te cnc cells ee conics 240-0 

Cost-oclnwine wndexs (Binns sel. ayes seoeis eee cel 179-7 175-2 

Restdenvialubulldine materials: (5) 2 a. «ste eteeriielie ctr eee 274-9 
Production— 

Industalproductionsmdexk(®) © s.cemeee cceicerelceee ce nes 214-2 

Wi lreny ins oncaychvernrorn late? (Qhera sss pponseoo cod allssaroomneingoognoase 
IVUSARE Ci EI Sat Gl Ox (O)) yore tens cterercrctese chars cle are |leacie ceeser voesh 224-4 
EecuniGmoOwelermeee rise ecco OGOOCOM ewe lis arte 4,377 
Construction— 
Contracts awarded assess cons tee: SOOO S000|Reeeeeneeee 121-7 
Diwellimewunics starved cin. cece: OOO ee ers oe ere eeteecrere 
Gomplotedeeeecr a eer cece e ed UO A et omg ae ieuenwitiche 
lUindemconstruchionee cen eer ce ones OOO) SAS eee Hey ae ae 

JEvie TROL Ge ee eI Oe ee eee (ONO GONE a oanunece 193-2 

Steel ingots and castings................. OOO) tons eraser. 281-4 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle................ (NUN Geanaoecs 77-9 

LEROY S Be erttccro Cie SIERO OR ee EA DOO) | ae Sie alee 339-6 

ALOU RO CIC LION ers «lence see eer 000/000}i5 bis |e res sae eee 

Ne WSULID UME tar ce oct ccacie anti. OOU tous ere 425-1 

Cement producers’ shipments........ QOOO0 OD IoIs Barer 908 

Automobiles and trucks 1.5.2. 6cdeenes. seo 000 een 40-6 

(GGIGle 5 A Aa ee eter eet eee OQOOfine 107; live sss eee eee 

‘CLOSE: oA eae eS enecian ane erie NOLO) HOTS a wo daabe 20-3 

lo(siye la Svea Bo Oe ar ODE TOC TonenoE (OOO an coepos- 12-0 

INT Cc een ees. ok Somnelaiie © v6 oseier OOOMtOnS|eeeeenee 9-6 

VENNG oS 5 desis, dG ARS HECIA DIED COE IEE roe COOktOnms||Reaerenree ee 25-2 

(Cheney. CER Neri eer Ais Fo eo ae eee 000 tons 1,500 1,640 

CGrudememoleumines eee ect cerere ire ae O00 bbIS |i a-ee ey oan eee ee 
Distribution— 

Wiholesalesalesuindex, unadjusted ()ma: tec. sesh ciliece ov se ile e eats mas 

VOU AIES LOS MP cls Re noe aicvsielers oeterercte CTOTOO OOO) PS ee Be oailaaio caeanes 

imports, exclucine Golds mec: sweet oe $000,000 342-6 274-2 

PixpORbS VexCLUG Ing) COLNE cn. lle celal ols $000,000 290-2 233-9 
Railways— 

vementremmeran t= COM TOTES) 51: mile cle esr: (OOM sepa eae tandes omol 

Car loadings, revenue freight................. OD). rg eoaeroce 294-0 
Banking and Finance— 

Gommonsvocks. index!()t....-- 42m sss se 162-9 166-5 

lBiraemnerl eirovellash, miveley ey gacn so 5a5556 aes oo duel lo cece ooduc 169-3 

Boudmyieldss Domimionindex (©) a mee-m- eet eles lr 97-7 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts... .$000,000).......... 7,984 

Bank loanss current pUDIIC: 2... .-- a0 3 SOOO}0O0 heer aise 2,736 

IMIDE Eu oy Oia cobcunccs menos eay oOc0GU> FOOOL000 |e emeeeien 4,662 

Circulating media in hands of public...... S000;CO0Reee aires 1,169 

IDYACORIEN., , [teenie d soeenne Ego daso ab SOOO O00 ean ce oe 3,493 
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1949 1944 1939 
Feb. Feb. Feb. 
13,707 11,975 11,267 
5, 200 t + 
5,053 t t 
3,967 + ii 
1,086 + t 
3,580 + t 
147 + t 
161-0 T tT 
6, 648 567 712 
2,797 118 159 
605 T T 
42.77 ij t 
97-2 + t 
42-9 " T 
107-0 if T 
256-8 71-4 t 
23-0 144-4 ir 
8-8 t t 
197-7 12-4 i 
527-1 182-6 t 
t tT i 
159-5 118-9 100-7 
230-0 146-6(8)| 102-3(8) 
180-0 206-8 102-0 
129-5 115:3 111-1 
190-6 228-0 99-9 
3,400 3,298 2,214 
63-3 16-2 11-3 
1-7 t 7 
4-8 T + 
49-7 t T 
172-7 141-9 41-3 
259-3 229-9 77-2 
91-3 93-8 54-7 
276-0 933-9 245-0 
1-47 2-09 1-04 
372-3 240-0 200-6 
908 202 (7) 119(7) 
17-2 13-9 14-3 
308-7 261-7 391-0 
21-6 22-9 20-2 
10-6 14-9 13-2 
11-0 11-2 8-8 
19-8 93.3 12-6 
1,688 1,466 1,299 
1,441 788 358 
245-0 168-7 79-9 
513-7 t 
206-0 138-4 40-4 
205-0 O2762 57-6 
4,541 5,024 1,923 
289-0 281-0 160-0 
108-1 82-0 94-9 
144-0 118-6 101-8 
95-2 97-3 97-2 
5,976 5,551 2,050 
2,033 955 787 
4,091 3,153(8)| 1,370(6) 
1,139 855 281 (8) 
2,952 2,163(6)| 1, 089(6) 


Norre.—Latest figures subject to revision. 


Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


(1) Population figures are as at the first day of December, f 


(2) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at November 4, 1950, October 29, 1949. 
1950 will be found in the February issue of the Labour Gazette. 


(3) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufactur 


cost-of-living index base: Average 1946=100. 
(4) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
(5) Average 1935-39 = 100. 
6) Year end figures. 


(7) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 


(8) Includes ordinary live claimants plus claimants for supplementary benefit. 


and 35,758 at March 1, 1951. 


or 1950, 1949 and June 1, for 1944, 1939. 
Detailed figures for November 


Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 


ing by the 


Latter totalled 27,103 at February 1, 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 











Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 
AnnualtA yerace P1020 =24 Renato mee cehatac i retehire trerte rine | 55, 416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
Annual iAverage t1995=200 por os, oer ats Hiomeieresistatereboretsleteraeretrre 74, 447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual Averare, LOS0-34 ri. s, 2.) tackeeictece rete te etetevare ake ska sveetes ay eiete rent 12,695 12,145 Le 35, 957 
ANNUALPAVerave el GCO=G Ole cain aa ene oh eC ol Ceasers 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14, 452 
Annual Averaze, 1940=44 ie mire: eee cits ce te eet ae cere. 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
Annual Average e194 5-4 OSes cs a... dsl llte series raion crehils oN eun erties ate 26,701 31,075 18, 064 75, 840 
Po teal = 1ObO astute ike ale eu te eo epee 30, 700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
Me bruary.eieck. ot oe cena fe TS Bs ae ee See 1,906 1,676 Lore 4,959 
LSE N6) oe een eth NS ACU Rn Oe ae Se eres Ca ciccnks com 2, 284 1, 862 1,655 5,801 
April c,d caisic cals oa ee ee ee dae eee 2,922 Maen 2,262 7,015 
MBE tas eb eas oe RS che ile Oe 5 FICE CORRE Rasta: 2 eR etternan eee 3,655 PANE 2,096 8,362 
JUNG Seles ceo eee ie ee esi, shoe ae ees ale eC otoreee 2,899 2,354 1, 686 6, 939 
Truly eh eee tae Gee Dae hee Se ee 3,053 2,003 1, 668 6, 724 
A Wests Psseaursth skis ne deren ie irareks sivas ees eae eit ena 1,995 1,883 1,332 5,210 
Septem bericn: oitede Mess arise ee Hane ais lake ee eS Sea nee ee ern 2,262 1,674 1,094 5,030 
October 8... 04 SOR Some eo ae E CLE 2,378 2,025 1,368 5, (il 
INGVEMDEL: says badesc cael ete cece sh Hels ein ieae Cie eka Ee aie reer ean 3,068 2,090 1,672 6, 830 
DGCEMBET. ic sk resco eth eee roe RRR eee eet ree 3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 
1951— 
ENOL Eh ah gare Poin or tet ert ARE inet te banger ein in alee nor 6 2,546 1,792 1,299 5, 637 
Mebruar yah os. o the cli cras Men eee oe eee ee ee 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 
TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
Bice 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies ean Total 
1946—=—Dotal crater ae een ete ee eee 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
1947=— Total Coats cee 3,765 8,272 35, 548 7,909 8,638 64, 127 
1948-21 otal aes banter eee 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
19049=—T otal oo bei ae ees Ha CRC 18,005 48, 607 17, 904 7,924 95,217 
1950 —Total So aew uchiha: aie ese 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6, 123 73,912 
1950— 
Hebruaryire. correo: eee oe: 127 874 2,694 779 485 4,959 
Marchi ens 2) cept: ee pee bee merece 145 1,103 3,049 1,063 44] 5,801 
JA Drill BO essa: Beceem Oo ete 257 1,033 3, 838 1,811 ‘ 576 7,515 
IMB fe cee ee Renee ee race 261 1,658 4,209 1moa2 582 8,362 
JUNGS, oe tee ee ee ote 212 1,027 SoZ 1,477 551 6, 939 
Tilly terest coche ee eas ON ee 215 1,218 3, 606 1,074 611 6, 724 
AURIS Come cisneics EL ee eee 186 1,023 2,556 914 531 5,210 
Septemberte. oticcese one enti 151 1,094 2,653 691 441 5,030 
October; Wika ee ene oe 143 1,393 2,996 754 485 6,771 
NOVEM DELMAR EE ee rriakie mene nee 161 1,302 3, 867 924 576 6, 830 
Decemperse tetas ote eee 225 1, 209 3,913 ielise 581 7,061 
1951— 
TANUaT Aaa er eee e cise ee eee 101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5, 637 
Februar yee cee tes cea: 254 1, 433 4,842 1, 264 626 8,419 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


























. Unskilled Others 
Month ae and Semi-| Skilled Trading Including Total 
Skilled Mining 

TRS ENG == 6 Boy 2H Ne Saeed tie ale ee a oa 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
HO dee OLA e MEBs. sotrevd- cued a coe oe 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
OAS == VO LALA. MME ec sttuixsats ou dardiasie asi 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,355 5, 824 52,986 
ee MUO US emene me ceoh vucK, uche: arate ese th-Oeiee Ovals 18,118 5, 938 8,336 2,998 3, 654 39, 044 
TRO =a Ba Res aA “a are ed oe ee es Ea 15,027 4,550 5,821 2,697 2,605 30, 700 
1950— 

VSIA tare ete! Mica N pak, citer seuss 970 252 386 160 138 1,906 

March RCE & a a Foe eee oe 1,162 278 492 181 V7 2, 284 

BACT) Y:] Meee amen DAA Ber hot or, Si. Sch oN oe lao 239 §22 216 172 2,922 

INTE aie, Pees eee eI 645 Saat 2 Bia aos 2,224 407 586 266 172 3,655 

VUNG Mee ENE she ist. cts Nee cehtte es 1,400 568 494 238 199 2,899 

AIT ASE bats hee oes ORS RE en IT Ie 1,893 323 433 220 184 8,053 

PX UDUISU ME MES rinse oaks Sis s xk 896 242 403 232 222 1,995 

SE NCCUMMOCI a mth aan mecied salese oe 1,180 211 368 241 262 Dngd sy 

October Fok SS ae Ree con eee re 842 343 581 263 349 2,378 

INIGVEIMD Ee br cehitetes se fe re hoe 1,141 756 629 238 304 3,068 

IDE COMO CHEM ei oeR eta teeil sae eae 1,063 779 649 262 291 3,044 
1951— 

BUSUINULELTVors SNe a feu cteteeicbsudi aneerng5) siete. + 624 701 659 253 309 2,546 

HEDRUALVRER Treen il tiias aie ee oe 1,315 962 1,008 258 256 3,799 

B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
ee er ee ee 
: Utilities, 
Agricul- Trans- Finance, 
Noein Manu- Construc- portation, | Services Aerie 
Fishing, facturing tion ya mee Gaaame Labour Total 
Trapping, Storage ment) Income 
Mining eae 

1938—Average............- 22 59 9 56 59 5 209 
19389—Average.............-- 23 62 8 57 59 5 215 
1940—Average.............. 7 77 11 63 62 If 245 
1941—Averagze.........-.-: 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—Average............. 30 143 18 80 73 10 354 
1QAS= AWE OCs taieia sss > 31 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944—Average..........-..- 33 172 13 95 83 13 409 
1945—Average.............. ay 156 15 101 90 13 410 
1946—Average............. 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—Average............. 47 175 33 133 113 17 518 
1948—Average............. 52 202 40 154 126 20 593 
1949—October............-- 53 219 52 175 141 22 663 

INOvermlben!.. esc .6 +: 51 218 50 alyd7i 143 23 661 

Decembereey cei 47 217 41 174 141 22 642 
1950—January........--..-> 43 213 37 166 140 22 620 

EG Driateveseimce sci nte 43 216 BHI 166 141 21 625 

Visti aan verctactateistelotene 41 218 39 168 145 22 633 

INANE Codon aue cr eoumaod 41 219 41 171 148 22 642 

IW ER noch cne ome eaoior 45 221 48 175 148 22 659 

JUNG Meee ciel vicace oes 50 229 52 180 149 23 683 

ULL ate ieee feiisiieral's Grecotel 52 231 54 182 148 24 691 

INT EMR ip cb DLO ODOL 55 231 56 172 148 24 686 

September... .)../. «<5 57 242 56 186 149 25 716 

@ctobeu tees eee a: 59 244 55 188 152 25 723 

INOvemlbOGee. veces = 61 248 53 193 153 26 733 

December.........-- 57 235 43 191 152 25 703 


Mee ye eee 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At February 1, em-- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,238,104. 























i=} 
s 

A ic has g 

Year and Month < Ss 5 © © = 2 a | of 

a Est] a8 Q 2 5 = 3 1, ao 

a | Ses | 2 | te ee ie sg a a o | 35 

OF | teas | oO soca bs =I a Q es 

Aas |4n|/A2on! o ° = a a 

I9GATZ=_A Vera vem rer tat tins 35 bc eRe Eee 158-3 146-5) 137-2] 172-7) 150-9} 163-9) 156-0) 135-8) 158-9] 174-1 
1948 —SA Verde Oa urate teh tkcls cb Rae eee 165-0 161-0} 148-4} 174-2) 156-2] 171-2} 162-0] 139-0) 168-9] 181-6 
1O49= =A Verage ware essa se mireies sce soe eee te ee 165-5 157-0) 149-0} 165-6] 154-3} 173-1] 166-7] 139-7] 180-3] 179-3 
19 5O0—=A Viera renee ececiaes Metaton wide Settle tein re 168-0 173-1} 142-5} 169-9} 155-0) 177-7] 168-0] 140-8] 188-5] 180-7 
Feb> 4 lv 194886. eco a. i, eee ane 159-7 169-9} 143-9] 174-7} 152-3) 167-6] 154-7] 129-1] 147-2] 170-8 
Heb a mel 94 Geese are ers cco e ee ee eieiaee 161-0 144-1} 136-0} 162-3} 152-3) 171-4] 159-0] 127-6] 170-1} 163-4 
Janes Wale ODO. bet ccna homer ine cok ere ee 163-8 158-5} 137-1] 169-8} 151-1] 173-3} 167-7] 139-0] 181-7] 172-9 
Heba O79 19505 seis acre eeiemaneiece ee eee eee 158-3 150-4) 133-1} 160-4} 146-9} 170-1) 161-0} 126-6] 173-9] 157-1 
Mare al P1950 rnsineics eee ee ee 157-9 143-8] 130-8] 157-4} 145-5] 169-5) 159-0} 126-2] 174-0] 163-2 
Apr mel eel 950 se hoe eee eee eter 159-7 149-9] 132-0} 157-5} 146-2} 169-9] 159-0) 127-3] 175-8] 170-1 
May eld 1950 se reantn ce eae erie ae eran 159-7 152-6} 128-5} 153-1} 146-7) 170-3) 160-1) 130-0} 178-1] 174-9 
JUNG s PLL 95SO ance een eee Ce 166-0 167-7} 142-0} 165-1) 152-5] 175-3) 162-5) 142-2] 188-5] 182-1 
Tal yep el OD Oe: ar cna eR Reon Ce one Oe ee 170-8 179-0) 147-0} 180-2} 156-4] 179-6] 171-1] 146-2] 195-6] 186-2 
Aug spl splOb0 SS ae htintee eee ee Cro eres 172-5 187-0} 150-2) 176-0} 158-3] 180-G} 173-9] 149-2] 200-7] 191-9 
Sep tee la O19 5 Oe terete or cae eee ene erie 174-1 196-9} 151-9] 176-5} 159-4) 182-0) 173-9] 149-9] 201-2} 194-1 
Oct. False 050 ay: eae ee eee eee 177-1 196-9} 152-8} 179-9} 164-0] 185-8] 174-8] 150-4] 197-5] 194-6 
INOVs 15. LOSO ASR een es fo eee er eee 178-1 198-9} 152-0} 178-8} 166-0} 187-3} 175-5] 152-1] 196-7] 191-3 
Deceaal | sl 950.8 oe a cee eas ee eee 179-2 195-9) 152-6} 184-1] 167-0} 189-1) 177-9] 150-9) 197-7) 189-6 
UPN oe. ling 1A Gee Mem eee ewes ABS OM aS 5 At 3 175-3 184-2} 149-1] 187-5} 162-3) 186-9) 171-2] 144-4] 193-7] 180-4 
UM oan all ACh pe ea RON eee RBs Oar ee es 172-4 176-0} 142-9} 180-2) 159-9} 185-8} 165-3] 135-4] 186-5] 176-8 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 

porting Establishments at Feb. 1,1951.......] 100-0 0-2 3-6 2-81 28-8} 43-9 5-2 2-2 4-4 8-9 





Norr:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1939=100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 



































Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month --- — Average |—— Average 
Employ- |Aggregate] Average |Wagesand| Employ- | Aggregate] Average |Wagesand 
ment Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries ment Weekly |Wagesand] Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 

1989—A-verage. ........-..++0- 100-0 100-0 100-0 23-44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22-79 
1947—Average................. 158-3 245-2 154-4 36-19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36°34 
1948—Average................. 165-0 282-9 170-9 40-06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40-67 
1940——Averagems.. .0.0ck eee 165-5 303-7 183-3 42-96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43-97 
1950—Average.............-:-- 168-6 321-8 191-3 44-84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46-21 
Feb. LP LOA RE Ts ee ad eee 159-7 263-5 164-6 38-59 172-6 296-8 172-¢ 39-21 
Feb. LOA OBS reir ean ncaa 161-0 294-2 182-5 42-77 173-8 334-7 192-7 43-91 
Jan. gh ODO Bara niees asta a eee 163-8 295-9 180-6 42-33 171-0 324-3 189-8 43-26 
Feb. Le LO SOBA cake ae 158-3 296-4 187-2 43-87 170-4 337-4 198-1 45-15 
Mar. Le ODOM ere tee he eee 157-9 300-5 190-3 44-61 171-5 342-8 199-9 45-55 
Apr. fap OOO mela ee erat: 159-0 303°8 191-0 44-77 172-0 346-6 201-4 45-91 
May LOS Oe eevee 159-7 305:8 191-5 44.88 172-5 348-4 202-0 46-03 
June Lar LOD OR rarest sae ek. 166-0 315-3 189-9 44-51 175-3 352-3 201-1 45-82 
July LOD OSE Aware eta 170-8 328-3 192-2 45-04 178-6 364-1 203-9 46-46. 
Aug. Le LOS OM re corse nae 172-5 332-5 192-6 45-15 179-6 366°7 204-0 46°49 
Sept. i ODOR ata ee ee 174-1 328-0 188-4 44-17 182-5 369-9 202-7 46-19 
Oct. tee 95 OR cnc ae eee 177-1 346-6 195-7 45-88 185-6 385-1 207-4 47-27 
Nov. HE ASS) Aer ee nee ae 178-1 351-7 197-5 46-29 185-4 389-7 210-2 47-90: 
Dec. LODO eee eee 179-2 356-3 198-9 46-63 185-3 394-6 212-9 48-51 
Jan. LENO SLR ee ct kon ee 175-3 338-2 193-1 45-27 182-4 373-1 204-5 46-60 
Feb. Ue NOSE rsh 172-4 351-0 203-8 47-76 184-4 401-4 217-5 49-56 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Services, mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and re- 
creational services. 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SU 
AVERAGE WEEKL 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Ce ————————————————————————————— 


(Index Numbers 1939=100) 


Area and Industry 


(a) PROVINCES 
Ermcersaward islands. .4 eee... cee 


INGE SCOLLARM meen ten ctcieeee he kes ; 


EN Der ta emnrie! Ratt ae. okt: eet kG 


ialitaxemermer ce ween oes oOw. ah 
Onrebec Mane tay. Ate caseeaoes obs 


PROTON O) me Meee cet ahs sraiate aes ote AES 


IWinmipereemeerirn Ser net oes Oak lk. 
Iiveyeabitiy Sao A See) ee ee eee oe hike 
SHYSISOTC YO), 4.7. 8s i Ae a ee eae ae 


(OPW RA 3.0 a eh ne epee Oe 


VAC CODA ena eR ok te clk < lod ometereisic itis 
(c) INDUSTRIES 


Forestry (chiefly logging)........... 


IU DTS oa a ee ee er 
IWIGiALI Tianhe ais A Ad ache ae Ian ee eee 


(Gol die cecreiekerlaetiodes esas 


Oilvandmatunalleasss: ones. see: 
INonemetal memes Ne eer. cl teeters aie 


Manuitacturing=.e) 026... acer. 02 « 
Hoodmand Weverages. 4... s.sscs sss, s 
Meat EOdUCTS ie sen se cr ene sages 
DD) airevapLOUUCtsece eck sa cule ees 
Canned and cured fish............ 
Canned and preserved fruits and 
Memeta lesa: ce cevetemre tries 
(Grammer porOcucts 04. ses | ae 
Bread and other bakery products. 
Distilled and malt liquors........ 
@thterbeveragvescns he crcieca. =< 
Ohne siGiec Cee 145 ee ae Reon 
Tobacco and tobacco products........ 
EXOD CLO MO GLU CES heats a jr sous cuatens iene 
West Meriprocilcusa ee wes vec ce etre + en or 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)... 
Other leather products........... 
Textile products (except clothing)..... 
Cotton yarn and broad woven 
OOO SMIEM erie s)+ de seca. 63 he 
WicolllentoodsSten sa. <clvee st aati 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles.... 
Clothing (textile and fur)............. 
berets; Clkovelahhatnn 4s OOP anor ocnceman 
Womenis clothingans jer. 5.5 ane 
Ianinegegoreye en Ao 5 na soe ac Oe peer 
LENTIL CGYOVG A, La OO ae Ce ke Se 
ELA tSraAnGeCca seein: ae sie siete 2s 50s 
NV OO GUD ROCUCESt mr rei fia se re ee1s cfs cca ers 
Saw and planing mills............ 
VISIT Cee aceite G)+ ae yay sin ne sci 
Other wood products......-..-.-- 
IBADEG PEOCIIC LSM tenieus cine «ches <Top Sever «set Se 
i2Auillyo) fennel joyspoysre seaWNIEE Gap oaeadepe 
Other paper products.........-..-. 



































MMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
Y WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939=100) 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 























E/MPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 

Feb. 1 | Jan. 1) Feb. 1) |) Feb. 1 |) Jan. 1 | Feb. 1 | Feb. 1 Jan. 1 

1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 

$ $ 

176-0 184-2 150-4 313-6 318-5 255-1 385.45 34.42 
142-9 149-1 133-1 272-5 264-1 245-5 40.92 37.99 
180-2 187-5 160-4 371-1 362-4 308-5 41.64 39.08 
159-9 162-3 146-9 342-3 327-8 291-2 45.57 42-99 
185-8 186-9 170-1 379-0 361-4 38h7e1 49.94 47.34 
165-3 171-2 161-0 296-9 296-8 268-3 46.22 44.61 
135-4 144-4 126-6 250-7 262-8 221-3 44.88 44-13 
186-5 193-7 173-9 357-4 355-8 303-9 48.74 46.73 
176-8 180-4 157-1 341-5 331-3 275-5 50.24 47.78 
172-4 175-3 158-3 351-0 338-2 296-4 47.76 45 27 
195-2 199-2 181-3 312-3 303-4 278-2 37.52 35.71 
180-5 176:°0 173-8 353-0 303 -9 311-4 41.94 37.04 
141-9 146-2 137-1 303-9 295-1 271-6 39.41 37.14 
166-9 164-7 157-2 352-6 323-4 296-8 41.00 38.09 
159-5 164-8 150-4 365-9 356-0 312°6 46.53 43 .83 
167-6 168-8 160-7 329-7 320-1 300-3 44.95 43.33 
183-6 188-7 172-0 339-4 335-0 295-8 42.80 41.12 
191-8 194-0 178-1 377°8 362-0 323-4 49.44 46.81 
195-9 197-4 181-4 420-7 403-8 360-9 51.95 49.49 
Doad 233-4 199-9 576°5 537-9 426-9 57.80 54.93 
210-2 210-0 194-1 489-2 468-6 423-7 48.38 46.39 
179-7 180-6 168-4 376-7 356-0 332-1 44.53 41.86 
191-1 192-3 178-4 369-5 352-4 ai YP 45.78 43.39 
234-4 231-2 210-9 522-9 457-7 397-8 62.15 55.15 
184-3 190-3 171-9 365-7 361-4 311-2 50.52 48.35 
168-0 173-3 163-4 296-8 295-1 267-5 42.98 41.41 
156-4 169-0 153-6 288-4 302-3 263-0 41.60 40.37 
178-8 186-0 166-3 325-2 334-9 285-0 40.36 39.95 
232-3 240-9 208-5 442-5 434-2 366°1 44.78 42.37 
193-1 203 -2 182-0 342-9 350-3 300-5 45.81 44.46 
195-7 199-4 185-6 372-7 361-2 326-5 47.79 45.47 
207 -2 215-3 192-7 405-7 395-7 329-0 46.98 44.10 
247-0 256-0 144-3 602-4 632-1 322-4 42.21 42.58 
115-3 115-1 107-8 233-3 217-0 199-6 58.05 54.08 
109-2 107-4 100-0 196-1 183-7 166-8 60.18 Diao 
75-4 75°4 75-4 124-7 119-5 117-4 56.39 54.01 
180-4 174-7 151-9 355-7 327-2 277-0 63.52 60.35 
115-5 116-0 111-8 286-6 263-0 249-5 56.73 51.85 
93-2 94-1 99-3 227-1 200-4 221-8 54.03 47.18 
323-8 319-6 230-2 703-4 702-0 445-0 63-95 64.66 
153-2 160°-8 141-2 366-2 343-4 304-8 O2u02 46.89 
184-4 182-4 170-4 401-4 373-1 337-4 49.56 46.60 
146-1 151-6 143-0 288-6 290-6 263-2 44.95 43.63 
166-2 169-6 157-6 326-1 324-0 295-6 ol it 49.75 
147-0 150-6 144-5 277-3 278-0 253-4 41.53 40.64 
102-8 108-0 94-5 220-2 202-7 193-7 40.07 35.10 
104-0 104-9 97-9 243-5 231-0 218-2 37.03 34.84 
160-9 158-9 153-8 308.4 296-2 265°5 48.34 47.01 
147-3 149-0 142-5 272-4 275-9 246°3 42.36 42.40 
193-4 208-3 194-0 361-1 385-6 333-5 54.90 54.44 
170°5 182-9 170-5 302-0 321-0 285-8 45.59 45.16 
137°4 146-0 140-7 258-1 261-9 241-6 40.02 38.23 
122-8 119-2 128-5 302-3 270-4 285-8 43.38 39.98 
158-2 157-4 145-4 378-9 343-6 313-9 51.38 46.83 
119-1 114-6 121-2 255-8 220°2 241-6 35.97 33.18 
115-3 111-1 119-2 257-6 225-3 244-2 34.96 Obie 
126-1 121-2 124-9 252-9 230-1 237-5 Se WAL || aipa(ots! 
159-6 157-6 148-6 383-9 346-6 327-8 43 .28 39.57 
130-0 128-1 118-9 336°1 301-5 273-2 43.47 39.58 
153-0 151-1 144.5 352.4 oligee 308.2 40.85 on 22 
223-7 222-8 208-8 543-5 504-4 473-5 45.99 42.87 
147-1 140-8 140-6 311-2 262-9 272-9 36.30 32.02 
147-6 142-5 142-5 505-5 261-8 268-3 35.47 OL O0 
172-5 158-6 161-1 377-3 291-4 o20°0 37.69 31.66 
122-9 120-4 118-9 273-8 244-0 242-2 Son08 32.44 
148-6 154-1 144-0 262-4 255-3 247-7 43.15 40.47 
107°5 100-0 101-4 227-0 180°5 198-8 38.94 Done 
173-0 170-7 151-7 394-0 359°7 308-3 43. 98 40.70 
178-6 174-4 150-5 408-7 368-3 303-0 45.58 42.05 
183-0 184-1 166-4 409-8 381-4 344-9 42.36 39.19 
138-4 137-6 134-9 309-6 290-7 273-5 39.60 37.41 
172-4 172-5 163-1 375-2 359-8 319-9 58.48 56.05 
159-0 160-1 149-6 364-4 353-1 306-3 64.79 62.38 
210-9 208-3 202-3 ' 414-2 384-1 368-5 44.74 42.00 








Feb. 1 


1950 


$ 
33.36 
39.54 
38.87 
42.13 
45.57 
42.82 
42.27 
44.34 
45.56 
43.87 


TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES—Concluded 


(1939 =100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








(Index Numbers 1939=100) Average Weekly 
an Wages and Salaries 
E:MPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 


Feb. 1 | Jan. 1 | Feb. 1 | Feb.1| Jan.1 | Feb. 1] Feb. 1] Jan.1 | Feb. 1 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 


Area and Industry 




















Manufacturing (Continued) $ $ $ 
Printing, publishing and allied indus- 
ETLES SOR Oy. ee ob aera eal 160-2} 159-2 | 157-0 | 290-7} 281-2 | 268-0] 51.49 | 50.15 48 .38 
fironmand steel products. . ceed = sae 234-1 230-8 207 -2 501-3 468-5 411-9 53.85 51.03 49.95 
Agricultural implements.......... 324-3 | 310-7 | 318-2 | 739-4] 688-0 | 705-5 | 53.45 |] 51.91 52.00 
Boilers and plate work........... 220-5 | 219-5} 201-4] 498-0] 469-2] 403-6] 58.07 | 54.97 52.74 
Fabricated and structural steel...) 260-5 | 257-6 | 245-1 | 518-9] 489-3 | 446-4] 59.10 | 56.35 54.05 
iblard ware and tools: (ee meee ate 210-3 | 205-6 | 189-4] 465-2] 433-6 | 383-1 | 49.37 |] 47.08 45 .08 
Heating and cooking appliances...| 186-2 189-4 188-1 380-9 | 343-0 | 3857-9 | 48.09 | 42.57 44.59 
rOnsCastinese ae eiceere lee oe tr eee 259-0 | 250-3 | 221-3} 613-5} 561-1 | 479-0] 55.32 | 52.34 50.70 
Machinery, migy sees setae tie 266-7 | 262-2 | 223-8 | 557-9 | 522-6 | 432-0 | 53.13 | 50.60 48.70 
Primary iron and steel........... 201-0 199-9 168-5 415-0 397-3 327-2 57.83 55.67 54.40 
Sheet metal productss:.s0sh.-s-e= 220-8 | 222-6 | 198-4] 476-8] 487-7 | 3895-7] 49.97 | 45.49 45 .97 
Wire and wire products........... 156-9 | 156:3 142-1 | 346-8] 328-0 | 295-4] 55.20 | 52.39 51.97 
Transportation equipment............ 234-2 229-4 210°5 515-7 462-6 400-9 58.86 53.90 50.93 
AIrGraitiand. pans se ck taser tee 415-9 | 384-2} 321-8 | 988-5] 791-8 | 671-8 | 59.83 | 51.88 52.69 
Motor wehiclesiniereriee see 268-6 | 260-4 | 227-8} 679-3] 582-6 | 473-0] 68.51 60.63 56.31 
Motor vehicle parts and acces- 
SOTLGSS | eae eee eee 270-0 | 262-6 | 219-9 | 642-4] 581-0 | 460-4} 58.86] 54.72 51.74 
Railroad and rolling stock equip- 
ments. SRA. Meee dene 158-0 | 163-0 | 164-8 | 308-8] 300-6} 282-2 | 52.89} 50.72 47.09 
Shipbuilding and repairing........ 313-7 | 297-5 | 290-6} 548-8} 494-1 | 485-4| 50.02 | 47.49 47.76 
Non-ferrous metal products........... 217-0 213-0 198-0 438-6 | 413-7 369-9 55.06 | 52.89 50.85 
ATiminuna products, -- eee riee 518-7 | 500-2 | 415-7 |1,089-1 |1,014-5 | 813-3} 51.90 | 50.14 48 .25 
Brass and copper products......... 209-6 | 204-9 198-0 | 447-7 | 401-2 | 386-5 | 53.18 | 48.76 49.12 
Smelting and refining............ 178°3 176-5 | 160-0 | 368-4] 359-0} 306-2} 61.56] 60.60 57.01 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...... 318-2 | 316-0 | 269-9 | 684-5 | 628-2} 548-7} 52.61 | 48.62 48.96 
Non-metallic mineral products........ 235-7 233-6 | 211-8 | 514-2 | 487-1 427-3 | 50.63 |} 48.39 46.74 
Glas products#...biose settee 206-8 | 202-6] 190-4] 472-0} 446-3 | 409-4} 48.29 | 46.61 45.48 
Glass and glass products.......... 230-9 | 232-1 220-5 | 498-2 | 482-7 | 440-5 | 49.93 48.12 46.22 
Products of petroleum and coal....... 164-3 164-6 148-0 | 295-5 | 302-6) 257-3 63.91 65.34 59.78 
@hemicaliproductsmp ums «esoeees oe 221-3 | 217-7 | 209-5 | 420-7] 403-2 | 365-3 | 53.50 | 52.12 49.04 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical pre- 
Dara LlONSh eee sce. Doeeben ace 218-9 | 215-4} 214-1] 388-0} 369-5 | 355-0] 47.74 | 46.20 44 69 
Acids, alkalis and salts........... 216-5 | 215-1 192-0 | 432-8 | 426-4 | 346-7] 61.29} 60.77 bbseT 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 
inlet Be So mE ere ook aoe 205-5 | 203-7 | 201-9 | 427-1} 401-6 | 391-7 | 42.36 | 40.18 39.25 
Construction) oe eee eee eee eee 145-7 | 158-1 | 131-4 | 359-5 | 343-8 | 285-1) 46.32 | 40.82 42.30 
Buildingand structures. «6. ase 339-0 | 347-8 | 299-5 | 685-1] 614-2] 551-0] 48.90 | 42.73 44.62 
Highways, bridges and street con- 
SUUCHONE vases were oe ee ere 67-6 81-6 64-3 | 167-0} 184-2 | 146-1] 41.00 | 37.51 37.80 
Transportation, storage and com- 
MUNIca2tionSeey eee ee eee 165-2 | 168-1] 157-2 | 302-9 | 299-6 | 264-2 | 52.53 | 51.07 48 23 
EEransportabionwes eeeieer cee: 154-1 157-1 147-8 | 294-3 | 288-7] 256-3} 54.99 | 52.94 50.04 
Air transport and airports......... 537-9 531-6 536-8 985-5 975-4 918-7 61.80 61.89 57.73 
Urban and interurban transporta- 
GON es eet ee eit 173-5 174-1 WTO BByioOy NW ssieil i years | ihe OC |) ah ty 49.08 
Leama mall way. Sen amet ieee terns 149-8.) 150-9 142-4 | 283-5 | 274-4 | 242-6 | 56.97 | 54.74 51.39 
Maintenance of equipment....} 189-6 | 185-8 176-2 | 394-0} 357-3 | 317-1 Bia |) tadake 49.94 
Maintenance of ways and struc- 
EUITCSee athe eee 129-4 | 132°7 | 12027 | 271-2)" 265-4.) 222-0 | 46°65 | ©4449 40.87 
Transportation—steam _ rail- 
WAYS) scribe ms eraegenrte eer 150-2 | 151-8 | 144-9 | 269-6 | 263-1 230 SuleeOl eon moon O 56.16 
Mélegraphs). ccs aren 161-1 155-8 | 146-5 | 293-5 | 287-6 | 247-2] 47.21 | 47.84 43.89 
struckssransporcavion eee eerie 216-5 | 220-3 188-8 | 457-0 | 448-1] 3867-2] 47.26] 45.56 43.60 
Wateriransporta tions cs acer tet 113-6 | 129-0 | 110-5 | 220-6 | 232-5 193-7 | 49.13 | 45.60 44.43 
StOPage eta ene eo renee rn 132-7 138-2 | 128-3 | 228-1 | 229-8 | 195-5 | 45.80 | 44.28 A222 
Graimieloyatorsiy ace. ot acai aie 124505) 130-0 | dise7 eS 20cal 212-9 | 177-3 | 45.51 | 44.62 42.49 
Storage and warehouse........... 176-1 179-4 171-4 | 349-6 | 327-4 | 300-5 | 46.82 | 43.03 Al 135 
Communications Pe OE RCS Corrs cee 271°5 272-0 250-3 412-3 424-1 364-1 43.41 44.56 41.64 
Radioibroadeastinge ne ance. 402-3 | 406-4 | 367-3 | 658-8] 659-9 | 572-0 | 47.95 | 47.54 45.74 
i elephones.2:% 12 asthe aera ne 268-2 | 268-5 | 348-4 | 403-8] 416-8 | 357-2 | 42.94} 44.26 41.03 
Public utility operation............ 180-0 | 179-8 | 178-8 | 325-9 | 321-2 | 306-7 | 53.49 | 52.76 50.70 
Electric light and power.............. 191-7 | 191-1 184-7 } 344-9] 389-2 |. 314-3 | 53.75 | 53.02 50.80 
Other publieatilitiess: 4. see -eher 11S = Gul wel lied 132.8 | 209-7 | 211-3} 237-5} 50.95 | 50.40 49.04 
(LTA C\ r Seeee ee ee OLE 170-5 | 184-4 | 160-6] 318-1 | 333-9 | 282-1] 40.76 | 39.55 38.31 
WihiGhesale nara a gave exit ae egies ia 175-5 176-6 | 165-2 | 307-9| 306-3 | 272-4] 47.17 | 46.64 44.30 
TUCLATII eens tr cs Oe acne eer eee 168-5 | 187-4 | 158-8 | 323-5 | 348-4 | 287-2} 38.16] 36.95 35.92 
Finance, insurance and realestate..| 160-8 | 159-8 | 151-5 | 251-2 |} 246-5 | 221-4] 45.35 | 44.78 42.62 
Banking, investment andlean......... 172-3 171-0 163-4 267-9 261-7 237-6 42.96 42.29 40.41 
INSUTAN COR etn crn teri oe 145-7 | 145-2 | 135-8 | 231-6] 228-6 | 203-1] 48.95 | 48.50 45.98 
Service's, ee et ae eee 173-2 | 172-9 | 171-4] 326-9] 318-7 | 304-6! 30.96 | 30.23 29.08 
Hiotels/and restaurants. -ecierae ae 171-6 172-8 173-0 334°5 | 334-0 | 319-4 28.26 28.01 26.79 
Laundries, dyeing, pressing and 
Cleanimnoc he ye iene dae eee on eta IpiCe4A N alsyscut 154-0 | 288-5 | 271-6] 272-6] 30.47 | 28.90 28.79 
© therisoryices es merce eateries 227-6 | 222-3 | 206-9} 361-9 | 345-7 | 311-9] 41.62 | 40.71 39.34 
Industrial Composite............... 172-4 | 175-3 | 158-3 | 351-0 | 388-2 | 296-4 | 47.76 | 45.27 43.87 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
° (Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Sources: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 








Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings | 
Week of Ail fae | Sa) awe inane ce 
on- y on- | Jeekly 
Manu- Pua Durable Manu- a he Durable Wages 

factures Goods factures oe Goods | 
no no no cts cts cts $ cts 
VN oj Why be ee 45-4 46-0 44-7 70-1 77°8 60-3 | 31.83 
Reb eaela al OAC ee kas 44-1 44-4 43-8 68-1 75-2 61-3 | 30.03 
eben O47 Ges nee. s 43-2 43-2 43-1 76-4 83-5 69:4 | 33-00 
Helmets ee LOAG es Ge ee a, are 42-8 42-7 42-8 86-6 93-2 80-1 | 37.06 
Peabo leeal O49 Soe eet. 42-9 43 +2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 41.70 
Lilknw! cil UU | ee eee 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 40.34 
iio, th ORE RS Anoneenode 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 | 42.68 
Mare rlee O50 R 8 sks. ares: 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 43.10 
Apr pew] GOO Meee tech ast: 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 43.53 
NViciva mele eUOD0Meer ee oo s <1. 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94°3 43.67 
Funcom lem lO 50 Ree. eeerae a 42-0 42-2 41-7 103 +5 111-4 95-5 43 .47 
difiilka ils al et baie een 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 44.16 
PANIC MMMM tem OO()R SER otetere deco 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 | 44,29 
Septem sel ODORta.cee se sist 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 | 43 .74 
Oct Ube TODOS eevee cee ssl. 42-9 43-0 42-8 105-3 114-3 96-3 | 45.17 
Novem OD0R Me oe cee sven 43-0 43-1 43-0 106-4 115-2 97-5 45.75 
IDR TD ube ooadoee 43-1 43-1 43-1 107-8 116-4 99-0 46.46 
FT Ae ELODIE, Sa.c% a tverls 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 | 43,71 
Hebeenplelo5tt- 25 2 ee oes 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-2 118-9 101-1 47.28 





* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays. 


TABLE C-5._HOURS AND EARNINGS = Ne Ge ween BY PROVINCES AND 
CITIE 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
ee —eeeaeaeaeaeagangcwaoa—m—o0w0wqouom=™”2”" 


Average Toma worked Average Hourly Earnings 











(in cents) 

Feb. 1, Jan. 15 Feb. 1, Feb. 1, Jane 1 Feb. 1, 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 

Nigenieni late lon ais oS eee onan ooops Eonar onc 42-1 A0= 90 OR eee 105-3 10227 ee, 
iNav Bae hay, oy nach BEER Oren Gee Ein oo acide: aracion 43-3 38-4 43-1 93-3 96-2 * 91-1 
Nowa ES Us virele wee he Wes ave tereic clare cis) sein) exer ataye/¢ Fics ole 45-4 42-1 43-3 96-7 97-5 90-8 
Q\OSG. soda o Boos Ope nu CHOR OD DOS Ee or p COO CD UGCa mo Con 44-7 41-3 43-9 98-2 97-4 | 90-9 
OwiHaAaOes gah ekae sO ee a OES OC One Se prinouanonuc tc 42-3 39-8 42-1 117-4 115-3 106-4 
AVcrrn Ti La Ae tetenrel creat arcs ate, one ve) =: ifsie: ssveK oie wei chasovels de) syae)s 42-3 40-4 41-0 105-1 103-5 97-2 
(Si yal nO « 6 sae Bae 8 pe odes Glee Gace docadotan 40-9 41-0 40-9 110-7 111-3 103-9 
INIBYSTR, enc Dinette see Je by Omen es GoD noo daromagrc dc 41-6 40-5 41-2 110-2 109-1 101-9 
Biel: (Cllihell ttete Se pe ee naeetren Deen OCeoOr od =s0cr 38-1 35-5 36-1 132-7 131-5 122-3 
ster ip Udit. are teams 43-1 39°5 42-1 102-8 101-9 96-2 
TESS 3 On eae aie ae Tig | 88:8 | 41-1 peeristmeeenia gotemton2 
LACTATE tothe eters erase ornue eycis: «ste alsin re sidhster ches 6 ieiel sive * 40-7 39-2 41-2 128-7 126-4 117-7 
VT OLE rie ceveccieeb ie Sieiers alee sears hoje silecs eisualsheleve 44-1 39°3 40-5 144-9 137-9 126-9 
UO ee ics eae Scrape ue eicws ome mene Sie nnn eee aes» 42-0 40-1 40-6 104-2 102-7 96-6 
WE iHaURRee, ac oh Gd Bo OCR Se Oa IOS NURI TnINe © OOD Our COR TOS Ole 37-4 34-6 36°5 129-8 128-9 118-1 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Average Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
1, 1951}1, 1951)1, 1950}1, 1951}1, 1951/1, 1950/1, 1951/1, 1951/1, 1950 
no no no. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ 
Miran es ei Pte ok oe ee ee 44-1) 40-5) 43-0} 127-7} 127-1! 119-4 51.48) 51.34 
Metal) minine Res ii ote Altes See eee eee 45-4) 42-6) 46-0] 128-1] 127-9] 117-5 54.49] 54.05 
TOL an Mes A Ree tee na vae ae eee eee 46-5) 48-6)...... UEC 117: 0) ee SOU es oe 
Otherimetal a. Miwa ee Cee tached eo eee 44-5| 41-7)...... 138-4) 137-4]...... SMe 6 5.5 
ies RA ee Ici Bie acta a ete etek boo 41-1) 36-6|...... 1384-0} 134-2]...... 40312 ee 
Coslrgk 5d dein Be HOUR GOs Sean > ee ee 40-5} 34-9) 37-4] 132-0] 131-0] 129-7 45.72) 48.51 
Oilvand natural: casiey pein er eee ee ene ee 43-9) 44-3]...... 142-8] 146-0]...... 64208 pees 
Nonzrié tal Sates; soe, Sead Aceon ee. ae Fe 45-8] 41-5)...... 110-9} 107-4]...... Le YA eae. oe 
Manufacturing 44.4203. 5c pee. Cees 42-9; 40-1) 42-3) 110-2) 109-0) 100-9 ; 43.71) 42.68 
Boodtand:beverages#504.. sea nee. k eee so eee 42-4) 40-4) 41-9} 95-2} 95-1] 89-2 : 38.42] 37.37 
Meat-productstaitecmerereee oe Lee eee 40-3) 38-9} 41-5} 118-9] 117-9] 110-6 : 45.86] 45.90 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 40-9} 36-2} 40-2) 81-3] 79-4] 76-1 : 28.74] 30.59 
Grainemilliproducts: eeere Er cle eee ane 44-7; 43-5) 43-0] 104-4] 103-4] 95- } 44.98} 41.07 
Bread and other bakery products................... 44-2) 43-9) 43-6] 86-1! 86-2] 80- : 37.84) 34.97 
Distillediandimialtiliguersseee eee ene 42-0) 43-0] 40-7} 115-9] 114-1] 107- : 49.06) 43.59 
Lobaccojand tobaccorproductss ase eae eee 42-4) 37-8) 42-7) 94-3] 96-6] 86- : 36.51] 36.98 
Rubber products:3.5.04.) eee ae ae ee eee 42-1) 38-4) 41-7] 117-6] 114-6] 107- 2 44.01] 44.62 
Leather productspanc: eee hh eee ee 41-4) 37-0! 40-6} 82-3] 82-1] 76- : 30.38] 31.18 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................... 41-0} 36-1] 40-2! 79-6] 78-9] 74. : 28.48] 29.83 
Textile products (except clothing).....9....0....).080 0 44-0} 40-4) 44-3} 92-6] 91-3] 84- : 36.89] 37.26 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 43-1) 39-8! 43-6] 97-9] 95-7] 85- : 38.09] 37.41 
Woollen) 200ds Se ons cee ee renee 43-7; 40-1) 43-9} 86-8] 85-7] 80- : 34.37| 35.21 
PRAvOn sy LOnVAnNGSilknbextiLesen ese enn elena nna 46-6) 43-4) 46-9} 91-9] 91-6} 85- 39.75| 40.01 
Clovbingk(textilevancdittin) a een el ete ee 39-3) 35-0] 38-8! 83-1] 80-6] 77- : 28.21) 30.15 
Men‘siclothing 235°. ee nenkee eee ee 39-3} 35-9} 38-5] 81-6] 78-8] 76- : 28.29] 29.61 
Womens: clothing S\sere eee ee ee 37-3) 31-1! 37-3} 87-6] 83-6] 82- : 26.00) 30.85 
Knit 2oodsciiks oni ey. ecincet. ED aes eae 41-1) 36-9) 40-2) 81-0] 79-7] 75- ; 29.41] 30.23 
EWood productarern rc... cacree phe iece aa ene ee ee 42-4) 38-3] 40-2) 99-7} 99-8] 91. : 38.22} 36.94 
DA Weal dep anion] see ee canes i 41-2) 37-3} 38-6] 106-7] 107-1] 98.- ; 39.95| 37.87 
Purnit Ure Pane sik Ree ne Ee Eee 43-6) 39-5} 42-3! 92-6] 91-7] 87- : SU 22\noieul 
Otherxvoodiproductse eee eeeeee eee eens 45-4) 40-8] 42-6] 83-1] 84-2] 77- ; 34.35! 33.10 
Paperiprocductseeeeny vsee ae ee co a ee ee 46-8) 44-9) 46-7} 119-7] 118-4] 106- : 53.16] 49.92 
Pulp anid, paper avails. :setecee ache meee ae eee 48-2) 46-8] 48-3] 128-1] 126-5] 114- : 59.20] 55.06 
Other-paper products:. 0°: ls ae ee 42-9) 39-8] 42-7! 95-3] 93-0) 87- i SEO oteoe 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-2} 39-4) 40-6] 125-8] 125-7] 117- : 49.53) 47.79 
pLronandssteel nro ducts nme amet ee ene nn en 42-5} 40-3) 42-5] 121-8] 119-9] 1192- : 48 32) 47.98 
Agricul ouralamimnleme nite aan. eae stein anaes 38-7| 37-7] 40-4] 132-0] 130-8] 124- : 49.31] 50.10 
Fabricated and structural steel...................... 42.2) 40.3) 41.9] 126-0] 124-5] 117-9 : 50.17} 49.40 
Hardwaretand=too]l seamen ene neene ines ane 43.1} 41.6} 42.5] 107.8} 106.1] 100.2 ; .14| 42.59 
Heating and cooking appliances...................... 41-8) 37-0} 41-9} 111-1] 106-7] 102-9 ; .48| 43.12 
Iron castings shite et ee ee eee 44-2} 41-6] 43-6] 122-8] 120-8] 113-9 : .25| 49.66 
Machinery manufacturing.................. Foye an ae 44-0} 41-6) 42-8] 115-4] 113-9] 107-7 : 47.38] 46.10 
Primaryron and steely, tee) eens gene dee 41-9} 40-9] 42-9] 134-2] 131-3] 123-1 é .70} 52.81 
pneetame lal products, chr -ee eee 2 eet 42-1) 38-2} 42-1] 112-8] 111-2] 103-6 d 48] 43.62 
‘ Lransponcationre ip ment semen penne ene 44-5) 41-2) 41-7] 128-6] 125-5] 118-0 : .71} 49-21 
Aircrattand, parts: Maer ecu lee a eae es 48-1} 41-1) 45-2) 121-9] 116-5] 112-4 ; .88] 50.80 
Motor ivehiclegss4 ers ee Vee oh be ey eas 44-8) 40-4) 40-9] 148-5] 141-8] 130-8 : .29] 53.50 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..................| 43-6] 41-3] 43-0] 132-0] 127-6 116-0 ; 10} 49.88 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 44-4) 42-5} 40-9} 118-2} 118-4] 113-9 : .32} 46.59 
Shipbuilding and repairing....................2..... 41-6) 39-2) 41-4] 115-5] 114-9] 110-2 : .04) 45.62 
*Non-ferrous metal producte..:%..4...0.0. eee ok.. 43-6) 41-7) 43:9} 119-8] 118-8] 109-6 : .54| 48.11 
Aluminum productey, sus dvd. sakes GN ee ae ae 43-1} 41-3} 43-2} 109-7] 108-7] 101-6 : .89} 43.89 
Brass and copper productsiauv< 4.0. «/y1sen- aetna 44-11) 407718 Aas 1h 115-0 110-4} 108-0 : .93] 46.55 
pimelting andwefining .nyc 3 Avge. Se oUe eee ee 44-3) 43-8] 45-1] 131-3] 131-1] 118-9 : 57.42] 53.62 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies...................... 41-5} 38-0} 41-4] 120-6] 117-5] 111-7 : .65| 46.24 
Heavy electrical machinery andequipment.......... 41-5} 40-3] 42-0] 137-5] 133-1] 125-9 : .64| 52.88 
*Non-metallic mineral products........................ 45-4) 43-1) 45-0} 108-1] 108-0) 98-8 , .55| 44.46 
Clay products 24 7-2. ta ee) ee 45-8} 43-4] 44-6] 102-5} 103-6] 96-1 ; .96| 42.86 
Glass ‘and glass prodiletss.c.\es o.as-22- 1s tain dle ke. 45.5} 43.9] 46.4] 106-2} 104-9] 94-9 : 46.05] 44.03 
Products of petroleum and coal........................ 40-4) 41-5} 41-6] 140-1] 141-8] 126-3 : .85) 52.54 
Chemical productsi®i aces nh ancelr ste ee eee 43-4) 42-3] 43-5] 112-0] 110-4] 101-0 : 46.70} 43.94 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-4). 38-7} 41-0} 90-9] 90-2] 84-3 ; 91] 34.56 
Acids, alkalis and salts-9.01:ac45. 4 een 45-9} 46-9} 46-0} 127-5} 124-1] 113-4 : .20} 52.16 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 41-4) 38-9] 42-0] 93-3} 92-3) 85-6 : .90} 35.95 
* Durable: Goods; ou sihacetnaseernehat eee ee ee 43-1; 40-2} 42-2) 118-9} 117-1] 109-5 F 47.07] 46.21 
Nondurable. G00ds seaman tevsean iano teeta ae 42-6] 39-9] 42-4! 101-1] 100-5] 92-6 : .10) 39.26 
Constructions: .0sh.vee won iru uae ee 39-9] 35:0} 39-1] 113-3] 109-7] 103-8 : 40} 40.59 
Building and-structares eee oie ee ee ee 39-0} 33-7| 38-6] 120-9] 118-7] 110-7 ; 40.00) 42.73 
Highways, bridges and street construction...........__ 42-4) 38-3] 40-6} 93-1] 89-8] 86-7 . 34.39) 35.20 
Electric and motor transportation...................... 45-2) 44-7/...... L104 Le) ae 4 CUBUVAIS Sra - 
Ser vate hn ale dn) ease ee ae eh ee 43-0} 42-0} 42-1] 67-7] 67-5] 65-0 i 28 .35| 27.37 
Hotels ard restaurants.) 4+.>,0 4... Ce ee 44-0} 43-4) 42-9] 67-2) 67-2] 63-8 29.16] 27.37 
Laundries, dyeing, pressing and cleaning............... 41-3} 39-1] 40-9} 65-9} 65-3] 64-2 : 25.53] 26.26 
See ee ee ee eee 


TABLE C-7,— EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 








Average Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
Hours Average Average J E 
Date Worked Hourly Weekly Average Cost Nes 
per Earnings Earnings Weekly of Weel 
Week Earnings Living aap 
cts. $ 
MonthiveAversce 1940) ce. seen cee cen 44-3 69-4 30.71 103-3 96-7 106-8 
Monthly Average 1946.................. 42-7 70-0 29-87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1947.................. 42-5 80-3 34.13 114-0 109:6 104-0 
Monthly Average 1948.................. 42-2 91-3 38.53 129-0 125-4 102-9 
Monthly Average 1949.................. 42-3 98-6 41.71 138-4 130-1 106-4 
MMontiiyenvierie 1OD0n a ge aceite 42-5 103-6 44.07 145-8 134-7 108-2 
v 

Week preceding: 

February APO LOS OS. 2 Sak antes era yen eeee 42-3 100-9 42.68 141-2 130-7 108-0 
March USL OD OF: fap e es eee ee 42-5 101-4 43.10 142-6 132-4 107-7 
April 1 at KOE OE SA Te See ry oe 42-8 101-7 43.53 144-0 132-7 108-5 
May Mee OO Oana tee sicea ee 42-4* 102-5 43.46* 143-8 132-7 108-4 
June PPL ODOM aaeyre Scot 42-0 103-5 43.47 143-8 133-8 107-5 
July ee O OO enue sernerca at etait otters 42-5 103-9 44.16 146-1 135-5 107-8 
August 1 TPH OEG) 0 ERI Fave ee ROA ae 42-5 104-2 44,29 146°6 136-3 107-6 
PEpvelmOcrmnle ODOM a a Neri daccicitt seek 41-9 104-4 43.74 144-7 137-4 105-3 
October DUO H ORE aechoectetarcclcrenigeiee 42-9 105-3 45.17 149-5 138-1 108-3 
INioneienese aN Sey ap eeeonseeto up see 43-0 106-4 45.75 151-4 138-1 109-6 
PMCCEM Pera deal ODO apad sees Sek acest 43-1 107-8 46.46 153-7 138-4 111-1 
January SEG esc Boren ace oles 43 -0* 108-9 46.83* 155-0 139-6 111-0 
February UGG M2) cee tem sik ore 42-9 110-2 47.28 156-5 141-7 110-4 











Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
: * Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are May 1, 1950, 42-6 hours, $43.67; January 1, 1951, 40-1 hours, 
$43.71. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 


Source: Form UIC 757 























Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Month a ———— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

EATOTULM OA Mee eee tees sie cisieie ccna terete 95,901 44,305 140, 206 53,951 27,781 81,732 
AMO IOLGL, ns YS SIR SS Ob ee EER oor 46,552 36,195 82,747 217,491 48, 937 266, 428 
UNGER TO haste eee Sea ae SoCeTe a OSLO 43,010 38,725 81,735 145, 906 35, 448 181,354 
PATS Tale GA Stewe cee cr cis ens vegeta. cys el austepe suapanetelsies: 20,475 17,800 38, 219 150,032 43,767 193,799 
PA TOG 4 Oe mere rere ey Rarererays-o 4 estocter sie: 14, 444 16, 816 31, 260 195, 559 50,961 246,520 
April ORO Mate tr cee tac taactaer state 11, 967 12,032 23,999 349, 098 79,193 428,291 
May TORO Mee oats ascton cca 18, 635 15,386 34,021 310,044 77,797 387, 841 
June Oy etal ta es 25,038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70,062 254,397 
July I Vaso. 2 eae Ae IS Bao ASB a 24,392 15,519 39,911 136, 291 68, 280 204,571 
August TOS eeteer pet antec keer 26,391 13,582 39,973 99,100 58, 188 157, 288 
socal. UO) ac Geemnpnaoaecokdo005c 29,631 16,559 46,190 97,634 53,969 151, 603 
“October TOS Oe eee cpm. sation oletsiare 47,469 Wipes 64,791 79,760 53,314 133,074 
INonrenaloar TOA se ee uembcorocassoedon 41,144 13,085 54, 229 89, 690 aif 0) 147,000 
IDsinjoie § MODs nyebedocess poe coen de 32,081 11,039 43,120 124, 850 61, 456 186, 306 
January OG het 1 tes ne aie a eee tte Arete 24, 402 9,968 34,370 173,186 53, 691 226, 877 
February iC ji ister Prete elementos 24,983 10,795 35,778 231,826 68, 220 300, 046 
March (95 TR eect toc ae 24,550 13, 118 37,668 232,385 64,312 296, 697 
April IO ANC OERAS Sean oOomeneo otic 27,054 14,324 41,378 228,942 61,334 290, 276 


‘i Set Be ee ee ee eee eee eee 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
MARCH 1, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 751 


Change F rom 
Industry Male | Female | Total | February 1, 1951 


Absolute | Percentage 


Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.....................220:- 601 199 800 + 299 + 59-7 
Locos See acs vee Ct ee ese Lee 10,461 14 |. 10,475 | — 2,522 — 19-4 
Pil woo dls cai 2c le steve stew etoe cisiels sole spaleomrere nie «eee ee te 8,929 11 8,940 — 1,421 — 13-7 
NSTI IDET Sow cta ote ce oleae: iors chave eisitiersieletevela ecteve ar oiaiste ate ratetets 1,486 3 1,489 — 1,055 — 41-5 
OGHermMoOr ein GA Sete secelee so6 wet Ole ae tie se ae ee AGS 2 Me eaters 46 - 46 — 50-0 
TVET R199 ee Serie devs sero ars aie bi cio Suscele deals eateeneisrs edits Rise ae 628 30 658 a 62 + 10-4 
COaligy Roce caetecs tics tea ete tere als bteoie aie ieee: wate eee ae 117 1 118 + 21 + 21-6 
Metallic ores— 
DG YOs ce eP otis Gat Ge RO IGE treo Soames pt meena 86 4 90 - 15 — 14:3 
Gold easter sh eee eecislotas mide tener ae eerie 149 2 151 + 47 + 45-2 
Nickel Siren a5 a Meter e retencte acai tlrsetee merits are te eek LOSS avr: 164 — 2 — 1-2 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 71 4 75 + 13 + 21-0 
IPrOSspecving and iol produc Peaceeeeesneetice ek heer 41 19 60 _ 2 — 3-2 
Manufacturing: site. eee ein ila cae Petree nae 5, 042 4,092 9,134 + 1,201 + 15-1 
BMoodsand kindred products... seeie cies ce sales 264 298 562 + 19 + 3:5 
‘Textiles#apparelivetcs scene cteee coe toe eee coe ee 386 2,506 2,892 + 621 + 27-3 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................- 610 53 663 + 117 + 21-4 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 259 227 486 + 123 + 33:9 
@hemicalstand allied products... ac meeeies coe eee 231 116 347 _ 13 + 3-9 
Products of petroleumvand coal ie. wsesdee veeiaicn ite 51 11 62 + 6 + 10-7 
Rubber productsens oven. rosecece aiciuasks scr oeigteee. 83 19 102 + 11 + 12-1 
Deatherandiproductss cer ccmectne lee seaein to sore et eeie 85 212 297 ae 16 + 5-7 
Stone, <claysang glass productsees se eects ssc cern eine 93 46 139 + 22 + 18-8 
Jrontandistee and productese..cic aesete cetera eee 658 102 760 _ 90 + 13-4 
Non-ferrous metals and products...............eccssee 317 60 377 + 89 + 30-9 
Machinery ise Ss noes as os ee ee en re eee 790 78 868 + 155 + 21-7 
Electrical equipment and products..................00- 298 166 464 = 14 — 2-9 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 917 198 1,115 _ 67 — 5-7 
Construction 2544-494)... eee eee BS enti tetic poe 1,277 59 1,336 + 2333 + 33-2 
Transportation and Storage......................0e eens 928 104 1, 032 + 158 + 18-1 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities........... 236 240 476 + 36 + 8-2 
TPA Ott en Re ice fe Sane noe Cea me Oe 2,036 1,960 3,996 + 796 + 24-9 
Wiholesalle Gis cptey eye vos F eet tA AI eH 4 PO ye 757 512 1, 269 + 162 + 14-6 
DRS Ment ee A: Meet A 5 SER RSM AOR ER I TE CIN BPI Mc eie 1,279 1,448 2, tad + 634 + 30:3 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate.......................0. 950 880 1,830 + 18 + 1-0 
Service is 0k zee ae REO cc OE Seto 2,396 5,539 75931 + 1,506 + 23-4 
PLUG 4.1, Syed tere iste? dias crc eed ere at ore ee ee 903 604 1,507 + 433 + 40-3 
DOMES biG OA, eee aes atc ic Cena aeie oe en 47 2,565 2,612 + 365 + 16-2 
Personal: ®, Reo este bees oe see ae aes oo ee 778 2,034 2,812 + 481 + 20-6 
Other services. Metis oc Sas cls. ee ee 668 Bee 1,000 + 227 + 29-4 
All Industries soot so; Wicsec ea oc eee 24,555 13,113 37,668 + 1,887 + 5-3 


| 
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TABLE D-3.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, MARCH 1, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 757 



























Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for 
Occupational Group Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers..............-. 1,385 280 1,665 3,714 858 4,572 
Clerical Workers...........-.22s0e0eeereeser ere e ress 1,604 3,911 5,515 7,524 Tsui2o 21,247 
SATORU O TICES eerie ean aero eee eer Peace se horeger es 1,584 902 2,486 4,959 9, 824 14,783 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers...........-- 767 4,409 5,176 17,129 13,415 30, 544 
STILT eae Me Te cectcceig cise pe sie )sssiet ons RRR aro pal Ole rcsce & : 27. 5,083 9 5,172 
Agriculture and Fishing............-..-..sssseeeeees 617 5 622 2,639 1,833 3,972 
Skilled and semiskilled Workers................++.-- 15,819 2,724 18,543 95,155 11,447 106, 602 
Mood ang kindred products. aac... - ems 35 1,917 1,093 3,010 
Mextilesy clophing. CbC.cc 1. omic cts ental 239 2,198 2,437 1,764 5, 802 7,566 
Lumber and wood products..:...............--. 10,439 2 10,441 8,644 87 8,731 
Pulp, paper and printing.............--...s+++5+- 87 38 125 583 386 969 
Wenicheman cli products meyer sear corre rll 69 110 179 1,215 483 1,698 
Stone, clay and glass products...........-..++-5: 21 12 33 alll 35 346 
MIG todelre, sk po dbounogedcoss5ucccuansoopane 1,802 18 1,820 6, 259 364 6, 623 

IS yaaeleel hoe, an Geeieekio oO Ie Gomis are 0 corccrr 235 47 282 1,252 305 Way 
Transportation equipment, N.€.C.........-...+++. ip halle’. OA ape IQ: 347 55 402 
DRATIRIN Oe Pee co cd Wehr a we amee.diele > chee suas ee gine oo TOR et ses 198 1,022 1 1,023 
WonstruceiOn wees ee se or ene cuetoretonene' AT D0 Reese 475 37, 250 5 2 GANS, 
Transportation (except seamen)............-+-+-- 618 5 623 14,422 54 14,476 
Communications and public utility.............. Gt lererrtaee: 64 Dia lonene terre 574 
Trace ang SCLVICG secede cece ial ick netebarereaire ls 180 144 324 1,957 12e0 3,190 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 1,097 104 1,201 10, 839 1,244 12,083 

I Way TEN o ctw ces: Mtns SAAB Moko adeesmbiae op.cuo cma 48 9 57 Dy eA 191 2,548 
IAWOTON ELCOR fio: cds oe ae acing oes os Qefes ouee 122 2 124 4,442 109 4,551 
[Waal efiblerel Wierd erin. dooccodepuedan .Acdedgaddnoseas an 2,747 887 3, 634 96, 182 18, 623 109, 805 
Woodland: FODACCOM mesa ccis ceke ls 5 ors temic re + 53 121 174 3,298 4,177 ado 
Lumber and lumber products............---+-+: 351 2 353 5,303 309 5,612 
Metal workingercn. ils soso ere crete rere 225 3 228 2,404 281 2,685 
(OPTS Saat 4s ios ois Siblome ny oven neri> 0. Geran BBO Wace setae 559 20, 182 3 20,185 
Other unskilled workers.:-..........--+++++2+++: 1,559 761 2,320 64,995 8,853 73, 848 
NTI bf pee Gy en Oe 8 ee ono casio 24,550 13,118 37,668 | 232,385 64,312 296, 697 


TABLE D-4.—_AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 1951 


Source: Form UIC 751 


Weekly Average 


















Mees Referrals | Placements 

Pel Ae eS eee 

Recieultires Wishing, LPSPDINE. warcces a> ao cles Salen es sre ese ne +s perme hie nde eases? 375 261 205 
Tegeing ph errant tee ; Be werd # Fe ido 4d AVE 5 Exp io KACRORIR ONO ORL OIE 1,649 1,324 987 
CURR oon RO Po RMR AR: hereger iets a Anna ace Die 0 coe I ean 420 244 157 
Ri cre ritsie GUEtULe St occ, incre eters itunue pos oie iencteleeann as sein nie ve Gis ot wiring 208 5,608 5,654 3, 844 
Food and Kindred products, .....2.05 0602 dec eeessecct reese ceseeteesseenens 517 586 367 
Pectilesnparel, Cte ns. «cede e soo meer wea i loin wee rice ers 0 tae ae 1,181 1,069 735 
Lumber and finished lumber products........--.+.+ssssserererrrsesererces 691 669 538 
Pulp and paper products and DrmmtNg vaeae ee eeei eet ae oes a hee 2a ts 329 334 217 
Chemicals and allied products........---.s+seeeeceseeereee seen eeseeseer es 198 223 128 
Products of petroleum and coal...........+--seeecee ec en eee tee seen eect eee: 45 80 21 
Beri bem WOhs) seep race oats cians oe eteererielaeh ieee ep bos aie <n tN 91 113 15 
eet Hobraniel SyrOCMCLOS vn sic Fe. cies storn at mae oie em aise snniesy ors nzia Soe stg 28874 193 192 122 
Stone, clay and glass products..........sseeercseseesteenenser rece ser stress 139 152 105 
Teonendsteel and PYOGUCtS es tek. te epee blesses met tens rete hres tes riice 414 448 303 
Non-ferrous metals and products.........-.-+-+seeeeeeee reste hs 3 Se E 343 269 192 

PRN ELUNE So <hex eic it nce pets win ue tartar renee ea aias tn er tears AD Se 4 eg 458 496 323 
Electrical equipment and products.........----. bec teid atae st  e~ y= 3 252 243 159 
Transportation equipment and other TOL MEOLENIK a ono OnoounaDsouuneonsece 757 780 559 

PO na ICHCTME A. oie va ae Ee nen ne Soe rien < eae oman re hairs eer 1,955 1,980 1,571 
Transportation and Storage. ......-02.¢-se- erste tree erse cee tees serene sees 1,516 1,557 1, 250 
Communications, and Other Public LOPAUREHTESL, 5 suppooo node age sono b acces cormaccC 251 266 178 
Seeded eM A OE 20 A aie nic ee coir = olnistariege™ einer tmmea sat rea cele <8 ie al: Ties TUN} ay, alvlal 1,830 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate, ........0.5 206s. rue edeite sevens etione es stress 408 431 225 
SSP cae WT AMIN eR RET 0 caps Mp as edectora «Munich raigene at rawr etacge 27 AE 5,421 5,189 3,630 
AW TINGUIStrieS «c= ceed ate rir sites oe ve ote costa eaters Dest p mser ns. bonnie es 2) %h¢ 20,316 20,017 13,877 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR: 
FOUR WEEKS FEBRUARY 2 TO MARCH 1, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 


AS AT MARCH 22, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 761 











Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 


Applicants 


—_—_— 


Referred 
to 


vacancies 


Placements 


Regular 











Unplaced 
end of 
period 


Unplaced' 


as at 
March 22 
1951 


———— _—_—_ | | LL 
—— | —_— 


Vacancies 

Office Reported| Unfilled 
during end of 
period period 
Newfoundland............... 227 146 
CornersBrook.e- chee eee 34 9 

Grand Falls 202.0 -hon. cen Clete th Reet A vhs nde 
St; Johnsson oo ee ee 186 137 
Prince Edward Island 302 140 
Charlottetown............... 189 108 
Summersiden.-.-s5 see eee 113 32 
Nova Scotian: i..scecersesee 3,021 1,287 
Amherst. toedccccem ere eee 39 2 
Bridgewater...........sseee. 63 58 
Halifax. cet 2,068 987 
Inverness 25-.5..c sone ee 7 5 
Wentvilletnscssteee een 63 43 
Tnverpoolesss pone ee 16 9 
New Glasgows:e- seen 335 79 
Springhill eeee se eee eee 21 6 
MONG Y se eee eae Gemeente 230 29 
eEDruroe nent oe eee 161 62 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 18 7 
New Brunswick............. 3,159 1,191 
Bathurst ees cote eee 42 50 
Campbelltonsscs a seeeeee ce 207 184 
Hidmiundstonteceaseee eres 161 29 
Fredericton...............e0. 324 181 
Mintontsennt se ee ea 101 23 
Monctonta acc. etc nonc: 1,092 360 
Neweastle.. cs0es: ste s ces 97 21 
Saint Johns pease. ee 914 197 
St: Stephen wus een sees 45 43 
SUSSEX =e eee ee cae 92 78 
Woodstock. -enenrermenee 84 25 
Quebecs fe eee ee 21,454 13,887 
ASbestosee auc cute mao ee 149 88 
Beauharnoisseeeeeereeeeene ee 144 38 
JRO TA TIN seaonnob aonoeac 43 15 
Causapscal’>.2 #)22 dash cei 59 218 
Chandler. tencc a Rene 216 282 
C@hicoutimieeeene eee eee 509 370 
Dolbeaust. cerca 104 140 
Drummondville............. 300 aye 
‘Harn lista ene 114 58 
Granby eee te een oe 156 50 
Hull Seer Sees 279 88 
Joliettewsnn ek eee 158 85 
JonNquiere..asancee tee 324 152 
hachute osc eroteoct aoe 46 4 
LarMalbaies oc cctee ete 52 78 
Iba Tuquesepeeecears see ce 475 2,060 
IL@VIS )Sehed ees aaeec eee. 240 63 
Matanes.c9. ccc s ote 30 228 
IMegantiGug. a: eee een 358 158 
Mont-laurier eee se nee 40 24 
Montmapiyze css eee 20 17 
Montreal. 2 Sass 2 Eee 10,346 4,545 
RortrAlfred Sens cece eee 13 3 
Quebecs then. face ee 1,286 1,041 
Rimouskis ee eee ae 52 398 
Riviere) du loupe seen ae 148 11 
OUY Ne Mees eee cea: 264 349 
Ste, Agatheweeu, soc shone 156 24 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 80 18 
Stev-bheresomes-.t ese eee 187 42 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 85 293 
St. Elvacintheser sees 831 160 
bean me eee eee ee 739 280 
St. JeromMes eer oe ee eee 270 93 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 453 216 
Shawinigan Falls............ 415 763 
Sherbrookes ccc eee 869 242 
Sorel...) seer eee 133 158 
puhetiondsMinesse see haere 98 66 
Whree: Rivers. sce eee eee 434 580 
Valid Orvae.. ena aes 352 255 
Valley field a eee 184 30 
Victoria villassee eee 243 67 
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46,912 
228 
235 
214 
282 
787 
727 
268 
676 
195 
596 


287 
22 
7 
258 


21,085 
136 


eee eee sees 


seer eer eee 


eee eee ee ee 





11,916 
2,104 
1,127 
8, 685 


2,932 
1,935 
997 


17, 288 
557 


1,571 


352 


12,334 
1,988 
1,275 
9,071 


2,936. 
1,945 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOE 
FOUR WEEKS FEBRUARY 2 TO MARCH 1, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT MARCH 22, 1951—Continued 


Source: Form UIC 751 














Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 





Unplaced 


end of 
period 


Unplaced 
as at 
March 22 
1951 








Vacancies 
Office Reported| Unfilled 

during end of 

period period 

Omtarlecey ere cris. ees eee] 34,530 16,320 
PAT DTU OW cies civecc aes aie oie aie’ 95 35 
B@rriewer maces cccrs deracces 319 Nef 
Belleville: techs cae sec cies 223 62 
Bracebrid ge6sense uses seine see 56 13 
IBTRINPLONee esc ce ete ewes 124 45 
Brantiond ter vere oc s.cegehecc 419 116 
Brocikcvaillesere sce sct shee. sé 154 18 
Carleton Place............ee- 44 2 
@hathamre-ces. ss teaver ats 22, 64 
Gobourgerncnsateeee cer as a0 139 21 
Golline woods een.ckccce css 100 1 
CGornwaller eae ee ccs eens 379 22 
Hort Eerie. see ee. cos AGAR AOE 73 18 
Port) Prancest.. aceeess sows 84 64 
Fort William...... Resets ais 501 329 
Galton eee cece Gao daagaons 300 217 
Gananoquerce ssecses ses ccesc 66 15 
Goderichveer. = geces cece ceet 40 Do 
Guelph. eee cciacesletcuesse 236 135 
Isle yoobl ire Neen occocsaoHD soos BOOS 2,101 767 
Hawkesbury....... BF Si oAOe 39 119 
riersollases sniernisis etitec ss. 6 83 39 
a pUSKASIN Ge chatene cicte cies so 474 512 
ANGNOTD ee ne ce eso. eities Are sr0% 26 129 
tin @BtOM eee cis bee iso sic ee 519 121 
Kirkland Lake.............. 197 86 
Kitchener-Waterloo.......... 552 164 
Wesmiin PbON mae ac ec -elelctsisre. 128 44 
EANGUSAY (a. see cic cee ess 95 11 
TIS COWE eect caine vie wore 32 35 
NGONGOMaE sited Saraiaete ities clciee’s 1,423 654 
IMidlandepee nce ecscsnwac es or 151 15 
IN@panee: s-2- a: csnssscesecces 29 8 
INew TorontOs..cces «cee ss c0e 661 143 
Niagara) Halls... ...2.-2 sess 495 43 
INOGLHUBAVermisis cece cies + © 651 102 
Orilliag wee sacs cect csee 206 31 
Oshawasanerinreccset nee. . 1,004 252 
@Cpawa ee - see Nels sss ieee ico 1,551 544 
Owens Sounders, cscs es ce « 252 98 
Parry Sounder jemaceesestsce 60 12 
Pembroke spe daaccieseceaccas 195 73 
erties toe tot ce a eisce sbiees 61 30 
Reterboroucne renee. ces. « 243 61 
Picton tic ce eters ce tees se 22 10 
OntrA GUM rem scree secs cic 633 1,352 
orbi@olborney.ccewestn secs 194 60 
PreSGOLbeM eRe idctoc aiere ore sicese-6 55 19 
Rentreweeacn-c csc; sane 78 10 
St) @atharinésy...ccce.s- 600s 611 191 
SU MOMIAS Her srsrcictaere evens sie" 270 82 
DALNIS Eerie stan, eiesie-cusise« 482 163 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 1,082 567 
SiMmCOC sree me lis cielo. 'sisiere sere’ 86 47 
Sioux WOOKOUU Ee  cisleieie soe arsiee 106 46 
Smiths: Halls sesecnce sce © 44 6 
SHAR RIO hk onoe ang do OH BSROe 142 4g 
Stunceonplialigeen. cctecs ies. « 84 10 
Sud buryaesteenceersme ct riers e's 1,597 576 
{iran} sanqtoonobo oe eOooe 654 145 
ANOTON LOM clos eit eaieiciae eisisoe 11,093 6,765 
A TENtON eae cere ie ss ee 151 22 
Walkertomsccene. acmieiscri- sc 71 55 
Wallaceburg...........-..+6- 67 2 
Welland Ajeet ce tiecce 366 98 
Westonterentte ne test aastec 317 323 
WARGUSOGIE Cee nis et sis vie 1,391 265 
Woodstock meats crestes 137 77 
Manitonas (etc. ess. sccsk see 4,136 1,800 
Brand ofece eee cere ioceece eat 267 140 
Dauphin we eee see teen 50 2 
INS IOW Sea eerie d ens 98 31 
Portage la Prairie............ 64 35 
TT HesPamin eee ses esses cee 91 71 
TVinniPeR iter sa cannes cess 3,566 1,521 


48,890 
131 
425 
383 
168 


Applicants 
Referred Placements 
oO 
vacancies| Regular | Casual 
32, 632 19,372 3,958 
106 96 10 
385 285 13 
222 83 28 
59 45 3 
116 84 a 
412 266 46 
165 105 40 
51 AGC ERPE Ree, © 
321 157 61 
216 113 16 
108 78 21 
370 274 44 
dif 30 22 
134 105 13 
292 210 62 
209 156 21 
59 19 36 
44 23 4 
207 110 37 
2,439 1,100 366 
8 AO) ap ae Rec oerre 
74 62 6 
131 151 13 
89 OTD Rarheteacrenataiec 
587 360 64 
241 103 43 
696 436 36 
237 87 12 
95 88 1 
21 1265 eeeee eee 
1,484 775 247 
194 145 1 
33 21 1 
645 468 23 
473 378 37 
709 423 121 
216 170 14 
p63 811 36 
1,481 728 290 
231 175 14 
58 18 28 
270 126 14 
55 35 12 
28 202m |S Serer 
35 17 6 
795 760 16 
197 138 12 
55 Dou ereone tyes 
75 70 2 
554 371 78 
461 208 23 
496 307 26 
385 408 57 
91 38 12 
99 55 9 
54 31 14 
155 64 40 
80 38 36 
987 460 234 
aul 531 68 
9, 289 5,004 1282 
184 1207 lees seek 
54 AQ 34 street 
68 GG eee pees 
414 193 27 
354 241 7 
1,488 777 188 
115 83 8 
4,233 1,737 1,178 
254 164 24 
70 38 6 
110 56 18 
39 26 5 
AG Malthe hoe 
le 1,407 1,125 





67,377 
213 


17,355 
1,371 
629 
124 
766 
109 
14,356 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS FEBRUARY 2 TO MARCH 1, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 








Office 


IROZINAS thee cee ctnr eae ese 
Saskatoon...... Arte Sy EE 
Switt @urrent.cs.entccenoe«: 
Wey burns) taeeec. lies aetines « 
MiOrktont Spies ae ences = oe 


Calgary 5. - a5e-4 cnet ¢ 
Drumbhellerse- cece 
HKidmontoneee sere ee eee 
Widsonz. fe nyastorn ic cnceinesaen 
bethbridge:.s.oc:5 ae katiee ns 
Medicine Hat... ..ca cece 
Red Deer sna socs oc. te cts 


British Columbia............. 
Chilliwackes os lek « closes cake 
Gourtenay wscs occ tose cue 
Granbrookenctasete soto 


New Westminster............ 
Bentictonsaesyenen once be eieeere 


Prince George............... 
Prince Rupert..)....2. «2 ste. 
PrinGeton,s osetia. sed: «Somers 
EL Taili ne Mote meacge es aise teiarens 


Males so Kiecgeusud Sects oh aces cers 
Emm AleS: «sides. twine cae’ disc's aa 








AS AT MARCH 22, 1951— Concluded 
Source: Form UIC 761 





Vacancies Applicants 
Reported | Unfilled | 28 | Referred Bae | Unpaved metros 
during end of Gane tO) | Rees ond Ol gl wesc oF 
period period period | V8¢@2cies) Regular | Casual period 1951 
2,092 895 4,620 2,158 913 410 13,294 12,921 
53 15 100 if 31 4 278 302 
228 111 515 157 85 24 1,378 1,314 
95 34 248 79 67 2 883 904 
139 94 487 176 73 18 1, 623 1,567 
735 196 1,406 950 350 206 ae ly 2,990 
589 291 1,196 543 204 118 3,218 3,213 
57 55 225 54 23 9 888 873 
90 35 125 72 41 21 327 308 
106 64 318 70 39 8 1,582 1,450 
5,676 25330 9,501 6,070 3,232 836 | 16,143 15,724 
109 46 103 58 66 1 188 184 
1,918 594 3,235 2,218 1,033 317 5,496 5,193 
5 120 51 Sik} Nae eee 311 314 
2,872 1,329 4,719 3,208 1,547 497 6, 662 6, 633 
336 14 211 178 2802 | nwees caer 85 94 
235 153 614 232 157 15 2,081 1,979 
78 28 273 82 61 2 656 643 
81 66 226 43 35 4 664 684 
6,661 2,070 19,756 7,324 3,930 769 45,651 45,057 
10 2 502 137 4 28 2,104 2,061 
74 58 229 24 22 1 1,050 1,051 
24 12 223 21 19) | ReGen 686 680 
232 7 243 230 224 1 257 273 
55 20 217 91 39 5 679 815 
132 60 331 106 He ie eeioaee 605 559 
41 10 375 47 30 5 1,395 1,370 
153 37 465 188 UY 30 1,389 1,912 
107 1 329 115 84 9 920 943 
461 104 2,388 553 332 64 6,142 6,070 
49 3 383 60 48 onl ee he 1, 643 1,546 
194 60 330 189 123 10 511 518 
829 127 962 775 556 86 385 303 
195 75 241 151 16905] Seie-cccleie sic 486 455 
7 Cog Pronto core mv 53 17 15 PIR ete see 170 157 
43 318 42 24 11 946 914 
2,958 917 10, 213 3, 680 1,492 425 21,765 21, 265 
18 io 469 15 Sat Seease oes 1,423 1,408 
658 280 1,405 800 420 94 2,855 2,544 
318 244 80 83 Head ly eG. Ape 240 213 
81,263 40,071 155,825 80, 067 44,344 11,165 297,897 294,509 
53, 090 26,392 115,015 51,774 30, 552 7,310 233, 289 232,507 
28,173 13,679 40,810 28,293 13, 792 3,855 64, 608 62,002 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 





Year 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
1941-1951 


Source: Form U.I.C. 751 





Placements 


Female 


175, 766 
298, 460 
704, 126 
638, 063 
397, 940 
235,360 
220,473 
214, 424 
219,816 
230, 920 

39, 586 


507, 763 
895, 621 
1,944, 026 
1,739, 917 
1,493,581 
859, 412 
769, 849 
712,340 
684, 179 
790, 802 
116, 859 


Applications 
Male Female Total Male 
A Rs tere 568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331,997 
Seer actet 1,044, 610 499,519 1,544, 129 597,161 
Ree ee 1, 681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 
ae: ES sas.ts 1,583, 010 902,273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 
ete os 1, 855, 036 661,948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 
3 Ne akbar 1, 464, 533 494,164 1,958, 697 624, 052 
tos ebs seats 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 
eRe 1,197, 295 459,332 | 1,656, 627 497,916 
a ete 1, 295, 690 494, 956 1, 790, 646 464, 363 
aaah aaa 1,500, 763 575, 813 2,076,576 559, 882 
op ereaarars 291,586 105, 954 397,540 Minoo 


K—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











At Beginning of Month of: : Total Employed Claimants! 
OS OS Uy eee, Aen Ec Aeon eS remy. BE Dede aa oe Eng aga 2,667,000 2,444, 900 222,100 
ING DEUAIN Amar SER tee ee oS UR ee ele ean odd we ee sd 2,659, 000 2,361,800 297, 200 
March ORR Kise anes SEE orcas ciao ths Cee te. a. SCE OS es SI 2,644,000 2,357,800 286, 200 
AW GSGINS 3.0 ais otic A Ie ee ee oe 1) A ae RS eC les 2,715,000 2,449, 600 265,400 
LES eee mene Ce SA Ta Re ie eR Es ck Ree ee A ee 2,659, 000 2,449, 100 209, 900 
JUTE occ wth Rach cope REE Ae oe a ee ee ne ee | 2,690,000 2,543, 000 146, 500 
ULNA eee Ae SOtE Ok cyt ha a. te ee ee Oe be 2,733,000 2, 623, 600 109, 400 
ATISUST eern en eee Phd A ue ae ee be Fe el eee meg aw 2,735,000 2,642, 500 92, 500 
PEDLOMIDOIER Me Gree see tod. cake. Goer) Sh ph aM eee ye 2,763,000 2,664, 100 98 , 900 
OX RG] OYE de eat Goes ROT ee CU ee ee eet Penn elie ee 2,811,000 2,731,700 79,300 
INovema bere, Breton tts, |e. Stars ek L een Bk Lae lta ke 2,838,000 2,747,700 90,300 
IDC COIMD EEE ee pmRE eee ets ioe | enti ei aenion hie das a 2,910,000 2,785, 200 124, 800 
HIDES GT AUN Ie ey ie i Ah oo ae a eR Oe PRN Mere Ue 2,911,000 2,720,900 190, 100 








1 Ordinary claimants signing live Unemployment register on last working day of the preceding month. 


‘TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER (REGULAR AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT), BY NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON 
THE REGISTER, AS OF FEBRUARY 28, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















6 days 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73 days 
Province and Sex Toran and days days days days and 
under over 
AN Gaya OLN Sine! tees in oS Be en Be 6,022 1, 669 411 1,090 2,103 516 233 
Mia teeny et pee oA ee 5,906 1,648 399 1,062 2,064 506 227 
JOGO CHO. 5 orto oes o.oo ee ant ee eae 116 21 12 28 39 10 
(CUP IED es ca eee ee Seen eee (3, 272) (1, 156) (118) (283) (807) (493) (415) 
Huaslevaeee i Ace) ke, cle al. (195) (40) (5) (18) (47) (24) (61) 
ibnince Lid wacdelsland.: wee as... estes eee. 2,499 326 163 353 912 491 254 
TW EWRE Sis S cates Sie ko cee eae 2,116 287 133 291 786 418 201 
TE GEOIE) i ocho ie cro HEBD cote EEE Seetic n aeee 383 39 30 62 126 73 53 
NORD: SCO, G Sem, ee Re oa SE One eee 15,662 YH 1,394 2,514 4,597 20215 2,201 
Se ms AS ORES Oe eS Ae eae 13, 600 2,387 1,180 2,226 4,039 1,972 1,796 
i ptonaartas ee oS Pe ae a ee ere 2,062 324 214 288 558 243 435 
Neal RUNS WACK Peo.u chatle ste tise atta dle 11,691 2,038 1,056 1,716 3,150 lal 1,960 
WAVE hd c 6 Ak RAR aoa OY OME een Re 9,538 1,785 895 1,433 2,609 1,449 1,367 
JOGHIOENIEN, © opto PEERS ORO Ren act Renn? Yo tlsyss 253 161 283 541 822 593 
UAH. 56 SOG On Lorne Ee mean 83,781 16,276 8, 226 12,798 20,481 13,112 12,888 
Malone onda toa aed cnet tbe 68,456 13,566 6,873 10, 690 16,972 eis 9,182 
THEI’, <) c SOs rae eee eee My VAs: PTA) teas 2,108 3,509 1,939 3,706 
ONLATI OM RET Te oe nebo -joeevo ane 53, 164 9,966 4,687 7,681 Lomoie 7,679 9,580 
Natl ements heel cta soft vcovsne aus ei crecsyane 40, 232 7,836 3, 653 5, 885 10, 425 6, 158 6,275 
Titec les 5 css lathe Bae ORE ome ae 12,932 2,130 1,034 1,796 3,146 11 Bn 3,305 
MET LOD Aeterna ols crs crs s tices Pei vaia oer s 15,360 2,103 s2, 2,041 4,326 2,906 2,852 
IM BEMIS, 5, 3 tatsecites Sea eRe ee ieee 11,447 1,476 776 1,509 3,156 2,419 2,111 
IETSURVE yo Seo BEG LR ee 3,913 627 356 532 1aeZ0 487 741 
SHRI A ROVER BARA Goh eS ae 4 ORI One Ameo Rian 11,432 1,401 803 1,628 3,461 2,485 1,654 
all Cree eet Was eaeeite ott lcci as certs 9,368 1,148 649 1,297 2,792 2,191 1,291 
IRSaa IG wn aod CGO ORO EREL Poo et 2,064 253 154 331 669 294 363 
JNITETESERE = vies ei COE CERI Oe or EE Oe 15,134 3,423 1,358 2,688 3,982 1,769 1,914 
[Vii ornare ee tobe bins te dics, Siete. nleeranete utenlars 12, 626 o,Old (IBS) 2,242 3,208 1,574 1,428 
Tits SG an co eee ee ae 2,508 412 225 ' 446 744 195 486 
Bripisghe@olUmibia ee. cisers ac 8 eee sats e 37,788 5,055 3, 267 6,088 10,551 5,665 7,162 
Vira eee AP Ve fo ern. aie wunarees 30, 236 4,041 2,597 4,845 8, 257 4,821 5, 420 
[theyoavaller 55 415 Sve 5 Pes hea ke Ree er Pc 7,802 1,014 670 1, 243 2,294 844 1,437 
“I RVOIVAT «3 & sks anole ORO eee DOzmOoe 44,968 22,497 38, 597 67,134 38, 609 40,728 
IV ISHKED, «= vente a Sat Roe Renee ee ee 203,575 37,185 18, 288 31,480 54,338 32,681 29, 603 
TECPTa SWI» ls rel noe na 48,958 7, 783 4,209 eld 12,796 5, 928 11,125 





ee 


N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the 
totals. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942, TO 
FEBRUARY, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


SS 00S a 


Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

IES MWERAY omon woo 6ollenoob sae 4,637 | 11,751 | 20,412 | 71,932 | 63,681 | 100,304 | 126,649 | 182,053 172, 269 
February........ 663 4,822 | 12,284] 14,990 | 59,098 | 47,141 | 76,723 | 93,463 | 109,282 109, 709 
Marches. ccni-2/45 4,124 5,046 | 10,667 | 13,307 | 50,706 | 43,675 | 63,869 | 88,786 | 119,533 |.......... 
Hines ob Ana Aao-ac 2,925 3,953 6,463 8,430 | 35,781 | 35,859 | 48,963 | 58,141 MAO |b a oosoads 
Maivenenrentciaes 2,799 2,027 4,654 8,825 | 34,777 | 27,603 | 33,617 | 52,675 CUSGLOM | erste ererere 
Jane Serene sees 4,629 1,772 3,226 | 10,857 | 30,646 | 21,365 | 31,543 | 44,783 DIL 2845 erertete oc sreiey> 
Julversetiota-l 2,668 1,087 3,106 | 10,886 | 27,576 | 20,034 | 380,487 | 43,486 SIGUA) I baio doco l 
SUGGS baer 1,855 1,370 3,241 | 20,557 | 25,115 | 17,281 | 24,972 | 50,291 GURD4O| Bere cere: 
September....... 1,118 1,013 3,715 | 40,473 | 28,555 | 20,883 | 28,148 | 51,935 LTA hos doansod 
October. ar 1,058 1,475 6,222 | 36,717 | 34,891 | 29,369 | 38,104 | 69,349 G25243 al eee rer ere: 
November....... 1,748 2,896 | 11,798 | 53,325 | 37,111 | 42,385 | 66,426 | 114,888 VEXUUGS Ito oc00 bE 
December ja..% 6 3,337 6,562 | 13,770 | 57,612 | 52,479 | 78,578 | 105,939 | 139,406 | 134,218 |.......... 

ANS IES deacon 26,924 | 36,660 | 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 442,854 | 649,090 | 933,832 |1,050,979 281,978 


nnn EEE Enya SEIS aay SEES aSUpEnS SESE 


TABLE E-4.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
FEBRUARY, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


oe  — 
ee eEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEesoooooaoooes=aaaaqaoaqoqoqquaaeeeeeeeee ee — 5358585888. 


Claims filed at Local Offices |Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months 








Province Not 
Total Entitled | Entitled 
Total 1 Initial | Renewal | Disposed to to Pending 
of 2 benefit benefit 

Newfound land seer aee earn eieeete 35 (AY 3,642 90 3,990 2,128 1,862 1,601 
(1,570) (15,537) (33)| (1,773) (767) (1,006) (994) 

Prmcesawardelslands emcee ieee 838 718 120 966 549 417 203 
ING VaiSCotla wets s as se ehios coe ae eae 6,488 4,791 1,697 Upooe 4,994 2,539 1,410 
INfeanig BJ qnbolshyAlel ic oooh omrewawsona enon oon wus 4,579 3,656 923 4,870 2,860 2,010 L257 
Quebecs: Lois ee Neen ee ee 35,444 27,726 7,718 35,391 22,141 13, 250 10, 962 
Ontavio ner dsdchteins pdoee Be AEE eee 25,999 19,211 6, 788 28,101 18,809 9,29 5, 298 
Manito bay bben acces See eee ce 6,272 4,850 1,422 7,010 4, 239 PTE 16225 
DASkatehe wane. «tes cto ne cermin 4,072 3,469 603 4,737 2,636 2,101 886 
Alberta. £2 tk stance de eae eee Ree 6,147 4,871 1,276 7,240 4,840 2,400 1,807 
British © olumiloiae saeco al teers 16,138 12,538 3,600 20,162 13,884 6, 278 3,546 
Total Canada, February, 1951............ 109, 709 85,472 24,237 | 120,000 77,080 42,920 28,195 
Motal Canadand anttary, G5 lle ens cei ec 172, 269 130, 207 42,062 183, 219 130, 129 53, 090 38,486 
Total Canada, Vebruary,1950k. sa-eere ees 109, 282 82,600 26, 682 133,802 | 110,652 23,150 28, 278 
1 Jn addition, revised claims received numbered 17,478. “ In addition, 17,701 revised claims were disposed of . 

Of these, 1,368 were special requests not granted, and 1,295 were appeals by claimants. There were 2,551 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 3 Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. These 


are not included in the totals. 
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TABLE E-5._REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS 
DISALLOWED AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








. Month of | Month of | Cumulative 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement February, | February, = 


Current 
1951) 1950? | Fiseal Year 





Claims Disallowed— 


Ee Pull reaper arene tet che Pees ee ee, Oe Oe ee dee 2 ee FO Nae Ee ee 33, 602 14, 706 148, 943 
PMDOIBTOn Ene: DONGI bein ee scidiaad Sone Dats te SS eek a RE a, Ones Se 3880 |e ak. eeeeece 23,359 
Claimants Disqualified— 

IN GiguneII ploy e diver nt tee eee een ee eee ae ae 3,496 2,959 29,457 
Not capable of and not available for work.............-0..ee0ecceeeecec cs. 1,357 905 13, 536 
iwee Dhoyotc duo: tom labour dispute. ....ac. des. iheaaee cine ksacms dagenede chee 135 277 3,318 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................... 1,548 669 14,822 
Poe BALrOUaor MIRCONGUCH Ss. 5e.:rit the. ee wt vos hv Ale cane hae 837 928 7,493 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.................e0eeeseeeee 5,757 3,707 46, 618 
UAT SOE ORAS SPN RS ee eer ee eee aS | Re a yO ee 2,443 1,616 22,353 

SAO A Unie eater ne crsttns haf tac ats rewd eve \-orasare vemrrase Mir ane eerie area mare oe 57, 558 25,767 309, 899 





1 Includes 4,660 revised claims, disqualified. 

21950 data relate to regular claimants only. 

3 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Number Month of February, 1951 
Receiving 
Province ee Number aes Amount of 
; Commencing Benefit 
Week of the Bonet Benefit Paid 
Month! one Paid et 
ING WOM CLAN Ge anette cen se oe ihe Wateraieta ee Ree cose oes Shocaits carshee oud 1,522 48,488 126,277 
(785) (607) (32,056) (79,099) 
epi Con Breen Clalls Leave ee icicxer eves e aioe: Pa Aeterna tolnse elioale eau, Ce 15 oD8 899 38,367 88,394 
IN\ORae, RyoO helena. Se eee co eet SS MERE” CCE Sieias IRCR A eae 8,434 5, 887 212,457 525, 142 
INKanyr Brae eS See Be ea ee a hin Cre es nee eens: air aera D0 3,434 142, 824 344, 403 
QUE SE else nd5 nina 8 Gb a ROE Ce Re Aone ae te OC eric errr en waa 51,549 22,475 1, 266, 513 3,118,165 
( OFPIEWIE Oye 8s ch ee areas eee Oren: nei Seeeiey hee roar 35,481 17,059 856, 999 2,116,579 
IW RONG 2 2d ox eee Ie ee es ee ER re eer it ee clei 10, 627 4,640 245,975 603 , 211 
(S\eysil aanivel RNIN; o Balen dees ee Serene ee en es ee ae ee 8, 284 3,258 187, 621 467,560 
INU) SYSTRRE YS 6 crag Sa APR Ee eee ny cori Mere ae oss eae OF 72 4,931 218,787 556,078 
EES Tatts PMOL UTE IE) S ee ceote, crsitte coe ane ee x a ceiaia/ elite stall ln: saett als 2al iceae rane 25,965 15,316 634, 993 1, 648, 752 
otal @anagdawbepnuanve Oo ee. sere eee sane eee 158,045 79,421 | 3,853,024 9,589,561 
Total, Canada, January, 1951...........2.20..-00+ +>. 149, 816 104,667 | 3,788,241 | 9,367,276 
‘Worrall, Ciarocneke,, alorautieag, UNO. 6b, sc6cnca0anccomo sau 232,359 112,745 | 5,585,337 | 13,605,340 








1 Week containing last day of February. ; , ; 
2 Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the totals. 
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TABLE E-8.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act; Debs: 








Initial Claims Only 

















Number 
5 ee Persons Amount 
Province Claikos Entitled 5 nee P Commencing as aee of Benefit 
paras to ntitle Benefit : Paid 
Considered Benefit to Benefit Paid 
Newfoundland A ee SiO: CEES On oh PRE SIE 2 752 744 422 9,100 18,372 
Prince Edward Island... ...............; 373 351 124 312 6,797 10, 660 
NEN COPIA. (RRR e.g Aeneas We dea gis 2,104 1, 684 638 1,678 45,077 82,105 
INGweis Guns wiCknsiae 4.1. <ohabe ac cohecke = Dyibe 1, 247 444 Mle y- 27,326 48,017 
LAWS OE cama gS API: MR earn eee 10,516 7,426 2,701 6,906 198, 064 367, 887 
PRP RIAOAOO goatee RP RRA a PEs che 6,409 4,689 2,059 4,170 117,448 223,170 
Manin Danae bye ou htc each oaenee ee 2,128 1,494 686 1,260 35, 923 67, 136 
PASKApCMO WAR wiicwd.e st 8 femelle hue: 1,794 1, 268 549 1,209 29, 623 55,300 
PIDGrtH:. *. 02+ sh Perea aod stots eke ates 1,909 1, 283 692 1,021 25, 827 50,380 
Bripishs@olumibian. tssece ssn n cada: 4,847 3,608 1,288 3,014 85,080 170,538 
TON acts ae Geet REP ee eee Ae 33,545 23, 802 9,925 21,1241 580, 265 1,093,565 
1 Includes 236 renewal claims. 
F——Prices 


TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 





Percent- _ 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel ee NE Bae 
= since : urnish- iscel- ndex 
ice Total Food Rent Se Clothing inpssann | laneods (Com- 
1939 18 Services modities 
only) t 
igi, 20 ee ec ee 79-7 92-2 72-1 "51 88-3 69-6 
TPE e 2 Cane etl 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
queer ae, bel Be. 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
TUS ONMMM OR Beso Nip. cae ceo 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
SOAP 2s. oh. 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
Cae a 29-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
iy: Se 5 ee S44 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
{Oi eee. |, 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
1940 9.0.58. So 59-8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1949 P 
Januaryens lool. 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
February........... 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
Marcieen ccs. 57+9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
Apr 1 S05. ek 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
Marsares. 58-2 159°5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
Tapeh fe ee 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
Tiny es ks. 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167°5 128-5 186-3 
Amgiste Bones. 2. £ 61+5 162-8 209 «2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
Gieber we ah. «5. 60°9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November 60-4 161-7 203 +3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December.......... 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
vo 59+7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
Pane est |B! 60°3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132°1 184-7 
Negron eres 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
Anais) 0S 62° 164-0 204:5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
ee Oe 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
iprt) Oe a 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 13741 180-7 166-9 132-4 «| 188-3 
Pivatd beg eees eee 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 1727 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
LES See eee 67 +2 168°5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
Octovotr ri... 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November 693 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December 69°7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
ra coma 71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
February...........| 73:8 175-2 994-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
Marcle fo. ele. 78-3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
SS) eee ee 79-5 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 





ee ee a ee Ee eee ee i ee Se 
* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 =100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 
Source: Dominion 
et ee ee eS ee ee eee ee eee 








Beef Pork 
2 4 E 
q Be @ 
= O65 S je} a e Sa. 
. Sax jf Sepe@e? |. | Pe hn Galois | sore 
Locality “HQ ron) 3 =| 3 aS 05 Sy 
“4 4 ug, = 5 z 2 ok Za = 
3 oof eae eo 5 + ap hy Sat mt = 
= 2 a2 | go 4 ere eee ene area! Ger 
re Cane) Seo pears Wel Oe} Teo ate Seo ru? 
By | eaulluas (Oe |ce uel sel oe | eee oewlaer 
eo | 38/828] 828] 88] 88) €8) 8S] $8] se 
nD fac fa faa) nM ma = = Fy Q 
art cts cts re cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— e 
12=St S.J olinsee, ae oc dee eee 105 OR eee (UU WV ACCUGIA et oo Nrooaeallotodtac 76-0} 70-0} 39-1 
P.E.I.— a a a 
= (SO hanlotreco wine eee {re | PAB) | GUE MCR) SPOT lls han coals ogous 605-0" 542 0nl pees 
Nova Scotia— a c 
$= Halifaxsetera cee eee 99-2 | 91-5 | 87-0] 68-9] 69-3] 60-3 | 79-7} 69-2] 59:5] 83-9 
a a 
AS ANGV an aoa homee Rea ee MOBO |) Chyets || dic |) GBOSy || WBS cso scclloanasos 69-4 | 62-0} 89-0 
New Brunswick— a a 
5— Moncton se eee eee eee GAs S8iz5 |) Goes: | MODs Sul mmO2 = Shiner ls tere 70-0} 60:4] 78-9 
a a 
G=Saint J oObnees enero errr 97-0 | 89-6} 82-8] 68-3] 67-0]....... 78-3 | 69-7] 57-8] 81-9 
Quebec— 
EON DINS So anGA Shes Oi oo He LASS) | WOO) leo soose USS 0) lea ShaeallsaoeSse 65-7 | 58-5 | 86-5 
F a 
8 — Montreal 5. tte. sos -se os oe 104-8 | 97-2} 89-2] 68-8] 65-6] 73-6} 85:2] 63-7 | 55-6} 72-0 
a 
= QuebeGloacctianc eae Eee ES 106-6 | 101-6 | 88-3 | 66-6] 62-8] 76-5] 85-3] 57-9| 51-8] 76-1 
10—Sherbrooke..........:-.2-0-:++-: 9435 89S Fe lees2-4 oles Gbis SialamiO2i OM seen ayers 63-7 | 55-7 | 79-4 
a 
Tis Sorelle ci veneers s See 93:0 | 89-2} 83-7} 67-7] 55-6]....... 90:0 | 62-5} 50-7! 73-0 
a 
12—Three Rivers........0200.02.0.0-: 118-8 | 103-1 80-6 67°5 SCH) | He SRA literacy 64-8 56-2 74:7 
Ontario— 
138—Corwall eee.csc sen eee Nereus UCHR ttijony | roe Alc, eon lino moan 69-0 | 59-2} 78-1 
: a a 
14-— Hort Wallinnieeee. ene eee eo) tl Myris al Wikaah ll ded | 706 |, eaanllacascse 6ieoulneeee 81-1 
a 
15— Hamilton: aah ooo ee OO alO5sa [muds k HaOroal le 2eleenis see) O2-2el eon OE Salm seO) 
a 
16=Diondoneet. 4. oe ee eee 95:7 | 94-4] 89-6] 73:5] 70-7 ]....... 95-0 | 71-2} 56-8! 80-9 
a 
17==North Bay. - 4.00: oace ae eee GENEL Roi Hl SCR relay HT NSW Ie sagcslloacoaas 68-4] 56-5] 80-0 
ISO tia war ee... s assess oho BIS || CUBES | “Clblods |i 7elSAt | HOPI wowae - 86-3 | 68-7] 56-9] 75-8 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.................. stety | ORY tl eto ANGE |) WRCR le eas ecallncaaanc 70-6 | 58:3] 80-5 
20=Sudbury.eeee cn. eee PsoTe \p Te bokey | Feelowe hs aes | SM. 5 oadilaosoaac 68-6 | 59-8 | 78:3 
21 Tn MINS eee ae eee eee 99:9 | 98-5} 92-3] 74-7] 71-2 | 74-5 | 97-3 | 69-0] 59-5] 80-9 
225 T orontope scot eee 96-2 | 91-7] 94-0] 75:3] 70-9| 76-6} 90-5| 69-9| 54-6] 76-7 
a 
23—= Win dSOre tee cae See ee ee 95-0 4991-4) 89-39 | 973-08) 7224 eee 88-5 | 68-1] 53-6] 76-6 
Manitoba— 
24=Brandon eet. eee eee 91:0 | 86-0 ]....... BGS 6G: Onl eee acl) ceeeers cies ae ave 82-1 
25-—Winnipera-saae tee a ee ee 94-5 | 89-3] 93-2] 71-3] 68-0] 76-2] 82-3] 64-6] 60-8] 82-6 
Saskatchewan— a 
26—Moose. Jawan. sane tee - Poe 93-1 | 87-6] 88-3} 71-9}| 69-4] 69-2] 86-3] 70-0] 59-1] 83-1 
a 
2 Regiite: Gh. oieeo oases ae 90-0 | 85-9} 85-5} 68-4] 70-1] 79-8 | 82-8} 68-1 ane 88-1 
a 
28--Saskatoonie. cma. Ay see cae ee 87-0 | 80-9} 84-0] 66-8} 66-6 ]....... 90-0 | 65-2} 59-3] 85-3 
Alberta— d 
29--Caleary eRe. ene ee eee 96-3 | 91-5] 95-7] 77-3 | 71-9} 82-3] 91-6] 68-4] 64-6] 87-2 
a 
30—Drumbelier::.... :-Sante.cs 6. chen CBE 4) More SCO Geet) ES} leo 6saccloosse cc 73-0 | 59-4] 88-7 
a a 
cl— FH dmontoneee sean eee ee 92-3 | 88-1] 90-6] 65-7] 67-4] 79-4] 86-0] 64-7] 55-4] 88-1 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert. \...05...-0-se see LTO- 0/3101 08] eeee 2 |ao eee (les) |B ys ania 93-3 | 70-0 | 67-7} 92-2 
a 
83-1 rail), 2 Sas. .c doce ee eo ee 101 SH e963 O33 |e ONeeses on eee 95-7 | 75-5 a 97-4 
34—Vancouver sree ere ee 105-9 95°5 |} 103-1 82-9 75°9 82-2 91-7 75-6 63-7 91-7 
B5— Victorias, cis ctice ee ban ees 109-2 98-8 99-9 76-7 SOs 7h Meera 98-9 76-1 63-8 92-2 
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AND COAL BY CITIES, MARCH 1951 


Bureau of Statistics 








per lb. package 


Shortening, 


Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’ large, carton 
per dozen 


Butter, creamery, prints, 
per lb. 


Cheese, plain, mild, 
per 3 lb. package 


Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 


Flour, all-purpose 


8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 


Locality 2 
& 
3 
oa 
= 
oH 
BS. 
4 
cts. 
Newfoundland— 
eS Gees) OL Sere terra oho esti ar ot cio oraioreeottcc | az dvevaneare 
P.E.I.— 
D=ONATLOLLELO Wises eiosicls emiecienia 29°7 
Nova Scotia— 
SE ailifenxeeticeriocrsia cists wicialsccbagie ea 33-1 
AR SVN OY 5 tice alate oe sic. fabvisiole w:e/sues, See 31-8 
New Brunswick— 
PVM CUOM cc aera cieeieicls Seis che eave 5S 32-5 
(h—Siariity Yolo. o 66 ob0000 suadouno once 32-2 
Quebec— 
Te =O hi COutiIMieeee eect cee cele aetoeietice 33°2 
C= Mont radlemaeiecn teeth: cl tee ad 30-3 
QZ CVIEDEG gaire tos noke Sisiise eels, clciale eids at 30°9 
10= Sherbrooke senanGoneen s socideste cs: 30-3 
ieee lee meer ry eranyecicceesciateeivarnare aves 30-5 
HORM oes UATE ooo sebeuneoddQucdnnS 30-7 
Ontario— 
13 = Gorman sete rc tele elec 2 31-5 
VL Moee WWilllehen,, sedege aden cboos 7506 31-3 
ke ipiathtey,.. pc. queeicen Apo aiore tc IOee 30-6 
NGSSitencbpiss anc60 Goon cont oRae Aa aaeS 31-2 
1W/SnS eTR BN BINS a .qan oeciGas DO GeG OOF 31-5 
SONG UAW Ebitd eit sie sitieni nc oeckeierescsts 32°3 
19=—Salitpe tes Mame seetrie eee cies orl- SHillr/ 
RO — Ril as on. ooouoecomecode Goes 31-8 
(GATING | ee aaisteny eee ivsre- cic sis sesso iia: 31-1 
DIN OKIE Ome eis a cietalete wise orerss ee cussions 31-8 
J3= VIN CSOT sane a hewbie sccies 2s sraters.she 31-1 
Manitoba— 
GY] Biuivelolel,, 6 caro mon poe Come oOon Bones 32-1 
D5 — WANT DER ate cists sisiels «lec isle'aeinis)s viele el 31-1 
Saskatchewan— 
OFF Mi eats: LEN ne.c pIEeO DRIAL OOO 30-0 
RCO UTICA Ceres oe slieleiete/e Sis: eicie/ = eie's)sfovsiale 31:3 
Gielen NeVeIn canons AORMOOAS oUDOdUD.. 30°4 
Alberta— 
DO= Cal oarvnmeeel las a teisite ee wiete > ok 30-9 
Bhim ec Leraenieitecsiire sea i 32-4 
CHino] MeeVee Gensou ooo dumEbOOUUR > 31-7 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince’ Rupert:....-.2-..-.2+++-0- 34-8 
GOAN, wa anqeabidoue Dod SBeuOsO 0 OOO 34-1 
SA VAN COUVEL etna slates etererstclere slelste'= = 33°1 
OW KONE, san doc oa pn eo GcocoDODOUGG 34-4 


ee) 





(SS) 
bo 
ov. © —S. 6») ~J —S> 


= 
_ 
So web fm © & o 


= 
_ 
ownoewnooenw ww ww 


nA wo w 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS. 


Source: Dominion 











Canned 
Vegetables 
reamrree 7 7 
pad rs 
. rs ae) pk 
Locality ie ce ek 
Bea] Sf | Ess 
os 5 a ©-5 S 
BSS) 38 | Bex 
a Ay oO 
cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— 
<= bay OTS ne, aeeest rene rae 24-7 18-6 23-1 
P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown. -— eet 23-2 | 920-07) 21-9 
Nova Scotia— 
Sl Ellbbish ain Ses Sie ea 22-9 19-6 | 20-1 
A= SV.GNEVic ts sii Meeieetoe DBE | PANE) || 21007 
New Brunswick— 
b= Moncton s-25: ae bea cca as 22-9 20-3 18-0 
6—Saint.Johme-....ch..scee as 23-0 19-1 19-4 
Quebec— 
(—Chicoutimis-.- eee e 21-3 19-5 18-2 
8 Montrealin.: cssceeenee ae 19-9 18-0 17-9 
9 Quebec:.5.e. mec sk oes 20:8 | 19-7 17-5 
10—Sherbrooke.............. 21-1 20-2 18-7 
Lit ==SOreliee or. 80 tiie chy euteeos 18-9 18-1 16:9 
12—Tihree Rivers..... 4.2... ..|) 20-3 18-4 18-2 
Ontario— 
18—Comnwall eerie acs tee 20-1 19-2 17-6 
14—Fort William............. 22:9 | 20-0 18-6 
15—EHamiultonm- saa: ot oeork ook 21-9 17-9 17-6 
16-—London... 5.226 ent bee ae 20-9 19-8 19-5 
l7=—North) Bayeut.. cess tensa: 21:6 | 17-0] 20-7 
18=—Ottawe ee cc. eee ee 20-9 19-0 17-4 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.......... POS! 19-9 19-4 
20—Sud bury 4.62 4. be een 20-6 | 19-4) 18-5 
21— Tam mins es... eee 21-8 19-1 19-1] 
22—Torontors. ©: 40at one eee 20-2 18-2 17-5 
2o— Windsor: h-4ho, cael 19-8 20°5 20-3 
Manitoba— 
24—Brandonts-£. 0k ose eee 23-4 20-4 20-9 
25—Winnipeg................- DEH Py AXNon 20:3 
Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaw............... 24-7 19-0 
27—Regina...... Sco ee Te 26°3))| ~20<2)|| 22:0 
28—Saskatoon- no... seeks «ke 24-4 19-4 21-1 
Alberta— 
29-——Caloaryit 2 «cs Se. cee 24-6 | 18-1 20:3 
30—Drumbeller.............. 25-7 18-4 21-5 
31—Edmonton................ 25:3 18-3 20-7 
British Columbia— m m 
o2—Prince Rupertes.ss sles aes h 25-1 18-4 17-1 
Sb Cra ae Pe jo tccak eke D4 Be cnet 23-5 
m m 
34 Vancouver ereieoteeenae 22-0 18-8 14-3 
m m 
BO= VICEOLIS «ate eee co ee eee 21-3 17:3 16-2 





Beans, common dry, 


white, per lb. 


@: 6110)\8 (0. el} si0 le a 0 


15-1 
14-3 
15-5 


16-1 
17°5 
14-5 
15-9 


Onions, cooking, 
per lb. 


J Oe Cr. Ca (Sp 108 
(=e fe ae) Ey ear ie) 


Se FP DW O81 DD GO GO GH oH NY 
Kaw fa alll 3 sl sama lh J} SS Ya i (| a] SS) 


co 
> 


co 
ra 


6-8 
7:2 
5:7 
6-6 


Potatoes, no. 1 table, 
per 10 lbs. 


34-0 
36°6 
37°3 


Prunes, bulk or in bag, 
per lb. 


28-7 
30-1 
k 

26°3 


25:9 


Raisins, Australian, 
seedless, bulk or in 


bo = Loi) 
oR Go i=) 
oo oO bo for) oo — to OO So 


— — bo 
oO co bo 
~] roy 


tb 
~J 
— 


26-1 


22-0 
25°2 
21-0 
20-1 


Oranges, California, 
288’s per dozen 


40-2 


Lemons, 300’s 
per + dozen 


eo ee eee 


27°7 
32-7 
p 
20:5 
p 
22°7 


Jam, strawberry, with 
pectin per 32 oz. jar 





oO 
ot 
o3) 
’ 


61-6. 


eee seen 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. 
bone-in. (b) Short, ribroast, prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. 
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(d) Including butts. 


(a) Including cuts with 
(e) Local. 


(f) Imported . 


AND COAL BY CITIES, MARCH, 1951 


Bureau of Statistics 



































gL 
ap 
J Sugar a 3 Coal 
ep ; 5 gol 4 
elias: ebselee: elimi est 
a5 ee s | @& | By | 3 is) 
Locality Rests Oo a o> roy O # oO, z - = Q 
ON ON ice © Qo © 4 o r= 
a ° 8 o) <4 QQ ~ ® ap g “ Sc = =| og 
G2 aol a SO ars) ite == S16 Be 
aS a= aN =e ay om "Oxia Se q+ 
SS leeh|. pe loan lass |ooual eek ae 
S 5 38 5a iS) 28 = 3, § 8. Sa 28 
A, = oO Oo val Oo a a faa) 
Weeroundinal. ? cts cts cts cts cts cts. Ee cts. $ $ 
LS Grd ONS asa Mee woot sake 47-1 49-4 38-0 1220 i Ace 113-5 OU edo Were ot yaks 20.79 
P.E.I.— 
Pe Harl OtvetLoWIls oa. .e ccciecs sce ee 21-9 41-5 37-0 12-2 11-8 UG 7 aU: On tae 15.75 
Nova Scotia— 
(atl INU Gh, Ase cna ge ee en 23-0 42-6 35-4 11-6 12-7 112-7 (eval etter ae 17.50 
AES SAG ITEN ciao fp 5 Oa eRe nee ee aoe 22-5 46-4 35-2 12-3 12-7 112-8 5 Ozone keepaeee 12.35 
New Brunswick— 
Da VION ChONT gee ete a crcise ie = Reus ds. « 24-0 39-4 35-4 12-4 12-8 109-4 OOM ee oo5 ame 16.75 
Ga Sant OMM awn otihe es. aes a 23-3 42-8 35-2 11-8 12-2 110-6 VAM asses 18.00 
Quebec— a Vv 
AO HICOULIMMeM. 425 acer ache yee ceclrole yore 49-7 36-8 12-3 11-7 119-2 DSoor mel Oro Ualmereerterers 
CS Worinen ge diay ee ete ee eee nee 20-7 41-5 31-4 11-4 11-9 107-7 nail) WAT We oaao one 
Ge Quebec atta irs as ek.) Pad lies 21-3 45-5 33°6 11-9 11-9 111-6 56-6 DGanO aera temic 
10—Sherbrooke... 2.2... 42-4... sss0- 22-4 40-6 33-5 11-6 12-1 111-1 BOG) eee Oneetaetrare 
1 ——SOre eel aes ohare chee ese 21-6 41-0 32-4 11-3 11-1 107-8 54-4 24550 eee 
11 =A Bl ob e(etel RYE) Shey Be ey Pee ee 22-7 42-8 33-4 11-6 11-7 107-5 56-2 Min | oo sae 6c 
Ontario— 
LaSa@ornwell wet .« tows eae 21-7 38-2 31-6 11-9 11-9 112-7 55-3 DT yl occterete eer 
14S EOrG, Willa en sche arseeicica els 22-3 39-0 35-0 12-8 13-2 104-1 ERO || Waseby s eaecane 
u Vv 
TELAT LON 4 atte aveeic ache saves ait cis s 22-5 34-8 31-4 alloy 12-6 104-0 ats || Pw le Se san ee 
As OTCLOM See May Pare 16 4s PERE Seat veh 4 oes * 21-6 38°1 31-3 11-9 12-4 103-4 iio || PXgob 0) Sa saae- 
V 
Aa NOT rela Vinerkters fk astts «et 21-7 40-0 34-0 12-6 13-5 116-6 56-0 DATE NIM late tic ee 
itu as See acts Be Rene 22a 41-7 30-9 11-8 12-1 104-0 54-6 VA PANE te WEARS E 
19—Sault Ste. Marie................ 23-0 38-0 33-6 12-4 12-2 102-2 maint PEAY aaees 
Ae UCD UTV A Poh iaibie sah. bys, Mittal cos 22-3 37-6 34-3 12-3 12-5 100°6 Eeila(a\ ||) ParfoR lat Gn satetcto < 
DAS rm MNS 2s, Be oes hs sc Gud eer «2 e 23-1 42-2 33°3 12-7 13-2 105-2 54-3 PVN ssn nocd 
DO MOT ONLOM Ss itee bis, es ds Sed eine 21-3 38 +4 30-8 11-4 12-3 102-4 54-3 RCP Glee cos clrer 
23 WAC SOTA pene ss) ome c fc 212, 36-6 31-4 11-7 12-4 101-5 54-1 26008 mre ceees 
Manitoba— 
JA SEAN COM 2 ists ache ars Stora soy abs 24-7 44-6 35-7 13-9 14-7 106-4 UM hoe as gacre 17.00 
2h WINNIP CS webs aials s ghee detalocs dears 23-4 43-0 33°7 14-0 15-1 98-1 Oc alle peer 18.45 
Saskatchewan— 
26M OOSCRIA Wes <u cise cle cia hae oe alllaeses okies 42-7 35-0 uljoa! 13-8 96-2 Biltervail eens scs ee 15.50 
Dil NCI any eee REE, CAN cade Gs Sc 23-8 42-6 37°6 13-4 14-3 103-7 SHicy/ litaerens # 16.50 
28 Sas len FOO: Weise sae s/n eics geie's 24-0 48-3 35-3 13-8 15-0 101-2 NOB alin eccuee 15,65 
Alberta— 
2 O= (Oil aT NO ic ches Ss asters asters 24-6 39-9 sod 12-9 13-9 101-6 2s Dull tae 13.00 
SS) Dia satlara Wee eee ae one nne 26-9 44-6 37-6 13-2 15-0 102-0 BSG been cette elects 
SVE Do hoaveriycobale a6. Re dome tea oor 24-6 42-3 35°3 12-9 14-4 107-0 Bloat eee 8.20 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert............+- ae 24-7 42-1 35-0 12-7 14-2 104-1 bY Res Sal leat >. ares 19.75 
Bid gent ee oe ee ae ey See eae 24-8 42-0 34-7 12-8 13-9 99-6 EVicl Ul live oi kone 17225 
54 Van COMVelect richie cat ticisis = cites 21-8 35-9 31-3 11-0 12-6 95-6 iar eal he eee oe 18.11 
SY NETO OTD IN 8 Le RB A) gee ee ea ee 22-4 38-5 32-0 11-8 13-1 100-3 BLS eee 19.37 








(k) Mixed—package and bulk. 
(t) Pure. (v) Including tins. 
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(i) Package. 
(s) 28 oz. tin. 


(g) Mixed—carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk 16-5 per 16 oz. tin. 
(m) 1502. tin. (n) Mixed—California and Australian. (p) 360’s. 
(w). Orange Pekoe. (*) Prices formerly quoted were for a long ton. 


TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1951 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


eS e——_—000—0O*O9RDaO>0 a. ——\<—<$——{—{__ 





Total 


Mar. 1st, | Feb. ist, | Mar. 1st 
1951 1951 


Home 
Clothing | Furnish- Miscel- 


jJaneous 


1950 
Ea lita cea iene 155-0 
St TOnNM seme cee 159-5 
Montrealy.....+<2: -- 166-6 
MLOLONLO ae tometer ae 160-7 
\iVapornui else, 6 os ooonnac 158-8 
Saskatoonee een. 164-5 
Hdmiontoneeccneent. 159-5 
Vancouver.......... 165-2 


Fuel 

ings and 

Services 
142-8 209-5 172-3 
138-4 218-1 180-2 
141-8 184-1 195-3 
171-7 196-1 185-1 
124-9 191-7 190-5 
145-9 202-9 190-2 
114-6 203-2 179-3 
145-7 206-4 181-2 


SS SSS SS 
N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city. but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(BASE: 


August, 1939=100) 


(Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








*Commodities 


Peel sirlom sveak. ees oie eee 
‘Beelsrotind sted kta pees anaes 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime....... 


Beef, blade roast, blade removed.. 


Beef, stewing, boneless............ 
Veal, front roll, boneless........... 


amb. legjroast. eee eee eee 
Pork, fresh loin, centre cut........ 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off..... 


Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind off..... 


Lard, pure, package..........-..... 
Shortening, package.............-- 


Milks iA eee otk seek eee 
Butter, creamery, prints........... 
Cheese, plain, mild, #1b........... 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped...... 
Hlourwe ll purpose teens eta 


Rolled Oats, package...,.......... 
Cornpilaikcesesiozeree eee eerie te 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s............ 
Pease 20 O72 tke eee eee: 
‘Corn, Cream, choice, 20 0z........ 
Beans: dry. teeer asa ere eee 


ONIONS T COOKING yearn ane eee 
IPotatoess Nol ta bleyerepecie te 
Prinesspulleorinybages a keeeecee 


Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag... 


‘Oranges Californias. ae een aoese 
CIN ONS Seah is Se te hee een 


Jam, strawberry, 16 07...........- 
Peaches; 15: O75.6 Beis at cates artts 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 0z...:..... 
Worl SyrUD sen Deter nero eet 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag... 


Sugar, yellow, in branded package..... 


‘Coffee, medium quality, in bag... 
peas black ali ee eee eee 


* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to March 1951 prices. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MARCH, 


























1950-1951} 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Com- Com- In Per Cent 
Date mencing In mencing In Man- of Est- 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Working | imated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1951* 
ol LG ENE a A Oa a Ae ae Wi iz 6, 2008 6, 253 16,763 0-02 
INT (lea Weerese eee ences asec vais co cone a 14 18 4,324 4,508 18,878 0-02 
HS (SB Cig De eae a a 22 27, 4,455 4,754 157135 0-02 
MeUTINaLIVOS LOtALS oc ce ea est DO 15,0382 50,776 0-02 
1950 
SLD er ee oe eo, Ot 9 2,381f Mateill 38, 588 0-04 
BU aU y ee en es ee ct ee eee: 11 16 3,053 3,861 24,871 0-03 
Veen liter een ene ren te ae ee 14 22 4,620 5, 600 25,041 0-03 
CGuimnlatiwertovualssyeseeee see. 34 10, 054 88, 500 0-03 








* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

t+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtely a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in 
the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as toa 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH, 1951 (*) 








Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 
ments 


Establish-| Workers 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March, 1951 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur and Leather Products— 
Handbag factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


1 23 


Teatiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitting factory workers, 1 30 
Whitby, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Bookbinders, 1 27 
Toronto, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Refrigerator factory 1 200 
workers, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Steel barrel factory 1 19 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


345 |Commenced February 27; protest 
against disciplining one worker for 
absenteeism; terminated March 17; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


60 |Commenced February 26; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and check-off following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated March 2; negotiations; 
compromise. 


400 |Commenced February 20; protest 
against decision to eliminate union 
shop clause from memorandum of 
agreement signed February 16; 
employment conditions no longer 
affected by the end of March; 
indefinite. 


2,200 |Commenced February 13; interunion 
dispute re bargaining agency; ter- 
minated March 15; conciliation, 
provincial, and return of workers 
pending vote re union affiliation; 
indefinite. 

75 {Commenced February 28; protest 
against suspension of a worker 
following disagreement with fore- 
man; terminated March 6; con- 
ciliation, provincial; in favour of 
employer. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March, 1951 


LocGinc— 
Loggers, 1 Ss, 
Menzies Bay, B.C. 


MiInINGcG— 
Coal miners, il de 
Alexo, Alta. 


Coal miners, 1 168 
Drumheller, Alta. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Products— 
Flour mill workers, ] 165 
Humberstone, Ont. 


Rubber and Its Products— (3) 
Tire factory workers, 1 150 
Kitchener, Ont. 


675 |Commenced March 9; for re-instate- 
ment of a faller dismissed for 
failure to bring in his saw from the 
bush, see strike February 8; 
terminated March 13; negotia- 
tions; in favour of workers. 


350 |Commenced March 19; for payment 
of guaranteed minimum wage to 
miners who fail to make minimum 
wages on contract work; termi- 
nated March 26; negotiations; in 
favour of employer. 


168 |Commenced March 29; protesting 
lay-off of miner for being absent 
without leave; terminated March 
29; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


1,270 |Commenced March 2; for a~new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours; ter- 
minated March 16; conciliation, 
provincial, and negotiations; com- 
promise, increase in wages granted. 


350 |Commenced March 21; protesting 
new method of payment for calen- 
der operations; terminated March 
26; return of workers pending 
reference to provincial conciliation; 
indefinite. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH, 1951 (*) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
—_—_——_—_—______——— in Man- 
Establish-| Workers | Working 

Days 





Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March, 1951— Continued 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Pants factory workers, 
St. Therese, P.Q. 


Sportswear factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Silk and nylon factory 
workers, 
Galt and Mitchell, Ont. 


Silk and rayon factory 
workers, 
Dunnville, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Saw and planing mill 


workers, 
Stewiacke, N.S. 


Furniture factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Furniture factory workers, 
Waterloo, Ont. 


Sash and door factory 
workers, 
St. Joseph de Beaiuce, 


P.O: 


Metal Products— 
Boilermakers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Metal alloy factory workers, 
Beauharnois, P.Q 


Motor vehicle factory 
workers, painters, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Motor vehicle factory 
workers, stock room 
and jitney drivers, 

Windsor, Ont. 


bo 








13 


146 


20 
(*) 


25 


88 


31 


14 


561 


50 |Commenced March 5; for union 


270 


580 


120 


100 


1,340 


70 


210 


150 


125 


recognition and alleged discrimi- 
nation in dismissal of one worker; 
terminated March 17; negotiations 
and partial return of workers; 
indefinite. 


Commenced March 6; for a union 
agreement; terminated March 19; 
negotiations and return of workers 
pending certification of union; 
indefinite. 


Commenced March 19; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, elimination of wage differ- 
ential between the two plants, and 
other changes, following reference 
to conciliation board; terminated 
March 22; negotiations; compro- 
mise. 


Commenced March 22; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of four 
workers; unterminated. 


Commenced March 9; for increased 
wages; terminated March 13; 
negotiations; partially successful. 


Commenced March 12; for union 
recognition and agreement pro- 
viding for extension of vacation 
plan, payment for statutory holi- 
days, overtime rates, sickness and 
accident insurance, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; unter- 
minated. 

Commenced March 14; alleged dis- 
crimination in lay-off of nine 
workers; unterminated. 

Commenced March 15; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, maintenance-of-mem b er- 
ship and check-off; terminated 
March 17; conciliation, provincial; 
in favour of workers. 


Commenced March 7; protest against 
foreman doing mechanical work; 
terminated March 13; return of 
workers and replacement; in favour 
of employer. 

Commenced March 13; for dismissal 
of three key men following dispute 
over changes in operations; ter- 
minated March 13; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced March 19; _ protest 
against alleged excessive fumes in 
body-paint division; terminated 
March 27; negotiations; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced March 30; for employ- 
ment of an extra helper; terminated 
March 30; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH 1951 (*) 





00008000 {{aj{_[(__—W—<>s“—>«—_—w—> 





Industry, Occupation 


and Locality Establish-| Workers 


ments 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
—_——__—___——| in Man- 
Working Particulars (?) 
Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March, 1951 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 
Fibrous glass factory i 
workers, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 1 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Milk salesmen and dairy 15 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Wholesale grocery warehouse 1 
workers, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 1 
Windsor, Ont. 


145 |Commenced March 3, 5, 13 and 14; 
for a new agreement providing for 
increased wages; terminated March 
14; negotiations; compromise, in- 
crease in wages and cost-of-living 
escalator clause. 


155 {Commenced March 8; jurisdictional 
dispute as to whether labourers or 
carpenters should erect forms for 
poured concrete floors; terminated 
March 16; negotiations; compro- 
mise, work to be done on a 50-50 
basis. 


4,300 |Commenced March 21; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, retroactive to October 1, 
1950, following reference to concil- 
iation board; terminated March 
23; conciliation, provincial; com- 
promise, increase retroactive to 
December 15, 1950. 


42 |Commenced March 24; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of one 
worker; unterminated. 


900 |Commenced March 12; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


ee 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
(3) 225 indirectly affected; (4) 25 indirectly affected; (5) 3,000 indirectly affected; (®) 3,000 indirectly 


affected. 


~] 
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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 





This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at June 9, as the LABOUR GAZETTE went to press. It was prepared 
by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


HE SEASONAL increase in hiring in construction and agriculture, and 

the continued expansion in defence and defence supporting industries 
continued to be the dominant influences on employment during May. Regis- 
trations for employment on file at National Employment Service offices 
declined to 151,100 at the beginning of June, some 94,300 below the total a 
month earlier. 

Although the seasonal industries and defence projects were making 
heavy demands on the labour supply, there was little sign of a general labour 
shortage. The situation continues to be one of specialized shortages of fully 
qualified skilled tradesmen in certain industries and areas. In the manufac- 
turing industries, the list of tradesmen in short supply continued much the 
same as in the past few months, with fully qualified machinists, draftsmen, 
welders, specialized skilled aircraft and shipyard workers the occupations 
most in demand. - Employers generally are being quite selective in their 
hiring, and are demanding fully qualified workers. Relatively few of them 
have set up programs to train skilled men. The tendency is to look for the 
fully experienced worker, if necessary in labour markets in other areas, or 
even abroad. 

In very few cases is the shortage of skilled workers critical, in the 
sense that it is the main factor responsible for holding up production. It 
is rather the flow of basic materials, especially steel, which is determining 
the rate of output. 

At’ the same time, it was becoming clear that the new credit 
restrictions were combining with material shortages to relieve pressures on 
labour sunvplies in the metal manufacturing industries. With the new credit 
regulations slowing down the sales of consumer durables such as autos and 
washing machines, it 1s very doubtful if production in such industries will 
expand much beyond its present rate. In some instances there have been 
short term layoffs, which may increase as the defence program absorbs more 
of the essential materials. 


IN BRIEF... 

Industrial employment in the major non-agricultural industries 
was moderately higher at the beginning of April, according to preliminary 
figures issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The advance industrial 
composite index, on the base 1939=100, at 173-2 was 0-5 per cent above March 
7 and 8-9 per cent higher than at April 1 last year. In manufacturing, the 


(Continued on page 796) 
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Preliminary Index of Wage Rates 


The prelminary index of wage rates in 
Canadian industry, on the base 1939—100, 
stood at 225-5 as of April 1 this year, 
according to the results of the second 
semi-annual wage rate survey of the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. This index indi- 
cates an increase of 5:6 per cent in wage 
rates between October, 1949 and October, 
1950, and an additional 4:3 per cent in 
the six-month period between October, 1950 
and April 1, 1951. 

During the year ending October 1, 1950, 
all of the principal industrial groups, with 
the exception of Logging, showed increases 
in wage rates. The Service group had the 
greatest percentage rise—7-5 per cent; 
Manufacturing was next with an increase 
of 6-2 per cent; while Transportation and 
Communication, Construction and Mining 
followed with increments of 5:5, 5:3 and 
5:0 per cent respectively. The slight decline 
in the Logging index was due to some 
reduction of rates in Eastern Canada in 
this period, employment conditions in 
Woods Operations being somewhat less 
favourable than previously. This was due, 
in part, to an increase in the use of 
inventory stocks of pulpwood by large 
paper companies, particularly in the 
Atlantic provinces. 

During the period between October, 1950 
and April, 1951, percentage increases in 
the wage rate indexes for the main indus- 
trial groups ranged from less tham 1 per 
cent for Building Construction, where wage 
settlements normally tend to be made later 
in the spring, to 5:4 per cent in Manu- 


facturing. Of the remaining groups, a 4-9 
Oct. 1949 Oct. 1950 
Loven Giese heads Ge, PANE 5 7 
SV RMIPETLO Gor. ie cae keen! 187.6 197.0 
Maniracturiue bore 217.9 231.4 
Constractionee: cee. 184.2 194.0 
Transportation 

and Communication. 175.9 183.5 
pervice ).eesheo in & 195.0 209.6 
General Average.... 204.6 216.1 
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per cent imcrease was registered im Mining, 
3°7 per cent in Service, 3°1 per cent in 


Transportation and Communication, and 
2-0 per cent in Logging. 
The index number of 185-5 for the 


Transportation and Communication group 
as of October 1, 1950 includes the 7-cent 
per hour increase granted to non-operating 
Steam Railways’ employees, effective the 
previous August 31; the index number of 
191-2 for the same group as of April 1, 
1951 includes, in addition, the increases 
obtained as of December 1, 1950 by the 
operating employees. 

The wage rate information from which 
the index numbers have been calculated 
was obtained from the annual survey of 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
October of each year and from a semi- 


annual sample survey in April. The 
former 1s on a much broader basis than 
the latter, statistics of wage rates by 


occupation having been obtained from 
about 15,000 establishments, mainly those 
with fifteen or more employees. The 
estimate of the change between October, 
1950 and April, 1951 is based on informa- 
tion form a sample of about 800 estab- 
hshments. Index numbers and _ statistics 
of wage rates by industry and occupation 
will be published from time to time in 
the Lasour Gazerre on the basis of data 
from the October, 1950 survey. 

The following table shows index numbers 
for the six main groups of industries as 
of October, 1949 and 1950, and April, 1951, 
with percentage changes between succeed- 
ing survey dates:— 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
‘hange Change Change 

Oct. 1949 Oct. 1950 Oct. 1949 

to to to 

Oct. 1950 Apr.1951 Apr. 1951 Apr. 1951 
—].2 218.0 +2.0 + 0.8 
+5.0 206.7 +4.9 +10.2 
+6.2 243.8 +5.4 +11.9 
+5.3 195.3 +0.7 + 6.0 
+5.5 191.2 +3.) ‘ + 8.7 
+7.5 Pal ne +3.7 +11.4 
+5.6 (apa i ae +4.3 +10.2 


CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of June 11, 1951) 

















Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount Previous | Same date 
Month Previous 
Year 
Manpower— 

Total civilian labour force (a).........-..++++-- Mar. 3 5,172, 000 — + 1-3 
Persons with jobs (a).......-..-+++-+42+- Mar. 3 5,000,000 | _ + 4-3 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a).. Mar. 3 172, 000 — —44-9 

Registered for work, N.E.S. 

Atlantic, Region. 221. .- 2... 4s- vee: May 3 96,142 |—39-4 —49-7 
Quebec Region ed re ne oe ne May 3l 47,193 |—44-2 —41-0 
Ontario PReviCt ey, Site aretha ce 8 eae: May 31 36,178 |—24-8 —34-2 
Pali MeLIOUU. =) ions. Sens same e De May 31 20,928 |—46-2 — 46-7 
og Ve Wats ae sh3 10) (pr a ne ty ica te Saar Cae en oh yA May 3l 20,620 |—31-7 —27-1 
Pistteal pall WOO VOMS i. wre a's nnd 4 elses os ee let May 31 151,061 |—38-3 —40-6 

Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance DENe LUA meet May 1 136,848 | —39-6(c) —34-8 

Amount of benefit payments..........--+---++5-- April $7,679,160 |—36-7(c) —32-4 

Index of employment GERD UD pe ies ev aierion Ser April) 1 173-2 |+ 0-5 + 8-9 

Teo PAtTOR Lee. fide cin sl c.s se eRe: - March 11,858 |+40-8 +79-1 (b) 

Industrial Relations— 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost.........--+-+++>- May 34, 902 — —25-7 (b) 
No. of workers involved...........+-++++++: May 6,560 — +46-5 (b) 
Na GatTI est c eck dota cele. ete: May 3 —— +52-3 (b) 

Earnings and Income— 

Average weekly wages BhG) SEUEVEKES| 55555005059 April 1 $48 39 |+ 0-4 + 8-1 

Average hourly earnings (manufacturing)....... April 1 $1.13 |+ 1-2 +10-8 

Average hours worked per week (manufacturing)| April 1 492-6(d)|+ 0-7 — 0:5 

Average weekly earnings (manufacturing)....... April 1 $48 .01(d)\+ 1-9 +10-3 

Cost of living index (av. 1035-30 = 100) hs eee May 1 182-0 |+ 0-1 +11-0 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 19AG— 1100) eee Apri wae 109-2(d)|+ 0-6 — 0-6 

Tare lAbOUr MCOMGs <..0 c.-022 o29see Pee ere te Feb. $741, 000, 000 0-0 +18-6 

Industrial Production— 

Total (Average 1935-39 =100).......---+++-+++> March 917-2 |+ 1-4 +13-2 

MemutacturinG@éc. ste. s as upsclsa si teat: se March 927-8 |+ 1-5 +13-4 
Noen-GurAaDleBi. cuss cep ease nines ss March 197-4 |4+ 1-8 + 7-9 
1G VNR Sv Se peeee ee ence AOE ere eon March 280-0 |+ 1-2 +20-9 

Trade— 

eet eee neo auninas anti ese aS: March $814, 400,000 |+21-8 +18-8 

Pix Conese austere es ee se RR Eee April $995, 200,000 |+ 1-7 +43-6 

lor ee eee etek hee Aes eee ee April $393, 100,000 |+14-8 +70-2 

















(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for 
same period previous year. 

(c) Part of this decrease is due to the termination of the Supplementary Benefit program at March 31. 

(d) Adjusted for Easter holidays. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the L nemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 


‘ound in the statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 


ment of Labour. Detailed information can be f 
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Agreement by all ten prov- 


Provinces inces in the terms of an 
agree to amendment to the British 
B.N.A. Act North America Act respect- 
amendment ing old age pensions was 
for old age announced by the Prime 
pensions Minister on May 4. Mr. 


St. Laurent stated that the 
amendment is designed to permit the 
implementing of the report of the Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament 
on old age pensions (L.G., 1950, p. 1142), 
which recommended a contributory old 
age pension scheme under which the 
Federal Government would assume the 
cost of pensions of $40 a month without 
a means test to all persons 70 years of 
age and over. 

Under the plan, the Federal and Pro- 
vincial Governments would share equally 
in the cost of pensions of the same amount 
with a means test to persons between the 
ages of 65 and 70. The Committee 
pointed out that an amendment: to the 
constitution might be necessary to give 
Parhament authority to impose a social 
security tax “earmarked” for the payment 
of old age pensions. 

The amendment to the B.N.A. Act 
which has been agreed upon, unlike the 
amendment made in 1940 when the Federal 
Government took over unemployment. in- 
Surance, makes no change in Sections 91 
and 92 which set out the respective powers 
of the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments. Instead, a new Section 94A will be 
added to the Act as follows:— 


Old Age Pensions 


94A. It is hereby declared that the Par- 
lament of Canada may from time to time 
make laws in relation to old age pensions 
in Canada, but no law made by the Par- 
liament of Canada in relation to old age 
pensions shall affect the operation of any 
law, present or future, of a provincial 
legislature in relation to old age pensions. 


Following a resolution of both Houses 
of Parliament, a joint address was made 
to His Majesty the King, requesting that 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
amend the British North America Act to 
this effect. 
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Mr. St. Laurent indicated that as soon 
as the amendment had been adopted at 
Westminster, Parliament would proceed at 
the present session to pass the necessary 
legislation for the payment of pensions to 
persons over 70. 

At the Dominion-Provincial Conference 
held last December (L.G., 1951, p. 8) it 
was agreed that a continuing committee 
of representatives of the Federal and 
Provincial Governments under the chair- 
manship of the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare should be called 
together as soon as provincial agreement 
had been reached on the constitutional 
amendment to consider what legislation 
would be appropriate as enabling legisla- 
tion to deal with the group of people 
between the ages of 65 and 70. Accord- 
ingly, a meeting of the committee was 
called for May 23. 


Replying to a question in 


Prime the House of Commons on 
Minister May 21, the Prime Minister, 
discusses Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, 
human stated that Government 
rights policy does not include a 

recommendation to Parlia- 
ment, suggesting that a declaration of 


human rights and liberties be included in 
the constitution at this time. 

Mr. St. Laurent said that such an addi- 
tion would require “an amendment ... to 
be made by the Parliament at West- 
minster, and this Government would not 
recommend an application for such action 

. without the consent of the provincial 

legislatures or governments.” The Prime 
Minister explained that discussions are 
presently being carried on between the 
Federal Government and the provinces 
towards “the establishment of a satis- 
factory procedure to have future amend- 
ments to the constitution made by 
Canadian authorities here in Canada.” 

Explaining why the Government does not 
plan to initiate discussions on matters such 
as human rights, while the question of 
constitutional amendment was being dis- 
cussed, the Prime Minister said:— 

While these discussions are proceeding 
this government does not intend to 
initiate discussions about a matter like 
that referred to in the question, which 
is apt to be quite controversial and might 
retard the solution of the question relat- 
ing to the establishment of a satisfactory 
procedure to make future amendments 
here in Canada. 

Speaking on the United Nations Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, Mr. St. Laurent 
said :— 

The Canadian government has already, 


through the affirmative vote of the Cana- 
dian delegation in the general assembly 


of the United Nations, accepted the 
universal declaration of human rights as 
a general statement of principles to which 
we subscribe. Before the vote was taken 
on the declaration, the Canadian delega- 
tion stated that it had various reserva- 
tions on details of the text. The head of 
the Canadian delegation added that certain 
important aspects of the declaration were 
within the field of provincial jurisdiction, 
and that in regard to any rights defined 
in the document the federal government 
did not intend to invade that field of 
provincial jurisdiction. 

Now, since this universal declaration of 
human rights is not a legal document, the 
government does not propose to ask 
Parliament, in advance of the submission 
for signature of the proposed convention 
on the same subject which is now under 
consideration by the United Nations, to 
endorse the approval expressed by Canada 
through its delegation. 


Early in May, a delegation of nearly 
200, representing labour and other inter- 
ested groups, interviewed members of the 
Cabinet and recommended that Canada 
should have a national bill of rights in its 
constitution; and that the Federal Govern- 
ment adopt an interim declaration of 
human rights modelled on that of the 
United Nations. 

The delegation was received by the 
Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Louis St. 
Laurent; Hon. Stuart $. Garson, Minister 
of Justice; Hon. L. B. Pearson, Secretary 
of State for External Affairs; and Hon. 
W. E. Harris, Minister of Citizenship and 
Tmmigration. 


During the three-month 
period December 14, 1950, 


Increase in 


employment to March 14, 1951, a total 
of physically of 3,028 jobs were found 
handicapped for physically handicapped 

persons by the Special 
Placements Division of the National 


Employment Service, as compared with 
1,526 during the same period in 1949-50, 
according to a recent statement by the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour. 

“While this marked increase in place- 
ments is partly due to improved employ- 
ment conditions this year,” the Minister 
said, “it is also an indication of the 
steadily growing recognition by employers 
of the value of physically handicapped 
workers when placed in jobs which are 
matched with their remaining abilities or 
skills.’ The Minister pointed out that this 
trend may easily become accelerated with 
the increasing need for manpower in 
expanding defence industries. 

The figures showed that a total of 10,970 
placements of persons with disabilities 
were made by the Special Placements 
Division in the year ending December 14, 
1950, A breakdown of this total showed 


that 8.089 of the jobs were for physically 
handicapped men and 2,881 were for women. 
Included in these figures were 2,960 place- 
ments of ex-servicemen and women with 
physical handicaps. 

Of all the jobs filled by handicapped 
persons during the 12-month period, 421 
were filled by men and 43 by women with 
amputations. Among the other placements 
were persons afflicted with paralysis, rheu- 
matism, epilepsy, diabetes, defective vision, 
defective hearing, lung, heart or stomach 
ailments. 


The Minister explained that not every 
person with a_ physical disability who 
applied to the National Employment Ser- 
vice for a job was considered handicapped. 
Those with a disability which did not 
prevent them from continuing their regular 
occupation were referred to jobs through 
the regular placement channels of the 
Employment Offices. It was only when 
disabilities prevented applicants from work- 
ing at their regular occupations that they 
were referred to the Special Placements 
Division. Officials of the Division then 
studied each case and made an effort to 
place the worker in a position commen- 
surate with his remaining abilities or skills. 


The increasing number of placements 
made by the Special Placements Division 
constitutes an achievement which is the 
result of close co-operation between 
employers and employment officials, 
coupled with a careful matching of physical 
capabilities with the physical requirements 
of the job, Mr. Gregg explained. How- 
ever, on March 15, 1951, there were still 
8.831 handicapped men and women seeking 
employment through the National Employ- 
ment Service, and while such a situation 
exists the Special Placements Division will 
not relax its efforts on behalf of those 
unfortunate enough to have a disability 
which prevents engagement in their regular 
occupation (L.G., April, p. 454). 

The majority of the 8,831 handicapped 
persons registered as unplaced on March 15, 
1951, were considered by Special Placements 
officers as immediately employable while 
the remainder, with specialized efforts, could 


take suitable occupations, the Minister 
concluded. 

Enrolment in Canadian 
Downward universities and colleges has 
trend in been dropping gradually in 
university the past three academic 
enrolment years due to the gradua- 


tion of large numbers of 
student veterans who were in receipt of 
educational benefits from the Department 
of Veterans Affairs. 
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According to preliminary figures released 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics there 
were 68,000 students enrolled in the opening 
session of the 1950-51 term, including 7,000 
war veterans in receipt of educational bene- 
fits. In 1949-50, enrolments totalled 74,503. 
The 1950-51 total, excluding the assisted 
veterans, was about 70 per cent higher than 
10 years ago, when enrolment approxi- 
mated 36,000. 

Undergraduates enrolled in the arts and 
science courses—largest of the faculties—in 
the institutions reporting to the Bureau, 
declined to 28,363 in 1950-51 from 31,246 
in the preceding academic year. In 
engineering and applied science, enrolments 
dechned to 8,047 from 10,549, and in agri- 
culture to 1,701 from 2,283. Enrolments in 
medicine were 4,395 against 4,284. 

In commerce there were 2,857 under- 
graduates enrolled as compared with 3,457, 
in education, 1,893 against 1,898, house- 
hold science 1,246 against 1,313, law 2,375 
against 2,476, nursing 1,048 against 945, 
pharmacy 1,883 against 1,289, dentistry 968 
against 1,095, and theology 921 against 
1,090. 

Post-graduate students in all courses in 
the reporting institutions were down 
slightly in 1950-51 to 4,417 from 4,501 in 
the previous session. 


Results of a survey of 307 
collective agreements signed 
during the first four months 


Changes in 
wages and 


hours in of 1951 are published else- 
recent where in this issue (p. 832). 
agreements The survey shows the extent 


to which the agreements 
provided for changes in wage rates and 
hours of work. 

It also gives information on 46 agree- 
ments containing “escalator” clauses provid- 
ing for periodic wage adjustments in accord 
with changes in the official cost-of-living 
index. 


A review of the legislation 
passed at the 1951 sessions 


Highlights of the provincial  legisla- 
of 1951 ey aK AL: 
aaa a tures in icates wide 1n- 
i terest in labour legislation 
labour ; 
sab as and considerable progress 
legislation : : ; E é 
in improving legislative 
standards. 
A’ ‘survey. “of “the highlights of this 


legislation appears in the Labour Law 
section of this issue. Future issues of the 
Lasour Gazerte will contain the usual 
articles dealing separately with each prov- 
ince and giving a full summary of the 
labour legislation adopted at the 1951 
session of each provincial legislature. 
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The Newfoundland Work- 
Workmen’s men’s Compensation Act 
Compensation went into force on April 1, 


Act of New- 1951. The Act, which was 
foundland passed in 1950 to bring into 
proclaimed effect a State system of 


collective liability on the 
part of employers, did not fix the scale of 
benefits payable under its provisions. A 
Workmen’s Compensation Committee was 
appointed to work out the details of the 
administration of the Act. The three 
members of the Committee, Irving Fogwill, 
Clarence Hancock and John Maddigan, 
were recently appointed as members of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, the 
former being named chairman. The scale 
of benefits payable has now been issued 
by 1951 amendments to the Act, which 
also increase the length of the waiting 
period and make certain other changes. 
The first regulations, issued under the 
Act on March 30, classify the industries 
covered by the Act in seven groups and 
exclude from its operation any establish- 
ment which employs fewer than three 
people (see p. 839 of this issue). 

The benefits provided by the New- 
foundland Act compare favourably with 
those fixed by most of the other provincial 
compensation Acts. If an injury results 
in the death of a workman, his widow 
will receive a lump sum of $100 and $50 
a month until re-marriage or death and if 
the workman leaves children, an additional 
$10 a month may be paid for each child 
under 16. Orphan children under 16 will 
receive $20 a month each. A maximum 
of $125 is allowed for funeral expenses of 
the workman, and where the body has to 
be taken a considerable distance for burial, 
a further $125 may be paid. 

A workman who is totally disabled is 
entitled to a weekly payment for life equal 
to 66% per cent of his average weekly 
earnings. This payment may not be less 
than $65 a month unless the workman 
earned less than $65 a month in which 
case he will receive the full amount of 
his earnings. Where a workman suffers a 
permanent disability, the benefit is a 
weekly payment for life of 662 per cent of 
the difference in his earnings before and 
after the accident. As in the other prov- 
inces, temporary total or temporary partial 
disability is compensated at the same rate 
as permanent total and permanent. partial 
disability but compensation. is payable only 
so long as the disability lasts. 

In computing the workman’s average 
earnings, $3,000 a year is the maximum 
amount which may be taken into account, 
the sAame amount as in Manitoba, Ontario 
and Saskatchewan. 


The waiting period which must elapse 
before compensation is payable was in- 
creased from three to six days, that is, 
the workman must be disabled for more 
than six days in order to claim compensa- 
tion from the date of the injury. 


Continuing their campaign 
Labour for price controls, repre- 
asks for sentatives of the four 
roll-back national trade union centres 
of prices in Canada wrote to the 

Prime Minister on April 26 
asking the Government to roll back prices 
to the levels existing before war broke out 
in Korea last June. Such action, it was 
stated, would correspond with an order 
issued in the United States by the Director 
of Price Stabilization calling for similar 
price changes. 

The letter was sent on behalf of the 
“Continuing Joint Committee,” represent- 
ing the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour, and the Dominion Joint Legis- 
lative Committee of the Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, and was signed by 
Perey R. Bengough and A. R. Mosher 
as President and Vice-President of the 
Committee. 


The Executive Council of 


TLE action the Trades and Labour Con- 


regarding ; 
aah, cs gress met in Ottawa recently 
certain ; 
: and took action on several 
affiliates a 
matters. 
The Council decided that delegates 


representing the United Textile Workers 
Union seeking to attend TLC conventions, 
or conventions of any affiliated or char- 
tered bodies, “will be required to satisfy 
officers in charge that they can comply 
with the Congress constitution before being 
seated.” This decision, according to the 
TLC News, resulted from reports that no 
action had been taken by the UTWA 
following an investigation of the Canadian 
District, and certain District officers (L.G., 
Noy., 1950, p. 1781). 


An appeal by Vancouver Civic Employees 
Local 28, against its suspension last 
December, was dismissed by the Executive 
Council s(L.G.Jan,, 1051, p». 11; and Feb., 
1951, p. 154). The appeals of sixteen 
suspended members of the union were also 
ionimed. The. LLC. News, said: » "The 
Charter of Local 28 was suspended .. . on 
the grounds that the union had failed to 
be guided by the constitution of the 
Congress. It was further indicated . . 
that the union’s affairs were under 


” 


Communist influence 
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The Executive Council accepted into 
affiliation the Seafarers International Union 
of America (AFL). The SIU jurisdiction, 
covering “unlicensed personnel serving on 
ships plying on inland and coastal waters 
as well as out of deep sea ports,” was “left 
vacant two years ago when the Congress 
expelled the Canadian Seamen’s Union,” the 


TLC News said. 


According to the Canadian 


Rubber Press, Mr. I. G. Needles, 
company vice-president of the B. F. 
to require Goodrich Rubber Company 
loyalty of Canada, said on March 13 
affidavit that all new employees of 


his company would be 

required to sign an affidavit attesting that 

they are not and have never been members 
of the Communist party. 

Mr. Needles said his company has no 


evidence of Communist infiltration among 


its 2,600 employees at present but will 
institute the affidavits to protect itself in 
wartime. 

He said that his was a very essential 
industry in wartime. 


Net income of Canadian 
farmers from farming oper- 
ations in 1950—excluding 
estimates for Newfoundland 
—declined almost 10 per 
cent from the preceding 
year, and was approximately 12 per cent 
below the record high reached in 1948. 

According to preliminary | estimates 
released by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, farm net income for the year 
was placed at $1,461,735,000 as compared 
with the revised 1949 figure of $1,615,834,000, 
and $1,650,699,000 in 1948. 

Last year’s decrease was the result of 
a substantial decline in cash income, a 
smaller value of income in kind. and a 
continued. advance in farm _ operating 
expenses and depreciation charges. 

Cash income from the sale of farm 
products for the year 1950 was estimated 
at $2.223,522,000, down nearly 11 per cent 
from the 1949 figure of $2,494,781,000, and 
income in kind at $337,311,000, was down 
four per cent from $349,483,000 in the 
preceding year. T'arm operating expenses 
and depreciation charges were almost six 
per cent above the 1949 level, totalling 
$1.243.692,.000 as against $1,174,406,000. 
Increases in the year-end, farm-held stocks 
of grain in 1950 more than offset a decline 
in year-end livestock numbers to give an 
overall inventory increase for the first time 
since 1942. 

The physical volume of agricultural 
production in Canada in 1950 was higher 


Decline in 
income of 
Canadian 
farmers 
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than in the preceding year, according to 
index numbers compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The index for 1930, 
on the base, 1935-39=100, stood at 139-8 
as compared with the revised figure of 
122-5 for 1949, and the all-time high of 
164-2 in 1942. 


A report on a demonstra- 


Marshreport tion  slum-clearance and 


on slum urban rehabilitation project 
clearance in in a key central area in 
Vancouver Vancouver has _ recently 


been issued by the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. 

Dr. Leonard C. Marsh, of the School of 
Social Work and School of Architecture 
at the University of British Columbia, is 
the author of the report which is entitled 
Rebuilding a Neighbourhood. 

The purpose of Dr. Marsh’s “demon- 
stration” study is to present an approach 
to the re-development of a particular slum 


area, which because of its location 
threatens “the whole future of town 
planning in Vancouver.” Research into 


this problem was sponsored by the Van- 
couver Housing Association and by the 
University of British Columbia. Assistance 
was provided in the form of grants from 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration and the City of Vancouver. It 
apples to an area in Vancouver selected 
as a suitable example for a large-scale 
project, but the various aspects of the 
study have been enlarged upon so that the 
report may be useful to other urban areas 
considering similar surveys. 


The number of persons 
Old Age receiving old age pensions 
and Blind in Canada increased from 
Pensioners 298,473 at December 31, 1950 


to 302,173 as at the end of 
the quarter March 31, 1951. 

The Federal Government’s contributions 
under the  Federal-Provincial scheme 
totalled $25,366,213.11 for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1951 as compared with 
$25,088,784.17 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act the Federal 
Government has contributed $734,007 060.97. 

The average monthly pension in the 
provinces ranged between $34.38 and $38.34. 
In the Yukon Territory and the North- 
west Territories the average was slightly 
higher. 

In only four provinces was the number 
of pensioners higher than three per cent 
of the total population. 

In addition to the above, pensions were 
being paid to 11,198 blind persons as at 
March 31, 1951, as compared with 11,036 
at December 31, 1950. 


in Canada 
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The cost of pensions in respect of blind- 
ness to the Federal Government was 
$995,702.78 for the quarter ended March 31, 
1951 and $984,276.45 for the quarter ended 
December 31, 1950. Since the inception of 
the Act, the Federal payments have 
totalled $22,925,973.41. The average 
monthly pension in the provinces was 
between $38.13 and $39.46. With only three 
blind pensions in the Yukon Territory and 


the Northwest Territories, the average 
was $40. 

The Second World Con- 
Agenda for gress of the International 
ICFTU Confederation of Free Trade 
Congress Unions will be held in 
released Milan, Italy, July 4 to 12, 


according to the ICHLU 
Information Bulletin. 

The agenda for the meetings includes 
the following items: resolutions submitted 
by afhhated organizations; the General 
Secretary’s report; organizational and 
financial questions; the aims of free trade 
unionism and its struggle against the 
totalitarian menace; the role of labour in 
the international crisis; and the condi- 
tions for the establishment and mainten- 
ance of world peace. 

The Trades and Labour Congress, and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour will both 
be represented at the Congress. Mr. 
Claude Jodoin, TLC vice-president, will 
represent that organization. The CCL will 
be represented by Mr. Pat Conroy, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Mr. J. E. MacGuire, 
National Secretary, CBRE;. Mr. Silby 
Barrett, Director, District 50, UMW; and 
Mr. Fred Dowling, Canadian Director of 
the United Packing House Workers. 


At its 12th Session, held in 


Twelfth Santiago, Chile, from Feb- 
session ruary 20 to March 21, the 
of ECOSOC ~=United Nations’ Economic 


and Social Council adopted 
important resolutions dealing with forced 
labour and trade union rights. 

Over strenuous objections voiced by 
delegates of the USSR, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, the Council called for the 
earliest possible establishment of a com- 
mittee to study “the nature and extent 
of the problem raised by the existence in 
the world of systems of forced or 
‘corrective’ labour ... employed as a 
means of political coercion or punishment 

. on such a scale as to constitute an 
important element in the economy of a 
given country.” 

The Ad Hoc Committee on Forced 
Labour will consist of five independent 
members to be appointed jointly by the 


Secretary-General of the United Nations 
and the Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. It will examine the 
texts of laws and regulations and other 
evidence, and report its findings to both 
the Economic and Social Council and the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office. 


A joint Belgian-Swedish resolution, 
adopted by the Council established a 
procedure for dealing with complaints 


received from several labour organizations 
coneerning alleged violations of trade 
union rights. Complaints against certain 
member-nations of the ILO (the Nether- 
lands, Israel, Czechoslovakia, Argentina 
and Hungary) were forwarded to that 
body “for its consideration as to referral 
to the Fact-Finding and Conciliation Com- 
mission on Freedom of Association.” 

Action on complaints against the USSR 
and other non-members of the ILO was 
deferred. The USSR, which was asked by 
the Secretary-General in December, 1950, 
whether it would consent to having allega- 
tions against it investigated by the Fact- 
Finding Commission, was requested to 
reply “not later than the next session of 
the Council.” 

Spain, Roumania and Japan were inf ormed 
of the complaints made against them and 
of the facilities of the Fact-Finding Com- 
mission available for the investigation of 
those complaints. 

In the future, complaints concerning 
violations of trade union rights will be 
dealt with by the Council at any given 
session only if they are received by the 
Secretarv-General not less than seven 
weeks before the first meeting of that 
session. 


Speaking in London early 


British in the year on results in 
coal the British coal industry 
industry in the four years since 
reviewed nationalization, the chair- 


man of the National Coal 
Board, Lord Hyndley, said that a three 
per cent a year increase had taken place 
but that this was “not as good as the Coal 
Board had hoped. Last year was particu- 
larly disappointing because of the heavy 
fall in manpower. Nevertheless it was a 
solid achievement by the men of the 
industry.” 

By the end of 1950, the average man- 
power of the industry had fallen back to 
the same figure as just after the war— 
697,000, but 1t was more efficiently deployed, 
he observed. With the same overall man- 
power, the industry produced 13 per cent 
more coal in 1950 than in 1946. ; 
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The following figures for the four years 
under review and for the last year before 
nationalization show the steady increase in 
the output in tons per man-year which has 
taken place :— 

1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
260 263 273 282 293 


The percentage of absenteeism in these 
years was :— 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
16. Hoar rns © * ee ee 


While the basis of computation after 
1948 is not exactly comparable with earlier 
years, the following figures indicate the 
rise that has taken place in the average 
weekly earnings of all employed in the 
mines :— 


1946 
£6 3s. 2d. 


1947 
£6213s:_9a: 


1949 
£8 14s. 7d. 


1948 
£8 3s. 10d. 


1950 
£8 19s. 2d. 


Reporting on accidents and safety, the 
chairman stated that in 1950, 493 men were 
killed in mining disasters, compared with 
460 in 1949. The 1950 figure, however, 
included two major disasters. 

Unofficial strikes during 1950 caused a 
loss in output of 850,000 tons. This figure 
represents less than one-half of one per 
cent of the total output and is the lowest 
on record since nationalization, he said. 

Referring to welfare, the chairman 
ceported that 21 new pithead baths, “the 


largest single item in welfare,” were 
opened and two: extended, providing 
accommodation for 18,500 more men. 


There are now 413 pithead baths to 
accommodate 478,700 men. At the end of 
the year 54 more baths and one extension 
were being built. 

In his statement, Lord Hyndley gave 
the first news of a new colliery to be 
opened by the Board, in Staffordshire. Full 
output from the pit, he said, would not 
be reached until 1963, but it was expected 
to start raising coal in 1957 and to build 
up steadily towards 13 million tons a year. 
Provision would later be made for an 
increase to two million tons. 


The United States’ experi- 


Study of ence in the settlement of 
wartime wage labour disputes and_ the 
stabilization stabilization of wages during 
im U.S.A. World War II is the subject 

of an extensive study by 
the US. National Security Resources 


Board, published in a 400-page report 
entitled Problems and Policies of Dispute 
Settlement and Wage Stabilization During 
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World War II, and issued by the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labour. 

The report points out that from the early 
stages of the emergency and throughout 
the war, the cornerstone of the Govern- 
ment’s industrial relations policy was 
“voluntarism”—the acceptance by labour 
and management of restrictions on their 
freedom of action in industrial relations. 
This principle greatly assisted in elimin- 
ating the danger of a production program 
crippled by serious work stoppages. 

Another basic principle was “tripartitism”’. 
The authors of the bulletin agree that the 
joint participation of labour and manage- 
ment with the Government in the estab- 
lishment and administration of the dispute- 
setthng machinery was essential to the 
success of the voluntary approach. In their 
opinion, it “contributed greatly to the 
realism of the decisions reached, to the 
fairness with which the boards operated, 
and consequently to the general acceptance 
of their decisions.” 

Perhaps the most important decision 
regarding the character of the wage 
program was that a wage freeze would not 
be imposed. In place of a freeze, the 
program called for a series of more or 
less flexible limits for various elements in 
the wage-rate structure. Some lmits, such 
as the “Little Steel” formula, were held 
very tightly. Others were extended from 
time to time to cope with the inevitable 
pressures from unions and employers. By 
being flexible on the “fringe” adjustments, 
the Government was able to hold the main 
line on wage rates. A rigid program could 
not have been maintained in the light of 
the inequities which were in existence at 
the time that stabilization was started or 
which were created by the dynamics of 
the war situation. 

The decision to separate wage controls 
irom price movements also affected the 
character of the program. Wages were not 
adjusted automatically as the cost of living 
rose or fell, unlike the practice in most 
other democratic countries. 

Since wages are among the most 
important features of industrial dispute, 
another main decision was to link admin- 
istratively wage stabilization with dispute 
settlement machinery. On the other 
hand, there was a division of adminis- 
trative responsibility for wage and _ price 
stabilization between the National War 
Labour Board and the Office of Price 
Administration. For wage cases involving 
price increases the Director of Economic 
Stabilization acted as arbiter. This divi- 
sion was preferable as uniformity in the 
application of wage policy would not 
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have been possible if the NWLB had been 
influenced by price considerations, the 
report states. 

On the United States’ experience, the 
authors comment: “We have concluded 
that, in general, the basic objectives— 
minimizing of work stoppages and _ the 
control of wages as part of general economic 
stabilization—were adequately achieved. We 
have also concluded that the joint partici- 
pation of union and management repre- 
sentatives with the Government in the 
formulation and administration of the 
wartime labour program contributed greatly 
to the realism and fairness of the decisions 
reached and to thei general acceptance. 
The program did not work perfectly. 
There was a considerable number of work 
stoppages, some of which were the result 
of weaknesses in the administrative 
machinery. A small number of companies 
or unions defied Board orders, requiring 
Government seizure of the establishments 
involved. Wage stabilization controls were 
adopted somewhat later than was economi- 
cally desirable. Particular wage policies, 
such as the initial approach to the correc- 
tion of interplant inequities, were too loose. 
Tripartite administration of the enforce- 
ment policy tended in some areas to be 
lax. Case processing was often unduly 
delaved. Co-ordination between the labour 
boards and other branches of the Govern- 
ment sometimes functioned poorly. 

“But even if errors had been avoided, 
the results would have been considerably 
less than perfect. ... Under the conditions 
prevailing during World War II, we have 
concluded that the policies adopted by the 
Government were reasonably successful in 
achieving this balance—with a minimum 
amount of compulsion and with a high 


degree of respect for the tenets of a 
democratic society.” 
On April 26, President 


President 
Truman asks 


Truman sent a message to 
the United States Congress 


for wider asking for extension and 
economic strengthening of the 
controls Defence Production Act of 

1050) Gl Gare Oobs i 950) 
p. 1662). The present Bill expires on 


June 30, 1951. 

President Truman’s message asked that 
the Act be extended for two years, and 
that all of its present provisions and some 
new and stronger ones be included. 

In his message, Mr. Truman outlined 
what he believed to be “the more important 
amendments” as follows:— 


Authorize the Government to build and 
operate defence plants, where necessary, 
to produce essential materials and equip- 
ment. 


Permit the use of differential subsidies 
to obtain essential production from high- 
cost sources otf supply without increasing 
price ceilings. 

Provide for controls over. credit on 
existing housing, and regulation of specu- 
lative trading on commodity exchanges. 

Allow the parity price for each farm 
commodity as of the beginning of its 
marketing season to be used tor price 
control purposes throughout the marketing 
season. 

Provide stronger means to enforce price 
control regulations. 

Authorize effective control over both 
residential and commercial rents, wherever 
needed to stabilize the cost of living and 
the cost of doing business. 


These measures would become necessary 
in the Fall and Winter when the economy 
would “be hit by the full impact of 
military production,” he said. At the same 
time the supply of civilian goods would 
be less, but the demand greater because 
“military spending will be putting still 
greater buying power in the hands of the 
public.” 

Mr. Truman said that as a _ result, 
inflationary pressures would be even greater 
than at present, and “if . it becomes 
evident that we need further legislative 
action to assure that our goals are met, I 
shall make further recommendations to the 
Congress.” 


A one-day meeting of the 
President’s President’s Committee on 
Committee National Employ the Physi- 
holds Con- cally Handicapped Week 
ference on was held in Washington on 
handicapped May 4. The main theme of 


the Conference was mobili- 
zation of the handicapped. 
Several prominent industrial, labour, and 


government officials addressed the meet- 
ing, and highlighted several important 
facts and developments in relation to 
successful rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped. Notable in this respect is the 
fact that through arrangements by the 


President’s Committee, handicapped workers 
are fully covered by insurance in the same 
manner as any other worker. 

Mr. John A. Stephens, representing the 
United States Steel Corporation, empha- 
sized two important facts: (1) there should 
be special training of supervisors in indus- 
try who have handicapped persons under 
their charge; and (2) industry as a whole 
should co-operate by outlining job classi- 
fications in their particular industry which 
can be filled by certain types of handi- 
capped persons. 

The CIO program on the employment 
of the handicapped and aged was outlined 
by Mr. Frank Fernbach of the CIO. He 


emphasized his belief that current high 


spending on defence should not be the 
cause of cutting down expenditures for 
rehabilitation work. He pointed out that 
the handicapped provided a source of man- 
power for defence production, and esti- 
mated that a speeding up of the reha- 
bilitation program would add two and one 
half million more people to the working 
force. 

The Conference suggested that publicity 
dealing with the handicapped should be 
aimed at telling prospective employers of 
the advantages of hiring handicapped 
people. 

The Canadian Government was repre- 
sented at the Conference by Dr. K. C. 
Charron, Department of National Health 
and Welfare, and Mr. G. R. Carroll, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. 


The Survey Research 
U.S. survey of Centre of the University of 


employee- Michigan has recently com- 
supervisor pleted the first study of 
relations a survey designed “. .,. to 


find out some of the psycho- 
logical factors related to 
group productivity.” 

The study, Productivity Supervision and 
Employee Morale, had three objectives: 
“(1) to discover the casual conditions 
making for a high level of group  per- 
formance; (2) to discover the casual 
conditions making for a high level of 
eroup morale and of satisfaction of indi- 
vidual morale: and (3) to determine the 
specific techniques for applying the general 
principles of group motivation and morale 
to particular functions.” 

The initial report is the result of 
research undertaken in the home offices of 
the Prudential Life Insurance Company. 
Two large departments of the company, 
organized on the same pattern, were 
chosen. The researchers studied the differ- 
ences in work output between employees 


doing similar work, and the relation of 
this output to supervisory values and 
practices, and employees’ attitudes. 

The survey divided supervisors and 


employees into two groups, low production 
(low work output) and high production 
(high work output). 

The conclusion drawn by the survey was 
that productivity differences were “primarily 
a function of supervision and management.” 
It was found that supervisors of high 
production groups were allowed greater 
freedom of action by their own superiors. 
They allowed their staffs a voice in making 
decisions, and were more inclined to super- 
vise than to actually engage in straight 
production work. 
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Supervisors of lower producing groups 
differed from the higher producing super- 
visors. The survey found :— 

Evidently, lower production supervisors 
are so immediately concerned with the 
goal of production that they try to reach 
it by what seems to be the most direct 
route. They appear to lack understanding 
of the best means of achieving high 
production through the use of their own 
time in effectively motivating their own 
employees. High producing supervisors, 
on the other hand, assume that the best 
way of attaining ‘high production is to 
motivate their employees by enlisting their 
identification with the work to be done and 
by giving them a feeling of responsibility. 
The matter of employee criticism of 

company policy was also investigated. The 
report said :— 

The assumption is often made_ that 
criticism of company policy is a sign of 
low morale and worker disaffection. This 
assumption must be qualified, however, to 


take into account both the nature of the 
criticism and its source. 


Mentioning a rating system which had 
drawn fire from employees the report noted 
that this system had already been recog- 
nized by the company as a problem merit- 
ing thorough examination. “It 1s significant, 
therefore, that the higher producers were 
more critical of this system than the low 


producers,” the report stated, adding :— 
The source of eriticism is also an 
important factor to consider. When 


criticism comes from the better motivated, 
higher producing employees, it cannot be 
dismissed as the general negativism of 
disaffected people. 


Several other interpretations were drawn 
from the findings of the survey. It would 
appear that people are more effectively 
motivated with regard to their work, when 
they have some freedom in the manner in 
which they are allowed to do it, than when 
each step is laid out in advance by the 
supervisors. If they are allowed a share in 
the decisions to be made, they perform 
better work, and respond more adequately 
when they feel that they are treated as 
individuals and not as cogs in the company 
machinery. The survey concluded that 
“when the individual comes to identify 
himself with his job, and with the work 
of his group, human resources are much 
more fully utilized in the production 
process.” 

The report stressed that these findings 
were not to be treated as generalizations 
applicable to all types of production situa- 
tions; but rather the findings of the first 
of a series of reports. Generalizations 
would have to wait until the complete study 
1s finished, the survey said. The findings 
“may be han al by the type of prédiction- 
situation in the Prudential Company, where 
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work methods are very well standardized.” 
However, it is also possible, that even 
under circumstances “where supervisors 
have considerable freedom with respect to 
work-methods, emphasis upon employee 
motivation can improve productivity.” 


On April 21, President 
President Truman issued an execu- 
Truman tive order reconstituting the 
reconstitutes Wage Stabilization Board, 


which had ceased to func- 
tion in February, following 
withdrawal of labour representatives from 
it and other United States mobilization 
agencies. 

The reconstitution of the Wage Board 
marked the end of the ten-week boycott 
of mobilization agencies by the United 
Labour Policy Committee, which acts as 
spokesman for the AFL, CIO, and the 
Railway Labour Executive’s Association. 

According to the Monthly Labour 
Review of the United States Department 
of Labour, the boycott was the result of 
labour’s “dissatisfaction with political and 
economic aspects of the administration of 
defence mobilization.” A declaration 
issued by the United Labour Policy 
Committee had asked for “equality of 
sacrifice ... (and) equality of representa- 
tion... (in defence agencies) ... for the 
major groups in our economy.” 

A more immediate cause of the boycott 
was disagreement over the amount of in- 
creases to be allowed under the wage freeze 
declared on January 26. At that time, the 
Wage Stabilization Board by a vote of 6 
to 3 (with Jabour members dissenting) 
approved a policy allowing general wage 
and salary increases of 10 per cent above 
levels of January 15, 1950. 

Press reports indicated that labour mem- 
bers had requested a 12 per cent increase 
above levels prevailing in June, 1950. 
Under the regulations, so-called “fringe” 
benefits already granted were excluded, but 
any future benefits of this type would be 
taken into account. It was further ordered 
that existing escalator clause adjustments 
would only be allowed within the 10 per 
cent ceiling. Under the new settlement, 
the whole problem will be studied by the 
Board. An increase above the 10 per cent 
ceiling was granted to railway employees, 
end news stories have indicated that the 
rigid pattern established in the wage 
freeze order will be relaxed in other cases. 

The new Wage Board, an eighteen-man 
agency, was suggested to the President by 
the National Advisory Board on Mobiliza- 
tion by a twelve to four vote of its mem- 
bers (industry members dissenting). The 
Mobilization Board was established by 


Wage Board 


President Truman on April 5, after labour 
had accepted membership. The Board is 
composed of seventeen members, four each 
from labour, industry, agriculture, and the 
public. The Chairman of the Board is 
Charles E. Wilson, Director of Defence 
Mobilization. It is responsible directly to 
the President, and will advise him on 
policy regarding defence mobilization. 

Dr. George W. Taylor, former chairman 
of the War Labour Board, was named as 
temporary Chairman of the Wage Board 
which is composed of six members from 
each of labour, industry, and the public. 
The executive order established the Board’s 
power :— 

To assume jurisdiction of any labour 
dispute which is not resolved by collec- 
tive bargaining or by the prior full use 
of conciliation and mediation facilities 
and which threatens an interruption of 
work affecting the national defence, 
where (a) the parties to any such dispute 
jointly agree to submit such dispute to 
the board, or (b) the President is of the 
opinion that the dispute is of a character 
which substantially threatens the pro- 
gress of the national defence and refers 
such dispute to the board. 


Labour members named to the new 
_ Board by Mr. Truman were: Harry C. 
Bates and W. C. Birthright, AFL vice- 


presidents; Elmer E. Walker, vice-president . 


IAM; Emil Rieve, CIO vice-president ; 
John Livingston, UAW vice-president ; and 
Joseph Bierne, president of the Communi- 
cations Workers of America. 

The other members of the Board are: 
Public: Nathan P. Feinsinger, William M. 
Hepburn, Frederick H. Bullen, Clark Kerr, 
and John T. Dunlop. Industry: Milton M. 
Olanda, Alexander R. Heron, Richard P. 
Doherty, Henry B. Arthur, J. Ward Keener 
and R. B. Robertson. 


The sixty-fifth annual con- 


Australian vention of the Australian 
Workers’ Workers’ Union was held in 
Union plans Sydney from January 23 
affiliation to 25 and January 30 
with ICFTU to 31. Delegates from all 


states of the Common- 
wealth attended the debates. 

In his annual report to the convention, 
the general secretary, Mr. T. Dougherty, 
reported on a tour which he and other 
labour leaders from New Zealand made 
in United States as guests of the American 
Federation of Labour. The purpose of the 
tour was to study that country’s: labour 
movement and institutions. 

Regarding co-operation among the 
world’s free trade unions, Mr. Dougherty 


stated: “My talks while in America with 
leaders of free trade unions from European 
and Asian countries who are affiliated with 
the ICFTU (International Confederation of 
Tree Trade Unions) has satisfied me that 
the ICFTU is truly am international trade 
union organization working in the interests 
of the less fortunate people, for lasting 
world peace...” Later in the convention, 
the Union adopted a resolution that the 
executive council together with the presi- 
dent and secretary “do everything possible 
to bring about an affiliation with the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions.” 

Other resolutions which were adopted 
concerned stricter price controls, protec- 
tion of the right to strike, conscription, 
political action and working conditions 
in the pastoral industry. The delegates 
were addressed by the president, Mr. 
H. O. Davis, and by two guest speakers, 
Dr. Evatt, acting leader of the federal 
Australian Labour Party and Mr. 
Kenneally, general secretary of the Aes 


In the last 18 months, 
Credit unions operating credit unions 
in U.S.A. chartered by the United 
increase States Government have in- 


creased both in number and 
members. The report of the Social Security 
Administration, under which chartered 
credit unions operate, shows that from 1948 
to the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1950, 
the number of associations grew from 4,058 
to 4,775, and memberships from 1,628,399 to 
two million. Assets increased from $258 
million to $363°2 million. . 


At the end of March, 1949, 


Membership there were 3,150 registered 
of Indian unions in the eleven States 
trade unions (formerly Provinces) of 
increases India, the December issue 


of the Indian Labour 
Gazette reports. This is an increase of 
374 over the number of unions in March, 
1948. 

Information received by the Indian 
Ministry of Labour concerning member- 
ship was submitted by 1,848 unions and 
it shows a total membership of 1,960,107 
at the end of the year under review as 
against 1,662,929 shown by 1,628 unions in 
the previous year. 

The average membership of trade unions, 
the Gazette stated, was 1,061 in 1948-49. 
The proportion of women members has 
eradually increased from 1:2 in 1927-28 to 
6-2 in 1947-48; in 1948-49, it was 6-1. The 
number of women members during the 
Jast-ementioned year was 119,355 as com- 
pared with 102,299 in 1947-48. 
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Among workers’ organizations, transport 
(including railways and tramways) 
accounted for 11 per cent of the unions 
and about 28 per cent of membership. 
Textiles represented 12 per cent of the 
unions and 24 per cent of the reported 
membership. The seamen’s unions showed 
the highest average membership, that is 
4,612. 

As for frequency distribution of regis- 
tered trade unions according to member- 
ship, the model group was that of a 
membership of 100 to 299; this group 
constituted 30 per cent of the unions and 


five -—per cent of the total membership. 
Unions having a membership of less than 
100 accounted for 25-6 per cent of the 
total number of unions but only 1-3 per 
cent of the total membership of 20,000 
and over but these unions represented 30 
per cent of the total membership. 

There were 19 federations of trade 
unions on the register at the end of the 
year under discussion, two more than the ° 
previous year. The Textile Labour Asso- 
ciation (Ahmedabad) alone accounted for 
82 per cent of the total income of the 
federations (Rs. 398,817) and 79 per cent 
of the total expenditure (Rs. 290,526). 





NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON MANPOWER: SECOND MEETING 


The second meeting of the National Advisory Council on 


Manpower was held in Ottawa on May 18 and 19. 


The 


following 1s a report of the proceedings. 


Under the joint chairmanship of Arthur 
MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
and Norman Robertson, Clerk of the 
Privy Council, the National Advisory 
Council on Manpower held its second 
meeting in Ottawa on May 18 and 19. It 
discussed various aspects of the manpower 
situation and related matters, and made 
several important recommendations. 

The two-day meeting was opened by the 
Hon. Milton Gregg, Minister of Labour. 
Mr. Gregg reported that many of the 
recommendations made by the Council at 
its first meeting (L.G., March, 1951, 
p. 311), had been acted upon. The 
Council heard from the Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Defence Production and 
Trade and Commerce, who discussed the 
defence production program and its rela- 
tionship with the demand for manpower. 
The Hon. Brooke Claxton, Minister of 
National Defence, also spoke; -he out- 
lined the long and short term manpower 
requirements of the Armed Forces. Several 
officials of the Department of Labour and 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
made reports on such subjects as the 
current manpower situation, the records 
of technical personnel, and the system of 
voluntary labour priorities. 


National Registration 

Following a report by the Deputy 
Minister of Labour, the Council decided 
that a national registration was not 
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needed at the present time. It recom- 
mended, however, that the Department 
of Labour should proceed with the 
advanced planning for a registration, so 
that one could be held at short notice: if 
an emergency made it necessary. 

Mr. MacNamara’s report, which was 
based on a study of all aspects of the 
question, contained the following con- 
elusions:—= 


1. The statistics on manpower now being 
collected regularly, and the data pro- 
vided by the census to be taken in 
June will be quite sufficient for the 
planning and allocation of manpower 
under present circumstances; 

2. Even a greatly expanded preparedness 
program might not require a national 
registration, although registration of 
specific occupational groups at appro- 
priate times might be necessary to 
obtain information for specific pur- 
poses; 

3. A national registration should be held 
if it becomes apparent that the risk 
of war has substantially increased or 
that other events have occurred to 
justify such action; in any event, 
planning should be based on_ the 
assumption that a general registration 
will be held if war breaks out; 

4. Such a registration, in addition to its 
manpower uses, would be valuable for 
security purposes and, to a_ limited 
extent, for commodity rationing and 
civil defence. 


During discussion on the subject, the 
Council was told that the manpower 
requirements of the preparedness program 


as currently visualized present no problem 
which would warrant or necessitate a 
national, registration of manpower. It was 
repeatedly emphasized that a registration 
should be held as close as possible to 
the time when the information obtained 
would be used. The information provided 
by a registration, it was pointed out, 
quickly becomes out-dated due to changes 
of address and other particulars. 


The Manpower Situation 


In his informal statement and _ the 
discussion which followed, the Rt. Hon. 
C. D. Howe told the Council that, in 
general, defence industries were not at the 
moment having serious difficulty in recruit- 
ing essential manpower. The _ overall 
manpower situation was “tight”, however, 
and would continue to be during the 
remainder of the year. 


Mr. Howe stated that reports of indus- 
tries “cutting back” production due to 
shortages of materials were grossly exag- 
gerated. Some of the cut-backs have been 
caused by overstocking. 

The present situation, Mr. Howe pointed 
out, was vastly different from that existing 
in World War II—the demands now were 
limited whereas then they were almost 
unlimited. At the present time, the pres- 
sure for top production was mainly 
restricted to the industries manufacturing 
aircraft, ships, electronic equipment and 
certain types of guns, and to the construc- 
tion of certain types of military establish- 
ments. There were large scale defence- 
supporting activities, however, which would 


extend the demand for labour. These 
included the iron ore developments in 
Northern Quebec and Ontario, large 


aluminum projects in Quebec and British 
Columbia. and the program of developing 
other strategic mineral resources. 
Although there would be some shifting 
of labour from civilian industry to defence 


industry. the Government was making 
every effort to keep both sides of the 
economy in balance. No one knew when 


a war might come, Mr. Howe said. Since 
we might face the present situation for 
ten years, we must be prepared for either 
a long period of defence without war, or 
for war if and when it comes. 

The Council also heard a report on the 
current manpower situation based on 
evidence of supply and demand recorded 
by the National Employment Service. 
Presented by Mr. George V. Haythorne, 
Director of the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour, this 
report outlined the manner in which the 
situation had changed since the first 


“Tabour short- 
“although — still 


meeting of the Council. 
ages”, the report states, 
largely confined to skilled metalworking 
and related trades, have become more 
evident in a number of areas across the 
country. There is at present no general 
manpower shortage, but there is little 
doubt that the labour supply situation will 
become tighter during the next few 
months.” 


Armed Forces Requirements 

In describing the manpower program of 
the Armed Forces, the Hon. Brooke 
Claxton dealt with the overall picture and, 
more specifically, with officers, professional 


and scientific personnel, tradesmen and 
women. The armed forces, he pointed out, 
had increased by 28,000 or 60 per cent 
since the first of June, 1950. In the 
current recruiting drive for the 27th 
Infantry Brigade, over 7,000 men had 
applied for enlistment; of these, over 
4000 had already been enrolled. The 


Government, he said, desired to maintain 
a continuous flow of recruits into all three 
services. 


Rehabilitation of 
the Physically Handicapped 


Following Mr. Claxton’s statement, the 
Hon. Milton Gregg told the Council that 
the program of co-ordinating rehabilitation 
services would get under way early in the 
Autumn. He announced that, in accor- 
dance wtih the recommendations made in 
February by the National Conference on 
Rehabilitation of the Physically Handi- 
capped (L.G., April, 1951, p. 454), a 
National Advisory Committee would soon 
be set up to continue the work of the 
Conference. The Department of Labour 
has requested the provincial governments, 
organized labour, employers’ organizations, 
medical groups and voluntary organizations 
working in this field to nominate mem- 
bers of the Committee. The Government, 
Mr. Gregg said, will shortly appoint a 
full-time co-ordinator. 


Voluntary Priorities 

At its meeting in February, the Council 
had advised the Government to develop 
a plan whereby firms engaged in essential 
activities could be given preference in the 
referral to jobs of men and women apply- 
ing for work at the offices of the National 
Employment Service. 

In a report presented by Mr. W. K. 
Rutherford, Director of the Employment 
Service, the Council was told that their 
recommendation in this regard had been 
acted upon. An interdepartmental com- 
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mittee, composed of representatives of the 
Departments of Labour, Trade and Com- 
merce, and Defence Production, and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, had 
been established, had arranged to obtain 
the necessary information on defence con- 
tracts and essential undertakings, and 
would determine the firms which would be 
given priority in the referral of workers. 


Mr. Rutherford’s report described the 
system as follows:— 

Firms will be given this preference for 
the particular plants actively engaged in 
defence contracts or in other essential 
undertakings. Before any preference is 
given, each project is carefully investi- 
gated to determine the national import- 
ance of its operations. 

It is understood that officers of the 
employment service have no power to 
compel workers to accept employment with 
specific firms or employers. Nevertheless, 
. . . jobs and activities given a prefer- 
ence will be offered to suitable workers 

. (who will be) ... counselled to take 
these gobs: .. . 

It is emphasized that while assistance 
will be given to: preferred employers 

. employers must co-operate in every 
way in making the employment conditions 
reasonably attractive if the channelling of 
workers through counselling is to be 
effective. 


Records of Technical and 


Scientific Personnel 


Members of the Council were told that 
the Department of Labour was quickly 
proceeding with the plan, endorsed by 
the Council at its first meeting, to bring 
up to date the records of an estimated 
60,000 Canadian architects, engineers and 
scientists. 

It was stated, in a progress report on 
the plan, that all persons known to belong 
to the technical and scientific group were 
being asked by means of a questionnaire 
to record any changes in their training, 
qualifications or address. Assistance in this 
work had been obtained from professional 
associations. 

The report also indicated that some 60 
per cent of the persons to whom question- 
naires had been sent had already replied, 
and that preparations were well advanced 
for analysing the information received. 


Mobility of Labour 


In a discussion on labour mobility, it 
was suggested to the Council that trans- 
portation expenses be advanced to persons 
unable to find work in their home areas, 
so that they might take jobs elsewhere. 
The Council agreed that the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission should make 
a study of this suggestion. 
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Members of the Council again empha- 
sized that, in order to minimize the need 
for special measures to increase labour 
mobility, orders for defence production 
should be placed, wherever practicable, in 
locations where labour was available. If 
the defence production program were to 
be carried out with as little disruption as 
possible, this procedure was highly desir- 
able. 


Vocational Training 

The Council examined the possibility of 
a greater output of tradesmen, especially 
in those categories where skills would be 
in greatest demand by defence industries 
and the Armed Forces. It recommended 
that vocational training facilities be 
expanded to the maximum; that a survey 
of equipment in vocational schools be 


made; and that ways of using training 
facilities now existing in industry be 
investigated. 


It was pointed out to the Council that, 
by making funds available for vocational 
training facilities throughout the country, 
the Federal Government in recent years 
had stimulated provincial and municipal 
programs for the expansion of vocational 
training. Up to March 31, 1951, a total 
of 113 building projects for training pur- 
poses had been approved for financial con- 
tributions by the Federal Government. Of 
these, 78 had been completed and were 
in operation at that date, and 16 were 
under construction. The completion dur- 
ing the last fiscal year of 14 new voca- 
tional schools had brought the total of 
such schools operating in Canada to 191, 
as compared with 92 in 1944. 

This expansion of facilities is important, 
it was pointed out, for of 12,000,000 man- 
days of training provided under the War 
Emergency Training Program in World 
War II 75 per cent was given im muni- 
cipally or provincially-owned premises. 

During the vocational training discus- 
sion, 1t was pointed out by Mr. Rhys M. 
Sale, President of the Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada, and by others representing 
employer groups, that in many manufac- 
turing plants there were efficient and 
fully equipped training divisions in opera- 
tion. ‘The Council recommended that a 
survey of these plants be made with the 
object of entering into a mutually satis- 
factory arrangement with the management 
for an extension of the use of training 
facilities. 


FACTORY INSPECTION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The Chief Inspector’s Annual Report for 1949 shows that the 
accident rate fell from 40 per 1,000 employees in 1944 to 26 per 
1,000 employees in 1949 but that there were still 192,982 
accidents of which 772 were fatal. 


Extensive changes in working conditions have resulted from new 
industrial processes and the introduction of mechanical handling 


devices. 


Considerable progress was reported in making factories cleaner 


and more cheerful. 


More workers had access to canteen facilities and more made 


use of them. 


The standard work week remained at 44 hours and 5 days with 
considerable overtime worked in many factories. 


The Chief Inspector of Factories empha- 
sizes the concentrated effort of the factory 
inspection staff made necessary by the full 
employment policy and the dollar export 
drive. No major legislative changes were 
made during the year but as a result of two 
inquiries held under the Act, the Pottery 
(Health and Welfare) Special Regulations 
(1949) and Draft Blasting (Castings and 
Other Articles) Special Regulations were 
issued. A wide and growing interest in 
working conditions in industry was evident 
and reports of Inspectors indicate that 
industrialists generally are paying greater 
attention to the safety, health and welfare 
of their workers, and increasing demands 
are being made on the Inspectorate to 
advise on conditions in factories. An unsat- 
isfactory type of industrial premises, 
especially in the smaller factories, is only 
but slowly disappearing. Inspectors have 
used their powers to issue certificates of 
unsuitability where conditions have been 
unsatisfactory. 


Industrial Development 


The expansion of industry during 1949 
and the introduction of new processes have 
brought with them special problems of 
health and safety. Other changes, particu- 
larly the introduction of mechanical hand- 
ling equipment, tended to remove hazards. 
The Chief Inspector discusses outstanding 
instances of changes in working conditions 
due to industrial developments. New 
chemical processes in the oil refineries, 1n 
factories making chemicals such as indus- 
trial solvents, synthetic detergents, etc. from 
oil. and in factories making the new 
materials for the plastic industries, bring 


risks of gassing and explosion, because large 
quantities of liquid chlorine, ammonia and 
acetylene are used in these processes. The 
fact that no major explosion or gassing 
accident occurred during the year is a 
tribute to the care taken by the firms 
concerned. The Factory Department was 
asked to assist In many instances when the 
plants were being designed. 

Several instances are cited of changes 
which show how mechanization can greatly 
assist in improving conditions quite apart 
from rendering them less arduous. At a 
gas works a new coal and coke handling 
plant, a coke screening and storage plant, 
an ash handling plant, and a _ producer 
eas dilution plant are all completely 
mechanized. 

In the pottery industry, one large firm 
has installed a compulsory new system of 
calcining flint, in which the whole process, 
from loading the raw flint into the hoppers 
to the emergence of the slop flint used at 
the factory, is fully automatic and dust 
free. “The District Inspector reports that 
no greater contrast can be imagined than 
that between this process and flint calcining 
in the typical old-fashioned potter’s mill 
with its high incidence of silicosis.” 

An effective substitute for hand labour 
in another process in the pottery industry 
was observed in the decoration shops:— 

One of the most laborious jobs done by 
women in the decoration shops is trans- 
ferring, where considerable muscular effort 
is required to rub the transfer on to the 
article which is to be decorated. Several 
potteries have adopted the Wedgwood 

Pressure Cabinet. This consists of a 

metal cupboard capable of withstanding 


air pressure. A number of articles of 
ware with transfers in position are placed 
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in the cabinet, which is then closed, and 
a pressure of 20-25 pounds introduced. 
After a few seconds pressure is released, 
and the ware removed with the trans- 
ferring operation complete. 


After diseussing several other schemes 
for modernization of plant and methods, 
the Report warns that the replacement of 
one machine or a few isolated machines 
in the svstem may effect but little improve- 
ment, “for so often the output of the plant 
as a whole is determined by the speed of 
the slowest machine.” ~* 

Much machinery has a long life and in 
many factories machines up to 50 years 
old are to be found. Such machines, 
although probably representing the latest 
practice at the time of purchase, have a 
performance appreciably below that of 
their modern counterparts. It is_there- 
fore necessary in many cases, if efficiency 


is to be achieved, to replace machines 


according to production groups in which 
the units are matched to keep pace in 
the production line. Where such con- 
siderations prevail, mechanical handling 
can often be introduced as _ between 
machine and machine with benefit to the 
worker by reducing the risk of accident 
and fatigue. 

In the building industry there is a strong 
tendency for the use of machinery and 
greater economy in manpower even among 
small builders. The advantages of mech- 
anical transport both horizontal and vertical 
is tending to lead to the development of a 
special mobile crane to serve the purpose 
of both tractor and hoist. 

Mechanical handling devices in the brick- 
making industry have resulted in a great 
saving of manpower as well as considerable 
reduction in accident risk. A chamber 
containing 76,000 bricks can be emptied 
with mechanical equipment by two men 
in about eight hours, a task which formerly 
occupied four men, using barrows, for about 
two days. With the new method of hand- 
Jing there is little dust in the air of the 
kiln because there is no disturbance of dust 
on bricks, and the two men operating the 
mechanical equipment spend less time in 
the hot kiln than if they were using 
barrows, and hand injuries from falling 
bricks should be greatly reduced. 

A gradual substitution of cellulose nitrate 
film by less combustible material is taking 
place, so that the serious risk which exists 
wherever photographic film of the highly 
inflammable type is handled or stored will 
ultimately be removed. Developments in 
film manufacturing are tending to eliminate 
the differences in performance of the two 
materials. 

Cargo ships since the war are being 
equipped with derricks and gear of greater 
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lifting eapacity. It is now common to find 
a 50-ton derrick at the main hold of cargo 
liners. 

This development serves to focus atten- 
tion on the necessity for derrick testing, 
examination and inspection being carried 
out thoroughly, and by those well able to 
assess the loads and stresses to which the 
winches, derrick booms and their gear will 
be subjected to use. 

New methods of testing castings and 
forgings are bound to make for greater 
safety in engineering operations. In addi- 
tion to proof loading tests, detection of 
cracks by magnetic, fluorescent and ultra- 
sonic methods are among the means now 
available to engineers for the purpose of 
ensuring sound castings and forgings. 

The Chief Inspector goes on to speak 
of developments relating to ultrasonics 
which are of special interest to the Factory 
Department. The non-destructive testing 
of materials is a sphere in which ultra- 
sonics has great possibilities and some 
applications are already in use, e.g. for the 
on-site testing of welds for possible flaws, 
as in an all-welded steel structure of a large 
factory under construction. 

This type of work is based on echo 


technique not unlike depth sounding and 
radar. Pulses are applied to the material 


under test and, as in radar, reflections 
received in the intervals between the 
transmitted pulses are shown on_ the 


cathode ray tube. 


Non-metallic objects such as rubber tires 
may also be tested by ultrasonic methods. 
The precipitation of dusts, or even fogs, 
and the sterilization of food are some of 
the varied processes in development. 

Industrial X-ray sets of higher power are 
being introduced, and the use of fluoro- 
scopic X-ray sets is extending. A lighter 
touch in the Report is the description of 

an interesting installation recently for the 
Christmas trade of a 100 KY. set for the 
examination of Xmas puddings, passing 
through the machine on a conveyor belt, 
for the presence of stones and_ similar 
foreign matter which are sometimes 
present in the currants and may escape 
the normal washing and cleaning which 
this fruit receives before incorporation in 
the puddings. 


Radioactive materials are still being used 
in static eliminators, and radio silver, one 
of the new isotopes becoming available 
from the atomic piles at nuclear energy 
factories, is being used for the reduction 
of the fog marking of nylon which occurs 
at certain parts of the machine when the 
nylon spinning machine is left standing at 
nights or weekends. The necessary pre- 
vautions to protect workers at the looms 
from radiation have been worked out in 


collaboration with the 
Industry Research Association at the 
Shirley Institute. An effort is being made 
to replace the radium in the static elim- 
inators by another new radioactive isotope, 
radio thallium, which is cheaper and would 
also reduce the radiation hazard. 


Material for electrical installation work 
was more readily available during the year 
and overdue renewals and _ renovation, 
replacement of temporary work, and in 
some cases, the institution of periodic test- 
ing, were noted. 


British Cotton 


There are places, however, where man- 
agements who have found that wartime 
expedients seem to work reasonably well 
are quite content and accept breakdowns, 
cuts in supply and a few minor electric 
shocks as customary in electrical service. 
Others assume that their installations 
possess everlasting life, although allowances 
for wear and tear are duly made for 
mechanical equipment. When failures 
occur a few wires are strung up overhead 
to the nearest fuseboard, seldom including 
an earth wire, and service is resumed—the 
question of repairs being left until some- 
body has time. 


An increase in the number of electrically 
caused fires in the last fifteen years from 
about 8 per cent to 16 per cent empha- 
sizes the need for a higher standard of 
safety. 

The requests by occupiers for dust esti- 
mations increased during the year. The 
processes in which dust estimations were 
carried out included newspaper printing, 
cutlery polishing, asbestos spraying, the 
cleaning of metals, and cotton spinning. 


Foundries 

Tuspectors reported steady progress in the 
implementation of the, recommendations 
of the Joint Advisory Committee on Con- 
diticns in Iron foundries, not only in the 
larger establishments but in many small 
and jobbing foundries. A new technique 
for estimating the amount of dust in 
foundry atmospheres was developed by 
one of the Engineering Inspectors of the 
Factory Department, and a team led by 
one of the Medical Inspectors of Factories 
completed a medical survey of silicosis 
risks in iron and steel foundries which has 
been recently published (Industrial Lung 
Diseases of Tron and Steel Foundry 
Workers). The Report shows that nearly 
all categories of foundry workers are lable 
to inhale dust which produces abnormal 
X-ray pictures of the lungs, some of the 
abnormal shadows representing actual lung 
fibrosis, others merely indicating deposits 
of irom oxide which does not cause fibrosis. 
The study assesses the risk of silicosis in 
the various types of foundry work. The 


incidence of active tuberculosis found in 
the survey was no higher than in the general 
population. 

A summary of improvements made or 
planned shows progress in cleanliness, 
particularly in the whitewashing or painting 
of walls, and the use of vacuum cleaners 
or brushing down methods. Concrete floors 
are coming into greater use, and better 
arrangements for moulding boxes, loom 
plates, frames, etc. not in actual use are 
helping to prevent congestion. General 
improvements have been noted in the 
heating of foundries, and the coke brazier 
has been gradually disappearing. Improve- 
ments in natural lighting are reported 
through the use of glass roof lights, patent 
glass ventilators and use of transparent 
plastic roofing sheets. Progress in the 
colour painting of interiors 19 bound up 
with the suppression of dust, fume and 
smoke. In mechanized foundries where 
there is dust and fume control, colour 
decoration is becoming common practice; 
in non-mechanized foundries where the 
maintenance of clean surfaces is a problem, 
regular brushing down or washing is 
necessary to preserve the effect if colour 
is used. The general tendency is towards 
use of bright colours rather than pastel 
shades. One report describes a foundry 
where bright colouring has been applied 
as having “blue steelwork and roof, sun 
vellcw walls and orange doors, windows and 
cranes.” 

Suitable washing facilities are being 
installed, particularly in the larger foun- 
dries. Supervision to keep ablution blocks 
clean and tidy is being found advisable. 

No matter how good washing facilities 
and showerbaths may be, the opinion is 
expressed that they will not be used fully 
unless there is an attendant in the larger 
installations and suitable and convenient 
facilities for changing clothes are pro- 
vided. The rooms must be adequately 
heated and the floor must be properly 


covered; duck boards are not popular, 
coconut matting is preferred. 


Along with bathing facilities, good cloth- 
ing accommodations is being provided, 
“usually consisting of two lockers per man, 
one for outdoor the other for indoor cloth- 
in, so that a workman on leaving the 
foundry proceeds to his first locker and, 
after taking off work-soiled garments, goes 
through the showers or washing rooms to 
the second locker for his outdoor clothes.” 
With these facilities, the Chief Inspector 
comments, a man may leave at the end 
of his day’s work without carrying the 
marks of his trade with him. 

The implementation of the Committee’s 
Report on dust, fume and smoke suppres- 
sion depends upon practical experience such 
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as is being gained in mechanized foundries, 
and upon experimental work in others. As 
employers are required under Section 47 of 
the Factories Act to take all practicable 
measures to protect the worker against the 
inhalation of injurious or offensive dust or 
fume, it is incumbent upon the industry as 
a whole and upon individual employers to 
find and adopt improved methods. 


Galvanizing 


One of the most significant features of 
the post-war years has been the moderniz- 
ing of processes in the older industries, and 
a general effort to raise the standard of 
conditions of work. An instance of this 
is part of the galvanizing industry dealing 
with hollow-ware in the Black Country of 
the Midlands. The term  hollow-ware 
covers all such items as buckets, baths, 
dustbins, watering cans, coal hods, bowls, 
Cue. 


The difficulty of providing and main- 
taining good conditions arose from the 
nature of the process carried on, which 
discharges quantities of acid fume, products 
of combustion and fume from the sal 
ammoniac added to the surface of the 
molten zinc. These fumes and the absence 
of controlled ventilation made it impos- 
sible to maintain whitewashed or painted 
walls in good condition. In a typical plant 
the floors would be uneven, of dirt or 
brick rotted by acid, “the walls innocent of 
and covering other than dirt.” 


The difficulties of securing good condi- 
tions in galvanizing shops arise, as so 
often is the case with long established 
sections of industry, from the very fact 
that they are old and from the fact that 
in the 100 years before 1945, there was, 
in the main, no change in the process 
used in most of the works. As a result, 
the old buildings of the nineteenth century 
continued in use and their design was 
perpetuated in the shops built for galvan- 
izing even in the early twentieth century. 
There was no difficulty in obtaining labour 
and no incentive to spend money on 
improved conditions. ... A standard 
galvanizing shop developed; a brick shell 
with wooden roof-frame and tiled roof, 
tall and narrow with openings for doors, 
iron-barred window spaces, and either 
earth or brick floors. The high pitched 
roofs had louvres along the whole length 
and relied on natural ventilation to 
remove the copious fume produced by 
pickling acid, open coke fires and the flux 
thrown on to the pot. This type of shop 
became the standard for hollow-ware and 
odd work. and examples built at all dates 
between 1875 and 1945 are to be found. 


In the last five years working conditions 
in a majority of these galvanizing plants 
have been very greatly improved by better 
control of fumes or by eliminating the 
problem altogether by substituting a new 
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process which does not produce fumes. The 
new galvanizing process (known as the 
“clear’’ process as opposed to the traditional 
“black” process) has been satisfactorily 
adopted in about 20 plants, and in these 
plants the conditions are good. Greater 
capital outlay is necessary, and the process 
requires closer technical supervision. In 
most other plants which are still using the 
“black” process a new method of mech- 
anical fume removal has been introduced. 
Inspectors report that the five years from 
1945 to 1950 have seen a revolution in the 
conditions of three-quarters of the works, 
either by alteration of the process and 
increased mechanization or by the provision 
of exhaust appliances. 


Safety Organization 


The work of Joint Standing Committees 
during the year is briefly reviewed, as well 
as Joint Safety Committees of Joint Indus- 
trial Councils. Area Safety Sub-Committees 
set up by the National Joint Industrial 
Council for the Flour Milling Industry 
meet every three months and consider 
particulars of all accidents, whether notifi- 
able to the Factory Department or not. 
These meetings perform a useful service in 
that they can check accident records to a 
degree impossible when dealing with report- 
able accidents alone. A move of the rubber 
industry to set up an Engineers’ Sub- 
Committee of the Accident Prevention 
Committee to consider the technical prob- 
lems involved in fencing rubber-making 
machinery is mentioned as a considerable 
advance. 


Inspectors’ reports indicated that some 
new Personnel Management Departments 
have been set up, and a growing apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the personnel 
management function was indicated by the 
delegation of well-defined duties to per- 
sonnel staff. 


Training 

Steady and successful work in connection 
with training schemes is reported. A greater 
degree of co-operation between industry 
and technical educational authorities and of 
increased efforts by groups of employers 
was apparent. One evidence of this was 
the setting up in the cotton industry of 
a Pilot School at Blackburn Technical 
College to train workers in cotton weaving. 
The scheme will be directed by a govern- 
ing body comprising representatives of the 


Manufacturers’ Association, the Trades 
Federation and the local education 
authority. 


The Report describes an extensive scheme 
of apprentice training put into effect during 


the year by an engineering works where a 
great deal of machine tool work is done 
and 2,000 workers are employed. The firm 
built for the purpose a new training school, 
clean, colour decorated, well lit, equipped 
with up-to-date machine tools and con- 
taining lecture rooms properly equipped 
for instruction. Thirty-seven apprentices 
between the ages of 16 and 174 were 
enrolled for a five-year course.. The object 
is to train boys to be skilled craftsmen, to 
give them good theoretical instruction, to 
develop good qualities of character and to 
promote physical well-being. For the first 
two years the boys are given full-time 
instruction in the school, with one day’s 
attendance a week at technical school. 
They then serve periods in each depart- 
ment of the factory. Their theoretical 
training is continued at technical evening 
classes, and until the five years of their 
apprenticeship is completed they are under 
the supervision of the school supervisor. 
The Report states that this firm is con- 
sidering whether in exceptional cases the 
boys will be sent to take a university 
degree course following the completion of 
their apprenticeship. 


Accidents 

The accident rate has fallen from 40 per 
1,000 employees in 1944 to 26 per 1,000 
emplovees in 1949. The total number of 
accidents reported under the Factories Act 
in 1949 was 192.982 (compared with 201,086 
in 1948) of which 772 were fatal (861 in 
1948). This is a decrease of 4 per cent in 
non-fatal accidents and 10°3 per cent in 
fatal accidents. Of the 78 industry groups, 
21 show increases in the number of acci- 
dents and 57 show decreases. Metal found- 
ing and ship repairing show a marked 
decrease, and building operations a con- 
siderable increase. 


The analvsis of causes of accidents shows 
that shafting accidents, accidents on milling 
machines and those on power presses have 
been decreased, a result which the Chief 
Inspector noted as being highly desirable 
since, though the number of accidents from 
these causes is comparatively small, they 
usually cause serious injury. The number 
of accidents due to handling of goods has 
decreased, also, due in some measure to 
introduction of mechanical handling equip- 
ment. A big increase in transport accidents 
is to some extent due to increase in the 
use of power-driven trucks. The smaller 
number of cases of sepsis may well be due 
to the higher standard of cleanliness, and 
better first aid treatment. Eve accidents 
showed a decrease of 4°5 per cent, but 


there were still 9,157 most of which could 
have been avoided by the use of goggles 
or eye-shields. 

A large number of accidents is due to 
guards lacking that completeness necessary 
to provide secure fencing. The danger of 
incomplete guards is that they are apt to 


give a false sense of security by concealing 
but not preventing danger. 


The Report (Table III) shows the 
accident frequency rates for a selected 
number of factories in various industry 
groups for the three years 1947, 1948 and 
1949. These are based on information 
supplied voluntarily by certain factories 
and are therefore not comprehensive. The 
frequency rate is calculated according to 
the international standard and takes into 
account the number of lost-time accidents 
(that is, those covering loss of time beyond 
the day or shift in which the accident 
occurred), and the number of man-hours 
worked during the year. The formula used 
is total number of accidents times 100,000 
divided by total man-hours worked. In the 
selected industries, the frequency rate has 
gone from 2-27 in 1947, and 2-24 in 1948 
to 2°23 in 1949. 

A section on accident prevention organ- 
ization stresses the fact that while formal 
safety organizations are desirable, it is in 
the firms, large or small, where safety is 
regarded as of the highest importance by 
the proprietor or directors that the highest 
standards of safety are attained. The Chief 
Inspector considers that accident prevention 
needs to be the particular interest of at 
Jeast one member of higher management, 
and if this is not so, even where there is 
a full-time safety officer and committee, no 
real success is likely to be obtained. There 
seems to be a growing tendency to add 
the duties of Safety Officer to those of 
Personnel Manager, Works Engineer or 
Assistant Supervisor. In smaller works this 
is considered sound, provided the Safety 
Officer’s work on safety is not counted as 
the least important of his duties and only 
deserving of attention when he has nothing 
else to do. The fundamental point is that 
the Safety Officer be directly responsible 
to someone at the head of affairs, that he 
possess the necessary authority, and, of 
course, that he be well trained. 

Safety Committees have continued to 
work well. Some of their efforts are 
described in the Report. 

A novel scheme introduced at one works 
includes monthly inter-departmental exam- 
ination of plant by all departmental 
Managers. Every month one department 
is visited by all the other Managers, who 
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are encouraged to offer constructive criti- 
cism of any possible hazards they observe 
in the interests of safety. 

At another works a form of financial 
incentive to improve accident prevention 
methods is in effect. All foremen and 
supervisors are employed as active officers 
in accident prevention, and a no-accident 
and cleanliness bonus is paid to them. If an 
accident occurs in any section, the foreman 
and supervisor lose their bonus for the 
month. 

Efforts are being made to interest 
apprentices and other young persons in 
safety, and one firm has proved that 
interest may be aroused by giving young 
people responsibility in accident prevention 
organizations. This firm has junior and 
senior Safety Committees. The junior 
committee represents workers under 21 and 
deals with its own agenda and suggestions 
under the guidance of senior officials. With 
some 400 persons employed in this firm 
there was no reportable accident during 
the whole of 1949. 

In one district, the Chief Inspector 
reports, many of the principal firms are 
associated with the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents, and in 1949, 77 
firms were members of the local Industrial 
Safety Association which is associated with 
the Royal Societv. Before the monthly 
evening meetings of the Association, it was 
the custom for Safety Officers to be invited 
to one of the member firms for an after- 
noon session prior to the meeting. At the 
end of each session there was a general 
discussion with respect to safety in that 
particular factory. 

An Accident Prevention Officer at one 
large plant instituted a monthly meeting 
of representatives of contracting firms 
engaged im various work at the plant. The 
meetings were open to contractors’ agents, 
foremen and workmen, and were well 
attended. The meetings in the main dealt 
with work on building operations and were 
helpful in making better known the require- 
ments of the new building regulations. 


Accidents to Young Persons 


Accidents to young people were less than 
the previous vear, 14,443 in 1948 and 12,668 
in 1949. “Lack of supervision and instruc- 
tion, inexperience and curiosity, with the 
emphasis on the first, are the root causes 
of most of the mishaps which befall young 
persons”. The Chief Inspector points out 
that it should not be beyond the scope 
of anyone with jurisdiction over young 
workers to direct their energies along the 
right lines, reserving the expending of high 
spirits to organized recreation in a place 
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set apart. Playing fields and _ similar 
amenities may not be practicable but some 
safe place, however small, for games, could 
be provided by any works. Numerous 
accidents are cited where supervision was 
entirely lacking or did not go far enough. 

Accidents on railway sidings in premises 
under the Factories Act numbered 3,024 
and included 43 fatalities. This was an 
increase over the previous year. Gradient 
shunting operations are especially dan- 
gerous; inadequate space between rails and 
fixed structures such as gate posts or walls 
of buildings are sources of danger, as well 
as failure to maintain rolling stock in good 
working order. 

A,warnine system, which included visible 
signals and an electric bell, failed to pre- 
vent an accident during wagon movements, 
because the men supplemented it with an 
unofficial whistle system which eventually 
broke down. This accident emphasizes the 
need to ensure that (a) official systems 
only are used; (6) such systems are so 
designed as to be convenient for the oper- 
ators, and (¢c) unofficial warning systems 
do not creep in. 


Another risk is the amount of crossing of 
lines by personnel during the course of 
their work. 


Accidents at Building 


Operations 


A total of 11,777 accidents on building 
operations were notified to the Depart- 
ment in 1949, an increase of 20 per cent 
over the previous year, but fatal accidents 
were reduced by 11 per cent, 183 against 
218 in 1948. 

The dangers of asbestos cement sheeting 
on roofs have been pointed out in many 
previous Reports, but 213 accidents occurred 
from this cause in 1949 of which 32 were 
fatal. Ignorance of the danger is wide- 
spread. 

Recently a reference to the dangers 
brought forth declarations of incredulity 
from an architect and engineer respec- 
tively which only an opportune press 
notice reporting the very pertinent obser- 


vations of a Coroner at an inquest on a 
recent victim succeeded in dissipating. 


The precautions as stated in the Building 
Regulations, 1948, are simple. These are 
that persons should be adequately warned 
that the roof covering is fragile by prom- 
inent notices affixed at all approaches to 
the roof. Suitable ladders or crawling 
boards should be readily available, light in 
weight to facilitate placing them in position 
on the roof and of sufficient width to pro- 
vide adequate foothold. Where certain 
parts of the roof have to be reached 
regularly, the advisability of establishing 


permanent walkways should be considered. 

Falls from ladders and stepladders formed 
the greatest single cause among accidents 
due to persons falling, being responsible 
for 734 accidents of which 23 were fatal. 

The large number of strains, ruptures and 
fractures, which were sustained in manual 
handling accidents, indicates a need for 
education and training in methods of 
moving materials, estimating weights and 
loads, and the use of mechanical handling. 
A series of descriptions of accidents demon- 
strates particular hazards and points out 
the safeguards that would have prevented 
them. 


Electrical Accidents 


Electrical accidents notifiable under the 
Factories Act during 1949 numbered 771 
of which 24 were fatal. A survey of one 
area Showed that 50 per cent of the injured 
persons are electrical staff and nearly all 
experienced working electricians. A move 
towards the adoption of low voltage for 
portable electrical apparatus has been 
noted. The Department has recommended 
this particularly in situations where by 
reason of outdoor use, electric shock was 
likely to be serious. 


Industrial Diseases 


Table XI lists the reported cases of 
industrial poisoning or disease, and a 
discussion of individual cases and the cause 
of the disease follows. There were 53 
cases of lead poisoning reported during 
the year of which more than half were 
among men engaged in shipbreaking. The 
hazardous nature of this work is well 
known, and it is clear that the workers 
need stricter supervision to make sure that 
full use is made of precautionary measures. 

Forty-six cases of compressed air illness 
were reported, the highest number recorded 
in anv vear, but none of the more dangerous 
forms of the illness was encountered. All 
but three of these cases resulted from 
tunneling operations on three sites. 

There were 139 cases of chrome ulcera- 
tion, over half occurring in chromium 
plating. Of these 23 were cases of ulcera- 
tion of the nasal septum; in the rest the 
uleers were mainly on the hands and were 
generally of slight severity. In these 
milder cases ulceration was in the main 
due to accidental splashing, or to preceding 
injuries such as cuts or abrasions. 

There were 190 cases notified of epithel- 
iomatous ulceration, with 13 deaths, com- 
pared with 233 (18 deaths) in 1948. Pitch 
was the causative agent in 92 of the 190 
cases. The Report stresses that since treat- 


‘ment of epitheliomatous ulceration in its 


early stages is so successful, medical 
examination as required by the Special 
Regulations for patent fuel manufacture 
is of the utmost importance and_ there 
should be follow-up of absentees. 


Medical Examination 
of Young Persons 

This was the first full year of the oper- 
ation of Sections 1 and 2 of the Factories 
Act, 1948, which extended up to the age 
of 18 the medical examination of ail young 
persons entering employment in factories, 
and also required annual examinations of 
such persons in their employment. 

In 1949, appointed factory doctors made 
284,166 examinations for certificates of 
fitness for young persons, more than double 
the number of the previous year. 


Luminizers and X-ray Workers 


The careful attention to possible health 
hazards to workers engaged in working with 
radioactive materials was continued in 
1949. All luminizers (145) were examined 
by one doctor, both clinically and haemato- 
logically. Certain abnormalities in the 
blood picture are described in the Report, 
but im no case was any slight disturbance 
of health which occurred related to the 
effect of radiation. Follow-up examinations 
of 82 luminizers who had ceased luminizing 
for one year or longer showed no disturb- 
ance of health which could be associated 
with their former occupation. 

The firms were where either 
X-rays or radium “bombs” or “seeds” were 
beimg used for industrial purposes. Radium 
“bombs” varying in amount from 25 to 250 
mgms, or a radioactive isotope (“seed”) 
are being used in some plants instead of 
X-ravs to examine castings and other metal 
parts. Three men employed in testing 
X-ray apparatus and 30 operatives were 
examined. In no case was there any 
disturbance of health, nor were any X-ray 
burns reported. 


Building (Safety, Health and Welfare) 


Regulations 

The code for the building industry came 
into operation in October, 1948, so 1949 was 
the first full vear in which the Regulations 
were in operation, and the main impres- 
sion of the Factory Department was that 


visited 
xf) 


steady progress has been made_ with 
progress more marked among the large 
contractors than among the small. Cases 


are still being met with in which the con- 
tractor appears to have no knowledge of 
the requirements. An improvement in the 
general standard of scaffolding in urban 
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areas was noted, but much remains to be 
accomplished in the rural areas. Shortage 
of material, particularly timber, for scaffold- 
ing still presents difficulty. Much that is 
available is of too low quality and low 
strength, the proper grades of timber not 
being imported in sufficient quantities. The 
sudden collapse of excavations is another 
source of serious accidents, and here again 
the shortage of timber suitable for support- 
ing the sides is often blamed. Men 
working in a trench should be trained to 
remain within the protection of the 
timbering. 


Ashestos Regulations 

Inspectors’ reports show that, although 
the Code of Regulations dealing with the 
handling of asbestos has been in force 
since 1931, constant vigilance is necessary 
to see that precautions are observed. AS 
in other industries where there is a dust 
hazard, there is scope for research and 
experiment in the effective application of 
exhaust ventilation to a variety of pro- 
cesses and machines, and various experi- 
ments with exhaust ventilation, or a 
combination of exhaust ventilation and wet 
process, are described. One large asbestos 
factory has at the same time started a 
new scheme of medical examinations, in- 
eluding initial clinical examination and 
X-ray screening, followed by yearly exam- 
inations of workers employed in the area. 
Portable asbestos spraying plants are used 
to an increasing extent by contractors for 
insulation purposes. Because of the risks 
to health unless proper precautions are 
taken, the firm from which these portable 
plants are hired runs a_ school where 
employees of various insulation contractors 
are given a course of training in the proper 
handling of the machines, lasting about 
14 days. 


Raw asbestos fibre is sometimes delivered 
at a factory shipped from the country of 
origin in unlined jute bags, and the workers 
handling them are liable to considerable 
exposure to dust and fibre. Within the 
factory, the Regulations require that con- 
tainers must be constructed of impermeable 
material and kept in good repair. In 
handling packages which are not imperme- 
able, an approved type of respirator should 
be used. 


Clay Works 


There are hopeful signs, the Chief 
Inspector reports, that the Clay Works 
(Welfare) Special Regulations, 1948, have 
played their part in destroying the old 
complacent attitude that accepted primi- 
tive conditions in brickworks as inevitable. 
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The best progress is reported in the pro- 
vision of washing facilities, and there has 
been steady development in the provision 
of canteens. There is some difficulty in 
securing compliance with the require- 
ments about protective clothing. Several 
Inspectors have reported that better provi- 
sion of the amenities required by the 
Regulations has gone hand in hand with 
better methods of production. 


| Lighting and Colour 


Blackout paints from roof lights and 
windows have been removed in most areas, 
and the supply of glass has improved so 
that roof and window lighting has been 
extended in some plants. Natural lighting 
has a good psychological effect on the 
workers. 

The most important factor in good 
natural lighting is that all glazed areas 
must be kept clean. Periodical cleaning 
is essential if the full benefits of daylight 
are to be obtained, the period depending 
on the atmospheric conditions outside the 
factory and the nature of the process 
carried on inside. With glass or any 
other transparent substance, even very 
little dust or dirt will reduce the light 
by half—a fact not always fully appre- 
ciated. Time spent on the maintenance 
and cleaning of windows is never wasted, 
and pays good dividends. 





Continued improvement in artificial light- 
ing is reported due to the use of the 
fluorescent tube, but in some small 
factories artificial lighting continues to be 
poor. 

Why is it that many of the small 
factories pride themselves on turning out 
some of the finest work and yet do not 
provide the best conditions for the pur- 
pose? It has been proved time and again 
that with a little ingenuity and common 
sense a lighting installation can be trans- 
formed from the mediocre to the very 
good at small cost, yet workshop after 
workshop continues to suffer from poor 
lighting. 


The Chief Inspector stresses two points 
that are frequently overlooked: that safe 
means of access to lights must be provided, 
particularly for high lights, and that good 
maintenance of lamps and fittings is essen- 
tial for efficient lighting. 

The use of colour for factory decoration 
is increasing and the use of colour on 
machinery tends to grow more popular. 
Two examples of the use of- colour to 
indicate hazards are mentioned. Canteens 
continue to be places for experimenting 
with colour. Gardens on plant grounds are 
more frequently seen. 


Cleanliness 


The standard of factory cleanliness has 
risen considerably partly because employers 


are realizing that it affects health and 
efficiency and that to achieve it, careful 
planning and proper organization are 
essential. The improvements have been 
mainly along the following lines: reduc- 
tion of the amount of dirt or dust gener- 
ated; sound, smooth floors, kept as clear 
as possible so that regular cleaning can 
be done quickly and effectively; the use 
of modern detergents and mechanical 
cleaning apparatus, such as vacuum cleaners 
and mechanical floor scrubbers and 
polishers. 


Washing accommodation is now being 
provided in new factories as a matter of 
course, and substantial progress is reported 
in older premises. However, the Chief 
Inspector remarks that “it is extraordinary 
that many managements should take so 
much persuading that oil and grease can- 
not be removed properly with cold water”. 

A curious form of sex discrimination 
still obtains in some works where the 
facilities provided for women are often 
far better than those for men, although 
the men may be involved in the dirtier 
processes. One firm went so far as to 
remove the hot water supply when it 
ceased to employ women, and the Inspector 
had some difficulty in persuading them 
that it was still necessary. 


Seats 


A new section of the Factories Act which 
extends the seating requirements to cover 
all employed persons came into force on 
October 1, 1950. It provides that seating 
facilities of a design, construction and 
dimension suitable for each worker must 
be provided where there are reasonable 
opportunities for sitting without detriment 
to their work. During 1949 an effort was 
made by the Inspectors to make these 
requirements as widely known as possible 
and to encourage research and planning 
for the proper provision of seats. Many 
factories have completed surveys of their 
seating arrangements and are already com- 
plying with the Act. Several trade asso- 
ciations are helping their members by 
giving advice and discussing seating prob- 
lems peculiar to their trade. There is a 
wide variety of industrial seats on the 
market and some factories are designing 
seats to meet their individual needs. 
Machinery designers are being encouraged 
to arrange work, wherever possible, so that 
it ean be done either sitting or standing, 
as a change of working posture reduces 
fatigue. Tradition and prejudice are still 
to be overcome. The Chief Inspector 
speaks of “a firmly rooted prejudice in the 
minds of some employers and workers that 
sitting at work is a sign of slacking and 
that standing has some moral value.” 


Hours of Employment 


In the greater part of industry 44 hours 
and 5 days remained the standard working 
week. This by no means represents the 
actual hours worked in many factories as 
overtime in the payment sense up to 48 
hours is often worked and overtime in 
the Factories Act sense of employment 
over 48 hours has been worked in many 
factories. Workers are more ready to work 
overtime than at any time in recent years. 
Inspectors found some instances of over- 
time employment that could not be fitted 
into “the rather rigid framework of the 


19387 Act”, particularly with respect to 
women. 
Where women were found illegally 


employed it was nearly always with their 
full agreement. Indeed the impatience of 
many women workers with restraints on 


their employment has been manifested 
more strongly than ever. With the 
security of full employment they feel 


impatient with protective legislation which 
sometimes prevents them from rendering 
in their opinion the most advantageous 
use of their own skill and the arrange- 
ment of hours most convenient to their 
own domestic affairs. They do not com- 
plain of the prevention of excessively long 
hours but are annoyed at the lack of 
flexibility. 


Where there was a confirmed shortage 
of workers and genuine production needs, 
and where the hours were not in themselves 
excessive, emergency powers were used to 
permit schemes “which allowed hours more 
in conformity with the workers’ wishes than 
could have been arranged within the legal 
framework”. Special authorizations for 780 
day work schemes and 406 shift work 
schemes were in effect in November, 1949. 
More than half of these were for part- 
time evening employment of women, 
usually housewives. These shifts are 
usually fixed some time between 5.30 and 
10 p.m. with a weekly total of 20 hours. 
Employers find these shifts valuable in 
reducing arrears in departments where work 
falls behind the rest of the factory, and 
also in removing the necessity for over- 
time employment of full-time workers. 
Judging by the response some firms have 
had to advertisements, this kind of employ- 
ment is popular with housewives. 


Canteens 

In spite of difficulties due to higher 
costs, very few canteen services were 
discontinued during the year and many 
new canteens were opened. More workers 
than ever had access to canteen facilities 
and more made use of them. At the end 
of the vear 4.979 factories employing over 
250 and 10.849 firms employing less than 
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250 had hot meal canteens compared with 
4.835 and 9,882 at the end of 1948. There 
was also an increase in the number of firms 
offering food services of the snack variety. 
Plans for new factories almost invariably 
include a canteen. Improved cooking and 
service, and more variety in the menus 
made possible by the easing of the supply 


situation, were noted during the year. 
Increased prices In many caseS were 
accepted as inevitable by the workers 


although in several instances, where there 
was a lack of joint consultation and the 
reason for the price increase was not 
explained, the workers boycotted the 
canteens for a time when the increase went 
into effect. 

Better standards of kitchen hygiene were 
reported due mainly to improved premises 
and equipment. Fewer complaints were 
received than in 1948. In the building 
industry, the use of mobile canteen vans 


is increasing. In common with other 
branches of the catering industry, indus- 
trial canteens still need more trained 


Advisers have been 
part-time 


Canteen 
setting up 


personnel. 
instrumental in 


courses, but it is emphasized that a great 
deal of training must be planned for all 
branches of the catering industry if 
adequate trained staff is to be available. 


Staff 
In a comment on staff problems, the 
Chief Inspector reports that the year 


started with 40 vacancies and ended with 
50. Only 8 suitable candidates were 
selected from the 1949 competition and 
only 5 of these came forward for appoint- 
ment. The lack of staff prevents the 
Department from expanding “on that most 
important side of its work, viz. the 
advisory and preventive”. Due to staff 
shortages the demand for information and 
lectures by the staff from all sides became 
increasingly onerous. Interest in British 
methods of factory inspection was evidenced 
by the considerable numbers of visitors 
from overseas countries. These visitors 
were interested not only in organization 
and methods of administration, but wanted 
to see factory Inspectors carrying out their 
normal duties in industry. 





ACTIVITIES OF PROVINCIAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Provincial labour organizations in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and 
Ontario, affiliated with the TLC and CCL, have recently presented 


briefs to provincial governments. 


In addition, the Saskatchewan 


Federation of Labour (CCL) submitted a brief to the Saskatchewan 


Minimum Wage Board. 


These briefs, and the proceedings of the 


convention of the British Columbia Federation of Labour (CCL) are 


summarized below. 


Newfoundland Federation 
of Labour (TLC) 


The Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
(TLC) recently presented its annual memo- 
randum of legislative proposals to the 
Newfoundland Government. The _ brief 
thoroughly reviewed the operation of the 
Newfoundland Labour Relations Act. The 
Federation felt that the Act had filled a 
deficiency in Newfoundland labour legis- 
lation, but suggested that certain amend- 
ments be made to this Act, and the Trade 
Union Act. 


The brief recommended that the fine of 
$250 per day for an illegal strike be 
reduced to $100, the sum provided under 
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federal legislation. The Federation pro- 
tested against combining the two Acts, 
stating that Newfoundland was the only 
province “where unions were compelled to 
comply with the provisions of a statute 
other than that governing labour relations 
before being granted certification and the 
right to bargain with their employers.” 
The Federation requested that certification 
proceedings be carried out under the Labour 
Relations Act. 

The Government was asked to delete 
from the Labour Relations Act a clause 
permitting the Labour Relations Board to 


suspend collective bargaining while an 
application for certification or revocation 
is pending. The brief asked that another 
section of the Act, forbidding unions to 
solicit members during working hours, be 
rescinded. Amendments to certain sections 
of the Trade Union Act were also recom- 
mended. 


The action of the Newfoundland Govy- 
ernment in enacting a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act was commended by the 
Federation. It recommended that the 
following provisions be incorporated into 
the Act:— 


At least 75 per cent of wages should 
be paid as compensation: 

Compensation to be paid from the date 
of injury or disability without waiting 
period: 

All occupations 
coverage: 

Payments in respect of claims should 
be handled without any undue delay; 

Compensation payments should be based 
on maximum earnings of $3,600 per year; 

Assessments to be paid on the full pay- 
roll of all employers so that reserves may 


should have uniform 


Nova Scotia Provincial 
Executive of the TLC 


The Nova Scotia Provincial Executive 
of the TLC, recently presented a memo- 
randum of its legislative proposals to the 
Nova Scotia Government. The brief said 
that while the attainment of full employ- 
ment was a major aim, the overall policy 
of organized labour “is towards the full 
development of the cultural and economic 
life of the whole community.” 

The Provincial Executive described the 
improved employment situation over the 
past vear as an “artificial economic situa- 
tion.” This situation had been “brought 
about by the ... war preparedness program 
and not by a stabilized economic approach 
by either industry or governments,” the 
brief said. Warning against any drift into 
what was described as “the chronic unem- 
ployment, poverty and insecurity of the 
past”, the TLC urged “bold steps” by 
governments to counteract these dangers. 


As a basis for Government action to 
offset the situation it feared, the Nova 
Scotia Executive outlined a program which 
could be utilized when necessary. The brief 
said that the preparedness program was 
only a form of temporary relief for Nova 
Scotia’s problem, and “periods of depres- 
sion and unemployment follow these 
periods of artificial economic improvement.” 

“Immediate action” was requested on this 


program which called for: expansion of 
the primary steel industry and _ establish- 


be built up to provide a full income for 
those dependents who will need the bene- 
fits most of all; 

Provision for adequate time allowance 
or convalescent period for the satisfactory 
healing of the injury or disability; 

Setting up of safety committees by 
employers in every department of their 
establishments, with labour representation 
thereon; 

Pensions of $60 per month for widows 
in cases where an accident is fatal, and 
$17.50 per month for each child; and 

Allowance of burial expenses up to and 
including $250. 


The brief contained comments on the 
eost of lving, and praised the report of 
the Newfoundland Royal Commission 
which had investigated living costs. The 
Federation suggested that lower profits 
would be of more value in lowering the 
cost of hving than what it described as 
“fruitless research”. 

Among the other matters discussed in 
the brief were apprenticeship, labour rep- 
resentation on boards and commissions, 
sales tax, workers’ education, national 
resources, and the Trans-Canada Highway. 


ment of secondary steel industries; prepara- 
tion of an “employment budget”; a public 
works program; town reconstruction; and 


construction of schools, hospitals, and 
sanitoria. 
The Nova Scotia Government was 


commended for its school construction 
policy, but the brief urged that this policy 
be extended to areas “not now serviced by 
existing schools”. The brief said that 
higher teacher salaries were needed “to 
attract those most qualified,” and recom- 
mended Federal aid for educational 
purposes. 

Among the other recommendations con- 
tained in this section of the brief were 
requests for:— 


Immediate construction of a Halifax- 
Dartmouth bridge; 

Action to begin the bridge or causeway 
over the Strait of Canso; 

Extension of hydro services; 

Measures to insure the most’ economic 
development of forest resources. 


- 


Labour Legislation 


The memorandum maintained that only 
“bona fide’ trade unions chartered by “a 
national or international body, or a local 
branch chartered by and in good standing 
with such organization,’ should be allowed 
certification. The Government was re- 


quested to amend the Provincial Labour 
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Relations Act to conform to this recom- 
mendation. Amendments were asked to 
several other sections of the Act. 


Other Recommendations 


Among the many other recommendations 
made in the brief were requests for: rent 
control: an hours of work act; a holidays 
with pay act; a bill of rights or fair employ- 


Ontario Federation of Labour 


Based on the findings of the Annual 
Convention, the annual memorandum of 
the Executive Council of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour (TLC), was pre- 
sented to the Government of Ontario 
recently. The memorandum contained the 
Federation’s legislative requests for 1951. 

The Federation commended the Govern- 
ment for “constructive action” taken 
during the year, which met with the 
organization’s approval. Consideration was 
asked for several other proposals pre- 
sented in the brief. 


Labour Relations 

Noting the improvements which had been 
made in the Labour Relations Act, 1948, 
the Federation asked for further improve- 
ments. These improvements were recom- 
mended by the annual convention (L.G., 
Feb., 1951, p. 184) and the Executive said 
they were designed “to remove the injus- 
tices of difficulties which are hindering and 
hampering the solution of problems in 
industrial relations.” 

The memorandum also asked the Gov- 
ernment “to forbid the granting of injunc- 
tions in connection with legally-conducted 
strikes.” 


Health and Social Security 


The Federation requested the Ontario 
Government “to increase their vigilance in 
the protection of the health of working 
people,” especially in the cases of indus- 
trial diseases and work methods requiring 


ment practices act; a minimum wage act; 
a provincial fair wage policy; a revised old 
age pension act; a subsidized health in- 
surance scheme; provincial action to have 
a Federal Compensation Act passed; and 
amendments to the Provincial Compensa- 
tion Act. Several other matters, not 
directly connected with labour legislation 
but of interest to the Executive, were also 
dealt with in the brief. 


(TLC) 


heavy lifting. Stricter regulations govern- 
ing the use of paint spraying machines; 
and closer supervision of eating establish- 
ments were also recommended as health 
measures. 

Government action was requested to 
alleviate “the serious shortage of hospital 
accommodation,” and “to relieve the short- 
age of nurses.” Increased financial aid for 
Ontario hospitals, as a means of lowering 
hospital costs to patients was strongly 
urged. Other recommendations on health 
followed the resolutions passed at the 
annual convention (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 185). 

The Federation presented to the Govern- 
ment its requests for old age security which 
were based on those of the parent TLC. 
(L.G., May, 1951, p. 635). 


Workmen's Compensation 


The Ontario Government was commended 
for amendments made to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in 1950. The Executive 
Council asked the Government to enact 
immediately the recommendations of the 
Roach Commission, as well as certain 
proposals of the TLC. (L.G., Feb., 1951, 
p. 185 and April, 1951, p. 450). 


Other Recommendations 

Recommendations were made on a wide 
variety of other subjects, including price 
and rent controls, housing, hours of work, 
minimum wages, highways, public safety, 
education, unemployment, racial and 
religious discrimination, and hydro. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (CCL) 


The annual submission of the Saskat- 
chewan Federation of Labour (CCL) to 
the Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Board, 
was made recently. The submission was 
made in two parts, on separate occasions. 
The first brief dealt exclusively with 
minimum wages as such, and the second 
with minimum wage orders issued by the 
board. 

The Federation urged that a new 
minimum weekly wage of $31.50 be estab- 
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lished as the “city rate’, and $29 as the 
“country rate”. The Federation claimed 
that the present rates of $21 and $18.50 
had been established in 1949, and had not 
been revised since, despite substantial in- 
creases in living costs.* The Federation 
also recommended an hourly minimum 
wage of 85 cents. 





* Subsequent to the presentation of this brief, 
minimum rates of $24. and $21.50 were announced 
by the Government, effective May 1, 1951. 


In its second submission, the Federation 
maintained that further increases to $32.10 
and $29.60 in the minimum wage were now 
required, because of further increases in 
the cost of living. The brief said, “this 
observation is of course, without prejudice 
to our contention that the minimum wage 
rate of 85 cents per hour should apply 
everywhere in Saskatchewan.” 

The remainder of the brief dealt with 
specific orders of the Board, and noted 


British Columbia 
Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Over 80 delegates representing interna- 
tional, national and local unions affiliated 
with the British Columbia Federation of 
Labour (CCL) attended the 7th annual 
convention held in Vancouver. During the 
three-day sessions the delegates discussed 
over 85 resolutions on matters of interest 
to the Federation, and heard speeches by 
government, civic, and labour leaders. 


Price Control 

Strongly supporting the labour campaign 
for reimposition of price controls, the dele- 
gates pledged “full support to the cam- 
paign”, and said that the Federation 
would “work throughout its affiliates to 
make this campaign a success.” Several 
of the delegates registered strong opposi- 
tion to any freezing of wages in connection 
with price control. 


Housing and Rent Controls 


The delegates opposed the action of the 
Federal Government in relinquishing rent 
controls, and urged in a resolution “that 
the Provincial Government be requested 
to take over the administration of rent 
control if relinquished by the Federal 
Government.” 

On the subject of housing generally, the 
Federation felt that it was “very much a 
major problem” in the country, and that 
it was “in danger of being side-tracked 
because of the stepped-up preparation for 
national defence.” The resolution urged 
that every possible effort be made by 
the Federal and provincial governments 
to alleviate the shortage. A further reso- 
lution asked the British Columbia Govern- 


that employees in hospitals, hotels and 
restaurants should not have to work 48 
hours per week, when employees in offices, 
shops and factories were working 44. 

Other orders discussed dealt with: 
charges made by employers for employee 
meals and lodging; minimum wage regula- 
tions for all industries; increased minimum 
rates for employees delivering merchandise 
on foot or by bicycles; and hours and wages 
of employees of summer resorts. 


ment “to make provisions at the coming 
Session of the Legislature for a proper low- 
rental housing plan to be enacted.” 


Old Age Pensions 


The delegates passed a group of resolu- 
tions on old age pensions which asked for 
pensions of $75 a month, payable at 60 
without a means test. The resolutions also 
expressed opposition to a proposed 2 per 
vent tax for pensions, and asked that “a 
workman ... be allowed to draw his unem- 
ployment insurance benefits without being 
asked to go to work,” after reaching pension 
age. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Several amendments to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act were suggested. The 
Convention recommended: that the waiting 
period be reduced; increased benefits; elim- 
ination of the non-compensable day; 
amendment to the Act so as to provide 
that “workers will not be disqualified from 
receiving benefits for refusing to cross a 
picket line.” 


Other Resolutions 


Among the many other matters dealt 
with during the Convention were: fair 
employment practices legislation: labour 
unity; hospital insurance; taxation; holi- 
days; injunctions; workmen’s compensa- 
tion; hours of work; forests: industrial 
relations; education; and safety. 


Election of Officers 


Officers elected included D. Radford, 
president; J. S. Alsbury, first vice-president : 
H. Allison, second vice-president; J. Morris. 
third vice-president; and G. Home. 
secretary-treasurer. 
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LAVAL UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
SECURITY IN THE WORKER’S FAMILY 


The sixth annual convention sponsored by the Laval University 
Department of Industrial Relations was held recently. A 
summary of the proceedings is given in the following article. 


Stressing as its theme, “Security in the 
Worker’s Family”, and how to ensure it 
by full employment, retirement pensions, 
sickness insurance, access to the ownership 
of property and the elimination of indus- 
trial accidents and illnesses, the sixth 
annual convention of the Department of 
Industrial Relations of Laval University’s 
Faculty of Social Science was held in 
Quebec, April 23 and 24. 

The convention closed with the hope 
that family forces organize themselves for 
the common good, with the encouragement 
of the State, and that a vast “union of 
families” be set up in order to create a 
stronger bond and a better understanding 
between the various sections of society and 
to instill a consciousness of the reality of 
the family in the life of the nation. 

Nearly 500 delegates representing labour, 
industry, universities, Government and 
representatives of co-operative organiza- 
tions and social movements from all parts 
of the Province of Quebec attended the 
conference. Among those attending were 
Mr. V. C. Phelan, Canadian Director of 
the International Labour Office, Mr. 
Ermest C. Desormeaux, Secretary General 
of the Unemployment. Insurance Commis- 
sion, and officials of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

The Vice-Rector of Laval University, 
Mer. Alphonse Marie Parent, welcomed 
the delegates, while the Very Rev. Father 
Georges Henri Lévesque, O.P., Dean of 
ihe Faculty of Social Science, also extended 
his felicitations and complimented them 
on their social progress. 

Mer. Parent told the convention “The 
things which permit the worker’s family to 
be the fruitful cell in the social structure,” 
are a permanent job and a permanent wage, 
ensuring the existence of the family, a 
family dwelling worthy of human beings, 
social security measures and the moral 
atmosphere which is fostered when the 
aforesaid conditions are realized.” 

The opening session was presided over 
by Mr. Gérard Tremblay, Deputy Muin- 
ister of Labour for the Province of Quebec 
and Director of the Department of Indus- 
trial Relations at Laval, who introduced 
the theme of the convention. 
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Mr. Tremblay emphasized the fact that 
this security, which is endangered by social 
risks such as unemployment, illness, acci- 
dents, disability, old age and death, is 
not foreign to healthy labour relations; 
rather, it complements and strengthens them 
and gives them a purpose. 

Mr. Maurice Tremblay, Assistant Director 
of the Department of Sociology and 
professor in the Faculty of Social Science 
at Laval, set forth the fundamental ideas 
and principles of economic and social | 
security in the worker’s family. 

The speaker said that the underlying 
principle which must preside over the 
setting up of an adequate system of family 
security is: “as much private responsibility 
as possible, together with as much govern- 
mental responsibility as is necessary, keep- 
ing in mind the exigencies of the common 
good”. 

Mr. René Tremblay, professor in the 
Economics Department of Laval’s Faculty 
of Social Science, dealt with full employ- 
ment as a basic factor in the security of 
the worker’s family. He described the 
main causes of involuntary unemployment 
and suggested remedies. He said, “only 
remedies on a national scale can rid 
modern societies of this terrible evil 
which is threatening the very existence of 
our political democracies.” 

Mr. Jean Lesage, Parliamentary Assistant 
to the Minister of External Affairs and 
Chairman of the Federal Parliamentary 
Committee on Old Age Security, laid 
before the delegates the problem of old 
age pensions in Canada. He described the 
Federal plan for a universal pay-as-you-go 
system complemented by an assistance 
scheme. He called this plan “the most 
progressive in the world, the least costly 
to the country and the most advantageous 
to the individual and to the national 
economy.” 

During the discussion, Mr. Gérard Picard, 
President of the CCCL, contended that 
“the greater part of the collections made 
for this universal pension plan would come 
from industrial circles, and that the pension 
would then be paid alike to agricultural 
and to industrial classes, to the detriment 
of the latter”. 


In reply, Mr. Lesage stated that, as a 
legislator, he could not recommend a 
system making these distinctions. Such a 
plan, on a realistic basis, could not be 
adjusted to our administrative and 
economic system. 

Mr. René Paré, President of the French- 
Canadian Artisans’ Society and of the 
Superior Co-operation Council, discussed 
the risk of illness from the social point of 
view, and stressed the fact that the problem 
of insecurity, which affects the output of 
factory workers should be of interest to 
the worker, to the employer, to society and 
to the State. 

Dr. Jean Grégoire, Deputy Minister of 
Health for the Province of Quebec and 
professor of health legislation at Laval 
University, spoke on security in the 
worker’s family through the social preven- 
tion of illness. 

Dr. Grégoire summarized the work of 
the Health Department in the Province of 
Quebec in the field of hygiene and pre- 
ventive medicine, and gave a detailed 
analysis of demographic statistics. He set 
forth the results obtained by this program 
which have resulted in a considerable reduc- 
tion in infectious diseases. 

The Deputy Minister of Health for 
Quebec expressed the wish “that health, 
which is a. social factor as much as it is 
an economic one, may always be in the 
forefront of our thoughts and of our desire 
for progress”. 

Mr. Clement Brown, statistician in the 
Province of Quebec’s Department of 
Labour, dealt with industrial accidents and 
ulmesses as they affect the security of the 
working-class family. 

Stressing the right of the competent and 
honest worker to be able to keep the job 
to which he is attached, and which pro- 
vides a living for himself and his family, 
for as long as it suits him, the speaker 
said that the State, the worker, the 
employer and society have every interest 
in preventing industrial accidents and ill- 
nesses, in offering adequate, equitable and 
fair compensation to the victims of such 
accidents and illnesses, and im promoting 
their rehabilitation and readaptation. 

While of the opinion that the problem 
of industrial accidents and illnesses will 
always be a factor, Mr. Brown declared 
that its solution, which will never be more 
than an approximate solution, should not 
be left to chance and to empiricism. “It 
must be sought after in the light of 
technique, statistics, justice, prudence and 
charity”. he said. 
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The last speaker at the convention was 
Mr. Rodolphe Laplante, General Secretary 
of the Agricultural Credit Bureau, of the 
Rural Electrification and Family Dwelling 
Bureau of the Province of Quebec, who 
spoke on “family security through owner- 
ship”. 

According: to Mr. Laplante, the worker 
iS more anxious about regularity in his 
work than he is about a fair wage, although 
the two are not mutually exclusive. He 
added that “the security of the working- 


class family finds a corrective and a 
support in the property held by the 
family”. 

The speaker pointed out that family 


security is obtained in the first place 
through the permanent possession of prop- 
erty, this permanency of possession being 


possible only when the fixed charges 
encumbering the property are not too 
heavy. 


The Congress ended in a banquet at 
which all the delegates and their guests 
were present. Mr. Gérard Tremblay, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, presided, and 
the guest speaker was Rev. Fr. Gonzalve 
Poulin, of.m., head of the Social Service 
School and director of studies of the 
Faculty of Social Science at Laval 
University. 

The speaker dealt with the stability of 
the worker’s family and suggested the crea- 
tion of a powerful “family union” to enable 
the family to obtain recognition for its 
political and social rights and to become a 
force in the nation. 

Rev. Fr. Poulin analyzed the two factors 
causing lack of balance in the family: 
“Extemporaneous urbanization accounted 
for by the impromptu transplanting of 
the family to the city, by that rural 
emigration which has destroyed the inti- 
mate bonds of a primary and parental type 
which were characteristic of the Canadian 
family of yesterday; the change in the 
social function of private property which 
finds expression in the generalized-wage- 
earning class.” 

The speaker then autlined three factors 
which might alleviate the insecurity of the 
family viz: humanization of the work 
environment, the promotion of social 
security measures and organization of the 
family on the social-political plan. 

Rev. Fr. Poulin stated that “the initia- 
tive for organizing family forces comes 
back, naturally, to the family itself, but 
that the State, in the common interest, 
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should foster the birth and development 
of this organization by assuring it of an 
advisory position and of representation on 
its boards and public organizations”’. 

He enumerated several results which 
might be expected if this idea were put 
into concrete form :— 

“A stronger social bond between the 
different groups in the nation, and a 
quickening of the consciousness of the 
reality of the family; 

“A better education of citizens by a 
more normal co-ordination of joint social 
responsibilities and the spread of family 
institutions for mutual aid such as mutual 
co-operative societies, family services, etc.; 

“An enlightened control of public morals 
and social customs; 


“Active participation in the collective 
good in an atmosphere of trust which is 
essential to its development and promo- 
tion; 

“A decentralizmg and deconcentrating 
movement which would spread to all 
spheres of industrial and social life; 

“The revival of the organic function 
enjoyed by yesterday’s family in rural 
civilization, but in a form adapted to 
industrial civilization.” 

Very Rev. Fr. Georges Henri Lesvesque, 
Dean of the Faculty of Social Science, 
thanked the speaker and said that security, 
“the assurance of continuing happiness, as 
opposed to insecurity, which manifests 
itself in fear, is essential to families if we 
want them to continue to play their part 
as providers of life, riches and progress’’. 


(Concluded from page 765) 


index stood at 188-4 an increase of 1-1 per cent over March 1, and 9:5 per 
cent above April 1 last year Estimated total salaries, wages and 
supplementary labour income in February amounted to $741,000,000 
unchanged from the preceding month but up 15 per cent above the corres- 
ponding month last year. Canadian production of iron and steel was 
sharply higher in April and the first four months of the year than in the 
corresponding periods of 1950. Pig iron production in the month.amounted 
to 211,112 net tons as compared with 188,143 in April last year. . The 
cost of living index increased slightly from 181-8 to 182-0 between April 2 
and May 1. This advance of 0-1 per cent was principally due to increases 
in clothing, home furnishings and miscellaneous items, which were largely 
offset by a decline in the food index. 
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THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
OCTOBER 1950 


Plant Workers 


The normal weekly hours of work for plant employees 
in Manufacturing continued to decrease in 1950. By 
October the normal work week averaged 444 hours, 
one-third of an hour less than at the same time in 
1949. More than 70 per cent of the employees were 
normally working 45 hours a week or less, with about 
30 per cent working 40 hours. Almost 65 per cent of. 


the plant workers were on a five-day week in 1950. 


Office Workers 


The normal work week for office employees in the 
Manufacturing industries averaged 38? hours in 1950, 
a decrease of one-quarter of an hour from 1949. 
Sixty-two per cent of the employees were normally 
working less than 40 hours a week, with the largest 
proportion working 373 hours. Almost 70 per cent 
of the office employees were reported on a five-day 


week. 


The accompanying article contains industrial, provincial and city 
comparisons of the normal work week for plant and office employees;. 
indicating the changes that have occurred during the preceding year: 
Information on the normal work week in Newfoundland has been 


included for the first time and, where practical, is shown separately: 
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The normal work week in the Canadian 
manufacturing industries continued to 
decrease for both plant and office employees 
in 1950. The normal week of plant 
workers averaged 444 hours at October 1, 
1950, a reduction of one-third of an hour 
from the same period in 1949; and the 
work week of office employees averaged 
about 38% hours, a decrease of one-quarter 
of an hour during the preceding year. The 
most common work week for plant 
employees was 40 hours and that for office 
employees was 373 hours, with more than 
one-quarter of each group working these 
hours. The “normal work week” is the 
usual number of hours worked by most of 
the employees, exclusive of any overtime 
or short time. 

The average work week of plant 
employees was, comparing regions, least in 
British Columbia, 413 hours, and comparing 
five representative cities, least in Van- 
couver, averaging 41 hours. Correspond- 
ingly, the average work week of office 
employees was least in Ontario, about 
38-4 hours, and in Halifax, 37:9 hours. 
Among the 17 major manufacturing indus- 
tries, the Printing, Publishing and Allied 
Industries had the lowest average work 
week, 403 hours. 

The proportion of workers on a five-day 
week continued to increase in 1950. Almost 
65 per cent of the plant employees and 70 
per cent of the office employees were 
reported working five days a week at the 
time of the 1950 survey. The greatest 
proportion of plant and office employees 
on a five-day week, 78 and 83 per cent 
respectively, were in the province of 
Ontario. Of the five major cities studied, 
the largest proportion of employees, both 
plant and office, were in Toronto. Com- 
paring the plant employees in the major 
industrial groups, more than 95 per cent 
of the workers in the Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products and the Electrical Apparatus and 
Supphes Industries were reported on a five- 
day week. 


Normal Work Week of Plant Employees 


The normal work week for plant 
employees in the Canadian manufacturing 
industries averaged 444 hours at October 1, 
1950, a decrease of one-third of an hour 
during the preceding year. The workers 
in the Durable Goods Division of Manu- 
facturing averaged just under 44 hours a 





1 For comparable information on the normal work 
week in 1949 see, ‘‘Working Conditions in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries, October 1949’, Lasour 
Gazette, November 1950, p. 1837. 
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Information in this article was pre- 
pared from data obtained in the annual 
survey of wage rates and working 
conditions for 1950 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Employers 


Department of Labour. 
were asked to report on wage rates 


(straight-time earnings for  piece- 
workers) and certain conditions of work 
in their establishments during the last 
pay period preceding October 1, 1950. 


The data for this article were obtained 
from about 6,300 manufacturing establish- 
ments employing more than 724,000 plant 
and 135,000 office workers during the pay 
period preceding October 1, 1950. More 
than one-half of the employees, both plant 
and office, were working in Ontario, and 
about 30 per cent in Quebec. Fewer than 
10 per cent of the employees were in the 
Maritime Provinces, the Prairie Provinces 
or British Columbia. Information on the 
normal work week in Newfoundland was 
obtained for the first time in 1950 and 
where not shown separately has been in- 
cluded with Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick in the Maritime 
Provinces. 


Twenty-one per cent of the plant workers 
and 35 per cent of the office workers in 
these manufacturing establishments were 
women. 


The distributions of employees has been 
based on the weekly hours of the majority 
of workers of each sex. Thus, in those 
plants (or offices) where the male and 
female employees normally worked different 
weekly hours, all of the male plant (or 
office) workers were included under the 
hours worked by the largest number of 
males, and all of the female plant (or 
office) workers were included under the 
hours worked by the largest number of 
females. 


week and those in the Non-durable Goods 
Division averaged slightly over 444 hours. 
The most common work week in the 
manufacturing establishments was one of 
40 hours, with 29 per cent of the plant 
workers on this schedule. About 14 per 
cent of the employees were normally work- 
ing 44 hours a week, 19 per cent normally 
working 45 hours and 20 per cent 48 hours. 
More than 70 per cent of the employees 
were on a normal work week of 45 hours 
or less, and just over 6 per cent were on a 


work week longer than 48 hours. The 
proportionate distribution of plant workers 
by their normal weekly hours in 1950, com- 
pared with 1949, is as follows:— 





Normal Per Cent 
Weekly of Workers 
Hours 1949 1950 
WiieratOn se. Ce te dees of: DD 4 
AE A eden, 24.6), «29.0 
Over 40 and under 44... 6.5 9.5 
eh RS te aa 16.7), 1325 
Over 44 and under 45... 2 al 
AN EN ae Ce nee TR 2 Oe fii LB oii 
Over 45 and under 48... 3.8 Shall! 
AN en denne haere sake erate Bs AD Al 19.5 
OVER 4s), A oe: We cand ae 6.9 6.2 
SBGitails «neh eerrsca ceased 100.0 100.0 


The five-day week was reported by 57 
per cent of the establishments employing 
65 per cent of the plant workers in Manu- 
facturing. This proportion of workers on 
a five-day week represents a 64 per cent 
increase over 1949, an 18 per cent increase 
over 1948, and a 26 per cent increase over 
1947. 


Provincial Legislation.2—There was no 
major change in the provincial legislation 
governing hours of work in factories 
during 1950. Special provincial statutes 
limit the hours in factories in Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia, and factories legislation 
in New Brunswick and Quebec places some 
restrictions on the working hours of women 
and of boys under 18. The maximum 
weekly hours of ‘work in these provinces 
are :— 





Hours 

New Brunswick (females and boys 
under 18) 
Quebee (females and boys under 18) 55 


OUiG aor meees te te Re Ors oS eee 8 
Nie ato awn MCT) a Sh spake S «4 a eet 48 

VO TMLETONM Sel settee «rauareeeteecns 44 
Re mm OMe nt Ge ics end te 2 keds Ge 44 
JEN Se lene oh OR > of ana ee, A ee 48 
IG RISieeORUITODIA. Aint ax «coun «RRs Wiseese 44 


An industrial undertaking or group of 
undertakings may be exempted from the 
Act in Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia; and in all 
the provinces the administrative authority 
has the power to permit exceptions from 
the maximum hours shown above. In the 
case of exemptions in Ontario, women and 
boys under 16 are not permitted to work 
more than 60 hours a week. 

In Manitoba and Saskatchewan the 
statutory limits shown above apply unless 





2 This information was summarized from the 
bulletin, Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, an annual publication of the Department of 
Labour. 


time and one-half is paid for overtime. 
Women in Manitoba may not be required 
to work more than 6 hours a week of 
overtime in the cities nor more than 8 
hours a week in the rural areas. In 
Saskatchewan, women in factories must 
receive time and one-half after 44 hours 
in a week, but in no case may they work 
more than 48 hours. 

Other restrictions may be imposed on 
some classes of factories by Orders in 
Council under the Quebec Collective Agree- 
ment Act or the Industrial Standards Acts 
of Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PLANT EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
BY NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS, 1947 TO 1950 


45 hours 








Normal Weekly Hours by Industry. 
The average work week of plant employees 
in the 17 major industrial groups shown 
in Table Ia? ranged from 403 hours in the 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 
to just under 47 hours in the Paper 
Products Industry. The normal work week 
of most of the major manufacturing indus- 
tries averaged between 424 and 454 hours. 


The normal weekly hours of work vary 
greatly within each industry as well as 
between them. In only 4 of the industry 
groups were more than half of the plant 
employees in the industry on the same 
work week: 56 per cent of the workers in 
the Rubber Products Industry were on a 
40-hour week, 72 per cent in the Paper 
Products Industry were on a 48-hour week, 
the same proportion in the Printing, 
Publishing and Allied Industries on a 40- 





3 The industrial groupings of the manufacturing 
industries used in this article follow those contained 
in the Standard Industrial Classification Manual, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in 1948. 
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hour week, and 74 per cent of the workers 
in the Products of -Petroleum and Coal 
Industry were also on a 40-hour week. 

In the Durable Manufactured Goods 
Division the largest group of employees, 
33 per cent, were normally working 40 
hours a week, and the next largest group, 
21 per cent, were working 45 hours. About 
14 per cent of the plant workers manu- 
facturing durable goods were on a 44-hour 
week and 13 per cent were on a 48-hour 
week. In the Non-durable Manufactured 
Goods Division almost equal proportions 
of the plant employees, 25 per cent, were 
normally working 40 and 48 hours a week, 
17 per cent were working 45 hours and 13 
per cent 44 hours. 

The variation in the distribution of 
normal weekly hours of work within and 
between the major manufacturing indus- 
tries may be seen in the following table, 
which gives the proportion of plant 
employees in each industry normally work- 
ing less than 44 hours a week, from 44 to 
45 hours a week, and more than 45 hours 
a week :— 


The average work week was about 474+: 
hours in the Maritime Provinces, which: 
includes Newfoundland, 453 hours in 
Quebec, and 434 hours in both Ontario and: 
the Prairie Provinces. 


The normal work week varied to a 
marked degree in the Maritime Provinces. 
The work week averaged 49:4 hours in 
Newfoundland, as mentioned above, 46-4 
hours in Prince Edward Island, 46 hours 
in Nova Scotia and 47-8 hours in New 
Brunswick. More than one-half of the 
workers in Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 
were reported working 48 and 44 hours a 
week respectively, whereas in New Bruns- 
wick 30 per cent were working 48 hours 
and 25 per cent were working 44 hours. 

The largest group of plant employees in 
Quebec, 30 per cent, were on a 48-hour 
week, and a further 20 per cent were on 
a 45-hour week. Sixteen per cent of the 
workers were reported on a 40-hour week 
in that province and 11 per cent on a 
44-hour week. In Ontario, 35 per cent of 
the plant employees were on a 40-hour 





Per cent of plant employees working: 


Less than 44 to 45 More than 
Industry 44 hours hours 45 hours 
Durable Manufactured Goods 43 35 22 
WOOGR. Products? > Prracwc mcrae nis ee ee Ree 34 30 3 
ArOnHsand, steels roduCtsacwmrees i nee ee 47 39 14 
Mes walshaxopoeancikora Meohblisnagteian® <5 GGe Bb sano unuooacs oul 45 18 
WNon-lerrouse Metal Products. «4.4.1 cea. see 30 39 40 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies............ a 20 33 
Non-metallic Mineral Products............... 18 23 59 
Non-durable Manufactured Goods................. 36 30 34 
Mood and e@Bev.eCraees yet + acme ee te otra eae 5S 29 40 
Mobacconands LoObaccomeLoducts = eee 82 14 4 
Rubber BProducts eerie. ee ree een ae 56 34 10 
Weal hen Me rOduCtS i. . preemies tenet taa ae 19 50 5 
Textile Products (Except Clothing)........... ils 48 ool 
Glothine (Mextiletand putuis) oe ae ete aoe sietecocle 51 32 17 
I etch veyed ROONDICIMSS Sig moat oattdla Mrs co bolo aiato ol Meee Saati 9 16 115) 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.... 82 16 2 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.............. 84 7 9 
GheniicalM@eroducts scone ces Cee eee Oe 49 32 19 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...... 43 37 20 


The industrial distribution of manufac- 
turing establishments by normal weekly 
hours of male plant workers (Table Ib) 
indicates about as much variation as the 
distribution of employees. The work week 
of the male plant employees has been used 
to obtain the distribution of establish- 
ments by industry, by province and by 
city, as in some cases the normal weekly 
hours are different for male and female 
workers. In about 550 establishments this 
was the situation, with the female em- 
ployees working fewer hours in almost all 
these plants. 


Normal Weekly Hours by Province. 
The normal weekly hours of work for 
plant employees in Manufacturing averaged 
from 413 hours in British Columbia to 
49-4 hours in Newfoundland (Table IIa). 
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week in 1950, 10 per cent were on a 44- 
hour week, 23 per cent on a 45-hour week 
and 15 per cent on a 48-hour week. 


The average work week was about the 
same in the three Prairie Provinces, 43-4 
hours in Manitoba, 48-7 hours in Saskat- 
chewan and 48:5 hours in Alberta. The 
largest groups of workers in Manitoba and 
Alberta, more than 30 per cent in each 
province, were working 40 hours a week, 
whereas the largest group in Saskatchewan, 
46 per cent, was working 44 hours. 

The predominant work week in British 
Columbia was one of 40 hours, with almost 
60 per cent of the plant employees on that 
schedule. A further 27 per cent of the 
workers were on.a 44-hour week. 

A comparison of the proportion of plant 
employees normally working less than 44 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES ON A 5-DAY WEEK IN 1950 
———séBY- REGION. 
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hours, from 44 to 45 hours and more than 
45 hours a week in 1950 will give some 
indication of the variation in the work 
week between regions :— 
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In Vancouver, three-quarters of the workers 
were also on a 40-hour week while the 
majority of the remainder were normally 
working 44 hours. 





Per cent of plant employees working: 


Less than 44 to 45 More than 

44 hours hours 45 hours 
39 32 29 
< ane 7 39 54 
BPE thc 23 31 46 
5 tO 47 33 20 
nS 46 31 23 
eee 69 27 4 
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The distribution of manufacturing estab- 
lishments by province (Table IIb), arranged 
according to the normal weekly hours of 
male plant workers, shows the same wide 
variation within and between industries as 
does the distribution of employees. 


Normal Weekly Hours by City.—The 
normal work week for plant workers in 
Vancouver was less than in any of the 
other four major Canadian cities shown 
in Table III, averaging 41 hours. The 
work week averaged 44:2 hours in Halifax, 
almost 44 hours in Montreal, 42:5 hours 
in Toronto and 43 hours in Winnipeg. 

The 44-hour week was predominant in 
Halifax, with 64 per cent of the plant 
employees normally working that schedule. 
In Montreal and Toronto the largest 
groups of employees, 30 and 42 per cent 
respectively, were reported working 40 
hours a week; and the next largest groups, 
24 and 18 per cent respectively, working 45 
hours. One-third of the workers “in 
Winnipeg were normally on a 40-hour week 
and 27 per cent were on a 44-hour week. 


Some indication of the difference in the 
distribution of normal weekly hours in the 
five cities may be obtained by comparing 
the proportion of employees in each city 
working less than 44 hoursa week. Highteen 
per cent of the employees in Halifax, 
40 per cent of those in Montreal, 65 per 
cent in Toronto, 50 per cent in Winnipeg 
and more than 80 per cent in Vancouver 
were on a normal work week of less than 
44 hours in 1950. 


The major change in the normal work 
week during the year previous to October, 
19504 was the noticeable reduction in hours’ 
in both Halifax and Winnipeg. Whereas 
only 34 per cent of the plant employees 
in Halifax were working 40 hours a week 
in 1949, almost 14 per cent were on 





4Comparable information on the normal work 
week in 1949 is contained in the article, ‘‘Hours and 
Working Conditions in the Manufacturing Industries. 
of Halifax, Montreal. Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, October 1949”, Tuer Lasour Gazerrs,’ 
July 1950, p. 1014. 
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this work week in 1950. One-half of the 
employees in Winnipeg were normally 
working 424 hours or less in 1950, as com- 
pared with just over one-quarter in 1949. 

The Five-Day Week.—Fifty-seven per 
cent of the establishments employing 65 
per cent of the plant workers in the Cana- 
dian manufacturing industries were oper- 
ating on a five-day week in 1950. Of 
these employees on a five-day week, 44 
per cent were normally working 40 hours 
a week and 25 per cent were working 45 
hours. 


In all but four of the 17 industrial groups 
shown in Table IIa more than half of the 
plant employees were on a five-day week, 


PLANT EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING ON A 5-DAY 
WEEK AND ON A 40-HOUR 5-DAY WEEK, 1947 TO 1950 
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Normal Work Week of Office Employees 


The normal work week of office employees 
in the manufacturing industries of Canada 
averaged 38% hours at October, 1950, one- 
quarter of an hour less than the average 
work week a year earlier.® About 47 per 
cent of the office employees were working 
374 hours a week or less and more than 
83 per cent were working 40 hours or less. 

The largest group of office workers, 27 
per cent, were on a 374-hour week in 1950, 
and the next largest group, 22. per cent, 
were on a 40-hour week. Between 1949 and 
1950 there was a slight downward shift in 
the distribution of office employees in 
Manufacturing based on their normal 
weekly hours of work. This is seen in the 
following table :— 





5 See “Salaries and Hours of Office Employees in 
Canadian Manufacturing Industries, October, 1949” 
Tue Lasour Gazette, January 1951, p. 25. 
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and in three of the industries more than 
90 per cent of the employees were normally 
working five days a week. These latter 
three industries were Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products, 96 per cent, Rubber Products, 
92 per cent, and Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies, 97 per cent. As was the case in 
1949, the Paper Products Industry had the 
smallest proportion of workers on the five- 
day week, just over 20 per cent. 

In the Durable Manufactured Goods 
Division about 73 per cent of the employees 
were on a five-day week, compared with 58 
per cent in the Non-durable Goods Divi- 
sion of Manufacturing. 

Comparing regions, the largest proportion 
of workers on a five-day week, 78 per cent, 
was reported in Ontario, and the next 
largest proportion, 70 per cent, in British 
Columbia. Fifty-four per cent of the 
plant employees in Quebec, 52 per cent in 
the Prairie Provinces and 9 per cent in 
the Maritime Provinces were normally 
working five days a week in 1950. The 
greatest proportionate increase in employees 
on a five-day week during the year occurred 
in the Prairie Provinces, mainly in Alberta. 


The proportion of plant workers on a 
five-day week varied from 19 per cent in 
Halifax to 85 per cent in Toronto. 
Seventy-five per cent of the employees in 
Montreal, 54 per cent in Winnipeg and 80 
per cent in Vancouver were also working 
five days a week in 1950. Except in 
Halifax and Vancouver, which had slight 
drops in the proportion of workers on a 
five-day week, these percentages show little 
change from 1949. 


Normal Per Cent 

Weekly of Workers 
Hours 1949 1950 
inderc35) seo oa ee ae iG 1.1 
Sgn Ron ee ees 7.4 8.4 

Over 35 and under 373 Sr l0es 
STet ' Shs ee ee 29.0 26.5 

Over 373 and under 40.. 170 15t0 
4 eae een pokes eee 19.1 Palle tf 
Over 40 and under 44 Oe 8.4 
Ag PROS ye: eae: 6.0 5.0 

Overs? 44 Wier Pee ae 2.6 Boy | 
TOGA pe uare ae ee 100.0 100.0 


In general, the normal weekly hours of 
office employees were less than the weekly 
hours of plant workers in the same estab- 
lishment. The number of days worked per 
week, however, was more often the same 
for both office and plant employees. 
Almost 70 per cent of the office workers, 
compared with 65 per cent of the plant 
workers, were on a five-day week in 1950. 


Provincial Legislation.—Legislation limit- 
ing hours of work in offices applies to the 
same provinces as that for factories, and 
provides for the same maximum hours of 
work. This information has been given in 
some detail in the section of this article 
reJating to the normal work week of plant 
employees in Manufacturing (p. 799). 

In Ontario, the maximum hours permitted 
for women and boys under 16 when 
exempted from the Hours of Work Act is 
60 hours, but this restriction does not 
apply to offices. The lmit of four hours 
overtime a week at time and one-half for 
women in factories in Saskatchewan applies 
only in centres from 300 to 500 population 
for women in offices. In British Columbia 
the legislation applies only to offices con- 
nected with works and_ undertakings 
covered by the Hours of Work Act. 


Normal Weekly Hours by Province. 
The normal work week of office employees 
averaged 38:4 hours in Ontario and 38-9 
hours in Quebec (Table IVa). The corre- 
sponding weekly averages were 39-8 hours 
in British Columbia, 39-8 hours in the 
Maritime Provinces and 40-5 hours in the 
Prairie Provinces. In all of these regions 
the average work week was slightly less 
than in 1949. 

There was a wide variation in normal 
weekly hours in each of the four Maritime 
Provinces. About half of the _ office 
employees in Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia were normally working 374 hours a 
week or less, but only 14 per cent in New 
Brunswick and 3 per cent in Prince Edward 
Island were in this group. On the other 
hand, two-thirds of the employees in Prince 
Edward Island and one-half of those in 
New Brunswick were working more than 
40 hours a week, compared with one-quarter 
in the other two Maritime Provinces. 

In both Quebec and Ontario about 29 
per cent of the office employees in Manu- 
facturing were normally working 375 hours 
a week, and about one-half were working 
374 hours a week or less. Twenty-six per 
cent of the workers in Ontario were on a 
40-hour week, as were 14 per cent in 
Quebec. About 19 per cent of the office 
employees in Quebec and 9 per cent in 
Ontario were on a normal work week 
longer than 40 hours. 

The largest group of office employees in 
the Prairie Provinces were normally work- 
ing 40 hours a week in 1950. Twelve per 
cent of the workers were on a normal work 
week of 374 hours or less and 40 per cent 
on a work week longer than 40 hours. This 
latter proportion represents a_ slight 
decrease from 1949, when 46 per cent of 
the office employees were working more 
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than 40 hours a week. One-half of the 
workers in Manitoba and Alberta and 40 
per cent in Saskatchewan were normally 
working from 38 to 40 hours a week. 

In British Columbia, 24 per cent of the 
office employees were working 374 hours a 
week and 22 per cent were working 40 
hours. The proportion of employees work- 
ing 374 hours or less increased in 1950 from 
24 per cent to 32 per cent, whereas the 
proportion working more than 40 hours a 
week decreased slightly from 387 per cent 
tO. d0 per Cea. 

The distribution of office establishments 
according to the normal weekly hours of 
male office employees (Table IVb) shows 
an equally wide variation in the work week 
as does the distribution of employees. The 
largest group of offices, however, reported 
operating on a 40-hour week although these 
did not contain the largest group of office 
employees. The average size of the office 
staffs in the various groups of hours indi- 
eates that the larger office establishments 
were operating on a 374-hour week in 1950. 

Normal Weekly Hours by City.—The 
average normal work week of office 
employees in the five major Canadian cities 
ranged from 37:9 hours in Halifax to 40 
hours in Winnipeg (Table V). The normal 
work week averaged 38:1 hours in Mont- 
real and Toronto and 39-4 in Vancouver. 
The largest change occurred in Halifax, 
where the average work week decreased 
one-half an hour from 1949. 

In Halifax, 56 per cent of the office | 
workers were on a 364-hour week in 1950, 
and a further 16 per cent were on a 44-hour 
week. Two-thirds of the employees were 
normally working 374 hours a week or less, 
and 21 per cent were working more than 
40 hours. 

The predominant work week in Montreal 
and Toronto was 374 hours, with 37 and 
40 per cent of the employees respectively 
on this work week. Just over 60 per cent 
of the office employees in both of these 
cities were normally working 374 hours a 
week or less, and more than 85 per cent 
were working from 35 to 40 hours a week. 

The average normal work week in 
Winnipeg was slightly longer than in the 
other cities, and the variation in the work 
week somewhat greater. Just 16 per cent 
of the office employees in this city were 
working 374 hours a week or less, whereas 
37 per cent were working more than 40 
hours. 

In Vancouver, about 36 per cent of the 
office employees were normally working 374 
hours a week and one-quarter were working 
40 hours. Twenty-one per cent of the 
emplovees were working more than 40 hours 
a week, most of whom were working 44 hours. 
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MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES ON A 5-DAY WEEK IN 1950 
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The Five-Day Week.—Approximately 70 
per cent of the office employees in 
Canadian manufacturing industries were 
reported on a five-day week in 1950. This 
is an increase of 44 per cent over the 
proportion in 1949. Most of the employees 
on a five-day week were normally working 
374 or 40 hours a week. 

The largest proportion of office employees 
on a five-day week, 83 per cent, was in 
Ontario, and the next largest proportion, 64 
per cent, in Quebec. About 20 per cent 
of the workers in the Maritime Provinces 
were on a five-day week, varying from 3 
per cent in Prince Edward Island to 50 per 
cent in Newfoundland. The corresponding 
proportions in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick were 14 per cent and 19 per cent 
respectively. In the Prairie Provinces 34 
per cent of the office employees were on a 
five-day week in 1950, ranging from 27 per 
cent in Saskatchewan to 35 per cent in 
Manitoba and 36 per cent in Alberta. 
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-each symbol represents 10°, of the employees 





Forty-seven per cent of the workers in 
British Columbia were also on a five-day 
week. 

The proportion of employees on a five- 
day week in the Maritime Provinces shows 
a substantial increase in 1950 over 1949, but 
most of this is due to the inclusion of 
the information for Newfoundland into this 
group for the first time in 1950. In Mani- 
toba the proportion on a five-day week 
increased from 26 to 35 per cent, and in 
Alberta it increased from 27 to 36 per cent 
during the same period. 

The proportion of office employees work- 
ing a five-day week in the five major cities 
ranged from 5 per cent in Halifax to 87 per 
cent in Toronto. Seventy-six per cent of 
the workers in Montreal, 41 per cent in 
Winnipeg and 62 per cent in Vancouver 
were also on a five-day week in 1950. The 
largest increase in the five-day week took 
place in Winnipeg, where the proportion 
rose from 29 per cent in 1949 to 41 per cent 
a year later. 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1950 


Number of Employees 


TABLE la.-NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF PLANT EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE 


































































































Normal Weekly Hours et IN Fidel eeakoaleal ONES N.B Que. Ont Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. 
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TABLE Ib.—_NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF PLANT EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1950 
Distribution of Establishments (according to hours of male workers) 
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Nore:—Four establishments did not employ male workers. 
(1) Includes one establishment located in the’ Northwest Territories. 
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TABLE 1b. NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS 
Manufacturing Industries 
Distribution of Establishments 








Textile Cloth- 


All Tobacco 
Food nd Prod- ing Wood | Paper 


Manufac- Rubber| Leather 





























Normal Weekly Hours turing wend Tobacco| Prod- | Prod- ( nets ,|(Pextile) Prod- | Prod- 
Indus- | “°Y™| Prod- | ucts ucts loth and ucts ucts 
tries Bees ucts idee inh pire 
ing) 
Kstablishments on a 5-Day Week 
LOpiYG Cert UI ee ee Set Ve 1 amt ot Core A) MR GAY: Wy eS nce ies es De oe es 3 6 1 2 
Ae Sri? COR RT See eee ae Oe 1,567 108 3 9 46 51 398 132 34 
Over 40 and under:423/(92 (22) See 2s ee 87 13 Qi ashes wee 4 6 mil 1 3 
AD ier. eee 8 et ha ek ie ae 213 13 NS ee 10 5 22 13 8 
Over re and Under 440 ha. ko eee ce cone 62 ARS Shae Pe ate ot arco. ae 3 8 3 5 
Nas Aachen Baie Cone atin Chere 8 305 23 4 1 13 8 82 26 12 
Over if And wnderiad cncesn aici has. saae eee |, MMPS] orca Nye, call Sse aed | cee ae eee | eer 3 DI adhe amar aan ee 
ADS EP Panis Mayol es EL ee ee 812 42 4 10 62 60 7 90 46 
Overs 45 ancuinderA/ se en nee ae 39 cP CeO Hen tardies ate 5 8 6 4 
AUD se aichs Dorcas Ware ae eee Ss eens 108 11 1 1 6 12 15 7 3 
Ct A AUR a 5 2 SR | N's, Me RR 212 BU Rees acute 1 24 Si 26 14 12 
ROVER AOA eee et aces) etl, oi abet ener ah ths 89 0) Sap di 0s Sones 28 8 24 2 
FPO tal Pein teenie = ot eee ee 3,949 259 22 23 165 el 671 317 131 
All Establishments 

Warder’ 40 var. ee ea as cep pee tiv ki te ie ua 53 2 Ssrahcea ll ae ee ae 1 3 7 2 
Ue Sate Fe ay eee See RO ae, MRE DS 1,599 121 3 10 46 51 406 132 34 
Over. 40sand under 422 eee ee ee 119 25 O] eaten: 6 6 25 1 4 
ADS: Ob k.|. bead ee “R ERS», eit Tn A 217 13 1H pe ke 10 5 22 13 8 
Over? + anc und erd4 eee ae eee 79 TI) 2 ARES Sacro as eee 5 12 3 5 
Ape a NOT tae, ty bane 2) te 1,092 217 8 1 33 38 138 150 26 
Oversss4iand ander45a4ey eee eee see 14 2125 Oke occ ete oan | eee Shas 4-058) MS Algae eee 
BRE ie Le We ee ae 907 80 5 10 66 Ou 7 92 49 
Overe4orandiimdernds,.. ay nee eee ee 316 32 1 2 14 23 40 38 12 
cae Sieh iota 15 fs ee atin Bb eran Ns) Se Mea U2 6 1,142 317 2 3 81 69 60 80 123 

Over e48anduunderib0iee. se eee eee 140) 9 Pe Blin gg nek tine ete ae 8 11 27 
DOR 2 ate bya ee. eee cee a 210 32 2 3 2 29 i 69 5 
Oversee S0 Pei es ke ee, be 377 124 2 1 17 22 6 116 4 
FLO tal AN See oe ee eee 6,265 984 33 30 276| 339 814 122 273 





Notre:—Four establishments did not employ male workers. 
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PLANT EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 


of Canada, October 1950 
Employees 








Miscel- 
Publine Iron | Trans- | Non- | Elec- Non- | Prod- (hams laneous 


; ingand| 22d | porta- |Ferrous}| trical |Metallic| ucts of 1 
Normal Weekly Hours ee qd | »teel tion | Metal |Appara-|Mineral] Petrol-| pC?5_ factur- 














e Prod- | Equip-| Prod- | tusand| Prod- Jeumand ing 
pies ucts ment ucts |Supplies} ucts Coal ucts | Indus- 
tries 
Plant Employees on a 5-Day Week 
(ive (a2. de taree SG ta Ae ae Ce ae RE LG78iF 2 2 ee Oc cesta adores le Rivest axe tote emer yeyar race 25 77 
EAD Gerri: cae See ee OTIC AEM LE ci 17,660) 45,073) 25,948 2,460} 15,437 2,058 6,779 8,874 2,207 
Over is andwinden4 gene recs .c ch cet tee 125 1,327 371 2,955 5,048 342 Pe. wiareie Wav 919 
EW een. IO ea eer oon als) tis ffl) 1,702 SYR! Bea Gy 603 |hek Page: 2,638 1,412 
Over ial ANCIUNO CT: 445 See a rote eie re sec tame 18 624 597 121 4,489 30 |e career 618 
Sh 2 OOS CeCe ES RE ee tee 787} 2,934) 10,115] 1,722 1,905 625 17| 4,003 707 
Overmrs 4a Guin erzA b,c eet tens wrsrohe wate ieee oes | ee eT WSO Re le Sas, 16|eee sae, PAM Nee aie 
SSS ys actho 2 Saeea CCA et CRIT REE Eni parseieetes aesee 832} 31,345} 16,302 3,988 4,282 PARA NCES Pleo coca 2,204 3,268 
OvermeA PANG UNG Ales geet eats oy. tie orate alles aes DODie nee AST 5 octoss |g, OS | setemrs sans lee sere ste stl aeons a eee 
So Siadie asd Geta Dec ie Se Oe EoeIeIn Hevea (eESneR Nae 2,999 413 152 362 49) deena: 98 129 
A SPA MERE Wa PAY A Ra oc the git kis outer’ fie.s 6 3,462 808 2,419 86 159 28 295 270 
CGC Tame AS ears eee reer sek & vale arbed conic she aimee wie Pree eis za iH een hs 169 172 281) fees 153 
AMON Ares b ocatt Rh ROCCE et nea eet 21,621) 95,499} 56,286) 15,309] 33,943 6,400} 6,824} 20,156) 9,720 
All Plant Employees 
Under ne PPO ee tee i ee Re renee 1,720 72 2 AU es ee) a tlle Aneta 27 77 
NE re I. a cele, s sted ic cme heee 17,876) 45,100] 26,017 2,460} 15,437 2,068 6, 950 8,905 2,247 
Over 40 and UN COLIAD 5 eee esd Seiteictare wie eee 311 1,328 2,99 5,048 1,586 20 
F SRE CS OIE LOTT RIC CIC ote eit 515 6, 842 1,702 883 2,162 G38 ree 2,638 1,419 
Over eh IEG (UNC Cle 44. aeen pens aati ee ee 59 624 658} 1,707) 4,489 52 | pabteael late 699 578 
RNS tea Bid Ao ARES ee De Reece 2,779| 11,653} 18,168 2,998 2,188 1,844 662 6, 468 1,182 
Over i ATIGINIIT CLOTEA Direvere ee ts teeis oe eos aver? MIAN Ehlert ae ASTI BS RSO Hee ee a. ete allied oe LOI ete crcees ote OU ter eee ee 
250i CS OC Ee EC eae 1,230} 31,750) 16,305 5,064 4,627 28280 eae eeae 2,451 3, 289 
Over rf ULL GLUT CLOLGA Slate ene anterior toserat soleus, ore) ate 0 4,069 2, Li 683 ATOWT 462) So rece 278 202 
ETRE ES hPa ret Neha sciskis chee Dis cece ones 182 9, 858 7,688] 10,163 176 8,355 829 4,966 938 
Over re AN COUN CET OUR akc tae ike vic cris Are 7 466 2,423 2 70 109) Se ey 42 160: 
RM PP ote te, nse aes sheen Iae oe aerate el| agen heae 792 878 264 ip Oe aconsac 27 825. 
(Ose MN ee ae ee ee eee ee 11 1,094 SOO lene | Sete. 1,420 7 66 305 
{Boring scenes has CREE Ce Re ore ies 24,940} 114,085] 77,298) 27,244; 34,848} 18,315 9,331|° 28,213] 12,142 
OF PLANT EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
of Canada, October 1950 
(according to hours of male workers) 
Printing, Miscel- 


inti Iron | Trans-| Non- | Elec- | Non- | Prod- laneous 
Publish- and | porta- |Ferrous} trical |Metallic] ucts of Chem- 





s . anu- 
Normal Weekly Hours arene Steel tion Metal |Appara-| Mineral | Petrol- a factur- 
In age Prod- | Equip-| Prod- | tusand| Prod- jeumand| ~ ae ing 
tries ucts ment ucts |Supplies} ucts Coal Indus- 
tries 
Establishments on a 5-Day Week 
Teli reed eye ape tence tercicr eta aia ataca: cial ores erate slalertas 8) eI ICL Pee nia Taped Cette Pasnenrcc 2 3 
A () eet a Bore Sota ans, oeecale hereto 254 193 55 45 55 33 26 90 35 
Overm4Orandunder 425 1s cose sees sates eyes 2 7 2 9 0d iar ko 3 3 
AD SE Me. tobe ayn ate one inaio tier? 10 45 12 uf 22 PAE RAR oon 21 20 
Over 424 ANGI CLOg4 4 aetna elerescrorsie sist cfoie avsiche 1 5 5 3 6 De ee See 7 8 
ee Re Mae secle iy ee faseiete 15 35 a 10 9 6 1 40 13 
Over rr Evavel. (bhava Peper tay cam en Reaktor Grictel lp rsasetcis ol Weeacco.c Re 1 ee aS et, erate Seoteke Lees eee 
Ee Ge cas Rak aeicis tele 16 207 37 36 a Ee cet 30 36 
Over i and (tine (se 70 on SAGAS eons oe Sn oLte becbnone Bile Se set Sie as Ss 1 I AE aed pe eetiorra neal ice Me 
LM ce SUN THe cate Aerts eicrere’ ste ohare ioral sratoets 31 5 3 3 Dik nee 4 
re Mo asia ciareeic alerts win ace etree ] 30 5 7 3 6 1 ‘f 8 
‘Ou WS. x poe oe Ono Dee OE DES Oer eet (eee onS TER SS eee 2 1 AVES crete 1 Zz 
Total esa Se icici erties ahh we siiaws see 328 563 129 124 135 95 28 206 132 
All Establishments 
Hel GTA) ee ee te ties ssc ise ecsc cio Sisteicterisloievaie’s spots SOU Sas cache: [eaeeeys tl Peace eri nemnrie Soto Sor 3 3 
A () eRe UNOn Meare: soiree tare drat x aclalaternaiorhis 258 195 as as 55 a zi Up a 
COE Ee eee Se CARTER ce 9 
aa 2 ese oe a kd Ne te Be ae 10 46 12 8 22 S GaSe 4 a 
44 INL SARRR CR oR 3 5 6 4 6 el 
ag d 424 and under Be tk AO eS EGC OE Toots 57 115 107 26 15 eo 14 a 34 
AS A neo cpt na SR ates ances 2 2 Lee ee Cee eee a ac Lite es ie eee Aeron) 4.4 
1592 i uta PCN SARs: ae: BA ca eee 28 212 OM 7 28 Bs eee ae “ _ 
42) ape ee yA ee 5 54 48 4 6 6|a%. 52 
ONCE EAD a aati ae RE 6 82 135 u 5 ey 18 BS 23 
Pin Gens pO sists oni stetiok a2 ote 1 10 65 1 oe 4 
ee eee ee 15 lbeoeice eset eats Wek test oy sie s 
rete SOMES Gis Abie. eA cl akcodia eee 1 20 24 leoek 2. (Re CEL. 23 1 3 3 


TABLE OL.—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF PLANT EMPLOYEES IN FIVE MAJOR CITIES 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1950 








Normal Weekly Hours 





Establishments on a 5-Day Week 
Wiideniet OR seas cteeremie. Samper. ce 
Over ‘ 
Over 
Over 


Over 


40 and under 424 


431 


2 
423 


45 and under 474 
ATOR PES 6 eer PP ee Pn 


Over 


“Under £ 
Over 
Over 
_ Over 
Over 
Over 


40 and under 423............... 




















Number of Establishments 









































Number of Plant Employees (Distributed according to hours of 
male workers) 
; Mon- Winni- | Van- ; Mon- | : Winni- | Van- 
Halifax heel Toronto ee arcey Halifax heal Toronto ee aauver 
| peek one ce 
| | 
| 
| 
Wee 527 479 9 873|, Stee 10} 14; ee ts 18 
738| 33,534} 42,579 5,303} 20,078 9 335 437) 91 243 
66} 6,171 (eats 60 208 1 23 28) 2 2 
127) 273,509 8,515 1,169 224 1 25! 101 15 7 
310 By AURA, oc oe A(t aed 8| BD reece 2 
88} 8,715 6,541 870 333 2 75) 83 15 14 
ccna i7/ 197 LG], Peas ee 1} 3 Lh ere ee 
aes 22,755} 17,4386 A O80 le eee a eee 116} 135 LDS . Ree 
fre cto Mee 582 572 1S) i ee Ae ee 13) 12) aU a tehac 
ree 2,365 586 LE ee cockeege ae ee oe 17 9 ORL 5 or 
Sts Can 4,924 g C7 8) TS SS eel bead BO IN me 37 LO kein eee eet Eee 
Pee 5 1,265 Dit cance el: Ee eee ements ili 5S sec Pe eee ree 
1,019} 84,744} 89,257) 9,384) 21,756 13 677 879 137 286 
By 528 497 57 SS Tilua nace, 10! WaT hee ae tees 19 
738} 33,909} 44,573 5,836] 20,416 9 341! 443 92 249 
81 6,299} 10,523 1,651 405 2 25 34| 4 4 
127s bee 8,610 1,169 224 1 25 103 15 Zi 
oo 433 3, 107 4 AQ Sihaeee 10 SOM eee ee 2 
3,488} 12,798 8,855 4,633 4,619 23 118 149 79 86 
; ae 82 231 V6r CAL eet a 2| 4 Ue Sete 
17} 26,843} 18,660 1-504) rer 2 128 139 IBV eps ees 
52} 4,363 2,458 U2L\ ee 3 56) 49 16 Re ee 
601} 17,301 6, 823 1,241 122 6 138 94 19 4 
318 6,541 281 572 446 13 133 10 9 ¥ 
5,427} 112,733] 105,218] 17,404) 27,153 59| 986 1,076 251) 373 








rae | 





TABLE IVa.—_NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1950 





Number of Employees 








Normal Weekly Hours 





Office Employees 
on a 5-Day Week 


MOTECOT DOG ernie oekhes cule esate one 1,230 
DU Oe ee Pec eee 11, 023 
Over 35 and under 873............ 10,544 
FE ROIS 3 SOIT ROBE Nee iors 34,881 
Over 374 and under 40............ 8,772 
LL Seas AIRS ARNG ag Mae scien are Bee 25,168 
Overs Ore tet ek hc Ne a ne 25978 
‘Lotal. cc sees ter rane 2 94,196 

All Office Employees 
NUNC LIG OMe eters Ne clearence ote ares ae 1,530 
DOM Heo ke ACER els oes 11,271 
Over 35 and under 373............ 14,587 
OST RO Rn seein Ean eee 35,854 
Over 37} and under 40............ 20,295 
LA AREA GEN eee Ae 29,301 
Over 40 and under 44............. 11,391 
oe RRO | 20k RCE | ee 6,756 
Overs Aire im see ae Reece 4,239 
Otel scent ct eee oe ac 135, 224 


























| | 
| | 
Seren Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 

Ri 62 sh eer ete! eee 1 478 690 Belt pec. Rees ae 3 
ce eames 104) 5 F213 S870 6 ONL 128 36 12 315 
14] as. Bae 52} 2,542/ 7,537 {OST a wy 84 192 
552 4 150 82! 11,280] 20,669! 277 51 185| 1,631 
B7| fees | cae A ee 2,579 5,869 1 A ek ae 191 
Oh Moe 39 162] 4,444] 17,450| 799] 228 766| 1,278 
Teed | Saber 6 4 784| 1,547 57 84 51 45 
605 44 389} 301] 25,494] 60,713] 1,538} 399] 1,098] 3,655 
ures beta 1 3 693 764 59 5 1 4 
ei.0 103 ae 231 14] 3,516] 7,017 129 36 12 316 
14) anne? 1,072 101] 4,303] 8.525 164 28 110 270 
552 4 153 104 11,401] 21,228] 280 55 198] 1,879 
334 144 469] 272| 6,934 9,681/ 999) 312 369 911 
16 28 117} 2641 5,550! 19.030! 1,181 2721 1,150/ 1,693 
63 25 188} 426 3,612] 3.709! 901 371 531] 1, 565 
131 43 358| 239} 1.8041 1,781 571| 304 390 1,135 
95 20 165 153) 2.248! 1.080 94 88 264 18 
1, 205 134) 2,754) 1,576] 40,061) 72,815] 4,378| 1,471| 3,025/ 7,791 


| 
ee ee ee ee 


(1) Includes 14 office employees in the Northwest Territories. 
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TABLE IVb.-NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1950 


Distribution of Offices (according to hours ofmale workers) 





















































Canada 
Normal Weekly Hours (1) Nfld. | P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. 
Offices on a 5-Day Week 
Under - TBA ey eet Sie tet ae aan em BAe tt a ee 21 Ce te Bi 37 42 4 lett e cile oe aN 1 
mi anh opie giant ianen by Lae atiels £0 ALS eel veipe le Se 132 349 6 1 2 20 
Over 2 and UNGER S7 aie. oe ect 193 WA EE ester itak: 1 44 135 ay Ah aon 2 5 
Nac Sei ee Ry OP Ee 591 2 1 5 2 141 380 11 2 6 41 
Over aH and under 40.............. 176 LN ee Aen Eee ela, Pie 38 126 Ot aaNet, | scuearee ve 8 
FO), SIO CI ROP ee tee Ee eee 759 Lh eae 6 2 ag) 402 34 10 24 103 
Over 410 Pee ree te nee Sse ac ites «Skate Us| were recae lee te 2 1 73 105 10 2 3 7 
Royal cet acta as eee ee ae 2,517 5 1 14 6 642} 1,539 73 15 37 185 
All Offices 

Wintlemmsoue ate schrnacs shee ee, ba Bie rae cS er a Ry) oe 43 46 4 Le cte eees 2 
iA ERM Bech Oasis DLS | Brae Been lee ae 2 1 135 352 6 1 Pi 20 
Over 35 and ubae erate Ree wok nia | 323 Hs eee yy: 15 5 98 175 8 6 3 12 
Neeson chido w atone A 625 2\e 1 5] 33 149 398 il 2 8 46 
Over 37} ancl mndet.40)). ala) aneainles 615 4 1 19} 14 171 290 39 12 21) .., 44 
Satin crits ot oan A eee 1,001 2 1 Ligh 5 254 482 55 15 36 "134 
Over a ANG mnGder4ad evaiecsnee ae 473 6 2 22 17 158 162 27 13 29 37 
HSB 60.0 Cabo AS OB eee eae 720 13 5 35 28 118 207 61 41 42 170 
Over id aoithe digs Sere Rae eae aN 664 23 6 47 31 229 233 26 26 35 7 
SNORT RAR be Se Se Re, ode 5,036 51 16 162! 104| TODO eROLD 237 117 176 472 








(1) Includes one office in the Northwest Territories. 











TABLE V.—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN FIVE MAJOR CITIES 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1950 








Number of Office Employees 


Normal Weekly Hours 


Van- 





Halifax 

Offices on a 5-Day Week 
Under Hs Aea TWh po ACE RAL EE Pe ee | eye 
Over 35 aad paider OTAEi cu ps)c aoe hee ‘ai 
Over an ae rise, ESOT Hsia ane ae ete ; 
Over hy REE RN tee 3 
EL Ota ome Asia «cient Gees 72 

All Offices 

Uinclerrs bee eee eee aie eps: 1 
EE ae eae ees 35 
On erm oOlnGUnGeria/ aac. ted eei tee e ee 
Over 37} and kitfder 40.02 dase 153 
Over iad Muder 4aete se on 52 
AARNE NE ee ted, BRET Aan. Sar ae 247 
OV GTR Aare: Cnet: Ree Stee AB 27 
PING Gea lightness Prcer he cere ancien ara. 1,561 





Win- 

Toronto nipeg | couver 

93 58 
2,871 128 110 
1,872 69 124 
9,781 228 1,338 
1,601 96 154 
4,375 692 812 
989 38 29 
21,582 1,309} 2,569 
151 58 3 
2,898 129 111 
2,057 110 156 
9,924 228 1,486 
2,351 730 479 
5,325 782 1,022 
1,542 643 236 
307 472 634 
159 teil 3 
24,714; 3,229) 4,130 








Number of Offices 
(Distributed according to hours of male 
workers) 

c Mon- | Win- Van- 
Halifax real Toronto nipeg | couver 
i As 28 5 4 1 
epee. &c 94 172 6 12 
A A 33 Si 4 3 

3 96 179 10 34 

Mb y Sais 18 43 3 6 
2 108 156 31 67 

1 37 45 7 4 

6 414 637 65 127 

eA Be 30 8 4 2 
1 95 172 6 12 

6 59 43 7 5 

3 99 187 10 36 

4 87 93 29 26 

5 154 184 46 84 

7 ie, 62 23 16 

10 58 44 44 71 

6 83 28 17 1 

42 fey 821 186 253 





TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 





Meters, Motors and Men 

“Teamwork does not just happen,” Burns 
Morton, British industrial author, has 
pointed out. “It results from a carefully 
devised plan effectively executed.” 

Many Canadian companies are making 
effective use of carefully devised LMPC 
plans, suited to their particular situation, 
to achieve teamwork in production. An 
outstanding example is Sangamo Company 
Limited, electric meter and motor manu- 
facturers at Leaside, Ontario. The Labour- 
Management Production Committee there 
is the subject of a research study just 
published by the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service. The study is the 
fifth made on LMPC’s in representative 
Canadian industries. 

Entitled Meters, Motors and Men, the 
32-page illustrated booklet describes the 
history and achievements of Sangamo’s 
joint committee, in which Lodges 1755 and 
235, International Association of Machin- 
ists (AFL-TLC) participate. Copies, in 
both French and English, are available on 
request. 


Fighting Plant Fires 


An LMPC at Ridgetown, Ontario, has 
produced a detailed plan for fighting plant 
fires, having organized a plant fire brigade, 
appointed a fire chief and laid down the 
procedure to be followed in case of fire. 
The plan calls for the holding of an 
unheralded fire drill each month. 

The day-shift fire brigade at P. D. Bates 
Co., Limited, metal stamping and die 
manufacturing plant, consists of 38 men; 
the night-shift brigade of 24 men. The 
plant fire chief is an LMPC member. 
Participating union in this committee is 
Local 823, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL). 

Another LMPC which gives much atten- 
tion to fire prevention is that at the 
Peterborough Lumber Co. Ltd., Peter- 
borough, Ontario. This committee, in which 
Local 509, International Woodworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL) is the participating 
union, has recently formed a Fire Preven- 
tion sub-committee of nine members as 
well as an Accident Prevention sub- 
committee of six members. 
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Using Employee Suggestions 

Employee suggestions are encouraged by 
many LMPCs. An idea recently submitted 
to the LMPC at Penberthy Injector Com- 
pany Limited, Windsor, Ontario, has 
reduced production costs and made an 
operation safer. A  worker’s suggestion 
received by the LMPC at the T. G. Bright 
& Co. Limited winery, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, has increased production by more 
than 20 per cent. 

Three outstanding suggestions were sub- 
mitted recently to the LMPC at Bennett 
Limited, shoe findings establishment at 
Chambly Canton, Quebec. One suggestion, 
relating to the sharpening and finishing of 
punches, has resulted in a considerable 
saving of labour and material every month. 
A suggestion for a new punch increases 
the . efficiency of cutting machines by 
three per cent. <A third suggestion, that 
used files be reconditioned and returned 
to service rather than discarded, has 
increased the usefulness of the files 300 per 
cent at a relatively moderate cost, the 
company reports. This LMPC publishes a 
special bulletin announcing the award for 
the details of every outstanding employee 
suggestion. 

The LMPC in the Shops and Repair 
Division, City of Winnipeg, after hearing 
a superintendent’s report on the cost of 
operations for the past year, sponsored a 
meeting of all employees to acquaint them 
with the cost situation and ask their 
support for a cost reduction program. 

Also at Winnipeg, the LMPC at Hilton 
Brothers Limited, corrugated shipping con- 
tainer plant, hears and discusses at every 
meeting reports by the manager and the 
superintendent on business conditions, 
orders, deliveries, supplies, schedules, 
equipment and materials. The same type 
of information is given to employees of 
Ray-O-Vae (Canada) Limited, also at 
Winnipeg, in an LMPC-produced news- 
sheet which is inserted in the monthly 
newspaper of the parent organization, 
Ray-O-Vac Company, Madison, Wis. 





Establishment of Labour-Management 


Production Committees (LMPC’s) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPC’s, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 





Four industrial disputes 
Conciliation Board procedure. 
Board rejected an application for the amendment of the arbitra- 
tion procedure in the collective agreement between the Wabash 
Railroad Company and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


Introduction 


During the month of April settlements 
were effected in four industrial disputes 
following reference of the matters in 
dispute to Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed by the Minister of 
Labour. In three of these cases, the 
settlement was reached following further 
intervention by officers of the Department 
of Labour. 

The one dispute which was settled by 
direct negotiations between the parties 
following their receipt of the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
affected Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
Limited and the Canadian Air Line 
Pilots’ Association. The disputes in which 
further assistance was given by the Depart- 
ment of Labour following the release of 
the reports of Conciliation Boards involved 
(a) The Railway Express Agency, New 
York, N.Y. and the Canadian employees 
of the company represented by the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees; (b) The Alberta 
Wheat Pool and employees in its elevator 
department at Vancouver, B.C. repre- 
sented by Local No. 333, International 
Union of Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers of America, 
and (c) Canada Coach Lines Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., and Local No. 1454, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America. 

Reasons for Judgment were issued by the 
Canada Labour Relations Board during 
April rejecting an application made by 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
for the amendment of the procedure in 
the union’s collective agreement with the 
Wabash Railroad Company for the final 
settlement of differences between the 
parties concerning the interpretation or 
violation of the said collective agreement. 
The arbitration provision containing the 
procedure had been established in 1946 by 
order of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National). The application for the 
amendment of the arbitration procedure 


were settled during April following 
The Canada Labour Relations 


was made by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen pursuant to a clause to the 
effect that, if either party should refuse 
or neglect to comply with the procedure, 
the other party might apply to the Board 
for an amendment. 

The Brotherhood claimed that the Com- 
pany had refused to join with it in the 
arbitration of grievances concerning claims 
of brakemen for Wabash rates of pay 
rather than Canadian National rates while 
engaged in joint way freight service over 
Canadian National lines between Detroit 
and Buffalo. 

The Company contended that it was 
prepared to join in arbitration in regard 
to two claims involving specific persons 
because these claims had been processed 
in the manner prescribed in the agree- 
ment for submission of individual time 
claims, but that it was not prepared to 
arbitrate the general claim made by the 
Brotherhood for the future payment of 
certam wage rates. This contention was 
based on the ground that the submission 
of a general claim of this. nature is 
premature until it has been processed in 
accordance with the procedure for sub- 
mission of time claims contained in the 
agreement, 

The Board stated that it was evident 
that the Company was under a misappre- 
hension as to the purpose and scope of 
the arbitration provision and that if the 
Company’s stand was valid, either party 
could block recourse to the grievance pro- 
cedure by making a unilateral decision 
that a particular grievance was not arbi- 
trable. The Board in its Reasons for 


Judgment pointed out that strikes and 
lockouts are prohibited while a collective 
agreement is in force, and that this pro- 
vision is predicated on the proposition that 











This section covers proceedings under’ 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 
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all differences concerning the interpreta- 
tion or violation of agreements, not other- 
wise disposed of, will be finally disposed 
of under the procedure for final settlement 
contained in the agreement or established 
bv the Board. The Board stated that the 
matters at issue were in effect alleged 
violations of the agreement and, as such, 
fall within the jurisdiction of an arbitra- 
tion tribunal. It was stated further that 


it is a matter for an arbitration tribunal 
to determine whether, as the Company con- 
tends, the Brotherhood is precluded from 
submitting to arbitration any general claim 
for future payment for both present and 
future service, and whether claims of this 
nature must be individually submitted and 
processed. In the circumstances, the Board 
found it unnecessary to amend the arbitra- 
tion provision. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the Board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 


which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
Federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and _ international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the Federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
_ responsible for the appointment of Con- 
ciliation Officers, Conciliation Boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a_ collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under’ two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 


John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two  ofticers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario: 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Martime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Brauch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour. Relations Board 
met for two days during the month of 
April. The Board issued two certificates 
designating bargaining agents, rejected two 
applications for certification, ordered two 
representation votes, rejected one applica- 
tion for the amendment of a provision 
established for the final settlement of 
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disputes concerning the meaning or viola- 
tion of a collective agreement, and rejected 
one application for revocation of certifica- 
tion. During the month, the Board 
received seven applications for certification 
and one application for revocation of 
certification. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


The National Association of Marine 
Kngineers of Canada, Inc., District No. 3, 
on behalf of two units of employees, com- 
prising marine engineers below the rank 
of chief engineer, employed by Colonial 
Steamships Limited, Port Colborne, Ontario, 
and Keystone Transports, Limited, Mont- 
real (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 190). 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 

1. Local No. 12901, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, applicant, and 
Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
Ontario, respondent,» affecting employees in 
the company’s styrene plant (L.G., March, 
1951, p. 346). The application was rejected 
for the reason that the unit of employees 
affected was not appropriate for collective 
bargaining. 

2. Detroit Local, American Federation of 
Radio Artists, applicant, and the Western 
Ontario Broadcasting Company, Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, respondent (L.G., April, 
1951, p. 502). The application was rejected 
for the reason that the Detroit Local was 
outside the territorial jurisdiction of the 
Board. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


The Board ordered representation votes 
of two groups of employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, one group 
employed in the ticket office at Windsor 
Station. and the other group employed in 
the ticket offices at Place Viger Station 
and Park Avenue Station, all in Montreal. 
The votes were ordered following con- 
sideration of applications for certification 
submitted by the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
- Express and Station Emplovees on behalf 
of the employees concerned (See below and 
L:.G5 Mav, 1951, p. 674). 


Application for Amendment of 
Arbitration Provision Rejected 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
applicant, and the Wabash Railroad Com- 
pany, respondent (L.G., 1951, p. 502) (See 
Reasons for Judgment below). 


Application for Revocation of 
Certification Rejected 


The Prescott and Ogdensburg Ferry Co. 
Ltd., Prescott, Ontario, applicant, and the 


Canadian Navigators’ Federation, respon- 
dent. The application, which was received 
earler in the month, was rejected for the 
reason that the Board was not prepared to 
entertain an application for revocation at 
the stage reached in the conciliation pro- 


ceedings between the parties (See Con- 


ciliation Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour, L.G., March, 1951, p. 347). 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company employed in the Company’s 
ticket offices at the Place Viger Station 
and the Park Avenue Station, Montreal 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


2. Canadian Airways Lodge No. 764, 
International Association of Machinists, on 
behalf of guards and/or watchmen employed 
by Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited at 
Vancouver airport (Investigating Officer: 
DaSialysoe): 


3. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers, on behalf of marine engineers, 
below the rank of chief engineer, employed 


by Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
Montreal (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 


4. The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of deck officers employed - 
by Keystone Transport Limited, Montreal, 
on board the vessels Keyvive, Keywest, 
Keyshey, Keydon, Keybar, Keynor, 
Keybell, Keyport and Keystate (Investi- 
gating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


5. United Grain Elevator Workers’ Local 
333, International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, on behalf of elevator 
department employees of the Searle Grain 
Company Limited, Vancouver (Investigat- 
ing Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


6. Detroit Local, American Federation of 
Radio Artists, on behalf of radio announcers 
employed by Essex Broadcasters, Inc., 
Detroit, a subsidiary of the Western 
Ontario Broadcasting Company, Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario (Investigating Officer: 


R. L. O’Neill). 
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REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in application for 
amendment of arbitration provision, affecting 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Applicant, 


and 


The Wabash Railroad Company, Respondent. 


This is an application for the amend- 
ment of the procedure established by 
Order of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board of April 24, 1946, for the considera- 
tion and settlement of differences concern- 
ing the interpretation or violation of the 
collective agreement (schedule) entered into 
between the Applicant and the Respondent, 
effective May 1, 1924, covering services of 
railroad trainmen on the Buffalo Division 
of the Wabash Railroad, as revised and 
reprinted on October 1, 1942. 


The Order of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board was made under the 
authority of subsection two of section 
eighteen of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations. Section eighteen of those 
Regulations reads as follows:— 


18. (1) Every collective agreement made 
after these Regulations come into force 
shall contain a provision establishing a 
procedure for final settlement, without 
stoppage of work, on the application of 
either party, of differences concerning its 
interpretation or violation; 

(2) Where a collective ‘agreement does 
not provide an appropriate procedure for 
consideration and settlement of disputes 
eoncerning its interpretation or violation 
thereof, the Board shall, upon application, 
by order, establish such a procedure. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, which came into effect 
September 1, 1948, contains in section 
nineteen thereof provisions to the same 
effect. The Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations were revoked upon the coming 
into force of the said Act. 


Subsection two of section seventy-two of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act provides that every 
Order of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board shall in so far as the said Order 
might be made under the said Act be 
deemed to have been made by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board. 


While the collective agreement mentioned 
above was modified in some respects by a 
subsequent agreement entered into between 
the parties under date of December 1, 1950, 
this revision did not modify in any way 
the provisions of the procedure established 
and made applicable to the collective agree- 
ment by Order of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board as aforesaid. The pro- 
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The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and _ Acting 
Chairman, and Messrs. W. L. Best, 


EK. R. Complin, A. Deschamps, A. J. 


Hills, 
members. 
by the 

Chairman. 


A. R. Mosher and H. Taylor, 
The Judgment was delivered 
Vice-Chairman and Acting 


cedure consequently remains in full force 
and effect. as a provision of and applicable 
to the collective agreement. 

The provision so established by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board, herein- 
after referred to as the “arbitration pro- 
vision”, reads as follows:— 


ARBITRATION 


Any grievance which is not settled to 
the satisfaction of either the Union or 
the Company by conference or negotiation 
or otherwise in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Schedule, shall upon the 
written request of either party, be sub- 
mitted to an Arbitration Board, provided 
the grievance involves the interpretation 
or alleged violation of any provision of 
this Schedule. 

Grievances shall not be subject to arbi- 
tration which involve: 


(a) Any request for a modification of this 
Schedule; 
(b) Any matter 
Schedule; 

(c) Any matter which is subject to final 
settlement by a government agency; 

(d) Any matter which by the terms of 
this Schedule is exclusively vested in 

the Company. 


The Arbitration Board shall be estab- 
lished within thirty days from the date 
the application for same is filed, and shall 
consist of three members, one of whom 
shall be selected by the Union and one 
of whom shall be selected by the Com- 
pany and a Chairman selected by the 
two first-mentioned members of the Board. 
In the event of the failure of the two 
members of the Board so selected to agree 
upon the selection of a Chairman, the 
matter may be referred by either member 
to the Minister of Labour for Canada, 
who shall choose the Chairman. 

In event of any vacancy on the Board 
occurring by reason of death, incapacity 
or resignation, or for any other reason, 
such vacancy shall be filled in the same 
manner as is provided herein for the 
establishment of the Board in the first 
instance. 

A statement of the dispute or question 
to be arbitrated shall be submitted by 
both parties, either jointly or separately, 


not covered by this 


to all members of the Board within five 
days of appointment of the Chairman. 
The Board of Arbitration shall convene 
within 15 days after the appointment of 
Chairman unless otherwise mutually agreed 
by the parties and render its decision as 
soon thereafter as possible. 

The decision of the Board shall be 
limited to the dispute or question con- 
tained in the statement or statements 
submitted to it by the party or parties. 
The decision of the Arbitration Board 
shall not change, add to, vary or disregard 
any provision of this Schedule. 

Decisions of the majority of the members 
of the Arbitration Board, which are made 
under the authority of this arbitration 
clause, shall be final and binding upon the 
Company, the Union, and all persons 
concerned. 

The expenses, if any, of the Members 
of the Arbitration Board shall be paid 
as follows: the Union shall pay the fees 
and expenses of the member chosen by it; 
the Company shall pay the fees and 
expenses of the member chosen by it; the 
fees and expenses of the Chairman ‘shall 
be divided equally between the Company 
and the Union. 

If either party shall refuse or neglect 
to comply with the provisions of this 
grievance procedure the other party may 
apply to the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) who may amend this 
procedure as it deems appropriate. 


The Applicant seeks to invoke the 
provisions of the last paragraph of the 
arbitration provision in making the present 
application for the amendment of the said 
arbitration provision. 

The Applicant claims that the Respon- 
dent has refused to comply with the 
provisions of .the arbitration provision in 
having failed to join with the Applicant in 
the arbitration of the following grievances, 
although requested to do so:— 

(1) claim of brakemen C. W. Pearson 
and G. W. Clarke, Buffalo Division, for 
113 miles plus 2 hours and 38 minutes 
road overtime at Wabash local freight 
rate for the services performed on trip 
St. Thomas to Jarvis and return to St. 
Thomas, January 23, 1950, and claim for 
all Wabash brakemen for Wabash rate of 
pay while engaged in joint way freight 
service on the Buffalo Division subsequent 
to January 23, 1950; 

(2) claim of brakeman D. L. Jones, 
Buffalo Division, for 123 miles plus 8 
hours and 5 minutes road overtime at 
through freight rates in lieu of 100 miles 
as allowed for services performed January 
14, 1950. 


The Respondent admits that a request 
was made by the Applicant for establish- 
ment of a board of arbitration in respect 
of above grievances. At the hearing the 
solicitor for the Respondent stated that 
the Respondent was prepared to join in 
arbitration to determine the claims of 
Pearson and Clarke, which are claims for 
Wabash rate of pay rather than for Cana- 
dian National rate of pay on the said run, 


which is over Canadian National Railway 
lines. The Respondent’s solicitor explained 
that the Respondent is prepared to do this 
because these claims have been submitted 
and processed in the manner prescribed in 
the collective agreement for submission of 
individual time claims, and will be pre- 
pared to arbitrate other cases of a similar 


nature which have been similarly sub- 
mitted and processed. 
The Respondent is, however, not pre- 


pared to arbitrate the general claim which 
the Applicant has put forward for all 
Wabash brakemen for the future payment 
of Wabash rates of pay while engaged in 
joint way freight service on the Buffalo 
Division after January 23, 1950. 

The Respondent bases its objection to 
the arbitration of this general claim which 
1S In dispute upon the grounds that the 
submission of any claim of this nature to 
arbitration is premature until the claim has 
been submitted and processed in accordance 
with the procedure for submission of time 
claims contained in the collective agree- 
ment. The Respondent contends that in 
the meantime no claim exists which could 
be dealt with by the arbitrators and, con- 
sequently, the arbitrators would have no 
jurisdiction to deal with this general claim. 

The Applicant on the other hand con- 
tends that the general claim or question 
as to whether Wabash rates of pay shall 
be payable to brakemen while engaged on 
the aforesaid service after January 23, 1950, 
is a difference between the two parties con- 
cerning the interpretation of the collective 
agreement and is arbitrable as such in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
arbitration provision. 

It is evident that the Respondent is 
under a misapprehension as to the purpose 
and scope of the arbitration provision. 

If Respondent’s interpretation of the 
scope of the authority of the arbitration 
tribunal established under the arbitration 
provision was valid, it would be quite 
feasible for either party to this collective 
agreement or to any other collective agree- 
ment containing an equivalent provision to 
block recourse to the arbitration provision 
for disposition of a grievance concerning 
the interpretation or alleged violation of 
the agreement, by making a_ unilateral 
decision that the particular grievance 
sought to be submitted to arbitration by 
the other party is not an arbitrable griev- 
ance. The Board does not accept the 
Respondent’s contention on this matter. 

The Regulations did and the present 
Act does prohibit strikes and _ lockouts 
while a collective agreement is in force. 
This provision is obviously predicated upon 
the proposition embodied in Section 18 of 
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the Regulations and Section 19 of the Act 
that all differences concerning the inter- 
pretation or violation of the agreement 
not otherwise disposed of will be finally 
disposed of under the procedure for final 
settlement thereof contained in the agree- 
ment or established by the Board, as the 
case may be. The provision for final settle- 
ment must operate in a manner which will 
dispose of any difference between the 
parties concerning the interpretation or 
violation of the agreement as otherwise 
the provision would not be in compliance 
with the requirements of the Act. 

In the present instance the matters which 
have been raised by the parties before this 
Board in the course of the hearing are in 
effect alleged violations of the agreement 
and as such fall within the jurisdiction of 
an arbitration tribunal to decide. Clearly 
it is a matter for an arbitration tribunal to 
determine whether, having regard for the 
provision in the collective agreement gov- 
erning the processing and disposition of 
time claims, the Applicant is, as the 
Respondent contends, precluded from sub- 
mitting for decision at this time any 
general claim for all Wabash brakemen 
for future payment for both present and 
future service for disposition as proposed 
by the Applicant. It is a matter for the 
arbitration tribunal to determine whether 
under its interpretation of the agreement 
claims of this nature must be individually 
submitted and processed as the Respondent 
contends. 

This Board dealt with a similar issue in 
its decision and reasons for judgment issued 
in the case of La Fraternité Nationale et 
Catholique des Employés de Transport de 


Québec, Inc.. and Quebec Railway, Light 
and Power Company under date of March 
15, 1950, as follows:— 

It is not the duty or function of this 
Board to express any opinion as to the 
merits of the complaints of the employees 
or as to whether or not the complaints 
are matters which are in fact subject to 
arbitration under the provisions of the 
agreement. The question as to whether or 
not the grievances which have given rise 
to this application are matters which may 
be arbitrated is itself subject to arbitra- 
tion pursuant to the provision which has 
been prescribed. 


The Board has dealt with the matter of 
the application of the arbitration provision 
and the functions of the arbitration tribunal 
at some length for the benefit and guidance 
of the parties. 

Subsection three of section nineteen of 
the Act requires that :— 

Every party to and every person bound 
by the agreement, and every person on 
whose behalf the agreement was entered 
into, shall comply with the provision for 
final settlement contained in the agree- 
ment and give effect thereto. 


The parties should be governed accord- 
inelv. 

In the circumstances, it 1s unnecessary to 
amend the arbitration provision. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 

E. D. Conner, Esq., 
H. P. Vinter, Esq., 
A. H. Batcu, Esq., 
for the Applicant. 
J. W: Pickursbisq. Ks 
F. A. JoHNSON, Esq., 
for the Respondent. 
Dated at Ottawa, April 18, 1951. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings Before 


the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers 
Appointed 


During the month of April, the Minister 
appointed Conciliation Officers to deal with 
maiters in dispute between the following 
parties :— 

1. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian Marconi System, Division No. 
59, applicant, and the Canadian Marconi 
Company, respondent (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

2. The Canadian Air Line’ Flight 
Attendants’ Association, applicant, and 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, respon- 
dent (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 
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Settlements Effected by 
Conciliation Officers 


1. On April 5, the Minister received a 
report from R. H. Hooper, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between Northern Bus Lines 
Limited, Flin Flon, Manitoba, and Flin 
Flon Transportation Workers’ Federal 
UnionwNos 272.4, GeaMays, 19515 pe6e); 


2. On April 19, the Minister received a 
report from R. Trépanier, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between the Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada, Inc., and Local No. 375, 


International Longshoremen’s Association, 
representing longshoremen in the Port of 
Montreal (L..G., May; 1951, p. 677). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. On April 9, the Minister established 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
io deal with matters in dispute between 
Hull City Transport Limited, Hull, P.Q., 
and the Hull City Transport Employees’ 
Syndicate. The Board was established 
following receipt of the report of L. Pépin, 
Conciliation Officer (L.G., May, 1951, 
p. 677). Constitution of the Board had not 
been completed at the end of the month. 


2. On April 20, the Minister established a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation and Local No. 6, Canadian 
Communications Association. The Board 
was established following receipt of the 
report of LL. Pépin, Conciliation Officer 
(.GiotMay, 1951, -p...678). - Constitution 
of the Board had not been completed at 
the end of the month. 


3. On April 27, the Minister established 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
the Canadian Marconi Company and the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Canadian 
Marconi System, Division No. 59. The 
Board was established following receipt of 
the report of R. Trépanier, Conciliation 
Officer (see above). Constitution of the 
Board had not been completed at the end 
of the month. 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established by the Minister on 
February 14, 1951, to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Gatineau Bus Com- 
pany Limited, Hull, P.Q., and Division 
No. 591, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America (L.G., April, 1951, 
p. 503), was fully constituted on April 2 
with the appointment of André Montpetit, 
K.C., Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. Mont- 
petit was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, Jean 
Gagné, Quebec, P.Q., and C. L. Dubin, K.C., 
Toronto, who had previously been appointed 
on the nominations of the company and 
union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report 


Received 


On April 23, the Minister received a 
unanimous report from the Board of Con- 


ciation and Investigation established to 
deal with matters in dispute between 
Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, and the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 


Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (L.G., May, 1951, 
p. 678). The text of the Board’s report 


is reproduced below. 


Settlements Following Conciliation 

Board Procedure 
During April advice was received that 

settlements had been effected in the follow- 

ing disputes following receipt by the parties 

of the reports of Boards of Conciliation 

and Investigation :— 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
and the Canadian Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion Ci.G., April, 195tp. 5035), 


2. The Railway Express Agency, New 
York, N.Y., and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
representing Canadian employees of the 
Company <CL:.Gy\ Mareh, 1951) so. a47 )- 
The settlement was reached following 
further intervention by the Department of 


Labour. 


3. The Alberta Wheat Pool (Elevator 
Department, Vancouver) and Local No. 
333, International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 


Workers of America (L.G., May, 1951, 
p. 678). The settlement was reached 
following further intervention by the 


Department of Labour. 


4. Canada Coach Lines Limited, Hamilton, 
and Local No. 1454, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America (L.G., May, 
1951, p. 678). The settlement was reached 
following further intervention by the 
Department of Labour. 


Complaint Under Section 44 and 
Application Under Section 46 of Act 


On April 24, the Minister received from 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen a 
complaint under Section 44 of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act that the Gulf and Lake Navigation 
Company, Limited, had violated subsections 
1, 2 (a), and 3 of Section 4 of the Act. 
At the same time the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Seamen made an application to the 
Minister under Section 46 of the Act for 
consent to prosecute the Gulf and Lake 
Navigation Company, Limited, for the 
alleged violations. The complaint and 
application were still under consideration 
at the end of the month. 
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REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Canada Steamship Lines, 
and 


The Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees (Seasonal waterfront 
freight handlers at Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont.) 


ag 

The Hon. Miuron F. Greco, 
Minister of Labour, 
Dominion of Canada, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir, 


The Board herein was originally com- 
posed of His Honour Judge A. H. Dowler 
as Chairman, Mr. J. M. Paton, member 
recommended by the employer and Mr. 
Alex Anderson member recommended by 
the bargaining agent and following the 
resignation of Mr. J. M. Paton recon- 
stituted by the same persons except Mr. 
J. M. Paton who was replaced by Mr. A. F. 
Hawkins. 

Meetings of the Board herein were duly 
convened at the City of Port Arthur and 
representations on behalf of both employer 
and bargaining agent have been fully 
heard and considered. 

The employer was represented by Mr. 
L. J. Stock, Superintendent of Operations, 
Montreal, Mr. N. Larivee, Superintendent 
of Lakehead operations, Montreal, and 
Messrs. C. Rogers, F. Tilbury and A. J. 
Miller and the bargaining agent by Mr. 
F. H. Hall, Vice-Grand President, Mr. 
H. Mead, General Chairman, Mr. A. Mose, 
Assistant to the Vice-Grand President and 
the following officials of Locals 408 and 
418 of the bargaining agent: J. Bahlieda, 
J. Cizmar, J. Korchuska, T. Sepanary, 
E. Battiston, J. Hanson, T. Tomljenovich, 
L. Wavra and A. Harakal. 


There had been a written collective 
bargaining agreement between the parties 
which has expired. The parties had been 
unable to agree on a renewal of this agree- 
ment and after negotiations between them 
and with the assistance of a Conciliation 
Officer were still unable to agree upon ten 
items but upon the hearing before this 
Board it was stated and the parties agreed 
that all such items had been determined 
amicably except with respect to Working 
Hours and Call Hours. Consequently, no 
further reference to any other items 
appears in this Report. 


At the Board’s request the parties 
carried on further negotiations with respect 
to Working Hours and Call Hours but 
reported to the Board that they were 
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On April 23, 1951, the Miunister of 
Labour received a unanimous report 
from the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with a 
dispute between Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited and the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, repre- 
senting seasonal waterfront freight 
handlers employed by the Company at 
Fort William and. Port Arthur (L.G., 
May, 1951, p. 678). 

The Board was composed of His 
Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, Port 
Arthur, as Chairman, appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, A. F. Hawkins 
and~ Alex Anderson, both of Fort 
William, appointed on the nominations 
of the Company and Union respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 


unable to reach an agreement and the 
following is a copy of a joint statement 
presented to the Board by the parties 
outhning their respective positions with 
respect to these two items upon which 
they wish to have the Board’s decision :— 


“Union Proposals: 


1..Working Hours 
7 a.m. to 6 p.m. to be considered as a 
full day’s work. Will work 30 minutes 
overtime at overtime rates to finish a 
boat. 
All work performed after 6 p.m. to be 


paid for at overtime rates of time and 
a half. 


2. Call Hours 


First calls 7 am. to 9 a.m.; last call 
not later than 1 p.m. 

Employees shall not be paid for less 
than two hours for any call made. 


Company Proposals: 


1. Working Hours 
The Company agree that 7 am. to 
6 p.m. be considered as a full day for 
men working such hours, but insists on 
the right to do work after 6 p.m. with 
another shift. 


All work performed after 6 p.m. to be 
paid at a differential of 5 cents per 
hour. 


Oo Call, Hours 


Calls to be whenever work is avail- 
able between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., meal 
hours excepted. 


‘Employees shall not be paid for less 
than two hours for any call made.” 


We regret to report that after repre- 
sentations had been made to the Board by 
the parties in support of their respective 
positions dealing with these two items that 
your Board was unable to accomplish an 
agreement between them. 


We herewith submit the following unan- 
imous_ report :— 


1. Working Hours 

The working day is to be from 7 a.m. 
to 12 midnight except meal hours from 
12 noon to 1 p.m. and from 6 p.m. to 
7 p.m. During such period a full day’s 
work for an employee shall be ten (10) 
hours. No employee shall be discrim- 
inated against for declining to work 
more than ten (10) hours during such 
period but may do so voluntarily if 
requested by the employer. 

The employees may be required to 
work 30 minutes at meal time and 30 
minutes after midnight to complete 
loading or unloading a ship. 

Work performed between 7 p.m. and 
10 pm. eéxcept on Saturdays; on 
Sundays and on Statutory holidays 
named in their agreement shall be paid 
at a differential of ten (10) cents an 
hour above the day rate: Work per- 
formed between 10 p.m. and midnight 
except on Saturdays; on Sundays and 
on Statutory Holidays named in their 
agreement shall be paid at a differential 
of 331 per cent more than the day 
rate: Work performed on Sundays; 
on Statutory Holidays named in their 
agreement; after 7 p.m. on Saturdays 


and also to complete loading or 
unloading a ship as provided for in 
the preceding paragraph shall be paid 
at a differential of 50 per cent more 
than the day rate. 


2. Call Hours 


Call Hours to be from 7 a.m. to 9 a.m. 
and from 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 

Employees shall not be paid for less 
than two hours for any call made. 


During discussions the Board concluded 
that the previous agreement between the 
parties contained no_ satisfactory clause 
referring disputes to arbitration which had 
not been amicably settled. We recommend 
that any future agreement contain an 
arbitration clause which refers all disputes 
of every kind and description, except those 
amicably settled, to arbitration with the 
employer selecting one arbitrator, the bar- 
gaining agent selecting another arbitrator, 
and the two thus chosen selecting a third 
arbitrator, if they can agree upon one. 


If within seven days after their appoint- 
ment the two arbitrators cannot agree upon 
a third arbitrator the Minister of Labour 
at Ottawa shall appoint the third arbi- 
trator and this Board shall convene and 
render a decision which shall be final and 
binding upon both parties to the agree- 
ment. 

In conclusion your Board wishes to say 
that the presentations made to it on behalf 
of both the employer and the bargaining 
agent were of great assistance in simplify- 
ing their understanding of the matters in 
dispute. 

All of which is respectfully submitted 
this 21st day of April, A.D. 1951. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Dow ter, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) A. F. Hawkins, 
Member. 


(Sqd.) Atex ANDERSON, 
Member. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 


Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
ete., are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Logging 


BRITISH COLUMBIA COASTAL REGION—CER- 
TAIN LOGGING FIRMS AND INTERNATIONAL 
WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
16, 1951, to June 14, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., Oct., 1950, p. 1671) 
with the following changes and additions:— 


Vacations with pay: a provision has been 
added that, for the purposes of this agree- 
ment, the words “two and one-half per 
centum” will be considered substituted 
wherever the words “two per centum” 
appear throughout the Annual Holidays Act 
of British Columbia. 

Wage rates previously in effect shall be 
increased by 9 cents per hour except fallers, 
buckers, shingle sawyers and packers, who 
are paid on piece work rates. In addition, 
employees earning between $1.25 and $1.394 
per hour will receive an extra cent per hour, 
those earning from $1.40 to $1.494 an extra 
2 cents, those from $1.50 to $1.744 an extra 
6 cents and those earning $1.75 and over an 
extra 9 cents: sawmill lumber graders will 
receive an extra 3 cents per hour. Fallers 
and buckers, who are paid on a piece work 
basis, will receive an increase of $1 per day, 
to be paid on a daily basis; shingle sawyers 
will be granted an increase of 4 cents per 
square and shingle packers 3 cents per 
square, or alternatively, at the employees’ 
option, an increase of $1 per day in lieu of 
piece work increases. The above increases 
are retroactive to January 1, 1951. The 


minimum rate for common labour shall be 
$1.294 per hour. 
Escalator clause (new): a_ cost-of-living 


bonus will be paid to all eligible employees, 
effective July 1, 1951, and January 1, 1952, 
based on the rise in the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics’ cost-of-living index. For each 
1-3 point rise in the index above 172-5 
(index figure for January, 1951) employees 
will receive a bonus of 1 cent per hour. 
If the index. drops. the bonus will be 
adjusted downward by the same amount, 
provided, however, that a drop in the index 
below 172-5 will not affect wage rates pay- 
able under this agreement. 
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A Profit Sharing Plan in lieu of any 
wage increase during the period of the 


agreement is part of an agreement 
between the Sovereign Potters Limited 
and National Union of Pottery Workers. 

An unusual agreement for the con- 
struction industry has been concluded 
between the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario and the Niagara 
Development Allied Council, A. F. of 
L., with respect to the “Sir Adam Beck 
Niagara Generating Station No. 2” 
project. In this case, the employer 
negotiated with an integrated council, 
representing 17 individual unions, on 
behalf of all unions. 

Both agreements are 
below. 


summarized 





Mining 
Coal Mining 


AND COALSPUR 

CoAL OPERATORS’ 
WESTERN CANADA 
(DRUMHELLER, LETHBRIDGE AND COAL- 
SPUR SECTIONS) AND UNITED MINE 
WorKERS OF AMERICA, District 18. 


Agreements to be in effect from February 
17, 1951, to February 16, 1952. Sixty days 
prior to their expiration the 2 parties will 
meet to discuss a renewal of the agreements. 

Union security and check- off: all men who 
work in and around the mines, who are 
eligible to become members of the union, 
shall join same and authorize their employers 
to deduct from their wages all membership 
dues, assessments and fines and to remit 
same to the union. 


Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week. a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half or rate 
and one-half for work in excess of above 
hours and for work on 10 specified holi- 
days. Swing shifts may be employed on all 
continuous employment, without application 
of overtime rates, but in no case shall the 
additional time exceed on the average 2 
hours per week. 

Vacations with pay: one days’ credit will 
be granted to any employee who has lost 
not more than 12 hours during the month: 
however, if any employee averages 20 work- 
ing shifts per month during the year, he 
will be entitled to 12 days’ vacations with 
pay. Such vacations may be taken only after 
12 months’ continuous employment. If a 
mine is idle on account of miné disability 
or lack of orders, employees shall be credited 
with ‘thisvas a day providing they have not 
refused to perform work allotted to them. 


DRUMHELLER, LETHBRIDGE 
AtTA.——THE DOMESTIC 
ASSOCIATION OF 


Wage rates: the agreements contain 
schedules of rates paid per ton of coal 
mined, rates for timbering, brushing, etc. 


Where daily rates are given, they are for 
certain classes (where 2 rates are shown, 


the higher rate or range applies to the 
mI a . ‘ae . . 

Coalspur section) : inside—machinemen, 
electric $12.97, helpers $11.64: miners 


timbermen, bratticemen, tracklayers $11.54 
and $11.75: motormen $11.48; rope riders 
$11.32 and $11.36; buckers, unclassified 
labour $10.82 and $10.87; boys $9 to $10.21 
and $10.01: outside—power house engineers 
$11.31 to $11.95 and $11.36 to $12.07; tail 
rope engineer $11.84 and $12.07; hoisting 
engineer $11.79 and $11.91; blacksmiths, 
carpenters. welders (certified) $11.74 and 
$11.85; locomotive engineer, car repairer, 
tipple engineer, timber framer $11.32 and 
$11.36; trade helpers, firemen, tipple 
dumpers, lampmen, teamsters $10.82 and 
$10.87: stablemen, slate pickers, car oilers, 
couplers, unclassified labour $10.59 and 
$10.87. When a miner is unable to earn 
the minimum wage of $11.54 or $11.75 (in 
the Coalspur section) due to abnormal con- 
ditions in his working place, the company 
shall make up the difference, provided the 
miner has done a fair day’s work, and that 
regard shall be had to the pay period in 
which a deficiency is claimed. The rate for 
wet places shall be 50 cents per day extra. 
House coal and briquette prices to employees 
shall remain unchanged. 

Welfare fund: all coal operators shall pay 
into the Welfare and Retirement Fund of 
District 18, United Mine Workers of 
America, 15 cents per ton on all coal sold 
or used. ; 

Seniority rights: men having partial dis- 
abilities, received in and around the mine, 
shall be given preference over other work- 
men in the class of work they can perform. 
In case of a lay-off or in the taking on of 
men the employee with the longest con- 
tinual term of service with the mine shall 
be given preference within the classification 
wherein he is employed. Employees’ sons 
shall be given preference over other new 
men. provided they are able and competent 
to perform the work required. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes, for checkweighmen and the fixing 
of prices for new work. 





WESTERN CANADA—THE WESTERN CANADA 
BittuMiINots CoAL OPERATORS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION AND UNITED MINE WORKERS OF 
A™MeERICA, District 18. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 


cmalopis to, Mebruary 16) 1952: ithe two 
parties will meet 60 days prior to the 
expiration to discuss its renewal. This 
agreement is similar to the one between 
the Domestic Coal Operators’ Association 
and the union, summarized above. 

Wage vrates: the agreement contains 
schedules of rates paid per ton of coal 
mined, rates for timbering, brushing, etc. 


Where daily rates are given, the rates paid 
by most companies for certain classifications 
are as follows: inside—miners, timbermen, 
bratticemen. tracklayers $11.75; motormen, 
rope riders $11.36; buckers, unclassified 
labour $10.87. boys $9.82; outside—power 
house engineers $11.36 to $12.07, tailrope 
engineers $12.07, hoisting engineers $11.91; 
blacksmiths. carpenters $11.85; welders 
$11.36 and $11.85; locomotive engineers. car 


repairers. timber framers $11.36; trade 
helpers, firemen, tipple dumpers, lampmen, 
teamsters. stablemen, unclassified labour 


$10.87: boys $9.27. 


Manufacturing 

Vegetable Foods 

SASKATOON, SASK.—THE QUAKER OATS 
COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED AND 
UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, FLOUR AND CEREAL MILL 


Workers Diviston, Locau 418. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
1, 1951, to February 1, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: every employee who is 
now or hereafter becomes a member of the 
union shall, as a condition of employment, 
maintain his membership; every new 
employee shall, within 30 days after the 
commencement of his employment, join the 
union, 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
from the pay of all employees, who so 
authorize, monthly union dues and to remit 
same to the union. 


Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of 
normally assigned hours and for work on 
Sundays (except where employees’ regular 
work day or shift falls on Sunday), double 
time and one-half for 8 specified paid 
holidays. Rest periods: employees will be 
granted two 10-minute rest periods in each 
shift. Employees on the second shift when 
plant is operating on a 17-hour basis, and 
on all 3 shifts, when on a 24-hour basis, will 
be granted a paid meal period. 


Vacations with pay shall be granted in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Sackatchewan Annual Holidays Act (1944) 
as amended. Employees with 20 or more 
years’ seniority shall receive 3 weeks. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
male starting rate 99 cents, after 60 days 
$1.04; warehouse—checkers $1.11, truckers. 
loaders, labourers, sweepers $1.04, heavy 
duty loaders $1.08: mills—2nd miller $1.28, 
trick millers $1.24, bolters, packers $1.11, 
oilers and sweepers $1.04, grain elevator— 
maintenance men _ $1.28, firemen $1.18, 
distributors $1.13, shovellers, watchmen 
$1.04. female labour 81 to 87 cents. 

Off-shift differential: employees on the 
second shift shall receive 3 cents and those 
ch the third shift 5 cents per hour over 
and above the regular rate of the job. 

The present guaranteed work plan shall 
be continued during the life of the agree- 
ment. 


Seniority shall be on.a departmental or 
occupational basis and shall apply in the 
case of a reduction of the working force. 
In cases of promotions, demotions, up- 
gradings or transfers the skill. ability and 
efficiency of the employee shall be the 
governing factors, where other things are 
equal seniority shall apply. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Textiles and Clothing 


MARYSVILLE AND MILuTown, N.B., CoRNWALL 
AND HAMILTON, ..ONT.—CANADIAN 
CoTrrons LIMITED AND TEXTILE WORKERS 
UNION OF AMERICA, LOCALS 854, 858, 
806 AND 962. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
18. 1950, to December 17, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: all employees shall, as a 
condition of employment become members 
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of the union within 60 days of commence- 
ment of their employment. Following com- 
pletion of the 60-day probationary period, 
a new employee shall be deemed to have been 
a union member as of the first month of his 
employment and shall be obliged to pay 
union dues accordingly, provided, however, 
that he may be exempted from the require- 
ments of this provision for religious reasons. 
(Previous sercenvent provided for a union 
shop for new employees only, with main- 
tenance of membership for all.) 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the pay of 
employees who voluntarily authorize such 
deduction, and to remit same to the union. 
Such authorization may not be cancelled 
prior to the expiration date of the agree- 
ment. 

Overtime: time and one-half shall be paid 
for authorized work performed in excess of 
the standard work day or week for the shift 
being worked and double time and _one- -half 
for work on 5 specified paid holidays (an 
increase of 3). 

Vacations with pay: 2 weeks to all 
employees having over 3 months’ continuous 
service with pay equal to 4 per cent of the 
employees total earnings, including over- 
time, during the preceding 12 months. 

Wage rates agreed upon by the parties 
to the agreement shall be effective for the 
term of the agreement. 


Seniority rights shall be based on mill and 
departmental seniority, the first to be used 
as a basic factor in lay-offs and recalls and 
the second for promotional purposes after 
knowledge, skill and efficiency on the job 
have been given primary consideration. 


Group Insurance Plan: the company agrees 
to continue to pay the full premium of the 
plan which covers life insurance, weekly 
sickness and accident benefits, hospitaliza- 
tion, surgical and medical benefits. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Wood Products 


BririsH CoLuMBIA COASTAL REGION—CER- 
TAIN FIRMS ENGAGED IN MANUFACTURING 
oF RouGH AND DRESSED LUMBER, PLY- 
woop, VENEER, BOXES, SHINGLES, Doors, 
ETC., AND INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS 
OF AMERICA. 


The agreement summarized above under 
“Logging” applies also to a number of com- 
panies engaged in manufacturing the above 
products. 


Printing and Publishing 


MontTrREAL, P.Q—THE EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF MONTREAL INC. AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL 'TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Locau 176. 


Agreement to be in effect from the first 
full payroll date following December 1, 1950, 
to November 30, 1951. 


Union security: the employers agree to 
employ in their composing room mechanics 
and workmen, including foremen, who are 
members of the union in good standing. 


Hours: 8 per shift, 5 days or nights a 
week, a 40-hour week. Employees shall not 
be required to work less than a full shift 
in any day or night, except in case of 
emergency. Overtime: time and _ one-half 
shall be paid for the first 3 hours and double 
time thereafter for work in excess of the 
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regular hours and on the regular off-day or 
off-night; triple time will be paid for work 
on 7 specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service 5 days, after 2 years’ service 10 days; 
employees with less than one year’s service 
shall receive one-half day, or pay in lieu 
thereof, for each 25 days worked. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen, 
for day work $1.65, for night work $1.893; 
apprentices—from 31 per cent of journey- 
men’s rate during first 6 months to 84 per 
cent during twelfth 6 months. Employees 
who lose situations by reason of a consolida- 
tion or merger shall be entitled to 2 weeks’ 
severance pay at their regular rate. 

Apprentices may be employed in_ the 
following ratio: for the first 2 journeymen 
one apprentice; for each additional 5 
journeymen one apprentice; when 4 appren- 
tices are employed an additional one may 
be employed for each 10 journeymen. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes and seniority rights. 


MontTREAL, P.Q—THE EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF MONTREAL INC. AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN 
AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION OF NORTH 
AMERICA, Loca. 52. 


Agreement to be in effect from the first 
full payroll period following December 1, 
1950, to the last full payroll period preceding 
December 1, 1951, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. This agreement 
is similar to the one between the Employing 
Printers’ Association of Montreal Ine. and 
the International Typographical Union, 
summarized above. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 


pressmen $1.65, two-colour pressmen, per- 
fecting pressmen $1.80, rotary pressmen 
$1.85, two-colour rotary pressmen_ $1.90, 
pre-make ready journeymen $1.80; multiple 
colour rotary, Ist pressmen $2.10, 2nd 
pressmen $2; plater pressmen $1.45, rotary, 
perfecting and two-colour press assistant 
pressmen $1.45, apprentice pressmen and 
assistants $1.40; apprentices—from 31 per 


cent of journeymen’s rate during first 6 
months to 78 per cent during eighth 6 
months, thereafter the equivalent of the 
full assistants scale of wages. Each succeed- 
ing year for 3 years an apprentice pressman 
shall receive an increase of one-quarter of 
the difference between the assistant’s rate 
of wages and the journeyman pressman’s 
scale until the full pressman’s rate of wages 
is reached. 

Night shift differential: for night work 
journeymen and assistants shall be paid 15 
per cent over the day rate. 


MOontrREAL, P.Q.—THE EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF MONTREAL INC. AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOooK- 
BINDERS, LOCAL 91. 


Agreement to be in effect from the first 
full payroll period following December 1, 
1950, to the last full payroll period preceding 
December 1, 1951. and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. This agreement 
is similar to the one between the Employing 
Printers’ Association of Montreal Inc. and 


The International Typographical Union, 
summarized above. 
Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 


$1.65 for day work, plus 15 per cent for 
night work; journeywomen 824 cents for day 
work, plus 15 per cent for night work; 


apprentices, male—from 31 per cent of 
journeymen’s rates during first 6 months to 
84 per cent during twelfth 6 months; female 
—from 45 cents during first 6 months to 70 
cents during sixth 6 months, full journey- 
women’s scale thereafter. 


MontTREAL, P.Q.—Various PRINTING ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS (TYPOGRAPHICAL, PRESS AND 
BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENTS) AND LE 
CoNSEIL SYNDICAL DES METIERS DE 
L’IMPRIMERIE INC. 


The effective dates of the agreements vary, 
but they are all to be in effect for the period 
of one year and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The employers 
agree to give preference of employment to 
members of the union. The union grants 
the employers, parties to this agreement, the 
right to use the union label. 


Check-off: the employers agree to deduct 
monthly union dues from the pay of 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union. 


Hours: 8 per shift, the first 5 days or 
nights of a week, a 40-hour week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for the first 3 hours in 
excess of the regular hours per day or week, 
double time thereafter and for work on 
Sunday and on 8 specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service 5 days, after 2 years’ service 7 days 
and after 3 years’ service 10 days; employees 
with less than one year’s service will be 
granted one-half day for each 25 days 
worked. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
compositors, machine keyboard operators, 
journeymen pressmen (cylinder) $1.60; 
assistant pressmen (cylinder) $1.32, feeders 
(eylinder) $1.14, pressmen on platen presses 
(automatic or hand fed) $1.40, feeders 
(platen presses), pressmen on rotary presses 
$1.80; assistant pressmen and _ feeders 
(rotary) $1.40, pressmen on 2-colour presses 
$1.75, assistant pressmen and feeders (2 
colour) $1.40, journeymen bookbinders $1.60, 
experienced bookbinding girls 80 cents, 
journeymen castermen $1.60, caster runners, 
first 6 months 50 cents, second 6 months 61 
cents. Apprentices, all departments—from 
50 cents during the first 6 months to $1.34 
during twelfth 6 months, female, book- 
binding—from 50 cents during first 6 months 
to 75 cents during sixth 6 months. 

Night shift differential: for night work 
employees shall be paid 15 per cent over the 
day rates. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


MontTrREAL,, P.Q., OTTawa, TORONTO, 
HAMILTON AND LONDON, ONT.—THE 
CANADIAN LITHOGRAPHERS ASSOCIATION 
AND THE AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS 
or AMERICA, LOCALS 27, 40, 12, 42 AND 
47, RESPECTIVELY. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
12, 1951, to December 31, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
Preference in employment to those who have 
previous experience or training according 
to the standards generally recognized in the 
lithographing industry will be encouraged. 

Hours: 8 per shift, Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time 
and one-half for the first 3 hours in each 
day, double time thereafter and for work 
on Saturdays (except when part of a regular 


scheduled night shift) and Sundays, and 
triple time for work on 8 specified paid 
holidays. 
Vacations with pay: 2 weeks 
after one year’s continuous service. 
Minimum hourly wage rates: art depart- 


annually 





ment—artists (reproducers only) $1.94, 
engravers and letterers on drug label work 
$1.55, poster (crayon) $2.05, poster 


(letterers) $1.76, process (colour correctors) 
$2.19; camera department—camera oper- 
ators $1.46 and $1.94, projection machine 
operators $1.94; plate making department— 
stone polishers $1.42, other classifications 
$1.94; plate grainers (up to plate size 
44 x 64) $1.42 to $1.80; press department 
—multicopying machine operator, first year 
$1.32, thereafter $1.48; journeymen press- 
men $1.48 to $2.57, depending on size and 
type of presses and the number of colours; 
feeder and feeder operators, first year $1.04 
to $1.14, second year $1.13 to $1.32, there- 
after $1.21 to $1.52: on 4-colour, sheet fed 
press 36 x 48 or over, first feeder operator 
$1.69, second feeder operator $1.57; litho- 
graphic press helpers, employed before 
January 1, 1951, 84 to 96 cents, employed 
after December 31, 1950, 70 to 80 cents. 
For new employees engaged as apprentices 
the minimum starting rate is 70 cents with 
an increase every 6 months until journey- 
men’s rate is reached. The above rates are 
approximately 7-5 per cent higher than the 
previous rates with the exception of the 
rates for lithographic press helpers, engaged 
after December 31, 1950, and the minimum 
starting rate for apprentices; these rates are 
reduced 8 or 9 cents per hour. Employees 
below normal physical fitness may be granted 
permission to work at wages lower than the 
above. 

Night shift differential: employees work- 
ing on a night shift are to be paid at a 
rate 15 per cent higher than the day rate; 
only one shift shall be deemed the day shift, 
all others are night shifts. 


Apprentices: the ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen is fixed; in no case shall there 
be more than one apprentice in any depart- 
ment with less than 7 journeymen. The 
apprenticeship period is 5 years except in 
the press room, where it is 4 years; how- 
ever, in the press department an apprentice 
must serve as a feeder before taking charge 
of a press. His apprenticeship commences 
only from the time he takes charge of a 
press. 

Welfare plan: the welfare plan as presently 
established (L.G., May, 1950, p. 691) shall 
be maintained for the lifetime of this agree- 
ment. Additional benefits for employees 
only will be provided by the employers under 
a Medical Expense Reimbursement Plan, 
such additional benefits to be effective as 
from January 15, 1951. 


Metal Products 


MontrEAL, P.Q. Toronto AND LONDON, ONT. 
—GENERAL STEEL WARES LIMITED AND 
THE UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
LOcALS 2847, 1111, 2771 AND 3368. 


Agreement signed February 15, 1951, to 
be in effect until June 30, 1952, and there- 
after save that from May 10, 1952, to May 
30, 1952, or in any subsequent year, either 
party may, by notice to the other, terminate 
any provision or propose an amendment of, 
or substitution for, or addition to any pro- 
vision in the agreement. 
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Union security: all permanent employees 
shall become and remain members of the 
union as a condition of employment. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
from the pay of any employee who so 
authorizes the sum of 50 cents each week 
as union dues and to remit same to the 
union. 

Hours of work and overtime: time and 
one-half shall be paid for work in excess of 
the stipulated hours per day or per night; 
double time will be paid to permanent 
employees for work on 8 specified paid 
holidays. Rest and wash-up periods: all 
employees shall have one 10-minute rest 
period and one 5-minute wash-up period 
during each full shift. 

Vacations with pay: one week to 
employees with one year’s seniority, 2 weeks 
to employees with 3 years’ seniority and 3 
weeks to employees with 25 years’ seniority; 
employees with less than one year’s seniority 
shall receive vacations with pay in propor- 
tion to their length of service. 

Wage rates: all hourly rates are to be 
increased 6 cents per hour as of the date of 
the agreement and a further 5 cents per 
hour incerase is to be made July 1, 1951. 
Piece work rates are to be increased on 
average to equal the increase in the hourly 
rates, the exact increases to be worked out 
by the union, having regard to existing 
inequalities. 

Hscalator clause: during the life of this 
agreement, a cost-of-living bonus of one cent 
an hour shall be paid for every 1-3 points 
the cost-of-living index, as published in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, is higher than 172-5. Such 
bonus will be effective with the first pay 
period following publication of the index. 
(This is a new clause.) 

Off-shift differential: all employees working 
on shifts other than the regular day shift 
shall be paid a bonus of 5 cents per hour 
above the regular rates. 

Seniority shall, except in special cases, be 
on a departmental or occupational basis; 
male and female employees shall be carried 
on separate non-interchangeable lists except 
where they are engaged on the same type 
of work. Seniority among female employees 
shall apply only to single women except 
where the employee is dependent on her own 
earnings. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the safety and health of employees. 


Vicror1a, B.C—CrrRTAIN AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS AND AUTOMOTIVE MAINTENANCE 
Workers’ Union, Locat 151. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
1, 1951, to January 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., June, 1950, 
p. 870), with the following changes and 
additions :— 

Vacations with pay: this agreement pro- 
vides that “employees third annual and 
subsequent holidays shall be two weeks with 
pay”. Previous agreement provided that 
vacations with pay were to conform to the 
B.C. Holidays With Pay Act. 

Escalator clause: a cost-of-living plan shall 
be adopted and shall be effective when the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ monthly 
index rises above the December, 1950, figure 
of 171-1. The bonus shall be computed on 
the basis of 25 cents per week for each rise 
of one point in the index. Adjustments in 
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the wage scale will only be made as the 
index passes 5-point intervals, up and down, 
above 171:1. 

Hourly wage rates are increased 8 to 17 
cents and are now as follows: journeymen— 
all trades $1.45, mechanic’s helper 91 cents 
to $1.24, lubrication 87 cents to $1.11, 
washers 86 cents to $1.06, janitors 85 cents, 
service station attendants 87 cents to $1.11; 
service salesmen (per week) $50.27 to 
$62.37, parts men (per week) $31.46 to 
$57.20. The above rates include the cost- 
of-living bonus. 


Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals. ete. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—THE SOVEREIGN POoTTERS 
LIMITED AND NATIONAL UNION OF 
PoTrterRY WorKERS, LocaL 4 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
1, 1950, to June 30, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect (L.G., Jan., 1950; p. 74), with the 
following changes and additions:— 


Hours are reduced to 8 per day, 5 days 
a week, a 40-hour week (previously 9 per 
day, 5 days a week or, in certain cases, 8 
per shift, 6 shifts a week). 

Hourly wage rates are unchanged, but a 
Profit Sharing Plan is agreed upon in lieu 
of any wage increases during the period of 
the agreement. According to the plan, the 
basis of determination of the profits shall 
be the net profit before federal and pro- 
vincial corporate income taxes, but after all 
other normal charges, are deducted. The 
company shall first deduct from such net 
profits a sum equivalent to 5 per cent of 
its capital employed in the business at the 
beginning of the year. One-half of the 
balance shall be shared; all employees of 
the company “shall share equally in the 
proceeds on the basis of the relationship 
of the hours worked by each employee to 
the total hours worked by all employees.” 
Losses in any fiscal year shall not be 
carried forward in determining the follow- 
ing year’s net profit. 


Toronto, ONT.—REXALL DrvuG CoMPANY 
LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL 
WorKERS UNION, LOCAL 279. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
11, 1950, to December 10, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., April, 1950, 
p. 515), with the following changes and 
additions :— 

Union security: a union shop clause has 
been added providing that all present 
employees who are not members of the union 
shall, as a condition of continued employ- 
ment, join the union within 30 days after 
the effective date of the agreement. (The 
previous agreement provided for a union 
shop for new employees only, with mainten- 
ance of membership for all.) 

Vacations with pay: 2 weeks are now 
granted after 3 years’ service instead of 
after 4, as previously. The provisions of 1 
week after 1 year’s service and 3 weeks after 
25 years’ service are unchanged. 

Wages: the previous hourly wage rates 
only are increased by 84 cents per hour. 
Immediate measures will be started by the 
company to convert all possible finishing 
operations now on the hour-time basis to 
the piece-work basis. : 


Escalator clause (new): if, on June 10. 
1951, or thereafter the official cost-of-living 
index has risen at Jeast 6 points above the 
stated official index published during the 
month of December, 1950, one cent per hour 
shall be added to the hourly wage rate only 
of all employees for each full one and one- 
half points rise in the index, such increase 
to become effective on the Monday following 
the date of publishing of the applicable 
official cost-of-living index. 


Construction 


NIAGARA F'ALLS, OntT.—-THE Hypro-ELecrric 
POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO (SIR 
ADAM Breck NIAGARA GENERATING 
STaTIon -No. 2) AND THE NIAGARA 
DEVELOPMENT ALLIED CoUNCIL, A.F. oF 
L., Compristnc SEVENTEEN INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNIONS. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 4, 
1951, until the completion of the project, 
provided, however, that on March 1 of each 
succeeding year the wage rates shall be 
subject to review at the instance of either 
party on 30 days’ notice prior to the relevant 
March 1. 

Union security: all employees under this 
agreement shall, as a condition of employ- 
ment, be members of, or secure membership 
in, a member union and maintain such 
membership in good standing. No employee 
is required to join more than one member 
union. Questions of jurisdiction shall be 
adjusted in conformity with the regulations 
of the American Federation of Labour. 
Kmployees secured through sources other 
than the union must, within 15 days from 
the date of engagement, apply for member- 
ship in the appropriate member union. 

Check-off: a check-off system for initiation 
fees and union dues shall be instituted and 
made operative for the lifetime of this agree- 
ment, deductions under it shall commence 
on submission by the union of a standard 
check-off authorization. In the event of a 
transfer from the project to another con- 
struction project of the employer, a member 
employee’s check-off shall continue for a 
period of 3 months. 

Hours: 9 per day Monday through 
Thursday, 8 on Friday, a 44-hour week, 
except for camp staffs whose hours on duty 
shall be 8 per day, 6 days per week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of above hours and double time 
for work on Sundays and on 8 specified 
holidays. In the event that it should be 
decided to work in tunnel operations three 
8-hour shifts, 6 days per week, 44 hours shall 
be worked at straight time and the remainder 
at time and one-half. 

Vacation allowances: vacation credits shall 
be 4 per cent of earnings. The 2 parties 
shall, before December 1, 1951, examine the 
question of the method of granting vacations, 
including the possibility of a shut-down 
during the Christmas season. 

TTourly wage rates for certain classes: 
electrical workers, plumber, steamfitter, pipe- 
fitter and pipe welder, sheet metal workers, 
terrazzo mechanics, tile setters $1.75; boiler- 
makers (repair work), carpenters, iron 
workers, welders (certified), blacksmith and 
drill sharpener, linemen, cribmen_ $1.70; 
asbestos mechanics $1.65; engineers $1.15 to 
$1.75; cement masons on buildings $1.45; 
cement finishers, firemen, roofers $1.15; 
machinists $1.55 and $1.70; truck drivers 
$1.15 and $1.25; tunnel workers, miners and 


drillers $1.35, muckers $1.10 (plus incentive 
5 to 10 cents); powdermen $1.25; conveyor 
men $1.10; unskilled labourers (minimum 
rate) $1 (plus incentive 5 to 10 cents). The 
rates for the Commission’s regular employees 
who are members of the union shall be the 
rates as set forth above less an amount not 
in excess of 6 per cent. Tunnel workers, 
except where listed, shall be paid 10 cents 
per hour extra. Truck drivers who regularly 
work both above and below ground will be 
paid 5 cents per hour extra. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Water Transport 


SAINT JOHN, N.B.— Tue NATIONAL HARBOURS 
Board AND THE NATIONAL HARBOURS 
Boarp EMPpLoyYEES FEDERAL UNION 
NO. 24° (TLC). 

Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1950, to October 31, 1951, and thereafter 
until either party gives 2 months’ notice 
for revision or termination. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week; for 
stationary firemen 8 per day, 6 days a week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular assigned hours and double 
time for work on Sunday (or the alternative 
day of rest) and on 7 specified paid holidays, 
provided, however, that any employee may, 
at the option of the port manager, when 
required to work on a paid holiday, be paid 
at regular rates for normal hours worked 
and shall be allowed, in addition, vacation 
leave with pay of one day for each day of 
normal hours worked. Watchmen shall be 
paid at straight time rate for all hours 
worked. Employees who are required to 
work 8 consecutive hours will be allowed 20 
minutes for lunch without deduction of pay. 

Vacations with pay: for each of the ‘first 
3 years of service, after last entry into 
harbour service, 4 day per month worked 
in each such year, for the 4th and 5th years 
of service ? days per month in each year 
and for the 6th and subsequent years one 
day per month worked in each such year. 
Vacation leave credit will accrue but no 
vacation will be granted in the first 6 months 
of service. 

The above provisions regarding hours of 
work, overtime, paid holidays and vacations 
with pay do not apply to salaried employees. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
maintenance and operation—carpenter, elec- 
trician, fitter (steam) $1.13; painter $1.05, 
blacksmith $1.02; fire equipment inspector, 
rigger $1; fireman (stationary) motorboat 
operator, timberman 95 cents; utility man, 
waterman 90 cents; labourer 85 cents, 
watchmen 80 cents: floating crane—operator 
$1.20; signalmen $1, deckhand, fireman 95 
cents; locomotive crane—operator $1.23, 
firemen $1, coal tender 95 cents; patrolmen 
$173 to $183 (per month). 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Service 


Public Administraiion 
SASKATOON, SASK.—THE CriTy oF SASKATOOV 
AND THE FIREFIGHTERS’ UNION, LOCAL 80. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1951, to March 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year unless terminated in 
accordance with the provisions of the Trade 
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Union Act or the following provision: if the 
January 1, 1952, cost-of-living index is 173-8 
points or greater, the union may re-open the 
agreement, if it is 167-6 or below, the city 
may re-open it at that date. 

Statutory holidays are recognized for non- 
firefighting employees. Firemen, lieutenants 
and captains shall be paid 4 days’ wages 
and, in addition, they are to receive 4 days’ 
time off in lieu of 8 statutory holidays. 

Vacations with pay: all employees shall be 
entitled to 21 days per year after com- 
pleting one year of service. 

Sick pay: employees shall be allowed sick 
pay at the regular rate for a reasonable 
length of time, subject to the discretion of 
the city commissioner. 

Monthly wage rates: firemen $150 to $210, 
lieutenant $220, captain $235, chief fire 
inspector $240, fire inspector $220; motor 
mechanic, maintenance man $235; fire and 
police alarm superintendent $250, assistant 
$220. In addition to the above wages all 
employees shall receive any special cost-of- 
living bonus which the city council may 
grant to civic employees for the period 
January 1, 1951 to March 31, 1951. 

Seniority: the promotion of all employees 
shall be based on record, seniority and 
written and oral examinations, with the 
greatest emphasis on efficiency. No officer 
or man in the fire department shall be 
promoted after he has reached the age of 
57 years except with the approval of the 
city council. 

Provision is made for superannuation and 
grievance procedure. 


VANCOUVER, B.C——THE Board oF POLICE 
COMMISSIONERS AND Criry POLICEMEN’S 
FrepERAL LABouR UNION, LocAL 12 
CRG). 

Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1951,to>Pebruary..29,..1952. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: employees will be allowed 
time off for attendance at court. Straight 
time off will be allowed for an extended 
tour of police duty up to 2 hours and for 
7 specified holidays; time and one-half will 
be allowed for any time in excess of 10 
hours’ regular police work and for ordinary 


call outs of one day. Straight time pay will 
be allowed for all time in excess of regular 
detailed working hours for strike duty or 
civil disturbance, provided, however, that a 
minimum of 20 men are involved for at least 
2 hours. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service employees will be granted 16 
days annual leave and after 15 years’ con- 
tinuous service or after attaining the rank 
of sergeant or detective 23 days. The above 
periods shall be the maximum leave granted 
irrespective of the number of weekly leave 
periods that fall during such periods of 
annual leave. Employees who join _ the 
service prior to August 1 in any year shall 
be entitled to 7 days’ annual leave for the 
eurrent year. 

Monthly wage rates: constable, first class 
$281, second class $258, third class $230 
probationer $202 and $213; detective, patrol 
sergeant $309; detective sergeant $337; 
policewoman or matron, first class $241, 
second class $218, third class $196, proba- 
tioner $168 and $179. Constables assigned 
to prowler squad duty shall receive an 
increment of $8 per month while assigned 
to such duties. 

Uniforms shall be provided by the employer 
for all uniformed officers. Detectives and 
plain clothes constables shall be granted a 
cash allowance in lieu of the uniform. 

All members of the force shall be pro- 
vided with free street-car passes so long as 
the B.C. Electric Railway Company agrees 
to continue the present arrangement to that 
effect. 

All police officers shall be covered by the 
type of accident and sickness policy presently 
in force, paying compensation at the rate of 
$30 per week. When an employee is injured 
while on duty the city shall receive his 
compensation cheque and pay him his full 
wages. All employees who so wish may be 
covered by the Credit Unions and Co- 
operatives Health Services Society and the 
city will contribute to the premium $2.50 
per month in the case of a man with 
dependents and $1.25 in the case of a man 
without dependents. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
grievances and seniority rights. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
amendment of 19 agreements. In addition 
to those summarized below, they include: 
the amendment of the agreements for 
grocers and butchers at Sherbrooke, for 
retail stores at Richmond and Melbourne 
and at Windsor and for tannery employees 
in the province gazetted March 24; for 


*JIn Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement 
which concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain district 
on all employers and employees in the trade or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice of 
such application is published and 30 days are 
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iron oxide miners at Red Mill and for 
funeral undertakers at Montreal in the 
issue of March 31, and for barbers at 
Montreal in the issue of April 21. 

A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for the building trades at 
Drummond, Arthabaska and Nicolet was 
gazetted March 24; requests for the amend- 
ment of the agreements for garages and 


allowed for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, with or without. changes as _ considered 
advisable by the Minister. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced by a 
jomt committee of the parties. References to the 
summary of this Act and to amendments to it are 
given in the Lasour Gazette, January, 1949, page 65. 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legislation 
have been noted in the Lasour Gazetre monthly 
since June 1934. 


service stations and for the ornamental iron 
and. bronze industry at Montreal, for 
barbers and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe 
and at Chicoutimi, and for tannery 
employees in the province were published 
April 7. Requests for the amendment of 
the agreements for the handbag manufac- 
turing industry in the province, for barbers 
and hairdressers at Hull, and for plumbers 
at Montreal were gazetted April 14. 
Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for garage and _ service station 
employees and for the building trades 
at Quebec, for the building trades at 
Drummond, Arthabaska and Nicolet and at 
Sherbrooke were published in the issue of 
April 21. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving and extending the term of the 
levy of assessments on the parties to 
certain agreements and others approving 
special by-laws of certain joint committees. 


Manufacturing 


Textiles and Clothing 
MEN’s AND Boys’ CLorHINe INDUSTRY, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated April 12, and 
gazetted April 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aue lots, po 11/40) Septs(p- .13069.0ct, 
p. 1474: April, 1949, p. 450, June, p. 735; 
Nov., 1950, p. 1903, and previous issues). 

Cost-of-living bonus: all employers. shall 
pay to their employees a cost-of-living bonus 
of 283 cents per hour (previously 184 cents 
per hour) with the following exceptions— 
employers who pay a sum equal to 33 cents 
per hour for each regular and overtime hour 
worked by their employees into a social 
welfare plan shall only be required to pay 
a cost-of-living bonus of 25 cents per hour; 
employers in the odd pants and sportswear 
industry producing, in an amount exceeding 
25 per cent of their total production gar- 
ments not covered by this agreement, shall 
pay to their employees a cost-of-living bonus 
of 20 cents per hour; employers manufac- 
turing children’s sportswear and children’s 
clothing, and girls’ clothing (up to 14 years 
inclusive) shall pay a bonus of 174 cents 
per hour; for apprentices with no previous 
experience in this industry engaged after 
the effective date of this amendment the 
cost-of-living bonus herein provided may be 
reduced by 73 cents per hour for a period 
of 13 weeks, thereafter they shall receive 
the full bonus; for apprentices hired prior 
to the date of this amendment and engaged 
by employers who by a collective labour 
agreement with the union representing such 
employees, has agreed to give a second week’s 
vacation with pay, to all employees with 
less than 2 years of service, the cost-of-living 
bonus herein provided may be reduced by 
74 cents per hour until said apprentices have 
completed 13 weeks of service. Manufac- 
turers operating within the limits of the city 
of Quebec shall pay a cost-of-living bonus of 
26 cents per hour instead of the general 
bonus of 283 cents per hour. Manufac- 
turers who contracted for military uniforms 
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on a lump sum basis for the account of the 
Federal Government and whose tenders have 
been accepted prior to February 24, 1951, 
shall continue to pay a cost-of-living bonus 
of 184 cents per hour; however, from 
August 31, 1951, the general cost-of-living 
bonus shall be paid on such contracts. 


Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated March 28, 
and gazetted April 7, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1946, p. 1250, Dec., p. 1772; March, 
1947, p. 369, April, p. 543, Deec., p. 1803: 
May, 1948, p. 486; May, 1949, p. 604). 

Minimum hourly wage rates: the new 
ranges of minimum wage rates to be in effect 
from April 1, 1951, are shown in the 
table on page 828. (The minimum rates 
for journeymen compositors, journeymen 
keyboard machine operators, proof readers, 
castermen, journeymen bookbinders and oper- 
ators on machines (bookbinding) are 15 
cents per hour higher than those formerly 
in effect in zone I, 12 cents higher in zone II 
and 10 cents higher in zone III; rates for 
journeymen pressmen represent increases 
ranging from 9 to 17 cents per hour in the 
3 zones and for assistant pressmen and 
feeders from 7 to 13 cents per hour; other 
classifications benefit by increases ranging 
from 2 to 13 cents per hour in all zones.) 

Provisions governing apprenticeship regu- 
lations are included in this amendment. 


Metal Products 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE WORKERS, 
MONTREAL, THREE RIVERS AND SHER- 
RROOKE DISTRICTS. 


An Order in Council, dated March 22, 
and gazetted March 31, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (LG., 
Pehbealeole piZ33)\- 

Territorial jurisdiction: the area affected 
by this agreement which formerly comprised 
Montreal and district only is now extended 
and comprises: zone I—the Island of Mont- 
real, Ile Bizard, the counties of Terre- 
bonne, Laval, Deux-Montagnes, Argenteuil, 
Soulanges, Vaudreuil, Beauharnois, Chateau- 
guay, Laprairie, Chambly, St. Jean, and 
Iberville; zone II—the counties of Three 
Rivers, St. Maurice, Champlain, Maskinonge, 
Nicolet, Yamaska, lLaviolette, Berthier, 
Drummond, Arthabaska, Portneuf, Joliette, 
L’Assomption, Montcalm, Rouville, St. 
Hyacinthe and Sherbrooke. 

Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I 
remain unchanged at $1.25 for mechanics 
and erector, $1.12 for fitter and blacksmith, 
$1 for helper (shop and field); in zone II 
the new minimum wage rates are: mechanics 
$1, fitter, blacksmith 90 cents per hour; 
helper (shop or field) 80 cents. 

The present agreement does not govern 
erection work in zone II nor does it apply 
to employers and employees in zone II 
executing contracts signed prior to January 
1, 19812 


Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


GLASS PROCESSING INDUSTRY, QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated April 12, and 
gazetted April 21, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Oct., 1950, p. 1679). This amendment to be 
in effect from February 1, 1951. 
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MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES (DAY WORK) FOR JOB PRINTING TRADES, 
MONTREAL ISLAND AND WITHIN 100 MILES OF IT IN THE 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
































—— Zone I Zone II Zone III 
7 a) a § § § 
Composing Room 

Journeyman compositor, journeyman machine keyboard operator, proof 

WeGAee ELT co itth RA | LANA a Ober 8 AG soe oipgudeane onaBCuN ed: 1.55 1.27 1.15 
Gaster Tunneirer atic ne ee ee Sl ep RECUR et RB ee oh 48— .7 41— .62 .38— .59 

Press Room 
Journeyman pressman (rotary presses, flat bed, cylinder presses, etc.)....| 1.55—1.72 1.27—1.33 1.15—1. 26 
Assistant pressman and feeders for above presses......-..+---- Peas eee 1.10—1.33 .88—1.05 .82— .99 
Journeyman pressman (platen presses and multicopying machines)....... 1.33 1.05 .99 
Beeder on-above press@Sac cc oe sete oe stata ts is eierate = et otay a) ave tier -Neceetelasreiai-1 1.02 83 Affe 
Bookbinding and Finishing Department 

Journeyman bookbinder and operators on machines..........-.-++-+-++++- 1.55 1.27 VN) 
Paper trimmers and choppers.......... NORE re eA oe goa rahe 1.04 83 ale 
Female help (and males when replacing females) on hand operations; 

feeding (ruling, folding and stamping machines); operating stitching 

machines, sewing machines, numbering machines, punching machines, oh oi 

CEC AM CLM ca brckreesse gL ODOT DEVINE dean ar certs a ee at ee : : : 
Apprentices: (emale). wc a. cyer ie eae ee eal ciee FEE ica, CR Roe A Ad .45— .70 .A1— .62 .37— .56 

All Departments 
Apprentices (male). en.<. at < «61+ us opr span sol eplbeiios eh ee seat 48—1.31 .41—1.05 .38— .99 
Elelper. Gale) mnskilled 0%. 00-0. cen ced Me eng oie emg sre isos te te eF iadegelaa iat 48— 59 .41— 51 .38— .48 
Overtime provisions which provide double Construction 


time for work on 3 specified paid holidays 
are extended to include St. Jean Baptiste 
Day. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: the minimum 
wage scale previously in effect has been 
revised and instead of showing minimum and 
maximum rates only. it is now divided into 
2 parts and the occupations are grouped as 
follows: part 1: setters class “A’”—$1.03 per 
hour, class “B”’—91 cents, class “C”—75 
cents, first year 65 cents; bevellers, silverers, 
cutters class ‘“‘A’’-—$1 per hour, class “B’— 
88 cents, class “C”’—75 cents, first year 65 
cents: in /parte2:)(no aclass: “TASa2 iseratch 
polishers, spinners, examiners, buffers, belt 
workers, frosters, sand polishers and 
draughtsmen class “B’—83 cents, class “C” 
—70 cents, first year 60 cents; silverers’ 
helpers. spray painter class “B”’—76 cents, 
class “C’—65 cents, first year 55 cents; 
shippers (full time) class “B’—93 cents, 
class "77 cents, first year 65 cents; 
packer class “B’—81 cents, class “C’—70 
cents, first year 60 cents; truck drivers 
class “B”’—86 cents, class “C”—72 cents, 
first year 60 cents: warehousemen’s and 
setters’ helpers class “B’—78 cents, class 
“C” 68. cents, .firet year 60 cents.’ The 
progression of employees to a higher classi- 
fication is determined in part I by the 
apprenticeship periods completed and length 
of experience in their trade and in part 2 
by the length of experience in their trade 
or occupation. (The minimum rates shown 
above in part 1 for class “A” employees is 
10 cents per hour higher than the maximum 
range previously in effect and 6 cents higher 
in part 2 for class ‘‘B”’ employees; rates 
shown for first year employees in parts 1 
and 2 are similar to the rates previously 
in effect and formerly indicated as the 
minimum range.) 


(oil 
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BuILDING TRADES, HULL. 


An Order in Council, dated March 7, and 
gazetted March 24 extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(LG. alan. 1950, p78, Aprile Dali Nove 
p. 1905; Jan., 1951, p. 64, March, p. 358) to 
November 12, 1951. 


Another Order in Council, dated April 12, 
and gazetted April 21, further amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry. 

Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I: 
rates for bricklayers, masons are increased 
from $1.55 to $1.70 per hour; painters from 
$1.10 to $1.22; common labourers until 
May 1, 1951, 85 cents (an increase of 10 
cents), after May 1, 1951, 90 cents per hour. 
All urgent or special work which cannot be 
done during the daily working period may 
be carried out at any other time of the day, 
subject to notice to Parity Committee. This 
work is payable at regular rates plus 10 
cents per hour. but the employees shall not 
work during the day. 


BuILpING TRADES, THREE RIVERS. 


An Order in Council, dated March 7, and 
gazetted March 24, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Mareh, 1947... ps. 310 qdN0Vie DewlG6liu Jans 
1948, p. 51, Aug., p. 873; Sept., 1949, p. 
1116.5 Febs01950,-p..209;.Nov5 0. 1905-Cand. 
previous issues). 

Minimum hourly wage rates: in accordance 
with a cost-of-living wage adjustment pro- 
vided for in a previous amendment (L.G., 
Nov.. 1950, p. 1906) the minimum rates for 
all employees of zone I governed by this 


-agreement, with the exception of appren- 


tices, are inereased by 5 cents per hour 
effective from September 25, 1950, inclusive. 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated March 28, and 
gazetted April 7, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., June, 1950, p. 874, Oct., p. 1679, Nov., 
p. 1904; Dec., p. 2067, Feb., 1951, p. 233) to 
June 1, 1951. 


BUILDING TRADES, JOLIETTE. 


An Order in Council, dated April 4, and 
gazetted April 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug, 1947;0p. 1175; June, 1948, -p. 620: 
June, 1949, p. 736; July, 1950, p. 1053, Nov., 
p. 1905, and previous issues) . 

Minimum hourly wage rates for selected 
classifications: bricklayer, sprinkler fitter, 
$1.25 per hour in zones I and II; carpenter- 
joiner, asbestos coverer, pipe insulation 
mechanic, roofer (slate, tile), roofer (com- 
position, sand, gravel, asphalt), millwright, 
tile, asphalt and terrazzo layer, marble 
layer, pipe welder (acetylene and electricity) 
and rigger (hand and machine) $1.25 in 
zone I, $1.15 in zone II; electrician $1.30 
in zone I, $1.25 in zone II; tinsmith, roofer, 
sheet metal worker (shop or job), plumber, 
steamfitter, pipe mechanic, oil burner mech- 
anic $1.25 in zone I, $1.20 in zone II; power 
shovel operator $1.30 in zone I, $1.20 in 
zone II; cement finisher, blacksmith (on 
job), drill operator and blaster $1.20 in 
zone I, $1.15 in zone II; tractor operator, 
lather (metal or composition), reinforcing 
steel erector $1.10 in zones I and II; painter 
and decorator, pile driver (wood or con- 
erete) $1.10 in zone I, $1 in zone II; bull- 
dozer operator, grader operator, roller oper- 
ator $1.05 in zones I and II; fireman (con- 
struction) compressor operator $1.05 in 
zone I, $1 in zone II; lather (wood) $1 in 
zone I, 95 cents in zone II; truck driver 
95 cents in zone I, 85 cents in zone II; 
machinist, labourer (brick, block, mortar, 
etc.) 95 cents in zone I, 90 cents in zone 
II; labourer (common), boilerman 85 cents 
in zone I, 80 cents in zone II; watchmen 
employed also as fireman and required to 
hold a fourth class certificate, boiler fire- 
man required to hold fourth class certificate 
93 cents in zone I, 83 cents in zone II; 
watchmen on the job (night or day) 65 cents 
in zones I and II; asphalt raker 85 cents in 
zone I, 75 cents in zone II. Foremen in 
charge of a group of 3 or more men ghall 
be paid 10 cents per hour more than the 
rate established for the trade concerned. 
Minimum rates for those apprentices to 
trades requiring an apprenticeship period of 
4 years range from 70 cents per hour in the 
first year to 95 cents in the fourth year in 
zone I, 65 cents to 90 cents in zone II; 
rates for apprentices to trades requiring an 
apprenticeship period of 3 years (includes 
apprentice bricklayers) range from 65 cents 
in first year to $1 in third year in zone I, 
60 cents to $1 in zone II. (The minimum 
rates shown above are from 10 cents to 20 
cents per hour higher than those which were 
formerly in effect.) 

Vacation: employees continuously in the 
service of one employer during the vacation- 
with-pay credit period, May 1 of one year 
to April 30 of next, are entitled to 7 con- 
secutive days vacation. All employers must, 
at the end of each regular pay period, place 
in his employee’s vacation-with-pay stamp 
book vacation-with-pay credit stamps in an 
amount equal to 2 per cent of the gross 
amount of such pay. Vacation-with-pay 
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eredit stamps are redeemable from. the 
Minimum Wage Commission after April 30 
each year. (Provision governing vacation 
with pay is a new one.) , 


BUILDING TRADES, SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated April 4, and 
gazetted April 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov., 1947, p. 1661; Dec., 1948, p. 1421; Feb., 
1949 pr 178; . Reb. 419503) a: 209," Nav. p. 
1905). This agreement shall apply to all 
operations of construction, installation, re- 
building, repair, maintenance, demolishing, 
permanent addings to and moving of build- 
ings, roads, water works, sewers, canals, 
tunnels, bridges, sustaining or ornamentation 
walls; it also covers levelling, earthwork or 
other work subject to the Electricians and 
Electrical Installations Act or digging for 
foundations or similar operations. Road 
operations carried out for any department 
of the Provincial Government already gov- 
erned by the Fair Wage Schedule under 
Order in Council No. 800 of April 24, 1929 
as amended, are not subject to the provisions 
of the present agreement. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
4 hours on Saturday, a 44-hour week; in the 
city of Granby and within a radius of 5 
miles from its limits, 9 hours Monday 
through Thursday, 8 hours on Friday, a 
44-hour week, no work on Saturday. How- 
ever, pipe mechanics, tinsmith-roofers and 
electricians may answer emergency calls. 
(The above hours represent a reduction of 
4 hours per week.) Hours for permanent 
maintenance employees remain unchanged at 
48 per week. 

Minimum hourly and weekly wage rates: 
bricklayer, mason, plasterer, stonecutter $1.35 
in zone I, $1.30 in zone II, $1.25 in zone 
III; mason (foundation rough masonry), tile 
layer $1.25 in zone I, $1.20 in zone II, $1.15 
in zone III; painter, paper hanger, tractor 
and compressor operator, drill operator and 
blaster $1.05 in zone I, $1 in zone II, 95 
cents in zone III; sprayman, electrician, 
stationary or portable steam enginemen 
(cranes and mixers) $1.10 in zone I, $1.05 
in zone II, $1 in zone III; carpenters-joiner, 
pipe mechanic, steamfitter, pipe welder, tin- 
smith or sheet metal worker and roofer $1.15 
in zone I, $1.10 in zone II, $1.05 in zone 
III; steam boiler fireman (fourth class 
certificate), ornamental iron erector, terrazzo 
polisher (dry or wet), floor polisher, fireman 
(power shovel), junior journeymen (first 
year) $1 in zone I, 95 cents in zone II, 90 
cents in zone III; stationary or portable 
gasoline engine operator (mixer and crane), 
truck driver, stationary or portable electric 
machines and crane or mixer operators, 
marble and terrazzo layer 95 cents in zone 
I, 90 cents in zone II, 85 cents in zone III; 
labourer 90 cents in zone I, 85 cents in zone 
II, 80 cents in zone III; night watchmen 
(56 hour week) 60 cents in zone I, 55 cents 
in zone IJ, 50 cents in zone III; black- 
smiths $1.05 in zone I, $1 in zones II and 
III. Rates for apprentice electricians and 
painters range from 60 cents per hour in 
the first vear to 90 cents in the fourth year 
in zone I, 574 cents to 874 cents in zone 
II, 55 cents to 85 cents in zone III; appren- 
tice bricklayers, etc., from 70 cents in the 
first year to $1 in the fourth year in zone 
I, from 65 eents to 95 cents in zone II, from 
60 cents to 90 cents in zone III; apprentice 
carpenters from 65 cents in the first year 
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to 95 cents in fourth year in zone I, from 
624 cents to 923 cents in zone II, from 60 
cents to 90 cents in zone III; apprentice 
pipe mecahnics, steamfitters, pipe welders, 
tinsmith sheet metal workers and roofers 
(excepting those employed in the city of 
Sherbrooke and within a radius of 2 miles 
from its limits) from 60 cents in the first 
year to 75 cents in fourth year in zone I, 
from 574 cents to 72% cents in zone II, from 
55 cents to 70 cents in zone III. (The above 
minimum rates represent an increase of 10 
cents per hour over those previously in 
effect.) Rates for power shovel operator 
$55.20 per week in zones I and II, $50.20 
in zone III and for apprentice pipe mech- 
anics, steamfitters, pipe welders, tinsmith 
sheet metal worker and roofer (in the city 
of Sherbrooke and within a radius of 2 miles 
from its limits) from 55 cents in the first 
year to 70 cents in the fourth year are 
unchanged. The following new classifications 
are added to the wage scale—asphalt raker 
$1.25 in zones I, II and III; asphalt roller 
driver $1.20 in all 3 zones; asphalt raker’s 
helper $1 in all 3 zones; asphalt shoveller 90 
cents in all 3 zones; rigger $1.05 in zones I 
and II, $1 in zone III; grader driver $1.30 
in all 3 zones; shovel operator’s helper $44 
per week in zones I and II, $39.60 in zone 
Ill. Minimum weekly wage rates for per- 
manent maintenance employees are increased 
by $2.40 per week and are as_ follows: 
journeymen $28.80 in zone I, $26.80 in zone 
TI, $24.80 in zone III; labourer $24.80 in 


zone I, $22.80 in zone II and $20.80 in 
zone IIT. 
The above minimum rates include the 


increase of 5 cents per hour made January 
15, 1951, in pursuance of the escalator clause. 


Vacation: employees continuously in the 
service of one employer during the vacation- 
with-pay period (May 1 of one year to April 
30 of next), are entitled to 7 consecutive 
days vacation. Employers must, at the end 
of each pay period, affix in his employee’s 
vacation-with-pay stamp book, stamps in an 
amount equal to 2 per cent of the gross 
amount of such pay. Vacation-with-pay 
credit stamps are redeemable from the 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by 
Provincial Orders in Council 

in Ontario and Alberta 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include five new 
schedules, all summarized below. 


ONTARIO 


Manufacturing 
Textiles and Clothing 


MILLINERY WORKERS, PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

An Order in Council, dated March 15, and 
gazetted March 31, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for millinery workers in 
the Ontario zone, to be in effect from April 
10, 1951, during pleasure. 
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Minimum Wage Commission after April 30 
each year. (Provision governing vacations 
is a new one.) 

Apprenticeship regulations are included in 
this amendment. 

Construction lump sum contracts granted 
and signed before the coming into force of 
the present amendment are not bound by its 
provisions with the exception of that provi- 
sion governing vacations-with-pay. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 
Water Transportation 


FREIGHT HANDLERS (LONGSHOREMEN) 
(INLAND AND COASTAL NAVIGATION), 
MontTREAL HARBOUR. 


An Order in Council, dated March 22, and 
gazetted March 31, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April, 1943, p. 490; June, 1948, p. 621, Nov., 
p. 1249; Dec., 1950, p. 2068) by increasing 
the minimum wage rates to $1.07 per hour 
for work done between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. and 
to $1.12 for work between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m., 
which is an increase of 7 cents per hour. 


Trade 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STORES, RIMOUSKI. 


An Order in Council, dated March 22, and 
gazetted March 31, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
March, 1949. p. 303; March, 1950, p. 346). 

Minimum weekly wage rates to be in effect 
from January 29, 1951: in most cases the 
minimum wage rates for male employees are 
increased by $3 per week and for female 
employees by $1.25 per week. 

Escalator clause: for each variation of 
one point in the cost-of-living index, based 
on 171-1 points, an upward or downward 
readjustment of 35 cents per week for male 
employees and 15 cents per week for female 
employees. This readjustment shall apply 
only after a variation of 3 points in the 
index but there shall be no reduction in 
wages if the federal cost-of-living index does 
not lower to or below the 160-point mark. 





* In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, askatchewan and Alberta— 
legislation provides that following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Mu£nister 
charged with the adminstraton of the Act may him- 
self or through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of em- 
ployers and employees. This conference is for the 
purpose of investigating and considering the con- 
ditions of labour in the industry and of negotiating 
minimum rates of wages and maximum hours of 
work. A schedule of wages and hours of labour 
drawn up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made binding by 
Order in Council in all zones designated by the 
Minister. The Minister may also establish an ad- 
visory committee for every zone to which a schedule 
applies to assist in carryng out the provisions of the 
Act and the regulations. References to the summaries 
of these Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the Lasour Gazerre, April 1950, page 518. 


Hours: 8 per day, a 40-hour week in the 

counties of Halton, Ontario, Peel, Went- 
worth and York; 9 per day, a 45-hour week 
in all other parts of Ontario. 
_ Overtime: time and one-half for work done 
in excess of the regular working periods 
throughout the province but is restricted to 
10 hours overtime per week, during the 2- 
hour period immediately following a regular 
working-day and the 4-hour period between 
8 am. and noon Saturday. This overtime 
may be done only during a 6-week period 
between January 15 to May 15 and between 
July 15 and November 15 all inclusive. 
Overtime work on 3 of 7 specified holidays 
(4 of which are paid holidays after one 
month of service) is payable at the rate of 
double time. No overtime work to be 
performed without a permit from the 
advisory committee. 

Minimum hourly wage rates in counties of 
Halton, Ontario, Peel, Wentworth and York: 
class “A”—hand blockers $1.45 per hour, 
class “B’---blocker and presser (hand and 
machine) $1.34, class “C”—cutters, oper- 
ators $1.30, class “D”’—drapers 93 cents, 
class “E”’—trimmers 74 cents, class “F”— 
general hand 50 cents; in all other parts of 
Ontario: class “A”—hand blockers $1.31 per 
hour, class “B’—blocker and presser $1.23, 
class “C”—cutters, operators $1.17, class “D” 
—drapers 84 cents, class “E”—trimmers 67 
cents, class “F’’—general hands 45 cents. 

The advisory committee is authorized to 
set lower minimum rates for workers who 
perform work included in more than one 
classification of employees, for those workers 
whose work is only partly subject to the 
provisions of this schedule, or for those 
workers who are handicapped. 

Each employer is assessed an amount 
equal to one-half per cent of his payroll and 
each employee one-half per cent of his wages 
to be paid to the advisory committee for 
the enforcement of the schedule. 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, OTTAWA. 

An Order in Council, dated February 15, 
and gazetted March 3, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for carpenters in 
the Ottawa zone, to be in effect from March 
13, 1951, during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Work that cannot be 
performed during regular daily working 
hours may be done at night if an employee 
does not work in excess of 8 hours, this work 
to be known as night work. Work performed 
in 2 or more shifts, if an employee works 
not more than 8 hours in any 24-hour period, 
employee shall be deemed to be employed 
during a regular working-day. Only one shift 
will be known as a day-shift. 

Overtime is payable at double time except 
that 4 hours’ overtime may be added to any 
regular working day at time and one-half. 
Work on Saturday between 8 a.m. and 12 
noon is also payable at time and one-half. 
Except in cases of extreme necessity where 
life or property is in danger or on repairs 
to buildings where the work must be done 
to prevent loss of employment to those 
regularly employed therein. no work shall 
be done on Saturday, Sunday or any (oj its: 
specified holidays without a permit issued 
by the advisory committee. 

Minimum hourly wage $1.30 per 
hour for work during working 


rates: 
regular 


periods and for night work. Employees 
working on night shifts receive 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. (The rate shown above 
is unchanged from that formerly in effect.) 

The advisory committee is authorized to 
fix a lower minimum rate of wages for 
handicapped workers. 


PAINTERS AND DECORATORS, KINGSTON. 


An Order in Council, dated March 29, and 
gazetted April 14, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the painting and 
decorating industry in the Kingston zone, to 
be in effect from April 24, 1951, during 
pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through F'riday, 
a 40-hour week. Work that cannot be 
performed during regular daily hours may 
be done during other hours and this work 
will be known as night work except when 
performed on a job completed in a 20-hour 
period. Employees working 8 hours in any 
24-hour period shall be deemed to be 
employed during a regular working day. No 
employee shall work more than 12 hours in 
any 24-hour period. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
performed during the 7-hour period following 
a regular working day (8 a.m. to 5 p.m.) 
and during the 4-hour period following 8 
hours of night work; double time for all 
other overtime work and for work on 
Saturdays. Sundays and 7 (previously 5) 
specified holidays. No overtime work on 
Labour Day without a permit from the 
advisory committee. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: spray 
painters $1.35, painters and decorators $1.25. 
The advisory committee is authorized to fix 
a lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 


ALBERTA 


Manufacturing 
Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, LETHBRIDGE. 


An Order in Council, dated February 26, 
and gazetted March 15, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the automotive 
repair and gasoline service station industry 
in the Lethbridge zone, to be in effect from 
March 25, 1951, for a period of 12 months, 
thereafter during pleasure. 

Hours: 463 hours per week of 53 days (a 
reduction of 13 hours). 

Overtime: time and one-half; double time 
for work on Sundays and 7_ specified 
statutory holidays to all employees except 
front end men, floor service men, night 
watchmen, storage attendants and/or gas 
service men working on their usual shifts 
Sundays and/or statutory or public holi- 
days who if not granted a day off in lieu 
thereof within 7 days will be paid time and 
one-half. 

Minimum wage rates: mechanics $1.10 and 
$1.20 per hour; front end men, greasemen, 
washmen, undercoatmen, night men, floor 
men (under 21 years of age) provincial 
minimum wages, (over 21 years of age) from 
$25 per week in first 6 months to $30 per 
week after one year; parts room employees 
(over 21 years of age) from $25 per week 
in first 6 months (on probation) to $140 
per month second year. 

Vacation: after one year’s continuous 
service with one employer automotive mech- 
anics, washmen, greasemen, undercoatmen, 
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parts technicians, parts room employees, 
front end men, floor men, night watchmen 
and others covered by this schedule shall 
reccive 2 weeks vacation with pay. In case 
of cessation of employment the provisions 
of Holidays with Pay Regulations or Order 
of the ‘Board of Industrial Relations shall 
apply. 

Apprentices are governed by the terms of 
the Apprenticeship Act. 


Trade 


Dairy INDUSTRY, CALGARY. 


An Order in Council, dated February 26, 
and gazetted March 15, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the dairy in- 
dustry in the Calgary zone, to be in effect 
from March 25, 1951, for a period of 12 
months, thereafter during pleasure. 

Hours for male and female employees: 

8 per day, 44-hours per week (previously 
9 per day, 48 per week); hours for drivers 
on commission remain unchanged at 9 per 
day, 48-hours per week. 
' Overtime for work in excess of regular 
hours and on weekly day of rest as pre- 
viously in effect is payable at time and 
one-half the ordinary rate paid (for sales- 
men one and one-half times the basic wage 
paid); double time as above for work on 
any of 8 specified paid holidays, subject to 
alternative provisions which may _ be 
adopted by the employers. 

Minimum monthly wage rates: plant, male 
—-special dairy help $155.80 per month, 
experienced dairy help $150.80, imexperi- 
enced dairy help (first 90 days) $135.80; 


(second 90 days) $143.30; plant, female— 


experienced plant $115.80, inexperiencea 
plant (first 90 days) $100.80; (second 90 
days) $108.30. (The above rates are $25.80 
per month higher for male employees, and 
for experienced plant females $35.80 per 
mouth higher than those formerly in effect.) 
Minimum rates for retail drivers $154.80 


plus commission, route reliefman $185.80 
plus commission, wholesale route driver 
144.80 plus commission, route helpers 
(experienced) $145.80 per month. (Rates 


for salesmen range from $25.74 per month 
to $45.80 higher than those previously in 
effect.) Commission rates are specified with 
certain readjustments in comparison to those 
previously in effect. 

Vacation: one week of vacation with pay 
for employees who have one year’s service 
at May 1 of each year; two weeks to those 
employees with 2 years or more of service at 
May 1: those employees with less than one 
year of service at May 1 of each year are 
entitled to one-half day for each 23 days 
worked. Employees leaving the service of 
an employer after 30 days’ employment but 
less than one year are entitled to (in lieu 
of vacation) an amount equal to 2 per cent 
of their regular pay for the period of 
employment; 4 per cent in the case of an 
employee in his second or subsequent year 
of employment. 

Temporary summer help employed from 
May 1 to September 30 shall not be govy- 
erned by this schedule. 

Employers paying higher wages than this 
schedule provides for or working their 
employees less hours are prohibited from 
decreasing the wages or increasing the hours 
during the term of this schedule. 





Changes in Wage Rates and Hours of Work 
in Recent Collective Agreements 


Examination of some 307 collective agree- 
ments signed during the first four months 
of 1951, and which have been received in 
the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour, shows that almost 
all agreements include some provision for 
an increase in wage rates. Non-wage items 
including hours of work were altered in a 
lesser number of cases. Among the agree- 
ments received, eighteen out of every 
twenty indicated a wage advance, but only 
one out of every ten agreements included 
a change in hours. Wage advances for the 
most part amounted to five cents or more 
an hour, but changes in hours were rela- 
tively small. 

~The contents of the new wage clauses in 
the agreements can be summarized as 


follows:— 

MNoMehanrgetimayapedy 1 fit. ene. 1% 
Changes in hourly wage rates.... 156 
Changes in piece rates....0.005.4 i 
Changes in weekly rates.......... 40 
Changes in monthly rates........ Ay 
New: apresments 20, 2958.0 ee 36 

Total agreements received... 307 
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The wage clauses providing advances in 
weekly or hourly rates can be combined 
and expressed in hourly equivalents as is 
done in Table I. The result indicates that 
the greatest number of weekly and hourly 
advances were between five and ten cents 
an hour. More workers, however, benefited 
by the slightly lesser number of increases 
ranging from ten to fifteen cents. This 
difference is largely attributable to the 
presence in the second group of some 32,000 
British Columbia logging and wood prod- 
ucts workers, all covered under a single 
master agreement. 

Industrially, the manufacturing group has 
the largest number of wage changes, con- 
centrated between the five and fifteen cent 
levels. Although no precise pattern is 
evident, in the industry group as a whole 
or in its sub-groups, the wage advances 
tend to cluster around the ten cent level. 

A portion of the agreements providing 
wage advances are continuing to include 
escalator clauses providing for periodic wage 
adjustments in accord with changes in the 


TABLE f.—~ HOURLY WAGE INCREASES IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
RECEIVED IN THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND COMING INTO 
EFFECT DURING THE FIRST FOUR MONTHS OF 1951* 
































No. of Agreements 
Amount per Hour Transpor-| Trade Workers 
P +e P Construc-|tation and| Public Ae Covered 
ee ee ne Commu- | Utilities quae Total 
nications 52 

INOMIANTS Gare eae lites y.< sic | Gedieatnen te Grierson eke 5 1 5 iii 2, 200 
Neserihanro cents as olen cen. dle ok y coteos te ll ae ae ek Tec eee 5 g 900 
5— 9-9 cents....... 1 eee See ee 56 1 8 5 10 81 33,400 
10—14-9 cents....... 1 7 50 3 1 4 | 9 75 56, 800 
lincentsror Over... sineee ee <5 6 12 7 23d netic Le 3 31 9, 200 
New Agreement.... 1 2 8 2 5 1 | 17 36 2,300 
Poise set)! 3 15 | 135 | 13 23 | ite 49 249 | 104,800 



































* Weekly increases are expressed on an hourly basis. Where increases varied within a plant a weighted average was 
adopted. Monthly increases omitted (57 agreements covering 9,100 workers). Piece rates omitted (1 covering 1,500). 


official. cost-of-living index. Such clauses 
appear in one out of every seven agree- 
ments but the agreements including these 
clauses usually cover more than the average 
number of workers in the agreements 
received. 

There is a wide variety in the formulae 
contained in the escalator clauses for 
linking wages and the cost of living.* The 
plan mest frequently found last year 
provided for a twenty-five cent a week 
wage bonus for each rise of one point in 
the index. The current plans are giving 
more attention to specified changes in 
hourly wage rates following changes in the 
index. One of the formulae found most 
frequently in the agreements examined 
provides for a one cent increase in hourly 
rates for every 1-3 points rise in the index. 
This and other formulae in current agree- 
ments are shown in Table II. 

During the first four months of 1951 
bargaining over wage increases for workers 
in the running trades on Canadian railways 
was completed. In the agreements signed 
the wage increases are shown by increases 


POE mee ora sc fo Creve o oye meine ffs. ase ws 
Firemen, ‘helpers and hostlers:,.,.. s.14.)3,...0% 
Conductors, Trainmen and Baggagemen.... 
Yardsmem andeSwitch Tenders. ..:-48.. 05% 


* $34.80 added to monthly guarantee. 
Pe her aay Of & hours. 


Press reports disclose that agreements 
between major pulp and paper companies 
in New Brunswick, Quebec, and Ontario, 
and several TLC-AFL unions have been 
concluded in Montreal and “Toronto. 
Twelve firms and approximately 12,000 
workers are said to be affected. 

In the Montreal negotiations covering 
approximately 5,000 workers wage increases 


*See below for summaries of representative clauses. 


A reduction in standard working hours is 
indicated by clauses contained -in some 
thirty-one agreements covering approxi- 
mately four thousand workers. Such reduc- 
tions were small, usually affecting workers 
with relatively long hours, and in all cases 
the employee’s take-home pay was more 
than maintained as a result of the wage 
rate increase. 

Since little information is contained on 
standard hours in some thirty-eight agree- 
ments indicating monthly wage increases, 
the hourly equivalent of the wage advance 
for the three thousand workers affected 
cannot be computed. These agreements 
are mainly in water transportation. The 
increases vary widely since they are based 
on job classifications and no fixed pattern 
appears to have been followed. 
in the rates paid for each hundred miles 
worked in accord with the practice of 
paying workers on a mileage basis. The 
increases shown are not included in 
Table I and are as follows:— 


Increase (i100 miles) 


Passenger Freight Yard 
POT 4 12 Teh 
1.16 D2L6 1soe 

it Jul 1.16 iv Sige 
ats shes 1 16°" 
of 15 cents an hour for hourly-paid 


employees, 10 per cent with a maximum of 
15 cents an hour for paper makers, and six 
cents an hour for mechanics and helpers 
were reported to have been agreed upon. 
At Toronto reports indicate that the agree- 
ment signed affecting between 6,000 and 
7,000 workers provided increases ranging 
from 11 to 24 cents an hour. A five-day, 
forty-hour week proposed by the unions 
was postponed. 
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TABLE If.—COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENT FORMULAE IN COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS 


An analysis of clauses contained in 46 agreements out of 307 Agreements signed and received in 
the Department of Labour during the first four months of 1951 





Formula 


iL eva; jefe? LeVO WEP | eIe JONG. ona c do nacaoduvaansoaoan acc 
S.Cents: per Our pero: DOINtS nse eee bee ee 
40 cents per week per point (a 45-hour week)........ 
40 cents per week per point (a 48-hour week)........ 
cent: per hour per le 2: pomtede weer. ee eee 
INecent per nounpes lkorpoOlntuseeneE errr Sac RGR Ane 
scents per, Our pers poimt.2 mies deere eG 
lecent: per hour per 4 points wes ee a tee eee eee oe 
37 Cents per MOUr Per wa POLNUs a aeenera sc lane te 
Iveent: per hour peril: 45). pointee yes eee ee 
40 cents per week per 1-5 points (40-hour week).... 
5/3 centiper Dour per pointes eed oeeteee 3 


40 cents per week per point (married men) 


30 cents (single men) (48-hour week)............... 
35 cents per week per point (60-hour week)......... 
$1.10 per month per point (44-hour week)........... 
$5.40 per month per 5 points (44-hour week)........ 
$2.16 per month per 2 points (44-hour week)........ 
25 cents per week per point (44-hour week)......... 
1y2cent per Dour per pointss. see maemeeee eee 
1 cent per hour per 2 points........ PRA Ree hs ed es 
3 percent dor each 5 points..,..ceet ee eee ee 
Proportionatewicreaces: jase ee ae 


©, 9) (e\nshie, ee! elie th hel. ai a) *ike. ee. chine 


Cnr OMieecn<> tl Ceehech Oe nich Oo UcrOmCnc 


(9\ je-eice) re) 8:16) lar Je) (| Toiwes <ousiiau ie, Je) eneus 


ole 0. 's\e ls feo ke » ware eels jelie) io. (elie 


© 0 eh 6.6 60 © Oe) ico) 0) 6) ie ie! in a. 18 161 ee) wie Je w.h0/8) 16 ule vieteas 


Equivalent 
in Cents Per 
Hour per Point 


No. of 
Agreements 





1 cent 

1 cent 

.89 cent 
.83 cent 
.83 cent 
.77 cent 
.75 cent 
.71 cent 
.70 cent 
.69 cent 
.67 cent 
.63 cent 


Ret OD SS OO eS eS 


.63-.83 cent 
.58 cent 
.58 cent 
.57 cent 
.57 cent 
.O7 cene 
.50 cent 
.50 cent 








Bee Hoe eee bo 


eee eer eee eee eer oe eee leer ee ese eee one 


> 
(=r) 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN 
DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 


There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 


The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in ‘the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for 
the different classifications of workmen 
required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 


Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
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ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour GazetTe for July, 1946, 
p. 9382. 


Schedules Prepared 
and Contracts Awarded During March 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling. 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of March the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 147 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
constructon contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada in different parts of the 
Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 60 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 


Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
lation, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the work 
such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district or 
by changes in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 

Department contracts amount 
Arricultures 5. =. . 3 §$ 139,361.60 

Canadian Commercia 

Corporation. ] enya) 29,549 ,424.15 
Post. Officer 1..2%:. 12 62,703.10 
Public Works. ... 1 5,450.00 
ee ret be gt 2 ead oe cot 5 366,145.00 


(3) Arrears of Wages 

During the month of March the sum 
of $572.10 was collected from one employer 
who had failed to pay the wages required 
by the labour conditions attached to his 
contract. This amount was distributed by 
the Department to the 22 employees 
concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages 
Schedules Awarded During March 


(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and hours of labour not in excess 
of 8 per day and 44 per week, and also 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any question which may arise with 
regard thereto.) 
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Canadian Commercial Corporation 


London Ont: E P A Construction Co Ltd, 
re-activation of hangar No 2, RCAF 
Station. Rivers Man: Maple Leaf Con- 
struction Ltd, repairs & renovation of roads, 
CJATC. 

Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 

St John’s Nfld: Trynor Construction Co 
Ltd, clearing & grubbing. Halifaw N S: 
Salsman & Sons Ltd,* cleaning & painting 
& laying linoleum. Moncton N B: Modern 
Construction Ltd, construction of 60 base- 


ments. Saint John N B: George Mabee,* 
grading, re-sloping banks, ditching & in- 
stalling catch basin. Ajax Ont: Bruce 
DeSanti Contracting Co, installation of 


permanent foundations & dividing double 
woodsheds; Marino Construction,* cleaning 
out filter beds & replacing with new 
material. Brantford Ont: Robertson & 
Breffit, exterior painting of 183 houses, pro- 
jects #4 & 7. Chatham Ont: Slater Painters 
& Decorators, exterior painting of 102 
houses, HECL project. Olinton Ont: Hydro 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario,* 
replacing primary aerial cable with standard 
open wire. Fort William Ont: Robert 
Murray,* renovation of office bldg. Galt 
Ont: C Russell,* elimination of deficiencies. 
Goderich Ont: Robertson & Breffit,* exterior 
painting of houses. North Bay Ont: 
McDonald & Lyon,* clearing & grubbing. 
Picton Ont: Sterling Construction Co Ltd,* 
construction of concrete walks. Renfrew 
Ont: J W Havelin,* exterior painting of 18 
houses, project #1. Smiths Falls Ont: 
E Arnold Clark, exterior painting of 150 
houses, projects #1, 2 & 3. Stratford Ont: 
Carl Henry,* elimination of deficiencies. 
Welland Ont: Robertson & Breffit,* exterior 
painting of 26 houses, project #16. Windsor 
Ont: National Painting & Decorating Co 
Ltd, exterior painting of 351 houses, projects 
tl, 2 & 3. Toronto Ont: Imperial Metal 
Weatherstrip.* weatherstripping windows, 
Danforth & Greenwood Courts. Vancouver 
B CG: Monarch Construction Co Ltd,* main- 
tenance of roads, lanes & drains; City 
Construction Co Ltd,* repairing retaining 
walls & floor; Baynes Manning Ltd,* main- 
tenance of watermains; Biltmore Construc- 
tion Ltd.* construction of housewalks; B C 
Electric,* relocation of power line poles; 
City Construction Co Ltd,* construction of 
house sidewalks & steps. 


Defence Construction Limited 

Bedford Basin N S: Eric Whebby, erec- 
tion of six steel frame bldgs Nos 73 76 77 
78 79 & 107. Deepbrook N S: Annapolis 
Valley Construction Ltd, reconstruction of 
part of bldg. HMCS “Cornwallis”. Green- 
wood N S: Modern Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of unit supply bldg, type A. 
Bagotville P Q: R E Stewart Corporation, 
construction of 252 man _ barrack block, 
combined mess hall, fire hall & unit supply 
bldg. Centralia Ont: W C Brennan Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of 252 man 
barrack block, control tower & supply bldg. 
Downsview Ont: George Hardy Ltd, con- 
struction of supply depot. Ramsayville Ont: 
J E Shore & P Horwitz, erection of pre- 
fabricated laboratory bldg. Trenton Ont: 
H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 
cubicling barrack block #79. Rivers Man: 
Manitoba Power Commission,* installation of 
electrical power sub-section. 
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pepartment of Public Works 


Halifax N S: J H Leedham Co Ltd, con- 
struction of biological laboratory bldg, Camp 
Hill Hospital. Sydney N SWS: Sydney 
Engineering & Dry Dock Co Ltd, repairs to 
tug “Pugwash”. Bathurst N B: Saint John 
Tron Works Ltd,* repairs to boiler, Dredge 
PWD No 9. Richibucto Cape N B: J W 
& J Anderson Ltd, harbour improvements. 
Contrecoeur P @Q: Lucien Lachapelle, con- 
struction of protection wall. Gogama Ont: 
Thomas McDonald, construction of wharf, 
Lake Minisinawka, Ont. London Ont: 
Vipond Automatic Sprinkler Co, installation 
of automatic sprinklers, Occupational Colonies 
1 & 2, Westminster Hospital; G M Gest Ltd, 
construction of storm sewer, Science Service 
Laboratory. Ottawa Ont: Goldstein Bros, 
improved lighting in certain areas, Jackson 
Bldg: Otis Elevator Co Ltd, installation of 
south elevator, East Block, Parliament Bldgs; 
Stanley G Brookes Ltd, alterations and 
improvements to electrical system, Copa- 
cabana Club Bldg; Doran Construction Co 
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Ltd, alterations to old Canadian Bank Note 
bldg, Wellington St; George A Crain & Sons, 
alterations to auditorium, Victoria Memorial 
Museum. Toronto Ont: Toronto Dry Dock 
Co Ltd, repairs to dredge, “PWD No 117” 
& tug “Hercules”. Norway House Man: 
Wyatt Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
an Indian hospital. Melfort Sask: Hartmier 
Construction, addition & alterations, 
Dominion public bldg. Regina Sask: Gordon 
S Hastings. demolition of bldg No 1, RCMP 
Barracks. Fraser River B C: B C Bridge & 
Dredging Co Ltd,* dredging at Gunderson’s 
Slough. Prince Rupert B C: Ed Walsh & 
Co Ltd, construction of roadway, Fairview 
Bay. Salmon Arm B C: Atlas Construction 
Ltd> whart repairs. Thetis Island B C: 
Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Westview B C: North Western Dredging 
Co Ltd,* dredging. 


Department of Transport 


Ottawa Ont: H J McFarland Construction 
Co Ltd, additional development of airport. 





Recent Regulations Under 
Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


For security reasons, regulations were passed under the Emergency 
Powers Act requiring seamen employed on Canadian vessels oper- 
ating on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River to hold a seaman’s 
card in order to take or continue in employment. 


Mimmum wage rates were raised $3 a week in Saskatchewan in line 
with the rise in the cost of living and are now $24 a week in the cities 
and larger towns and $21.50 in smaller places. Regulations were 
issued under the Newfoundland Workmen’s Compensation Act which 
came into force on April 1. The annual premium payable under the 
British Columbia Hospital Insurance Act was raised by $9, and from 
June 30 a beneficiary is required to pay a portion of the hospital 
charges covering the first 10 days of his hespitalizations The admin- 
istration of the Alberta Factories Act, the Electrical Protection Act. 
and the Welding Act was transferred to the Department of Industries 


and Labour. 


DOMINION 
Emergency Powers Act 


Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations 


From June 1, 1951, every seaman 
employed on board a Canadian ship on 
the Great Lakes must be the holder of 
a seaman’s card, by an Order in Council 
(P.C. 1439) made on March 22 and gazetted 
on April 11 and amended by P.C. 2101 
gazetted on May 9. The term “seaman” 
means a person employed in any capacity 
on board a ship and includes the master 
of the vessel. 

The regulations apply to all ships regis- 
tered or owned in Canada, including those 
operated under charter or lease by a person 
who resides in Canada, which sail on the 
Great Lakes and their connecting waters 
and on the St. Lawrence River as far east 
as the lower exit of the Lachine Canal and 
the Victoria Bridge at Montreal. 

From June 1 to July 31 a seaman may 
hold either an interim or a regular seaman’s 
card but after August 1 he must possess a 
regular seaman’s card. 

No person may employ a seaman who 
does not hold the required card nor may 
a seaman without a card accept employ- 
ment or act as a seaman. 

It is the duty of the master of the ship 
to require every seaman on board to pro- 
duce his card before the ship sails, and he 
is forbidden to leave port if a seaman on 
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board cannot do so. Customs Officers are 
prohibited from granting customs clearance’ 
to a vessel unless they have been furnished 
with a certificate from the master stating’ 
that every seaman on board has a seaman’s 
card. Seamen are required to produce their 
cards at any time on request of a Peace 
Officer as defined in the Criminal Code or 
of any person authorized to act on behalf 
of the Minister for the purpose of the 
regulations. 

The regulations are administered by the 
Minister of Labour through the National, 
Employment Service of the Unemployment , 
Insurance Commission. 

To obtain a card, a seaman must apply: 
to a National Employment Office on the 
prescribed form and submit three passport-. 
size photographs of himself taken within 
the preceding year. The applicant is also. 
required to be fingerprinted in the presence 
of an officer of the National Employment: 
Service. If the Minister is satisfied that: 
the presence of the applicant on board a: 
Canadian ship in the Great Lakes might 
prejudice the security of Canada, he may 
refuse to issue a seaman’s card. He may 
also require a seaman to deliver his card, 
to, the National Employment Service for 
the same reason. The Minister may issue a 
duplicate card to a seaman who reports the’ 
loss of his card, provided that he is satisfied 
that the circumstances of the loss have 
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heen satisfactorily explained. A seaman 1s 
forbidden to permit any other person to 
use his card. 

Provision is made for hearing the appeal 
of any person who has been refused a card 
or whose card has been revoked. An appeal 
in writing may be made to the Minister, 
and within a reasonable time before hearing 
the appeal the Minister must inform the 
appellant of the grounds on which he is 
not allowed to hold a seaman’s card, in 
so far as, in the Minister’s opinion, it is 
possible to do so without prejudice to the 
security of Canada and the public interest. 
The regulations permit the appellant to be 
assisted by his counsel or other representa- 
tive at the hearing of his appeal. 

To advise him regarding appeals the 
Minister must appoint committees of at 
least three members and supply them with 
all available information relating to the 
application which he considers is not 
contrary to the public interest to disclose. 
An advisory committee is to have the 
. powers of a commissioner under Part I of 
the Inquiries Act. Its chairman and 
members are authorized to administer oaths 
and the committee may accept evidence 
on oath, by affidavit or otherwise. The 
committee must report to the Minister with 
respect to the disposition of the appeal, 
and after considering the report, the Min- 
ister may grant or refuse to grant a card 
to the appellant. The decision of the 
Minister is then final. 

The Minister may request the co-opera- 
tion of any Government department or 
branch in the administration of the 
regulations. 

A fine up to $500 or imprisonment up to 
three months, or both, may be imposed, 
on summary conviction, if any person 
knowingly furnishes false information in 
support of an application for a seaman’s 
card or fails to comply with any provision 
of the regulations. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Factories Act 

From April 1, the administration of the 
Factories Act was transferred from the 
Department of Public Works to the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour by an Order 
in Council (O.C. 394-51), made on March 
27 and gazetted on April 14. The same 
Order in Council also transferred the 
administration of the Electrical Protection 
Act and the Welding Act to the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour. . 


British Columbia Hospital Insurance Act 
Important amendments, which will come 
into effect on June 30, were made to the 
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regulations under the British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Act (L.G,, 1950, p. 1065) 
by three Orders in Council gazetted on 
March 22, April 12 and April 19. These 
provide for a higher hospital insurance 
premium with a corresponding raise in the 
amount of payroll deduction, require a 
beneficiary who is hospitalized to pay a 
portion of the approved daily hospital 
charge, and broaden the definition of 
“dependant” to include unmarried persons 
between the ages of 15 and 19 who are 
mainly supported by the head of the family. 


The annual hospitalization premium was 
increased by $9. The premium to be paid 
by a single person is now $30 instead of 
$21, and that for the head of a family $42 
instead of $33. The Hospital Insurance 
Act was amended at the 1951 session of 
the Legislature to raise to $42 the maximum 
annual amount which may be levied on a 
person or family for hospitalization. 


Where the employer is required to deduct 
premiums from his employee’s wages, he 
must deduct each month $2.50 from each 
single person and $3.50 from each worker 
who is the head of a family instead of $1.75 
and $2.75, as before. An employer who has 
deducted monthly premium instalments 
applicable to the last six months of 1951 
during the first six months of the year at 
the former rate is required, on receiving 
a notice from the Commissioner, to make 
the necessary additional deductions to 
collect the increased premium. 


Provision was made, by an amendment 
to the Act in 1950, whereby a beneficiary 
might be required, with the approval of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, to pay 
part of the cost of hospital treatment or 
services rendered to him. The regulations 
provide that a beneficiary who receives as 
an in-patient any of the general hospital 
services provided under the Act must now 
pay, during the first 10 days of his hospital- 
ization, a portion of the approved daily 
charge made by the hospital. The portion 
which the beneficiary must pay is approxi- 
mately one-third of the daily charge made 
by the hospital and ranges from $2 where 
the hospital charge is $8 or less to $3.50 
where the hospital charge is between $10.50 
and $14. 


A beneficiary may not be required to pay 
a portion of his hospital charges for more 
than 10 days in a year. If a person has 
paid part of the hospitalization charges for 
one or more days of the current year he 
must, on any subsequent hospitalization, 
only be charged for part payment up to 
10 days less the number of days for which 
he was previously required to pay. If he 
is confined to hospital for less than 60 


consecutive days extending from one year 
to the next, he may not be charged for 
more than 10 days during the period. 

No partial payment is required on behalf 
of an infant born to a beneficiary. The 
Provincial Government which pays the 
premium with respect to recipients of old 
age pensions, mothers’ allowances and other 
social assistance must also pay the sum 
required to be paid for the first 10 days 
of hospitalization of any such recipient. 

The sum of $2 must now be paid by a 
beneficiary who is given emergency services 
within 24 hours of being accidentally injured 
or who receives services under the Act 
which can normally be secured only in a 
hospital but is not admitted as an in- 
patient. Any amount in excess of $2 may, 
at the discretion of the Commissioner, be 
paid from the Hospital Insurance Fund. 

The definition of dependant was amended 
to include an unmarried person over 15 
and under 19 years who is mainly supported 
by the head of the family, and over whom 
the head of a family has custody, whether 
exercised jointly with another person or not. 
Formerly, no special provision was made 
for such a child and he ceased to be a 
dependant when he became 16 whether or 
not he was self-supporting. The spouse of 
the head of the family, children under 16 
or under 21 if attending high school or 
university and mainly supported by the 
head of the family, an unmarried son or 
daughter over 18 years who is financially 
dependent. on the head of the family 
because of mental or physical disability, 
and a dependent parent or grandparent who 
is unable to pay his own premium due to 
lack of sufficient funds are also classed as 
“dependants”. 

Two new sections provide that not later 
than one month from the date on which 
a person becomes head of a family he must 
pay the required premium and, similarly, 
a person who ceases to be a dependant 
must apply for registration not later than 
the first dav of the month following the 
one in which he lost his dependent status, 
and pay the premium required not later 
than the commencement of the _ next 
hospital insurance period. If a single 
person or dependant becomes the head of 
a family or if the head of a family acquires 
single or dependent status, he must within 
one month notify the Commissioner on the 
prescribed form. The Commissioner must 
have the registration records and premium 
payment rates adjusted, effective from the 
first day of the month following the date 
on which the change of status occurred. 

As before, if the required payment is 
made by or on behalf of a person on or 
after the first day of the hospital insurance 


period to which it is applicable, the person 
will not become a beneficiary until one 
month from the day on which the payment 
was made. In addition, the regulations now 
provide that when an overdue premium is 
paid within the last 30 days of the hospital 
insurance period to which it is applicable, 
the one-month term during which benefits 
are withheld will extend into the subsequent 
hospital insurance period regardless of the 
fact that the premium applicable to the 
next hospital insurance period is paid on 
or before the date on which it is due. 


Newfoundland Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 

The first regulations made under the new 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, which went 
into effect on April 1, 1951 (L.G., 1950, 
p. 2076), were gazetted on April 10. The 
Newfoundland regulations are very similar 
to those in effect under the Nova Scotia 
Act. They classify the industries under 
the Act in seven groups, govern the exclu- 
sion and inclusion of industries, minimum 
assessments, special obligations on ‘an 
employer for whom work is undertaken by 
a contractor, and first aid, and provide 
penalties for contravention of the Act and 
regulations. 


Exclusion and Inclusion of Industries 

The industries within the scope of Part I 
of the Act are divided into seven classes: 
mining, forest products, manufacturing, con- 
struction, transportation, distribution and 
service, and the fishing industry. The 
fishing industry includes the processing, 
canning, handling and packing of fish and 
fish products and work incidental to these 
industries. “Fishing, including seal fishing 
and whaling, fish handling and fish pro- 
cessing” were included among the indus- 
tries to which the Act applied as it was 
passed in 1950, but it was amended in 1951 
to provide that only fish handling and 
processing on shore by persons other than 
the members of the crews of fishing vessels 
were to be covered by the Act. 

The Act provides that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, may, by regulation, 
exclude from the scope of Part I any 
industry in which fewer than a_ stated 
number of workmen are employed. The 
regulations, accordingly, like those of 
Prince Edward Island, exclude industries 
employing fewer than three workmen. 
Where two or more separate industries 
within the scope of Part I are carried on 
by the same employer or where an industry 
is carried on partly by the employer and 
partly by one or more contractors, the 
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industries are not excluded if three or 
more workmen are jointly employed at the 
same time. 

Where not more than six workers are 
‘employed at the same time, the following 
industries are excluded from Part I: the 
cutting or splitting of firewood; power 
laundries; dyeing, cleaning or bleaching 
establishments; and mining (including 
prospecting and development work) except 
in producing mines where the workmen are 
in the employ of the owner, lessee or 
recorded holder. Cutting, hewing, piling 
or hauling logs, wood, or bark, logging, and 
bark-peeling by hand are excluded from 
Part I if not more than six workers are 
employed where these operations are 
carried on by an employer himself, and are 
also excluded where the work is done for 
the employer by a contractor or sub- 
contractor when the total of the workers 
employed by the main employer and those 
in the service of the contractor or sub- 
contractor is not more than six. 

Unless 10 or more workmen are employed 
at the same time, the business of scaveng- 
ing (junk-dealing) is excluded from Part I, 
as well as window cleaning, the operation 
of barber shops and beauty parlours and 
the taxi business. 

Ships, tugs, dredges, boats or vessels 
owned or controlled in the Province which 
make voyages outside the Province are 
excluded from Part I, as well as those 
vessels or ferries engaged in carrying 
freight or passengers from one part of 
Newfoundland to another. This exclusion 
dees not apply to ships owned or con- 
trolled by the Government of Canada or 
by the Government of Newfoundland. 

The following are entirely excluded from 
Part I: hand laundering; educational insti- 
tutions; services performed by doctors, 
dental surgeons, nurses, nurses’ aides, 
hospital attendants, wardens, opticians and 
veterinaries; the work performed in a 
theatre or incidental to a theatre engage- 
ment by actors, artists, entertainers and 
members of their company (except “house 
employees”); and aviation and _ aerial 
transportation. Workmen in any industry 
under Part I are excluded while being 
transported by aircraft. 

Industries within the scope of Part I but 
excluded by number or otherwise may, on 
written application of the employer, be 
brought under the Act by the Board by 
the mailing of an assessment notice to the 
employer. An industry which is not 
covered by the Act may also be brought 
under Part I by application of an employer 
and will be covered from the time stated 
in the certificate of admission or in the 
assessment notice. 
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Assessments and Returns 


The minimum assessment of any 
employer resident in Newfoundland is $5, 
and that of any non-resident employer $10, 
unless the Board orders otherwise. A copy 
of the Act, regulations and any notices 
furnished by the Board must be posted in 
a conspicuous place. 

A person for whom work is undertaken 
by a contractor must within seven days 
after making the contract notify the Board 
in writing of the name and address of the 
contractor, the nature of the work to be 
performed, the amount payable under the 
contract and the probable length of time 
for completion of the work. 


Further, at the end of each year the 
employer must notify the Board of the 
names of all persons to whom contracts 
were given during the year, the nature of 
the work, amount paid and any other 
particulars which the Board may require. 
If the contractor is not assessed as an 
employer, then the person for whom the 
work is done must, 1f possible, furnish the 
Board with the correct amount of all wages 
paid to the workmen by the contractor, 
and forward the contractor’s time books. 


Whenever requested by the Board, an 
employer must submit a statement showing 
the amount of forest products produced 
by him. 

An employer carrying on an industry 
within Part I is required to keep a time 
book, which must be produced on request 
of the Board or its officers, containing the 
names of his workmen, the date on which 
each was first employed, the total number 
of days for which each man is entitled to 
recelve remuneration, the rate of wages 
and the total amount of wages or bonuses 
paid to each worker for each pay-period 
that he was employed where the pay-period 
was less than a month, allowances paid to 
a worker who supplies his own truck or 
team, and the time worked by the emplover, 
his partner or any member of his family. 

The Act requires the employer to furnish 
the Board on a specific date fixed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council with an 
estimate of the probable amount of his 
payroll and any other information required 
by the Board for the purpose of assigning 
the industry to the proper class and for 
assessing it. The regulations provide that 
such a statement, signed by the employer, 
or an officer of the corporation if the 
employer is a corporation, must be sub- 
mitted to the Board not later than January 
31 of each year. 

The statement must include the amount 
of wages and other remuneration paid to 
all employees during the previous year in 


connection with each industry within the 
scope of Part I carried on by the employer. 


Medical Aid 


The regulations set out the minimum 
first-aid service required to be maintained 
according to the number of employees. The 
equipment and supplhes for first aid which 
must be provided are similar to those set 
out under the Nova Scotia and Ontario 
Acts. 


Penalties 


Penalties are fixed for a person who 
hinders the Board when making an inquiry 
into the employer’s books, for an employer 
who fails’to pay his assessment within the 
prescribed time, for one who underestimates 
his assessment, or for an employer who fails 
to submit the statement of wages paid 
during the previous year, and for other 
infringements of the Act or regulations. A 
general penalty of not more than $100 is 
fixed for any person who contravenes the 
regulations if no penalty is otherwise set. 


Prince Edward Island 
Public Health Act 


Regulations governing the sanitary control 
of restaurants and other places where food 
is sold to the public for immediate con- 
sumption on the premises were made on 
March 1., gazetted on March 17 and are 
effective from May 1. 

The regulations lay down the minimum 
sanitary standards which must be observed 
with regard to construction, equipment and 
maintenance of eating places, sanitary 
facilities and cleansing and storage of 
utensils, and provide for the closing down 
of establishments when conditions exist 
which are or may become dangerous to 
health. 

Several provisions govern employees who 
handle or come in contact with utensils 
or food during its preparation, service or 
storage. Employees must be clean, wear 
clean outer garments, and be free from and 
not a carrier of a disease which may be 
spread through the medium of food. An 
employee is required to satisfy the medical 
officer of health of the municipality in 
which the eating place is situated that he 
is free from such a disease, and he must 
submit to a medical examination and tests 
as the medical officer of health or the 
Minister of Health may require. An 
operator must notify the medical officer 
of health immediately if he knows or has 
reason to suspect that an employee is 
suffering from an infectious or contagious 
disease. Persons who have any abrasion or 


skin condition which may contaminate 
food are prohibited from working in an 
eating establishment. 

The regulations also forbid persons to 
sleep in any room where food is prepared, 
served or stored and to keep wearing 
apparel in any such room unless it is 
placed in a separate cupboard or locker. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 
General Order 4 

Two changes have been made with respect 
to the regular workweek to which the 
minimum rates fixed by General Order 4 


apply. The present minimum rates were 
established last December (L.G., 1951 
pave 


Under Category I governing employee- 
in industrial and commercial establishments 
the regular workweek is 48 hours unless 
otherwise specified, in which case the rates 
apply to a 50, 54 or 60-hour week, as 
indicated. By the amendment, made by 
an Order in Council (No. 351) of April 4, 
gazetted April 7, the 54-hour workweek will 
apply to factories where funeral caskets 
are made and to establishments where 
looms are manufactured. 


Renewal of Orders 


General Order 4 and the special Orders 
have been extended for another year to 
May 1, 1952, by the same Order in Council 
(No. 351), gazetted on April 14. 

The special Orders renewed are Order 2, 
requiring payment of time and one-half for 
overtime; Order 3, providing for a week’s . 
annual holiday with pay; Order 8a, pro- 
viding for an annual holiday with pay for 
workers in the construction industry; Order 
5, governing silk textiles; 8, cotton textiles; 
11, charitable institutions; 14, real estate 
undertakings; 19, full-fashioned hosiery; 
23, taverns in Montreal; 26A, taxicabs in 
Montreal; 29, taxicabs in Quebec; 37, manu- 
facturing of glass containers; 39, forest 
operations; 41, employees of public corpora- 
tions; and 42, stationary enginemen and 
firemen. 


Saskatchewan Health Services Act 


The list of dental services which may be 
provided to beneficiaries under the Health 
Services Act was revised and is now 
appended to the regulations as Schedule 
“A”. Other minor amendments were made 
to the regulations by an Order in Council 
(O.C. 586/51) of March 24, gazetted on 
April 7. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


Effective from May 1, the minimum rates 
for most full-time workers in Saskatchewan 
are raised by $3 a week and part-time rates 
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by 10 cents an hour as a result of Orders 
in Council (630-641/51) made on March 31 
and gazetted April 14. The rates were 
increased in 12 of the 13 minimum wage 
orders in effect, Order 11, governing the 
lumbering industry being the only one not 
changed. The rates fixed in that Order 
were increased last year (L.G., 1950, p. 
1192). The last general revision of 
minimum wages was made in 1949 (L.G., 
1949, p. 747). 

The Orders apply to all places in the 
Province with 300 or more peop!e and the 
area within a five-mile radius of these 
places. Excluded from coverage of the 
Orders are agricultural workers, domestic 
servants in private homes, employees gov- 
erned by the Fire Departments Platoon 
Act, registered nurses in hospitals and 
persons employed solely in a managerial 
capacity. By the recent amendments, 
cooks and cookees employed by boarding 
car contractors are excluded from the three 
Orders covering hotels, restaurants, educa- 
tional institutions, hospitals and nursing 
homes. A further change in coverage has 
to do with amusement places. Employees 
in theatres and dance halls in cities are 
now under the general Order governing 
workplaces in cities (Order 1) and must be 
paid at least $24 a week. Theatres and 
dance halls in other centres continue to be 
under Order 12, the Order for amusement 
places. The minimum fixed by Order 12 is 
now 60 cents an hour (see below). 


Cities and Larger Towns 

The new minimum rate for all work- 
places in cities and in the nine larger towns 
is $24 instead of $21 a week. Part-time 
workers must now receive a minimum of 
65 cents an hour rather than 55 cents, and, 
as before, they must be paid for a 
minimum of three hours each time they 
are required to report for work. The three- 
hour minimum does not apply in the case 
ef a student who is in full-time attendance 
at school and who is employed only out- 
side of school hours. The minimum for 
messengers on foot or bicycle is raised from 
$12 to $15 a week, and from 35 cents to 
45 cents an hour if they work part-time. 
For those who drive horse-drawn or motor 
vehicles the rates are raised to $27 a week 
for full-time, instead of $24, and 65 cents 
an hour for part-time, rather than 60 cents. 


Smaller Places 


For workplaces in the smaller towns and 
villages covered by the Act the new rate 
is $21.50 instead of $18.50. The part-time 
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rate 1s increased from 45 to 55 cents an 
hour with a three-hour minimum of $1.65 
for a worker when called to work. 
Messengers on foot or bicycle must now 
receive $13 instead of $10 a week for full- 
time and 40 instead of 30 cents an hour 
for part-time. The rates for those who 
drive horse-drawn or motor vehicles are 
the same as those fixed in the cities and 
larger towns, $27 a week and 65 cents 
an hour. 


Long Distance Truckers 


A similar 10 cent-an-hour increase is. 
made in the minimum rate fixed for 
employees who regularly travel in the 


course of their duties to two or more 
cities, towns or villages at least 10 miles 
apart. These employees are covered by 
Order 9. If an employee operates a motor 
vehicle bearing a licence issued by the 
Highway Traffic Board designated by cer- 
tain letters, he must be paid either 70 cents 
an hour, formerly 60 cents, or 24 cents a 
mile, whichever is greater. If he does not 
operate a vehicle so designated, he must 
be paid 70 cents an hour, instead of 60 
cents. 


Janitors 

The minimum full-time rate for janitors 
and caretakers in buildings used chiefly 
for residential purposes is raised from 
$27.50 to $30.50 a week. For part-time 
work the rate is 65 cents an hour instead 
of 55 cents. 


Amusement Places 

Persons working in billiard rooms, bow!- 
ing alleys, skating or curling rinks, dance 
halls and theatres (except in cities), and 
other places where games of skill are played 
must be paid at least 60 cents an hour with a 
minimum in cities of $1.80 for each occasion 
on which they are required to report for 
duty. The former hourly minimum was 50 
cents. For work done on eight specified 
public holidays such workers must now 
receive, in addition to their regular weekly 
wage, time and one-half the regular rate for 
every hour or part of an hour worked. 


Sunumer Resorts 


Workers employed in the summer resorts 
of Carlyle Lake, Kenosee Lake, Katepwe, 
Regina Beach and Waskesiu and the area 
within a three-mile radius of each, during 
the season June 15-September 15, are now 
to receive not less than 50 cents an hour 
rather than 40 cents, and at least $2 must 
be paid for each day on which a worker is 
required to report for duty instead of $1.60. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF LABOUR LAWS 


ENACTED BY PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES 


IN 1951 


A survey of the legislation passed at 
the 1951 sessions of the provincial Legis- 
latures indicates wide interest in labour 
legis!ation and considerable progress in 
improving legislative standards. 


Anti-discrimination Measures 


Among the most noteworthy were the 
Acts passed in Ontario to ban discrimina- 
tion in ‘employment on grounds of race, 
creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or place 
of origin and to require employers to pay 
women at the same rate as men when they 
are employed to do the same work in the 
same establishment. At the same time the 
Ontario Legislature passed an Act which, 
with suitable exemptions, permits women 
to serve on juries. 


Employment of Children 


To control the employment of children, 
the Nova Scotia Legislature enacted a 
statute prohibiting entirely the employ- 
ment of a child under 14 in manufacturing, 
shipbuilding, electrical works, the forestry 
industry, construction, garages and auto- 
mobile service stations, hotels and restau- 
rants, the operation of elevators, and such 
amusement places as bowling alleys and 
pool rooms. In other occupations than the 
above, hours- of children under 14 are 
hmited to eight in a day or, if school is 
in session, to three hours, unless the child 
has been granted an employment certificate. 
Night work of children between 10 p.m. and 
6 am. is forbidden. Inspectors may be 
appointed to enforce the Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Increased benefits under Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts were provided for in 
six Provinces—Manitoba, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Prince Edward 
Islatid and Saskatchewan. 


The Newfoundland Act which was passed 
in 1950 came into effect on April 1, 1951, 
at which time amendments were assented 
to Jaying down the benefits to be paid. 
A Workmen’s Compensation Committee 
which for the past year was engaged in 
the necessary preparatory work prior to 
putting the Act into effect has been 
appointed to constitute the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 

As in most of the other Provinces, a 
widow in Newfoundland will receive $50 a 
month, together with an immediate lump 


sum payment of $100. The payment for 
a child under 16 is $10 a month or for a 
child without either parent, $20. In non- 
fatal cases, a workman is entitled to 
compensation at the rate of 66% per cent 
of his average earnings, the latter to be 
computed on a maximum basis of $3,000 
per year. 

In Manitoba, a change was made with 
respect to the maximum annual earnings 
which may be taken into account. These 
are now to be $3,000. At the same time; 
the minimum compensation payable where 
a workman is temporarily totally disabled 
was raised from $12.50 to $15 a week. A 
worker who is disabled for seven days or 
more will now receive compensation dating 
from the day of the injury. Hitherto, 
unless he was disabled for 14 days he did 
not receive compensation for the first three 
days. 

In New Brunswick, two changes were 
made to take effect on January 1, 1952. 
The allowance for burial expenses will be 
increased from $150 to $200, and compensa- 
tion to a disabled worker will be higher 
in that the maximum annual earnings taken 
into account in computing compensation 
will be $3,000 rather than.the former $2,500. 

The Ontario amendments partially imple- 
ment the recommendations of Mr. Justice 
Roach’s Royal Commission report (L.G., 
1951. p. 315). Two major changes which 
will take effect on January 1, 1952, increase 
from $3,000 to $4,000 the maximum yearly 
earnings which may be taken into account 
in computing compensation, and reduce the 
waiting period from seven to five days. 
The amount which may be allowed for 
burial expenses was considerably increased, 
and the lump sum payable to a widow was 
raised from $100 to $200. 

The Prince Edward Island Legislature 
added several industries to those already 
under the Act. It reduced the waiting 
period, which is now four days rather 
than seven. It also considerably increased 
the benefits to dependants of a workman 
whose death is caused by an industrial 
accident or disease. These include a 
monthly sum of $50 to a widow instead of 
$40; $12.50 instead of $10 to each child 
under 16; and an increase from $100 to 
$150 in the amount allowed for funeral 
expenses. Exclusive of the sum allowed 
for burial, the maximum compensation pay- 
able in fatal cases is now 75 per cent of 
earnings instead of the previous 663 per 
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cent. In cases of total disability, the 
minimum payment which may be made 
was raised from $12.50 to $15 a week. 
Several additional diseases were made 
compensable. 

In Saskatchewan, effective from June 1, 
1951, increased monthly benefits to a 
widow (from $50 to $60) and to children 
under 16 (from $15 to $20) were provided 
for; the Nova Scotia Legislature raised the 
monthly benefit payable to a child under 
16 in the care of a parent from $12.50 to 
$15 and the payment to an orphan child 
from $22.50 to $25. 


Annual Holidays with Pay 

In the matter of annual vacations with 
pay, a change was made in Manitoba to 
make the vacation commensurate with 
length of service. In that Province, since 
1947, a week’s holiday has been granted 
after a year’s employment. Henceforth, a 
worker who has worked continuously for 
an employer for three consecutive years or 
more will, at the end of each year of service, 
be granted a holiday with pay of two weeks. 

The British Columbia Annual Holidays 
Act was declared not to apply where 
workers are assured of an annual holiday 
with pay by the terms of a collective agree- 
ment if the Minister of Labour approves 
the holiday provisions of the agreement. 
The Act provides for one week’s holiday 
with pay after a year of employment. 


Public Holidays 

Legislation to provide for time off with 
pay on public holidays was enacted in 
Manitoba. The Hours of Work Act was 
amended to prohibit work being done on 
seven specified public holidays unless over- 
time is paid or compensatory time off is 
given. The amendment will apply to all 
industries in the Province except farming. 
This is the first time that provision has 
been made by law for the granting of 
public holidays to men. Under the Mani- 
toba Minimum Wage Orders, a woman 
may not work on a public holiday unless 
her employer has obtained a permit from 
the Minister of Labour. 

In order that November 11 may be 
fittingly observed, the Manitoba Legisla- 
ture passed the Remembrance Day Act 
which prohibits work for gain or reward 
and the sale or purchase of goods on 
Remembrance Day. Certain services which 
are essential to the community may be 
carried on, and emergency work may be 
done under permit from the Minister of 
Labour. An employee, other than a watch- 
man or janitor, who is required to work 
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on the holiday must be given equivalent 
time off without loss of pay within 30 
days. 


Notice of Termination of Employment 

New provisions in the Manitoba Hours of 
Work Act prohibit termination of employ- 
ment without written notice. Employers 
must serve notice of dismissal and 
employees must serve notice of termina- 
tion of employment. Where wages are paid 
once a month or oftener, the period of 
notice required to be given corresponds to 
the length of the employee’s pay period. 


Hours 

The scope of the Saskatchewan Hours of 
Work Act was extended. The Act requires 
time and one-half the regular rate to be 
paid for all work done after eight hours 
in a day and after 44 hours in a week. It 
will now apply to all workplaces in the 
Province which are located in centres with 
300 or more people, which is the jurisdic- 
tion of the Minimum Wage Act. Since its 
enactment in 1947, the Hours of Work Act 
has apphed to all workplaces in cities, to all 
factories in the Province, and to offices and 
shops in towns and villages. 


In two provinces, some changes were 
made with respect to the closing of shops. 
In Ontario, provision was made for muni- 
cipal by-laws requiring shops to close for a 
full day each week, and the Vancouver 
City Council was empowered to permit 
enough grocery shops for the accommoda- 
tion of the public to remain open after 
the closing hours fixed by by-law. 

Working hours of persons employed in 
the construction of public works carried out 
under contract with the British Columbia 
Government may not exceed eight in a day 
and 44 in a week except in cases of emer- 
gency. This requirement was laid down in 
the new Public Works Fair Wages and 
Conditions of Employment Act which also 
requires contractors to pay fair wages on 
such construction jobs. “Fair wages” are 
those generally accepted as current in the 
trade for workmen in the district. Where 
no current rate is established, the Minister 
may determine a fair rate of wages. This 
fair wage policy by which Government con- 
tracts are awarded on condition that wage 
rates must equal those current in the 
district where the work is carried out has 
been in effect in British Columbia for many 
years. 


Minimum Wages 

Replacing an Act which has been in effect 
since 1920, a new Women’s Minimum Wage 
Act was passed in Nova Scotia. Instead 


of applying only to cities and incorporated 
towns, as before, the new legislation will 
apply to the entire Province. While it is 
similar in principle to its predecessor, the 
new Act is more in line with the Acts of 
other provinces. More specific provision is 
made for inspection of premises, and more 
powers are given to the Minimum Wage 
Board, including power to fix the time and 
manner in which wages must be paid and 
power to exempt any group of employees 
or employers from the Act or any Minimum 
Wage Order. 


Labour Relations 

Four Provinces—New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Quebec and Saskatchewan—made 
some changes in their labour relations 
legislation. 

The British Columbia Legislature did not 
see fit to amend the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, as requested by labour, 
but it passed an Act authorizing a Board 
of not more than five members to inquire 
into the Act and its administration and to 
report before the Legislature meets in 1952. 

The New Brunswick Labour Relations Act 
was amended to permit a municipality, by 
resolution, to bring any group of its 
employees under the Act. Seeking to 
influence another’s vote in any election he!d 
by the Labour Relations Board, whether by 
intimidation, coercion or by the giving of 
money was declared an “unfair labour 
practice” for which a penalty is provided 
under the Act. 

In Quebec, it was provided that decisions 
of the Labour Relations Board and of 
councils of arbitration set up under the 
Trade Disputes Act should not be subject 
to appeal to the Courts. A further enact- 
ment regarding the duration of collective 
agreements permits an agreement to be 
made for a longer period than heretofore. 
Agreements may now be made for one, 
two, or three years, but no longer. 

By an amendment to the Saskatchewan 
Trade Union Act, the Labour Relations 
Board is no longer permitted to disestab- 
lish a company-dominated union. The Act 
now merely gives the Board power to 
determine if a union is company-dominated, 
and makes it an unfair labour practice for 
an employer to bargain collectively with 
such an organization. 

Amendments with respect to the check-off 
were made in Saskatchewan and Nova 
Scotia. In Saskatchewan, the check-off 
may now be revoked only on the written 
request of the union instead of on the 
written request of the employee concerned. 
In Nova Scotia, so far as an uncertified 
union is concerned, the employer is required 


to institute a check-off system, if a majority 
of employees have voted for it, only where 
a collective agreement is in effect or where 
collective bargaining is being carried on. 


Safety and Health 

With a view to greater safety of 
employees in mines, the laws regulating 
employment in both coal and metal mines 
in Nova Scotia were completely revised. 
Improved safety standards of boiler inspec- 
tion are contained in legislation passed in 
both Ontario and Saskatchewan. The new 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act in Ontario 
is a complete revision and consolidation of 
earlier legislation. 


In a general revision of the Factories 
Act of British Columbia, the schedule which 
listed the workplaces covered by the Act 
was repealed as it was found difficult to 
keep it up-to-date. Instead, the definition 
of “factory” was broadened to ensure that 
all types of factories, as well as shipyards, 
laundries, elevators, etc. are governed by 
the Act. One new feature of the Act is 
a provision designed to protect factory 
workers from the inhalation of harmful 
gases, vapours or dusts. In every factory 
where a process is carried on by which 
gases, vapours or dusts are emitted, the 
Inspector is authorized to direct the 
employer to install the proper mechanical 
facilities for their removal. 


Hospitalization 

With respect to social security legislation, 
the British Columbia Hospital Insurance 
Act was amended to raise to $42 the 
maximum amount which may be levied on 
a person or family for hospitalization. 
Recent regulations under the Act have fixed 
the payment for the head of a family at 
$42 and that for a single person at $30, a 
$9 increase over the previous premiums. 
An inquiry into the Act and its administra- 
tion by a Board of not more than 12 
persons was authorized during the session. 


Old Age Pensions 


As a result of the federal-provincial fiscal 
conference held in December, 1950, at which 
a contributory old-age pension plan was 
proposed, to be put into effect after the 
necessary amendments to the British North 
America Act had been made, the Legisla- 
tures of Alberta, Manitoba and Quebec 
passed Acts authorizing the Provincial 
Government to enter into an agreement 
in order to implement the plan. Under this 
program, the federal Government would 
provide a pension of $40 a month to all 
persons of 70 years of age and over with- 
out a means test, and the federal and 
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provincial Governments would bear equally 
the cost of providing pensions of the same 
amount to persons between the ages of 65 
and 69 with a means test. 


Rent Control 

Most of the provinces made provision 
for taking over rent control when federal 
controls were abolished. The Quebec Act 


Labour Legislation in Ontario 
The Ontario Legislature 


freezes rents at their level of April 30 until 
August 1 Or “unis. yearee = (new dsritish 
Columbia, Manitoba and Ontario Acts pro- 
vide for the taking over by the Province 
of the federal rental regulations. In New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island, the legislation gives municipalities 
power to impose rent control. 


in 1991 


adopted two wmportant laws designed 


to provide “equal pay” for female employees, and to prevent 


discrimination in employment. 


Among other enactments of 


interest to labour, wmportant amendments were made to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


During the 1951 session of the Ontario 
Legislature, which lasted from February 1 
to April 5, a measure was approved by 
which women will be entitled to pay equal 
to that of men if they do the same work 
in the same establishment. Another equally 
significant Act will promote fair employ- 
ment practices in Ontario. It makes 
discrimination against men and women in 
respect to their employment because of 
race, creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or 
place of origin contrary to the law of the 
Province. Important amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act will further 
increase benefits to injured workmen and 
their dependants. Most of the changes are 
based on recommendations made by Mr. 
Justice Roach who was named Commis- 
sioner to inquire into the operation of the 
Act late in 1949.. A completely revised 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act was 
passed bringing the Act into line with 
present day practice with regard to manu- 
facture, operation and inspection of boilers 
and pressure vessels. The maximum work- 
week of full-time firefighters was reduced 
from 72 to 56 hours. Provision was also 
made, under the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act, for any class or classes of 
shops in a municipality to close for one 
full day a week. Authority was given to 
the Provincial Government to regulate 
rentals of dwelling places. 


Fair Employment Practices 


A new Act, the first of its kind in 
Canada, was passed to prohibit discrim- 
ination in employment because of race, 
creed, colour or place of origin. Ten 
States of the U.S.A. already have legisla- 
tion which is similar in principle to the 
Ontario Act and Bills to set up fair 
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employment practices commissions were 
introduced in a number of State Legis- 
latures this year. 

The Fair Employment Practices Act, 
which emphasizes in its preamble that such 
a measure is in accord with the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights as pro- 
claimed by the United Nations, forbids 
employers to refuse to employ, to discharge 
or to discriminate against any person 
because of race, creed, colour, nationality, 
ancestry or place of origin. Trade unions 
are prohibited from excluding from mem- 
bership or from expelling or suspending or 
from discriminating against any member 
or person for any of these reasons. Expres- 
sions of discrimination in employment 
appheations or advertisements or in 
written or oral inquiries in connection with 
prospective employment are also banned. 

Umplovers of fewer than five persons do 
not come under the Act, nor do domestic 
servants in private homes and religious, 
philanthropic, educational, fraternal and 
social organizations which are not oper- 
ated for private profit. 

The Act is to be administered by a Fair 


Employment Practices Branch of the 
Department of Labour headed by a 
Director. 


Charges of discrimination will be dealt 
with first by conciliation procedure and, 
only if that fails, by prosecution. To 
enquire into a written complaint of dis- 
crimination under the Act, the Minister of 
Labour, on the recommendation of the 
Director, will appoint a Conciliation 
Officer who is required to report his find- 
ings to the Director. If he fails to settle 
the matter, the Minister may appoint a 
Commission of one or more persons with 
the powers of a Conciliation Board under 


the Labour Relations Act. After hearing 
the parties, the Commission will recom- 
mend to the Director the course which 
should be taken, which may include rein- 
statement with or without compensation 
for loss of earnings. The Minister, on the 
recommendation of the Director, will then 
issue whatever order he deems necessary 
and authorize a prosecution if he sees fit. 
The Act stipulates that the Director is not 
to recommend that prosecution proceedings 
be undertaken if he is satisfied that the 
act complained of was done for security 
reasons in connection with a national 
emergency or war. 

Fines up to $50 for an individual and 
$100 for a corporation, trade union, 
employers’ organization or employment 
agency may be imposed for failure to 
comply with any provision of the Fair 
Employment Practices Act or any order 
made under it. 

The chief Opposition criticism of the 
Bill on second reading was that it failed 
to provide for educational activities and 
that it was defective in its enforcement 
procedures. A motion to refer it to the 
Select Standing Committee on Labour, 
with instructions to hear evidence and 
representations from qualified experts and 
interested organizations and draw up a 
Bill “that truly expresses the principle of 
non-discrimination”, was defeated by a vote 
of 45 to 34. 

When the Bill came up for third reading, 
an Opposition attempt to amend it by 
including a prohibition of discrimination 
on the grounds of sex was defeated by a 
vote of 42 to 33. 

This was the second Fair Employment 
Practices Bill which was brought in by 
the Government at the 1951 session, the 
earlier one having been withdrawn after 
first reading. The principal difference 
between the two Bills was with respect 
to the administrative authority which in 
the earlier Bill was to have been the 
Labour Relations Board. A further differ- 
ence was that the first measure did not 
ban trade unions from discriminating 
against their members or against other 
persons. 

Earlier in the session the three Opposi- 
tion groups also presented Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Bills, none of which went 
beyond first reading. These were similar 
in principle to the Government Bill but 
were somewhat wider in scope. Two 
covered all persons employing three or 
more employees while the third covered 
all employees including domestic servants. 
Two of them provided for co-operation by 
the administrative authority with various 
groups in the study of problems of dis- 


crimination and in developing educational 
programs. All three provided for higher 
penalties than those fixed in the Govern- 
ment measure. 


Equal Pay For Equal Work 

A second important anti-discrimination 
measure was passed to ensure equal pay 
for men and women doing the same work 
in the same establishment. Effective from 
January 1, 1952, the Female Employees 
Fair Remuneration Act prohibits an 
employer or his agent from discriminating 
between male and female employees by 
paying a female employee at a lower rate 
than a male employee employed by him 
for the same work in the same establish- 
ment. A difference in the rate of pay 
between a female and a male employee 
based on any factor other than sex is not 
to be considered a breach of the Act. 


The Act does not affect written con- 
tracts of employment and collective agree- 
ments which were made before March 1, 
1951, but if any such contract or agreement 
is in effect on September 1, 1952, the Act 
will apply. 

The machinery for dealing with charges 
of discrimination is the same as that estab- 
lished under the Fair Employment Practices 
Act (see above). 


Fines up to $100 are provided for 
offences under the Act. 

Opposition members criticized the terms 
of the Bill, particularly the provision that 
pay would have to be equal only when 
men and women were doing the “same 
work”. A motion, which was defeated by 
a vote of 43 to 28, declared that legisla- 
tion on equal pay for equal work “should 
apply to work of comparative character or 
on comparable operations or where com- 
parable skills are involved, should protect 
workers who lodge complaints and should 
contain adequate enforcement procedures” 
and asked that the subject be referred to 
the Select Standing Committee on Labour 
and a Bill drawn up which would meet 
these standards. 

An Opposition Bill respecting equal pay 
for equal work which was given first read- 
ing before the introduction of the Govern- 
ment measure would have _ prohibited 
employers from discriminating in wage 
rates between men and women in work of 
comparative character or work on compar- 
able operations, or where comparable skills 
are involved, and would have required 
employers who violated this provision to 
pay the wages found to be due to the 
employee affected and an _ additional 
amount in liquidated damages. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 

Important amendments were made to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, chiefly 
to implement some of the recommendations 
of the Report of Mr. Justice W. D. Roach 
who recently made an inquiry into the 
operation of the Act. 

In accordance with Mr. Justice Roach’s 
recommendations, the maximum annual 
earnings on which compensation is com- 
puted were increased from $3,000 to $4,000 
which is a higher amount than that fixed 
by any other province. In Saskatchewan, 
and by a 1951 amendment, in Manitoba, 
any earnings in excess of $3,000 are disre- 
garded and in the other provinces any 
earnings over $2,500 a year may not be 
taken into account. 

The waiting period which must elapse 
before compensation is payable was reduced 
from seven to five working days. The 
Royal Commission Report recommended a 
waiting period of four days. These two 
amendments will not take effect until 
January 1, 1952. 

As recommended in the Report, the maxi- 
mum amount allowed for burial expenses 
was increased from $125 to $200, effective 
immediately. Where a workman’s body has 
to be transported a considerable distance 
for burial, compensation includes a further 
sum for the necessary expenses involved. 
The former maximum of $125 was removed 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
permitted to determine the sum which may 
be paid. Mr. Justice Roach recommended 
a limit of $175. 

Instead of the immediate lump sum pay- 
ment of $100 to a widow or to a foster 
mother, $200 will now be paid. No recom- 
mendations were made in the Report with 
regard to this matter. 

A number of minor amendments were 
made to the sections of the Act governing 
medical aid. One of these, which was 
recommended by the Commissioner, pro- 
vides that treatment by  chiropodists 
registered under the Chiropody Act may be 
included under the term “medical aid”, and 
such persons as chiropodists and drugless 
practitioners will be required to submit 
reports to the Board with regard to an 
injured workman. These two amendments 
will take effect from January 1, 1952. 
Another amendment authorizes the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board to determine 
questions as to the payment for medical 
aid as well as questions regarding the 
necessity, character and_ sufficiency of 
medical aid. The fees for medical aid are 
fixed by the Board and no action for any 
larger amount lies against the Board. A 
further amendment provides that no action 
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in respect of such charges hes against the 
injured workman, his employer or against 
any other person. If an account for pay- 
ment of medical aid is not received by the 
Board within the prescribed time, the Board 
may impose a penalty by way of a per- 
centage reduction in the amount of the 
account. 

The amending Act repealed as obsolete 
Section 6 (7) of the Act which made an 
employer individually liable to pay com- 
pensation for an accident that happened 
out of Ontario, where he had not fully 
contributed to the Accident Fund in respect 
of all the wages of his workmen who were 
engaged in the work in which the accident 
happened. Mr. Justice Roach pointed out 
that when an accident happens in Ontario 
compensation is paid out of the Accident 
Fund notwithstanding that the employer is 
in default in paying his assessments, and 
that there was no reason why it should not 
be paid out of the Fund when an accident 
happened out of Ontario in like circum- 
stances. The Commissioner reported that 
the subsection was in conflict with other 
sections of the Act. 

Another change which was proposed by 
the Commissioner and accepted by the 
Legislature was one which permits an 
employer in Schedule 2 who is individually 
liable to make a weekly or other periodical 
payment of compensation to apply to the 
Board to have his liability commuted by 
the payment of a lump sum equal to: the 
full annual value of the periodical pay- 
ments, or, as heretofore, a sum equal to 75 
per cent of the annual value of the weekly 
or other periodical payments. 

When the amending Bill came up for 
second reading, all Opposition groups 
combined to request further implemenca- 
tion of the Royal Commission Report. 
A motion was introduced that the Bill “be 
referred to the Standing Committee on 
Labour, and that the said committee be 
authorized to incorporate in the Bill pro- 
visions implementing the recommendations 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice Roach regarding 
accident prevention, industrial diseases, 
compensation for second injuries and 
injuries aggravated by pre-existing physical 
conditions, and such other recommenda- 
tions of the said Mr. Justice Roach as 
the committee deems advisable”, but the 
amendment was ruled out of order. 

Subsequently, an Opposition Bill was 
introduced to implement the _ specific 
recommendations of the Commissioner with 
regard to accident prevention, chief of 
which were that accident prevention should 
be brought under the direct jurisdiction 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
that there should be more active participa- 


tion of labour in any organized system of 
accident prevention. This Bill was given a 
six months’ hoist on March 7, at which 
time the Minister of Labour, Mr. Daley, 
stated that the recommendations of the 
Commissioner with regard to this matter 
were being studied by his Department. 


Steam Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


A new and completely revised Boilers 
and Pressure Vessels Act consolidates the 
former Steam Boilers Act which governed 
the inspection of steam boilers during 
construction, alteration and repair, and 
Section 57 of the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act which provided for the 
inspection of boilers and pressure vessels 
in factories, shops, restaurants, office build- 
ings, public buildings and other places. In 
introducing the Bill in the Legislature, the 
Minister of Labour stated, “With the 
_ technical advances made in this field and 
the present widespread use of boilers and 
pressure vessels it 1s necessary to bring the 
Act into line with present day practices.” 
The Act will come into force on Proc- 
lamation. 


New sections in the Act require all 
inspectors, including those of boiler insur- 
ance companies, to hold certificates of 
competency, require the design of a boiler 
or pressure vessel to be submitted to and 
approved by the Chief Inspector before 
construction is begun, and provide for the 
registration and testing of welding oper- 
ators. The Act stipulates that inspectors 
when carrying out their duties must refer 
to certain safety codes governing boilers 
and pressure vessels. 

The Act covers boilers with a heating 
surface of over 30 square feet; pressure 
vessels for permanent use at a pressure of 
more than 15 pounds with an internal 
diameter of more than six inches (or more 
than 24 inches if used for storing hot water 
for domestic purposes or if connected in a 
water pumping system containing air that 
is compressed to serve as a cushion); and 
refrigeration plants with a capacity of more 
than three tons of refrigeration in 24 hours. 
Excluded from coverage are boilers used 
for heating buildings occupied by not more 
than four families, those used in connection 
with an open type hot water heating 
system, pressure vessels used exclusively 
for hydraulic purposes at atmospheric pres- 
sure, boilers and pressure vessels used 
exclusively for agricultural purposes, those 
used in the operation of a railway under 
the jurisdiction of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners and those subject to the 
Canada Shipping Act. Shipping con- 


tainers subject to inspection by the Board 
of Transport Commissioners are also 
excluded. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
exempt any type of boiler or pressure 
vessel or any plant from the Act. 


Qualifications of Inspectors—A new pro- 
vision requires all Government inspectors 
and other persons who inspect boilers, 
pressure vessels and plants to hold a 
certificate of competency. An applicant 
for a certificate of competency must, as 
before, pass examinations or tests as 
may be prescribed by the Minister by 
regulations. 


Annual Inspection—More detailed pro- 
visions are set out regarding the powers 
and duties of boiler inspectors. As before, 
an inspector must inspect at least once a 
year every uninsured boiler and pressure 
vessel used in the Province, but the Chief 
Inspector may order a further inspection 
at any tame. The Minister may also 
require an insured boiler or pressure vessel 
to be inspected at any time. 

The Act provides that the publications 
of the Canadian Standards Association, of 
the American Standards Association and 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers shall be deemed to contain the 
rules which must be referred to by the 
inspectors im carrying out their duties 
under the Act with regard to the approval 
of designs, and the manufacture, installa- 
tion, inspection, testing or operation of 
boilers, pressure vessels and plants. 

By written notice an inspector may 
require the owner or person in charge of 
a boiler, pressure vessel or plant to prepare 
it for inspection, and the owner or engineer 
in charge is required to carry out any 
orders he may issue to ensure a proper 
inspection. On the annual inspection, the 
inspector must see that the boiler, pres- 
sure vessel or plant is being operated and 
maintained in accordance with the Act 
and regulations and that the safety valves 
are properly set and sealed. He must also 
review the maximum working pressure and 
make any reduction in it for safe operation 
of the boiler having regard to its age and 
condition. The inspector may give oral or 
written instructions to the person in charge 
of a boiler or pressure vessel in any matter 
of safety regarding its installation, opera- 
tion or repair. If the instructions are not 
carried out within the time specified, the 
Chief Inspector may order the boiler, pres- 
sure vessel or plant to be shut down and 
may cancel the inspection certificate or the 
certificate of approval. 


As before, on the completion of the 
annual inspection, the inspector must report 
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to the Chief Inspector on the condition 
and operation of the boiler or pressure 
vessel and if it is found to be in a safe 
condition, an inspection certificate will be 
issued, on payment of the prescribed fee 
and expenses. The certificate 1s valid for 
one year unless it is cancelled or a shorter 
period specified. Where practicable, it must 
be posted in a conspicuous place near the 
boiler or pressure vessel. The maximum 
pressure at which a boiler or pressure 
vessel may be operated must be set forth 
in the certificate. Where a boiler, pressure 
vessel or plant is found to be in an unsafe 
condition or is being operated in a 
dangerous manner, the inspector must, on 
the instructions of the Chief Inspector, seal 
the boiler and take steps to remove the 
danger. A boiler or pressure vessel which 
has been so shut down may not be oper- 
ated until permission in writing has been 
obtained from the Chief Inspector. 

The owner, engineer or other person in 
charge of a boiler or pressure vessel must 
point out to the inspector during an inspec- 
tion any defects he believes to exist and 
if between inspections he becomes aware 
of any defect he must notify the Chief 
Inspector forthwith. 

Where an inspector is satisfied that a 
boiler or pressure vessel can no longer be 
used safely, he must, after notifying the 
Chief Inspector, seal it indicating that it is 
condemned and take possession of its 
certificate of inspection. Unless it is 
repaired as required by the Chief Inspector, 
and a new certificate of inspection issued, 
a condemned boiler or pressure vessel may 
not again be used. It may not be sold or 
moved to another location for re-use with- 
out the Chief Inspector’s consent. 


Construction of Boilers—The Act requires 
the manufacturer of every boiler or pres- 
sure vessel to be constructed for use in 
Ontario to submit its design to the Chief 
Inspector for approval and registration 
before construction is begun and, similarly. 
the designs of plants must be approved 
and registered before installation is com- 
menced. If a boiler or pressure vessel has 
been constructed without its design having 
been approved and registered, the Chief 
Inspector may approve its design, if it 
otherwise meets the requirements of the 
Act and regulations. 

Inspection of boilers and pressure vessels 
at any stage during construction or on 
installation may be required by the Chief 
Inspector who will issue a certificate of 
inspection on payment of the prescribed 
fee if he is satisfied that they may be 
operated safely. No person may operate 
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a boiler or use a pressure vessel unless a 
certificate of inspection or approval is in 
effect. 

Where a boiler or pressure vessel has 
not been inspected during construction, the 
Chief Inspector may issue a certificate of 
approval, upon payment of the required 
fee, which shall authorize its operation until 
its annual inspection. Provision is made 
for allowing boilers and pressure vessels 
to be installed and operated if the design 
of a newly constructed vessel is not avail- 
able for registration or if the design has 
been approved but the vessel is found to 
be defective after construction. In the 
latter case, the Chief Inspector may allow 
the vessel to be operated within such limits 
of safety as he may deem proper and fix 
a specified time for the defects to be 
remedied. Failing compliance, he may 
cancel the registration of the design. 

If a boiler or pressure vessel has not 
been constructed in accordance with its 
approved design but may be safely used 
at a lesser pressure than its design pres- 
sure, the inspector must fix the maximum 
working pressure at which it may be oper- 
ated. Every boiler and pressure vessel must 
have at least one safety valve of adequate 
capacity set to relieve at or below the 
maximum working pressure. 

With respect to boilers and _ pressure 
vessels built outside of Ontario for use in 
that Province, the Act permits the Chief 
Inspector to arrange with the inspection 
service of the other province or country 
to have inspections carried out during 
construction. 

A used boiler must be inspected and 
tested before being put into operation, 
and one previously used outside of Ontario 
may not be installed without the consent 
of the Chief Inspector, who before issuing 
a certificate of inspection must be provided 
with detailed information concerning its 
design, specifications and manufacture. 

Before any major repairs are made to a 
boiler or pressure vessel, the inspector must 
be notified and he must inspect the work 
before the boiler or pressure vessel may 
again be used. 


Insured Boilers—Insured boilers are sub- 
ject to an annual inspection by inspectors 
employed by boiler insurance companies 
and are exempt from annual inspection by 
Government inspectors. A copy of the 
report of each annual inspection made by 
inspectors of insurance companies must be 
filed with the Chief Inspector within 30 
days after the inspection, and the Chief 
Inspector must be immediately notified 
when an insurance company cancels the 
insurance on a boiler or pressure vessel or 
rejects an application for insurance. 


Provision is made in the Act for closer 
co-operation between the Department of 
Labour and boiler insurance companies. 
The Minister may permit the Chief 
Inspector to employ the services of an 
insurer or any other person qualified to 
inspect boilers and pressure vessels in 
Ontario to make an inspection required 
under the Act and submit a report within 
14 days. 

Welding Operators—Welding operators 
must be registered with the Chief Inspector 
who is authorized to approve the pro- 
cedures to be followed in welding boilers 
and pressure vessels. 

Each time that a welder changes his 
employment, and as often as the Chief 
Inspector requires he must take a test, 
under the direction of an inspector to 
determine his competency. The inspector 
must give the welder written details of the 
test stating the degree of his efficiency and 
indicating the type of welding which he 
may do. If the welding is found to be 
faulty, the inspector must notify both the 
welder and his employer and the welder 
will not be allowed to weld on any boiler 
or pressure vessel until he has passed a 
further test. 


Accidents—Full details of an explosion 
or rupture of a boiler or pressure vessel 
or an accident arising from their use which 
injures or kills a person must be reported 
immediately to the Chief Inspector by 
telephone or telegraph. The Chief In- 
spector or an inspector must then investi- 
gate the accident to determine the cause. 
No parts of a boiler or pressure vessel in 
which an explosion has occurred may be 
moved, except as may be necessary to 
remove an injured person, until the permis- 
sion of an inspector has been obtained. 

General—The lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council is empowered to issue regulations 
under the Act. The penalties for offences 
against the Act are a minimum fine of $25 
and a maximum fine of $500 for each 
offence. 


Hours of Fire Fighters 

The maximum hours during which a fire 
fighter is required to be on duty on the 
average in any work week were reduced 
from 72 to 56, by an amendment to the 
Fire Departments Act. This limit applies 
to full-time fire fighters in municipalities 
having a population of not less than 10,000. 
The change will not take effect until 
January 1, 1952. 


Weekly Closing of Shops 

A Private Member’s Bill was passed 
amending the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act to provide for the closing 


of shops for a full day each week by 
municipal by-law as an alternative to the 
half-holiday each week which was _ pre- 
viously provided for. 


A municipal council, on petition of three- 
quarters of the occupiers of a class of shops 
in the municipality must, within one 
month, pass a by-law requiring all shops 
of that class in the municipality to be 
closed and remain closed during such 
periods of the year as are named in the 
application on one particular day each week 
during the whole day and until not later 
than 5 a.m. of the following day. 


Medical Examination of 


Employees of School Boards 


An amendment to the Department of 
Education Act authorizes the Minister of 
Education to require employees of school 
boards to submit periodically to medical 
examination. Previously, this power could 
be exercised only in respect of teachers. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Amendments were made to the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act with respect to the condi- 
tions of eligibility to receive an allowance. 

It is now stated that a monthly allow- 
ance may be paid to a mother towards the 
support of one or more children if she has 
divorced the father of the child or children 
and has been awarded custody of them in 
proceedings in which no provision was 
made for their maintenance, or if the father 
has failed to carry out his obligations and 
has not been heard of for at least a year. 

Allowances are normally paid until a 
child becomes 16 but if the child’s birthday 
occurs during the school year and he is 
attending school the allowance is con- 
tinued to the end of the school year. Now, 
however, in special cases where’ the 
Mothers’ Allowances Commission is satis- 
fied that. the child’s progress in school 
justifies payment of the allowance beyond 
16 years the allowance may be continued 
for a further period, but only until the 
child reaches 18. 

Similarly, if the Commission is satisfied 
that a child in respect of whom an allow- 
ance is paid has a mental or physical 
disability which justifies the continuance of 
the allowance after 16 years, the allowance 
may be paid up to the age of 18. 

The required period of residence in the 
Province before making application for an 
allowance has been reduced from two years 
to one year. As before, a mother must 
be a resident of the Province at the time 
she applies for an allowance. The Com- 
mission is authorized to refuse payment if 
it believes that the mother is not a suit- 
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able person to receive an allowance. With 
these exceptions, conditions of eligibility to 
receive an allowance are unchanged. 


Unemployment Relief 

Changes were made in the section of the 
Unemployment Relief Act which determines 
the responsibility of municipalities for 
unemployment relief to persons who have 
not resided there for a full year (LG., 
1935, p. 524). The section was revised to 


provide for cases where new Canadians » 


require public assistance before they estab- 
lish residence in a municipality for a 
year, and to make it possible for the 
Province to pay the full cost of any relief 
administered. 

Under the Act, municipalities are liable 
for direct relief to a person who is in 
needy circumstances, or who is unemploy- 
able because of mental or physical inca- 
pacity. A municipality which has furnished 
direct. relief to a person who has moved 
there may recover the cost of the relief 
from the municipality where the person 
formerly resided, the latter municipality 
being liable for such relief for a period of 
i2 months after removal. 

A new provision deals with a person who 
has resided outside of Ontario for the 
previous 12 months and who, after moving 
into the Province, is granted direct relief 
by a municipality in Ontario. In such 
case, the Act now states that the muni- 
cipality is entitled to be reimbursed by the 
Province for the full amount expended on 
behalf of such person until he has been a 
resident of the municipality for 12 months. 
However, the municipality will not be 
reimbursed if such person is to be returned 
to his former place of residence outside of 
Ontario. 


Rent Control 


An Act, which was proclaimed in effect on 
April 30, was passed to continue in force 
in Ontario, the Dominion Wartime Lease- 
hold Regulations after the Dominion Goy- 
ernment vacated the rental control field. 


Labour Legislation in the Yukon and 
YUKON 


In the Yukon Territory, an Ordinance 
was passed which requires employers to 
grant their employees an annual holiday of 
two weeks with pay after completing a 
year of continuous service. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Ordinance was revised 
to raise the percentage rate of compensa- 
tion for temporary disability from 50 to 
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In order that matters of rentals and 
tenure may be fairly dealt with and 
adjusted, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council was authorized to exercise all the 
powers of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board with respect to the Wartime Lease- 
hold Regulations including power to 
administer and enforce these regulations or 
to revoke, amend or replace them. 


During the session a select committee of 
the Legislature was set up to devise a 
system of leasehold regulations for the 
Province. 


Bills not Passed 

Five Private Members’ Bills seeking to 
amend the Hours of Work and Vacations 
with Pay Act were all given a six months’ 
hoist. These were similar to Bills intro- 
duced at the 1950 session. In them were 
inclhided proposals to reduce the maximum 
weekly hours of work from 48 to 40 without 
reduction in weekly pay, to require pay- 
ment at the rate of time and one-half for 
overtime and to limit overtime to eight 
hours in a week and 100 in a year. Two 
Bills would have provided for two weeks’ 
vacation with pay instead of one, and 
another would have provided for one 
week’s vacation with pay after one year’s 
employment and two weeks after two years’ 
employment or more, with vacation credits 
of two per cent during the first year and 
four per cent during the second or each 
subsequent year. 

Another Private Member’s Bill which has 
been introduced for the past several years 
proposed to establish a minimum wage of 
75 cents an hour for all workers except 
apprentices. 

A Bill to amend the Labour Relations 
Act sought to require employers to institute 
the voluntary revocable check-off of union 
dues. At present six provinces have a 
check-off provision in. their industrial rela- 
tions legislation—British Columbia, Alberta, ~ 
Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland. 


Northwest Territories in 1950 


663. Under the Ordinance, an employer is 
individually liable for the payment of 
compensation, and by a further amend- 
ment, he must carry accident insurance for 
his workmen in an approved company. 
Amendments were made to the Steam 
Boiler Ordinance, mainly to provide for 
the certification of welders. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 
which has been in effect since 1917 and 
which apphes to undertakings employing 
five or more workmen, was changed in 
several particulars. Under this Ordinance, 
an employer is hable to pay compensation 
for injuries causing death or disability for 
three days or longer unless the injury is 
attributable solely to the serious and wilful 
misconduct or intoxication of the workman. 
Compensation is also payable for specified 
industrial diseases. 

Sections similar to those in the North- 
west Territories Ordinance were added 
requiring every employer in the Yukon 
Territory to enter into and maintain a 
contract of insurance, in an amount and 
with a company approved by the Commis- 
sioner, providing for payment of compensa- 
tion to his employees. An employer may 
be exempted from this requirement only if 
he has made other arrangements satis- 
factory to the Commissioner for the protec- 
tion of his workmen. If an employer fails 
to enter into a contract of insurance, he 
is hable to a maximum fine of $500 and, 
in addition, the Commissioner may refuse 
to grant him a licence to carry on business 
or may cancel his licence. 


A further amendment raised the rate of 
compensation for temporary disability from 
50 to 66% per cent. Previously, the 
Ordinance provided for the payment of 
compensation for temporary disability, 
making no distinction between a total or 
a partial disability, at the rate of 50 per 
cent of average daily wages. As the 
Ordinance now stands, the compensation 
payable by the employer to the workman 
for a temporary total disability is 662 per 
cent of the workman’s average daily 
wages, and for a temporary partial dis- 
ability 663 per cent of the difference in his 
average earnings before and after the 
accident. As before, compensation is a 
weekly sum payable during disability but 
for not longer than 12 months. 

A third amendment makes it clear that 
an employer is exempt from liability to 
pay compensation for an accident to a 
workman who is entitled to compensation 
under the legislation of any province or 
territory other than the Yukon Territory, 
as well as under any United States law, 
as previously. 


Holidays with Pay 

The Annual Holidays Ordinance, which 
went into effect on January 1, 1951, is the 
first statutory provision for holidays with 
pay for workers in the Yukon Territory. 
The Ordinance is, in general, similar to 


the holiday legislation in effect in six prov- 
inces and in the length of the holiday 
period is like that of Saskatchewan. 

It provides for a holiday of two weeks 
with pay for all employees except those 
engaged in farming, ranching, market- 
gardening, domestic service in a private 
residence and family undertakings. <A 
worker becomes entitled to an annual paid 
holday after completing one year of con- 
tinuous service comprising not less than 
280 days of actual work. 

If a public holiday occurs during the 
worker’s vacation, one working day is to 
be added to the holiday period, and in 
addition to his regular holiday pay he must 
be paid the wage to which he is entitled 
for the public holiday. 

If the employment is terminated during 
the working year but if the worker has 
performed at least 90 days’ work, he must 
be paid the equivalent of one day’s pay 
for each 25 days of actual work during 
the uncompleted working year. <A period 
of less than 25 days of actual work will 
not entitle a.worker to a portion of a day’s 
pay. A worker who leaves his employ- 
ment at the end of a working year and 
who has not been given the 14 days’ holi- 
day to which he is entitled must be paid 
14 days’ wages in lieu of the holiday. 

The 12-months qualifying period is 
deemed to have begun on the latest of 
the following dates: (a) one year imme- 
diately before January 1, 1951; (b) the 
date of entering employment with the 
employer; (c ) the date on which the 
employee became entitled to an annual 
holiday under any Ordinance, custom, agree- 
ment, or under his contract of service. 

The Commissioner or any person author- 
ized by him may inspect the books, pay- 
rolls and other records of the employer to 
ascertain whether or not the provisions of 
the Ordinance are complied with and he 
may require the employer to verify entries 
by statutory declaration and to furnish 
further information. 

The Commissioner may make regulations 
as may be necessary for the carrying out 
of the Ordinance. 

Penalties are provided for failure to 
comply with the Ordinance or regulations, 
for making false statements with intent to 
deceive and for obstructing the Commis- 
sioner or his representative in the exercise 
of the powers conferred by the Ordinance. 
For a first offence, the penalty is a fine of 
from $25 to $100 or, in default of payment, 
imprisonment from 10 to 30 days, and for 
a subsequent offence, not less than $50 nor 
more than $200 or, in default of payment, 
imprisonment from 30 to 90 days. 
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If an employer is convicted of failure to 
pay money to an employee as required by 
the Ordinance, the convicting magistrate 
must, in addition to levying the fine, 
order the employer to pay to him the 
amount due for transmittal to the employee. 


Steam Boilers 

Amendments to the Steam Boiler Ordi- 
nance provide for the examination and 
qualification of welders and set out a 
schedule of fees for inspection of steam 
boilers, for engineers’ and welders’ certifi- 
cates and for the annual registration of 
certificates. 

No person may weld on a boiler, pressure 
vessel or piping in a steam plant or oil 
still unless he holds a valid certificate under 
the Ordinance. Three types of welder’s 
certificates are provided for—Class A, 
Class B and Provisional Welder’s Certifi- 
cate. A Class A Certificate permits the 
holder to repair boilers and fired or unfired 
pressure vessels by means of gas or electric 
welding or both. Class B permits the 
holder to perform such repairs without 
supervision only on vessels of 15 pounds 
p.s.. or under; if the vessel carries a 
higher pressure, a holder of a Class B 
Certificate may only carry out the welding 
under direction of a person holding a Class 
A Certificate. A Provisional Welder’s 
Certificate, issued for not more than six 
months in a year, may be granted to a 
person who has been employed as a welder 
for at least two years, permitting him to 
perform the type of work endorsed on the 
certificate. 

To qualify for a Welder’s Certificate, a 
candidate must pass an examination, con- 
ducted by the Inspector of Steam Boilers, 
which may include a written test. The 
examination includes a physical check-up, 
a test of the candidate’s knowledge of 
welding sheet-steel, heavy steel and cast 
iron and of brazing, a test of his knowledge 
of the behaviour of materials under the 
stresses of welding and a practical test. A 
welder may not take the examination unless 
the Inspector is satisfied that he has had 
sufficient experience. 

A schedule of fees is now appended to 
the Ordinance. 

As before, the owner of a boiler or pres- 
sure vessel must see that it is inspected at 
least once a year. The Inspector must 
record all particulars of inspection so that 
the prescribed fees may be collected by the 
Territorial Treasurer. The inspection cer- 
tificate may be withheld by the Inspector 
until the fees are paid. 
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School Attendance 


A new School Ordinance raises the school- 
leaving age from 12 to 14 years. A parent, 
guardian or other person having charge of 
a child between 7 and 14 years resident in 
an area in which there is a school is 
required to send the child to school for 
the whole school year. Previously, a child 
between 7 and 12 years was required to 
attend school for at least 16 weeks in each 
year, eight weeks of which were consecutive. 

For failure to see that a child between 
7 and 14 attends school or is educated other- 
wise, a parent or guardian, on summary 
conviction before a Justice of the Peace, is 
liable to a fine not exceeding $5 or, in 
default of payment, to imprisonment for 
not more than five days, with or without 
hard labour. 

A parent or guardian is not lable to 
penalty for failure to send a child to school 
if the child is unable to attend by reason 
of sickness or other unavoidable cause, if 
there is no school open which the child 
can attend within a mile of his residence, 
if the child has reached a standard of 
education equal to or higher than that to 
be attained in such school, if the parent 
or guardian had not the means to clothe 
the child adequately, or if the child’s 
mental condition is such as to prevent his 
attendance at school or his application to 
study. 
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Chauffeurs’ Licences 


The age limit for a chauffeur’s licence 
was raised to 18 years for men, the same 
as the age limit in effect for women, by 
an amendment to the Motor Vehicle 
Ordinance. Previously, an application for 
a chauffeur’s licence was not accepted from 
boys under 16 and girls under 18. An 
applicant for a chauffeur’s licence must file 
with the Commissioner a certificate of good 
character, a health certificate signed by a 
qualified doctor, and a certificate of com- 
petency as a driver. 


Employment of Young Persons 
in Serving Liquor 

The new Cocktail Lounge Ordinance 
prohibits a person who operates an estab- 
lishment licensed for the sale of liquor from 
allowing a person whom he knows to be 
under 21 to dispense liquor on _ the 
premises. A penalty of $50 and costs or, 
in default of payment, one month’s 
imprisonment is provided for a first offence, 
and for subsequent offences the penalty is 
$100 and costs or two months’ imprison- 
ment. 

The Ordinance also authorizes the Com- 
missioner to make regulations providing for 


licensing employees of persons operating 
licensed premises and prescribing require- 
ments for such employees. 


Old Age Pensions 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Ordinance provided for the payment by 
the Government of the Yukon Territory of 
a supplemental allowance of not more than 
$20 a month for the perrod from April 1 
to June 30, 1949, and of not more than $10 
a month thereafter to persons who are 
receiving old age or blind pensions. 

The amendment also ratified and incor- 
porated in the Ordinance the agreement 
between the Government of Canada and 
the Government of the Yukon Territory 
which was effective from July 1, 1949, 
providing for the payment of pensions at 
the new higher rate, following amendments 
to the Old Age Pensions Act (Canada) 
under which the basic monthly pension was 
increased from $30 to $40 a month. Of 
this amount the Government of Canada 
contributes 75 per cent and the Territory 
25 per cent. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


Motion Picture Machine Operators 


The Motion Pictures Ordinance was 
replaced by a new Ordinance which pro- 
vides for the licensing of operators by the 
Commissioner of the Northwest Terri- 
tories. Previously, an operator was 
required to hold a licence issued by one 
of the Provinces of Canada. The Ordinance 
now makes provision for either type of 
licence. The Commissioner is given power 
to make regulations providing for the 


Minimum Wage Legislation in 


A recent issue of the “Revue Francaise 
du Travail’, published by the Department 
of Labour and Social Security in France, 
is devoted to the recent legislation regard- 
ing minimum wages in that country. The 
first part of the report is a_ historical 
summary of the development of wage 
regulation in France up to the measures 
approved on February 11, 1950. The new 
law restores to employers and employees 
the right to establish wage rates by free 
collective bargaining. The establishment 
of other working conditions through collec- 
tive bargaining had been permitted by 
legislation at the end of 1946, when the 
large measure of control assumed by the 
Government during the war was partially 
relaxed. The 1950 law, besides permitting 
free collective bargaining concerning wages, 


examination of operators and prescribing 
the application for and the issue and form 
of operators’ licences. Officers designated 
by the Commissioner to investigate the 
fire prevention facilities of theatres are 
authorized to demand the production of 
operators’ licences. 

As before, no one under 18 may operate 
a motion picture machine. An operator 
must thoroughly examine the machine and 
all wire connections before each perform- 
ance. During the operation of the machine 
he must devote his full attention to it and 
must not permit any unauthorized person 
to enter the enclosure. He is not per- 
mitted to operate the machine while under 
the influence of liquor nor to smoke or 
hght matches while working. 


Chauffeurs 


A revised Motor Vehicles Ordinance, 
which came into force on April 1, 1951, 
lowered the age limit for obtaining a 
chauffeur’s licence from 18 to 16 years. 


Licensing of Trades and Businesses 


The Business Licence Ordinance, which 
repealed a 19388 Ordinance and its amend- 
ments, forbids a person to carry on any 
of the businesses or occupations listed in 
the schedule without first obtaining a 
heence and paying the required fee. 

An applicant for a licence who is an 
employer of labour is required to state 
in his written application the arrangements 
he has made for the protection of his 
workmen in case of accident in accordance 
with the provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Ordinance or his reasons for 
not making such arrangements. 


France 


retains the State’s right to establish 
minimum wages. The article then goes on 
to describe minimum wage-fixing methods 
under the new Act. 


Earlier Wage-fixing 

State intervention in the fixing of 
minimum wages was first introduced in 
1899 when “normal” wage rates were estab- 
shed for workers engaged on_ public 
works. Within each particular occupation 
it was provided that the worker should 
recelve a wage rate comparable to wages 
currently in effect in the region concerned. 
This step, though a beginning, only affected 
those workers engaged on State public 
works and the minimum wages. thus 
adopted were optional as far as other 
public bodies were concerned. 
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In 1915, a minimum wage was estab- 
lished for female home workers in the 
clothing industry. In 1926, this order was 
extended to cover women home workers 
in the basket-weaving, leather-manufactur- 
ing and brush-making industries. Male 
home workers in the clothing industry were 
brought under minimum wage legislation 
in 1928. Minimum wage provisions were 
again extended in 1935 when workers in 
the silk and rayon-weaving industries were 
made subject to such measures. Legisla- 
tion affecting home workers was modified 
somewhat in 1941 and in 1943 but without 
any change in principle. 

Legislative measures of 19386 and 1988, 
regarding collective agreements between 
employees and employers, marked a change- 
over from intermittent and indirect State 
intervention in the minimum wage field to 
direct and broad wage establishment. The 
1936 law made it compulsory for all collec- 
tive agreements whose provisions could be 
extended to cover a particular region (in 
much the same manner as provided for in 
the Quebec Collective Agreement Act) to 
contain a clause respecting minimum wages. 
The 1988 measure further provided that in 
collective bargaining wage rates could be 
revised in accordance with changes in the 
cost-of-living index and in the economic 
situation of the industry concerned. In 
1939 minimum wages were set for indus- 
tries working on national defence contracts. 
In 1940 all wages were subject to govern- 
ment regulation. 


After the liberation the Government was 
able to utilize its experience in the field of 
wage regulation to establish a basic 
minimum wage for all industrial occupa- 
tions. The “Revue” notes that the new 
principle contained in the legislation of 
February 11, 1950, is that a statutory 
minimum wage should be based on an 
estimate of what is the minimum return 
required by a worker. This estimate is to 
be arrived at after full consultation with 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. 


The New Legislation 


The law of February 11 makes provision 
for the setting of a national statutory 
minimum wage. A decree of August 23, 
1950, set a minimum wage for industrial 
workers varying according to zone, applying 
to all those who are covered by or are 
parties to a collective agreement. A second 
decree of October 9, 1950, extended the 
application of the minimum wage rate set 
for industrial workers to rural craftsmen 
(artisans ruraux), certain workers in agri- 
cultural undertakings, and employees of all 
duly established offices and agencies con- 
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nected with agriculture. For all other 
agricultural workers, a  shghtly lower 
minimum rate was set. Subsequent Gov- 
ernment decrees are to set a minimum 
wage for those employed in the merchant 
marine and in the catering industry. Male 
and female workers of 18 years of age and 
over who are not handicapped are covered 
by the new legislation. Apprentices are 
specifically exempted. 

The Higher Committee for Collective 
Agreements, which was established in 1946, 
was authorized to provide the Government 
with a typical budget which would guar- 
antee a minimum or basic standard of 
living. Previously, the budget method had 
been used in establishing salary rates for 
public servants. The Higher Committee 
for Collective Agreements is composed of 
representatives of Government Depart- 
ments, employers and workers under the 
chairmanship of the Minister of Labour 
and Social Security. 

In the National Assembly and in the 
Council of the Republic (Upper House) 
two viewpoints were predominant with 
respect to the establishment of minimum 
wages based upon a typical budget. One 
view was that the Government should 
determine minimum wage rates without 
having recourse to any group or organiza- 
tion, while the other point of view 
suggested that the Higher Committee for 
Collective Agreements should set the wage 
rates, with the Government merely ratify- 
ing such regulations. The result was a 
compromise solution whereby the Govern- 
ment set the rates after taking into account 
general prevailing economic conditions and 
the advice of the Higher Committee based 
on budget studies. 


From the many studies that had been 
made by the Committee the Government 
first set minimum salaries and wages on 
August 23,1950. The legislation provides 
for a basic minimum of 64 francs an hour. 
The first zone of the Paris region receives 
the highest minimum rate, 78 franes an 
hour. The minimum hourly rates in other 
zones are established on a sliding scale, 
declining from the maximum of 78 francs. 
However, in no region can the minimum 
rate differ by more than 18 per cent from 
the hourly wage paid in the first zone of 
the Paris area. The law further provides 
that wage-setting policies must take into 
account the board and lodging provided for 
many employees by their employers. 

The administration and enforcement of 
this minimum wage legislation have been 
entrusted to the Departments of Labour 





1A decree of November 15, 1950, set a minimum 
wage for the merchant marine. 


and Social Security, Finance and Economic 
Affairs, Public Works, Interior, Transport 
and the ‘Tourist Trade, Industry and 
Commerce, Agriculture, the Merchant 
Marine and the Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs as it is related to each 
of these particular Ministries. 

In advising the Government upon the 


establishment of minimum rates, the 
Higher Committee studied briefs on 
workers’ budgets prepared by — several 


organizations, including the Cartel Inter- 
contédéral, the Confédération Générale du 
Travail—Force Ouvriéere, the Mouvement 
Populaire des Familles, the Union National 
des Associations Familiales and the Con- 
fédération Francaise des ‘Travailleurs 
Chrétiens. These briefs took account of 
items that were considered to be _ basic 
necessities for the worker. 

On May 8, 1950, the Higher Committee 
after discussion with the interested labour, 
industry, family and social welfare groups, 
decided that a single worker’s budget 
should provide for those necessities which 
are considered basic and _ indispensable. 
Studies were prepared by two sub- 
committees, one studying food items and 
the other, non-food necessities. 

It, was estimated that 7,152 francs were 
necessary for food purchases each month 
and 8,048 francs monthly for non-food 
items, a total of 15,200 francs. The food 
budget was accepted in its entirety by the 
committee while the non-food budget did 
not receive the complete support of either 
the sub-committee or the full committee. 

The sub-committee on food items con- 
cluded that 2,897 calories per day repre- 
sented a basic diet. Employer representa- 
tives suggested the figure of 2,400 calories 
which was the amount established in a 
1935 study made by the Hygiene Commis- 
sion of the League of Nations. The amount 
stated as necessary for food purchases was 
calculated on the price index published by 
the National Institute of Economic and 
Statistical Studies. In establishing the 
figure of 7,152 francs, the sub-committee 
considered those foods that always or 
should always enter into the monthly 
budget such as meat, bread, butter, mar- 
garine, oil, vegetables, fresh fruit, milk, etc. 
In addition, the habits and customs of the 
French people with regard to foods and 
drinks were given consideration. 

Also presented, at the request of the 
representatives of family organizations, was 
a budget for a family of four, the family 
consisting of the father, mother and two 
children. In this case a total monthly 
expenditure of 43,776 francs was considered 
necessary, 22,088 francs being spent for food 
and 21,688 frances for other items. 


The several groups present at the 
Committee’s hearings raised many objec- 
tions to the findings of the Committee. 
A group of French employers (Conseil . 
National du Patronat Francais) felt that 
the Committee’s estimates were based too 
much upon the needs of the Parisian worker 
and therefore did not represent an accurate 
budget. It suggested instead a basic 
monthly minimum of 12,160 francs for a 
single worker. Still another employer 
organization (Confédération Générale des 
Petites et Moyennes Entreprises) raised 
objections on the grounds that wage in- 
creases over and above present charges 
upon small businesses would have a 
detrimental effect. 

Employee groups who were represented 
at the meetings of the Committee felt that 
the monthly budget to be allowed was too 
small. One such group (Confédération 
Générale du Travail) stated that a budget 
of 19,000 francs a month was a more 
adequate sum. Two other organizations, 
the Confédération Générale du Travail- 
Force Ouvricre and the Confédération 
Francaise des Travailleurs Chrétiens sug- 
gested a compromise monthly budget of 
17,500 francs. 

The rural viewpoint on the part of 
employers was expressed by the Fédération 
National des Syndicats  d’Exploitants 
Agricoles which complained that budgets 
based upon the needs of workers in the 
Paris region were out of line with rural 
needs. 

The “Revue” contains several of the 
briefs submitted by the various organiza- 
tions that participated in the discussions 
of the Higher Committee. In addition to 
the studies on foods, studies were pre- 
pared with respect to other expenses 
incurred during a month. These included 
such items as gas, electricity, water, fuel, 
fire insurance, laundry costs, transportation, 
clothing, home furnishings, personal items 
and expenses connected with leisure and 
cultural pursuits. 


The various items considered were given 
a particular weight in a typical budget and 
were considered in terms of cost and the 
percentage of income expended. The 
various tables included in the “Revue” 
indicate how detailed these studies were 
and how often differences of opinion arose 
with respect to many of the items. Thus, 
for example, the food budget estimated that 
815 grams of milk were necessary for a 
worker in one month. This figure was 
accepted in the sub-committee by a vote 
of 17 to 14 with employer groups opposing 
employee groups in accepting the amount. 
The monthly amounts of such ingredients 
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as rice, sugar, jam, salt and flour received 
unanimous approval while, as in the case 
of milk, the amount of bread needed per 
month (10,640 grams) was disputed and 
snly received the approval of a majority 
of the representatives. 

Since the publication of the “Revue” 
minimum wages have been increased in 


France. On March 23, 1951 the French 
cabinet announced that the minimum 
hourly rate in the Paris area had been 
set at 87 francs instead of the previous 
78 frances, and at 74 francs for the prov- 
inces in place of the previous 64 francs. 
This increase of approximately 114 per 
cent became effective on April 1, 1951. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The British Columbia Court of Appeal held that the chartering 
of a rival local union 1s not prohibited by the Trades and Labour 


Congress constitution. 


Two other cases in British Columbia relate to efforts of rival 
unions to represent the workers of the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company. In the first, the Supreme Court, determining 
a point of law ina test case, held that payment of union dues and 
an initiation fee 1s not an essential condition for “membership in 
good standing”. In the second case the Court ordered the Labour 
Relations Board to grant a rehearing of an application for certtfi- 
cation in the light of the new court ruling. 


Ina case before the Nova Scotia Supreme Court, 1t was held that 
the Federal Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act does not 
give rise to civil actions for damages for contravention of its 


provisions. 


The British Columbia Supreme Court’s 
refusal of an injunction to restrain 
Trades and Labour Congress officers 
from organizing a dual union among 
Vancouver civic employees was upheld 
in Appeal! Court. 


The British Columbia Court of Appeal, 
in a judgment given January 30, 1951, 
dismissed the appeal of the suspended 
executive and certain members of Van- 
couver Civic Employees’ Federal Labour 
Union, Local 28, from the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Wood who refused their 
application for an injunction (L.G., 1951, 
p. 11). They had applied for an injunction 
to restrain Carl E. Berg and Thomas 
Gooderham of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada from organizing a 
rival local among civic employees; infring- 
ing upon the jurisdiction of Local 28; and 
enticing its members away. 

Local 28 had been a chartered local of 
the Trades and Labour Congress since 1917. 
In 1950, as a result of a complaint from a 
group of its members that the union was 
Communist-controlled, the Trades and 
Labour Congress sent its vice-president 
Berg to look into the matter. After 
unsuccessful efforts to bring about an 
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adjustment with the local, the Congress 
suspended two of its officers and certain 
of its members. It then decided to organize 
another union for those civic employees 
who wished to have nothing further to do 
with Local 28, and to issue a charter to 
the new local. 


The suspended executive argued that the 
Congress had no power to issue a new 
charter. Its action in so doing, they con- 
tended, was a breach of contract, in that 
the chartering of their local brought it 
under the constitution of the Congress, the 
terms of which form a contract between 
them. They further argued that if the 
Congress held that the union, by letting 
Communists get control, itself broke the 
contract, the Congress could still only 
punish the union in ways provided by the 
constitution, i.e. by suspension or revoca- 
tion of the charter, not by setting up a 
rival. Suspension or revocation of the 
charter requires a hearing and is subject 
to appeal. 

On examination of the constitution of 
the Congress, Mr. Justice Smith pointed 
out that its language shows very plainly 
that the Congress objects strongly to the 
union’s allowing Communists to _ hold 


ofice. While it does not expressly allow 
suspension or revocation on that ground, 
he held that the power was given by 
Article IX, Section 4, which allows suspen- 
sion or revocation if the union “has 
violated either the spirit or the letter of 
the constitution”. However, the Congress 
did not suspend or revoke the charter, 
and the question was whether what they 
had done infringed the legal rights of 
Local 28. 

Mr. Justice Smith stated that the 
appellants argued that the constitution 
plus the charter formed a contract which 
by implication gave Local 28 some sort of 
exclusive rights, and this could only be 
possible if it had been assigned some 
exclusive territory, or some particular class 
of employees. He could not accept that 
the charter, which simply gives leave “to 
constitute Vancouver Civic - Employees’ 
Federal Labour Union No. 28”, assigned 
all the city’s employees to this union, or, 
even assuming it did, that such jurisdic- 
tion was exclusive. Therefore, “the union 
can no more complain of a rival union 
that takes away its members than a 
merchant can complain of a rival store 


that takes away his customers”. The 
appeal was accordingly dismissed. 
In a dissenting opinion, Mr. Justice 


Robertson held that the appeal should be 
allowed until the trial of the action. In 
an interlocutory matter, the Court is not 
required to be satisfied that the plaintiffs 
are bound to win, but only that they have 
a fair question to raise as to the existence 
of the right which they allege, and can 
satisfy the Court that matters should be 
preserved in their present position until 
the questions can be disposed of. Whether 
or not the Congress had the right to issue 
a charter which would be in opposition or 
dual to that of Local 28 was in his view 
such a question. In his opinion, there were 
other substantial questions to be decided, 
and a great deal more material would have 
to be before the Court before a conclusion 
could be arrived at. Entzminger et al v. 
Berg et al. [1951] 1 WWR (US), 552. 


Under the constitution of the United 
Steelworkers of America a member of 
a local may be “a member in good 
standing” even if he has not paid an 
initiation fee or monthly dues. 


On September 19, 1950, Mr. Justice 
Coady of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia delivered a judgment on the 
application of J. A. Saunders, an employee 
of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company, for a declaration that he was a 
member in good standing of Local 4281 of 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO). 


Counsel for Saunders and for’ Billingsley, 
the president of the Local, and other officers 
of the union who defended the action; 
agreed upon the facts set out in the special 
case stated, and the opinion of the Court 
was requested on the point of law. In 
particular, the question was asked whether 
Saunders was a member in good standing 
on February 8, 1950; March 11, 1950; and 
May 6, 1950. (March 11 was the date on 
which Local 4281 applied to the British 
Columbia Labour Relations Board for 
certification as bargaining agent for a unit 
of employees of the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company, and May 6 was 
the date on which the application was 
rejected by the Board.) On July 24, 1950, 
the defendants had ruled that Saunders 
was not on these dates a member in good 
standing. 

The principal facts set out in the case 
were that beginning about February 1, 
1950, the United Steelworkers conducted a 
membership campaign among the employees 
of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company at Trail. On or about February 
8, 1950, Saunders signed a card agreeing 
to accept membership in the United Steel- 
workers Local Union, and a voluntary 
check-off authorization. A charter was 
issued to Local 4281 by the International 
Union, United Steelworkers of America, 
dated February 23, 1950. By the terms of 
the charter the Local was required to 
comply with the rules, regulations and 
laws for local unions duly adopted by the 
United Steelworkers of America, and the 
International Union agreed “to promote 
and assist the said Local Union in the 
exercise of all rights and privileges here- 
under”. 


Article 11 (1) of the Constitution of the 
International Union reads as follows:— 

No applicant for membership shall be 
regarded as being a member in good 
standing until the full amount of his 
initiation fee has been paid and the obli- 
gation has been administered, except in 
such cases where the applicant has 
religious scruples against taking the 
obligation. 


On March 9, 1951, a meeting of the 
membership of Local 4281 was held at 
Trail and the pledge or obligation referred 
to in the Constitution was duly admin- 
istered to Saunders. Saunders did not pay, 
and was not asked to pay, the initiation 
fee or monthly dues, by reason of a 
directive from the International Secretary- 
Treasurer, dated February 28, 1950, 
authorizing the Local “to accept as 
members in good standing in the United 
Steelworkers of America all persons who 
sign membership application cards and 
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voluntary check-off authorization”. The 
directive authorized the Local to dispense 
with the collection of the initiation fee; 
the pledge was to be administered to the 
applicant for membership at the time he 
signed the membership application card 
and voluntary dues check-off authoriza- 
tion. Article 14 (2) of the Constitution 
permits the International Executive Board 
to grant dispensations from payment of 
initiation fees “when in its judgment such 
dispensation will promote the growth or 
interests of the International Union”. 

With respect to the payment of monthly 
dues, Article 11 (2) of the Constitution 
provides as follows:— 

A member shall pay his dues promptly 
commencing with the month during which 
he shall have been admitted, and he shall 
continue to pay all dues, assessments and 
fines or other obligations promptly when 


due in order to be and remain in good 
standing. 


It is further provided by Article 11 (3) 
that:— 


A member shall be in good standing if 
he is not more than three months in 
arrears in any of his constitutional obliga- 
tions, except in respect to assessments on 
which he shall be not more than one month 
in arrears. 


In the stated case, no assessments were 
levied. 

The judge held that Saunders became a 
member in good standing when he took 
the pledge on March 9, 1950. He could 
not be a member until the charter was 
issued, and he was not a member in good 
standing until he complied with the formal- 
ities required by the Constitution. He was 
therefore not a member in good standing 
on February 8, 1950, but he was on March 
11 and May 6. Saunders v. Billingsley, 
et al. [1950] 4 DLR, 685: 


The Labour Relations Board of British 
Columbia was directed by the British 
Columbia Supreme Court to grant a 
rehearing to a rejected applicant for 
certification. 


The British Columbia Supreme Court, on 
March 16, 1951, granted the application 
of Local 4281, United Steelworkers of 
America, for a writ of mandamus requiring 
the British Columbia Labour Relations 
Board to rehear the application of the 
Local to be appointed as bargaining 
authority for a group of employees of the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada Ltd., at. Trail. 

The issue arose out of the Labour 
Relations Board’s rejection of the Steel- 
workers’ application on May 6, 1950, and 
its certification of Locals 480 and 651 of 
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the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, which had _ previously 
represented the company’s employees. 

Both the Steelworkers and Mine Workers 
claimed as members a majority of the 
workers in the unit. The Board rejected 
the Steelworkers’ application in the follow- 
ing words :— 

The Board has rejected the application 
of the United Steelworkers of America 
for its certification as bargaining authority 
for employees of Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company because the applicant : 
has failed to prove that a majority of 
the employees in the bargaining unit 
applied for are members in good standing 
of the applicant union. 


Counsel for Local 4281, in asking for the 
Court order, argued that it was not the 
duty of an applicant for certification to 
prove that it had a majority of the 
members of the unit, but that it was for 
the Board to satisfy itself by making 
appropriate inquiries. In regard to this 
argument, Mr. Justice Clyne, who gave 
the reasons for decision, said:— 


From a perusal of the material before 
me I believe that the Board satisfied 
itself on the evidence which it had at the 
time and on its construction of such 
evidence that the majority of the members 
of the unit belonged to Mine Workers. . 

I cannot refrain from observing that in a 
case of this kind, where there is obvious 
rivalry between two unions, it would 
appear to have been wiser to have taken 
a properly supervised vote by secret ballot 
in a democratic fashion so that the wishes 
of the workers could have been ascer- 
tained without immediate pressure, in- 
stead of allowing what appears to have 
been a disorderly scramble to obtain 
signatures to membership cards. . 

have no doubt that in some cases employees 
signed membership cards in both unions 
in order to make the best of all possible 
worlds. 


He then pointed out that the Legis- 


lature has given the Board a very wide 


authority and the Court could not inter- 
fere in matters within the discretion of the 
Board. “Unless it can be shown that the 
Board was not acting honestly, or was 
acting with improper motives, I do not 
think that I have any right to tell it what 
it ought to do in exercising the confidence 
reposed in it by the Legislature”. 

It was further argued on behalf of the 
Steelworkers that the Board in rendering 
its decision should have given reasons. — 
Mr. Justice Clyne found nothing in the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
or in the general law which would compel 
the Board to elaborate its decision con- 
tained in its statement of May 6, 1950, 
but he commented :— 

In passing it should be pointed out that 


Boards such as this, which are invested 
with very wide powers, would avoid the 


criticism of acting in an arbitrary and 

bureaucratic manner if they gave full 

reasons for their decisions. 

At the hearings held before the Board 
one of the main points of contention was 
whether certain employees in the unit who 
had not. paid an initiation fee or monthly 
dues were in fact members in good stand- 
ing of the Steelworkers’ union as claimed 
by the Steelworkers. 

Following the decision of the Board of 
May 6, 1950, an action was brought in 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
by a member of the Local to determine 
the point. (See Saunders v. Billingsley, 
above.) In a judgment given September 
19, 1950, Mr. Justice Coady held that an 
employee may become a member in good 
standing in the union without payment of 
dues. Application was thereupon made by 
the Steelworkers to the Board for a 
reconsideration of its decision of May 6, 
which application the Board refused with- 
out giving a hearing. 

Mr. Justice Clyne held that in refusing 
the hearing the Board acted in contra- 
vention of Section 55 (8) of the Act which 
provides as follows:— 

(8) The Board shall determine its own 
procedure, but shall in every case give an 
opportunity to all interested parties to 
present evidence and make representation. 
Another Section, 58 (2), permits the 

Board to review its own decisions:— 

(2) The Board may, if it considers it 
advisable so to do, reconsider any deci- 
sion or order made by it under this Act, 
and may vary or revoke any such decision 
or_order. 

In Mr. Justice Clyne’s view, the point 
decided by Mr. Justice Coady was certainly 
both material and relevant to the issue 
before the Board. The Steelworkers applied, 
pursuant to the Act and the Board’s 
regulations, for reconsideration on the 
basis of Mr. Justice Coady’s judgment and 
were refused a hearing. Mr. Justice Clyne 
therefore concluded that, 


by virtue of Section 55 (8) the Board is 
bound to give the Steelworkers an oppor- 
tunity to make representations in order 
to determine whether or not it will 
exercise its discretion to reconsider its 
decision under 58 (2), and to that extent 
the application herein for a writ of 
mandamus is granted. 


In re Local 4281 of United Steelworkers 
of America for a writ of mandamus against 
Labour Relations Board, Supreme Court 
of British Columbia, March 16, 1951, 
unreported. 
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Provisions in Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act for a fine and for an 
order for payment to aggrieved person 
held to invalidate a civil action for 
damages. 


On May 18, 1950, Chief Justice Lsley ‘of 
the Nova Scotia Supreme Court dismissed 
a claim for damages brought by a veteran 
against his former employer for a breach 
of the Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act. 

The veteran had been employed by the 
defendant company as a salesman from 
early 1942 until he entered the Naval 
Services of Canada about April 1, 1943. 
He received 8 per cent of the amount of 
his sales as remuneration, the company 
paying his travelling and living expenses 
and providing him with a drawing allow- 
ance. In February or March of 1946 he 
resumed his employment with the company 
at a salary of $50 a week with a yearly 
bonus. The remuneration had been agreed 
upon by him and the company. He worked 
on this basis until he left the employ of 
the company at the end of August, 1948. 
Had he been paid during the period of 
his post-war service at his former rate of 
8 per cent of sales, he would have received 
four or five thousand dollars more than 
he was in fact paid on a basis of salary 
and bonus. The plaintiff claimed this 
sum by way of damages. He contended 
that the defendant had failed to perform 
the duty imposed on it by Section 5 of 
the Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act (1946) which reads:— 

It shall be the duty of an employer by 
whom a person accepted for service in 
His Majesty’s forces was employed when 
accepted for such service, to reinstate him 
in employment at the termination of his 
Service in such occupation and position as 
would be consistent with the true intent 
and purposes of this Act and under con- 
ditions not less favourable to him than 
those which would have been applicable to 


him had he remained in the employment 
of the employer. 


Mr. Justice Isley found that the plaintiff 
had shown that, had he not enlisted, he 
would have been in February or March of 
1946 receiving pay on the basis of 8 per 
cent commission. The questions to be 
decided were whether the company had 
violated the statute and secondly, if so, did 
a right. of action for damages arise. 

With regard to the first point, Mr. 
Justice Ilsley held that there was a breach 
by the defendant of its statutory duty. 

One of the most important conditions 
applicable to an employee is his rate of 
pay. I do not see how it can be said 
that a pay-basis which in the result gave 


the plaintiff much less in pay every year 
than the pre-enlistment pay-basis would 
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have given him for the same work is a 
condition as favourable to him as the 
pre-enlistment pay-basis. The defendant 
knew its volume of sales in 1945 and 
doubtless had every reason to believe that 
it would be saving money by re-employing 
this salesman on salary instead of com- 
mission. This was in my opinion part of 
the very mischief the Act was designed to 
prevent, an eventuality against which the 
Act was designed to give the plaintiff 
protection. 


With regard to the second point, whether 
the violation of the statute gave rise to a 
right of action by the plaintiff, Mr. Justice 
Ilsley noted that, on the basis of several 
decisions concerning an alleged breach of a 
statutory duty, it could be said that the 
plaintiff has the right to recover damages 
unless it can be established by considering 
the whole of the Act in question that no 
such right was intended to be given. With 
respech to the Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act, it appeared that it was 
not the intention of Parliament to give a 
right of action for damages. Section 9 of 
the Act provides that an employer found 
guilty of an offence under the Act is liable 


to a fine not exceeding $500, and in addi- 
tion must, on the order of the Court, pay 
to the person he has failed to reinstate a 
sum not exceeding an amount equal to 12 
weeks’ pay at his pre-enlistment rate. 

In view of this provision, Mr. Justice 
Ilsley stated that:— 

If the remedy provided by this section 
were only the fine, I doubt whether its 
provisions would be sufficient to rebut the 
presumption of liability for damages. But 
the Court is directed to order the con- 
victed employer to pay to the person whom 
he has failed to reinstate, a sum not 
exceeding an amount equal to twelve 
weeks’ remuneration. While this would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to reckon in 
this case, the provision for payment to 
the employee is a strong indication that 
Parliament did not intend an action for 
damages to lie. 


He concluded that the remedies provided 
by the Act itself were intended to be the 
sole remedies available, and that the Act 
must be taken to exclude any civil right 
of action for damages. The action was 
therefore dismissed with costs. Fry v. 
W. H. Schwartz & Sons, Lid. [1951] 
2 DLR, 198. 
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Selected Decisions of Umpire Under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


The following decision is considered to be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant its publication in full. 


Held: (1) That the employment notified 
to the claimant, although in her usual 
occupation, was not suitable within the 
meaning of Section 40 (2) (b) of the 
Act as it was at a rate of remuneration 
lower than that observed by agreement 
between employers and employees. 


(2) That Section 43 subsection (b) of 
the Act must be literally interpreted, 
enforced and given its full effect even 
though the meaning conveyed might 


prove to be inconvenient.—CU-B 644 
(January 26, 1951). 





DECISION 


SUMMARY OF THE Facts: 


The Claimant was employed as a finisher 
by the Metropolitan Ladies Wear Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., at a rate of pay of $30 a 
week from July 25, 1949 to November 25, 
1949, on which latter date she was laid off 
due to a shortage of work. Her hours of 
work were from 8 a.m. to 5 pm—5 days 
a week. 

She filed an initial claim for benefit on 
December 2, 1949, which was allowed. 


On April 27, 1950, she was offered 
permanent employment with La Maison 
Camille, Montreal, P.Q., as a finisher on a 
piece rate basis of 60 cents a coat. The 
hours of work were from 9 a.m. to 5 pm— 
5 days a week. 

The claimant refused this offer of 
employment on the ground that the wage 
was too low as she wanted 75 cents a coat. 


The local office reported that the remun- 
eration offered to the claimant was at the 
prevailing rate of pay in the district for 
that type of work. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified her 
from the receipt of benefit for a period of 
six weeks as from April 29, 1950, because, 
in his opinion, she had without good cause 
neglected to accept a situation in suitable 
employment within the meaning of Section 
40 (1) (a) of the Act. 

From the decision of the Insurance 
Officer, the claimant, on May 17, 1950, 
appealed to a Court of Referees stating 
that she had refused the employment with 


La Maison Camille because her union did 
not allow its members to work at a wage 
lower than that fixed by the union (which 
in her case was 75 cents a coat). 

The Court of Referees heard the case in 
Montreal, P.Q., on June 8, 1950. The 
claimant and a representative of her union 
were present at the hearing and gave 
evidence. The Court unanimously reversed 
the decision of the Insurance Officer stating 
in part as follows:— 


From the questions asked the claimant 
and Mr. Gougeon (the union’s representa- 
tive), it appears that La Maison Camille, 
where the claimant was referred to for 
employment, was not a closed shop. Miss 
Lapierre therefore was informed by her 
union that if she accepted work in an open 
shop she would ipso facto be liable to lose 
her union rights, and would in fact, 
violate the rules set by that organization. 

Consequently, after having carefully 
studied the case, the referees considered 
that Section 43 (b) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act establishes the right for the 
claimant to refuse to accept employment 
which would make her lose her union 
rights. 


From the unanimous decision of the 
Court of Referees, the Insurance Officer 
appealed to the Umpire contending that 
the Court had erred in its interpretation 
of Section 43 (b) of the Act. In his 
lengthy memorandum to me in support of 
his appeal he states in part:— 


. Section 43 (b) of the Act is not 
intended to cover all the rules which a 
union is permitted to make for the control 
of its members; a line of demarcation 
must be drawn somewhere, and we suggest 
that such line lies at the point where the 
particular aims, purposes and designs of 
a union are translated into rules which, 
although permissible, cannot be imple- 
mented under the laws which equally pro- 
tect the undeniable rights of the non- 
organized individuals,—whether employers 
or employees. ... 

Under such an interpretation (as given 
by the Court of Referees) the right of 
the claimant for unemployment benefit 
would not be fixed or determined by the 
provisions of the statute but by rules 
adopted by organizations in which the 
claimant has membership. Such _inter- 
pretation of the statute, and as a con- 
sequence itS administration in con- 
formity to such interpretation, is clearly 
untenable. ... 
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Subsequent to the Insurance Officer’s 
appeal a brief was submitted to me by 
Mr. B. Shane, Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 
The Canadian Congress of Labour in view 
of the principle involved in the present case 
also filed a brief on December 15, 1950. 

Furthermore at the request of the various 
unions interested in the case an oral hearing 
was held before me in Ottawa, on December 
20, 1950. The following persons attended: 
Messrs. J. J. Spector, K.C., and Claude 
Jodoin, representatives of the ILGWU, 
G. G. Cushing, General Secretary-Treasurer, 
TLC, Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer, 
CCL, <A. Andras, Assistant Research 
Director, CCL, S. Wolstein, T. L’Espérance, 
barrister, representing the CTCC and H. 8. 
Relph, K.C., Chief Claims Officer of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


CoNCLUSIONS: 


The claimant’s usual occupation is that 
of a finisher and she was offered employ- 
ment as such at a rate of pay of 60 cents 
a coat which, from the evidence before 
me, appears to be lower than that paid 
in the district by agreement between 
employers and employees to workers of her 
experience, 1.e. 75 cents a coat. There- 
fore. the employment offered to her was 
not suitable within the meaning of Section 
40 (2) (b) of the Act. 

The Court of Referees however, basing 
its decision on Section 43 (b) of the Act, 
found that the claimant should not have 
been disqualified from the receipt of 
benefit by reason of her refusal to accept 
the employment offered as by acceptance 
thereof she would, in accordance with the 
constitution and by-laws of her union, have 
lost the right to continue to be a member 
and to observe the lawful rules of her 
union. 

The Insurance Officer in his appeal to me 
has raised a very interesting point, namely, 
that such a literal interpretation of Section 
43 (b) might lead to abuses in that the 
unions, by their rules, could indirectly 
dictate to the statutory authorities what is 
suitable employment for their members, 


thereby creating a discrimination in relation 
to the other persons insured under the Act. 

Tt can very well appreciate the Insurance 
Officer’s point of view. However I am 
bound by the terms of the Act and I 
cannot give to Section 43 (b) any other 
meaning than that placed thereon by the 
Court of Referees. 

Parliament in Section 438 (b) used clear 
and unequivocal language and one of the 
basic rules of construction is “to intend 


‘the legislature to have meant what they 


actually expressed.” Therefore Section 
43 (b) must be enforced and given its full 
effect even though the meaning conveyed 
by it might prove to be inconvenient. 

I am confident however that the unions 
which are deeply interested in social security 
legislation and particularly in the workings 
of this Act, will not take advantage of the 
construction placed herein on _ Section 
43 (b) to further the interests of trade 
unionism to the detriment of other workers 
insured under the Act. If such ever proves 
to be the case, I will not hesitate to use 
the authority of my office to make a recom- 
mendation to the proper authorities com- 
petent to bring about amending legislation. 

Under the circumstances the appeal must 
be dismissed. 

ALFRED SAVARD, 
Umpire. 

Dated at Ottawa, Ont., this 26th day of 

January, 1951. 


GREAT LAKES SEAMEN’S 
SECURITY REGULATIONS 


The regulations established by Order in 
Council P.C. 1439 (dated March 22, 1951), 
have been amended by Order in Council 
P.C. 2101 (April 26). A seaman is now 
required to be in possession of an interim 
or regular Seaman’s Card before accepting 
employment on board a Canadian ship in 
the Great Lakes between June 1 and July 
31, 1951 inclusive. The original date was 
May 1 (L.G.,. May, p. 626). There has 
been no change in the date by which 
regular Seaman’s Cards are required, 
namely, August 1. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, 


March 1951* 


Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
filed in local offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission in March, 1951, 
numbered 109,764, a decline of about eight 
per cent from last year’s March total of 
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119,533, the monthly report on operations 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
issued by the Dominion Bureau _ of 
Statistics, shows. Increases occurred in 
Newfoundland, the Maritimes, Quebec, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia, but 


there were declines in the other provinces. 
In March, a total of $10,467,167 was paid 
in respect of 4,192,575 unemployed days, 
as compared with $9,589,561 paid for 
3,853,024 days in February, and $15,747,725 
for 6,466,268 days in March, 1950. 


Ordinary claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment register on March 31 numbered 
184,538 (150,878 male and 33,660 female), 
compared with 208,039 (169,626 male and 
38,413 female) on February 28, and 263,382 
(213,614 male and 51,768 female) on 
March 31, 1950. 


Claimants signing the unemployment 
register on the last day of the month 
totalled 236,395, of whom 41,932 were 
supplementary benefit claimants. 

Initial and renewal claims adjudicated 
during the month totalled 111,819. Of 
these, 68,001 were considered entitled to 
benefit and 43,818 not entitled. In addi- 
tion, there were 13,741 supplementary and 
revised claims not entitled to benefit. The 
main reason for non-entitlement was 
insufficient contributions on the part of 
regular claimants (34,906). Total disquali- 
fications imposed on claimants numbered 
15,791, in respect of which the chief 
reasons were: “voluntarily left employment 
without just cause”, 5,817 cases; “not 
unemployed”, 3,215 cases; and “refused 
offer of work and neglected opportunity to 
work”, 1,844 cases. 

A total of 68,445 persons commenced 
receipt oi benefit payments during the 
month, compared with 79,421 in February, 
and 91,646 in March, 1950. 

For the week March 31-April 6, a total 
of $2,184,959 was paid to 147,162 bene- 
ficiaries for 873,101 proven unemployed 
days, compared with $2,331,336 to 158,045 
persons for 936,027 days covering the week 


February 24-March 2, and $3,162,185, 
219,711 persons and 1,297,370 days for the 
week March 25-31, 1950. 

The average daily rate of benefit for 
the week March 31-April 6 was $2.50, 
compared with $2.49 for the week February 
24-March 2, and $2.44 for the week March 
25-31, 1950. The average duration for all 
weeks under review was 5:9 days. 


Supplementary Benefit 

Since the period for which supplementary 
benefit was payable expired on March 31, 
claims received on and after March 22 
(unless ante-dated) were not forwarded for 
consideration under the supplementary 
benefit provisions of the Act. Thus, of the 
34,906 regular claims disallowed during the 
month, only 384,353 were considered for 
supplementary benefit. In addition, renewal 
supplementary benefit claimants for the 
month totalled 1,329. 

Of the 36,089. claims adjudicated, 27,154 
were entitled to benefit. Claimants unable 
to qualify under any one of the four 
classes (L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 2031) num- 
bered 6,862. There were 4,297 claims still 
pending at the end of the month. 

Benefit payments amounted to $1,671,257. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during the month of March, 
1951, insurance books were issued to 
4214469 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1950. This was an increase of 52,664 since 
February 28, 1951. 

As at the end of March, there were 
243,524 employers registered, representing 
an increase of 253 during the month. 








WAGE RATES AND 


HOURS OF LABOUR IN 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE, OCTOBER 1950" 


Wage rates in Building Construction and 
Municipal Government Service increased 
during the year ending October 1, 1950, in 
most of the localities for which information 
is available. The wage changes were more 
general for workers in Building Construc- 


* The information in this article, except for wage 
rates in the Building Construction Industry, was 
prepared from data obtained in the annual survey 
of wage rates and working conditions for 1950 
conducted by the Economics and Research Branch 
of the Department of Labour. In this’ survey 
employees were asked to report on wage rates and 


than for Municipal Government 
employees. There was little change in 
the normal weekly hours of work for 
elther of these two groups of employees, 
but in a few localities the work week 


was reduced. 


tion 


normal hours of work in their establishments during 
the last pay period preceding October 1, 1950. 
The data on wage rates in Building Construction 


were obtained from the minimum fair wage 
schedules propared by the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department of Labour. The wage 


rates in these schedules are based on those generally 
accepted as current in the localities concerned. 
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Building Construction 


The index of wage rates in the Building 
Construction Industry increased 5:3 per 
cent during the year ending October 1, 
1950, 94 per cent above comparable rates 
in 1939. This index is calculated from wage 
rates for seven skilled and one unskilled 
occupation in 29 major cities. 

Table 1 shows the wage rates and 
predominant weekly hours in 43 Canadian 
localities, immediately prior to October 1, 
1950.1 Information for St. John’s, New- 
foundland is presented in this table for the 
first time. Table 2 indicates the trend of 
wage rates in the Building Construction 
Industry since 1939 by individual occupa- 
tions, and Table 3 contains index numbers 
for each of the cities used in the calcula- 
tion dof the Canada index. 

Of all rates shown for the skilled trades 
in Table 1, only about 12 per cent were 
less than $1 per hour; and almost all these 
lower rates were in the smaller centres. 
While rates do not appear to vary in close 
relationship with the size of the city or 
town, the tendency nevertheless is along 
these lines. In Montreal the lowest skilled 
rate was $1.30; in Toronto, $1.85; in Van- 
couver, $1.40; and in Winnipeg, $1.10. In all 
four cases the rates named are for painters. 
In Charlottetown five of the seven skilled 
occupations were paid 80 to 85 cents per 
hour and in St. Hyacinthe journeymen in 
three of the seven categories received 95 
cents per hour and in one other, 85 cents. 

Generally speaking, the highest paid trade 
was bricklayer, with 32 of the 43 centres 
shown in Table 1 having rates of $1.50 or 
more per hour. In Toronto the _ brick- 
layers’ rate was $2 per hour. The rate for 
labourers ranged mostly between 70 and 85 
cents per hour, but rates as high as $1 per 
hour were paid in some cities. 

In the period 1939 to 1950 there was a 
general similarity in the percentage in- 
creases among the skilled occupations. It 
is interesting to note, however, that the 
greatest percentage increase of 97 per cent 
was for painters—generally the lowest paid 
in the skilled group. Rates for brick- 
layers, on the other hand, increased by 


Municipal Government Service 


Wages for Municipal Government 
employees were increased in many Cana- 


1 Comparable information on wage rates in 1949 
is contained in the article ‘“‘Wage Rates in the 
Construction Industry, 1949’, THe Lasour Gazertp, 
April 1950, p. 545. Similar information for previous 
years is published in the Annual Report on Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada. 
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only 82 per cent. In comparison to the 
skilled occupations, the rate for Construc- 
tion labourers increased by 115 per cent in 
the same period. During 1950, percentage 
increases ranged from 2 per cent for brick- 
layers to 7 per cent for painters, a similar 
relationship to the entire period. The 
increase for labourers was about 6 per cent. 

In 11 of the 29 cities for which indices 


are shown in Table 3, the increases since 


1939 were 100 per cent or over. Five more 
centres had increases of between 90 and 100 
per cent, seven had increases of between 80 
and 90 per cent, and of the remaining six - 
localities, five showed gains of over 70 per 
cent. In the year ending October 1, 1950, 
percentage increases by locality ranged from 
less than 1 per cent to 8 per cent. 


Predominant Weekly Hours.—The pre- 
dominant normal work week for tradesmen 
in the Building Construction Industry 
ranged from 40 hours in more than half 
of the localities shown in Table 1 to 54 
hours in St. John’s and Chicoutimi. In 
Ontario, the three Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia, almost all of the locali- 
ties had a predominant work week of 40 
hours. In some of these centres, however, 
certain trades were normally working some- 
what longer hours. The 48-hour week was 
predominant in Quebec, the 44-hour week 
in New Brunswick and the 40-hour week 
in the two Nova Scotia localities. Some 
trades in Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, were normally working 44 hours a 
week and others were working 48 hours. 

In most of the localities the labourers 
were normally working the same weekly 
hours as the tradesmen, and where the 
tradesmen were working two different 
schedules of hours the labourers normally 
worked those of the longer group. In the 
two cities in Nova Scotia, the labourers 
were working 48 hours a week, as compared 
with 40 hours for the tradesmen. 

The predominant weekly hours of trades- 
men and labourers in this industry showed 
little change in 1950 when compared with 
the predominant hours in 1949. 


dian localities in 1950, but there were very 
few changes in the normal hours of work. 
Table 4 shows the maximum basic annual 
salaries of police constables and firefighters, 
the hourly rates of civic labourers, and 
the normal weekly hours of these three 
classes of employees in 64 municipalities. 


Wages and Salaries.—The “maximum 
basic salary” for police constables and 
firefighters is the salary paid after the 
probationary and training period has been 
completed, frequently from three to five 
years, but before long-term service increases 
are obtained. It includes cost-of-living 
bonuses, wherever paid, but does not in- 
clude allowances for free uniforms, boots 
and transportation, or other like benefits. 
In almost every instance, the salaries listed 
are those received by the majority of the 
police constables or firefighters in each of 
the communities. 





The hourly wage rates shown for 
labourers apply to Works Department 
employees. In some cases where ranges 


of rates are given, the lower figure repre- 
sents the starting wage rate and the higher 
one the maximum rate paid to labourers, 
generally to those engaged in more arduous 
or difficult work or to those who have 
received a length of service increment. 


There was a marked tendency for wages 
to be higher in the larger centres for all 
three job categories, but this trend was by 
no means universal and many exceptions 
were evident. 

Salaries for police constables ranged from 
$1,872 per year in Charlottetown to $3,036 in 
Toronto. The majority of the municipali- 
ties covered in this comparative study 
reported paying their police constables an 
amount somewhere between $2,100 and 
$2,800 a year. More communities paid their 
constables between $2,500 and $2,600 per 
year than any other equivalent range. 


Firefighters’ salaries varied from $2,017 a 
year in Brandon to $3,155 in Toronto, but 
were most commonly between $2,100 and 
$2,700 in the other centres. Seventeen 
communities paid their firemen the same 


annual salaries as their police constables. 
Civic labourers were paid wages which 
varied from 65 cents an hour, the basic 
rate in St. Hyacinthe, to $1.23, the maxi- 
mum rate for labourers in Vancouver. 
Over one-half of the communities covered 
in this analysis reported higher salaries for 
their firefighters and police constables in 


1950 than in 1949, and over one-third, 
higher wage rates for their labourers. 


The amount of such increases varied 
considerably for the first two classes of 
workers. Police constables in Lethbridge 
and firefighters in London gained $10 per 
year, whereas similar workers in Verdun 
received additions to their 1949 salaries of 
$349 and $449 respectively. The most 
frequently reported increases were between 
$100 and $200 a year. In the case of 
labourers, increases in wage rates varied 
from two cents an hour in Port Arthur and 
Regina to ten cents in Peterborough and 
Woodstock, but generally amounted to four 
or five cents an hour in the other 18 
communities where they were granted. 


Normal Weekly Hours.—There were very 
few changes in the standard weekly hours 
of Municipal Government employees during 
the year ending October 1, 1950. The work 
week of police constables, excluding those 
in localities where both police and fire- 
fighting duties were performed by the same 
persons, ranged from 40 hours in some of 
the Western cities to 60 hours in two 
Quebec centres. In Alberta and British 
Columbia the 40-hour week was predom- 
inant for police constables, whereas in the 
remaining provinces the 44- or 48-hour 
week was most common. 


With but two exceptions, the normal 
work week for firefighters in 1950 ranged 
from 48 to 72 hours. The predominant 
hours were 48 a week in the Western prov- 
inces and 56 or 72 a week in the Eastern 
provinces. Most firefighters work under the 
two-platoon system, 10 hours on the day 
shift and 14 hours on the night shift, but 
the average number of hours normally 
worked per week depends upon the period 
of rotation. In Alberta the three-platoon 
system of three 8-hour shifts is in general 
operation. 

Civic labourers generally worked 44 or 48 
hours a week in 1950, except in Alberta 
and British Columbia. In most of the 
cities of these latter provinces shown in 
Table 4 the normal work week was one 
of 40 hours. 
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TABLE 2._INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN THE BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY IN CANADA, BY OCCUPATION, 1939-1950 


Average Rates in 1939=100 








Occupation 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Bricklayers......... 103-6 | 109-4] 112-9] 118-9} 120-4] 122-4] 1384-0] 154-1] 172-7] 178-0] 182-0 
Warpenters:scnyy. oer 105-1 | 112-9} 119-2 | 127-6] 129-0] 131-4] 144-4] 156-4 | 176-1] 182-7] 193-8 
Electricians.......... 107-0 | 112-3 | 118-0} 125-5] 126-3 | 129-0] 141-9 | 148-6} 171-7] 179-2] 189-3 
Painters...........-| 04:5] 211-0 | 117-1 | 127-91 120-3) 131-4) 143°1 | 5150-8 |" 172-401 9183-7 9 6106-6 
Plasterers. i.e... 2.6. 105-7 | 110-7 | 113-6 | 121-3 | 122-6] 125-7} 136-1 | 150-0] 178-1] 184-5] 194-2 
Led Ye 5 4a Son 104-4 | 113-1] 118-4 | 122-9] 123-6} 124-9] 137-0 | 148-4] 171-3] 182-2] 187-5 
Labourers. .anct. tos 104-8 | 108-4 | 125-4] 142-6} 148-1] 150-5} 160-0} 173-7] 197-4] 203-6] 215-6 





TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN THE BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY IN CANADA, 1939-1950 


Average Rates in 1939=100 








Locality 1940 | 1941 1942 ; 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 





Prince Edward Island— 


Chanlotietowneneeeeseeoe. ee 100-7 | 110-0 | 112-8 | 180-2 | 134-9 | 135-0 | 149-6 | 164-4 | 175-7 | 175-9 | 176-1 
Nova Scotia— 

18 ENR Eh pel an 1 oe eee a 102-7 | 114-6 | 117-1 | 123-6 | 132-4 | 132-3 | 146-6 | 155-1 | 172-8 | 172-9 | 173-0 

Sydneye ec oss, cee 108-0 | 108-8 | 115.6 | 121-2 } 127-3 | 126-2 | 137-0 | 140-1 | 166-1 | 176-9 | 182-2 
New Brunswick— 

IM OnCtON Cerner soe ate 101-5 | 115-4 | 127-0 | 135-5 | 1389-8 | 142-1 | 162-5 | 172-0 | 196-6 | 198-3 | 199-5 

Saintlohn'ss ee oe ee Cee 107-3 | 120-2 | 116-0 | 186-0 | 142-3 | 142-8 | 153-9 | 165-9 | 178-8 | 192-1 | 195-0 
Quebec— 

Montreal ier eee ois cae sees 109-0 } 115-0 | 123-0 | 133-8 | 133-8 | 135-3 | 149-3 | 152-4 | 182-7 |-187-3 | 200-3 

Quebecve terre eee. nee 104-0 | 112-1 | 121-0 | 188-5 | 188-5 | 138-5 | 153-5 | 156-9 | 176-7 | 191-9 | 188-9 
Ontario— 

Bellevallesse cade seas ee 107-8 | 110-5 | 111-8 | 186-8 | 1389-7 | 139-7 | 145-8 | 161-6 | 194-2 | 203-4 | 214-8 

(Bran tioned wae ee oe eee ne 99-7 | 107-8 | 119-3 | 127-5 | 129-9 | 131-4 | 186-7 | 155-2 | 177-9 | 181-9 | 192-3 

Or tCaWiall sania sare cree cee | ee Ce ea at ee a Oe 134-4 | 137-9 | 147-7 | 167-6 | 188-6 | 205-1 | 212-4 

Guelph ae eee eee as 101-0 | 101-8 | 105-9 | 126-1 | 129-7 | 138-8 | 147-9 | 161-6 | 175-3 | 187-0 | 187-7 

Figmiltonaeyn ce bin cee 105-6 | 116-0 | 121-4 | 130-6 | 133-8 | 186-3 | 149-4 | 161-6 | 185-0 | 196-6 | 208-9 

ings Consens Sara pee eee 105-1 | 112-0 | 113-5 | 120-7 | 123-2 | 122-6 | 133-7} 150-5 | 166-5 | 166-4 | 172-3 

Kitchener sant: const ee 100-3 | 102-6 | 112-4 | 129-6 | 1382-1 | 138-0 | 146-3 | 165-1 | 185-0 | 196-4 | 197-7 

ONG One idee ea lace oe eee 104-0 | 114-3 | 119-1 | 125-6 | 127-8 | 130-1 | 148-4 | 165-7 | 182-1] 193-5 | 201-7 

Ottawa ee oe teeta. 101-0 | 108-0 | 109-1 } 116-4 | 118-0 | 118-0 | 127-1 | 140-0 | 157-0 | 159-4 | 162-0 

peterborough e)-e eee 102-6 | 110-4 | 120-0 | 129-1 | 133-7 | 1385-9 | 147-3 | 157-7 | 177-5 | 193-0 | 207-8 

Rovty Artie se eee LOD Qi ao te Al ek ee nee 134-2 | 188-4 | 147-8 | 167-8 | 188-8 | 205-3 | 212-6 

ptu@atharinessess sens. ene 105-5 | 116-9 | 122-1 | 129-4 | 184-7 | 137-3 | 144-7 | 164-2 | 180-2 | 188-1 | 200-2 

FEOTONLO eee ee on ee eee 105-7 | 122-9 | 116-9 | 121-3 | 123-6 | 126-7 | 136-8 | 154-4 | 171-0 | 182-8 | 197-5 

Win dSormecr eee en eon ane ae 100-6 | 109-2 | 113-6 | 120-3 | 122-4 | 127-2 | 184-2 | 148-1 | 164-5 | 170-9 | 181-7 
Manitoba— 

IBranconeeeeeeee ee eer ...+-{ 100-4 | 113-1 | 119-4 | 120-1 | 121-1 | 129-4 | 142-4 | 155-9 | 157-3 | 175-3 | 187-6 

Winnipeg jad ce coho ack tees 100-5 | 109-9 | 115-3 | 117-0 | 118-1 | 123-9 | 134-8 | 147-0 | 157-0 | 163-3 | 173-3 
Saskatchewan— 

ROL Aa. see tac cetes eee 100-7 | 118-6 | 117-7 | 120-7 | 122-4 | 122-8 | 182-9 | 153-6 | 172-4 | 181-2 | 186-4 

Sagkatoonee: soto ee ee ee 100-6 | 103-0 | 112-9 | 122-0 | 122-3 | 137-3 | 188-7 | 166-4 | 188-1 | 196-1] 202-6 
Alberta— 

Calgary? Aen sac tt 108-9 | 114-2 | 117-3 | 122-5 | 123-6 | 125-0 | 133-4 | 147-3 | 169-1 | 179-6 | 186-2 

Hidmontonse.. ante een eee 100-3 | 104-0 | 109-6 | 114-5 | 115-7 | 116-6 | 126-2 | 139-7 | 157-3 | 166-4 | 171-8 
British Columbia— 

iMANCOUVEr Ae eee ae 100-3 | 106-3 | 118-9 | 131-8 | 132-7 | 132-6 | 148-7 | 166-4 | 185-4] 190-3 | 202-2 

Victorias cee cee oy ee 104-8 | 111-1 | 120-7 | 185-8 | 139-9 | 140-4 | 153-0 | 173-6 | 178-6 | 198-4 | 211-8 


LEU TED EUS rere aS ee mr 104-5 | 111-6 118-6 | 427-7 129-6 | 131-1 | 143-9 | 155-0 | 176-3 | 184-2 | 194-0 
ee eee ee es ee ee 


TABLE 4.-WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR CERTAIN CLASSES OF 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, OCTOBER 1950 





Municipality Maximum 
Basic 
Salary 
Per Year 
Prince Edward Island— $ 
Se Darlovteto writs oo. Seek alae 1,872 
Nova Scotia— 
Rylbce Bayrcke Se OP Ghatak) a tw cee 2,528 
PUSEA ce eek tC ree te) Ch eee Gs 2,244 
SUVS Mer S eA Ph Seed wig” BE ot 2,340 
New Brunswick— 
PEBAETICBON. Ws acs chs vawiecionc tc 27120 
LUGS) Cor ey, Cn gee eee pee en 2,423 
Salt Onne kt ee eke 2,325 
Quebec— 
Cap de la Madeleine(3).............. 2,288 
1 SF NEG tos Aare iy a On a a ed 2,156 
OIG ULE (ret rare one eo gle ek 2,184 
| LIE SY ge og Pe 0 ah ae cae a 2,184 
Mon tcorise yy Anas see ce 2,873 
OUR DEC Se Ne ees fie ro ge D215 
Dbeliyacinbhe(®)sse=s seen om 2,164 
Sb SETL PRM ENV, Nd ed eye el 2,288 
Shawinigan Falls (3)................ 2,210 
Sherbrookemeetse Cor nen a 2,340 
SSA CLACA 2 ae OS iegk Ae) Oe ee ee eee 2,340 
elroisuniuicres()h se. ea ee eae! 
VGrunen : eer iin, Fil ang VERE b 2,849 
Ph Gab OuiiG ae Hee RS Das Foren et PO TTR 
Ontario— 
LEO Spt ay ae ae an a 2,650 
iBrantiond tees helena tik fe 24d 
Brockvallemwest 1s: see nee 7 oe 2,500 
Ear WARY. Wert tea eee ie eee ee re 2,600 
Cornwall pen tes en 2,300 
BOresWiliaiieeee te ee es 2,580 
rel Greeters he vet hseys Anil on, soe a0 2,700 
GOUGIDEe ee etd ko) ie Sey 2,600 
ELAINUICON er ee. ce, eres 3,016 
iibleland Takeset is. socyvog cle. bane 2,580 
ESUUC ODOT ot Atpe Son Nath duis aioe 2,681 
TOUGOUN IES Meee hai Se ele he 2,489 
OIE Mee gs) OH 0 FN ae 2,625 
NIGLED ASS RA maak ay ae ee me 2,728 
ERAN Aie pel eek ee ey 2,600 
ikaw aen, etre ee i Aes enn 2,961 
POMS OUNG stot. ee cgi oe bos 2,500 
Reterporougiia. the ls 1: 2,530 
JRO 0 ga nite a. ae en ar 2,700 
Dir CALUNTINGS oe ae 2,724 
ee bomins  ee b oe Laie 2,530 
Dae LILA eye rial OE hes adr Me ci JP. 3 2.651 
Daultete MATIC... 0)... sccc. sl .: 3,000 
ECOD Len (ace cancania pratt Mba. 4 2,400 
SIGUE We cea a eek, ere ARE ne a ee Oe 
EDN Saree ee ee eee 2,700 
LONG Re ss scl rn dix ids dots 3,036 
CARIES SOO 5 ok yeaa eG OR aie Ye ae 4 
Bioucdstwemene rs ah. fat 2,000—2, 300 
Manitoba— 
IDE eaORonett ts ee. wt ee otha. 2,095 
\iitoatet (octets ee See ea a Rene ani 2eale 
Saskatchewan— 
IMBosonsa wae seh Fee ts SAT ee eee 2,448 
PAPINCS CAD Or RM! oo lp Ee ise 2,514 
J EAGT alba) rest Se ze Ra ma a ar ae aes Beet 2, 700—2, 796 
SEC) elas et ane Toe ee 2,508 
Alberta— 
alvary mam ors 2eba oe eye 2,580 
LOGIT © 1G eee ape Re a Dhol 
Pep nbrcgere rt he eee 2,520 
Medicine Eiaty boi co Goes ke 2,328 
British Columbia— 
IN ANRUINOS Sa Seow ove é Bieta sraysacchere ve rel|tebnrepate eeeeree ee 
ENGI SODA eh cote ites Oe alk 8s ee oy 2,520 
New Westminster, .-.....-.6ccck ee, 2,904 - 
PeREICOUIUDETE =, Sati... 2, cae ke ete oe 
ANCOUVEDS Pan ck Bee CH tone ds 3,012 
ACTOR LAs ee ees ne. cee 2, (02 


1) Higher rates for married men. 
*) Drivers of apparatus only; others on call. 


3) Both police and firefighting duties performed by same men. 
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Firefighter Labourer 
Maximum Normal Wage Normal 
Basic Hours Rate Hours 
Salary Per Week | Per Hour | Per Week 
Per Year 
$ $ 

eee EN ae | ee 893 48 

2,160 ip: -84— .983 | (1) 44 

rel 48 

.84 44 

.79 48 

. 60 48 

78 48 

.70 48 

.74 48 
.88—.94 44—48 

.70—.71 48 

.65—.80 44 
,774 and .80 48—54 

.70—.75 48 

.76 48 

.70 48 

.80 45 

81 50 

85 44 

87 44 

.80 48 

.87 44 

.78 44 

89— .93 44 

.90 44 

.83 44 

1.05 42 

82—.97 48 

91 45 

.86—.89 48 

.80 44 

.90—.99 44 

80 and .85 44 

.82—.96 47 

.85—1.05 45 

.90—.99 44 

88 and .93 48 

.90 48 

.90—.95 48 

1.00 48 

90 44 

.92 48 

85 44 

1.075 40 

1.07—1.18 44 

90 44 

se fil 44 

85—.91 44 

.78 44 

.70—. 82 48 

.75—.82 44 

.80—.87 44 

.96 40 

97 and .974 40 

.90 40 

77—.88 44 

1.00 40 

88—.98 44 

1-11 40 

1.15 40 

1.10—1.23 40 

1.03 40 





An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 


Branch, Department of Labour, on the 


basis of returns from the National Employment 


Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


April I951... 


. . . benefited by the usual spring renewal of work i construction, 


on the farms and in transportation. 


Workers released for the 


inactive winter months were returning to their jobs in steadily 


increasing numbers. 


The slow seasonal wpswing in Quebec and 


the Maritimes was giving way to more rapid expansion by the end 
of April as employment in logging stabilized and other industries 
underwent their usual spring upswing. 


Emphasis in labour market activities which 
had centred around the demands of the 
Jefence industries during the winter, turned 
during April to the requirements of the 
seasonal industries which involve many 
thousands of workers. During April, the 
manpower needs of these industries were 
easily met out of the surplus of workers 
which developed during the winter months. 
Live applications on file at National 
Employment Service offices, which at 
March 29, 1951, totalled 290,300 dropped to 
217,500 at May 3, a decline of 72,800 during 
the five weeks. Some of this decrease, how- 
ever, could be attributed to the lapse of 
registratiuus of persons claiming supple- 
mentary unemployment irsurance benefits 
since such benefits were no longer avail- 
able after March 31. 

The need for skilled tradesmen in the 
machine shop trades continue to be an 
important characteristic of the labour 
market scene and will become even more 
so as defence production reaches its antici- 
pated level in shipbuilding, aircraft plants, 
and ammunitions manufacturing. In most 
cases, however, the shortages have not 
interrupted production, since material 
scarcities and uncertainties in allocation of 
defence contracts are still the major factors 
in shaping production schedules. 

Registration of male workers at Employ- 
ment Service offices in the skilled and 
semi-skilled metalworking occupations num- 
bered 4,100, at May 3. Many of these 
workers are not fully qualified and a large 
proportion are in the older age group; as 
a result, employers are looking more to 
immigration to fill their needs, and through 
various means are endeavouring to recruit 
these types of workers in the United 
KXingdom at the present time. 

The usual spring drop in logging employ- 
ment was less steep this year as, with the 
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strong world demand for lumber and pulp 
and paper products, cutting is being 
carried on throughout the summer months. 
The spring drive was beginning in the east 
in April and cutters were being transferred 
to this work instead of experiencing short 
lay-offs. At the end of April, pulp and 
paper companies in the east were employ- 
ing five times as many woods workers as 
they did last year at the same time. 
Many loggers, nevertheless, were moving 
out of the industry voluntarily, some into 
the cities to await the opening of other 
job opportunities, and others returning to 
farm work. Employment in woodswork in 
British Columbia was increasing in April, 
and shortages of men, both skilled and 
lahourers, were developing. 

The demand for farm workers was strong 
in April, although the season was just 
beginning and cold and wet weather held 
up work. There was difficulty in meeting 
this demand, partly because some farmers 
wanted men for only a month or so but 
also because of attractive openings in 
other industries. In anticipation of farm 
labour shortages, more farmers than last 
year were seeking help through immigra- 
tion sources. During April, over 1,200 
farm labourers were brought to Canada 
under the group movements from other 
countries arranged by the Federal Depart- 
ments of Labour and of Citizenship and 
Immigration. This additional help was by 
no means sufficient to meet all require- 
ments, however, and it was reported that 
in some cases farmers had curtailed oper- 
ations or had mechanized the work to the 
extent that it could be carried out by 
themselves and their families without out- 
side assistance. 

Construction work was also in early 
stages of seasonal activity and held up 
by weather conditions. Shortages of quali- 


fied men were already reported, however. 
The. volume of employment provided by 
the industry is estimated at about 10 per 
cent over 1950 levels, although costs are 
up as much as 25 per cent. Steel short- 
ages have exerted a limiting influence on 
employment expansion, although neither 
steel restrictions nor the cut-backs in 
residential lending have yet had a dampen- 
ing effect on the industry’s program for 
the year. Contracts awarded continue to 
be at record heights, the April total of 


$147,000,000 being $32,000,000 above April, 


1950. 

Expansion in the manufacturing indus- 
tries continued in April, both in employ- 
ment and plant capacity. The monthly 
DBS index of manufacturing employment 
at February 1, 1951, was 184-4 (1939—100), 
as compared to the figure of 174-0 one year 
previously. The heavy plant building 
program currently under way in the indus- 
try should create upwards of 15,000 new 
jobs this year, concentrated largely in the 
central provinces. During April, lay-offs 
were low, although production was  fre- 
quently interrupted by material shortages, 
particularly of steel. Sawmills were begin- 
ning their year’s work and pulp and paper 
companies were taking on seasonal workers, 
such as boomworkers, longshoremen and 
boat crews. In textiles the dress industry 
was in a dull period but primary mills were 
busy. Scarcity of qualified tradesmen still 
plagued the metalworking plants, shortages 
being greatest among such occupations as 
inachinists, moulders, sheet metal workers 
end lathe operators. 


Regional Analysis 

In Newfoundland, fishing was slowly 
opening up, although inshore fisheries were 
still awaiting the disappearance of ice floes 
except along the south shore. A few vessels 
began the first trip to coastal points with 
summer supplies for the outports, and 
others were preparing to start; but the 
anticipated shortage of lumber for return 
cargoes may make the coastal trade 
unprofitable for some owners. In many 
instances, sawmill operators along the east 
and northeast coast have been kept short 
of logs by the inability of loggers to get 
their winter cuts out of the woods. Regis- 
trations with National Employment Service 
offices declined from 12,400 at March 29, 
to 10,400 at May 3, 12,000 lower than a 
year earlier. 

Seasonal expansion of employment in 
Maritimes fishing, fish processing, con- 
struction and pulp and paper made slow 
headway during April. Bad weather and 
poor fish runs reduced landings and caused 
reductions in hours’ for fish handlers in 


the larger plants; the confectionery indus- 
try remained slack; shipbuilding expansion 
was hindered by slow deliveries of steel; 
and highway load limits still hampered 
deliveries of logs to sawmills. The 
prospect of employment on the Quebec 
North Shore and Labrador Railway induced 
workers in a number of areas to hold back 
trom jobs offered locally; while, despite 
the apparent shortage of bush workers for 
summer cutting in New Brunswick, a 
bumber were signed up by recruiting agents 
for the British Columbia logging industry. 
The prospect of some 6,000 construction 
jobs opening up shortly at Goose Bay, 
Labrador, where USS. firms will be working 
on defence installations, suggests a heavy 
drain on manpower surpluses in the 
Atlantic region. Active job applications 
with NES offices totalled 28,300 at May 3, 
a drop of 5,900 during the month and of 
26,100 over the year. 

Seasonal unemployment in the Quebec 
region declined rapidly during the latter 
half of the month, as reflected in a decline 
cf 21,200, to a May 8 total of 74,400, in 
job applications over the month—70,600 
lower than a year ago. The relatively slow 
start of farming, prospecting and construc- 
tion, together with continued slackening in 
woods employment at the end of winter 
cutting and hauling, resulted in only a 
slow pick-up until about mid-April; but 
hiring for the river drives and for summer 
vutting, and the re-opening of St. Lawrence 
navigation, sparked an accelerating improve- 
ment from then till the beginning of May. 
Concurrently with further expansion in the 
production of chemicals, electrical apparatus 
and aluminum, and with capacity opera- 
tions in the pulp and paper industry, and 
lurings for shipbuilding contracts, there 
were scattered lay-offs and short-time work 
in metalworking, textile and rubber prod- 
ucts plants. These were brought on, or 
aggravated, by continuing shortages of iron 
and steel, nylon and woollen yarns, natural 
and synthetic rubber. Seasonal slackness 
in many secondary textiles and clothing 
firms was aggravated by high customer 
inventories, said to be the result of the 
effects of the recent federal budget pro- 
visions on consumer buying. Footwear 
firms were using their seasonal slack period 
for stock-taking. 

Continuing shortages of skilled manpower 
and of essential materials cast shadows 
across the generally bright April manu- 
facturing picture in the Ontario region. 
Qualified machine shop workers, foundry 
workers and aircraft sheet metal workers 
remained very scarce; and Shortages of 
wool, hides, iron and steel, brought short- 
time and lay-offs to textile mils, tanneries 
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and macninery plants, and held up ship- 
yard expansion. The impact of the new 
federal budget slowed down the movement 
of washing machines and refrigerators, 
causing production and staff cut-backs. 
Very light livestock deliveries kept packing- 
houses unseasonally slack. Wet weather 
delayed planting and seeding in most 
farming areas, but the strong demand for 
year-round farm help was only partially 
eased by the arrival of some 300 displaced 
persons for farm employment. As in other 
eastern regions, woods operators are plan- 
ning extensive summer cuts, some of which 
were already under way alongside river 
drive operations. British mine workers 
arrived during the month to help alleviate 
the sustained demand for experienced man- 
power arising out of the steadily increasing 
output of mines in both precious and base 
metals, as well as other minerals. Short- 
ages of structural and reinforcing steel 
joined with unfavourable weather to limit 
expansion in construction activity. Move- 
ments of both tradesmen and labourers 
from northern parts of Ontario and Quebec 
offset, to some extent, developing shortages 
of construction manpower in areas of south- 
western Ontario. Active job applications 
with Ontario National Employment Ser- 
vice offices dropped a further 12,500 during 
April, the May 3 total of 44,200 being 
33,800 below that of a year earlier. 

During April, the annual upswing in 
seasonal activities in the Prairie region 
was well under way, with an accelerated 
decline in the number of jobless. Job 
applications with the National Employ- 
ment Service dropped 16,000 during the 
month, to a total of 33,600 at May 3. The 
opening of lake navigation and the start 
of railway maintenance absorbed hundreds 
of workers, and additional employment 
gains were made in agriculture although 
spring planting was not yet general. A 
large number transferred to these activities 
from bush work, leaving a continued 
scarcity of labour to carry out the higher 
level of production in the woods this 
summer. The upswing in construction is 
reflected in a decline of one-third in the 
number of active applications with the 
NES from construction workers. In this 
industry, the extensive rehabilitation and 
expansion of training facilities for the 
armed forces will more than offset the 
expected decline in residential building. 
Current and proposed construction is par- 
ticularly intensive in the Edmonton area. 

With improved weather conditions, unem- 
ployment in the Pacific region during April 
continued its characteristically rapid sea- 
sonal decline, owing mainly to the rehiring 
of workers in the forest industries. Appli- 
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cations at NES offices dropped 15,200 
during the month to 26,600 at May 3; this 
is 12,700 less than the total a year earlier. 
As yet, the supply of labour was sufficient 
to meet the early demands of construction 
and agriculture, but shortages of skilled 
labour were beginning to develop in the 
mining industry and in logging operations. 
Shertages of logging skills may be expected 
to become more general as the season 


_ progresses, following the record level of 


demand for lumber and the expanding pulp 
and plywood capacity of the region. At 
Prince Rupert, site of a new pulp mill, 
there was already a strong demand for 
all types of logging labour. In this area 
also, construction camps for work on the 
Aluminum Company of Canada hydro 
project have been established, and hiring 
in volume is expected to take place in 
June. The large highway and railway 
construction programs will absorb consider- 
able numbers of men and, in addition, there 
is a strong demand for both construction 
workers and miners from the extensive base 
metal developments in the same area. The 
labour requirements for the many activities 
in this northern section of the province 
will necessitate the transfer in of a great 
many workers from other centres. 


Employment Service Activities 

With the upswing in seasonal activity, 
employers filed many more orders for help 
at Employment Service offices during 
April and placements increased accordingly. 
By the week ending May 3, placements of 
men totalled 15,000 and women 5,000, con- 
trasting with the average weekly February 
level of about 10,000 and 4,000 respectively. 
The number of placements effected con- 
tinued to be substantially higher than a 
year ago; this increase was apparent for 
both men and women, for handicapped 
persons and for workers being transferred 
trom one area to another to fill jobs. 

The increase in hirings resulted in a 
sharp decline in the number of applications 
for work remaining on file during April. 
By May 3, registrations in the live file 
had dropped to 217,500 a decline of almost 
73,000 from March 29. A corresponding 
decrease occurred among claimants for 
unemployment insurance, the 184,100 active 
at the beginning of April falling to 104,500 
at the month-end. 

The supplementary unemployment insur- 
ance benefit program ended for the year at 
March 31 with 38,000 persons in receipt of 
benefit. In addition, 4,000 more were wait- 
ing adjudication of their claims. During 
its three months of operation, 112,000 


claims were considered for supplementary 
benefit; initial payment began on 66,000 
and renewal payment on 1,100. 

A total of $2,451,000 was disbursed under 
the program from January to March with 
payments heaviest in February when they 
were well beyond the million dollar mark. 
Some 45 per cent of the benefits were 
paid to claimants in Quebec; 21 per cent 
to persons in Ontario. Most of the 
persons claiming supplementary benefit had 
exhausted their ordinary benefit rights 
during the past year and were in this 
way entitled to supplementary assistance; 
33,000 claims, however, or 39 per cent 
of those allowed were granted because 
claimants had not worked sufficient days 
in insurable employment to _ receive 
ordinary benefits. 


When the program closed at March 31, 
there was roughly one woman claiming to 
every four men. Women on claim at that 
date numbered 9,000 and men 33,000. 


An age-breakdown of applicants regis- 
tered at April 26 showed that 11 per cent 
were under 20 years of age, 57 per cent 
were between the ages of 20 and 44, 24 
per cent were 45 to 64 years of age 
and 8 per cent were 65 years of age and 
over. In actual numbers, there were fewer 
persons 45 years of age and over registered 
for work than a year ago, but proportion- 
ately, the percentage in this age group was 
higher not only than last year, but also 
in comparison with any other post-war 
year. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING* 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index increased slightly from 181-8 
to 182-0 between April 2 and May 1. This 
advance of 0-2 point or 0-1 per cent was 
principally due to increases in clothing, 
home furnishings and miscellaneous items, 
which were largely offset by a decline in 
the food index. This index moved from 
238°4 to 235-4 as a sharp drop in the 
price of butter was only partially counter- 
balanced by scattered increases in other 
foods, the most important of which were 
eggs and beef. Decreases were also regis- 
tered by pork, oranges and cabbage. 

The index of clothing prices advanced 
from 198-8 to 201-°5 following increases in 
men’s clothing and footwear. Increases 
were general in the home furnishings and 
services group and the index advanced 4:2 
points to 194-9. Within this group, 
furnishings, floor coverings and electrical 
equipment showed the most important 
changes. The fuel and light index declined 
0-5 point to 146-2. Seasonal decreases in 
anthracite coal in eastern Canada were 
partially balanced by higher electricity 
rates in British Columbia. An increase in 
the miscellaneous index of 0:9 point to 
140-7 was largely due to higher prices for 
tires, cigarettes and tobacco. Rents were 
not surveyed during April and the index 
remained unchanged at 137-6. 

From August 19389 to May 1951, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 
80-6 per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 
Cost-of-living indexes for the eight 
regional cities all advanced between March 


1 and April 2, coinciding with the upward 
movement in the Dominion urban index. 
Reflecting mainly a sharp rise in butter 
prices, food indexes were higher at all 
centres and accounted for the major part 
of the composite increases. Clothing, home 
furnishings and services and miscellaneous 
items registered narrow increases at certain 
centres, while fuel costs were higher at 
Toronto. Rents were not surveyed in April 
and the indexes remained unchanged. 

Between March 1 and April 2 composite 
changes were as follows: Vancouver, from 
179-2) to! 182-6" Halifax, 16721) | toi 169-2: 
Saint John, 174-8 to 176-9; Montreal, 184-3 
to 186-3; Winnipeg, 173-6 to 175-6; 
Toronto, 176-4 to 178-3; Edmonton, 172-8 
to 174-7; and Saskatoon, 177-8 to 178-9. 


Wholesale Prices, March, 1951 


The General Wholesale Price Index rose 
1-4 per cent to 241-8 (1935-1939=100) in 
March, 1951. All of the eight major groups, 
with the exception of Non-ferrous Metals, 
moved up between February and March, 
but the group gains were generally smaller 
than in the earlier months of 1951. Textile 
Products again led in the advance with a 
rise of 4:0 per cent to 327-1; raw wool, 
worsted yarns, woollen cloth, knit goods and 
carpets being mainly responsible for the 
increase. Sharp upturns in butter prices 
combined with smaller advances in other 
animal products, notably livestock, fresh 
meats, and eggs to move the Animal 
Products index up 2:7 per cent to 302-4. 
Chemical Products rose 0:9 per cent to 
184-8 as increases for hydrochloric acid, 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid and »vod 
alcohol outweighed a decline in shellac. 
Wood Products rose 0:9 per cent to 289-0 
in response to increases in fir, spruce, cedar 
and hemlock lumber. LEastern grains, 
rubber products and cocoa beans were 
mainly responsible for an increase of 0:7 
per cent to 220-6 in the Vegetable Products 
index. Increases in coke, cement and coal 
tar were major components in an advance 
of 0-6 per cent to 169-3 in _Non-metallic 
Minerals. A small increase in cast iron 
scrap raised Iron Products less than 0-1 
per cent to 201-5. In Non-ferrous Metals a 
decline of 0-6 per cent to 174:4 was due to 
a drop in tin ingot prices from January and 
February highs, coupled with lesser declines 
in other metals. 

Among important commodity price in- 
creases between February and March the 
following were recorded: worsted cloth 
yarn, 4 ply, 40-7 per cent, butter, Calgary, 
34-5 per cent, onions, Toronto, 33-8 per 
cent, tartaric acid 31-6 per cent, butter, 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Canada, April, 1951* 


There was little strike idleness during the 
month. Since the beginning of the year the 
monthly time loss has been low, and shows 
a substantial decline as compared with the 
same period last year. Fifteen new stop- 
pages began in April but the majority 
invelved few workers and caused little time 
loss. 

Preliminary figures for April, 1951, show 
19 strikes and lockouts, involving 2,647 
workers, with a time loss of 9,673 man- 
working days, as compared with 27 strikes 
and lockouts in March, 1951, with 4,754 
workers involved and a loss ati 15,135 days. 
In April, 1950, there were 24 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 2,869 workers, and a loss 
of 15,272 days. 

For the first four months of 1951 prelim- 
inary figures show 68 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 17,482 workers, with a time loss 
of 60,449 days. In the same period in 1950 
ote were 47 strikes and lockouts, with 

2,185 workers involved and a lots of 
tees days. 

Based on the number of non- agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in April, 1951, was 0-01 per cent 
of the estimated Gotane time, as com- 
pared with 0:02 per cent in March, 1951, 
April, 1950, and for the first four months 
of 1951; and 0-03 per cent for the first four 
months of 1950. 
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Winnipeg, 26-7 per cent, binder twine 22-3 
per cent, eggs, Grade A large, Winnipeg, 
21°8 per cent, raw wool, Australian, 21-2 
per cent, Axminster rugs 20-0 per cent, raw 
wool, domestic, eastern bright, 20-0 per 
cent, linen thread 18-9 per cent. Among 
commodity price decreases were the follow- 
ing: tin ingots 16:9 per cent, beaver skins 
15-2 per cent, tallow 12-0 per cent, solder 
10:4 per cent, men’s cotton combinations 
8-9 per cent, sheepskins 8-6 per cent, 
potatoes, Montreal, 6-5 per cent, raw cotton 
5*5 per cent, veal carcass, Toronto, 5-0 per 
cent, shellac 4-8 per cent. 

The index of Canadian Farm Products 
prices at terminal markets rose 4:1 per cent 
to 264-2 between February and March. 
Animal Product price changes contributed 
the greater part of the increase with an 
advance of 5-3 per cent to 347-2, as raw 
wool, butterfat, eggs and livestock moved 
higher. The Field Products index, influ- 
enced mainly by eastern grains and potatoes 
rose 1-9 per cent to 181-2. 


Of the 19 strikes and lockouts in existence 
during the month, five were settled in 
favour of the employers, one was a com- 
promise settlement and five were indefinite 
in result, work being resumed pending final 


settlement. At the end of the month eight 
strikes and lockouts were recorded as 
unterminated. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
electrical apparatus factory workers at Van- 
couver, B.C., May 11, 1950; cotton and 
rayon underwear factory workers at Sher- 
brooke, P.Q., May 11, 1950; laundry 
machinery factory workers at Toronto, Ont., 
June 16, 1950; cleaners and dyers at 
Toronto, Ont., October 4, 1950; and book- 
binders at Toronto, Ont., February 20, 1951. 





* Ses Tables G-1 and G-2. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GazerTe from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the Lasour 
GazettE for April, 1951, and in this article 
are taken, as far as possible, from the 
government publications of the countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in February, 1951, was 119 and 19 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 188 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 57,800 workers involved 
and a time loss of 340,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 119 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in February, 17, 
directly involving 34,500 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 44, 
directly involving 3,000 workers, on other 
wage questions; one, directly involving 200 
workers, on a question as to working hours; 
13, directly involving 5,000 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 38, directly 
involving 4,300 workers, on other questions 


respecting working arrangements; five, 
directly involving 2,100 workers on ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and one, 
directly involving 2,400 workers was in 
support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


Australia 


Figures for the first three quarters of 1950 
on industrial disputes causing stoppages of 
work are now available. For the first, 
second and third quarters there were respec- 
tively: 321, 254, and 395 industrial disputes, 
directly involving 76,084, 90,900 and 66,286 
workers with a time loss of 310,146, 191,140 
and 206,399 working days. 


Norway 


During 1950, there were 30 work stop- 
pages involving 4,399 workers and causing a 
time loss of 42,000 man-working days. 
Comparable figures for 1949 are 47 work 
stoppages with 9,010 workers involved and 
a time loss of 105,000 days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for March, 1951, show 
350 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 140,000 workers were in- 
volved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
2,300,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for February, 1951, are 400 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 220,000 workers with a 
time loss of 1,700,000 days. 





FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA 


First Quarter of 1951 


There were 2461 industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the first quarter of 1951 accord- 
ing to the latest reports received by the 
Department of Labour. This marks a 
decrease of 100 fatalities over the previous 
quarter in which 346 accidents were 
recorded including 32 in a supplementary 
list. 

The industrial fatalities recorded are 
those fatal accidents which involved per- 
sons gainfully employed and which occurred 
during the course of, or which arose out of 
their employment. These include deaths 





* See Tables H-1 and H-2. 

1 The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the first quarter of 1951 is probably greater 
than the figure now quoted. Supplerhentary lists 
compiled from reports received in subsequent quarters, 
generally revise upwards the figures for previous 
~periods. 


which resulted from industrial diseases as 
reported by provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards. 


Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the 
various provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, and certain other official 
sources. Newspaper reports are used to 
supplement these data. For those indus- 
tries not covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation, newspaper reports are the 
Department’s only source of information. 
It is posstble therefore that coverage in 
such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by compensation legis- 
lation. 
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During the quarter under review there 
were five accidents which resulted in three 
or more industrial fatalities in each case. 
On February 7, there were two separate 
accidents which resulted in multiple deaths. 
At St. Paul L’Ermite, Quebec, five muni- 
tions workers were killed when a large 
shell which was being filled exploded and 
an aircraft crash at Calmar, Alberta, cost 
the lives of the pilot, a foundry manager 
and a salesman employed by a wholesale 
hardware firm. Four employees of a 
cartage firm were killed at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, on February 20, when the truck 
in which they were riding was struck by 
a train. On March 2, at Shakespeare, 
Ontario, two employees of the Department 
of Highways, and a truck driver, were 
killed, when the truck crashed through a 
group of road-workers and then struck 
another vehicle. Three crew members of a 
tugboat perished in Saint John Harbour, 
New Brunswick, on March 20, following a 


collision between the tugboat and a 
freighter. 
Grouped by industries the largest 


number of fatalities, 50, was recorded in the 
transportation industry; during the previous 
quarter there were 66 in this industrial 
group. There were 41 fatalities in manu- 
facturing in the first quarter of 1951; 15 
of these were in the wood products group 
and 8 in the iron and steel industry. 
During the fourth quarter of 1950 there 
were 54 fatalities in manufacturing, 22 of 
which occurred in the iron and _ steel 
products group. ' 

There were 37 fatalities in the logging 
industry during the first quarter of 1951 
as compared with 52 in the previous three 
months, and 47 in the first quarter of 1950. 

In the construction industry there were 
33 accidental deaths as compared with 39 
in the last quarter of 1950, and 28 in the 
first quarter of that year. 


During the quarter under review there 
were 30 fatalities in the mining industry as 
compared with 54 in the previous quarter. 
Accidents in the metal mining industry 
numbered 20, the same figure as that 
recorded in the preceding three months. 
Fatal accidents involving workers in coal 
mining accounted for 7 fatalities as com- 
pared with 19 in the previous quarter. 

In the various branches of the service 
industry there were 28 accidental deaths 
as compared with 30 in the previous three 
months, and 20 during the first quarter 
of 1950. 

There were 10 industrial deaths in trade, 
three less than the number recorded in the 
preceding three months. 

As mentioned above, information in 
regard to accidents in agriculture is avail- 
able only from newspaper reports. Only 
9 fatal accidents were reported in the first 
quarter of 1951, four less than the 13 
recorded in the previous quarter. 

An analysis of the causes of fatal indus- 
trial accidents which occurred during the 
quarter show that 88 or 35-8 per cent were 
caused by moving trains, watercraft or other 
vehicles. “Falling objects” were the cause 
of 42 fatalities while industrial diseases, 
strains and infections were responsible for 
29 of the 42 deaths reported under the 
heading “Other Causes”. “Falls of per- 
sons” resulted in 22 or 8-9 per cent of 
the period’s fatalities, while the classifica- 
tion “dangerous substances”, in which is 
included electric current, accounted for 20 
or 8-1 per cent of the industrial deaths 
recorded. 

The largest number of industrial fatalities 
was recorded in Ontario, where there were 
96. In Quebec there were 41 and in British 
Columbia 38. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 86 fatalities in January, 90 in 
February, and 70 in March. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
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Labour Force— 
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Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (5).............. 

eCat le lra dersac en Piao a vce aeeteins amie $000, 000 
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Exports, excluding gold..................- $000, 000 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles................. 000,000 
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Banking and Finance— 
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sfefehafo ete araeall ats tele escteier's 13,766 13,549 
Bee PRES: 5,172 5,108 4,899 
erste wees 5,000 4,796 4,700 
Acre boo 3, 902 3,751 3,730 
MOBI CE BOW 1,098 1,045 970 
BGUGouos 3, 665 3,397 3,291 
Bono guste 172 312 199 


Science te 5,555 2,284 3,690 
chee uotRdsobonotctk 633 606 
rarely rate 48-16 44-61 43-15 
Brapier cies 111-4 101-4 97-6 

42-3 42-5 43-0 


41-4 37-7 21-0 23-7 
SHobo odode 13-3 10-6 10-1 
226-5(8) | 243-8(8) 286-2 208-8 
Seleltet ae orale | Neecersinlere cw 582-6 529-5 
Shaya etre ae 241-8 201:5 199-9 
181-8 179-7 163-7 159-2 

Rap TOD UE. 282-6 227-0 229-7 
PRA ene 217-2 191-8 185-9 
Fe ORI O0-075 IGEIOOyarec.0 ec 144-7 127-4 
so Dao eDI 227-8 200-9 197-5 
Steele ators 4,912 4,186 3,924 
paca cane 176-5 75-1 67-6 
ee artes | etste steyeceree 4-2 3°6 
SoD UnGC.cGd| boc onoude 6-6 6-4 
oO D Op HOT DOO ee 52-9 49-7 
Jinaciire see 220-6 179-4 202-1 
Bi 0 co mc 314-8 294-3 298-5 
Bionubaogen lctndnoosae 102-5 107-8 
elas St ate a | sietatatorerete 447-9 349-5 
2°10 2°19 1-85 1-68 
hoamenbane|epOncoqanE 451-6 415-8 
BPN etloletiai|isverstatsefereret: 1-23 1-40 
Shee: fatale 47-8 30-1 25-6 
Mb oats 372-3 383-3 343-9 
Fs aicaiceecgelg (oo UDO 22°2 21-9 
SW. pO teD eon doc: 13-1 9-8 
Sap adeneo || bononDaGos 9-3 12-7 
cree etre ilia@veterter eae 25-0 23-3 
Do wcercoe 1,490 1,897 1, 685 
Fi aon (OED 200° 2-44 1-75 
Tet ister: 334-5 293-6 283 -2 
ee atste secsus 814-4 685-8 633-8 
393-1 342°5 237-4 235-9 
295-2 290-2 228-2 216-8 
Mpa, stoves |lararstarstctovieer 4,973 5,178 
Se sera 336-0 330-0 330-0 





11,975 


130-6() 
119-0 
146 -6(6) 


207-1 
114-2 


97-3 
4,773 
9 


31 
3, 153 (6) 
892 
2,163(6) 


100-6 
102-3(8) 


103-9 
111-5 
102-6 
2,367 


9-0 


br 


1,370(6) 
281(6) 
1,089(5) 


Norz.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


{| Comparable statistics are not available. 


(1) Population figures given are as at June 1 for 1949, 1944 and 1939. 


(2) Labour Force survey figures given are as at March 3, 1951, March 4, 1950, March 5, 1949. 


March 1951 will be found in tables A4—A8 of this issue. 


Detailed figures for 


(3) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 


cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 
(4) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
(5) Average 1935-39 =100. 
(6) Year-end figures. 


(7) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 
(8) Includes ordinary live claimants plus claimants for supplementary benefit. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT 
FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 

















Dat Adult Adult Children Total 
yey Males Females | Under 18 
Annual sAverngen 1920-04 5) fos BO cp. ene Bea ee oe cr re ie 55,416 34, 803 207315 110,534 
Annual Average 19252202 ee. 6 aehckee ee een meen eee en 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
AnnualvA verage.(1030=34 ei. nd see aes eee cee eee ee ee eee 12,695 12,145 11,117 35, 957 
AnnualsA verage® 1935-39 tr. trol cae cent ey ee ee eee Oe 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14, 452 
AnnualsA verape.’ 1040-44) ert eee ee eee ee, ee ee an ee 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
AnnualtAverage, (1045-40 sis oe i en Rake eens a nee anceth 26,701 31,075 18,064 75, 840 
LL OtHIRS L950 reid bbe at eS Se ee ae Oe ce ee 30, 700 24,172 19,040 ome le, 
1950— 
VES CTIA TAD Bach te a ee me ate Soe te ee Le Be OS rok 2,284 1,862 1,655 5, 801 
Gogh eee eee: a alata Ge ie ie PR ene bbe eee oP TE Rae Gok 2,922 OE Bail 2,262 7015 
IME ava te Gai Gente et CLE Oe er Eee eee 3,655 Pe ( Gi il 2,096 8,362 
FUNCT 2 Sl ae eh as a ae ie ce ee ae ee hee 2,899 2,354 1,686 6, 939 
A fl: See ems me A OE AP tee Sey Os Sag lems 2m 3,053 2,003 1,668 6, 724 
PAU UISE cs tsscti tease Acero hoes ee Oe a et he ge Pe 1,995 1,883 1), BBY oe2l0 
Septem bers<.. bere ae el ee ak ee Pe ee ee ee 2,262 1,674 1,094 5,030 
OGtO DOR isd Bene epee ate eee cee to esc ae eae oe eee 2,378 27025 1,368 Al 
Nowveniber ss cf ccc ee dr eee ce ee ee ee eens ERE 3,068 2,090 1,672 6, 830 
December Tes. conte Seed ee cee ee ee Rene 3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 
1951— 
JANWANY A fhe oc ae haat eee eo Un ee eee 2,546 1,792 1,299 5,637 
Tero ary eo an.hec sew coe ee ee, ee ee ae ee 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 
IM a Cg orate ts teveacteteceys' et Ee a Ree ce ee ee 5, 050 oreZoe 3,051 11,858 


SOOO NSO ee 


TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY{ REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 











BAGy 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies eee Total 
.W. 
GAGS To taley heen Pa ee cae Ae Pee L Ne 30) SAUNA Sereed. © 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
4 Wierd Boy cs) We VA ay oe JA ste ee Ln Laie. BP doce ap oe 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8,638 64, 127 
OAS = TO Calin tal vik eee nes «New ALOR Ane trode 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
L949 Lotalt? 2 Mn: Uae ne 5, ee, 3 Re Padiils 18,005 48, 607 17, 904 7,924 95,217 
O50 LOLAIEALS. ice Rete os ee ee ee ee 2,198 139575 39,041 WOR Aaa 6, 123 73,912 
1950 
Marchtes$: Bek, Aen! ere ey eee Penh ee eer 145 1,103 3,049 1,063 441 5,801 
TOU na Oe CALE Res SO TR a me, Ra Ales I eet 257 1,033 3,838 1,811 576 7,515 
Vey eae tite Se! Ml soci eee ee tet | Ea ia aco 261 1, 658 4,209 1,652 582 8,362 
TUT OS ep 1S) ne. ho ee Ok AIR ween oe 212 1,027 3,672 eA ii 551 6,939 
RUNG, oth sae ane My ie Me ee As Wi ie Ads SNe a OTT 215 1,218 3,606 1,074 611 6,724 
PARISUSt ere. alee ee ol Ray Pee kee ge. 186 1,028 2,556 914 531 5,210 
September: es ore oe eee ee at oe get ae ee. 58 151 1,094 2,653 691 441 5, 030 
October: toe eee Ea ee ee 143 1,393 2,996 754 485 ever 
INOMEMLD EE See meas ae ree ete eee nee he te ening: 161 1,302 3,867 924 576 6, 830 
Weceimber: avis A cect ee eel Gs cc He ee ay eee & 225 1, 209 3,913 1,133 581 7,061 
1951 
TANUATY ie 1c ike ee Mea a eee ee lees ee 101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5,637 
Hebi Naty s Bate Te i et eee 8 BR oo 254 1, 433 4,842 1,264 626 8,419 
Maerclis tears eine’ wee oh <i ee aie ee I 316 2,376 6, 607 1,665 894 11,858 


TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 
BY OCCUPATION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


ee eee 
SSS 

















Farming | Unskilled | Skilled Profes- Female Total 
Month Class ang See Workers Clerical sional Trading | Domestic | Others Workers 
Skille 
1951 
Jena gee 643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 3, 238 
Heb: eee 1,341 1,197 NOB} 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 
March..... 2,072 a ayag! 1, 690 363 245 247 415 343 6,726 





* Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951. 
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TABLE A-4.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








Population Class 





Civilian Non-Institutional Population.... 

Prop LR DOUP TE OPFOR. esters. atia dole « ee be 
iePersonsswat hobs sate crimenaa: 

(PA TGULt UTS aes See tel ee 


Par ou Workers sae aveemche ase 
IMI LOVETS eee eee chee 
Own Account Workers........... 
Unpaid Workers’)s.-..0s.00..: 


(2) Non-Agricultural............... 


PATH AVVOEXerSs & ate scan. 
[Been oo sooocadea sous ce ae 
Own Account Workers.......... 
UnpardawWionkerseyees sen. see 


2. Persons without jobs and seeking 
AROLRLES one BORIS tin ate ee eee 


1. Permanently unable or too old to 
WHOIS act Mate Meena eRe te Benen 


SP RLCe Hie TOUSEN. bc alow au dials ots 
5 (GOs WO WENO. en set ano son Samer 
. Retired or Voluntarily idle........ 
RO ther meer ere rye We. edo ke. 


Ore Wb 





Male 


4,931 
4,051 
3,902 

808 


March 3, 1951 
Total Male 


Female 


4,869 
1,121 
1,098 

41 


November 4, 1950 





9,800 
5,172 





4,910 
4,083 


342 
316 


March 4, 1950 








Total Male Total 
9,751 4,883 9,679 
5,201 4,032 5,108 
5,084 3, (ol 4,796 

969 900 940 
102 85 89 
45 40 41 
577 567 573 
245 208 237 
4115 2,851 3,856 
3,581 2,398 3,308 
133 128 134 
352 300 355 
4g Ds 59 
Lies 281 Bille 
4,550 851 4,571 
247 166 PB) 
3,195 (a) 3,170 
658 345 666 
437 335 451 
il (a) hit 








(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


TABLE A-5.—INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 





March 8, 1951 





November 4, 1950 


March 4, 1950 




















Industry 
Male Female Total Male Total Male | Total 

AIP rICULGUT C HMMM EE Mente nnd ek See A A 808 4] 849 901 969 900 940 
OUCSULV AEE ee eter ae oe tom mek oh ore 157 (a) 158 114 115 88 89 
Fishing and Trappin apart Behe 20 (a) 21 30 31 29 29 
Mining, Quarrying erat Oil Wellstrar. 5... 79 (a) 80 78 79 80 81 
Meanmtaciinin saeererrs re ken nr he ib aay 284 1,396 Ove oil 1,022 1, 290 
PablicnWitiliticst ss. «sedated we 0, 44 (a) 49 43 47 41 45 
(CC ONGtENCHIONUR ens erent enh. act merc tersi 296 (a) 302 362 366 225 229 
Transportation and Communications 340 58 398 349 398 323 368 
SAENOUS .dbvariwl hss Ge SUSE eR ene ea ER OTe Pa 469 Zeal 690 461 685 430 632 
Einance and Real Estate.................-. 83 64 147. 83 148 74 138 
SG lava CC Me ema ett PAT a AG Gh Bia cape. 494 416 910 493 895 539 955 
SRO tae. ae ee tries dos. cette Oe 3,902 1,098 5,000 3,986 5,084 3, 7ol 4,796 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 








TABLE A-6.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 














March 38, 1951 


November 4, 1950 








Region 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
INGWLOUNE LAM Canesten ta te dee iene Eee eg ame Gramineae 89 1:8 95 1-9 
Mari timer e rOVINCOS!.. < ot-feeicee cae Ore: ae oe eee 415 8-3 410 8-1 
CITI OO Ci atte ie Mee ey ait Me a sic hah dere tC PC AEE cha arsenate ced 1,392 27°8 1,409 27-7 
OCA OME ee ete oe icc ES Aoooe See sie eNO Us ISS ae eee tinea 35-5 1,793 35-3 
ISFaNTIOM ETO Vill COS o.ccccs, cerevisiae Risso cone he Rae Aras PRE ace eID os 920 18-4 958 18-8 
TEVA (iste) Grol tuhanlevisy, Aaeekuee S rmn pa emma Pie men} pe Het TN. me aCe 407 8-2 419 8-2 
GYANER TD Aen hy AiR Ber scats Cc che ee Cero ee eRe 5,000 100-0 5, 084 100-0 





TABLE A-7.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS BY HOURS 
WORKED PER WEEK 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
ee ae Aa ae Oe Oe ee See SS LIE GAT emt ae ne a ATE I ie ee 
SSS ee 


Agriculture Non-Agriculture 
Number of Hours — aS SSS SSS 
March 8, ) November] March3, ) November 


1951 4, 1950 1951 4, 1950 








Pie ANE cat On RAM, DEES oo REEL A SEM Jos gee ph ont m0 ne ear 2 3-5 0-9 4-4 2-2 
14s ce ekg erie es Osos sce oe eee a ee 3-6 3°6 1-9 1-4 
LS Seek BSA Fc TE oe ear ent te eee! ey! | 9-1 ipod 3-1 2-7 
LOOSE Re Cee oie th Oe isd ROR En ae ee ee 8-1 3°7 3°8 4-4 
Si ae 5 SIAR Cech a Teo TEE a EE Pane GT ON ee MT ID rt a 16-4 11-7 45-8 47-8 
OTe so eeaie o's oe CoG ES 19 25 OE By om Mee cd ae eee 27-6 30-3 32-4 32-7 
55 Hours ancovercwlen oo. ce aco sl einen, acre ome 31-7 44.7 8-6 8-8 

Dotal SAP oe sce ea ne nie ee eee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


TABLE A-8. —REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND 
SEEKING JOBS 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


SSS a eee eee 
oo —_—_ 


March 8, 1951 November 4, 1950 
Region > | 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

Newioundland. vcs; sige: v's ectee econ Berea te a eee 14 8-1 * 6-8 
Maritime “Provinces 34 40...< Maat ene en ee ee 19 11-1 21 18-0 
Chughee sree ese ise ee en Micah 60 34-9 39 33-3 
SOT GATTO 1A secs ced ly so teh ee ae eae ee ee 36 20-9 24 20-5 
EQAairig. Provinbes : 295 oc 3. leek OR Ee ee 22 12-8 13 11-1 
British Columbia |. ans asts once eee Oe ee 21 12-2 12 10-3 
CANADA Sock cat nag hoe he Oe ee ee ee 172 100-0 117 100-0 


* Fewer than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Sss———sssSsasS=$=—@—9$”$”$—3—0—0@0—oOo0ow—=@woronmaSsa*S9aeEB9m9>9aaas@Mma9aSBSBS 




















Agricul- Utilities, . 
ture, Transport, a Ivan Supple- 
— Forestry, Manu- Construc- | Communi- G Sane mentary Total 
Fishing, | facturing tion cation, Cover i) Labour ee 
Trapping, Storage, oY t) Income 
Mining Trade mee 
19388—Average............. 22 60 15 58 57 5 216 
1939—Average.............. 23 62 16 61 57 5 224 
1940—Average............. 25 7 11 66 59 6 245 
1941—Average............. 28 107 16 76 64 8 297 
1942—Average............. 33 142 19 83 71 10 357 
1943—Average............. 34 167 ee 89 77 11 400 
1944—-Average............. 37 171 17 98 81 12 417 
1945—Average............. 38 156 19 105 89 13 418 
1946—Average............. 46 147 25 118 99 14 448 
1947—Average.............. 52 176 34 138 111 21 532 
1948—Average............. 58 204 41 160 128 19 610 
1949—October.............. 55 222 54 181 143 21 677 
November........... 55 222 52 183 145 21 677 
December 8.2256. 50 207 38 181 145 20 642 
1950—January.............. 45 215 38 171 146 21 637 
ebruanyec eee 46 219 39 173 147 20 643 
March?) {aes eee 44 221 40 174 149 21 650 
EApr il By. aoe 42 223 43 177 148 21 655 
IMA VAN athe ien oe 47 225 50 181 148 21 672 
JUNGS, Saeenne ies een 52 233 54 185 149 22 695 
DU yee ences cee 55 234 56 188 148 23 704 
AUSUSt ome ican 57 237 58 177 147 23 699 
September........... 60 245 58 192 150 24 729 
Metober ts seo ob. 63 249 57 195 152 24 740 
November........... 65 252 55 200 154 25 750 
December........... 62 238 44 199 154 24 721 
1951—January.............. 61 257 46 194 157 26 741 
Hebruatyeaee een oe 61 259 45 195 157 24 741 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At March 1, employers 
in the principal non-garicultural industries reported a total employment of 2,234,511. 
a ee es 
—eoooowowaoaoanmanmaEmauuuuuuuuuuuuuauuuuuauaumumU9DE_E_E—— 


{ 














Ss 
S | 
< a © ae 
mle) ee el tec lnoalsw coe ual 
Fas ; cb) ro oe +e re “on 

Year and Month z, © ae £3 > 2 2 3 = & 8 fe 5 

Fane} | 1S) OF 5 =} a = fPhS 

O Pama) Aor} Se) SG biG: MS leon ae) Nee 
OSE AVGPA cn) See ae he 1 ee ee 158-3 146-5) 137-2] 172-7] 150-9} 163-9] 156-0] 135-8} 158-9! 174-1 
948A VGrAg CY weoek ates dR Rae yok on eee 165-0 161-0) 148-4] 174-2] 156-2} 171-2] 162-0] 189-0} 168-9! 181-6 
1940 Avera gen). Ah tb. a iar ss ie) ee 165-5 157-0} 149-0) 165-6} 154-3] 173-1] 166-7| 139-7] 180-3} 179-3 
LOHQ SSA Weraget eae Mere Le Rk Me 168-0 173-1) 142-5] 169-9} 155-0] 177-7] 168-0] 140-8} 188-5] 180-7 
Mar. UAE LOA TEE eae er el melden. Area ee ae 159-3 170-8} 133-8] 170-4] 152-2] 168-1] 152-7] 128-6] 155-3) 168-9 
Mar. 1 GOED eos aerate Cem aia een Saeanaee 159-6 142-9) 134-4] 162-3] 150-2] 170-5) 158-0] 127-3} 168-3] 161-8 
Jan. Ue TE: Baw Se Sane ae ein ae cee we amt ai 163.8 158-5) 137-1] 169-8} 151-1] 173-3] 167-7] 1389-0] 181-7] 172-9 
Feb. IE TE oe ee a ee ie 158-3 150-4} 133-1] 160-4} 146-9] 170-1] 161-0] 126-6} 173-9] 157-1 
Mar. Ub)» ANCOR YE S52 Fee tec ee ee ee ae 157-9 143-8} 130-8] 157-4] 145-5] 169-5] 159-0) 126-2] 174-0} 163-2 
Apr. ODOM each ss sneer ee 159-7 149-9} 132-0) 157-5} 146-2} 169-9] 159-0] 127-3] 175-8! 170-1 
May UL WRT | a ee eet ee ce ee ae 159-7 152-6} 128-5} 153-1] 146-7] 170-3] 160-1] 130-0] 178-1) 174-9 
June 1 AIOE TO Slate iy eee rie, nee, Sen tei Re | 166-0 167-7} 142-0} 165-1} 152-5} 175-3] 162-5} 142-2} 188-5] 182-1 
July DL ODOM eee ee te PL hee eee BAe 170°8 179-0} 147-0} 180-2] 156-4] 179-6] 171-1] 146-2) 195-6} 186-2 
Aug. LPS LOD Ole Need he he ors else tam cc Eee 172-5 187-0} 150-2] 176-0} 158-3] 180-0) 173-9] 149-2] 200-7) 191-9 
Sept. nh GUL ETUIE SS, Aco aw Se RS en a arene en ee 174-1 196-9] 151-9} 176-5} 159-4] 182-0] 173-9] 149-9] 201-2] 194-1 
Oct. hey AMDT Sey een en © oe ee 177-1 196-9} 152-8] 179-9! 164-0} 185-8] 174-8] 150-4] 197-5] 194-6 
Nov. Ue LOS OAR ire ak. Bet ie nik ot ay 178-1 198-9} 152-0} 178-8] 166-0} 187-3] 175-5] 152-1) 196-7} 191-3 
Dec. Lie O50: POwe ees. mete. tee ile le oe 179-2 195-9} 152-6] 184-1] 167-0} 189-1) 177-9} 150-9! 197-7] 189-6 
Jan. ERE 5 Lee eee eet dats Sec 2 es ee a 175 +3 184-2} 149-1) 187-5} 162-3] 186-9] 171-2] 144-4] 193-7) 180-4 
Feb. Lbs WILE BS deer.5. ano Seva rote ee Oe Eee hi ee meee 172-3 165-3] 142-2] 179-3} 159-9] 185-6] 165-5] 1384-9] 186-5) 177-0 
Mar. LE LOS LER eee ree. shone oe RR, Ee. 172-1 160-1} 135-7) 178-5} 160-8} 185-6] 164-2] 133-9] 186-1] 176-7 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 

porting Establishments at March 1, 1951..... 100-0 0-2} 3-4) 2-8! 29-0} 48-9} 5-2) 2-2! 4.4] 8-9 


Note:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1939 =100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 











Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month Bere ee fe iol se of oh ee eee ri eee 
geregate verage ages an _ | Aggregate verage ages an 
Emp i Weekly |Wagesand} Salaries pores Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries 
noes Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 

1989—Average................. 100-0 100-0 100-0 23-44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22a 
1947—Average................. 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1948—Average.................. 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949—Average................. 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
1950—Average................. 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
Mar. eee OA Se ae ak 159-3 268-6 168-2 39.42 174-1 305-9 175-8 40.07 
Mar. Le 949 ce ek ie) ed 159-6 294-3 184-1 43.15 174-2 337-2 193-6 44.13 
Jan. lee LODO Se se atoms coe 163-8 295-9 180-6 42.33 171-0 324-3 189-8 43.26 
Feb. PLO OO eee nme wate ta 158-3 296-4 187 °2 43.87 170-4 337-4 198-1 45.15 
Mar. ih WE Sah Ae ORL 157-9 300-5 190-3 44.61 171-5 342-8 199-9 45.55 
Apr Iles DHOEAO soe APE ay ey 159-0 303-8 191-0 44.77 172-0 346-6 201-4 45.91 
May LOLS Oe. eee one ce Auth 159-7 305-8 191-5 44.88 172-5 348-4 202-0 46.03 
June ils, TROSTDD Bikes tin eerie cae 166.0 315-3 189-9 44.51 175°3 352-3 201-1 45.82 
July iL BMGT UE ee 2 a eee 170-8 328-3 192-2 45.04 178-6 364-1 203-9 46.46 
Aug Th TES aa neers 172-5 332-5 192-6 45.15 179-6 366°7 204-0 46.49 
Sept We LODO area eae de aan 174-1 328-0 188-4 44.17 182-5 369-9 202-7 46.19 
Oct Ve SEO eine enon eres 177-1 346-6 195-7 45.88 185-6 385-1 207-4 47.27 
Nov Ili, SUG ESEE 6 Ae eee eee 178-1 351-7 197-5 46.29 185-4 389-7 210-2 47 .90 
Dec OSA ee re oe 179-2 356°3 198-9 46.63 185-3 394-6 212-9 48.51 
Jan (Die 19 Fy Ae Sena Ben. 5 2 es 175.3 338-2 193-1 45.27 182-4 373-1 204-5 46.60 
Feb. it 1 EOS leraten Meets Blas oe 172-3 351-5 204-2 47.87 184-5 402-1 217-8 49.64 
Mar. ih, AY he Se eee m 172-1 353 °3 205-5 48.16 186-2 405-0 217-5 49.57 





So Dae i Sa eae al a eon ee neil eae Si Be a ee Se As 

1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing. 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Services, mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and re- 
creational services. 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939=100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








Area and Industry 


(a) PROVINCES 


WA bertacerctcs coe. aed eee 


QOUGbEGN Sartre eae on ee 


Ottawa— Hil le potter 


INtaranapiiall se maneeciecie sects 
St. Catharines—Welland........ 


AWG OLOm yar Care renee re 
Ft. Wilham—Pt. Arthur........ 
Wianniper ais cey aig recuse a oraie MPs 
Rieoina eetae cok. areata aint 
DASKatOONMMN a. aee oan eae 
HdmvOntonseener ey eet er eee 
Calpany ane jiorle's ci cee 
Vancouverscs see eee ae 
IWICKOLIA tatoo hom ee one roe 


(c) INDUSTRIES 


Forestry (chiefly logging)...... 
MEIN SERS eee erie cnc tree eG 
Manufacturing................ 


DurablelGoods acs seers. : 


Transportation, storage and com- 
munication................ 
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see cee 


(Index Numbers 1939=100) 


EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 


Average Weekly 





Mar. 1| Feb. 1 | Mar. 1] Mar. 1] Feb. 1 | Mar. 1! Mar. 1] Feb. 1 |} Mar. 1 


1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 











2|/ 180-8] 265-9 |) 271-6 

ema e 178-5 | 179-3 | 157-4 | 370-6} 368-5 
oie 160-8 | 159-9 | 145-5 | 348-8 |) 343-1 
Am Ncsass 185-6 | 185-6] 169-5 | 378-2 | 379-5 
ee 164-2 | 165-5 | 159-0 | 302-3 | 298-1 
vistas © 183-9 | 134-9} 126-2 | 251-5 | 249-9 
pres A 186-1 186-5 | 174-0 | 361-1 | 356-9 
Mitre 176-7 | 177-0} 163-2) 347-6 | 342-6 
Pe aReeicie 172-1) 172-3} 157-9 | 353-3 | 351-5 
eee 192-6 | 192-5] 184-9 | 316-6 | 308-9 
rene 183-0 | 178-4) 174-0 | 343-3 | 341-7 
a aaek 142-8 | 142-6} 1387-7 | 300-0} 301-0 
Seeare 168-6 | 166-9 | 155-7 | 362-1 | 352-6 
perce 158-4} 159-8 | 147-9 | 3863-4 | 367-1 
168-3 | 167-5 | 160-4 | 343-2 | 336-9 

Sa ee 182-1 183-6 | 168-6 | 339-2 | 339-3 
fMaysit Ico MO ees enanclh StCior |) Asia! 
Syanicust 264-3 | 264-2 )........| 634-1 | 662-1 
SOT 191-2 | 191-0] 177-9} 376-9 | 377-4 
miele. 205-0 | 204-4 ])........] 468-8 | 464-9 
Roos 236-9 | 234-8 | 200-1 | 566-1 | 566-3 
sieletess 197-2 | 196-2] 180-8 | 422-6 | 421-3 
sues 154-8 | 154-4 ]........] 335-6 | 339-5 
ss erat 212-1 | 210-0 | 199-3 | 486-1 | 487-1 
Gries Bhar 182-0 | 180-3 | 168-0 | 392-5} 390-7 
ee SCE) | MEI Neo cocal) allied |) auilltlcr 
soma LOD 191-1 178-6 | 370-2 | 369-6 
cenediats PASE | PAA) Wecseoonal) Goch | Zabol) 
whl 238-0 | 2384-6 | 218-1) 531-5 | 524-5 
eae 205°8 | 206-1 /]........] 412-8 | 419-2 
Be ce 181-6 | 184-3} 170-6] 360-3 | 363-7 
166-7 | 168-1 | 161-3 | 302-3 | 298-3 

Deco 154-4 | 155-8 | 154-3 | 286-7 | 286-7 
scan 178-4} 179-1 164-0 | 328-9 | 325-2 
Sats habe 231-9 | 230-7 | 210-5 | 443-3 | 487-1 
ne iee er 193-3 | 193-2 | 181-6 | 349-7 | 343-3 
teed 196-7 | 195-9} 188-6 | 379-9 | 375-3 
st bration 205-5 | 207-2 | 197-6} 411-8 | 405-7 
Sohoees 241-6 | 248-3 | 1385-3 | 619-6 | 609-0 
114-5 | 114-9 | 108-2 | 284-8 | 233-1 

Rape 186-2 | 184-5 | 171-5 | 405-0 | 402-1 
Prec: 229-7 | 226-9 | 202-7 | 501:0 | 497-4 
Aeides¢ 157-7 156°9 | 151-2 | 335-3 | 332-9 
139-4} 145-1 | 127-7) 352-5 | 359-8 

oe leas 165-8 | 165-0 | 156-3 | 304-3 | 302-7 
eee 179-0 | 180-1) 175-3 | 331-4 | 326-1 
ss gett 167-9 | 169-5 | 160-2 | 319-5 | 317-4 
ea ere 161-8 | 160-8 | 152-4 | 252-3 | 251-2 
Riot 172-5 | 173-3 | 168-4) 330-3 | 327-1 
aes oat 172-1 | 172-3 | 157-9) 3538-3 | 351-5 























Wage and Salaries 
1950 1951 1951 1950 
$ $ $ 
260-2 | 387.06 | 35.96 SONCL 
242-3 | 42.04 | 40.97 39.71 
311-3 | 41-98 | 41.56 39.99 
293-7 | 46.16 | 45.67 42.91 
319-2 | 49.89 | 50.07 46.02 
272-4 | 47.38 | 46.35 44.00 
226-1 | 45.54 | 44.89 43-32 
314-3 | 49.35 | 48.69 45 .82 
293-3 | 51.17 | 50.86 46.89 
300-5 | 48.16 | 47.87 44 61 
285-9 | 38.56 | 37.64 36.16 
305-8 | 40.24 | 41.09 37.48 
Pye || BX) || Seo) PAs 37.06 
302-3 | 41.67 | 41.00 37.67 
307-1 | 46.54 | 46.62 42.14 
304-3 | 46.59 | 45.97 43.28 
293-6 | 438.12 | 42.80 40.41 
Tee halle ASSGL A648. 920 eee 
A es AU) AASB) Nos co oon 
323-1 | 49.46 | 49.58 45.48 
Sedeeie 047200] me oseO0mlaaaeeee 
A256 | 07.20 | 207.08 50.71 
359-3 | 51.84 | 51.96 48.01 
Beet AAS Gone AD viel eee tae 
440-0 | 47.63 | 48.22 45 .85 
333-0 | 45.80 | 46.00 42.04 
ater aes COP GMD Noacooo se 
321-8 | 45.85 | 45.78 42.69 
Sone EO) | GOW ns aeaso 
405-4 | 62.22 | 62.28 52.87 
cae Donon oA: Dos laeeetere 
310-2 | 50.50 | 50.25 46.27 
211-3 | 44.11 |= 43.15 40.85 
266-3 | 41.95 | 41.58 88.95 
288-5 | 40.92} 40.31 39.00 
376-5 | 44.94 | 44.53 42.02 
306-6 | 46.68 | 45.85 43.50 
336-5 | 48.47 | 48.07 44.71 
354-7 | 48.08 | 46.98 43.06 
327-9 | 44.40 | 42.45 41.9 
204-0 | 58.82 | 58.22 54.08 
342-8 | 49-57 | 49-64 45-55 
407-4 | 52.96 | 53.28 48.82 
295-9 | 46.35 | 46.27 42.70 
301-5 | 47.50 | 46.56 44 45 
269-9 | 52.57 | 52.55 49 55 
301-4 | 54.69 | 53.48 50.62 
281-6 | 41.54 | 40.91 38.33 
225°3 | 45.28 | 45.35 43 69 
305-4 | 31.41 | 30.97 29.72 
306-5 | 48.16 | 47.87 44 61 








TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


————— a eee 
ae error Se. eee 








Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- eee Durable Manu- Pee Durable 
factures sh Bs Goods factures irae Goods 
no no no cts. cts cts 
Mar G4 aa he ee eee © 45-8 46-5 45-0 70-1 77-8 60-3 
Mar LP LOL GE Ree aie re on ee. ed, 44-0 44.2 43-9 67-9 74-5 61-5 
Mar LEAL O4 feome tga te sen ORk Feces ty, 43-4 43-6 43-2 77-1 84-2 69-9 
Mar LEGA Oreo te eee ek SNe 43-2 43-4 43-0 88-0 95-0 80-8 
Mar LL OSG ae re te es eee 43-0 43-2 42-7 97-6 105-3 89-6 
*Jan 1 aS Ohare esty ieee eves Al ae ae ge 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
LG bee el OBO er, Se Me PRLS eee 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Mar LODO eee, Pe: Star th Peg 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
Apr ae O50 hie ee a ee Ee NS 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
May UP LOO Peer ee. Ane te ek Le 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
June LODO Ae ee ek ee Pe eae 5 3) 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95:5 
July TE TU as oF i mee ie ee tice ad 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
LAN Oe Sm LOD (Lem eee es eh) re ah 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 
Dep bee tlw Ob0s eee ee ke AM AML 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
Oct Ut ROTO) ie > ea A de al ST 42-9 43-0 42-8 105-3 114-3 96-3 
INO Vamme ee LO5OR eee ae a) eee oe es Ee 43-0 43-1 43-0 106-4 115-2 97-5 
Dec LODO etre on Peres ne 43-1 43-1 43-1 107-8 116-4 99-0 
RJAl mel wl Qos eere ye one yet eo (he ©! 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Feb PeelOb ize pees neta ste 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Vane DL OS There A nN oc ee em 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-8 102-4 
a ee ee ee A a eel ee eee | eee 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND Co aon NA OES CEU RING BY PROVINCES AND 
I S 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Average Hourly Earnings 




















Average Hours Worked (in cents) 
Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 

1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
INewloundlancdasepe Wate tue Se. eens otra hie) tan ae: 45-5 A Ws 08 al eae det ds 107-8 UOBOS Wei aade case 
NOV EES COLA Ae PE EE SiO A nA meee geen Gein cb aa 41-5 42-6 43-2 97-1 95-3 91-6 
ING Wels cuns WiClor eee eee, Way eee ek ee Cer ee Ie 44-8 45-7 45-3 98-8 97-8 89-6 
Mucbecwerey. Aves shea GS. het han ae Pn ee ee 44-5 44-7 44-] 99-1 98-1 91-1 
OGL oe o Mls Gres NONE Catan Met Be cag tg me ME oN ae 41-5 42-4 41-9 118-6 117-5 107-0 
WEN AVL Ke} OD pee, ee ames oe ey nto eee MeN nee eke ts eed Mak, ote ee 42-5 42-3 42-9 106-1 105-1 97-5 
SAS KAtChOwaAllhceyneee ees Ade, were Ee ees! be Se GR RE 40-6 40-9 41-7 113-1 110-7 104-5 
oer tame Meee Lp tee mt Clerc bae He bay ae. 41-5 41-6 42-7 111-6 110-2 102-8 
Bricish our biases seee eae SORE Ps ais oo Oe See 38-4 38-1 38-1 132-7 132-5 121-9 
MOTtR ea lee, Omar het: Pe yrhb. «hy ls Ne on BI ee 43-0 43-1 42-5 104-2 102-9 96-2 
Ber golslitels, dp meee eth Cie oe ee A nS wees Kae 40-3 41-3 40-7 116-5 115-2 105-6 
Elavil) Gonemes Oh. ee Cpe REF ok ieee ies NE age 39-9 40-7 40-8 131-0 128-8 118-4 
WANG S Onan See ERE. Geen 2k aie Pd ee fees 43°8 44-2 40-8 145-4 144-9 127-5 
AUER ANE OPSSe <5. & chery ARO Re TEEN REL? ter rd RIA CH a eo Ee ea 42-1 42-0 42-7 105-4 104-2 97-0 
MINORS, 2 ols Scene bene ee Ae sei i com ee 37-5 37-6 37-5 130-1 129-8 119-4 
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TABLE C-6._HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners ) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Se 


Average Hourly Average Weekly 


Average Hours Earnings Wages 























Industry ee SS SSS 
Mar. 1]Feb. 1|Mar. 1}Mar. 1|Feb. 1]Mar. 1|Mar. 1) Feb. |Mar. 1 
1951 } 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 

MOsm| NOs TOs alNCtSel MCtS wal mctss $ $ $ 
Mining: 7 2 Reh on. back cites Sia oe orks ame 43-6) 44-1) 43-8) 130-2) 127-7) 120-7] 56.77) 56.32) 52.87 
Metal mining ©, Sse. cn ccd deskean eeee o nea esas aire 44-8] 45-4] 46-2] 130-0} 128-1] 119-0] 58.24) 58.16) 54.98 
Gold: ct BA aa Pte ot eee eee 46-0} 46:5} 46-2) 118-3] 116-3} 119-0) 54-42) 54-08) 54-98 
Other metal ate. tk. eee ee eee eee ate oe ere 43-9] 44-6] 46-2] 140-0] 138-2} 119-0} 61.46] 61.64) 54.98 
Sis PEA ee ee ee, oto MI GE ae 6 acl ens aloes 40-7} 41-2} 46-2] 136-8} 133-8] 119-0] 55.68} 55.13) 54.98 
Coal 28 ee Bae no. Pee < Se soar be wince eee 39-5} 40-6] 39-0) 135-5] 131-8) 130-8] 53-52} 53-51) 51-01 
Oilland natural gas: enc ec cae ete te cece eee 46-2! 44-0! 39-0) 142-2) 142-5) 130-8] 65.70) 62.70) 51.01 
INon=m etal heats ihc aie, eres sale see erent cies eee 45-9) 45-8] 39-0} 115-1} 111-3] 130-8] 52.83) 50.98] 51.01 
Mantifacturing 22.6/5580 22 fae iccin see ee erin Rec eee 42-3) 42-9) 42-5) 111-4) 110-4) 101-4] 47.12) 47.36) 43.10 
Hood "and DeVerages ae. secrirterelle leer ete eerie te ete eee 42-0} 42-3} 42-8] 96-6) 95-5} 89-4] 40.57) 40.40) 38.26 
Meat products ayo nce. 2.08 serene cae eins aigeian 40-6} 40-3} 41-8] 120-6) 118-9] 110-6] 48.96] 47.92) 46.23 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 39-1] 40-9] 40-9} 83-8} 81-3) 78-6} 32.77| 33.25) 32.15 
Grain mill products, .¢-cmeet too eecrie cere tr 45-7) 44-7) 44-6] 104-9] 104-4); 96-1} 47.94] 46.67] 42.86 
Bread and other bakery products...................-| 438-2] 44-2} 44-4] 87-1] 86-1] 80-0) 37.63] 38.06) 35.52 
Distiledvand malt liquorsaeeiee ec eee ee es 42-2} 41-9] 41-0) 114-5] 115-7] 108-2} 48.32] 48.48) 44.36 
Tobaccoland tobacco products qy-2.. ce sere eee re 42-7} 43-4] 42-4] 93-7) 94-3} 87-2] 40.01] 39.98) 36.97 
Rubber products ss. acct eee ee ace ere 42-7| 43-0} 41-2) 120-9) 118-8) 107-8} 51.62] 51.08] 44.41 
eather’productsih,. ssa seen cee cee oi years 41-4] 41-6} 40-5) 82-6} 82-4) 76-8] 34.20} 34.28) 31.10 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................+.. 41-1] 41-4) 40-1] 80-3] 79-8] 74-0] 33.00} 33.04) 29.67 
Textile products (except clothing).....................- 43-0} 44-0} 44-1] 94-0} 92-9) 84-4] 40.42) 40.88) 37.22 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................-. 42-2} 43-1] 438-4] 99-4] 97-9} 86-2] 41.95) 42.19] 37.41 
Woollentcoods te. eee ee ee eee 43-4] 43-7] 43-7] 88-6] 86-8! 80-6] 38.45] 37.93} 35.22 
Rayon nvylonandisik textiles seme eee euiaeirrer ier 44-8] 46-5] 46-4] 93-3] 92-5] 85-7} 41.80] 43.01) 39.76 
Glothings(textilesand fur) rescence eee ies eee 39-0] 39-3} 38-9] 84-2} 82-9] 78-6] 32.84] 32.58] 30.58 
Men's’clothing 23, eae ee eee nee errs. 39-0} 39-4] 38-6) 82-8} 81-4) 78-0) 32.29] 32.07) 30.11 
Women’s clothing. s.cmestoct ccc sie eee ee 37-4| 37-3] 37-8] 89-6] 87-6} 83-0} 33.51] 32.67} 31.37 
FTE POOUST stances sce atone eral charoreichete etree camels octane ates 40-2) 41-1] 40-4) 81-5} 81-1) 75-7) 32.76) 33.33) 30.58 
SWOOdDrOCUCES een. ceca eelee otic pr retee ik ore ncr 41-9} 42-4) 41-6] 100-7} 99-7) 98-1] 42.19] 42.27) 38.73 
Sawiands planmprmuillsen, acne ceric aie terre eee 41-1} 41-2} 40-9) 107-7) 106-8) 99-0) 44.26] 44.00) 40.49 
Murniture: 224586 .25 eee ante epee ernie: 42-7| 43-7) 43-5} 938-5] 92-7) 87-7] 39.92) 40.51) 37.27 
Other wood products: pecaruc seca nee erie eee 43-9} 45-4] 42-9) 83-5] 82-6) 79-4) 36.66) 37.50) 34.06 
Paper PrOocucts aoc. ae. cic sree coe ais cloretee teesitne) ve e¥oleraynrePs eich 46-7| 46-8) 46-9) 121-0] 119-9} 107-3) 56.51} 56.11} 50.32 
Pulprandspaper millss eccentric 48-4} 48-3] 48-7] 128-9] 128-2} 114-3] 62.39] 61.92) 55.66 
Other paper products... ccs se «ce erie crs a aes 42-3} 42-8) 42-4] 96-9} 95-5} 88-0) 40.99) 40.87] 37.31 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 39-7} 40-2) 40-7] 129-2) 126-0) 119-1] 51.29) 50.65) 48.47 
*Ironand steel(products racemes veo ee ete ett eter 42-0} 42-5} 42-4] 123-5} 122-0) 113-1) 51.87] 51.85) 47.95 
Agricultural implements............. Loa iy MRD Gu 37-7} 38-7) 40-2] 133-0} 132-0) 124-5] 50.14] 51.08] 50.05 
Fabricated and structural steel.....................-. 42-6} 42-2} 42-2) 126-8] 126-0} 118-2) 54.02] 53-17) 49.88 
Hardwareiand toolsice. emer n oo eee see nee 42-5) 43-1] 42-7] 109-3) 107-7) 99-5) 46.45) 46.42) 42.49 
Heating and cooking appliances..................... 42-3] 41-6] 42-0] 111-6] 110-9} 103-0) 47.21] 46.13} 43.26 
TrONACAStINGES ieee cae oe ne Ooo mee errr 43-6] 44-2} 43-6] 125-2] 122-8) 114-2] 54.59) 54.28) 49.79 
Machinery manutacturing:. os ee eerie aeeeeeeer tr 43-5) 44-0) 42-8] 116-6) 115-4] 107-2} 50.72) 50.78) 45.88 
Primary-ironvand steels Geoe4..cies perrertrsies eer 41-7} 41-9] 42-9] 134-9] 134-2] 123-3] 56.25] 56.23) 52.90 
Sheetmetal products:...c-5-2- oder an er ecetaae eG 41-4) 42-1) 41-6) 116-5] 113-2} 104-4] 48.23] 47.66) 43.43 
<“Transportatiomequipmentieek st sateen eee eee er reee 43-3} 44-5] 42-7] 129-0} 128-7] 118-2| 55.86) 57.27) 50.47 
Aurcraft andenartse. cnc esac cee ee ice aera 44-4) 48-2} 44-1) 119-1) 121-9) 111-5) 52.88) 58.76) 49.17 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories...........-...--. 42-4) 43-7) 42-7] 131-7} 1381-2} 115-6) 55.84] 57.33] 49.36 
Motor vehicles) Sire ces oe cepacia ence eae eee 43-6} 44-8! 41-8] 149-1] 148-5) 133-1] 65.01] 66.53} 55.64 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 43-6] 44-4) 44-2) 119-5) 118-2) 113-5) 52.10) 52.48) 50.17 
Shipbuildingvand repairing eases r rece beeen 42-2} 41-7) 39-5) 116-6} 115-9} 110-2] 49.31] 48.33) 43.53 
<INOn-ferrouswne cal productsae- cere eee ecreet 43-1} 43-6] 43-8] 119-8] 119-9} 109-5] 51.63] 52.28) 47.96 
AlUMINUMpLOducts samee. en Eee eneeE ee ean coe 42-4) 43-3] 42-7] 109-6} 109-6} 101-1] 46.47) 47.46) 43.17 
Brassiand coppemproductsr. sserecemeaet rier tice 43-5] 43-9) 43-0) 117-2] 116-5} 108-1) 50.98} 51.14) 46.48 
Sineltineanderetinin cys eae eee eerste ee 43-9} 44-3] 45-2] 129-9} 130-9] 118-4] 57.03} 57.99) 53.52 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies...................... 41-4! 41-6} 41-1) 121-1} 120-4} 112-1} 50.14) 50.9 | 46.07 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 40.9] 41-5} 41-6) 138-2] 137-5] 126-4) 56.52) 57.06] 52.58 
*Non-metallic mineral products............-..-e0eee0-: 44-8] 45-4] 45-3) 109-4! 108-3} 99-6] 49.01} 49.17) 45.12 
Claycproducts’.*.s te shetinaestent nee Ceres 44-9} 45-8) 45-0] 103-2] 102-5} 97-3] 46.34) 46.95) 43.79 
Glassiand'elass products =. ..seccrte eee eee 45-2) 45-5) 46-3] 106-6} 106-2] 96-6] 48.18] 48.32) 44.73 
Froducts/of petroleum and coal... 20)... -. amare ee: 40-1} 40-4} 41-6) 142-0} 140-1) 126-2) 56.94] 56.60) 52.50 
Ghemical:products! sence oe cerca ee ae eee 42-7| 43-4] 43-3] 113-2] 112-0] 101-8] 48.34] 48.61] 44.08 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-3} 41-4] 41-1] 92-6) 90-9} 84-9} 38.24] 37.63] 34.89 
Acids alkalistandsaltsne sents omc. tera oie 44-9} 45-9} 45-7] 127-3] 127-5] 114-5] 57.16} 58.52) 52.33 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................. 41-2} 41-3) 41-8] 93-5] 93-2) 85-6] 38.52] 38.49) 35.78 
ura ble:Goodsea aude ae ode Concer ere eee 42-5} 43-1] 42-6) 119-8] 119-0} 109-8] 50.92) 51.29} 46.77 
INon-durable: GoodsSaseer ener cetiectenn ote niet acc 42-2) 42-6] 42-5) 102-4] 101-2} 93-1] 43-21] 48.11) 39.57 
Constructionieecmeten tether ee ae Oe nee 40-6] 40-1) 41-5) 114-1] 113-5} 104-7) 46.382) 45.51) 43.45 
Buildingsiand structuressseeeeeeeser eee cece eee 39-3] 39-2]) 40-0} 122-1] 121-2) 111-7] 47.99] 47.51) 44.68 
Highways, bridges and street construction........... 44-5} 42-5) 45-2) 92-8) 98-1] 88-7} 41.30) 39.57} 40.09 
Electric and motor transportation..................... 45-3] 45-0} 45-2) 112-4) 110-7) 88-7) 50.92) 49.82) 40.09 
elon LS Rein Got oiankg Ok ckcn eR URC S Satins RSE 3 etre the etc 42-4| 42-9] 42-8) 69-6] 67-7} 66-3} 29.51) 29.04) 28.38 
Hotelstancdenestaurantseeer en eer ere een ee earn 43-2} 43-9] 44-0) 69-9] 67-3] 65-4] 30.20) 29.54) 28.78 
Laundries, dyeing, pressing and cleaning............. 41-1] 41-3] 41-0} 66-0} 65-9] 64-7) 27.13) 27.22) 26.53 





* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 

















Index Numbers (Ay. 1946=100) 
Average 
Hours Average | Average | Average Cost Average 
Date Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Weekly of Real 
per Earnings | Earnings | Earnings} Living Weekly 
Week Earnings 
cts $ 

MonthiveAvernger| 040m. gene toms meme a oe shat 44-3 69-4 30.71 102-8 96-7 106°3 
MonthilyaAweraver| 946 25pm. aeiaie cr someone 42-7 70-0 29.87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthiyeacverare: lod iam’... rine: oe.4 seein oe 42-5 80-3 34-13 114-3 109-6 104-3 
IMonthiveArreray nl 948) ae tits yee Alar as) aia hi pisvens « 42-2 91-3 38.53 129-0 127-8 100-9 
MontiniveAweraeeul 949. rinse eens cce om iniecisak an oy 42-3 98-6 41.71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
MontiilvaAsvenae cal O5 0h me pees ccvas elas itl. n ai. stele 42-5 103-6 44.03 147-4 134-7 109-5 

Week Preceding: 
March Lam ethene tty on es ane teeny seer ecee evs 42-5 101-4 43.10 144-3 132-4 109-0 
April ile RESO Ae Ree bee ew em, a 42-8 101-7 43 53 145-7 132-7 109-8 
May TI vad ASO See ball aa Aerie A RR RE te rR 42-4* 102-5 43-467 145-5 132-7 109-6 
June Mee OO() Prec eatin se cto pene a vaencap testes = 42-0- 103-5 43.47 145-5 133-8 108-7 
July eel ODO meme he tee tte cone cee 42-5 103-9 44.16 147-8 135-5 109-1 
August 1 1950 ae Satara eee toe 42-5 104-2 44-29 148-3 136°3 108-8 
September ft 1950 Fee eee atys ate WARS eauce tee he 41-9 104-4 43.74 146-4 137-4 106-6 
October ITP ETS Os eS aS ers EN ae 42-9 105-3 45.17 151-2 138-1 109-5 
November 1A LOD ae eter or an oes es ensvaascs eee 43-0 106-4 45.75 153-2 138-1 110-9 
December aLODO See esinct re nee eee 43-1 107-8 46.46 155-5 138-4 112-4 
January iI 5 WY 8 Re nee Sc A eee weg Ce renee tens koe 43-0? 109-0 46 87° 156-9 139-6 112-4 
February Re LOD Dae eee Gee ore Stee 42-9 110-4 47.36 158-6 141-7 111-9 
March TEL O5 15 (2) See eee enn oe gran are 42-3 111-4 47.12 157-8 145-4 108-5 








Norn: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. 


$43.71 


; (1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


The actual figures are: May 1, 1950, 42-6 hours, $43.67; January 1, 1951, 40-1 hours, 


TABLE D-1.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Source: Form UIC 757 



































Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Month ---- - |_—__——_ 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

May DR 104 Sr emees re a eee 131, 165 54,937 186, 102 49, 223 26,831 76,054 
May PL OAG LR de seen eae 69,048 42,407 HLT ahs) 196, 797 45,617 242,414 
May PLO Ae oA et eee 53, 484 38, 706 92,190 1 fl 34,192 156, 963 
May LEAL GA SOR yey tnt seats ais 28 , 602 Pleo 49,937 123, 130 42,082 165, 212 
May 11940 ALR tn cee 21,673 21,840 | 43,513 158,794 | 44,932 203 , 726 
May 1 PLOSOR Si ee pees Ais 18,635 15,386 | 34,021 310,044 77,797 | 387,841 
June PLO DO Mee cer pastes | 25,038 1G, 3708) 41,413 184,335 70, 062 254,397 
July Pre LOD U peer tts ti oneree | 24,392 15,519 | 39,911 136, 291 68, 280 204,571 
August 1.050 eee cent cee 26,391 13, 582 39,973 99,100 58,188 157,288 
S@ararnnlere I, TEN) Goa coaanvcaos: 29,631 16,559 46,190 97, 634 53,969 151,603 
October IE 1950 Bene erste Srrete 47,469 SBP) 64,791 79, 760 53,314 133,074 
Nowemaloee i WONG. ooh acca owes 41,144 13.085 54, 229 89, 690 57,310 147,000 
iDyxasenorse i, SOO, ooh sodomace 32,081 11,039 43, 120 124, 850 61,456 186, 306 
January tA Sed tA ee 24,402 9,968 34,370 173, 186 53,691 226,877 
IPlaloyquinesy. ily I Saou eueon 24, 983 10,795 35,778 231, 826 68, 220 300,046 
March — Meas etre Ace score eee 24,550 13,118 37, 668 232,385 64,312 296, 697 
April 1A OS 1S exh ee RA 27,054 14,324 41,378 228, 942 61,334 290,276 
May Lr LOSING) ee. Bee 36,940 tools 92,453 163,309 54,201 PAL EG 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.-UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
MARCH 29, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 751 














Tatostee Male Female Total 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping........................... 1,332 260 1,592 
Bagging oitece nage Fe eG pee es se a ee ee 8,540 12 8,552 
Pulpwood jieras) i ihe 3 Re ae eee ee ee ee 8,013 9 8,022 
lGibasl ogee SER Ree we Ee tenis SiMe Pg 4 484 3 487 
Other logging: A588 60s os eee eee ee 43 sn eae 43 
Mima inns pea es; © oy te eee tr ee ee ER eee eee 965 34 999 
Coal Rar iy Ue tad iio Oe oe ce he toe ee eee 57 2 59 
Metallic ores— 
TROT ene Seas ae ee en ee ee 146 5 151 
Gold Reaper k5 tj Maer inci tera Se eee Se 190 7 197 
Nickelte. 4 coh Ree es te ee Toe eee ee ae STB APE VA ton aud 393 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals....... 126 5 131 
Prospecting and oiliproducing weer eee nee 53 15 68 
Manufacturing 047763 tye) 52 8 enue 2 oe eee 6,613 3,859 10,472 
Hoodvandikandrediproductsam esse ai eee eee 435 212 647 
Textiles, “apparel* etc. so Ee ee ee 369 2,020 2,689 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 608 BY 665 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 301 193 494 
Chemicals and allied products...............00.. e000 322 148 470 
Products of petroleum and coal......................... 41 17 58 
Rubbersproducts.js. eee See cee hae eee 123 29 152 
Reathermandsproductssnen eee eee ee nee 84 212 296 
Stone, clay and glass products........¢....¢22...114... 174 36 210 
iron-andsteeleancds prod uccsee ase a nee 1,179 109 1, 288 
Non-ferrous metals and products....................... 313 83 396 
Machineryag teen: , 2 ae te nr nn A eta gy 966 68 1,034 
Electrical equipment and products..................... 343 156 499 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing. .... Heiss 219 ely! 
CONnSCruction 2oGe Ww: ce eho e ans ee OLE eee ee 1,746 47 1,793 
Transportation and storage.............................. 1,206 164 1,370 
Communications, and other public utilities............. 294 179 473 
EPA E Mes ReK ute is «Abaco fw ba ancy ERE ee oe 2,263 2,403 4,666 
Wholesalet.csk ape. Sens rt ne Bee ee ee La oe 797 545 1,342 
LAT a Se a Mt fey oe ae EER I 1,466 1,858 3,324 
Finance, insurance, real estate........................... 1,061 964 2,025 
SEFVICG cheese. Ne as i ee See 3, 032 6, 402 9,434 
Rub liG hah r oc Pek hd ee, Oe Ae Bee ope 1,009 621 1,630 
TI OMOSTAC. aha Ne as ets WiMet n) ae, eee chee 58 2,831 2,889 
Persona es eeu cu ce cca eae ee ee ee 1122 2,578 3,700 
Dihetpervice. mes ticree sh cot. Gk ke Peet ae gt Rees Wl 843 372 2t 
AIP DOMustries vee we Fu) ea Nt De ha Oe cae 27,052 14,324 41,376 
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BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT MARCH 29, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 757 


TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 








Unfilled Vacancies 


Live Applications for 









































; Employment 

Occupational Group —--— - - — — 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers............... 1,540 320 1,860 3,794 885 4,679 
(GleriIGaleWonkenaeen. ce etek lal dius totes cee sine Pele 1,904 4,393 6,297 7,519 13132; 20, 651 
Sales workers....... Se Met thls Baa a ysie iSite akiMe creeks 1,539 1,170 2,709 4,726 8,967 13, 693 
Personal and domestic service workers............. 925 5,218 6, 143 17,086 12,937 30,023 
Seamen eS eee AW Be Os Sine ec Dees one: Da 70 1 71 4,313 au 4,384 
Agriculture and FSI ea Ace eA eee 1,429 7 1, 436 2,567 1, 246 3,813 
Skilled and semiskilled workers................... 15, 582 2,641 18, 223 94,071 10,705 104,776 
MOON EKIN Greg DLOGUCtS len oan ae eerieee 46 19 65 1,845 1,047 2,892 
Mextilesmelothinenetcewnascseeccheen seer. 225 2,134 2,359 1,541 5,339 6, 880 
umibersandawoou proauetseeen sane Sal Glee srar eae 8,417 11, 904 96 12,000 
Ful pe p@nelsan ci prin tin oui eee ameeie anerete eee 111 aul 142 580 369 949 
lime Byavali HROGHIOUT, bg soca boonsdoceuuavadoe 66 162 228 1,096 566 1, 662 
Stone, clay and glass products.:............... 56 11 67 281 29 310 
Metalworking: perv com ccc cheactiaecn oka eti ent. Dural 16 2,787 5, 665 353 6,018 
MOCO KOEN CR Rha. Me Ameen Be PRUE BAP a ts eae oe ne 183 29 212 1,270 231 1,501 
Transportation equipment, n.e.C................ PSN ods ae 72 330 46 376 
INU BRIN GV ike, pope Gone RE TENE Ce Ete Pw ee Des Jp Sn LOS SIE EE Rene 193 1,169 1 1,170 
Constructionaean feos ee te ee es ae LOS. renee ey ae 768 34,383 3 34,386 
Transportation (except seamen)................ 657 2 659 14, 868 48 14,916 
Communications and public utility............. EY Gill Sete esha 57 506 2llawetee ent ac 556 
PAGS ATCNSCLVICOn ies ite n eotncte aire Sait Ae rane c citee> 201 148 349 levos 1,068 2,801 
Otherskilledrand'semiskilledian. .. sacs: «es: 1,539 71 1,610 10, 284 1,198 11,482 
Orem ena la Aap htt Ga Nace nit. alten 64 8 te 2,392 176 2,568 
PAID DECILULCES Matra ART. eps MN ees cpenalons Mrenterek 156 10 166 4,174 135 4,309 
Wnsicilled WwOorkersseet testes orcs ails ene ere youn 4,065 574 4,639 94,866 13,391 108, 257 
ROOdEaN CELODACCO ice anode cine ce on eels 2 69 161 3,393 4,438 7,831 
Lumber and lumber products.................. 461 2 463 5,616 284 5, 900 
Metalworkun cWeone oe fas nte cteeas sheet Ratt aloes 287 19 306 1,792 252 2,044 
onstruction ees eel Re a ee ee oe te ee OE Wie oe) eee 944 19, 622 4 19, 626 
Othemunskilledsworkerss saree oa ote ee 2,281 484 2,765 64, 443 8,413 72,856 
ED OLAS eee PASS, bo PN oe ante 5, 5 eetiane eke 27,054 14,324 41,378 | 228,942 61,334 290,276 

















TABLE D-1.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 751 





























Weekly Average 











Industry ; 
See Referrals | Placements 
Moricnl gure whas binds Mera pp gan aeiclerrrereie telereetctelerelsais cr cienele)sisiersteee eteressisieleveterats 518 343 Doe 
Od dbty ah ee Hie BE Onn: Choe Oriacks ACCORD OSC Ob it Pere ear area TS 1,626 924 695 
IMT Re ae cre ccc opdinns MPa a ereecee ee ees, acalobane Seaaue echoed arty sieierecoete ts eavapen 422 305 176 
WIENER ait eee San Rio oObiaeritcend? mcab one de co abigor to HDMemoU Uebers, cuca oaicoc 5, 641 5,598 3,865 
RMoodandekin dred, productsacea.cscnee cori acer Tae ey sine ecient oat 574 625 409 
Mhextilesmapparels CtCrt. «.mecrmie + wimpy cute ae oer ees eerste nica) cinta ts a cteerarons ceeer sae 944 960 650 
Lumber and finished lumber products..........6......00- ste eeeeeee esses 657 637 502 
Pulprandpaper products and: printing ape ire skies oiviel-tcte.s es eicieie to lelere stole bei= 375 397 258 
@hemicals and.allied products emcee eee: eit eLteiy rer in ee 227 219 141 
Rroctersrol petroleum and coale enamine een a teenie eriee setae sitet tara 35 39 25 
IRM Soy NOY Gna may omen Gnmors OO GROOU CON Smee dib ios Uhlan Hom ecto! 3 75 65 38 
Meat nenmance products... .ckiauer cee ceteris damn ntheors eater Raymer o oTaetisyaaee 143 156 107 
Stoneuc ay undeglass productamea: samereerrite <i terlemetcr tel siets eral tietarsus oveisaezs/ tise 177 203 127 
Jrontandistee | ana proguUctsia-piccmics ccm te aekietstete ite aisielels/eleisttic sksts eiehe a clots 614 493 341 
Nonsterrous unetals and) products: mie ci citiens sickerereeiteces  aiesvelaeistetohenaiet epetrtete ct cPat 232 252 173 
IMIR CHITRA teak thu. s alc k coe ronan eeteereie eeaenae torenem hersrata ennners tis ered wautrnte tceiek stevens 475 443 310 
Electrical equipment and products. ...............s cece eee eee n eee eee ees 241 247 155 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.....................+-- 872 862 629 
COOH TG hs Hit 0 per Sel eee ee TS ce or SO Arte (QarIGN con nmin go rewarer ee ie 2,259 2,297 1,777 
‘Transportation and Storage. .... 1.2.1... pc eee eee eee ee ener e eee e ees 1,043 893 647 
Communications, and Other Publics Utilities seater ree cae ieee ieee ore oe ee 209 203 130 
AMANGIS: 2. ete AGN ENE Oe ER EERO, | ho AM etic na UP on toe Mie Wace och eee ores ost 2,655 3,019 1,781 
inane eansurance, Leal. LState. creme css seis cemeus amma, callyce 2 taveuuninitelmetenstens 444 405 197 
OTL COMET a ca nO IE (fe ie cic ehetotataiedAhy bovis meh Mee Riz Pratap tera te ap Met (enn arahers earn e 5, 686 5, 258 3, 742 
Py Mad Wet h iif ay (chee een ete intr ge Gacy MRO yee pie Peewearacciueepaals Biya ec 20,503 19, 245 13,262 











CABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS MARCH 2, TO MARCH 29, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 
AT APRIL 26, 1951 








Office 




















Newfoundland............... 
Comer Brooke. aes. 
Grandi Halls’ a) ok aceasta: 
Ge ONS heer. ame eit o. 


Prince Edward Island....... 
Charlottetown. s.ceeeeee ce 
UII CTSTCLe may een eye nee: 


INOVa SCOUlLAraae tee eee 
IACIMNVCrstieebice pier a ete hoe 
LBV OGLE ENKI Cs es poancvacsawoce 
Wielitax, eee a eee 


Tiverpool gine. | eee ee 
New Glasgow.......0.5.-%-- 
oon nlll conc sodasuanoue 
Pere DaY shes an RUNS dy le a io ease 


New Brunswick.............. 
Ba thurs eee oe eee 
Campbelltonsss..6e 8 oe ee. 
JoGhanekON. 0 -- os cauednaw 
Hrederictonse a... feet eke 
(Minto... Sates ae eee eee 


SUSSEXe hacer eee cee eee 


ENS DeStOS Ake hee La ne 


Buckane: hairiest eee 
OPTERON ou doa Sano eh tou: 
CHandlert. muerte tac ee 


Dolb eatin teat ances: 
Drinimond valle wees eeeeee 
acne ries ee os eee ae 


Let CHT eRe ae ake ee ni eens oe 


Mohtmamnyei.. hove. 
Montreal. Ree te S255 aah 


Qhebec teens. sWec aka een 


St. George de Beauce.,...... 
StL vacintio te +. pons 
St sJeanis: cep sedn trata itis 


St. Joseph d’Alma........... 
Shawinigan Falls............ 
Sherbrooke 


Three 


Valley field eer acan cecum ees 
ViGteriawvall cena ENS 



































Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to — — end of | April 26, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 
157 88 2,640 162 81 28 12,353 11, 295 
65 11 546 43 25 13 1,998 1,481 
WAR Se: ee Goce 291 17 1 2 1,255 1,066 
75 77 1,803 102 57 13 9, 100 8,748 
311 190 678 419 172 51 2,888 2,658 
183 151 355 177 87 33 1,892 1, 686 
128 39 323 242 85 18 996 972 
3,023 1,338 6,805 3,221 1,889 575 17,179 14,851 
49 2 211 52 ATTN eis ean 566 467 
48 27 275 53 32 1 849 572 
1,642 980 2,500 1,768 907 437 4,008 3,736 
16 10 127 13 1 ho Pa Ol 658 587 
58 59 603 45 L baal Sie eeeee 1,873 1,591 
10 2 99 13 1 1 447 333 
697 ilies 832 688 554 28 1,798 1,651 
7 2 228 il Hie! Allee, Seth ef 404 399 
327 25 1,091 397 212 99 4,033 3,454 
108 46 570 120 56 9 841 517 
61 12 269 65 Gy aes. creat Oe 1,702 1,544 
2,074 985 6,486 2,235 1,190 430 14,413 14,515 
98 126 789 131 Dy sherk 2,090 2,029 
65 146 588 122 79 13 1, 220 Peh22 
92 3 465 104 56 33 908 920 
141 87 415 138 81 26 763 785 
79 52 492 64 45 3 575 787 
765 309 1,780 878 440 172 4,047 3,499 
63 12 436 66 63 2 1,162 teni25 
608 202 1,062 542 306 170 1, 866 2, 851 
54 27 157 74 De, 4 1,126 714 
70 16 130 66 53 1 165 215 
39 5 172 50 33 6 491 468 
20,383 12,306 44,503 18,501 11,919 931 95,631 84, 605 
90 65 158 52 43 4 347 354 
83 26 205 86 72 5 531 447 
105 29 Bye 113 84 3 722 618 
65 101 481 15 LS Saleen oe 1,175 1, 457 
128 102 1,206 219 22 Ree 2,412 2,204 
248 117 1,006 241 115 4 1,456 1 ee 
14 8 483 10 Oh Pari oat ee 785 612 
370 35 669 377 283 15 1, 653 1,710 
48 63 126 39 Dima ee eee 415 289 
173 56 481 196 135 4 857 816 
209 80 900 243 139 5 BBE 2,090 
182 127 694 140 79 1 1725 1,678 
224 62 804 277 170 2 1, 450 1,385 
89 31 179 63 48 2 422 306 
88 25 802 24 hdl Bee ee 2,186 1,926 
388 1,306 661 139 TS 1 ah ae ee 346 479 
201 63 913 202 173 2 2000 YD 
86 204 729 172 By? ols tae oe 1, 859 1,888 
205 26 389 153 123 1 478 439 
18 11 354 11 10s 5 SRA 557 575 
56 25 724 42 322 eRe: 1, 243 1,019 
9,966 4,755 14,968 9, 249 6,001 589 30,316 24,988 
38 1 378 37 YA a see e 856 720 
1, 230 737 4,236 1, 666 697 92 10,585 9,412 
454 735 723 95 80 SIS ae 2,165 2,138 
109 42 827 61 23 3 2,169 2,242 
185 275 646 243 133 35 et 27 1,382 
84 19 320 80 63 8 622 694 
138 De 344 146 ED al cine ea 604 407 
93 54 286 117 61 ae FS 1,011 706 
363 405 702 214 LQS,Baleateae aes 1,304 1, 258 
251 135 367 303 229 6 1,054 995 
402 260 825 es PA IA a ee at 854 668 
206 59 538 183 132 13 951 894 
261 37 1,114 279 305 1 1,451 1,412 
242 334 1,185 269 PAU NN ence ee 2,782 1,748 
811 232 1,434 801 477 100 2,574 1,959 
720 579 248 27 219! Bel eer ee ee: 15227 865 
146 90 429 175 94 Ailes wine. Pre 1,012 900 
862 601 Il Oa 550 277 20 4,709 4,210 
403 278 454 265 216 9 479 577 
176 25 443 172 141 6 1,299 1, 446 
173 69 398 134 iB 1 993 957 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES 


OF 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT 


SERVICE OFFICES FOR 


FOUR WEEKS MARCH 2, TO MARCH 29, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 


AT APRIL 26, 1951 






























































Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered | Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to end of | April 26, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 

OPINEAEIO TE Oise, bs ita ca ne) 35,912 21,273 44,633 31,507 18,891 3,265 60,758 51, 606 
A RU DUG Cae fs wats cides 146 83 122 105 92 4 201 WAR) 
Rarriegetn dhe fh: el ee 407 126 402 400 286 16 308 196 
Belleville west iad sett ss 161 62 356 esa 90 20 784 672 
ISPACODMIAS CN.) 4.1) eos pes 66 18 308 70 50 2 602 411 
Snap LON es oo, pe; ees ee 184 103 164 139 98 2 167 102 
Brantlord sea at hike. ote 542 143 719 Doo 358 26 1,144 1 58 
BrOCKvallen Mees cok Bs cate 127 25 149 135 84 30 292 183 
Carleton Places. 4).00....05 28 2 49 30 Dilactll matter ee 178 179 
Chatham pe noe a se, 337 83 D2o 341 206 34 946 793 
WODOUT I. See ceeds Casini 163 19 202 216 144 15 253 212 
Collingwood......... et 131 it 92 127 118 5 624 581 
Cornwallheeee acon. 278 43 672 251 191 on 1,620 1,147 
Ort Hiries eee: SR ere 34 17 97 32 23; Hise ees, 200 115 
HMonbahirancesen hoes ae see aa 2 35 178 75 59 5 209 278 
Fonte Williatiyer ie {been a. 567 499 780 420 298 70 1,481 1,182 
Grall tent tees ene, oie 300 269 251 220 159 10 280 182 
Gananoouess: aoa es: 46 11 75 56 36 10 144 95 
Goderichaie ie oes - 58s 92 92 70 68 ce eee ee 263 164 
Guelph eerste as 6. 365 169 419 320 176 65 368 292 
lakeManubhiGi ay 6 oa gat aad auve aoe 2,189 1,013 3,074 2,524 1124 318 4,347 3,346 
Icla;wikes Ul vapeeers eae a 160 132 342 154 136 1 751 519 
re ers oles eee Set ye eee mt. 98 57 193 70 38 21 265 235 
Kapuskasing)... .....0/3...+3 516 685 184 122 117 5 171 142 
ESCTIOPAM Ee, connec ea nee 249 220 106 42 PAST NMA ons ti, bbe: 345 380 
Kingston epee, os Aesae. sc. 3: 529 163 705 583 392 18 917 Tow 
Hecneledbsyavel ILEUS os oko eb con 203 75 333 245 128 27 463 497 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... 532 202 702 651 394 36 587 581 
eamiine tones aes eee 132 52 220 192 85 8 339 294 
Tsim sary see eee nd aa 46 16 122 66 32 2 402 243 
niStowel wee + eke ee. 40 46 62 34 19 eee ce 249 221 
FONG Ones ie eh ye ac hoe. 1,488 731 1,961 1,421 793 245 1, 664 asl 
Mi cil ancl gee re Ge 198 24 253 214 S45 | hee eee 847 425 
INS Danee a ee een Sot 36 12 (ip 36 SOS cones 247 Halal 
iNewalorontomey ss ean enone 673 162 749 691 475 24 704 546 
iINIagaral walls. ss seer ne 491 100 680 488 308 24 759 682 
North Bayan ee ater ae 332 dil 764 400 196 88 848 640 
Orillia eee tee 5 168 33 191 180 134 20 58 394 
Osawa Ween Wen ca te eng in 1,098 271 1,650 1,179 854 32 1, 405 1,345 
Ottawa keene oe re 1,644 670 1,714 iL SES 831 Pile 3,017 2,526 
Ovrent Sound syn eas eee 160 82 283 220 114 16 857 607 
IBEW TOUINGL, po ncumoeeecaane 28 4 162 pil 13 11 256 162 
Pémibroke sv sas fe trad: 252 71 509 255 153 19 882 641 
Rerthe or eos Vier i 46 30 75 38 31 2 326 387 
Reteyborouch wea eae 176 64 567 216 138 1 aie 1,141 
BX CHOM ee eRe noe BeOS cre 25 19 65 29 11 2 379 174 
POreeATthuria ae ee aoe 1, 884 2) SBD 1,517 665 613 7 1,842 1,446 
POG Colborne re 67 20 181 61 AON Eee aetthe 341 348 
RRESCOLG Rt on Mr meres Hid ili 91 88 ES. all ernie ed aie. 351 218 
TVOnIPe Was soe oy, fe ate ets: 186 12 197 188 175 3 235 143 
Siliy (CROWNS. Jaane ads ooene 679 218 836 622 417 49 1,298 1,159 
Stel homasee sno seh ees 153 92 265 183 91 14 361 395 
Seni an eRe n ees on ate atee ea 587 227 532 610 376 28 470 286 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 590 HA 400 362 373 28 602 493 
DLN COC wees th a ee tt 63 349 107 48 3 622 583 
SIOUSeIZOOKOUtA ERE Le 61 22 95 74 Ate Cetra heer 94 113 
ladvislotsy JOAN 0 Uae ansaaa 58 18 137 56 21 23 332 227 
SURatlOncl eee eee ee ot caste 139 74 183 149 69 29 304 262 
Sbuncconela | saeee ese ae tre 55 8 429 59 47 6 688 534 
Sudbury 954 915 1b tals 755 320 98 1,428 924 
pits ee ys cc lee os 465 115 818 568 394 69 946 936 
EROrONtO we ey etde th hista dens. 11,871 8,700 12,109 9,097 5,074 1,100 12,076 11,752 
HEAT CNL GOMM Ws ne er epea oe lee cians Ges 134 Bil 318 190 112 44] 264 
Welkertonmen sienna ene 69 69 108 63 Ads lee viet eek 336 167 
Wellaceb uncon: sre ler ssi 52 4 176 55 AO? 7 Ge rseaen are cc 387 377 
Wiel aii claire omen es a 2 Pr. 289 110 352 331 162 15 797 Tex 
WVCSCOM Aen Cer eee ais, 405 402 461 338 PAS Ni ia, Meters 397 343 
\AiiXG heyaye. os otters oe OSCE 1,345 319 2,422 1,410 735 245 3,098 3,404 
WiOOdSTOCK ene fete. hls. 125 86 176 112 77 8 186 139 
NEA TICOD AS A ei Ass esate serscls 4,181 2,063 7,474 3,894 1,647 1,088 17,099 13, 663 
STAC OM were. sh tat hoe 267 185 518 230 140 33 1,313 974 
IDI p in wee a te eae A 56 11 149 39 Da 4 586 500 
ELIE ELON Gee ee re en deacon nals 58 23 117 66 32 8 126 165 
Portage la Prairie........... 237 192 234 78 44 2 794 635 
AMIVE NI EETISRS | 5 a 2 CA Pe aS a oe 60 49 38 21 2S TE neh te 88 75 
Witinipeo a ererer ©. peers, Bos 1, 603 6,418 3,460 1,376 1,041 14,192 11,314 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS MARCH 2, TO MARCH 29, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 
AT APRIL 26, 1951—Concluded 









































Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to -—— —| endof | April 26, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 

Saskatchewan................ 2,780 1,347 4,589 2,899 1,095 786 12,840 9,528 
Hatevall Seeeberht aa. Soke ee 52 29 110 64 34 1 285 234 
IMOOSeH aiwiten dieseevae ante 366 200 501 341 127 97 1,317 997 
North Battleford............ 101 0) 166 95 57 14 867 714 
erincevAlbertar. oc... meena 159 87 417 176 97 26 1,629 1,481 
VOCING Men RE Le cit pea enpetet 954 365 1 ey 1,051 398 De 2,976 1,876 
Sack atOOU me nen emacs 891 397 1,489 929 285 360 3, 201 25507 
SH TUEK Giga Nie eh oye nen ook 53 68 95 46 18 20 848 415 
Wievibarn Sata ceeeie waren. a 3 69 105 48 13 27 298 201 
NOL BGO ci aac noes oe Menor aes 121 7a 280 109 66 18 1,419 1, 053 
Albertay. etatic. | deci ore 5,199 2,793 8,267 5,697 25836 784 15,599 2,215 
RISiPMOneseeken aeNenie aara oe 72 45 90 53 OBE | abate eee 177 146 
(CEA TCEY ie. is Ore rte Ry eR Ae 2,066 733 3,130 2,424 1,142 380 5, 167 4,149 
Drumbellemne Mota ook 49 2 121 53 50D eee 330 270 
EMdimontoneesetnd tec ar 2,249 1,544 3,914 2,606 1,154 355 6, 684 5,557 
Bidsont ie mes. se eeeiyeete 185 132 98 91 25 eae 93 93 
Wethionid cotyus eee aoe 381 195 440 291 207 21 1,835 1,092 
Medicinesitat. wry. 6 aero 107 26 276 120 73 22 636 416 
Red. Deer eincutaete eho 90 76 198 59 20 6 677 492 
British Columbia............ 75992 3,027 29,275 8,485 4,259 1,090 42,569 30, 747 
Chillnwackenay - a gee: eee 175 32 514 227 137 28 1,899 834 
Cour tenayann ule rae 216 139 385 118 103 10 832 216 
@ranbroo kee ee tase ante 27 7 177 29 17: 5 695 599 
Dawson Creek.............- 131 12 166 124 118 1 242 167 
IDA TATCEN sd 5 ood oan ee OE oe 110 48 488 123 61 3 658 215 
Sam loopsgenwin) dace ee 139 38 236 97 00 Bl ba Wl | es Pr 529 OU 
HKCLOWNEA ama mrs eho cue 59 6 332 66 48 3 1,347 1,087 
INANE ees cee eee 135 26 1,251 187 109 8 1,436 583 
INelsout ee ec errr s atte. 94 28 321 109 65 9 947 560 
New Westminster........... 719 114 2,508 792 402 247 5,393 4,084 
IRentiCton aataete mace en ae 65 6 228 78 GOP lettres: 1,504 915 
ROrbeAlb ernie memes cert 149 24 394 193 132 12 353 157 
erince:G core ew nin emer: 715 137 907 769 579 58 367 660 
Princes hupertseeene yee een 325 150 360 223 184 5 44] 386 
IAFINCGLOD Mewar ae te tie ies 14 2 39 13 Lil ak | eee cee eens 147 57 
Ab geht Wess 408 1) oe Aes Deas bak ee 96 14 250 109 78 a 909 705 
Wen COULV.Cheeey fy eemmety tency. 3,951 1, 656 9,898 4,367 1,544 592 20,787 16,425 
CIg tC) Ai ae eo A 35 4 353 3B Sel eer ae Seen 1,363 593 
WiCtoriagy tae nije Seles ee 651 301 1,392 732 395 102 Oro lit 1,999 
Wihitehborsomn. asian nae 186 283 76 96 Ghali shore Sree 203 134 
Canadatiioe: 2 sks .ceee oes 82,012 45,370 | 146,341 76,980 44,019 9,028 | 291,329 | 245,683 
Males) Seas: pacman. fern: 54,922 29,979 108, 497 49,954 30, 886 5,250 | 229,741 187, 647 
Henia leg atte ryt tee tr atts 27,090 15,391 37, 844 27, 026 13, 133 3,778 61,588 58,0386 


















































TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS ‘RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
1941-1951 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
Year Applications Placements 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
1 OA rae cen aR MES Cine ois eA GTR Case 568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331, 997 175, 766 507,763 
1 OURAN PATON Ve. erent ier cysts sag oie eee 1,044, 610 499,519 1,544, 129 597, 161 298, 460 895, 621 
LOLS Mae Ae tee, 1 os eae, ee 1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704,126 | 1,944,026 
HE tary GR Cha * at ser st en aed 1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
LOADS aires PRR cies eta clea ctacltn matt ore ies 1, 855, 036 661, 948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493, 581 
LO Oe h Pho et PREM fs LAE cai cle RCI 1, 464, 533 494 164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
LO UH Wetirsise ote he Gade chit cute ste ae 1,189, 646 ‘439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
LOSS See SRE Me Se otc Bete OR ee tia Bee 1,197, 295 459, 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712, 340 
UE A tiie Se Rane, Gee a I Uinta 1, 295, 690 494 956 1,799, 646 464, 363 219, 816 684,179 
LUO sarees te cce Menara sees. oh teehee Reha 1, 500, 763 575, 813 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
LOST SE CLS WEEKS) ae ee cou ale oe 400, 083 143, 798 543, 881 113, 409 56, 497 169, 906 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed | Claimants! 
LU COOLUAL Te eee Sie en Mee te. lb hoes Rae bo Py BOs Ae | 2,659,000 | 2,361,800 297, 200 
Mare 16s OREO 6/83, cen 0. Pae > RARER Caer eI eet ae Br Vantin, Ne ee ets 4 2,644,000 2,357, 800 286, 200 
Pa Ua heel egcrcreu dion contre tac, a eRe Oe RSE Con Ra, RR eee 2,715,000 2,449, 600 265, 400 
Midiyamemat Acct ee eee te nae be MBA er yb MER lig Biewk A BA ee 2,659,000 | 2,449,100 209, 900 
JUG Ae MER: eet ae Wccrt chat ake att Miser Ry i LR a Os I vie ie ol 2,690,000 2,543, 500 146, 500 
IO R.. oof stcheRets beaten @ Ae oe OIE ie 4 Ea Se Ae ee, dk pee Pe | ee Bod 2,733,000 2,623, 600 109, 400 
PUES UNH EE RRC amie, oo lm Mel be op Get oe DE ee PCE of 2,735,000 2,642, 500 92,500 
DED LE MDC INR EeT Re verte, ACN. 47 ee meter Ot MRM WeitEi aS mw town Okt Ee 2,763,000 | 2,664,100 98, 900 
OCIO DEL eM eee eater ate BPE eae SUS ue Le Be eR eA te 2,811,000 Dol iOO 79,300 
IN OW,6 Tin Cleeeeams ec gerteen ceo Ph orang Mee Boh ce eG Rs ay GARE 2,838,000 | 2,747,700 90,300 
IDE CEI Derwent ee cpernt ite. On At een nt ot ee MTEL AL Fit cna a phere, 2,910,000 | 2,785,200 124, 800 
LOO AUN year eee emer ee sae Et Ry Sisewy my poet 3 heen 2,911,000 | 2,720,900 190, 100/2 
BED LUA Cy em ern teers sn eee rh or bed aig ee 2,917,000 | 2,669,400 247, 600/2 











1 Ordinary claimants signing live Unemployment register on last working day of the preceding month, 
2 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER (REGULAR AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT), BY NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY 


ON THE REGISTER, AS OF MARCH 31, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





























6 days F P 73 days 
Province and Sex Toran and Re 13-24 mae 49-72 and 
Rader days days days days en 

Neyo Unc ancl torei ae mene a oe 6, 109 1,207 339 853 2,448 923 339 
EN ei ti ROR ed ae REG eR tn A 5,969 1,178 326 831 2,410 898 326 
Memalewert a: toe tee Pie a ae 140 29 13 22 38 25 13 

UM ale) eee tend Chora st oe ee he 2,844) (617) (93) (196) (633) (587) (718) 

(He miale) pps er ety) Sere tae nes (169) (26) (11) (13) (41) (33) (45) 
Princeskidwandelslandumenasen «seco. 2,349 193 155 304 480 583 634 
IMAL eee re eet Let ee eat ee tee 2,009 152 131 273 412 510 Jol 
‘Hein alle. seat .o yseee t wakes tg Be st 340 41 24 31 68 76) 103 

INTO VaR S COLA NN bed. serene en cle Ie 14,857 2,617 1,200 1,965 a Ue 2,690 Sails 
Mal eee a ace Bite eee ice $e) para hee 12,578 2200 1,013 NG 705 2,139 2,318 2,700 
Hermalen tees Ss be Goren dh aden ee 2,179 410 187 260 437 372 513 
iNew. Brinsiwi Chan rsarca: oninse eee cates 12, 242 2,318 1,265 1,681 2,241 1,875 2,862 
Ste ek OSE ERAN Tarkett eR RM he i 10,304 2) ANOS} 1,129 1,453 1,912 1,530 Dh, Mele 

Dien easH (eR 1a e heg Pee, Lie ee Bara es erence Se meeras 1,938 215 136 228 329 345 685 
GUC HECK Mar eh AAC hey ec mh mee, oe 81,934 14, 203 7,992 125-000 16, 450 13,261 17,473 
ial Gree rene ers ey eee tree 68, 363 12,068 6,740 105752 14,056 10,997 ils) 7X0) 
HCN Coe ae <a HE OLE RG bm ek ee so ae 13,571 Pe ANS YS 252 1,803 2,394 2,264 Se 
bat OM ere hotels oe decide icatcn ote 46,348 8,886 3,684 5,535 8, 634 7,700 11,912 
1 CES, ot le 0 cane renee ie a a a one 34,400 6,757 2,724 4,176 6,369 5,799 8,575 
HET G yeep eee ey alee. Ve ht Me 11,948 25129 957 1,359 2,265 1,901 Sood 

LV ESIULO tee: Cee ean ce ee RE 14,919 1,842 917 1,578 Daou BOu2 4,819 
(Mis omer rye Bt Ag a 8 ds aks 11,304 loon 690 1,107 2,039 Denk 3,816 
Bet al Ga wet - eee aR ee he 3,615 511 rH A 47] 712 691 | 1,903 
ARIK ECHEWiAMee cok ak Aedoic ae eee 10, 245 1,011 515 103 2,138 2,262 3,306 
FEALEn sry Mean ties RR Ae ARNO et 8,451 840, 417 826 1,724 1,842 2,802 
FET el Cease oe eid eet Oe On ome 1,794 171 98 187 414 420 | 504 

INI GYERRHG 5 cc tc ey te ee oO I 14,381 3,193 TOL 2,307 2,889 2,269 2,656 
IVER OMA bee die SNe Cee Ree 1 12,314 2,947 864 Da bey 2,393 1,864 2,129 
Hemialewy pees ve jo aeyeae oe each 2,067 246 153 240 496 405 Dae 
Britishy@olumbpiane.« .. sss shee sine oe 33,011 4,705 2,691 4,160 6,560 6,213 8, 682 
Ee TE cane Ae Re RAR RS ce 26, 266 3,780 2,322 3,294 5,109 4,776 6, 985 
aria le eens. cc ti ant Mee ee 6, 745 925 369 866 1,451 1,437 | 1,697 
SRST.) sls nda AA ee nee ea AC 236,395 40,175 19,772 32,001 47,763 40, 788 55, 896 
AVIA eres Se i ke ca te Tee ieee ne 192,058 Somcon 16,356 26, 534 39,159 | 32,855 43,791 
PURINAT Settee Ut oe Oe ee be 44,337 6,812 3,416 5, 467 8, 604 7,933 12,105 




















3 
N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland, They are not included in the total 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO 
MARCH, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
JANUAT Ve cmues Ge sauce errant 4, 637 11,751 | 20,412} 71,932 | 63,681 | 100,304 | 126,649 182,053 | 172,269 
Re DRua nye meee 663 4,822 | 12,284 14,990 | 59,098 | 47,141 76,723 | 93,463 109,282 | 109,709 
March aces wera 4,124 5,046 | 10,667 | 18,307] 50,706 | 43,675 | 63,869 | 88,786 | 119,533 | 109,764 
vaio) gil ORe ar eee 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8,430 | 35,781 | 35,859 | 48,963 | 58,141 SO; 02835 eeenraerere 
INGA i Oot water eomaN en i 2,799 2,027 4,654 8,825 | 34,777 | 27,603 | 33,617 | 52,675 TA SOLON eens 
June.. 4,629 1,772 3,226 | 10,857) 30,646 | 21,365 | 31,543 | 44,783 OL 284 eee eae 
July Ae Nek aoe 2, 668 1,087 3,106 10,886 | 27,576 | 20,034 | 30,487 | 43,486 A392 9) emer te 
August..... 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 | 25,115 | 17,281 | 24,972 | 50,291 G15 4 5iilete eran. y. 
September......... 1,118 1,013 3,715 | 40,473 | ° 28,555 | 20,883 | 28,148 | 51,935 PARP PAN Mt corso ee 
October. «ae 1,058 1,475 6,222 | 36,717 | 34,891 | 29,369 | 38,104 69,349 62,243 aieek soa 
November......... 1, 748 2,896 11,798 53,325 | 37,111 | 42,385 | 66,426 | 114,888 0350160 een 
Decemiberi ema s 3,337 6, 562 13,770 | 57,612 | 52,479 | 73,578 | 105,939 | 139,406 134 21 Se eee 

Motel eae 26,924 | 36,660 | 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 442,854 | 649,090 | 933,832 |1,050,979 | 391,742 


























TABLE E-4.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
MARCH, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 



































ets : i Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previousmonths) 
Province ——= = - ——-—-—- —- - - 
Total Not 
Total 1 Initial Renewal | Disposed | Entitled | Entit'ed | Pending 
of 2 to Benefit|to Benefit 

Newiouncilamcdsaniemte. «ce ancien ears 4,344 4,214 130 4,795 1,509 3,286 1,150 
(1,588) (1,542) (46) (1,914) (533) (1,381) (668) 

Rrinee Woiwanrgd islands, «ese ene 833 672 161 880 462 418 156 
INVA SCO LL: ce Ne oraes a ne neni te ees 6,394 4,917 1,477 6,394 4,072 BeSVw 1,410 
Nery [BRUINS elena sada se otron noes poco 6 5, 825 4,595 1, 230 5,497 2,985 De ye 1,585 
Quebeceeee. oe Ch ie eee ae oa Dee ee 39,340 30,356 8,984 39,617 23, 154 16, 463 10,685 
QOitaniOse Ta pen Se tee ns SUES, 22,356 15,961 6,395 22,945 14,789 | 8,156 4,709 
Vianiito Daa Re Rn tae Oe ee ees 5, 450 4,057 1,393 5, 566 3,278 2, 288 1,109 
Paskatche wansaeenn tees cee epee 3), ua) 2,698 657 3,633 1,937 1,696 608 
AN BOrta asi hkl + Ae nee eee eee od 5,876 A 632 1,244 5,596 3, 653 1, 943 2,087 
BritishyC olumal tare see tee 15,991 9,828 6, 163 16,896 12,162 4,734 2,641 
Total Canada, March, 1951...........] 109,764 81,930 27, 834 111,819 68,001 43 ,818 26, 140 
Total Canada, February, 1951........ 109, 709 85,472 PHY DEBS 120,000 77,080 42, 920 28,195 
Votalh@anada, Warch, 1950 ssa 119, 533 86, 404 Bon29 119,533 90, 764 28, 769 28,278 








1 In addition, revised claims received numbered 15,755. 2 In addition, 16,066 revised claims were disposed of 
Of these, 1,085 were special requests not granted, and 1,242 were appeals by claimants. 


pending at the end of the month. 
are not included in the totals. 
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There were 2,240 revised claims 


3 Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. 


These 


TABLE E-5.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








] 























Cumulative 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement Month of Month of Total for 
March March Current 
1951 2 1950? lFiscal Year 
Claims Disallowed 
PRD se Oe Ge sd uo: Ge SPA Els aS a oe as ee ee ee. 34, 906 20, 668 183, 849 
RMON OM enGALy Leno Ut cae «arg. /o/ eco tues cee I tects Sw ate ea he 6, 862 4,669 30,221 
Claimants Disqualified 
DOU NENIMOVEC an gett sci tral oe a CORE ROT, eee oa: MAR oe 33. ls 2,913 32,672 
Not capable of and not available for work................2se.000.-........ 1,716 954 15, 252 
0es Onw ork die to a labour dispute... cs). dee ee 303 98 3,621 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................... 1,844 1,025 16, 666 
Disopareed for Misconduct. >. tee. ek ee ss ee 722 908 8,215 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause............................ SHY 4,035 52,435 
SDEDOTTORSONS Fc Gime man Ne fans Scere ed Men ee Nie, St a on eB g mle: 1,269 24,527 
SNe ist - Rpcerer rr NE eee oR alte Re Se TNL Ae 57,559 36,539 367,458 


1 Includes 4,806 revised claims, disqualified. 

2 1950 data relate to regular claimants only. 

3 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


























Number Month of March, 1951 
Pp: ae Numb Numb 
rovince enefit umber umber : 
in Last Com- of Days eer 
Week of the} mencing Benefit Paid 

Month 1 Benefit Paid ia 

$ 
IN GWA OUT ELLs Loner mre Menor otc eg eee eae PRE Re Weegee os Oe 2,343 2,255 99, 269 253, 888 
(1,617) (830) (57,019) (141,216) 
Ibrincestidwanrdclsiancdheki ae aie tee nena coe ak ae ie 7Bil 621 42,307 99, 903 
INOWAROCOULIA Mei cra rs ce eR OL a emt nD S nce ou ee 10,995 4,147 229,462 561, 768 
ING Wal GUNS Wi Chose ee enh ora ee te Stags NN pul PY Ne ac FS 6,025 2,764 150, 953 370, 688 
QTC DEC rere retry rr. S022 See Pee i eS ie EM dL Ge 45,110 22,449 1,417,557 3,513,913 
Ont ATI One com treo. ee eee sean ores alt, 6s NS cae 30,977 14,128 878,421 2,165, 682 
Manat pa eenen ete eee cee peri ee ie a RS AC Bs > comet g 10, 462 3,881 269,145 657,261 
Dass (Che wanderer, are rents per ete che Oe RR Se Tt ee 1,174 aout 199, 962 500, 413 
AIDE CARER tate eaten ee UR ee me ears abe un ACIS DAE) tT) 10, 623 4,046 254,187 654, 367 
Br Shee olumt pines cape hey aes ee ee) Senet he oa Dee 11,843 651,312 1, 689, 264 
otale@anacdag \larchie|0 5] eee ie te nee ne 147, 162 68,445 4,192,575 10,467; 147 
ANeneil, Crayeaaks,, iNSlorieway. WORM. 445 55500c00es00sa0nn vidonenose 158,045 79,421 3,853,024 9,589,561 
thotal CanacdagMarchsel 950) eeen ee cen er ne cee ee 219,711 91,646 6,466, 268 15, 747,725 











SS ={ vv 


1 Week containing last day of March. 
N.B.— 2 Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the 
totals. 
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TABLE E-8.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, MARCH 1951 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Initial Claims Only 











. Persons re i. vc Amuont 
Province rei ane Entitled Not Commencing 3 bs eht of Benefit 
Considered to Entitled Bene fit Paid Paid 
Benefit to Benefit 
Newitouncilancis cin .s cs ees ote tenes 3,057 1,496 1,469 1,196 28,974 59, 639 
Prince idward Islands, os... ot be. 4. 394 373 46 348 10,149 16, 469 
Nava SCObla. corte + le de aston Seapoe Hess 2,046 1,586 416 1,719 61, 158 111,437 
New isrunswickits+ nti. cosiesab one ace = 2,268 1,679 477 Pay 38, 754 67,371 
Oi fe) AEC als PORTS C nae eS oie 13, 749 9,796 3,014 9,441 309, 650 584, 568 
OlribarrOben teeta cine 6 sce eeae et ciate sore hone 5,550 4,035 1,447 3, 908 163,979 312,346 
Manittope aie vas cen ceeict adce taps oat 1,814 1,406 416 1,506 55,535 104,519 
DAS KAtOMOwallyra wire osc clove arate occa tres tals 1,476 eenal 262 1,359 42,331 79,850 
PALDOUUEME cee iat ncn eine ton ea teams ateke a ciate’ 1,498 1,163 462 1,167 40,176 79,773 
Britaghe CG oluimDiamerrac sec’. sake. iota tere 3, 830 3,104 805 3,245 127,466 255, 285 
Total Marca LOG] jeanne nei. 35, 682 25,949 8,814 25, 166* 878,172 1,671, 257 
Motalo Mares TO50h ects cane 91,859 60, 278 5,138 34,607 474, 248 895, 258 
* Includes 839 renewal claims. 
F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











Percent- 
age 
Increase 
>>) since 
August 1, 
1939 
[Qi e ee ee Geo trace 
TOQOE pe ere atc cell oes naeetsls 
SOR Rie nec nae eared Wal Eran hn 
19S Oe eee hed eo Sel oie oeare 
OAS Fee creatine sake 18°6 
TOAGT Oe cst 22-6 
OA (eer seve eyes 84-4 
W048). eRe See oo Rta 58-8 
LOG Mts tae cihetheecs 59-8 
1949 
January. lee. <. a ot 58°83 
Hebrusnyensesase nn 58°2 
IManchaie cae ota 67-9 
Aprile peas nee cee 58-0 
Mayes. hath tari eet wee 58°2 
JUNG acca tee ee 59°2 
Julvisedetctten acne 60°8 
PATS USUR ciate tart 61:5 
September. 61-0 
Octobersern...2-nae 60-9 
November......... 60-4 
DeGgember....2.-.-5 60°2 
1950 
UEnE DAY Err ROIBG Bae 59-7 
Blebruaryene aces csc 60°38 
Meare lincencac ce ele 62-4 
IN al hes ahah Se IOS 62-7 
Mayer mares ones son 62-7 
UNG Me meriere sels oe seo 64-1 
a Ft saa ae, Ae en 66-2 
FANISUSTR Eee ect. 67-2 
September.......... 68°5 
Octobertsrs cheek 69-3 
INOVentDer. dss ae a. 69-3 
December........ ae 69-7 
1951 
JANUAL VE Scie. 71:1 
W@DIUary eee. ws a cic 73-8 
Marche aeetes. cists). 78-3 
Aprile. fe cre sp sexs 80-4 
MGV Bie oake ale sats 80-6 








DOMNAnMaARUT 


crt do Co nn do to A 


RUIN HAAROOUDS 


Onto Ont 


DWOSHWNWOAMEAD 


218- 
218. 


OAH OUIWNSOAMNOWE 


220-2 
224-4 
233-9 
238-4 
235°4 





On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* « 


— eee 


Fuel 
Rent and Clothing 
Light 

72-1 75-1 88-3 
119-7 112-6 134-8 

98-6 102-5 93-3 
103-8 101-2 100-7 
112-1 107-0 122-1 
112-7 107-4 126-3 
116-7 115-9 143-9 
120-7 124-8 174-4 
123-0 131-1 183-1 
121-7 130-0 181-9 
121-7 130-8 181-8 
121-7 131-0 182-7 
122-4 131-0 182-3 
122-4 129-1 183+3 
122-4 128-7 183-3 
123-4 129-1 183-3 
123-4 129-5 183-2 
123-9 130-1 183-5 
123-9 134-1 184-1 
123-9 135-1 183-7 
125-0 135-2 183-7 
125-0 135-6 183-3 
125-0 135-9 183-0 
132-7 136-3 181-4 
132-7 138-0 181-2 
132-7 137-5 180-8 
132-7 137-1 180-7 
134-9 137-7 180-7 
134-9 138-4 180-9 
135-5 140-8 182-3 
135-5 141-0 183-5 
136-4 140-6 184-5 
136-4 140-7 184-9 
136-4 141-5 187-1 
136-4 141-7 192-4 
137-6 146-5 196-3 
137-6 146-7 198-8 
137-6 146-2 201-5 


Home 
Furnish- | Miscel- 
ings and | laneous 
Services 

69-6 

105-0 

98-2 
101-4 101-4 
119-0 109-4 
124-5 112-6 
141-6 117-0 
162-6 123-4 
167-6 128-8 
167-0 126-6 
167-8 128-1 
167-9 128-1 
168-0 128-4 
168-1 128-4 
167-7 128-4 
167-5 128-5 
167-4 128-9 
167-4 128-9 
167-2 130-2 
167-4 130-2 
167-1 130-5 
167-0 131-6 
166-4 132-1 
166-3 132-1 
166-4 132-3 
166-4 132-3 
166-9 132-4 
166-9 132-5 
168-9 132-5 
171-1 132-8 
172-7 133-3 
174-8 133-4 
176-4 134-1 
179-8 135-8 
185-1 137-0 
188-6 137-8 
190-7 138-8 
194-9 140-7 


Retail 
Prices 
Index 
(Com- 
modities 
only)t 





For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926 =100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 =100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 








ve] 
® 
© 
o, 


Rib, roast, prime, 
rolled, per Ib. 


Blade roast (blade 
removed) per lb. 


Stewing, boneless, 
per lb. 


Bacon, side, fancy, 
sliced, rind-off, per lb. 


—_— | | —— | | |__| | 
nr 


ie. od 4 
Locality 8 E . 
M 
ey pees 
28-1 83 
A Q oa 
nn (om 
cts. cts. 
Nfid.— 
1==St..Johnssse0.cs oe seo aoe 10084 lee 
P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown.................0.- 105-0 | 84:0 
Nova Scotia— 
3 Halifax's seh.cccles ae celeste ote 98-9 92-4 
4— SV Aneyoeasreh sche oc eee eee ee 103-3 | 95-7 
New Brunswick— 
5— Moncton tens cee cet 96-6 | 90-1 
6—Saint Jolin... «<2 sesee.cnieeceeocne 99-5 | 91-9 
Quebec— 
i—Chicoutimiln’ 220.5 cee sects recite oe 126-4 }111-70 
S—Montreal: . acstech tebe tae 107-0 | 99-9 
§=Qusbees ene 108-7 | 102-8 
10—Sherbrooke....................-- 97-9 97-1 
L1—Soreliiecy. hs ee hace coe eee eee 105-7 99-3 
12—Three Rivers.................0005 118-8 | 103-1 
Ontario— 
13——Cornwallee erie en enn 91-2 90-5 
14—Hort: William~ Ae ctor en ceaeee 94-0 89-0 
15—Hamiulton’s... caine eslone cto Regie 98-8 95-4 
LO—LOnd Ong actos a Aci ss resco oo 96-1 | 94-6 
17 Nort hub avenge cee cen oemeereme 96-5 95-3 
LS = () GEA WE s args chatter Roe eas eters 96-7 94-2 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.................. 98-4 96-6 
Qe SUC DULY scree « dene caer ncm teen: 90-4 90-0 
Di =a INING wee oe ela esate ss eee 101-5 99-8 
D2 LOLONtOseon acute wei tee ot income 96-5 92-2 
Boe WINGSOL See actuate tien teoiee 95-0 91-7 
Manitoba— 
DEE Brandi eaen aceite here aioe te eee 92-2 86-6 
OW INN POG ae sAehroe ae che verte erste ere 94-8 90-2 
Saskatchewan— 
26—-M 0080 JAW <5 Ae sis sis cee s eR Cee 93-5 87-6 
Vie REGINA: see BAe Ms cce cote ose Aen 91-0 | 86-4 
28“ SaskatoOn sn afer stimiis «he tee vistcne 90-8 87-0 
Alberta— 
20— Cal eaEy roncie 1 demisissiereyis 4 eine nah ee 96-5 | 91-5 
30—Drumbheller..................002: 95-0 92-0 
31—Edmonton................... see.) O2°45r* 88-0) 
British Columbia— 
92 PTINCGLAUPOLbse sae eis! s seeks 110-0 | 101-7 
SRST Taal yoy eyeticcs teers cies cee eee 105-0 | 97-5 
B4==VaNi COU VER a icicisssiesesescccveveinca,tuata, vost 108-9 96-8 
S35=— VICtOLIA, .aeais 6 sissies oisiette ctetserietctere 110-9 | 99-6 





902 


95-5 
104-4 
101-9 


~I 
or 


= 
= Z 
=2/] @ 
Oly fo) 
[Sint aH 
Fo [| 
es | 2. 
oo mee! 
eh eae 
=I 
Pou eas 
> el 
cts. cts. 
See rioknt 81-0 
aa ant. 84-3 
72-9 87-2 
75:7 87-1 
PAOLA bes el 
He ateecs 90-0 
78-4 93-1 
igs ic A 97-8 
re 92-3 
oo 87-0 
RG ck 91-3 
{iS ee 82-3 
ett 103-3 
77:0 91-5 
More Bead 89-7 
Wed e cos 85-4 
a 
72-5 87°5 
80-0 83-8 
en's 89-7 
eS 91-0 
eee e| Rees 
79-4 87-3 
5 See 95-0 
We RE 97-0 
84-0 90°8 
82-6 98-9 








Pork 
OD tue ° 
HO ate 
fee! leer 
on @ oO 
SOD, Yel t=y 
-9 0 | 
Bo) Oe 
iOnwes fe} fo) 
= ~/| 2 
ae 
Hsieh | ods * 
85°o| 8a 
ey & 
cts. cts. 
76-4 71-7 
66-0 56-5 
c 
67-7 58-7 
68-8 62-0 
68-6 60-3 
68-7 58-0 
65-5 59-2 
61-7 54-4 
58-7 52-0 
65-7 57-0 
60-5 52-4 
62-9 55-6 
66-6 57-8 
d 
65-3 56:6 
69-1 55-8 
67-7 54-8 
68-2 56-6 
67-3 55-9 
70°3 59-1 
d 
65-2 57:8 
68-9 60-2 
66-9 53°8 
66:5 53°5 
64°5 59-0 
d 
62-0 60:2 
69-6 60-1 
68-2 59-1 
d 
63-9 58-6 
d 
68-2 64-7 
73°6 61-7 
63-9 55-5 
71-7 70-3 
75-7 69-3 
d 
74-9 63 +3 
75-8 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, APRIL, 1951 


Bureau of Statistics 








Locality 





Nfid.— 
TES his Urol oti cette saeco SHAG tn Gree Onon 


P.E.1.— 
2—ASHATlOtbevO Willie tc.cs sas dense eile « 


Nova Scotia— 
Ba EL alifa xem arsine s creteis lel ots orsls ee imetaveie’e 


A SVUNGVisreletieacieie ns afts deiceieies’eine 





New Brunswick— 
a= M OnCbOM a Aercsern sere. ate, lake's one Glstalg seis 


(RAL) tI aeaqeaneonsonan cen oodd 


Quebec— : oH 
V—(CHICOULLING, wesc) locis cais.c.c's els'n «00 


Se Montreal. a: ae cisions « dlea sesiens 6 
D—=OuGbheCiaeacite.01s sasides aessieaoss 
10—Sherbrooke as desnce- ose swe sce 


Ontario— 
13==Cornwalleeassee aocaricscein sss 


Ni bonelony Sey pooanooocoUbucdodgear 
W—INorthi Bay cog cos cls esionis elereieio = vin 
18—Ottawa....-c.ccrsesescccneserees 
19—Sault Ste. Marie...........60.-.-- 
20— Sud buryeestecte spite octets shel lelerels 
21 = Timmins ses. soci ss eiertie 
D2 OLONUO ses siege oe 42 opete le ie seleis a - 
DB m= WINGSOPNe atieiaisi alle ereleletres eelereter=t 


Manitoba— 
4 BEANO Meet eis. ciocleks ole atoreeebe lis «1 


De WANRI DOL her ste orsig cae </erc!sholencle atelare“ 


Saskatchewan— 
2h a= MOOSET AW eet ieetieietelsdclstarersia cle 


Yi eral ar 65 COB EO OG OSE OP DOU OODeG 
Dea SAS lcn TOON macs ck < cities o cehers|eenchele/eoe 


Alberta— 
DOLE AA) noeaae Hoe eOOO OOO Pombo 


30—Drumbellers. <2 cess ocencee sre 
Sid Gtrveltton: oogcussueopoooon Gdose 


British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert..........--eeresee- 


Sip PL) an Oe eo EE Er SS OOCIBOCcm. ce o 





Lard, pure 


per lb. package 


(Fo) Ie PT eS ed SE a SS} 


Seno Gen ICon Hoon co con Oe Lon hol mre> 











Shortening, 


per lb. package 


a tAaananwrwa o 


S we Cw =I 











o 
4 
oa 
a a 
45 
a % 
oma’ he 
ee § 
oe | 22 
ca) = 
cts. cts. 
f h 
81-2 29-0 
gz 
59-5 16-0 
£ 
66-2 19-0 
g 
70:9 20-0 
66-7 19+ ¢ 
g 
68-8 20-0 
71-0 19-0 
66-9 18:5 
66-9 19-0 
68-3 19-0 
64-5 17-0 
65-9 18-0 
g 
64-3 19-0 
66-2 20-0 
g 
64-0 20-0 
g 
61-7 19-0 
66-6 19-0 
66-3 19-0 
68-2 21-0 
67-2 21-0 
66-4 21-0 
g 
65-3 20-5 
g 
63-4 | 21-0 
63-3 17-0 
61-5 19-0 
58-5 20-0 
57-0 18-0 
56-6 18-0 
59-7 19-0 
58-4 20-0 
g 
57-8 18-0 
70-0 | 27-0 
68-2 22-0 
g 
64-6 19-0 
68-1 | 21-0 




















Butter, creamery, prints, 


cts. 


cee eeee 


per lb. 


a aw aw a 


eS Spicy (es 8h Cs SiGe Gis 


oosect aj 








Cheese, plain, mild, 














per 4 lb. package 


Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 


Flour, all purpose, 
per lb. 


Rolled Oats, package, 


per lb. 


8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 


— | | | | 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 





Canned Vegetables 


























8p Sb 
: 5 s é 5,8 
aE E Se eae een te an 
O.4 b=: a i=] “= O Ss ~N 
se gs | ns | ae tee 
Beth teed oe go | 8 iz SoBe | a Sola oe 
Locality pe . 188 g 8 ey Bis os Eee eee ema 
S | g %4 a hd Be} z tes} OR | 3S Ba 
gs ON nO Lowe Bk Smee inl Qo. R &{ 2 as} os 
Sol 2g (Seal es Mes bSoN oe Ciel se. | ee 
aS as (esc| #2 | 8s | 3s | fs |eBs] Be | Se] as 
Bo | ga |/50R8| $B | 38] $8] 22/384) 8 | 8] 8h 
Aa | & oO ea) fo) rv Ay a fo) 4 = 
a cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts. 
N ee 
1—St.Johnsr... esol. ence 24-9 19-1 23-3 13-4 8-1 40-2 27-4 31-6 ADs: 5 ill peepa acres 61-6 
P.E.1.— k k 
2—Charlottetown.,.......... 23-4 20°5 21-9 14-1 7-3 17°2 29-0 21-9 46-2 36-9 53°5 
Nova Scotia— 
6— Halifax itin dacaec ees 23-6 19-9 20-2 15-0 5-6 26-7 28-5 hed 44.7 27-9 54-9 
s 
4—Sydney................... 23-1 20-0 20-8 13-6 5:5 28-5 31-1 21-6 47-7 33°5 53°7 
New Brunswick— k 
5—Monctons. iccnstes saaeds 23-2 20-0 18-0 14-6 5-7 22-3 29-7 a 48-9 29-0 52-4 
6—Saint John...) ie... ase 23-3 19-1 19-3 15-0 5-7 21:3 28°3 23-0 46-2 28-3 54-2 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............... 23 +1 21-0 18-5 15-0 9-0 31-3 ae 2002 45-9 28-0 60-8 
8—Montreal................. 20°5 18-7 17-9 14-6 6-7 25-3 28-0 21-8 43-8 25-4 53-0 
9—Quebec................... 21-8 20-2 17-5 14-6 6-7 23-5 26°2 26-0 44-4 27-0 55-9 
10—Sherbrooke............... 21-9 20°5 18-9 15:8 7-2 25°5 29-1 25-3 46-2 28-1 54-8 
V1-=SOrele. fetes. ean cee 19-9 18-4 16-9 13-6 8°5 26-0 25°6 22-0 43-5 25:7 51-4 
12—Three Rivers....,........ 20-9 18-4 19-0 14-4 7-2 26-2 26°8 22-1 43-5 26-9 52°8 
Ontario— 
18—Cornwalla tees «deneeaee. 21-9 19-6 17°5 13-0 7-0 28-7 prea 22-0 44-1 28-6 51-1 
14—Fort William............. 23-7 20-0 18-7 16-9 6-5 37-0 a 26-0 45-0 29-9 54-0 
n 
15—Hamilton................. 22-4 18-5 17-7 16-0 5:3 29-9 ve 20-3 44-7 28-3 49-3 
W6—Tondonte: ote. See neeee 21-1 19-9 19-3 14-1] 5-3 31°6 28-1 19-8 42-9 27-0 48-1 
k 
iv—-NGrEn, DAV tne ey coe sees 21-9 17-0 19-7 14-1] 5-0 31-9 a 25-5 44-4 28-0 53-8 
k 
1S=OUlLAWALS. 1 son fees ek es 21-1 19-6 17-7 14-2 6-3 28-8 28-8 24-9 44-7 26-4 48-8 
1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 22-8 19-8 19-4 13-6 6-2 34-4 32-4 23-1 45-0 30-9 50-3 
k 
20—Sudbury.....)...e0....+s06 21-7 19°5 18-4 13-7 6-0 30-3 27-8 23-7 44-] 27-1 51-2 
21—Timmins,................ 22-0 19-3 19-3 15-0 6-2 36-1 26-3 23-3 45-6 33-6 52-3 
k 
22-— TL OYONtO see nak hoe cee lis 20-6 18-2 17-7 16-1 4-7 31-8 27-6 19-6 42-3 25-7 47-0 
k 
23—Windsor...........-.+-2:- 20-1 20-7 19-6 13-8 4-7 29-1 29-7 20-9 44.] 27-6 48-7 
Manitoba— t 
24—Brandon.......000.0.i0s0- 24-0 20-7 20-7 15-3 8-4 29-7 27-1 28-5 50-7 27-4 69-1 
k t 
25—Winnipeg................. 23°5 20-3 20-1 14:7 6°5 27-4 28-3 26-1 46°5 25-5 66°6 
Saskatchewan— k t 
26—Moose Jaw...............- 25-7 19200" eae eee 15-3 7:6 32-5 28-3 23-5 49-5 31-2 69-3 
t 
Jie INOPINE aoe met oN ae 25-9 20-4 22-1 15:8 7-6 30-5 27-1 25-5 48-0 29-5 73°3 
k k t 
28—Saskatoon.............-.. 24-9 19-4 21-1 16-6 8-4 35:3 29-3 27-3 49.2 34-7 71-2 
Alberta— k t 
29—-Calgaryer dns arene eas 25-6 18-2 20-3 15-7 7-0 29-9 28-0 23-5 47-4 29-1 69-9 
k t 
380—Drumheller,.............. 26-5 18-3 21-5 15-4 7-3 35-1 25-0 24-3 47-1 30-0 74-2 
k 
31—Edmonton................ 26-7 18-4 21-1 15-9 8-0 30-8 29-1 25-4 47-1 27-9 71-5 
British Columbia— m m t 
32—Prince Rupert............ 25°3 18-7 17-1 16:7 7-9 44-9 28-7 22-0 46°5 PA) 70-1 
k t 
Soa alba eae s dene oe . 24-9 19-0 23-3 17-5 7-5 34-0 30-2 26-2 47-4 32-8 71-0 
m m k p t 
34—Vancouver................ 22-3 18-7 14-2 14-8 6-5 35-6 26-4 20-9 42-0 20-0 64-1 
reel P t 
30— Victoria... soon oe eeu 23-0 17-3 16-2 16-2 7-4 37-3 25-9 20-1 40-5 22-6 69-0 


_ Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases, with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade, practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts 
with bone-in. (b) Short, rib roast, prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, APRIL, 1951 


Bureau of Statistics 





cs 
Sugar = : Coal 
a : & Es 
g. | = Wal ae lle ae ee 
5 Oo S ag Ok 3 a9 
Locality a eon 3B Sit 3 2 as) a 7" 
oN Lom a, ‘. on BS o pid os o 3 
cS me ie) £3 Qa oe ie) =| Og 
Rx ran a ae > ee a ae, a=) 
a ae nr 3.4 i ae ‘on S +» q Pr) 
26 aS a5 =e 23 tH @ a) a3 35 
8 a, 3 A a, 86 oO & She 8 2, 7 fe) £6 
ay = oO oO va oO a < a] 
cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts 
Nfid.— Vv Ww 
= toto OHNS ec 2 es.ahieeie aie ceia aise 47-6 49-2 38-3 120) isonet « 114-0 AU Mal lee ete = 20-79 
P.E.I.— V 
2—=( harlot tetOwns sacs suis de frre 21:8 42-7 38-0 12-2 11-8 120-4 Ost | eeers eters 15-75 
Nova Scotia— 
Smeal axe weet Sates t ee omuesseraske 23-6 42°7 35:6 11-6 12-7 113-9 BOSS eee 17-50 
SES VANOV Ee peters weenie ois end ahe eke 22°5 48-4 35°5 12-3 12-7 112-8 DCTS xs Grocic 12-35 
New Brunswick— 
== Manctoneeet tcc smorinioe ice tiierctas.s 24-2 40-6 36-1 12-3 12-9 110-5 AQ(0) [ee aes 16-75 
G = Saint Onn weer i tee eee cies: 23-4 43-7 36-1 11-8 12-3 110°8 OD call eee. 18-00 
Quebec— Vv 
7—ChicOutimissa ease a awe llores ere oe 52-5 36-7 12-3 11:7 119-6 teON (dwar lor ditel Rass noe 
8—Montrealy. 23 Sant en ae seas: 20-7 41-9 32-4 11-4 11-9 108-7 HOF |” PASO BG aceonc 
9==Oirebec. eventing fi fs sled. atalscs 21-5 46-1 33-8 11-9 11-9 112-7 56-7 RUGRUN beosaones 
10=Sher brooke nnn. Haettts o.3 22-7 41-2 33°5 11-7 12-3 111-6 57-2 PHO AO Nhe os paca 
MI SOLE ep mrss emote tes, ae titans areas cegeke 4 21-3 41-8 32-9 11-2 11-2 109-3 54-7 DOrDOM ade ae 
12—Three Rivers..............-206: 22-7 43-3 33-7 11-6 ilies, 109-8 Not) | FARSE0 Ie Gouge 
Ontario— 
13——Cormwalle nsieead a. 0 ert. asl vets ® 22-2 38-4 31°9 11-9 11-9 113-3 55-4 PAY ad toe ARE 
14—Port-Willistms.ncascectreace shar 22-4 39-1 35°3 12-8 13-2 104-1 53-3 PASEO IE Gn aio 
7 
f5— Hamilton j.Sertibiecrste aw siterderstyasies 22-6 35-3 31-8 11-7 12-6 105-0 Aso |) AIAN a Goo 5 c0d 
NG—LoOnd on... cc aaceek s ve hes Paes serene 21-9 38-1 32-1 11-9 12-4 104-9 Efyor | RSI Ban 56 
Vv 
A NOLLD Day serine «ce alice wenereee 22+4 39-7 33:7 12-6 13-4 116:8 RAO ORSON agaacoo 
WS=O Gta wa cose sleds: nears snes 22-4 41-1 32-1 11-9 12-1 106-3 RSE || POPE aaa tv. 
19—Sault Ste. Marie................ 22-7 37-9 34-4 12-3 12-4 103-0 56-2 EST Nog a.5 once 
20—Sud DULY . 25 aise letesretae celtbersisye are 22-7 37-7 34-0 12-4 12-6 100-9 55-3 DU Dou sees + 
21 —Pimmins.. aereclesiis ot dere eae cise 23-0 42-3 34-0 12-8 13-5 106-1 Yon) SOA CN ooh e's 
22—— Toronto: ca.uh ee cotlectos qontes 21-4 38-5 31-4 11-4 12-3 103-8 Sy | PEPE Eb oooe 
23—— Windsor sawn cece veel 21-3 37-0 31-6 11-8 12-4 101-7 le S| PAR Gc obccue 
Manitoba— 
24——Brandons eee ice sth ke eo eee 24-8 44-6 36-1 13-9 14-7 106-1 Doeoe een oe 17-00 
J5——WAnNnNiPer Aer ti:< sees wots 23-8 43-0 34-2 14-0 15-1 98-5 DOO ae Lek 18-45 
Saskatchewan— 
DEM OOSCLIA Waste ts aes eis ae 42-2 35-6 13-1 13-9 99-1 Bp leoreyiae | bac eee eee 15-50 
a7 OPS S.. 4, Pod bode 43-0 37-9 13-4 14-3 | 104-0 LC ey lr et 16-50 
O8— Saskatoon eas inne tevioswig oeste 23-9 48-7 35-8 13-8 15-0 101-7 ‘50:95 | aeeeiee 15-65 
Alberta— 
20 =—C al Paky.c. ncmicdceiis ts a asin omic 24-6 40-0 36-4 12-9 14-0 101-4 52-7 13-00 
30—Drumbhellers.250:< iscaceaso-ee 26-9 44.7 Sito 13-2 15-0 103-1 PRs ee eels Saba oe 
Bi—— Fa MONtONn:. Sy Ween apetelacivaiatete Pee 24-7 43-1 35-5 12-9 14-4 107°8 WTA! ooo on6c 8-20 
British Columbia— 
S2—Princeupertass..1ssi cies «eb 24-7 41-3 36-3 12-7 14-2 104-7 420 nee eee 19-75 
Bo LV. oes ets satostaniodae« sock 24-8 42-0 34-7 12-8 13-9 101-0 AN gs Ae 17-25 
SA — VATGOUV EL, deicidete «dace der lavas la ae 22-0 36-1 31-6 11-0 12-6 95-7 WO og coon. 18-11 
SD —=VACLOLIA a.5 steers aie wae ome. ae 22-7 38-1 32-0 11-8 13-1 100-9 De Si eee ae 19-37 


(f) Imported. (g) Mixed-cartonand loose. (h) Evaporated milk. 16-5c. per 160z.tin. (i) Package. (k) Mixed-package 
and bulk. (m) 15 ounce tin. (n) Mixed-California and Australian. (p) 360’s. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) In- 
cluding tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL 1951 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 




















Total | ee Fae 

-- : urnih- iscel- 

= ie April 1, | Mareh 1, | April 2, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 

1950 1951 1951 Services 

Flalitax tee seein 155-6 167-1 169-2 228-3 119-5 142°8 Piplator( 172-8 128-0 
SLie@lalnl.. FHeonkees c 159-8 174-8 176-9 227-1 122-9 138-4 219-8 181-3 139-2 
Montreal eee erent 166-5 184:3 186-3 250-5 136-1 141-8 187-9 198-1 135-3 
ononvomen er ae 160-4 176-4 178-3 228-3 143-0 172-1 198-9 186-5 138-0 
Winnipegsemneeene 159-0 173-6 175-6 241-0 130-1 124-9 192-1 192-2 131-7 
Saskatoon.......... 164-8 177-8 178-9 242-8 128-6 145-9 203-7 192-7 128-5 
Hodmontona. eos. 160-4 172-8 174-7 243-8 122-6 114-6 205-4 182-0 133-5 
Vancouver.......... 165-7 179-2 182-6 244-6 127-4 145-7 208-9 183-6 142-0 























N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not he used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

















Price 

*Commodities Per Dee. April | April | April | April | March | April | April 

1941 1946 1947 1948 1949 1951 1951 1951 
Beefasiriom steakeeeee- oe soeeee eee lb. 120-7 155-2 173-8 192-5 247-7 346-8 355-0 99-8 
Beef, round’ stealom sas. taca. te aaa lb. 125-7 168-4 190-3 | 211-4 277-6 | 386-6 | 393-7 94-1 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb. 125-5 175-2 199-6 217-4 280-0 382-0 389-8 89-8 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed...... lb. 132-7 162-3 184-9 | 218-2} 300-6 | 436-4] 444-4 72-0 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 136-7 169-0 191-1 235-0 333-1 497-5 509-3 69-5 
Veal, front roll, boneless...............| lb. 139-3 174-6 175-7 226-6 320-1 436-0 448-1 77°8 
hambywileg:roast§.s2.66 0 ane eee lb. 109-9 152-8 156-3 187-7 249-6 310-6 315-1 90-0 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut........... lb. 125-3 148-5 173-3 197-2 230-3 257-6 253-5 67-2 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off......... lb. 127-0 149-0 178-0 214-2 259-3 306-9 306-9 58-3 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind off.....| lb. 132-3 146-5 180-9 | 216-4] 229-5] 217-1 217-1 82-1 
bard; pure; package... 4c. sseeeaen. lb. 151-3 164-0 | 241-2 | 243-0] 211-4 283-7 | 289-9 32-3 
Shortening, package................-..| lb. 134-7 138-2 215-3 218-1 231-3 263-8 272-1 39-4 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ Large, carton........ doz. 156-4 143-4 144-5 169-0 173-1 208-0 | 206-4 64-5 
We Oe 5 A te a Aan ga eae OS qt. 111-0 96-3 139-4 158-7 164-2 175-2 177-1 19:3 
Butter, creamery, prints...............| lb. 140-5 | 158-2 | 164-8 | 263-7 | 229-7] 252-8 | 285-5 died 
Cheese, plain, mild, $ lb...............| pkg. 174-6 166-3 174-4 214-0 229-0 240-2 242-4 32°5 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... Ib: 106-5 106-3 107-9 149-2 163-5 183-9 183-9 11-7 
Flour ;allipurpose yiaen). tunes ee ee lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 | 209-1 | 224-2} 224-2 7-5 
Rolled Oats, package................. lb. 112-0 114-0 118-7 150-4 155-2 197-7 200-7 13-3 
Compla kes i0zeecs stave ee De 101-1 100-0 104-3 153-3 162-0 Veen 179-3 16:7 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s................| tin 129-9 137-7 170-8 249-1 206-6 206-5 213-0 22-9 
Pegs 2007 thee Je 2 Ee Tae tin 117-5 121-7 132-5 151-7 147-5 152-4 154-0 19-7 
Corn, Cream, Choice, 20 0z............ tin 128-3 132-7 147-8 194-7 185-0 176-6 176-6 19-5 
Beans dryer. eee en eee lb. 129-4 135-3 176°5 302-0 264-7 293-3 301-3 15-0 
Onions cooking yee see ae lb. 108-2 144-9 146-9 230-6 130-6 122-8 126-5 6-7 
Potatoes, No. 1, Table................| 10 lbs. 89-9 158-2 131-7 189-0 147-3 132-0 132-0 29-7 
Prunes, bulleor im ibapeee. sen ann lb. 115-8 136-0 174-6 176-3 182-5 240-7 244-2 28-1 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 123-8 171-5 145-7 127-2 151-3 156-0 23°5 
Oranges, Californias eee doz. 132-5 146-4 137-5 126-6 129-4 164-1 165-2 45-6 
CTLODS boo See ee ate es eesereee Gh Stans eee 4doz 111-3 146-2 139-1 129-2 136-3 176-5 175-9 28-7 
Jamy straw Derryil0 OZ... eee ee jar 111-3 118-7 142-5 158-9 148-6 164-3 165-5 29-1 
Peaches#15\07 ee is oon cee tin 101-5 105-6 128-9 155:3 143-1 150-1 151-4 23-0 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 oz............. jar 118-3 130-3 135-5 150-2 143-6 151-1 152-5 20°8 
Comms yrupe lb eeeea es eee ee tin 138-0 157-7 181-0 192-7 181-0 196-2 198-5 34-4 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 132-3 132-3 | 140-0 149-2 150-8 | 191-7 191-7 12-3 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package..... lb. 131-3 134-9 | 142-9 154-0 | 155-6] 199-6} 201-2 13-0 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag ...... lb. 141-6 131-7 146-4 180-5 188-5 | 306-9 | 309-5 106-8 
Tea wolack; dl bate tel ek oy ee ee pkg. 145-2 131-6 149-3 174-1 176-2 183-7 184-4 53-6 





* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to April 1951 Prices. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-APRIL, 1950-19517 











Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Com- Com- In Per Cent 
mencing In mencing In Man- of Est- 
During | Existence} During | Existence| Working | imated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1951* 
January. dee: oe. Vin, ferent... 17t 17 6, 253 6, 253 16, 763 0-02 
February ec. cat ctech be ose Oc 14 18 4,324 4,508 18,878 0:02 
DERE CH Re ets pote era Seas 22 OMG 4,455 4,754 15,135 0-02 
April ek. SRREG 15 19 2,450 2,647 9,673 0-01 
Cumtlative totals: 1); 208i... 68 17,482 60, 449 0-02 
1950 
JANUELV 7, Seek ae Oe LL 9t 9 2,381t 2,381 38, 588 0-04 
HOD RUAE Viator ethane one ee eictnn ae 11 16 3,053 3,861 24,871 0-03 
Marchteceee tick. Seer cee. 14 ope 4,620 5, 600 25,041 0-03 
APU ae ;, MAEM Ee. i OM 3 13 24 2,081 2,869 15,202 0-02 
Cumulative totals7: teees. 46». 47 12,135 103,772 0-03 


a 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annualreview. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL, 1951(!) 








Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ———___—_—__—__—_——| in Man- 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working Particulars (?) 
ments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April, 1951 


MANUFACTURING— 
Teatiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Silkk and rayon factory 1 20 100 |Commenced March 22; alleged dis- 
workers. crimination in dismissal of four 
Dunnville, Ont. workers; terminated April 6; return 


of workers pending certification of 
union as bargaining agency; in- 





definite. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 1 88 2,000 |Commenced March 12; for union 
Kitchener, Ont. recognition and agreement pro- 


viding for extension of vacation 
plan, payment for statutory holi- 
days, overtime rates, sickness 
and accident insurance, following 
reference to conciliation board; 


unterminated. 
Furniture factory workers, ] oil 400 |Commenced March 14; alleged dis- 
Waterloo, Ont. crimination in lay-off of nine 


workers; terminated April 21; 
return of workers and replacement; 
in favour of employer. 














TRADE— 
Wholesale grocery warehouse Lae Se eae Se cc Commenced March 24; alleged dis- 
workers, crimination in dismissal of one 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. worker; terminated March 31; 
return of workers pending reference 
to provincial conciliation, indefi- 
a nite. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 1 58 1,200 |Commenced March 12; for a union 
Windsor, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1951 
Mininc— 
Coal miners, 1 59 1,060 |Commenced April 2; dispute re 
River Hebert, N.S. cleaning off wall before end of 
shift; unterminated. 
Coal miners, 1 500 540 |Commenced April 3; misunder- 
Springhill, N.S. standing over removal of one miner 
from longwall face; terminated 
April 4; return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 
Coal miners, 1 175 175 |Commenced April 24; against dis- 
Drumheller, Alta missal of a miner for loading dirty 


coal; terminated April 25; return 
of workers pending settlement; 


indefinite. 
M ANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— (3) 
Bakery workers, | i 70 630 |Commenced April 2; for a new 
St. John’s, Nfld. agreement providing for increased 


wages and reduced hours; ter- 
minated April 11; return of workers 
pending reference to conciliation 
board; indefinite. 

Tobacco and Liquors— 





Tobaceo products factory 1 382 600 |Commenced April 12; protesting lay- 
workers, off of 34 workers until new excise 
Hamilton, Ont. stamps available; terminated Apri, 
13; return of workers; in favour o 

employer. 

Teatiles, Clothing, ete.— 

Hat and cap factory 1 5 40 |Commenced April 4; for union 
workers, recognition and agreement, follow- 
Montreal, P.Q. ing reference to arbitration board; 


terminated April 13; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL, 1951 (*) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 











Number Involved |Time Loss 


—_——_—_—_ —— in Man- 
Establish-| Workers | Working 


Days 





Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1951—Concluded 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Sash and door factory 
workers, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Lumber mill workers, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Auto body factory workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Machine and tool factory 
workers, 
Ingersoll, Ont. 


Motor vehicle factory 
workers, painters, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Dry battery factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Refrigerator factory 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Sheet metal products fac- 
tory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Brewery warehouse and retail 
stores workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 








ary 


— 


10 


64 


260 


325 


(*) 
25 


151 


19 


360 





160 


50 


180 


1,200 


12 


590 


390 





Commenced April 9; for acceptance 
of master agreement providing for 
increased wages and cost-of-living 
bonus retroactive to March 1, 1951; 
unterminated. 

Commenced April 30; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours and union 
security pending report of concilia- 
tion board; unterminated. 


Commenced April 2; protest against 
alleged excessive fumes in body- 
paint division; terminated April 2; 
negotiations; in favour of employer. 

Commenced April 2; for increased 
wages; terminated April 5; return 
of workers pending further negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 


Commenced April 18; dispute over 
rest period; terminated April 18; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 

Commenced April 24; for increased 
wages and cost-of-living bonus; 
unterminated. 

Commenced April 25; alleged dis- 
crimination in lay-off of four 
workers; unterminated. 

Commenced April 30; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, cost-of- 
living escalator clause and annual 
improvement factor; unterminated. 


Commenced April 20; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, or increased wages plus 
cost-of-living bonus, following re- 
ference to conciliation board; ter- 
minated April 26; negotiations; 
compromise, increased wages with 
retroactive pay, plus cost-of-living 
bonus. 


re ea I SInSEE I nNEnIEE ETE SEINE EEE 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases In- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 52 indirectly affected; (4) 3,000 indirectly affected, 
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TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE 


H—Industrial Accidents 


FIRST QUARTER OF 1951, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 





























© a 
ol ae ge | gs 
eerete #§ | 3s 
a ie eS Rs 
§ ES 3 S ag 
Oak: : z|=l/8| 8 lsbal3e : 
5 Fe a | s B (258) £6 q 
Sou | Po) eee Se OR Pee Ce en ereanl pee 
Sudiwien |, ce 1 aeielaee a [Sac] 20] 3 a sii he Beloeg 
> (er ee ee este eo ec eh a es 
< a) cs = = Oo |a = e ca wD boa Lites 
Prime Movers, (engines, 

Shattings)) DeLtsseote.))s seraees | eet toes ats ili ieretaie 1 A 3) 2 (poe lta a en | Redeaeactel| | tercteen ll eteae ara |i ave eee ieee 5 
Working Machines ert arte isce | setae cteniersis | neice 1 1 5 sofa | ate ene tepsict eel oteeriee | eens i veeaney| ee Ge 2 
Hoisting Apparatus (elevators, 

CONVEY. OLS TOL.) nm steer rel ae eee oot ee aaa 2 Lae. acte'ss PAS ERE a e | Sel ee See eee 8 
Dangerous substances (steam, 

electricity, flames, explo- 

SEVES UCUCs) See ele aiken ee ie roll ae ee HA ee ee rhe fies ae 4 4 Li retar es |G, eee] cetera LO9| Freee 20 
Falling against or being struck 

by,objectse mia. Seach, tialaaee Sy Ween ke 2 4 fH reat ee olealts Al ate eee eens 11 
Halling objectsten s.0ecseenee & 3 DOM eerarerere 8 6) lc aveealia ene 3 iF, lie 5 ato 1D Neer 42 
Handlingrotiobiects... ssaassoloneen: OS citre Bac ear oe 2 Dali iererarh ail katate pedal lie cided c | Me eee eal acc ee 8 

GOL ST See Soccer eee Sratna eevee digh tinal aves creer lay tes aie lebene rane.celf tecorar shart en's otetell cereus te. crer| erate comers cae cPereners Ieee ea | emi | NUR | ge 
Moving Trains, vehicles, 

Wabercrait, ClC.ac.)..6e cece: 2 6 4 2 if Rial ea ahs oa 41 ‘sal ie ahead TO sl Seams 88 
AmiIN aS yeack tc Leeds aE ee et 1 Wg eee Pea Ae ial nea nee ens a ES Pelee coe atl a a 3 
Hallsioipersons) nesses: Tales nce omer: 1 3 7 3 2 Pegs ares = cha 22 
Other causes (industrial dis- 

eases, infections, lightning, 

CaVe-INS) CLCu) a alc tee 2 Dliterecen 15 7 tol [RE Be 3 Dale AS cats arog 42 

Total, First Quarter—1951 9 37 4 30 41 33 4 50 LOU seer D8 lint aes 246 
Total, First Quarter—1950 10 47 11 51 72 28 17 44 12a eee 20 ee 312 





TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS 
OF INDUSTRIES DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1951 








Industry Nfld. 


A OTICUMDULG mete eis 6 
borging errr «tt: 
Fishing and Trapping. 
Mining and Quarrying. 1 
Manufacturing........ 
Construction.......... 
Electricity, Gas, 
Water Production 
and Supply... .. >... 
Transportation, 
Storage and Com- 
munications........ 


cee e ene 











Paap NS; 
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1 13 Cal SO Re 

13 41 96 15 
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